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GEORGE, Sp 


GEORGE the Third, by the Ser of Go p, King "of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of 'the F aith, Sc. To all 
to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come; Geerüng: 


was Daniel Fenning, Gentleman, has, by his Petition, humbly - 
repzeſented unto Us, That he hath already written, and publiſhed, | 
ſeveral Books; viz. A Treatiſe of Arithmetic ; One upon Geo- 

graphy; and another, intitled, The Univerſal Spelling Book ; all which have 
been very much approved ol That he bas now, with great Labour and Expente, 
written and compiled a Mork, intitled, The Royal Engliſh Dictionary: Or, A 
Treaſury of the Engliſh Language; in which he has had the Aſliſtance and 
Approbation of ſeveral4earned Gentlemen, in ozver to render the ſame as perfe#t 
and complete as poſſible ; and bath therefoze moſt humbly beſought Us to grant 
bim Dur Royal Licence foz the ſole Printing, Publiſhing, and Uending the ſaid . 
Work, for the Term of Fourteen Years : Me, being willing to give all Vue 
_ Encouragement to TTHozks of this Mature, are graciouſly pleaſed to condeſcend to 
His Requeſt; and Te do therefoze, by theſe Pꝛeſents (ſo far as may be agrecable 
to the Satute in that Behalf made and pzovided) grant unto him, the ſaid Daniel 
Fenning, his Erecutozs, Abminiltratozs, and Atligns, Dur Royal Licence foz the 
. fole Pzinting and Publiſhing the ſaiv CMork, intitled, The Royal Engliſh Dic- 
tionary : Or, A Treaſury of the Engliſh Language, as afozeſaid, fo: the Term 
of Fourtcen Years, to ve computed from the Date hereof; ſtrickiy fozbibving all 
Dur Subjects, within Dur Kingdoms and Dominions, to Remint oz Abzivge the 
ſame, either in the like oz any other Molume oz Uolumes whatſoever; oz to Jmpoze, ' 
Bur, Uend, Utter, oz Diſtribute, any Copics thereof Reprinted beyond the Seas, 


during the afozeſaid Term of Fourteen Years, without the Conſent and Appzoba- 5 


tion of the- ſaid Daniel Fenning, his Heirs, Exccutdzs, and Aﬀigns, under hig 
oz their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as they will anſwer the cqntraty 
at their JPeriſs : Ghereok the Commiſſioners and other Dfficers of Dur Cuſtoms, 


and the Walter, Mardens, and Company of Stationers, are to take _—_— that 
due Obedience be rendered to Dur Till herein declared. 


Given at Our Court at &. James 5s, the Third Day of Fuly, 1781 1, in the 
Firſt Year of Our Reign. 


By His Majeſty's Command, SE 
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mended: by the example of rhe greateſt {cholars and 
ſtateſmen; pin the knowledge of our own language 


N ſhould be the firſt object of our thoughts, and the chief em- 
oyment of our leiſure hours. By theſe means, we ſhall be 
enabled not only to free it from the ruſt of batbarity, which 


cleaves, in ſome meaſure, to all languages, but ſhall hkewiſe 


acquire taſte ſufficient to form a proper judgment of the ſtile 
and elegance of our native authors. If we take into our con- 


ſideration the variety of acceptations in which the ſame word 
is uſed by different writers, nay, even by the ſame author, we 


| ſhall find a ſtrong obligation to make the language of our 


country the ſubject of our meditations. Without this appli- 
cation, we muſt be ſtrangers to propriety, and blind to the 


| beauties, which the pages of our learned countrymen diſplay 

to our minds. The only books which could furniſh vs with 
any aſſiſtance in this literary purſuit, muſt be the works of 
- ſuch authors, who have applied themſelves to compile the va- 


rious ſenſes, in which the words of our language are uſed. 

But theſe compilations are not confined. to the uſe of the 
natives; the inhabitants of all the globe are compelled to avail 
themſelves of their. help, and are obliged to make ule of them 


as keys to unlock the treaſure of our language. The | import 
ance of Di#tionaries being ſo great, the public, inſtead of won- 


dering at their variety, ſhould rather wonder that their variety 


is not greater. As moſt lexicographers have had a different 


point in view, their labours have all proved, in ſome degree, 
of general uſe; and none, unleſs the mere copier of a prece- 
dent work, can be ſaid to have been uſeleſs. Let, while the 
different branches of lexicography were kept diſtinct, the 


bg ſeemed to have been defrauded of the profit that might | 
ave been acquired from their cultivation. Neither time, nop. 
_ curioſity, nor wealth, have put it in the Pre of every one 


to be maſter of the various Dictionaries whicti®have been. pub- 


liſhed in. the different branches of ſcience. To unite theſe 
ſcattered rays, as it er into one focus, has been the inten- 
tion of the author of vo work; who is fo far from depre- 

predeceſſors, as to own, that, were 
1 not owing to them, this ek wauld have been wanting in 


ciating the labours of 
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provement with delight, and worth with frugality, has been 
his chief aim; and if the reader attends to the articles which 
are contained in the ſubſequent pages, he doubts-not but he * 
will congratulate himſelf in having met with a dictionàry on a 471 


—4 


more extenſive plan than any that have already been publiſhed. 18 


Every word made uſe of in the common occurrences of life, 1 


or in the ſeveral arts and ſciences neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence 


or improvement of our being. are explained, ſo as to convey 7 


a preciſe and determined idea of their meaning. The various 44 
fountains, from which they are derived, are pointed out in NM 
fuch a manner, as renders them intelligible to the moſt illite ! 
rate, and the meaneſt capacity. The different ſenſes, affixed 
to the ſame word, are ſupported with authorities from the moſt 
celebrated writers. The accents are placed over the proper 
ſyllables, to prevent a vicious pronunciation. And, in order 
to inform thoſe, who are not acquainted with grammar, of 


the part of ſpeech to which each word belongs, the initial 
letter is placed immediately after the word, to ſhew whether it 


be a verb, ſubſtantive, adjective, &c. The principal king- 
ow abd. Cities of the world are deſcribed with a _ 

enlive brevity, which conveys to the mind an idea of their 
importance, as well as their ſituation. As this work may pro- 


| þably be more uſed by natives than foreigners, a deſctiption is 


given, under their proper articles, of all the counties and re. 
markable curioſities that are contained in this iſland." 

For the amuſement. of the curious, the lives of the moſt 
eminent poets, and other illuſtrious men, who have flouriſned 
in theſe kingdoms, are delivered in a ſuceinct manner. And 
that the fair ſex, as well as foreigners, might not lament the 
want of a Grammar, adapted to the genius of our language, 


and ſuited to the meaneſt underſtanding, we have prefixed a 


zew Grammar, which, we may venture to lay, is plainer (if not 


i» Are comprehenſive) than any that hy yet INES. 
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\HE FN ek of the Sein work 
has preſumed to inſcribe it to your 
4A Ma Ny. as the moſt proper Patron 
for a ſubject o * nature. Born an Engliſh- 


Iman, and glorying 1 in the place of your na- 


tivity, it is not imagined but your Majeſty 
will have ſome regard for the purity of your 
native language. Your: ſpeeches already de- 
livered in the Senate, are ſtrong arguments 
that your Majeſty 1s no ſtranger to its elegance | 
and its ſtrength. . Could the author be in- 
dulged one wiſh, your Majeſty's court would 
admit no other language within its verge; and 
foreigners would be obliged to make them 
ſelves maſters of it to render them ſucceſsful 

in their applications, and acceptable in their 


* addreſſes. It was ſuch a ſtep as this that com. 


tributed to make the Roman language the 


Th moſt extenſive, and the moſt elegant of any 
lin the univerſe. The, French, though now 
bl ſpoken. i in all the courts of N cannot 
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or ſtrength of expreſſion to. be found in t 
Engliſh 3, its ſoftneſs may ſuit the diſpoſition 1 
of THT who are born ſlaves, but is neither od 
ſuitable to the free and manly ſentiments of 
Engliſh Kings, or Engliſh Subjects. 

Proud of the honour of being an Engliſh- 
man, and governed by a Prince born in 
England, the author 98 leave to ſubſcribe 
Sinfclt, ] > * 
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'Your Majzsrv's moſt loyal, 
And moſt obedient 
Subject and Servant, 55 
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GRAM M AR 


OF THE 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


** MAR is the art of ſpeaking and writing any language . 


As language is compoſed of words, a word of ſyllables, and a ſyl- 

lable of letters, Grammar is properly divided into four parts; 1ſt, That 

which treats of letters, or the moſt convenient and proper marks or ſounds for 
expreſſing words, called orthography, when confined to writing; and ortheapy, 
when applied to ſpeech. _ 2dly, That part which relates to fy] bled, and treats 
of their true pronunciation with reſpe& to accent and time, is called proſody. 


- 3dly, That part which relates to words, and treats of their kinds, their deriva- 


tions, their endings, their changes, their analogy or likeneſs to each other, 1s 


called etymology: and ꝗthly, That part which treats of the right pcing or 


ining of words together in a ſentence, is called Hntax. 
| To begin with the firſt part of thefe branches, that is to ſay, with ortho graph, 
or the art of writing words with their true and proper letters. This word is 


rived from oębog, orthos, Gr. right, and yeapn, graphe, Gr. writing. 


The firſt ſtep to or/hography muſt be to know the true ſound of the letters, 
which in the Engliſh alphabet are twenty-fix, as i 
Roman. Ttali Old Engliſh, | Their powers, 

be 
fee 
dee 
e 
eff 
jee 
| aitch | 
1 
i 8 jay, or jod 
kai 
- 
en 
9 | 
5 : ks 
. | 
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that is, / hard. 


From the foregoing alphabet i it appears, that among the ſmall letters / has 
two forms, the long / being uſed in the beginning and en of words, and 


2 zed, 2 commonly izzard or dk | 


1 & * OS The | 
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2 A COMPREHENSIVE (GRAMMAR or 
The letters are divided into vowels, ſemivowels, conſonants and diphthongs. 

A vowel is a letter that makes a full and perfect ſound by itſelf, 1 

A ſemivowel is a letter which makes ah imperfe& ſound by itſelf, ſuch are r, 

which is ſounded by twirling the tongue, and / by hiſſing. | 

A conſonant is a letter that cannot be ſounded without a vowel. © 


A diphthong is a ſound: compounded of the ſound of two vowels, ſo as both 


of them may be heard, 23 8 | 
A triphthong is a ſound compoſed of three vowels, as in Jeu. 


5 CHAP. I. Of Vo zs, 
I HE vowels are fix, viz. a, e, i, o, u, . 
| As, has three ſounds ; flender, open, and broad. |, _ 3 
A lender, is found in moſt words, particularly in thoſe which end with an e 
final, as in face, grace, lane, and in thoſe which end in tion, as creation, abs- 
aunation, heſitation, flation. £ | JJ 
A open, 1s the @ of the Italians, or nearly reſembles it, and is uſed in man, 
can, father, glaſt. 5 Ta | '! 
A broad, relembles the a of the Germans, and is pronounced as if followed 


by an 2 or «, as in 4ʃl, fall, call; this pronunciation ſeems to be borrowed 


from the Saxons, many of theſe words being formerly written with an « after 
them, which is now dropped. 3 5 Fey Ars 1 w” 
The à ſhort approaches to the @ open, as in af. ob arp th 
The @ long, if followed by an e final, is always ſlender, as cam, came, fam, fame. 


The a forms a diphthong only with : or , and 2 or ww, as in gain, plain, 


day, may, wherein it is pronounced like the 2 ſlender, as in plane. 

Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as in claw, haughty,  _ 
E. This vowel occurs more frequently in the Engliſh ans, than any 
other, and varies perhaps more than any other in its uſe and ſounds, 


Before a double conſonant it is always ſhort, as in ell, dwell, cellar, ſerpent. 
At the end of words, it is generally mute, or not ſounded, .unleſs in mono- 


ſyllables that have no other vowel, as he, me; or in proper names, as in 


Penelope, Derbe; or when uſed to ſoften the foregoing conſonant, as in fince, 
Judge, fiege ; or when it ferves to lengthen the preceding vowel, as can, 


lepgthened into cane; wan, lengthened into avane. _ 

But it muſt be obſerved, that it does not always lengthen the preceding vowel, 
eſpecially in ſuch words which were written with an F in old Engliſh, as &f, 
now written give; 4%, now written love: its being added to ſuch-words was 
perhaps owing to the change of F into v, which being formerly written in, 
with an « vowel, required ſome other letter to be added, in order to ſhew, that 
the u was to be pronounced like the v canſonant, not like the 4 vowel. In 
the participles of verbs this e is dropped; as in loving, not loveing; and auriting, 
not æuriſeing. | * | 


When the e comes before an 2, or after an r or J, it has an obſcure ſound, 


Which is ſcarcely perceptible; as in hearken, audible, maſſacre 


It 2 a triphthong with a, as in near; with i, as in wiew; and with u, 
as in Iieu. ; 1 | 


* 


Before a it is generally ſounded like e long, or double ce, as in dean, or fear; 


but in great it is dropped, and gives the a'the ſame ſound as in grate. 
Ei is ſounded like ee, as in deceive, ſeize, . 6 | 
Eu is ſounded like « long and ſoft, as in Eudyſia. 

E, a, u, are combined and ſounded: 


* 


in yeomer. Jj)ßCCßꝙß!. af ROT. 44 UG CCLGS IT —V 
. is ſounded long before a conſonant followed by an e final, as in fine ; but 
Is ſhort in fin, 7770 


ds : like z long in beauty, and its derivatives. 
Eo is ſounded like « long in people; like e ſhort in leopard; and like o ſhort. 
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HB ENGLISH TONGUE. + } 
Before „ or « it is generally ſhort, as in Art: it forms a diphthong only 
with e, as in feld or believe, where it is ſounded like double ; but in friend, 
the f is dropped, and the ſound ſhort. In the triphthongs lieu, adieu, view, 
it is ſounded like « open. WR | 6 V 
O, is long in words ending with an e mute, as in Bone, corrode ; and this is 
ſtill obſerved in compound words wherein the e is omitted, as in corrading. It 


forms a diphthong with a, and has the ſound of o long, as in man; as it 


likewiſe does with 7, which is the only proper diphthong in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, as in foil, toil; but in ſome words it is mute, and ſerves only to 
then the ſound of the i, as in fort, pronounced /i/e ; broil, pronounced 


len 
, brile, Joined to another o, it forms a diphthong, and is ſounded like the Ita- 


lian 2, as in boot. It forms a diphthong likewiſe with 2 or av, as in hour, 

; but in ſome worde has only the ſound of „ long; as in /oul, grow; in 
ſow, the verb, ſignifying to ſcatter ſeed, to diſtinguiſh it from /owv, the ſhe of 
a boar; in &oww, an inſtrament uſed in ſhooting, to diſtinguiſh it from bow, a 
declining of the head; in boww/, a round or ſpherical body, to diſtinguiſh it 
from boaul, a wooden veſſel or diſh. Ou is likewiſe ſometimes pronounced 
like o ſoft, as in court, and in cough ; like u cloſe, as in could; and like à open, 
as in rough, tough. It frequently ſhould, conſiſtent with analogy, be uſed in 
the laſt ſyllables of words, which are derived to us by the medium of the 
French from Latin words, ending in or; thus we ſhould ſpell authour, erreur, 
honour, labour'; but not as innowators, Who for want of attending to the genius of 


our language, and from an utter ignorance of our ancient writers, generally 


write author, error, honor, labor; for indeed the laſt ſyllable of theſe words is 
neither pronounced as if written or, or ar, but as if compounded of both thoſe 
ſounds, Mr. Samuel Johnſon, whoſe works have rendered him juftly eſteemed, 
for their elegant correctneſs and ſublime ſentiments, has endeavoured to reſtore 
this ſpelling, and it were to be wiſhed, that if the analogy of our language will 
not ſtrengthen his reaſons, yet even faſhion will give force to his example, 
O, in the plural of ewomar, is pronounced like an i ſhort, w en being pro- 
nounced wwimen; the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that this word was originally 
derived from the Saxon wwi/marn, or wiman, which makes the plural inen. 
O ſhort is ſounded like 2, in /or, come, which alludes to the Gothic originals _ 
Surmam, cuman, from whence theſe words are derived; wonder is ſounded in the 
ſame manner, becauſe at firſt written wunder, from wander, Sax. but afterwards, 
when the ww was uſed, o was added to ſupply the want of a vowel.  _ 


U, is long in the laſt ſyllable of words ending with an e mute, as in % 


and it retains that ſound even in words wherein the e mute is ſupprefſed, as 
in profuſion; otherwiſe it is ſhort, as in but, cut, Burt. It is joined with 
a, e, i, o, but in ſuch combinations has the force of v or ab, as in quaſf, requeſt. 
acquit, requite, anguiſh, Sometimes in ut the i looſes its ſound, as in juice, 
bruiſe : it is mute ſometimes before a, e, i, and y, as in buy, guard, gueſt, guiſe; 
in the laſt it ſeems to be inſerted purely to ſhew that the g is to be ſounded hard. 
This vowel ends no Engliſh words except thou and you, and in other words its 
ſound is expreſſed by ue or ex, as in virtue, true, argue, nephew, In words 
that terminate with ue, the à is mute, in imitation of the French, as in pro- 
rogue, plague, ſynagogue, mague. 3 e 1 
Y. This vowel is borrowed from the Greek, and its name from the Saxons. 
As no Engliſh words end in i, when 7 would occur at the end of a word, it is 
uſed to ſupply its place, as in ; it is likewiſe uſed before an 7, as ging. It 
forms a diphthong with a, e, o, and x, as in may, they, defiroy, buy; and is re- 
tained in ſuch derivative words as contain theſe diphthongs, as de/roy, deflroyer, 
betray, betrayer, pray, prayer, ſay, Saying. © at oi 7 
Beſides theſe particular obſervations reſpecting the ſound of the vowels, we 
uit add the following general rules. E55 OS 15 | 


— 


of a word, when followed by two conſonants, as in opportunity. 


debt, debtor, ſubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, climb, comb, womb. 
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iſt. A vowel is commonly ſhort in the beginning, or in the middle fyllable 


d. A fingle vowel, coming before a ſingle conſonant in w 3 01. 
lable, is ſhort, as in bag, dog. | : Eo bara ths Ht 
. 54 1 


CHAP. U. Of the Consonants, . Y 


"47 : : | 4 ; a 'S 4) r 
Conſonant is a letter that cannot be ſounded without adding a vowel 


before or after it, as m, which is ſounded em by prefixing a vow! 


* 


fore it - and 5 ſounded pe, by ſubjoining a vowel after it. 
The conſonants are ſubdivided into mutes, and ſemivowels. 


A mute is a letter which makes no ſound without a vowel, ſuch are b, c, ay. 
þ, 9, 1. $3 all the other conſonants are called ſemivowels. 


* 


of a vowel, ſuch are /, h, /, m, n, r, 1, x, four of theſe are called liquids. 
A liquid is a letter which loſes part of its ſound in another conſonant joined 
with it, ſuch are J, , n, r. 6 | | 
B, has one unvaried ſound, is uſed before all the vowels, and before the 
conſonants / and , as in blame, break. In the following words it is mute, 
C, is ſounded like / before e, i, and y, or before an apoſtrophe, denoting 
the abſence of e, as in cement, city, cypher, grac'd for graced; but before a, o, 


'z, 1, or r, and at the ends of words, it is ſounded hard like 4, as in can, coff, 


cub, claſi, cruft, public. It ſhould be obſerved, it has been the cuflom to add 


a & to c at the ends of words, but as this deſtroys their analogy, and renders 
their etymology uncertain, the moderns have juſtly omitted the 4. Joined 


to 2, it has a like ſound as , as in church, crutch ; but in words derived from 
the Greek, it is ſounded like 4, as in chemiſt, ſcheme, archangel; but when arch 
is compounded with a word beginning with a conſonant, it has the faund of 


the Engliſh ch in church, as in arch-b;/bop, In words derived from the French, 


it is ſounded like /, as in machine, chaiſe. | 

D, has but one uniform ſound, and is uſed before all the vowels, and the 

conſonants and ww, as draw, dwell, _ 2 1 
F, is pronounced before a liquid, as in fame, fright, and has one unvariable 

ſound, excepting that / is ſometimes pronounced like ow. 5 


E, has two ſounds, that before a, o, u, being hard, as in game, gone, gun; 


but ſoft before e, 1, y, or before an apoſtrophe, when it denotes the abſence 
of e, as in gender, ginger, gyp/y, and juag d for judged. At the end of a word 
it is always hard, as in deg, bring. Its ſound before e and i is ſometimes hard, 
eſpecially in words not derived from the Latin or French, as in give, get, peld, 
begin, and all their derivatives, For this reaſon it is ſoft in giant, gigantic, 
gibbet, giblet, giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, ginger, gingle. In words ending with 
er it is hard, as in anger, finger. When it is followed by u, or an 4, at the be- 
ginning of a word, its ſound is hard, as in guide, guilt, ghoft; but when g is 


followed by Vin the middle, and ſometimes at the end of words, it is ſilent; 
thus 7houg 


hus is pronounced 2%; right is pronounced rite, and ſought is pro- 
nounced /awte. Otherwiſe, at the end of words, it has the ſound of /, as in 
cough, enough ; but the laſt word is ſometimes ſounded, according to thE'pre- 


_ ceding rule, exow. : 


H, is a note of aſpiration, and ſhews, that the vowel following it muſt be 
pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of breath, as in hat, horn. It generally is 
l 1 in this manner at the beginning of words, excepting in Heir, herb, 
ler, honour, humble, honeſt, humour, and their derivatives. | 7 
J. This conſonant is ſounded like a ſoft g, and might very properly be 
ſubſtituted inſtead of the g, when ſounded ſoft, to prevent miſta kes in fo- 
reigners; as in zeſt, r „5 8 - 
. b 7 . L 


# 


A ſemivowel is a letter that makes an imperfe& ſound without the addition. 
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Nee eee, KK 068 
K, has the ſound of c hard, and where, according to the analogy of our 2 
language, the c would be ſoft; as in kepr, tirt, king : Reptie ſhould like wiſe inn 
Engliſh. be written with a , not a c, as ſcaptic. This letter is never doubled, 
but has c often before it, to ſhorten the preceding vowel, as in cock. 1 
L. The found of this letter is the fame in Engliſh as in other languages. 
At the end of monoſyllables it is doubled, as in 4i//, fail; becauſe theſe wotds 
were originally written lille, fails; but in compound words one of the 7s is 
ſappreſſed, as in f//x/. In ſome words it is mute, as in calf, half, could, 
— talk, ſalmon, falcon; could and would are however ſeldom pronounced 
con d, auen d, but by Londoners ; and /a/mon, falcon, drop the ſound of J, in 
alluſion to the French pronunciation of them, from whence they are derived. 
. M, has always the ſame found, I | + 23991; of 
VN, has always the fame invariable ſound, and after an u at the end of a 
word is mute; as in condemn, hymn, © e 
P᷑, has always the ſame ſound ; when followed by s, and between and e, 
it is mute; as in damn, condemn, tempt, pronounced dam, condem, tem. 
When joined with h, in words derived from the Greek, it has the ſound of / 
as in philoſophy, Philip, pronounced filoſophy, Filip. | e e eee 
22. in Engliſh, as well as in other languages, is always followed by 2, and 
has then the ſame ſound as our Saxon anceſtors expreſſed by ow ; as in quaver, 
. queen, quire. But in words derived from the French, it retains the French ſound, 
and is pronounced like &, as in conguer, liquor, riſque, chequer. - 
R, has the ſame rough ſnarling ſound as in other langaages. In words de- 
"rived from the Greek, it is joined with 4, eſpecially in ſach as had the f afpi- 
rated, as in myrrh, catarrb, or rheum. Re at the end of words derived from 
the Greek or French, is pionounced like er, weak, as in theatre, metre, mas- 
Sacre, ſepulchre. . . 5 | 
, has naturally a ſharp hiſſing ſound, as in ier; when it ends a word, it 
is ſounded like x; as in 6ecs, pres; unleſs in this, thus, ws, yes; in thoſe words 
which are derived from the Latin, as ſurplus, rebut, and in adjetives which 
end in us, and are derived from the French, as in gracious, religious; where we 
ſhould remark that the o is filent, thoſe words being ſounded as if written 
gracius, religius. & has likewiſe the ſound of x before ion, if a vowel goes before 
it, as in infuffon, but that of / ſharp, if it follow a conſonant ; as in rever/or. 
Before e mute it has the ſound of x, as in adwi/e ; before y at the end of words, 
as in %, and in boſom, defire, priſon, and its derivatives, preſent, damſel, caſe- 
ment. It is mute or not pronounced in ze, iſland, viſcount, demeſue 1 
A ſingle / ſeldom ends any word, except the third perſon of verbs, the 
genitive cafe, and the plurals of nouns, the pronouns his, his, ours, yours, ws, 
the adverb thus, and words derived from the Latin. Where it would cloſe a 
word, we generally add an e final; as in houſe, or elſe uſe a „%, as in groſs, 
formerly written graſe. 1 e | 
7. is ſounded hard before a, e, o, u, and i, provided a vowel does not fol- 
low 7, in which caſe it has the ſound of /; as in ſalvation; but when / goes 
before it, it retains its hard ſound, as in gueſiion ; as it does likewiſe in deri- 
vatives from words ending in , as mighty, mightier, When joined with , it 
has two ſounds, the one ſoft, as in all the pronouns, relative words and con- 
junctions, in all words between two vowels, eſpecially ſuch as end in her, as 
father, and between r and a vowel, as in burtben. In other words, it is ſounded 
hard, as in the prepoſitions with, without, through: and in the words think, 
thrive, thigh, throng, death, faith, Fc. and in the adjectives thick, thin. Where 
it is ſoftened at the end of a word, an e final ſhould be added; as in breath, 
th is ſounded hard, but in breathe, foft, © 1 . 
J, has a ſound much reſembling an F ſoft; as in vain, it being in the 
Illandiſh or Runic alphabet diſtinguiſhed from / only by a diacritical point, W 
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ate OB. * 


ſeveral modern languages, have no letter that anſwers it. 
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V. It will not be amiſs to obſerve, that this letter is borrowed from the 
Gothic or Saxon, and receives its name, though improperly, from its ſhape, 


not from its ſound ; had we retained wer, the antient Saxon name for it, it 


would have facilitated the underſtanging its power. The Latins, Greeks, and 
At the beginning of 
a ſyllable, it ſomewhat reſembles a v, as in avater, but ſounded rather broader. 
It is uſed before all the vowels except 2; this exception ſeems to have been in- 


troduced when the Gallic aw were introduced, inſtead of the Saxon ev, for it 


ſeems odd to have three av's: together. In the Saxon, 2 follows the ao, as 
often as any other vowel, as in wace, wund. As we write av as one letter and 


not as wu, we might have « after ww, as well as formerly; but being too ſtrict 


imitators of Gallic nicety, and at the ſame time forgetting the ſources of our 
language, the u, which follows the ww in the original words, has been changed 


| Into o, oo, oz, and we have done all we can to render the derivation. of our 
words impracticable. At firſt indeed writers and printers were content with uu 


in ſuch words, writing, zunder, from the Saxon wwundor 3 but afterwards think - 
ing a vowel was ftill wanting, even when the wv were printed cloſe as aw, they 
thought it neceſſary to add another yowel to ſupply the ſeeming omiſſion, and 
produced the word evornder. When wu is uſed before the letter 5, it is really 
founded after it, as in when, which, what ; which our Saxon anceſtors even 
ſpelt in this manger, writing h2ven, wich, bwat, In whore, and whole/fome, 
which are pronounced hore, hole/ome, the ww is ſilent. . 
A, begins no Engliſh word; but when uſed, has the ſound of 2s. 

. is uſed as a conſonant before a vowel or diphthong. | 6 

Z, begins no Enghſh word; when ulcd it has the found of / hard, as its 
name expreſſes. e 5 
| CHAP.- Il. Of ETxmubLoer. es 
e eee teaches the derivation of one word from anether, and 

the various modifications by which each word is diverſified. 


Words are either primitive or derivative. A primative woid is that which is 


derived from no other word in our language, as Call. A derivative word is that 
which comes from ſome other word in our language, as a ſheer, from fb. — 
Words are again divided into eight ſorts, as | 


Noun | Adverb 

Pronoun : Conjunction 

Verb Prepoſition 

Participle Interjection. „„ 


The firſt four, /z. noun, pronoun, verb, and participle, are declined; but th 
laſt four, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, and interjection, are not declined. 
Declenſion means the altering of the laſt ſyllable of a word. | | 
A noun is a general word made uſe of to convey the idea of any thing, 
or the quality belonging to it; and is therefore ſubdivided into ſubſtantive 
and adjective. 8 1 ng 5 WT. 
A noun ſubſtantive is the name of the thing itſelf, as a may. 
A noun adjective is a word that expreſſes only the qualities or properties of 


a thing, as good, bad, awiſe. | 


Jo diftinguiſh a ſubſtantive from an adjective, join a verb to it, and if it 
makes ſenſe, it is a ſubſtantive, but on the contrary, an adjective. Thus, if I 


Join the verb fe to a man, it makes this ſentence, I ſee a man, which is ſenſe, 
and the word max is conſequently a ſubſtantive ; but if we join /ee to aviſe, 


we form this ſentence, I ſee a wiſe, which being nonſenſe, the word a/ is 
conſequently an adjective. Io „„ nt; 
Subſtantives are ſubdivided into proper, or common. 
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A noun ſubſtantive common, or appellative, is a word which ſtands for an 
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HE ENGLISH. TONGUE. 7 
| n. or a whole rank of beings of the ſame kind, as man, bird, river, 
Ire 5 7 ; | þ „ 

A noun ſubſtantive proper, is a word that belongs to ſome individual, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from others of the ſame kind; as Anne, is a name which be- 
longs to a particular woman, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh her from others of the 
ſame ſex or family. ä | a Alt} 
NuMmB&ER. Subſtantives may likewiſe be conſidered as applied to one or 
more, which is called number, and diſtinguiſhed. into fingular or plural. 
"he ſingular number is uſed when we ſpeak but of one perſon or thing, as 
1, thou, be, a flick. TEA 17 f7 03-29 L270 l 
_ The plural number is uſed when we ſpeak of more than one perſon or thing, 


as We, ye, they, boys, flicks. 1 | | 
The plural number in Engliſh is generally made by adding an ; to the ſin- 


— 


ular of the ſubſtantive, as fick makes fficis, and boy makes boys, in the plural. 
The plural number therefore has no more ſyllables than the ſingular, thus boy 
has but one ſyllable, and boys has but one likewiſe. In the ſingular father is a 
diſſyllable, and the plural fathers is a diſſyllable likewiſe. 11 
But when the ſingular ends in ve, ze, ce, or ge, the plural has a ſyllable 
more than the fingular, thus cage makes cages, maze makes mazes, face makes 
faces, and horſe makes þor/es. «„ e 2 
When the fingular ends in ch, , /, or x, an e is put before the 3 in the 


plural, thus, Church Churches 
5 | | ; Bluſh "4 1 ik i" Bluſhes 
Witneſs © 2 Witneſſes 
„„ Box EY Boxes 
Words that end in F or e, make the plural by changing Fand % into wes, 
ihne, 1 lr, Plural Singular 125 Senn 
| F heaves 
Calf Calves 6 
a +. i. + * ee 
Knife > makes Knives | on makes 5 
| Thief Thieves 
| Leaf | Leaves Wife Wives 
Loaf | Loaves | Wolf j Wolves 


But the following words hoof, roof, grief, dwarf, chief, handkerchief, rehief, 
fearf, wharf, reproef, firife, ſeoff, fluff, and, generally ſpeaking, words ending 
in , make the plural according to the general rule, i. e. by the addition of s; 
thus auf makes muffs, and hoof makes hoofs ; but af makes faves. 

Nouns ending in y make their plural in ic, becauſe they were formerly 
witten with ze in the fingular, as appears from Chaucer's prologue of the 
Teſtament of Love, The names of hem in the boke of perpetual memorie 
« in virtue and pece are written.” According to, this rule, g/ory makes glories, 
and frailty, frailties, in the plural. CV | | 
The following words form their plurals irregularly ; 


Singular Plural Singular „„ 
„„ — * 3 Feet + 
Mouſe . | ice oot + Teeth 
Louſe | wakes. Lice | Penny makes - Pence 
Gooſe Geeſe . | Man C Men 


| ö and itz compounds 
* This plural ſeems rather owing to falſe ſpelling than a departure ſrom analogy, for the 
ural, according to the general rule, is dies, which is pronounced much the fame as dice; 
d the ſpelling it in the preſent manger might be in order to diſtinguiſh it from dies, the 


dird perſon fingular of the verb die. 


+ Feet is borrowed from fer, the irregular plural of fot, Saxon. Pence is a contration from 
nny, plural pennies, pennes, pens, or fence, Men is borrowed from man, Saxon, whoſe plural 


irregular, and makes mes, 


Child 
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Child makes. children, which is an imitation of the Datch plural. Brother 
makes brethren, and brothers, which is borrowed from brother, plural of ward 
in Saxon. At preſent brethren is feldom uſed but by divines. Va 

Ox makes oxex, from the Saxon words in a on Fo an in LM + plural thy 1 
Axa Saxon, makes oxan in the plural. | | 1&4 

The following words are uſed in both numbers, | 

- Sheep, boſe, fern, deer, ſevine, Deer retajns its form wiring to the 5 
os. which being of: the fourth declenſion, has the nominatives fingular and 


. -plyral the ſame. Stine is & contraction of /cxvin ; yet it mult be obſerved, 


that when /ow is uſed of the female only, we uſe ſows ; but when it 13 a ſpecific 
name, we uſe only it. Chicken, js uſed likewife in both numbers, and 
formed after the Dutch manner, chick, plural chicken ; though Greenwood i is of 


opinion that chicken is ſingular, and chickens the plural; yet this ſeems a miſtake, 
founded on the errors of the vulgar. We likewife ſay foe year, but then uſe it 
zs a compound word borrowed from the Saxon ffgear; and ten pound from 


vr pund Saxon, puad in Saxon being of the fourth nee, and the ſame in 


the nominative ſingular and plural: yet it ſhould be obſerved, that ten pounds 


and five years is better Engliſh on the ene ene 
The following words have no ſing 


As aſhes, bellows, bowels, breeches, e lenge len ſhears, fonfers 


tongs, thanks, and wages. 


Theſe words have no plural number. f 55 

iſt. The proper names of cities, countries, givers, mountains ; ; the names of 
wirtues and wices; ſpecific names merely ſuch ; "thoſe of gold, ſilver, or copper; 
the names of herbs, excepting nettle, poppy, lilly, coleavort, cabbage, &c. 2dly, 
The names of ſeveral kinds of corn and pulſe, as wheat, rye, barley, darnel, Ec. 
except bean, which makes beans, and pea, peas. Bread, wine, beer, ale, honey, 
oil, milk, butter, want the plural ; but when ſome of theſe ſtand for individuals, 
or ſeveral ſorts, they then admit of a plural, as wvixes, oils. | 

A ſpecific name is that which ſignifies a whole ſpecies or kind, and may be 


_ diſtinguiſhed, in our language, both from its having no plural, and likewiſe 


from its never being uſed in the ſingular with a before it; for we never ſay a 
fieſp, a gold, but fleſh, or gold; and when a word is uſed both for an individual 
and a ſpecific name, 'we leave out the article a, when we uſe it ſpecifically ; ; 
thus we ſay a nan aas killed, when we ule the word mar of an individual; * 
man is mortal, or nan . when we uſe it {peciiically. 


CH A P. IV. The Engliſh Nouns, with reſpect to Caſes. 


| JA order to denote the different relations in which one word ſtands to another, 


the learned languages have made a change in their laſt ſyllables, but as we 
find no other change in Engliſh nouns, excepting in the genitive, we may ſay 
we have no other caſe; for excepting in the genitive, the reſpe& which things 
bear to one another, 1s in our language expreſſed by means of certain words 
called prepoſitions, ſuch are of, to, for, from, quith, by. 
In Engliſk the genitive is expreſſed by adding an *s to the nominative, ac- 
- cording as the pronunciation requires; as the king's prerogative ; Charles 
wain. This caſe is generally diſtinguiſhed by prefixing an apoſtrophe before 


or over the s. 
The ablative is expreſſed in Ragith by the prepoſition with, from, | or by; 


as, „ He cut him with a Kaſs,” ” « Engraved 2 Stran A He os 
< from the dead.” 5 83 by * 
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PHE unt of that variety of caſes to be found in other languages is an * | 
1 advantage, by which our language is freed from perplexity : bur it boaſts 
Kill of another, in which no other language, but the Chineſe, can rival it;-I 
mean, that the Engliſh nouns admit of no difference of gender. 
Sender is the diſtinction of ſex. 15 FF 
Ser is either male or female; inanimate things are neither, and therefore 
ſaid to be of the neuter gender. a VVV 
The Engliſh have four ways of diſtinguiſhing the ſex. ETD 9 
8585 Mal 1 Female | Male Female 
atchelor - Maid, or Virgin Kin Queen 
Boar Sow . , 1 . x . 
W Lord Lady 
Brother Siſter Maſter Miſtreſs 
Buck Doe Milter Spawnef _ 
„ OS Cow Nephew. Niece, c. 


II. When both ſexes are comprehended under one word, we add an * 


the male, or changing the termination into %%; and this method of diſtinction 
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jective to the word to diſtinguiſh the ſex. Thus the word child, being ap- 
plied to both ſexes, we add the words male or female; as a male child, a 
female chill. wy +2 {> 
III. Sometimes we add another ſubſtantive to the word, as a man-ſervant 
for the male ſex, a maid. ſervant for the female. Theſe words — generally 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſex of nouns, are applied only to rational creatures. 
To diſtinguiſh the ſex of birds, we add the words cock, or hen, as a cock- 
ſparrow, a hen-ſparrow. e _— | ES y "LE 
But the common words we make uſe of to diſtinguiſh the ſex are be and ; 
when we ſpeak of the male /ex, we uſe the word he, as a he bear; when we 
ſpeak of the female ſex, we uſe the word /be, as a foe bear; but when we ſpeak 
of a thing that is neither male or female, we uſe it; for example, ſpeaking of 
ſnow, we do not ſay, he, or ſbe melts, but it melts; and when we uſe a word 
which leaves the ſex undetermined, we add it likewiſe: <* Do not wake the 
« child, it is aſleep.” , 155 | | | | 
Some words, which expreſs inanimate things, and therefore ſhould be fol- 
lowed by it, are uſed figuratively, and ſerving formerly for hieroglyphics to 
ſignify perſons, are therefore ſpoken of as being of ſome ſex : thus of the ſn, 
we ſay, © His going forth is from the end of the heaven.” Of the moon, 
« In borrowed majeſty be walks abroad: — and of the church, „ She hath 
£ nouriſhed her children. 2 | 5 599 | 5 
IV. We likewiſe diſtinguiſh the female ſex in ſome nouns by adding 6 to 


we have borrowed from the Normans, as in abbedeſſe; though we might trace 
it ſtill higher, either to the Latin termination ia, or the Greek 5, is, , iſa, - |} 
as xpopurig, Prophetis, Greek, prophetefſe, French, profeteſſe, Old Engliſh; and 
at preſent prophete/i. Thus likewiſe Sao, bafleus, Greek, for king, from 
Baciqug, baſilis, or Baowioon, bafilifſa, for the female, which is a queen. | 

| Male | Female | Male — Female : ITY 


| © Abbot Abbeſs 2 Jeweſs 
Actor Actreſs © 10n Lioneſs 
Adulterer Adultereſs Prince Princeſs, c. 4 
Lu . 0 
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1 | CHA P. VI. Of the Apjecrtivs, ras 
== T* E Engliſh adjective is entirely undeclined, baving neither caſe, gender, 
1 or number, but being added to the ſubſtantives in all relations without 
4 any change: thus we ſay, a good father, a good mother, good ſilver, good men. 


i 3 The Compariſon of Adjective. 
_ Compariſon is the act of ſetting two or more things together in the mind, 
in order to find out their agreement or difagreement ; but by grammatical 
compariſon, we mean comparing two or more qualities, where 
to affirm, that the one is more or 4%, or poſſeſſed of any quality in the higheſt 
degree; ſo of three ſoft things, we, by comparing them together, find three 
degrees of ſoftneſs, the one being ter than the firſt, and the third the te 
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the comparative, and the /uperlative. * | 


— 
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included, as t. | | 3 
The comparative heightens or leſſens the ſenſe of the poſitive, and denotes 
that the thing compared enjoys any quality in a greater or Jeſs degree than the 
thing it is compared with; as this wool js fofter, or ſhe is a fairer woman. 
The ſuperlative heightens the ſenſe of the poſitive in the higheſt, or dimi- 
niſhes it to the loweſt degree; or elſe ſhews that a perſon or thing poſſeſſes any 
quality to ſuch a degree, as nothing can go beyond or equal them; as the wvi/ef 
man, i. e. one who has not his equal, or cannot be ſurpaſſed in wiſdom. -+ 


thus, to form the comparative of Fair, we add er, which makes fairer. But if 
the poſitive ends with an e final, we add only r; thus, to form the comparative 
of wiſe, we add only an , which makes «:z/er, This method of forming the 
comparative we borrowed from the Saxons. DD We ONS 1 
The ſuperlatiue is formed by adding % to the poſitive; thus, to form the 
ſuperlative of fair, we add % which makes faireft ; but, in cafe the poſitive 
ends with an e mute, we then only add ½, as we obſerved in the comparative; 


But ſuch adjectives as are borrowed from the Latin, and ſuch as end in 
ain «cat: -+ ous N nn 
ive en ä ent ible 


ly + Jefs- 1d ſome 


ry 
| | able ing iſh "ed ; 
providing they be words of more than one ſyllable, form their comparative by 
putting more before the poſitive, and their ſuperlative by prefixing mot ; thus 
the comparative of certain, is more certain, and the ſuperlative moſt certain. 
Able and handſome are exceptions to this rule, making abler, handſomer, in the 
comparative, and 45, hand/ome/}, in the ſuperlative, 5 — 2 
Some adjectives likewiſe are compared by uſing better to expreſs the com- 
1. parative, and bet to denote the ſuperlative; thus learned, in the comparative, 
makes better learned, and in the ſuperlative bet learned. 85 
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'R = } - Big, bet, and fit, double the laſt conſonant in their comparative and ſu- 


perlative degrees, in order to retain the ſhort ſound of the poſitive ; thus, dig 
makes bigger, biggeſt; bot, butter, botieſt; and fit makes fitter and fert. 
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y we are able. 


of the three. Hence we have three degrees of compariſon, wiz. the poſitive, 


The poſitive expreſſes the quality of a thing ſimply, without any compariſon 


The comparative degree is formed or made by adding er to the poſitive ; 


for if the poſitive be a/, we only add /, which forms the ſuperlative a-. 
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The compariſon of the following adjectives are irregular. 
oO» "Poittle '. Comparatiles | Superlative 
e gt! 
pts ol Bad iq 72 * ? LTC | 
np ae is Worſe Worſt 
T1. 2 Roe: Leſs Leaſt 


This irregularity. Greenwood ſuppoſes owing to borrowing words from other 
languages; but ſurely that learned man could not be ignorant that this irre- 
gularity is to be found even in the ee from whence they are borrowed. 
Thus good, god, or bet, in Saxon, makes bettera in the comparative, and bet 
in the ſuperlative. Good, Iſlandic, makes betre in the comparative, and befte 
in the ſuperlative. J, the feminine of illur, Iſl. makes verre in the compa- 
rative, and ve in the ſuperlative. Little is likewiſe irregular in the Saxon, 
as tel makes /zs in the comparative, and / in the ſuperlative. | 5 


The following words have not the comparative degree; midale, middlemoſt ; h 


very, verieft, 


Some adjectives make their ſuperlative by adding moft ; thus fore, from the © 
Saxon for or forma, makes Fermer, and foremoſt, From ncath, obſolete, comes 
neather, and neatbermoſt; but hind has two ſuperlatives, as Bind, hinder, Binder- 


moſt, and hindmoſt; yet it muſt be remembered that hindmoft is not ſo proper 
as hindermoft. Late has two comparatives as well as two ſuperlatives, for from 
late comes later and latter; lateſt or loft. | | 25 | 2 
Me is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive when it implies compariſon, as 
topmoſt, ſauthmoſl, | | 
1 CHAP. VII. Of the PRonovuns. xc 

S too frequent repetition of the ſame words is both diſagreeable and in- 


convenient, we make uſe of ſeveral words to ſupply the place of ſach _ 


P 


A pronoun is a word that may be uſed inſtead of a noun ſubſtantive ; thus, 
inſtead of my own name, I ſay, J; inſtead of your name, I ſay, you; and 
inſtead of anether man or woman's name, I ſay, be or fee. ; 


words, which are therefore called pronouns. 


As all diſcourſe may be confined to theſe three heads; 1ſt, in ſpeaking of 


ourſelves: 2dly, in ſpeaking t another; and 3dly, in ſpeaking of another; 
theſe three heads are therefore called by the name of per/ons. For 

. 1ſt, When I ſpeak of myſelf, I uſe the word J; and when ſeveral ſpeak of 
themſelves, they uſe the word ave; which words, J and «ve, are of the firſt 
perſon” nt wy! | | | | 


zdly, When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the word thou or you; but when 


we ſpeak to more than one, we uſe the word ze or you; and the words, thou 
or ze, are of the ſecond perſon. | Y; 45 | 
zdly, In ſpeaking of another of the male ſex, we ſay be; but if of the fe- 
mal ſex, we ſay he; and ſhould we ſpeak of any thing that is neither nal 
nor female, we ſay it; and if we ſpeak of more things than one, let them be 
of the male or female ſex, or even of no ſex, we always uſe ey. The words 
be, ſhe, it, and they, arg of the third perſon, Hence the | | 
9 5 Singular = Plural 


{.-" p:Falen, 1: © * f 
..2d Perſon, I hou, or you You, or ye 
3d Perſon, He, ſhe, it They : 


All other nouns when ſpoken /, are of the third perſon ; ſingularwhen SY 
indes 
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Indeed though we ſpeak only of a ſingle perſon, we uſe you, which is plural; 
but never ye. So likewiſe out of complaiſance, we frequently uſe your for thy 
and yours for thine. We likewiſe uſe you inſtead of ye, ſeldom placing ye be- 
fore the verb, though it be the nominative or foregoing, ſtate, unleſs 'by way 
of diſtinction, familiarity, or contempt; as, „Je are the men. „Again, which 


3s likewiſe againſt the rules of grammar, we commonly uſe ye after the verb 


ot a propoſition as, „I will give ye a ſpecimen 2 ns? I will take it away 
« from 

IRS Toca are declined, they are ſaid to have a. Gpregaing late and a 
following ſtate. 

The foregoing fate, is that in which a word is uſed before a verb; and the 
following ſtate that in which it is uſed after the verb. 

From theſe pronouns are derived others, called pronouns poſſeſſive, ſo called 
becauſe they denote poſſeſſion ; ; from me comes my and. mine ; from thee, thy, 
and thine; from us, our, and ours; and from Zeu, your, and yours. Th ſe 
- pronouns are ſometimes uſed to expreſs the cauſe or author of a thin 3 as, 
« This is your doing ;” i. e. you are the cauſe of this. Again, is is 
% my book ;” that is, I am the owner of this book. Theſe poſſeſſive pro- 
nouns haye no caſes. 

In order to render the 4eclenfion of pronouns, and the Proper "= of them 
more plain, we have ſubjoined, from Dr. Wallis, 


A TABLE of all the PRONOUNS. in the Did States, 


| ; Their Poſſefliy 
8 to be uſed 
= 
855 Bf wb 1 
= & == 23 3258 
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Sing. 1 Me My | Mine 
i Perſon << | Fall Ek mY 
C Plur. | We | Us || Our | Ours || 
10 Sing. Thou or you Thee | Thy Thine | _ 
; 2 Perſons 2 . en, 
2 Plur. | Ve or you | You Your Yours 
Sing. He Him | His | His 
. : N She Her | Her | Hers | 
3 Perſons — . 
| | „ Bo... Hh 


633 Them "Their |Theirs| 
1 1 Of Perſons | Who , |Whom|Whoſe Whoſe 


Plur. 


rogative 


Of Things What | - Whereof 


© Pronouns are likewiſe divided into o ſubſtantives and adjectives. The pro- 
nouns ſubſtantive are, J, thou, he, or Joe, in both numbers, together with /im- 
- felf. The adj TOY are, be, fr, it, 98 thy, thine, ber. IVho 
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Who is an interrogative, ſo called from its . uſed in aſking à auto 3 
and i is uſed only when we ſpeak of perſons. 

.*, Fhir, that, and which, are adjeftives, though, commonly reckoned to be 
nouns, for they are not put to ſupphy the place of ſubſtantives, but are 
joined with them, as, 4 This man.“ That book.” And if they occur at 
any time without ſubſtantives, their {ubtantives are then underſtood. This 
and that are called demonſiratives, becauſe they ſhew what particular perſon 
or thing you mean. Tis make theſe, in the plural, and that makes hoſe, 
Which is called an interrogative, when uſed in aſking à queſtion, and a re- 
lative when it has relation to ſome ſubſtantive; expreſſed or underſtood ; as 
«« Here is the book, which (book) you loſt.” It is _ lame 1 in bodk numbers 


| and i is uſed only when we ſpeak of e 


CHAP. VIII. of . | 

Verb is a word that ſignifies. being, action, or ſuffering ; thus, 10 Be, 
Wie being in ſome poſture: o fight, fignifies action; and to be be- 
hoes, gnifies. the pa of a perſon. + Such verbs as fignify merely being, 
are 2 verbs; thoſe that ſignify doing or action, are ative verbs; and 
thoſe that ſignify ſuffering, are called verbs paſſive, Verbs that fignify con- 
dition or habit, are called neuter. In Engliſh we have, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no 
pailive verbs, but expreſs ſuch verbs by means of auxiliary words. | 
As actions may be conſidered as being paſt, or preſent, Verbs have ak 


by which theſe ſenſes are expreſſed. The Engliſh indeed have but two tenſes - . 


or times, vix. the preſent, and the * time; the verb having different 
endings only to expreſs them. 

0 _ preſent eſe: or time which now is, is expreſſed by the verb cls, 
as, I burn. 

The preter tenſe or time, called the Ne, is commonly wok by adding 
d to the preſent tenſe, as burn-ed: but if the preſent e i in it is 
made by adding d only, as love, loved. | 

Some verbs whoſe. preſent tenſe end in 4 or t, have their preter Jer preſent 
as read, lead; but it is to be obſerved, that in pronunciation we 
make a diſtinction, the preſent being pronounced long, and the preter ſhort; 
on which account ſeveral authors of note have choſen, for diſtinction's ſake, 
to write the preter as pronounced; amongſt whom is nnen who writes 
the preters of lead and read, led and red. 

As actions are to be affirmed of ourſelves, 10 others, or of others, verbs are 
ſaid to have perſons, which are ES an by PS the pronouns Tags wg 
te them in Engliſh, as 


3 Singular e 5 Plural 
n bun ' - WF! We burn 
2, Thou burneſt Ye burn 
3, He or ſhe burns They burn 


In other languages, either of the A are expreſſed by an aljeration's . 
in the end of the verb; but in Engliſh this takes place only in the ſingular 
number of the preſent and preter tenſes, according to the * ſcheme, 
wherein the endings of each perſon are expreſt. | 


Preter tenſe owt *F 


Preſent tenſe ſingular 
Perſons 1, The wed. a TEE»: 
be 2, et g 2 edi oo! 71 aſter o final 
3 eth or 8 „ 4 
As the Engliſh differs from other ee wa web to its tenſes ſo it 
does likewiſe with reſpect to he m, N ä 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. 206 of ALS a 


- Mrod is a method made uſe of to expreſs the manner; 'poſſ bility; or or 
| neceſſity of an action, together with the inclination of the agent. In the 
Learned languages, theſe different circumſtances are expreſſed by the alterations 
made in the endings of their verbs; but as the Engliſh does not admit of ſuch 
a change, it is evident, that it has no moods, I he manner, in which we ex- 
preſs theſe circumſtances of action, is by means of auxiliary words, and by the 
place of the nominative. To expreſs the pofjbility of a thing, we uſe can; to 
convey the idea of neceſſity, we uſe muff, or ought ; to expreſs the liberty of the 
ſpeaker, we uſe may; to denote the inclination, we uſe will, or would; and to 
 fignify command, permiſſion, entreaty, or exhortation or doubt, we place the ſub. 
\ Riantive after the verb: as „ fight She French; do J underſtand ?"' 


C HAP. X. Of PaRTICIPLES.' 


A participles are joined to auxiliary or helping verbs, it will be proper 
| to premiſe ſomething concerning them, that the auxiliary verbs coped 

ſelves may be better underſtood. « N 
A participle is derived from a verb, and receives its name from n 
both of the nature of a verb and of an adjective: it partakes of the nature of 
a verb, becauſe it fignifies being, doing, and ſuffering, as a verb does; and 
partakes of the nature of an adjeQtive, becauſe it will not make ſenſe of itſelf ; 
it ſignifies barely a quality, and is joined to a ſubſtantive as an adjeQtive is: 
thus, in the ſentence, © a ling child,” the word /owing is a participle, «ns 
Ggnifies action, as the verb love itſelf does: it partakes likewiſe of the nature 
of an adjective, becauſe when the word loving ſtands by itſelf, it requires ſome 
other word to determine its ſenſe, and when Joined to the ſubſtantive om, 
makes a complete ſentence. _ 

There are two participles ; one of which is ative, and the other paſſive. 

The adtive participle 1s made by adding ing to the verb, as burn, burn. ing: 
but if the verb ends in e mute, the e is omitted, as in aurite, auriting; this i is 

called the aftive participle, becauſe it ſignifies action. 
I The paſbve participle is made by adding ed, 7, or en, to the verb; as tow, 
Burned; lend, lent ; beat, beaten. This is called the paſſive participle, — 
when joined with the verb 70 be, it makes up the whole rann Wiese.. 

* auxiliary verbs are either Pee or defective. | 


CHA P. XI. Of the deſective auxiliary Ve K BS. 


A Defective auxiliary verb is that which is not uſed but in its own or the 


preter tenſe, has no participles, and admits of no helping verbs to be 

t before it: of this kind are do, quill, fall, mays can, with their preter 
tenſes did, would, ſopeuld, might, could, or muſt. * 

When 4 is uſed as an auxiliary verb, it emphatically denotes the preſent 

time; and did the preter. Thus, 7 Gurn, or I burned, is more emphatical or 

flrong whey we ſay I do burn, or 1 did burn. Do and did are formed thus; 

Singular „ Plural 1 


do „ 
Perſons 55 Thou doſt, or you de Ye do, or you do 
| 3 He doth, or does They do c 
1 I did We did 
Perſons K Thou didſt, or you did Ye did, or you did 
3 He did They did 


| Shall or Will. 
RE ball, thou 3 or jou Hall, he hall. P ural, Me fhall, Je Fall, or you 
| b, they ſhall. "'# will, 


ility, or 

In the 
erations 
of ſuch 
we ex- 
| by the 
can; to 
of the 
and to 
ie ſub. 


ll, 


4 


THE ENGLISH: TONGUR ay; 


7 | wil, thou wilt, or you with, le will. Plural, We will, ye or yu will, 


they will. 
* diſtinguiſh ſhall from will, though they are both uſed to expreſs ſome- 


thing future, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that in the firſt perſon Hall ex- 


preſſes a future action; but cui promiſes or threatens; thus / fall proceed, or 
ve ſhall proceed, implies, that our proceeding is ſomgthing future: but when 
we ſay, 1 will beat you, or I will pay you, I promiſe or threaten beating or 
payment. Again, in-the ſecond or third perſons, commands, pronuſes, 
and threatens ; but a barely foretels: thus when Wwe ſay, you Hall go, we 


command a perſon to go; when we ſay, you ¹ avid your money, we pro- 


miſe to pay a perſon ; and when we ſay, he Hall be hanged, we threaten : 
but when we ſay, he uni be beaten, they will run —_— we ny foretel 
ſomething that may happen. 

Shall, from the old verb fall, or ſcaldan, Saxon, makes Pould, which 
thus formed, J. Gould, thou Should, or "Ip Jhould, he Seoul. Plural, Fe yours 
ye or you ſhould, they Gould. 

Will, in the preter tenſe, makes . from the old Saxon verb wolle or 
wwold, and is declined thus, I would, thou wwouldft or you would, be would. 
Pl aral, We æuould, ye or you would, they evould. 

In order to prevent impropriety, it ſhould be ,obſerved, that though both - 
ewould and foould are uſed to denote what was, or had been to come, yet 
aon is only uſed to intimate the will or intention of the doer ; as, I would 
write, i. e. I am willing to write ; but I. Heul, denotes the bare futurity, or 
that the thing will be, and the propriety of doing 1 1 as, 7 Gould write, i.e. 
it is proper for me to write. - 

May is declined thus, I might, thou might or you might, he night, | Plaral, 
He might, ye or you might, they might. 

May comes from the Saxon ts to be able, and might, its preter, from. 
mihi the preter in the Saxon. | 

I may, thou mayſt or you may, he may. We may, ye or gos may, they my. 

Can forms could, in the preter, and is thus declined ; I car, bee c or 
Jou can, he can, Plural, e can, ye or you can, they can. | 

I could, thou couldſt, &c. like Sud. | 

Though both can and cculd intimate the power of doing a thing, yet they 
differ in this, that may and might implies. the right, lawfulneſs, or poſſibility 
of a thing; as I might write, implies it right, lawful, or poſſible for me to 
write. But can or could are uſed only to imply ſufficiency of power or ſtrength 
for doing a thing ; as, I can write, or, I could write; i. e. I had e ſuffi. 
cient, or was able to write. 

Muff, which comes from the Saxon moft, and ought, are thus declined. I muff, 
thou muſt, &c. without any variation in the perſons. I ought, thou oughtef or 
you ought, he ought, fc. both theſe words imply neceſſity or duty. Muff is 
uſed with Fries. both to the future and preſent time; but engt to the preſent 
time only, but if Have follows either muſt or ought, they then relate to the time 
paſt; as, I ought to have done it, i. e. it is fit I ſhould have Gone it at ſome 


time paſt, 
l Of the perfect 8 or auxiliary VER BS. 


"© HE perfect helping verbs are have, dm, or he: they are called 3 
verbs, becauſe they may be joined with other auxiliary verbs, and are uſed 

in moſt of the tenſes. Theſe verbs we have borrowed from the Saxon and 
Gothic languages. When have is uſed as an auxiliary, it denotes the-time in 
which any paſt action was done, and is thus declined; I have, thou 22ſt, he 
hath. Plural, We hawe, ye hawe, they have. Its perfect is Lad, and is de- 
lined after the ann manner; I bas, thou Baal, or you had, he Fla, 
* 
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16 A COMPREHENSIVE/GRAMMAR OF, &c. 
Plaral, We had, &c. When bad is prefixt to another verb, it denotes that the 


action is juſt paſt; as, I have dined, 7z.e. the action of dining 1s — paſt. 
Hau, denotes, that an action was paſt before another which was paſt. 


ikewiſe; 
as, When Peter came to my houſe, I Bd dined; i. e. the action of dining was 
paſt, before that of Peter's arrival, though paſt likewiſe,” Ha is likewiſe uſed 
to fignify the time paſt of an action not done, but intended to be done; as, 
I had gone thither, but Peter prevented me; i. e. the action of going thither 
was intended, and would have been paſt, kad it not been for Peter's preven- 

In this ſenſe the ſecond branch of the ſentence begins with but,” à8 in 


8 75 "the example produced. When fall or <vill is added to have, it denotes the 
| _ time'that is not, but will be paſt ; as, IH have burned it, I aui have tranſ- 


ſcribed it an hour hence. © _—- & el e 

As the Engliſh, properly ſpeaking, have no verbs paſſive, this defect is 
ſupplied by adding am or be, to the participle paſſive: thus in de, the participle 
paſſive becomes a kind of verb paſſive when joined with am, as 7 am lowed. 
But as am is a very irregular verb, it will not be unneceſſary to add the manner 
in which it is declined in the prefent and preter tenſes. ' In the preſent tenſe it 
is declined thus; fingular, I am, thou art, or you are, he is: plural, wwe are, &c. 
or, I be, thou be'fl, he be; plural, we be, ye be, &c. In the. preter, we decline 
thus, I was, thou waſ?, or you were, he was ; plural, ave were," ye vere, or you 


"vere, &c. or I were, thou ⁊vert, be were ; plural, ave were, ye were, they awere. 


This verb makes 70 be in the infinitive; the adtive participle is being; and 


the paſſive participle beer be, be and were auert, are generally uſed after the 


conjunctions if, that, although, &c. as, if I be then at home; although ſhould 


be at home; admitting that I were your brother. Be is uſed after /et; as lit him 
be quiet. The irregular verbs are ſo numerous, that a particular detail of them 
would take up too much room in this treatiſe ; but as this omiſſion is already 


ſupplied in the ſubſequent ſheets, we may be excuſed for not producing them 
here. The reader, whether a native or a foreigner, whether male or female, 
whether learned or unlearned, may eafily comprehend what has been delivered 


in the foregoing pages, and be abundantly guarded by them, either from a 


vitious pronunciation, or an impropriety of ſtyle. 


* py. 
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, &c. 
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or yon 
were. 
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ene, N 


The firſt letter of the alphabet In 
all the known languages, except - 
ing the Æthiopic, in which it 
is the thirteentb. The reaſons 
aſſigned for its priority are, that it is the firſt 
and eaſieſt pronounced by children in their in- 
fancy. It is one of the five vowels in the 
Engliſh language, and has three different 
ſounds, - viz. the ſlender, open, and broad, A 
lender, peculiar to the Engliſh, reſembles 


the French e maſculine, or their a in fait; 


as alſo in the Engliſh words, place, face, and 
in all thoſe which terminate in ation, as na- 
tion, A open, like the a of the Italians, is 


| ſounded in father. A broad, is ſounded in talk 
and wall, I:ke the au in pauſe. A is ſhort in 


glaſs and fancy, and is generally made long by 
an e final as plane, or by the addition of an i, 
When ſet before nouns of the ſin- 
gular number, it denotes one, as à man, i. e. 
one man; or ſignifies ſomething indefinite, 


as, 4 man may paſs this way, that is, any | 
. man, 


Before a word beginning with a vow- 
el, we write an, as an ox, and likewiſe be- 
fore an h filent, as an herb, but when the þ 
is ſounded, we then write a, as a horſe, Be- 
fore a participle it denotes ſome action not 
yet finiſhed, as, I am @ walking. Formerly 


it was a contraction of at, as Thomas 4 
Becket, for at Becket. | 
fies to, as, © hunting Chloe went, in 


Sometimes it figni- 


Prior. It has likewiſe a peculiar fignifica- 


3 implying each, as, he gains a hundred 


Af year. In abbreviations, with a 


| froke over it thus, LA] it ſtood for 5000 


among the Romans, With logicians, it de- 
notes an univerſal rmative propoſition, 


On the inſcriptions of marbles it ſtands for 


when triple, auro, . argento, ære, i; e. gold, 


ſilver, braſs. On the reverſe of ancient me- 


dals, it fignifies that they were firuck at Ar- 


dos, or Athens, on moderne, at Paris. A+ | 


| 


— 


the ecclefiaſtical year of the 


Royal Engliſh Dictionary. 


aB 


mong cherchanty; if ſet alone after a bill of 


exchange, it ſignifies accepted, and is uſed by 


them to diſtinguiſh their ſets of accompts in- 


inſtead of a figure, thus A, B, C, are inſtead 
of 1, 2, 3. a4, or aa, is uſed by phyſicians | 
ſtead of ana, and fign:fies that the propor- 
tions of the ingredients, to which it refers, 


are to be equal, In abbreviations it ſtands 


likewiſe for Artium, or Arts, as A. B. artium 
bacalaureus, or bachelor of arts, when ap- 
plied to time, for anno, as A.M. anno mundi, 


| the year of the world, A, D. anno domini, 
the year of our Lord, A in Mufic, is that 


note which lies between the ad and 3d line in 
the Treble; or upon the top, or 5th line in 
the Baſs. | 157 

AAM, 8. a meaſure made uſe of in the 
Low Countries; which, when filled with com- 
mon water, weighs 288 pounds and makes 
148 3 Paris pints; in Engliſh it makes the 
fame number of pints as it weighs pounds. 

AARON, S. [ hu, Heb, Aaron, a 
mountaineer, or teacher m Her, a moun- 
tain, or NT, crab, teaching] the brother 
of Moſes, in his eighty-third year joined 
with him in the miſſion to Pharoah. The 
firſt high-prieft of the Jews, in whoſe fami- 
ly that dignity was hereditary, . 

A!ARONICAL, Adj. [from Aaron] be- 
longing to, or deſcended from Aaron. 

AB, at the beginning of Engliſh Saxon 
names, is generally a contraction of abbot, or 
abban, and ſhews that they either had an ab- 
bey, or belonged to one, as AbbingTon. 

AB, S. [au, ab, Heb. father] the ele- 
venth month of the civil, and the fifth of 
ewe. It an- 
ſwers to our July, On the ßiſt they faft, in. 
commemoration of Aaron's death; on the 
ninth, for the burnipg of the temple of So- 
lomon by the Chaldeans ; and Ukewiſe ion 
account of Adrian's edit, by which they 
were baniſhed from Jarualem, ad 6b the 

18th, 


a hs 
« 


"WA? 
ch, becauſe the lamp in the ſanQuary was 
that night extinguiſhed, in the reign of Ahaz, 
©. ABAYCA, S. [Perſ.] an Indian plant in 
the Philippines, which 1s ſown every year, and 
. when gathered is ſteeped in water, and beaten 
ike hemp. The white makes very fine linen, 
but the grey is uſed only in cordage. 7 
ABACTISTA, S. [old Lat, from Abacus] 
an arithmetician : a word now out of uſe, 


ABA'CK | 
ABAIKE g Adv. backwards. Obſolete, 


AB ACO T, S. a cap of ſtate, in the form 


ef a double crown, worn by ancient Engliſh 
kings. 3 : 
ABT ED, Part. [ Abactus, Lat, driven 
away] Law term, driven away by ſtealth, or 
violence. 5 Wo 
AA CTOR, S. [ 4ba#er, Lat.] in Law, 
one who drives away cattle in herds, either by 
ſealth or violence, in oppoſition to thoſe who 
_ Neal only a ſheep or two. | 
ABA*CUS, S. [ Abacus, Lat.] a kind of 
eupboard, or buffet, now out of uſe. 


ABA'CUS, [pax, Phenic. Habal, duſt] | 


among Mathematicians, a table covered with 
duſt, on which the ancients uſed to draw their 
Fchemes, or write their figures; hence 

ABACUS Pyrbagoricus, or Pythagorela a- 
Dacus, fignified a table of numbers uſed for 
the more eafily conveying the firft elements of 
arithmetic, and derived its name from Pytha- 

zoras the inventor. | 
_ © ABA!CUS, S. in Architecture, the upper- 


moſt member of the capital of a pillar, ori- 


_ ginally intended to repreſent a ſquare tile laid 
over a baſket, Its form varies in the different 
orders. 
Ionie, it reſembles the tile its original. In 
the richer orders, ſuch as the Corinthian and 
Compoſite, its four fides are arched, or cut 
inwards with ſoms ornament, as a roſe, or a 
- fiſh's tail, in the middle of each arch. 
- ABA'DDIRES, S. [Punic, great fathers 
certain deities of the Carthaginians, 9 
ABA“ DDON, S. [ afa3oy, Gr. of Max, 
Heb. Abadon, a deftroyer] the name given in 
the Revelations to the king of locuſts, an in- 
 fernal angel; and one of the names of Satan. 
ABA/FT, Adv, [ Abaftan, Sax. behind] 
that part of a ſhip which is towards the hinder 
part or ſtern, including all the ſpace from 
thence to the fore-maſt, uſually allotted to 
the maſter and captain, Strictly ſpeaking, 
the ſtern is only the outſide, but abaft includes 
both infide and outſide, : | 
 ABAVSANCE, S. [ Abarfer, Fr. to depreſs 
or bring down] an act of reſpect paid to a 
perſon by a bow, &c. Now wrote obeiſance, 
though corruptly, according to Skinner. 
To ABALIEKNATE, V. Act. [abalieno, 
Lat.] in Civil Law, to make that another's 
which was our own before; to transfer pro- 
perty from one perſon to another. c 
. ABALIENA/TION, S, [alienatio, 


In the Tuſcan, Doric, and ancient | 


ter than the Europea 


ET 
another. In the} Roman law, the things 
transferred were ſtiled res mancipii, the perſons 
capable of purchaſing were Roman citizens, 
or foreigners. by particular indulgence ; the 


by weights, ready money, or ſutrender before 
a magiſtrate, * © 


To ABAYND, v. Ad. [contrated from 


abundon, now obſolete] to forſake, and Vor- 
ce tigern enforced the kingdom to ab And. 
Fairy Queen. | Rs 

To ABA'NDON, V. Act. [abandonner, 
Fr. from abandonnare, It.] to forſake one's 
colours, bandum in Italian fignifying an en- 


| fign ; or rather from the Saxon bana, deſtruc- 
tion or a curſe] to give up, refign, or quit, fol- 
{lowed by the particle zo or over, before a 


fubſtantive; to forſake or caſt off. 

' ABANDONED, Part. Adj. [from aban- 
don] given up, forſaken, deſerted, corrupted 
in the higheſt degree. | 

ABANDONER, S. [from abandon] 
perſon guilty of forſaking or deſerting. 

ABA!/NDONING, 8. [from abandon] the 
act of deſerting or forſaking. 


the. 


Fr.] the act of forſaking, or the ſtate of a per- 
ABANDUM, S. [D Bana, Sax.] in Law, 


any thing ſequeſtred, cenfilcated, or denounced 


to be forfeited, | 
ABANET, S. [Heb.] a kind of girdle, 
worn by the Jewiſh prieſts, EE 
ABANNITION, S. [abarnitio, cor, 
Lat.] a baniſhment for one or two years, on 
account of 'man-ſlaughter, _ 


not, and Bantu, Gr. to fink under] in Surgery, 
the perforating part of an inſtrument called a 
trepan, which derives its name from its being 


the brain, when the ſkull is cut through. 


Berrtan, Sax, or Barrten, Teuton.] inſatia- 
bleneſs : now obſolete. | 
To ABA'RE,V.A. [abarian,Sax.]to make 
bare, diſcover, or diſcloſe : now out of uſe. 
To ABA/RNARE, v. AR. [Sax.} in 
Law, to inform; to diſcover a ſecret crime 
to a magiſtrate, 


and articulus, Lat. a joint] an apt conſtruc- 


perform their functions, and move ftrongly 
and eafily, as in the thighs, arms, &c. 

AB/AS, S. [Perſ.] a weight uſed in Perſia 

for weighing pearls, being an eighth part ligh- 

n 

To ABAYSE, V. Act, [abaiffer, Fr. 

bas, low, or baſis, Lat. a foundation} to hum- 


a 
. 
\ * * 7 


At ſea, it denotes to ſtrike, take in, 
a flag, in token of ſubmiſſioon. 


ABA'/SED, Adj. [from abaſe] brought 


Lat. the act of transferring one's xight to 


— 
. 


| down humbled, In Heraldry, denotes the 


© top 


manner in which it was performed, was either 


ABA\NDONMENT, S. [abandannement, 


ABAPTISTON, 8. [A gage, from a Sol 


contrived ſo, as to be kept from finking into _ 
ABA'RCY, S. [from à privative, and + 


ABARTICULA'TION [from ab from, 
tion of the bones, by which they can readily 


ble; to bring down; to" depreſs; to lower. 


e thingy 


e perſons 
citizens, 
ce; the 


as either 


T before 


act of bringing, or tate of being brought low; 
depreſſion. p 
© ABA'SSI, S. [Perf.] a filver coin in Per- 


hibition of trading, iflued againſt all French 


or adding another inverted, The marks are 
either tawney. © | 
_ Gwillim explodes the ſuppoſition of abate- 
. ments as a mere. ee in cafes of | 


_ ouſtom- houſe; © e word is uſed for an allow- | y 
ance made for 


wards towards the point of the ſhield, or elſe 


thing leſſened, © abated of their virulence,” | 


| hind legs upon the ground both at once, ob- 
N abudeſſa, Sax. and thence by contraction ab- 


beſſe, Fr.] the ſuperior or governeſs of a nun- 


ing; extenuation. 


price of goods, 


ABA 


ABB 


wp of the wings of any bird to look down- | or allows of an abatement. - 8 


to be ſhut. A chevron, pale, or bend are a- 
zaſed, when their points terminate in or be- 


low the center of the ſhield: an ordinary is poſſe 


debaſed, when below its due ſituation. 
'  ABA!/SEMENT,, S. [abaiſſement, Fr.] the 


ſia, which takes its name from Shab Abbas 


II. the inventor. 7 7 85 3 
To ABA'SH, V. Act. ¶ ver baeſſen, Dutch, 


to aſtoniſh] to affect with ſudden ſhame, or 


ABATTOR, S. [Lat.] in Law, one w 
enters on a houſe or land, void by the death 
of the laſt poſſeſſor, before the heir taxes 
eſſion. 5 WO th 
ABA TU DE, S. in old records] any thing 
diminiſhed. 5 

ABATURES, S. [from abate] in Hunt - 
ing, the ſprigs of graſs beat down by a ſtag 
in his paſſage. _ | 

To'ABAYY, or ABE/Y, [from Buy, the 
letter @ being added, according to Skinner] in 
Law, to ſuffer a great penalty; to purehaie, 
or pay dear for. You ſhall abay it. 


confuſion ; to daſh, “ They heard and were q Chauc. now obſolete. 


abaſbed. Milton, The paſſive is followed 
by the particles at, or of, 

To ABA'TE, þ A. [ abbatre, Fr. to beat 
down] to leſſen or diminiſh; todeject, ordepreſs 
the mind. In Commerce, to lower or leſſen 
the price of goods either in buying or ſelling. 

To ABA TE, V. N. to grow leſs: ſomes 
times uſed with the particle of before the 


d, | 

Ts ABA'TE,V. in common law, uſed both 
actively and neuterly ; actively, it implies to 
beat, or pull down; to deftroy ; to defeat, or 
overthrow a writ on accountof ſomeerrors, or 
to ſtep into the poſſeffion of land between the 
former poſſeſſor, and his next ſurviving heir. 
In the neuter fignification, it denotes, to be 
fruſtrated, overthrown, or diſabled, 

To ABAYTE, V. A. in Horſemanſhip, is 
applied to the curvets of a horſe, which is ſaid | 
to abate his curvets, when he puts his two 


ſerving the ſame exactneſs always, ; 
ABA'!TELEM, S, [Fr.] the conſul's pro- 


merchants, in the Levant, who do not diſ- 
charge their debts, or ſtand to their bargain. 
ABATTEMENT, S. [from abate] the act 
of remitting or abating; the ſtate of a perſon 
who is deprived of a poſt; the cauſe of abat- 
In Law, the act of the a- 
bator. In Heraldry, ſomething added to a 
coat of arms, to djminiſh its dignity, and is 
either by diminution, or reverſion. Abate- 
ment by diminution is the blemiſhing any 
part by adding a mark or ſtain to the eſcut- 
cheon. Abatement by reverſion is either by 
turning the whole .eſcutcheon upſide dawn, 


r murry, But the editor of 


High treaſon,” In Commerce, abatement de- 
notes the allowance given any trader in the 

prompt payment, when 
ed on credit, At the 


he might hape in 


| the damage received by the 
oods delivered in. 5 : 


Hen, * 


. abbey and lubbed, Dan, fat] a ſlothful loiterer- 
ABATER, 8. [Lat-]-9ne who "abate, | B 2 


ABB, S. the yarn of a weaver's warp, 
ABB-WOOL, $;*z-compound word uſed 
inthe ſame ſenſe as the former. . 
ABBA, S. [xaR, Syr. a ſcripture word, 
fignifying father] the ſpirit whereby we cry 
Abba, father, Rom. viii. 15, At firſt a term 
of affection both in the He and Chaldaic, 
but at length became a title of dignity, very 
much affected by the Jewiſh doors, as is e- 
vident from Chrift's forbidding his diſciples te 
call any man their farber upon earth. . 
ABBA ASS IES, S. [Perſ.] a filver cott RD. 


current in Perſia, See Abaſſi. 


ABBA!CY; or ABBA'THEY, s. L. 


batia, Lat.] the rights, privileges, or juriſ- 


dition of an abbot. f 
ABBA “TIS, S. in old records, the ſteward 
of the ſtables or groom. 5 8 
AlBBER, 8. [Brit.] the mouth or fall of 
a river, prefixed to the names of towns ſitua- 

ted in ſuch circumſtances. 
A'BBESS, S. Cabuteſſa, Lat. from whence 


nery of women. Though, on account of 
their ſex, they are not allowed to perform the 
offices of the prieſthood, yet they formerly. 
confeſſed their nuns, and gave bleſſings; but 
being deprived of that privilege on account of 
their abuſing it, are now only allowed to 


commiſſion a prieſt to act for them. 


A'BBEY, S. [ 4bbatia, Lat. abaie, Fri] a 
religious houſe governed by an abbeſs when 
appropriated to the fair ſex, and by an abbot 
when inhabited by. men. 'The privileges of 
theſe places were formerly ſo great, that they 
were exempted from the viſitation of the bi- 
ſhop, and were a ſanctuary for any malefactor 
after tKe commiſſion of the moſt atrocious: 


crimes. Prior to the reformation, one third 
{of the benefices in England were appropriated 
to them; and at the diſſolution of them by 


VIII. there were 190 of them, whoſe re- 


venues were between 200 J. and 350004. pf 
annum (according to biſhop Burnet) which, at 


a medium, muſt have amounted to 2,8 53, 000. 


early, 1 5 
A'BBEY-LUBBER, S. [compounded of 


in 


3 


AB B 


4 p 


| Lity and auſterity. © No huge over-grown ab- 
 bey-lubber.”* Span. Fryar. 


ABBOꝰr, S. [abud or atbed, Sax. from au, 


ab, Heb. father, abbots being ſtiled patres, 
or fathers z and abbeſſes, matres, or mothers ] 


the chief or ſuperior of an abbey inhabited by 


the male ſex. They were at firſt laymen, 
liudject to the biſhop, and had no ſhare in ec- 

 clefiaſtical affairs, were men of great ih 

neſs and ſimplicity, and were contented with 
the government of their own monaſteries. 
At length they were allowed a prieſt out of 
their own body, and ſome of them having 
rendered themſelves conſpicuous for their 
learning, they were called from their obſcu- 


| rity, and affected independency, which was 


at laſt granted them, after great oppoſition, | 


Hence aroſe the new diſtinction of abbots 
mitred or not mitred, croziered or not cro- 
ziered, The mitred abbots were exempt 
from the juriſdiction of the dioceſan, and in - 
veſted with epiſcopal authority within their 
ſeveral precincts, and in England were lords 
of parliament, of which Camden reckons 
© twenty-five, as may be ſeen in Gibſon's edi- 
tion, p. 242. The unmitred abbots were 
ſubject to the viſitation of the dioceſan. 
Croziered abbots are thoſe who bear the crozier 
or paſtoral ſtaff, and uncroziered thoſe who 
did not. It is likewiſe an honorary title 
borne by magiſtrates, -which was antiently aſ- 
- +. ſumed by perſons, who had not the leaſt con- 
cern with a monaſtic life, Thus Philip I. 
Louis VI. and the dukes of Orleans were 
called abbots of St. Agnan. ; 
TO ABBRE'VIATE, V. A. [abbreviare, 
Lat. to ſhorten] to ſhorten, by omiſſion of 
. the leſs important parts; to abridge ; to ſhor- 
ten by contraction. Figuratively, to cut ſhort. 
% Our lives are abbrewiated into hundreds and 
*Feores.”* Brown's Vulg. Err, _ 
_ © ABBREVIA'TION, S. [from abbreviate] 
the act of ſhortening, by dropping ſome let- 
ters of a word, or ſubſtituting marks in their 
ſtead, Phyſicians make uſe of them both for 
ſpeed and myſtery, Aq. menth. for Aqua 
menthæ, mint-water. The Jewiſh rabbies 
frequently omit all but the initial letters, 
which dean Swift ſeems ludicroufly to allude 
to in the edition of his works publiſhed by 
himſelf, which are ſubſcribe) by J. S. D. S. 


P. D. in length, Jonathan Swift, Dean of 
St. Patrick's Dublin. 85 
ABBREVIAT TOR, S. [abbreviateur, Fr.] 


one who ſfiortens or abridges. 8 
ABBREVIA/TURE, S. [abbreviate] a. 
mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening, as D for 
five hundred. Figuratively, a compendium, 
or abridgement. An excellent abbrewiature 
of the whole duty. Taylor's Guide. But this 
3s a ſenſe in which it is ſeldom uſed at preſent. 
ABBREUVOIR, S. [French, from brau- 
wen, Dut. or &riwwar, Sax. to boil] a watering 


In a religious houſe, under pretence of ſane- | 


þ. 


rian laughter, by medic 


the quitting the office ih favour of another 
but this does not. Thus James II. is ſaid 
have abdicated the crown 4 but Philip IV. 
Spain to have reſigned it, 
favour of his ſucceſſor, 


ABD 
uſed for the place where two flones- join, 
which is filled up with mortar or cement, 

- ABBROY'CH, V. A. [| abbrocher, Fr.] from 
ab, from, and broche, a ſpit, i. e. to ſnatch off 
the ſpit] in Law, to buy up, or engroſs any 
commodities, in order to ſell them again, be- 
fore they have been brought to, or expoſed in 
a market. M. S. temp. Ed. III. ve 

ABBRO/CHMENT, S. [ abbrocamentum, 
Lat.ſce'To ABBRO/CH ]the actof foreſtalling. 
ABBUTTA'LS, S. | abbuto, cor. Lat. ab- 
buter, Fr. to bound, from bout, Fr. a bound or 
end] in Law the buttings or boundings of 
lands, ſhewing on what other lands they are 
bounded. The ſides are ſaid to lay bordering, 
but the ends are ſaid, properly, abutting, or 
abounding. Camd. | 
ABDA, S. [x19y, Heb. a ſervant, from 
Tax, abad, Heb, to ſerve, or that cloud, 
from ay ab, Heb, a cloud, and x da, Syr. that] 
a ſcripture appellative, or proper name, A- 
doniram, ſon of Abga.” 1 Kings iv. 6. 
ABDA'LS, S. [Perſ.] a kind of furious 
enthufiaſts in Afia, who frequently run about 
the ftreets, killing all they met. | 
ABDELA'VI, S. in Botany, the Egyptian 
melon, TOA | g 
ABDERTC TE, 8. [from Abderg, the name 
of a ſea-town in Thrace] an inhabitant of 
Abdera, applied by way of emphaſis, to fignify 
Democritus, who was born there, | 
ABDERIAN, Adj. 4 Abdera] Alde- 
writers, uſed to de+ 
note inceſſant laughter, in alluſion to that of 
Democritus of Abdera, who always laughed 


_ ABDE'ST, 8. 171 a kind of ablu- 
tion, or waſhing, uſed by the Mohammedans, 
before prayer, at entering their moſques, or 
reading the Koran. 
ABDE!/VENHAM, S. a term uſed in Af. 
tronomy for the head of the twelfth houſe. 
A'BDI, S. [May, aldi, Heb. my ſervant, 
from ay, abad, a ſervant, and i, my] the 
father of Cis, the Levite, mentioned 2 Chron. - 
xXix. 12, Likewiſe the ſon of Maloch, x 
Chron. vi. 7. | 
To A/'BDICATE, V. A. [abdico, Lat.] to 
renounce, reſign, withdraw from, or volunta- _ 
rily to forſake an office, either by expreſs © 
words, or by ſuch acts as are incompatible 
with the nature of it. : 
ABDICA'TION, S. [abdicatio, Lat.] the 
aft whereby a perſon in office renounces the 
ſame, before the legal time of ſerviceis expired, 
It differs from reſignation, becauſe that implieg 


| at the follies of mankind, 


* et 


becauſe he 


2 55 is, 
Heb, the ſervant 


ABDVEL, S. [ap, 


of God, of Jay, abad, Heb, a ſervant, and 
den, el, God] the proper name of a perſon” 
mentioned 1 Chrox, v. 15.. ** Ahi, ſon of Abs: 


Mace, now obſolete, But, in Maſonry, ill | 


| die), chief of the houſe,"* 


A. Dh 


» ew mk £ 


ewe 
_ little 


AB D 


@ place in which goods or money were pre- 
ſerved in churches, or a cheſt wherein reliques 
were depoſited, Mon. Aug. 173. 
ABDO/MEN, S. [ abdomen, Lat. from abdo, 
to hide, or from abdo, and omentum, Lat. the 
caul] The cavity called the lower belly, which 
contains the ſtomach, guts, ſpeen, bladder, 
and inteftines. It is divided into three leſs 
cavities or regions, termed the epigaſtrium 
the umbilicos, or regio umbilicalis; and the 
hypogaſtrium. It is lined on the inſide with 
a thin, ſoft membrane, called the peritonæum, 
which keep the viſcera in their places. On 


the outſide it is/defended by five pair of muſ- 


cles, which not only preſerve the viſcera from 


| Caſualties, but likewiſe, by their alternate 


relaxations and contractions, promote digeſ- 

tion, and evacuate the faeces. 
ABDO/MINAL, 7 Adj. [abdomen] ſeated 
ABDO/MINOUS, S in or belonging to the 


| abdomen. Paunch-bellied, unweildly, but now 


ſeldom uſed by any but medical authors. 
To ABD/UCE,V. A&.[ abduco, Lat. to draw 


from] to draw away, or move from one place 


or poſition to another. If we abduce the eye 
upon either corner,” Brown's Vulg. Err. 


dical or ſcientific authors. | 
ABDU'/CENT, Part. [from abduce] indued 
with a power of drawing, or pulling back. The 
al ducent muſcles are thoſe which pull back the 
parts to which they are joined ; when applied to 
the hand, they are thoſe muſcles which are 
made uſe of to open it, when ſhut. : 
ABDU'CTION, S. [ Abdu@!o, Lat. adraw- 
ing, deducing from} in logic, is an argument, 


. wherein the major is evident, but the minor 


ſtands in need of further proof. Thus in this 
ſyllogiſm : © All, whom God abſolves, are 
freed from fin: (which is the major) but 


God abſolves all who are in Chriſt, (the minor 
therefor 


fore, all, who are in Chriſt, are freed 
n the conclufion.) The major, that, 
all wwhom God abſobues are freed from ſin, is 


evident; but the minor, that, God abſobves 


all who are in Chrift, is not, and therefore 
ſtands in need of the following propoſition to 


prove it, namely, that God received fatisfac- 


tion for fin by the ſufferings of Chriſt, In 
ſurgery, it ſigniſies a fracture, wherein the ends 
of the bones recede from each other. 
ABDU/CTOR, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, ap- 
plied to thoſe muſcles which draw back the 
parts to which they are joined. Abductor 
guricularis, or the abductor of the little finger, 
is the muſcle which is inſerted in the firſt 
bone, and ſerves to draw it from the reſt, and 
bend it a little, Abductor Indicis, or the 


' muſcle which: draws back the fore-finger, is 


inſerted in the firſt bone of that finger, and 


_ draws it towards the thumb. Abdufor mi- 


mi e or the drawer back of the 
finger; already deſeribed, under the 
terms abdutfer auriculgris, * The Abduttor | 


This word ſcarcely ever occurs, unleſs in me- 


8 AB E 
© ABDITO/RIUM, S. [Lat.] in old records, minimi digiti pedis, or of the little toe, is inferted 


in its ſecond bone, and pulls it from the reſt. 
The Abdufor oculi, or abductor of the eye, 
is one of the four muſcles, which riſes from 
the bottom of the orbit, and draws the eye 
towards the outward canthus or corner. The 
Abduftor pollicis, . or, of the thumb, ſtiled 
likewiſe thenar, makes the fleſhy body, called 
by anatomiſts, mons Lunæ, or mountain of 
the moon, and draws the thumb from the 


cle which draws the great toe, 1s that which 
draws it from the reſt. 

A-BEA'RING, [part. noun. ] in Law, be- 
haviour, as, to be bound to a good a- Bear- 


Harris and Bailey. 

ABECEDA/RIAN, 8. [abecedarius, Lat. 
one who teaches the alphabet, or firſt rudimenta 
of learning. Farnaby was reduced, by his 
misfortunes, to follow the trade of an Abeceda- 
rian. Mood. Ath. Oxon. Now out of uſe, 

ABECE/DARY, Adj. belonging to, or in- 
ſcribed with, the letters of the alphabet, . in 


letters,” Brown's Vulg. Err, Scarce ever 
uſed by any authors at preſent, 
ABE'CHED, Part. [ abecher,Fr. to feed with 
the bill, from bec, Fr, a beak, or bill] fed, ſa- 
tisfied, refreſhed. © Yet ſhulde I ſom dele 
been abecbed. Gower, fol. 32. p. 1. col. 2. 

ABE D, Adj. [from à contracted from af 
and _ In bed. See A. 

ABEDN 


ſervant, and un nagab, light, or ſplendor} 
the name given by Nebuchadnezzer to Aza- 


ſter, and afterwards ordered to be thrown into 
name of Abednego. Dan: i. 7. 


tal, unſtable] the ſecond ſon of Adam, men- 
tioned Gen. iv. 2. a ſhepherd of unblemiſhed 
integrity, and approved by the Deity, but was 
through envy ſlain by his brother Cain, A 
cataſtrophe which ſeems to have been prophe- 
tically. known to Adam, at the time of naming 
him, ſince it ſtrongly points out ſuch an event. 

ABELITION, S. the licence given to a 
criminal to defiſt'from proſecution, Harris. 

ABENA/GUIES, S. the French name for 
the Owenagungas, North-England, or eaſtern 
Indians in America, | | 

ABENAGUVSE, S. an Indian tribe on the 
back parts of Nova Scotia. 

A'BER or A'BBER, S. [Brit.] the fall, or 
emptying a leſſer water into a greater, as of 
a brook into a river, the mouth of a river; 
hence ſeveral towns ſituated on or near the 
mouth of rivers generally derive the firſt part 
of their names, as Aber-co , &c, 


mouth, broth or brotbock] a royal burgh, in 


N 


the ſhire of Angus in Scotland, famous = 


* 
+ 


fingers, The Abdufor pollicis pedis, or muſ. | 


ing.” A word of no authority, though cited 


the center of two abecedary circles, or rings of 


| E/GO, S. [1-12y, Heb. il. 
nago a ſervant of light, from Jay, abed, a 


rias, whom he likewiſe made his miniſ- 
the fiery furnace. He gave to Azarias the 
A'BEL, S. [527 Heb. Hebel, frail, mor- 


» A/BER-BROTH, S. [from aber, Brit, he 


A B E 
Long. 29 deg. 2 min. V. 
ABERDEEN, or ABERDO/N, S. [from 
Aber, Brit. a mouth, and Dee or Don, the 
names of two rivers] the name of two places 
in the counties of Aberdeen or Mar ; the one 
ſeated on the river Don, the other Dee, and 
ftiled Old and New, Old Aberdeen is eno- 
bled by being a biſhop's ſee, which was tranſ- 
lated " Soi Murtlake by K. David I. in 1100, 
The King's college here, ſo called from 
ames IV, is a very neat, if not ſtately edifice, 
he river Don, on which this city is ſituat- 
, ed, is remarkable for its abounding in ſalmon 
and perch, A mile ſouthward from hence 
lies New Aberdeen, on the river Dee, as its 
name imports ; both theſe towns, taken to- 
- gether, form one city, which ſurpaſſes all in 
the north for largeneſs and beauty, It ſtands 
in a fine air ; its inhabitants are well-bred, 
and the houſes well-built, moſtly of ſtone, 
and four ſtories high. The greateſt ornament 
td this city is the Mareſchal college, or aca- 
demy, originally a Franciſcan friery, built by 
Geerge Keith, earl-marſhal in 1693, but en- 
Jarged and beautified fince by the city. This 
is the capital of the ſheriffiome, a royal 
burgh, and gives the title of carl to an an- 
cient branch of the family of Gordons, It 
Has a great revenue from its ſalmon fiſhery, 
produces excellent linen, and has a good ma- 
nufacture for thread and worited ſtockings, 
It has a great exportation for pickled pork, 
which is reputed the beſt cured, for long 
voyages, of any in Europe; and on that ac- 
count victuals moſt of the Dutch Eaſt- India 
ſhips. The neighbouring ſea reproaches the 
Inhabitants with criminal negligence, for 
confining themſelves ſolely to the ſalmon 
fiſhery, while the Dutch are enriching them- 
* ſelves by the great quantities of herrings, and 
other fiſh, they catch on their coaſts, In the 
middle of the city is a ſpring, called the A- 
berdonian ſpaw, from its being fimilar to that 
in the biſhopric of Liege, hoth in taſte and 
quality. | 
ABERDE'EN-SHIRE, S. [from Aberdeen, 
and ſcyr, or ſcyre, Sax. a portion or province, 
from ſcyran, Sax, to divide into portions, or 
parts] a county, in the middle diviſion of 
Scotland, bounded on the ſouth with part of 
Angus and Merns, or rather with the river 
Dee and the Grandbains ; on the N,W, by 
| — of Bamff- ſhire; on the N. by part of 
Murray ; on the E. by the German ocean; 
and on the W. by the river Spey, and part of 
Badenoch ; being in length, according to 
Templeman, 73 miles, but 46 only accord- 
ing to Gibſon's Camden ; in breadth it is 28, 
and in area 1179 ſquare miles, The ſoil pro- 
duces corn, particularly barley, rye, and oats, 
in great plenty. The hilly parts abound in 
eagles, and are covered with firs and oaks. 
It has quarries of variegated marble, lime- ſtone 


— 


© _ ne 
and Nate, Its rivers yield muſcles, containing 


winters are more gentle than could be ex- 
peed; and it kas ſprings of allum- water, and 
veins of ſtone, from whence allum boils. 
ABERFRA'W, S. [Aber, Brit. a mouth, 
and Frato, the river's name] a ſmall village 
in Angleſea, N. Wales; formerly the royal 
ſeat of the kings of Guynedh, or N, Wales, 
thence ſtiled kings of Aberfraw, The rec- 
tory is in the gift of the prince of Wales, 
ABERRANCE, or ABE'RRANCY, 8. 
{ Aberro, Lat. to wander from the right wa 
a deviation from the truth, an error, miſ- 
take, or falſe opinion, Alter the crafis of 
his underſtanding, and render it as obnoxious 
to aberrances, as now.” GClanville's Scep. 
Scrent, This term is not uſed at preſent, 
ABERRANT, Part. [ Aberrans, Lat. 
wandering, from aberro] deviating from the 
right, or common way, | 
 ABERRAYTION, S. [ aberratio, Lat. a 


from the common track. © There is no hereſy 

in ſuch an aberration.” Clanvil. Scipſ. Scient. 

This word is uſed by preſent writers but 
very ſeldom, In aſtronomy, it implies a ſmall 

apparent motion of the fixed ſtars, diſcovered 

by Dr, Bradley, owing to the progreſſive 

motion of light, and the ſenſible proportion, 
which the velocity thereof bears to the —y 

of the annual motion of the earth, Theſe 

ſmall ecliptic motions of thE ſtars occaſion their 

declinations and diſtances from the poles of the 
world to vary 20 min. and a half on one fide 

or the other. | 

ABE'STA, S. [Arab. ] in Perſian antiquity, 

one of the ſacred books of the Magi, aſcribed 

to Zoroaſter their founder, and is a comment 

on the Zend and Pazend. 

To ABE TT, V. Act. [ Betan, 
teren, Teut. or Boten, old Eng. to 
blow in the ſame manner as a fire] 
encourage, or help. It is well known, they 
aberted both parties in the civil war.“ Addif. 

Freebeld. No. 28. | | 
To ABETT, V. Act. in Law, to aid, in- 
cite, adviſe, encourage, or ſet another on. 


otheron, or incouraging him to the commiſſion 
of a crime, either by command, advice, or 
aſſiſtance. 5 

A BETTER, or ABETTOR, 8. from 
abert] the perſon who encourages, ſupports, 
or ſtirs up, © Whilſt this fin of caſumny ' 
has two ſuch potent abettors.“ Govern. of the. 
tongue. In Law, one who inſtigates, encourages, 
or ſets another on to the commiſſion of ſome- 
thing criminal, or aſſiſts in the performance of 
it. There are abettors in felony, but none in 
treaſon, becauſe the, law deems all concerned 
in treaſons to be principals, 8 80 


to expect, or long for] in Law, a thing not 1 


A 


large pearls of a tolerable good colour ; the. 


going out of the way] the act of departing 


ABETTMENT, S. the act of ſetting an- 


ABEY ANCE, S. bayer, Fr. to gape after, 


4 


* 


"= 


poſſeſ 


T1 
A'E 
row t 
Afric⸗ 
of upf 
but fi 
maſte 


A BEX, or HABE SH, S. I Arab.] a nar- 


jon, but in reverſion or expectation. 
row tract, or (lip of land, on the weſtern or 


African ſhores of the Red ſea, formerly a part 
of upper Ethiopia, and ſubject to its emperor 


but fince conquered by the Turks, who are 


maſters of all its bays and ports, 

To ABGREGA'TE, V. Act. [of ab, Lat, 
from grege, a flock] to ſeparate or ſend out 
from a flock ; a word now ſeldom uſed, 

| ABGREGA/TION, S. [from abgregate] 
the act of ſeparating, or parting of one portio 
of a flock or company from another, 

To ABHOR, V. Act. [abborres, Lat. to 
deteſt] to reject with a ſtrong and violent aver- 


ſion; to deteſt with great loathing. 


ABHOHRRENCE, ABHO'RRENCY,S, 
[the firſt uſed by the beſt Engliſh writers, from 
abbor] a paſſion of the mind, ariſing on the 
contemplation of any thing entirely diſagree- 
able, vicious, and worthy of its hatred, 
ABHO'RRENT, Part, and Adj. [ from 


| ebbor] exerting the paſſion of a ſtrong aver- 


fion, or abhorrence; uſed with the particles 


to and evith; and when joined with the former, | 


implies ſomething contrary to, incompatible, 
or inconſiſtent with, * Abborrent to your 
function.. Dryd, Don. Sebaſt. 

A'BIB, S. [22x green fruits, or ripe ears 
of corn] the firſt month of the Jews eccle- 
ſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our March 
and April, and derives its name from the 
maturity of corn, which uſed to be on that 
month in Judea ; at firſt it was named Niſan, 
and before the Jews left Egypt, was reckoned 
the ſeventh; but afterwards was by the com- 
mand of the deity, in the eccleſiaſtical account, 
reckoned the firſt, In this month, the 
paſſover was celebrated by the Jews in com- 
memoration of their leaving Egypt. Ye 
cc came out in the month ib.“ Exod. xiii.'4. 

AD, [Part. pret. of 22 ſcarce ever 
to be het with, unleſs in the following ſen- 
tenc vd evard. They have abid a very 
rigorous teſt.” Lett, 1. i. e. endured, ſuſtained. 

To ABVDE, v. N. [abidan Bax. to ſtay, 
preter. abode and abid; particip. preſ. abiding] 


To ftay or remain in a place; to continue in 


the ſame ſtate without alteration ; to diſlike 
being with, or to have an averſion to. Figu- 
ratively to endure, or ſupport, uſed with the 
particle qvith, before a perſon, and ar or in, 
before the name of a place. The ark of 
God ſhall not abide with us, 1. Sam. v. 7. 


& Abide at the door of the tabernacle,” Lev. 3 


viii. 35, © If ye abide in this land, Fer. xlii, 
10. When followed with , it fignifies to 
ſupport, ſtand by, confide in, or rely upon: 
and in common converſation, to ſecond or 
ſupport a perſon, But this is a ſenſe ſome- 
what low. By Chaucer and Pope, it is uſed 
for refrain; or ſuffer, © calamitous reſtraint 
abides.” Pope's Odefſ, Actively it denotes to 
wait for, to expect, or await, ** Bonds and 


aflictions abide me, Af: xx. 23. 


ABI ne 
| ABVDER, 8. [from abide] a perſon whe 
This 


lives or dwells in any place for a time. 
word is of no authority. | 
ABVDING, 8. [ from abide] a permanent 
ſtate, or continuance; * our days are as ſhad- 
dows, and there is no abiding,” 1 Chron.xxix.1 5. 
ABVDING, Part. pref. fror avide fixed, 
ſettled, permanent, no abiding place. Ap- 
plied to doctrine, it denotes its leaving ſtrong 


and laſting impreſſions on the underi 


ce his word abiding in you.“ i 

ABEC T, Adj. [ Ajectus, Lat. Part. of 
abjicio, to throw away, as of no value] When 
applied to perſons, mean, low, or baſe ; when 
ſpoken of things and actions, contemptible, 
worthleſs and deſpicable z when uſed of con- 
dition, miſerable, forlorn, wretched, void of 
hope, deprived of comfort and abandoned to 
woe. 

AB/JECT, S. (from ſectus, Lat.] a per- 
ſon in the extremities of poverty; in the 
greateſt infamy; in the loweſt abyſs of baſe- 
neſs; and void both of conſcious integrity, or 
reputed honeſty. 4 

To ABJE'CT, V. AR, [ abjicio, Lat. to 
caſt away] to reje& with difdain, ſcorn, or 
contempt ; to throw away as of no worth. A 
word ſeldom uſed, and void of any good au- 
thority among modern writers. : 

ABJECTEDNESS, S. [compound of aþ- 
jected and neſs, from the Goth, M S. which 
implies abſtraction] the ſtate or condition of 
an abject perſon. 5 : 

ABJE'CTION, ABJE'CTNESS, S. [ab- 
jectio, Lat.] a baſe, ſervile, mean diſpoſition 
of mind, 

ABJE'CTLY, Adv. [from abje#] in a 
mean, baſe, ſervile, contemptible, or deſpica - 
ble manner, | 

ABIE'/NA, S. [abeo, Lat, to go out] ſpelt 
likewiſe Abeona; a goddeſs, ſuppoſed, by the 
Romans, to protect adult perſons in their go- 
ing out of doors, and render their departure 
from home, either proſperous or unſucceſsful. 
' ABIGAIL, S. {5:p2x, Heb. Father of 
joy, or the father's joy; from am, Abba 
father, and vn, Gol. He whirled round like a 
whirlwind ; people affected with tumultuous 
joy, generally expreſſing it in great agitations] 
a woman of great . perſonal charms, who by - 
her eloquence and beauty, diverted David's 
anger from her firit huſband Nabal, and at 
the ſame time ſo captivated him, that When 
Nabal died he married her, 1 Sam, 'xxv, 


—XXX. 5. 
ABIGT/AT, S. [from abige, to | 
force] uſed, by — * SW: 8 
tion procured by art, now obſolete. . 

ABLLITVY, S. [of babilze, Fr. of 
abal, Sax, power] In the ſingular, power ſuf- 
ficient for the performance of any thing, 
whether it require wealth, underſtanding, or 
ſtrength. In the plural, abilities, peculiarly 
the powers or faculties of the mind. 4 


AB L. 


tjo dour abilitiestoo weak for te performance. | 


| Roger's Serm, | 
ABVMELECH, S. [T5max, Heb. my 
father, the king or the greateſt king, from 
Abe, my father, and hh, Melech, a king ſu- 
ior to others in dignity] a king of Gerar 
in Philiſtia, about the year of the world 1086, 
famous for his detenſion of Abrabam's wife. 


And though ſeme commentators imagine his 


name, like that of Pharaoh and Ptolemy, to 
be rather a name of office, and ſay, that the 
perſon who detained Rachael, the wife of 
Iſaac, was another perſon, who bore the ſame 
title; yet the circumſtances of the ſtory ;. the 
poſſibility of his living to that time, and ſeve- 
ral other reaſons, ſeem to make it more than 
probable, that it was the ſame perſon, who 
was guilty of both theſe exertions of deſpotic 
authority, See Gen. xx. xxi. xxiv. and xxvi. 

ABINTE “STATE, Adj. [of ab and :nteſ- 
tatus, Lat. one who leaves no will behind him] 
in Civil Law, one who inherits the eſtate of 
another, who died without a will. | 

ABVSHERING or ABISHE'RSING, S. 

[ Beſhatezen, Tevt. to fine] in antient records, 

2 liberty, or freedom from amerciaments ; and 
alſo to have thoſe of others within one's fee, 

ABJURA'TION, S. [abjuratio, Lat.] in 
a general ſenſe, the act of renouncing or de- 
nying with an oath; among the Romans, the 
denying of a debt or depoſite by a falſe oath. 
In a more reſtrained and modern ſenſe, a ſo- 
lemn recantation, or renunciation of ſome 

perſon, doctrine, or thing, 
Datb ef ABJURAYTION, is that which is 
taken by all perſons matriculated in univerſi- 
ties, by thoſe admitted to ſcholarſhips, fellow- 
_ hips, headſhips, holy orders, or poſts in the 
government: it conſiſts in renouncing upon 
oath every title or claim of the pretender and 
| his heirs to this crown. In Law, it ſignifies a 
ſworn baniſhment for life ; for if a man com- 
mitted felony, and fled to ſome church-yard, 
on confeſſion of his crime to the coroner, he 
was admitted to his oath of abjuring the king- 
dom, and freed from further proſecution. But 
by the ſtatute 21 Fac. i. all uſe of fanQuaries 
being taken away, this kind of abjuration 
ceaſed. | 

To ABJU/RE, V. Act. [abjurer, F. of 
ebjurare, Lat.] in a ſecondary ſenſe, to quit or 
abandon, in alluſion to the neceſſity of their 
quitting the realm, who had taken this oath : 
to caſt off, and have no connection with; 
Aire for ever the ſociety of men.“ Shake. 
To retraQ, renounce, or recant an opinion 
upon oath. X 

 ABLA/DIUM, S. [obſolete] corn mowed 
and reaped, 

To ABLA/CTATE, V. Act. ſ[abla#o 
Lat, of ab, negative, and /ac, Lat, milk} To 
wean from the breaſt : in a ſecondary ſenſe, 
to leave off a thing which is become habitual ; 
a word ſeldom uſed, . | 


as cc. 
ABLACTATION, 8. [LI, Lat.] 
the act of weaning a child: 1 


the quitting an inveterate habit. Seldom uſe 

by modern writers. In gardening, a method 
of grafting, wherein the cyon of one tree 
is united to another by degrees, and then cut 
off or weaned from its mother ſtock, In 
modern gardening it is called inarching, or 
grafting by approach, and is practicable only 
when two trees are ſo near, that the cyon of 
one may be applied, without cutting off, te 
the ſtock of another. On this account it is 
ſeldom practiſed on any other but thoſe plants 


and pomgrar ate trees, jaſmins, vines, &c. 
ABLA'QUE, S. [| Ablague, or la ſey ab- 

lague, F 0 

from Perſia by way of Smyrna: though 


is ſelom uſed in the filk manufactures at Lyons 
and Tours, becauſe it will not bear hot water 
in the winding. hg, 


Lat, of ab, from, and laqueus, a ditch] in 
Gardening, the digging away the mould from 
the roots of trees, that the ſun, air and rain 


loſt, or improve their preſent fecundity. 
ABLAYTION, S. [ablaito, Lat.] the act 
of taking away, diminiſhing or myking leſs. 
Seldom uſed and of no authority, 
AB'LATIVE, Adj. [ablativus, Lat. tak- 
ing away] in Latin Grammar the fixth caſe : 
it is peculiar to that language, and therefore 
ſti led by ſome the Latin caſe. This is oppoſed 
to the dative, becauſe that implies the act of 
giving, but the ablative that of taking, In 
Engliſh we uſe the term only in alluſion to its 
force in the Latin, our nouns having properly 
ſpeaking no ſuch caſe, Thus in this ſentence 
«« Of man's firſt diſobedience and the fruit— 
Of that forbidden tree. Par, 1 & man's 
Ft diſobedience is termed the ablative, 
and Of that forbidden tree the genitive, becauſe 
they would be rendered by thoſe caſes in Latin, 


or fortitude] endued with, or having power 
ſufficient z metaphorically, great powers arifing 
from knowledge or wealth; © he was ſerved 
by the a men.“ Bacon's Hen. viii, when 
joined wit 
fer utterance,” Wilkinſ. Mathem, Magic, 
ABLE-BO'/DIED, Adj. [compounded of 
able and body] ſtrong in body, „ many Able- 
bodied clergymen. Swift againſt Aboliſh, 
Chriſtian. | 
ABLE'/CTI, S. of ab Lat, from, an« 


ſele& body of ſoldiers choſen out of the Ex- 
traordinarii. | | 


to ſend abroad upon an embaſly, or other 
public employ: figuratively, to ſend a perſon, 
one 1s tired of, out of the way, This word is 
| 88 neee e 


; 


which grow in caſes, ſuch as oranges, lemons, - 


the Ardaſſine filk, which comes 


very fine and little inferior to the Sourbaſtis, it 
ABLAQUEA/TION, S. [Ablaqueatio, - 


may operate upon them, and recover their 


-A'BLE, Adj. [abal, Sax. ſtrength, power 


for, it implies qualified; * able 


lectus, Lat, choſen] in Roman antiquities, a 


\ 


To AB/LEGATE, v. AQ. [ ablego, Lat.] ; 


wants a 

ABL 
lego, Li 
choice 

Al 60] 
power, 
mind 
ableneſs 


is hir 


ing, or 
ic only 


not ſupported by the uſe of any good modern 
writer, i 
ABLEGA'TION, 8. [from ablegate] the 
act of ſending, or the ſtate of a perſon ſent 
abroad, or out of the way, A word which 
wants authority, @ =» is 
ABLE/GMINA, S. [of ab, from and 
lego, Lat. to chuſe] in Roman Antiquities, 
choice parts of the entrails of victims. 
A!/o»LENESS, S. [from able] ſufficient 
power, or capacity to do a thing; ability of 
mind or body: both for comelinels and 
| ableneſs."" Sidney. Inſtead of this word modern 
writers uſe ability, 
© A!\BLEPSY, S. [ae, Gr. ablep/ia, 
not ſeeing] want of ſight ; figuratively inad- 
vertence, unadviſednels, or raſhnels, Seldom 
to be met with in authors of note, | 
ABLIGURUVTION, S. [«b/;guritio, Lat.] 
a waſteful, extravagant, or prodigal ſpending 
a man's eſtate, Though it has a place in 
Bailey and Dyche, it is not adopted by any 
modern writer of . taſte, | 
To A!BLOCATE, V. Act. [ abloco, Lat.] 
to let out to hire ; ſpoken properly of one, who 
* hired himſelf, Calvins Lex. Jud. Seldom 
uſed, 8 
ABLOCA'TION, 8. [from ab locate] the 
act of letting out to hire. A word of no 
uſe ; and ſeems to have crept into our language 
either through the ignorance of tranſlators, or 
the pedantry of dictionary- makers. 
To ABLU/ DE, v. Act. [ abludo, Lat.] to be 
unlike. A word of no authority. 
ABLU!'ENT, Adj. [ abluo, Lat. to waſh 
off or away] that which waſhes clean, or 
cleanſes. laem medicines are ſuch as dilute, 
diſſolve and carfy off the acrimonious ſalts 
lodged in any parts of the body, ſtiled more 
properly detergents: which ſee. 
ABLU'TION, S. [ablutio, Lat.] The act 
of cleanſing, or waſhing clean, in its primary 
ſenſe, In its ſecondary, what is left after the 
act of waſhing, Ablution was a religious 
ceremony practiſed by the ancient Romans 
before they began to ſacrifice, which they 
probably borrowed from the Jews; for whom 
Solomon made a great laver, or braſs ſea, 
wherein the prieſts uſed to waſh themſelves 
before they offered ſacrifice, having firſt ſanc- 
tified the water by throwing in the aſhes of 
a victim, that had been ſlain for the ſacrifice, 
The Mohammedans retain this ceremony with 
religious ſcrupulouſneſs. In the Roman church 
the word is uſed for a ſup of wine and water 


down, .and promote the digeſtion of the hoſt, 
And is likewiſe made uſe of to fignify what 
the prieſt waſhes his hands with, In phar- 
their impurities... In phyſic, the waſhing the 


intezual, by thin diluting fluids, In chemiſtry, 


not conſecrated, given by the prieſt to waſh 


macy, ablution, denotes the preparations, which 
divers medicines undergo to cleanſe them from 


external parts of the body by. baths, or the 


5 ABO 

the waſhing or infuſing certain medicines in 
water, to freſhen them and diſſolve their ſalts, 
See DULCIFYING, x 
ABLY'ING, Part. [abal, Sax, power] 


communicating ſufficient power for the per- 
formance of any particular action. Bailey 
from Chaucer ; A word now obſolete, 
To ABNEGA!TE, V. Act. [abnego, Lat.] 
to deny, A word of no uſe at preſent. | 
ABNEGA'/TION, S. { Abnegatio, Lat.] a 
poſitive and abſolute negation, or denial of a 
thing; with divines, the renouncing our 
paſſions, intereſts, and luſts; being ſy nonimous 
to ſelf-denial. 45 | 
A!/BNER, .S, [Dran Heb. Abiner, the 
father's candle, from 2x ab, a father, and 12 
nor, a candle] the ſon of Ner, and general 
of Saul's forces, to whom he introduced Da- 
vid after his ſlaying Goliath the giant. His 
fidelity to Sayl's houſe is repreſented in ſtrong 
terms by the ſacred pages: but · meeting at 
length with abuſe inſtead of gratitude from 
Iſhboſheth, he quitted his party; and as he 
was returning from making ſome overtures ts 
David, was treacherouſly killed by Joab, 
David's general, in revenge for the death of 
Aſahel his brother, 1 Sam. xvii. 57. xxvi. 15. 
2 Sam. ii, and iii. | 
To A!'BNODATE, V. A. [of ab nega- 
tive and nodus, a knot] to cut off the knots 
of trees, | 
ABNODA'/TION, 8. [abnedatio, Lat.] in 
gardening, the pruning away knots, knobs, 
or other excreſcencies from trees. 
ABNO'/RMETH, V. Act. [iii. perl. fing. 
of abnorm, from abnormis, Lat. out of rule] 
disfigureth or diſghiſeth. Bailey from Cbauc. 
obſolete, ö 3 
' ABNO'RMITY, 8. [abnormitas, Lat.] 
uglineſs, deformity. A word of no uſe, or 
authority, perhaps coined by Bailey. 
ABNO'RMOUS, Adj, [abnormis, Lat.] 
irregular, in ſhape deformed. Seldom occurs 
in good authors, | 
ABO ARD, Adv. [from a implying or or 
in, and bord, Sax. a houſe, A ſhip being by 
the Saxons termed a water-houſe] a ſea-term, 
in a ſhip, <* called to them that were aboard.” 
Fairy Q. In gaming it is uſed to imply that 
the fide which at firſt was leſs, is equal to the 
other, 7 . . 
ABO DE, v. Nevt. [the preter. of abide} 
remained, tarried, or continued ſome ſpace of 
time. e ; 
ABO DE, S. [from abide] the act of ftay- 
ing any time, or continuing in any place, 
when joined to the word male; figuratively, 
the place wherein a perſon ſtays, continues, or 
dwells, © I know thy abode.” 2 Kings xix. 272. 
To ABO DE, V. Act. [bodian, Sax. to 
foretel] to preſage, ſhew, or threaten a thing 
before it happens; to foretel, It is uſed both 
in a good or bad ſenſe, © This tempeſt aboded 


a ſudden breach.“ Sbaleſp. Hen. VIII. 
5 \ ABO DE- 


| ED changed for the word 
> Inftead of avoliſhment | the act of deftroying. 


4 


ABO | 
-* ABO/DEMENT, 8. [from abode] a fecret 
impreſſion of the mind, anticipation, or 
reſage of ſomething future. Abodements 
huſt not fright us. Hen. VIII. | 
ABO'/GEN, Part. [aboge, Sax. from abco- 
an, Sax. to bend] bowed ; an obſolete word. 
To ABO'/LISH, V. Act. [abolir, Fr. from 
aboleo, Lat. to blot out] to deſtroy, to put an 
end to; figuratively, to annul, tc annihilate. 
„ Wilt thou thyſelf aboliſb thy creation? 
Par. Lo. | 


* ABO/LISHABLE, v. A. [from abolſp | 


and aba/; Sax. power] that which may, or 
can be aboliſhed, 
ABO'LISHER,. S. [from abolifþ] the 
thing or perſon which aboliſhes. | 
ABO'LISHING.. Part. [trom abohþ] that 
which annuls, repeals, or deſtroys. The 
aboliſbing clauſe of an act.“ 
ABOLISHNMEN T, S. [from abel;p] the 
act or cauſe of aboliſhing. This term is now 


* ABOLITION, S. [abolitio, Lat. now uſed 


In common law, the repealing any law or 
ſtatute; in civil law, the leave given to deſiſt 
from further proſecution ; in metaphyſics, an 
abſolute deſtruction. | 
- ABOMA'SUS, ABOMA/SUM, S. [Lat.] 
the maw, or laſt of the four ſtomachs, in 
ruminating animals, wherein the chyle is 
formed; and in calves, where the rennet is 
found, which is made uſe of to curdle milk. 
ABO'MINABLE, Adj. [from abomina- 
Jilis, Lat.] that excites horror, joined with 
averſion and deteſtation. In converſation, 
this term is uſed to convey an idea of ſome- 
ching ſuperlative, * Abominable unclean,” 
is ſomething ſuperlatively ſo. 


- ABO/MINABLENESS, S. [from abomi- |. 


nabilis, Lat.] the quality which renders any 
thing odious. 

ABO/MINABLY, Adj. [from abominable] 
extremely, prodigiouſly, ſuperlatively, in an 
1 ſenſe; and a word of low and familiar 
tanguage. cheat you moſt abominably.” 
Hiſt. of Fn. Bull. 2 
 ABO'/MINANTS, S. [abominans, Lat.] 
thoſe who abhor or dread any bad omen or pre- 
fage ; ſtands purely on the authority of Bailey, 
who as a diQonary-maker might be per- 
mitted to make words, but cannot claim any 
authority to eſtabliſh them. 

To ABO'/MINATE, V. Act. [abomi nor, 
Eat, ] to abhor, deteſt, or have any extreme 
averſion. to, “ Abominate, and deſpiſe all 
myſtery,” Gull, | 

ABOMINA'TION, S. [from abominatio, 
Lat, or abominate] an object cauſing extreme 
averſion. When uſed with the auxiliary verb, 
to have, followed by the particle in, to reckon, 
or look upon as an object of deteſtation. As 
Wolatry and idols are objects of the divine 
_ averſion, they are therefore figuratively ex- 


; 
#4 


ABO 
 prefſed by this word in ſcripture : © Aſhtoreth,, 
the abomination of the, &c. 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

* ABORVGINES, S. [of 46 negative, and 
origo, Lat. a ſource, or beginning] the antieht 
inhabitants of a country whoſe origin is 
unknown. | 

ABO/RSEMENT, S. Caberſus, Lat.] an 
untimely birth. We are indebted to Bailey's 
drag- net for this word, which is of no authority. 

To ABO HRT, V. Act. [of aborto, Lat. I to 
bring forth before the due time. Seldom uſed. 

ABO RTION, S. [ abortio, Lat.] a miſ- 
carriage, or the excluſion of a child from the 
womb before the due time of delivery: in ir- 
rational animals, it is termed ſlinking or caſt- 
ing their young. Abortion is produced by 
cauſes immediately affecting the child or the 
mother; with reſpect to the child, whatſoever 
occaſions its death cauſes abortion; with re- 
ſpet to the mother, immoderate evacua- 
tions, ſudden paſſions, frights, diſtempers, 
either acute or chronical, lifting too great 2 
weight, ſtraining in order to ſpeak loud, a diſ- 


of the fetus, irritation of the womb, relaxa- 
tion of the placenta, weakneſs and want of 
nouriſhment in the fetus, exceſs of eating, 
faſting, or watching, the uſe of buſks, and 
every thing which tends to promote the menſes. 
Abortion is dangerous, when the time of preg- 
nancy is far advanced; where the. cauſe is 
violent, the patient convulſed, large hamor- 
| rhages precede, or the fetus is putrefied, By 
the figure metonomia, wherein the cauſe is 
made uſe of for the effect, this term is uſed 
for the fœtus thus expelled 5 “ The aborrion 
proved only a female fœtius. In gardening, 
the word ſignifies ſuch fruits as are produced 
tos early, - 85 

ABO RTIVE, Adj. [abortivus, Lat.] that 
which is brought forth before its time; figu- 
tively, any thing or deſign which miſcarries, 
is fruſtrated, or comes to nothing. 

ABO RTIVE, Adj. [from ab, a negative, 
and ortus, a riſing | that which one cannot riſe 
from. © Plunged in that abortive gulph.”” 
Par, Loft. B. ii. 45 1. This is an unuſual 
acceptation, and, as far as we know, to be met 
with only in the author juſt produced. 

ABO'RTIVE-VELLUM, 8. [compound 
wet] vellum made of the ſkin of an abortive 
calf, 

ABO'/RTIVELY, Adv. of quality, or the 
manner. [from abortive and iy; thoſe adjec- 
tives which end in this ſyllable, which anſwers 
to the Sax, lic, or lice, denote the fame qua- 
lity or manner, as the adjeQives from whence. 
they are derived] born before the due time, 

ABOY/RTIVENESS, S. [from abortive] 
the ſtate of abortion ; figuratively, want of 
ſucceſs, , diſappointment. 35 
ABO OT, Part. [a corruption of ab ed 
caſt down, dejected, daunted, © She was 


agreeable ſmell, the heavineſs and largeneſs 
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the prep. by the manner in which it is uſed, 


A B O 
«bathed, and abort. Chauc, fol. 340. p. 1. 


C. i. now obſolete. 

ABO'VE, Prep. [ Bufan, Sax. ] higher in 
place, or poſition; before nouns of time, it 
denotes more, or longer than; figuratively, it 
ſignifies ſuperiority, or higher in rank, power, 
or excellence ; likewiſe beyogd, or more than. 
« We are preſſed out of meaſure, above 
ſtrength. 2 Cor. i. 8. When joined with the 
word reaſon, it denotes a diſproportion between 
the object and our intellectual faculties, and 
its not being diſcoverable by the exerciſe of 
them. When uſed comparatively, it implies, 
preferable to, W N 

ABO'VE, Adv. [this is diſtinguiſhed from 


becauſe that is followed by nouns, but this is 
not; and has a relation not to the words 
which precede, but thoſe which follow it] a 
higher place; and, figuratively, the heavens, 
In alluſion to the method of writing antiently 
on ſcrolls, it denotes before. | 
ABO/VE-ALL, [compounded of above 
and all] chiefly, eſpecially ; after a deduction 
of ſeveral particulars, it ſignifies a preference 
given to that which follows, | 
ABOY'VE-BOARD, [compound word, bor- 
rowed from gameſters, who generally put their 
hands under a table in order to change their 
cards] in open fight, plainly, honeſtly, with- 
out artifice, deceit, or diſſimulation.“ Now- 
a-days they are owned above-board.”” South, 
ABO'VE-CITED, Part. [compound word, 


for the origin of this expreſſion, ſee above] f po 


quoted, or cited before. ; 
ABO VE- GROUND, {compound word, 


alluding to a perſon's being put under- ground] g 
alive; to be met with, or found. 


at his buri 
« T'll find him if he be above · ground. A low 
and familiar expreſſion. 5 | 
To ABOUYND, V. Neut. [abundo, Lat. 
abonder, Fr.] when uſed with the particles in, 
or with, to have an exceſſive great number, 
or quantity of any thing; when uſed without 
the particles, to increaſe prodigiouſly, to be 
in great number, plenty, or exceſs. 
ABOUT, Prep. [abuten, Sax. encircling] 
when applied to time or place, it denotes near, 
or within compaſs of; and when uſed before 
words implying meafure, about night, 
about Cheapfide. Its moſt ſimple accepta- 
tion is that of round, ſurrounding, or encir- 
cling, according to the Saxon, from whence 
it is derived.“ aboxt the keel. Walle. Fi- 
guratively, annexed, or appendant to a perſon, 
as cloaths, &c, concerning, of, relating to. 
ABOU'T, Adv. in circumference, or 
compaſs, dc two yards about.” Merry . 0 
Vindſ. Figuratively, the longeſt way, in op- 
poſition to the ſhorteſt, alluding to the differ- 
ence between the circumference and diameter 
of a circle ; when joined with go, it ſignifies 
from place to place, or every where: he 


went about doing good.“ A:. When prefixed 


A B R 
to other verbs, it implies that the action or 
thing affirmed will. ſoon happen; as, ** abou? *. 
to fight®* When following the verb to be, it 
denotes being engaged, or employed ins 
© what are you abour ?** bin, 
ABOU'T, Adj. [4 bout, to an end, Fr.] 
a certain point, period, or ſtate: “ he has 
brought about his purpoſes,” i. e. he has ace 
compliſhed them. When joined with come, it 
implies the thing arrived at a certain ſtate or 
point: 4 when the time was come abonut,”” 1 
Sam. i. 20. When joined with go, it implies 
preparation, or deſign: “ why go ye about to 
kill me?” Fobn viii, 19. In familiar dif- 
courſe, we ſay, to come about a man, i. e. 
to circumvent him. 
ABP. an Abbreviation for Archbiſhop, | 
A'BRA, S. à ſilver coin in Poland, worth 
24 or 25 French ſols, current at Conſtanti- 
nople, and all the dominions of the grand 
ſeignior. | | I Re © 
ABRACADA'BRA, S. [ Abracax, the 
name of an Aſſyrian idol] a charm invented 
by the elder Serenus Samonius, to cure agues. 
It was to be wrote as many times as it con- 
tains letters, omitting a letter each line; ſo 
that it formed an inverted cone, having this 
property, that which way ſoever the letters be 
taken, beginning from the point, and aſcend- 
ing either to the right or lett, they form 
fame word as the firſt line. | | 
ABRACA'LAN, S. a cabaliftic word, 
made uſe of by the Jews, for the ſame pur- 
ſe as the former, 7 | 
To ABRA/DE, V. Act. [abrado, Lat. to 
ſhave oft] to rub off, or waſte away by de- 
rees, | - 
A'BRAHAM, S. [Ma Heb. the fa 
ther ; or the purifier of many nations, from 
An a father, 92 bar, he purified, and Bn 
ham, a multitude] the ſon of Thare, both the 
firſt and moſt eminent of all the patriarchs. 
He was born A. M. 1948, about 58 years 
before the death of Noah, and was at firſt 
named ne Abram, the high father, from 
2* a father, and DO» Rom, high. In his 95th 
year he left his own country, by the command 
of God, and dwelt in Canaan, where, in his 
ggth year, he was circumciſed, and God 
changed his name from Abram to Abraham. 
He died in his 17 fth year, and was buried by 
his ſons Iſhmael and Iſaac in a cave at Mac- 
phelah. Gen. xi. | 
A'BRAHAM's BOSOM, a ſeripture term 
to denote a place or ſtation of the higheſt de- 
gree of felicity and eminence in heaven, ©*.car- 
ried by the angels to Abraham's boſom”? 
Lutke xvi. 22. | OD. 
 _A'BRAHAM's BALM, 'S. [compound 
word] in botany, the hemp-tree, a ſpecies of 
the willow, | 
A/BRAM-COVE, 8. [compound word] 
a naked or poor man, Bailey from Chaucere 
Obſolete, S* 1 ; 
C 2 ABRA-+ 


& | J 


| 
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* 


5 3. Bro. Apridg. 


Words, and leſs compaſs; a leſſening, or di- 


liquor may eaſily run out: figuratively, to un- 


ABR 


ABRASION, S. [ſee abrade] The act of 


' #wearing away by rubbing. In medicine, the 


wearing away the natural mucus, Which co- 


vers the membranes of the inteſtines, by cor- 
roſi ve medicines. Figuratively ; the ſubſtance 
worn off by the rubbing of bodies againſt each 


other. 


ABREAST, Adv. [breaf, Sax. ] ſide by 


ſide; in ſuch a poſition that the breaſt may 
bear againſt the ſame line, Ships are ſaid to 

ſail a-breaft, when two or more bear down by 
the fide of each other in the ſame line. 
ABRE/DING, Part. [from abrædan, to 


- divulge, or ſpread abroad] upbraiding. An ob- 


ſolete word in Chaucer. 
ABRENUNCIA!TION, S. [abrenunciatio, 
Lat.] a renouncing or forſaking a thing en- 
tirely; ſeldom uſed even by lawyers, though 
a law term, and ſtands in need of authority. 
. . To A BRIDGE, V. AR. [abreger, Fr.] 
to ſhorten in words, ſo as to retain the ſub- 
ſtance; to expreſs a thing in fewer words: 
ee we will eſſay to abridge in one volume.“ 
2 Maccab. ii. 23. Figuratively, to diminiſh, 
leſſen, or cut ſhort. Such determination 
abridges not that power. Locke. Followed by 
the particles from or of, to deprive: * to be 
' abridged from ſuch a noble rate.. Merch. of 
- Penice. In common law, to make a count or 
declaration ſhorter, by taking away ſome of 
the ſubſtance of it: ** tho' the demandant 
has abridged his plaint.“ 21 Hen, VIII. c. 


ABRVDGER, S. [from Abridge, and er, 
which is derived from the Gothic Warr, or 
Sax, Wer, a man] a ſhortener, a writer of 
abridgments, or compendiums. x 

ABRVDGEMENT, S. [ abregement, Fr.] 
the contraction of a larger work into fewer 


- minution, in a ſecondary ſenſe; © an abridg- 
- ment of liberty. Locke. 
ABRO ACH, Adv. [ſee BROACH] run 
ning out, in alluſion to liquor which is &roach- 
ed or tapped ; to be in fuch a poſition that the 


dertake with a ſure proſpe& of ſucceſs. 

„ What miſchiefs might be ſet abreach ?”* 

. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. | 

ABRO'AD, Adv. [a, and brad, Sax.] 
without confinement, at large, out of the 
houſe, in a foreign country; in all directions; 
from without, in oppoſition to within : 

* through diſeaſes bred 9vithin themſelves, 
-than through violence from abroad,” Hooker, 

ABRO/CHMENT, S. [abrocamentum, 

Lat. ] in law, foreſtalling, See ABBROCH- 
MENT, 

To A/iBROGATSE, V. Act. [ abrego, Lat.] 
to deprive a law of its force; to repeal, or 
annul. | 

ABROGA'TION, S. [from abrogatio, 

Lat. fee \'BROGATE] the act of repealing, 


vr the repeal of 2 law, uſed in oppoſition to | 


% 


regation; diſtinguiſhed from derogation, which 
implies the annulling only part of a Jaw; 


limiting or reſtraining it ; from diſpenſation, 
which ſets it afide, only in a particular in- 
ſtance ; and from aniiquation, which is the 
refuſing to paſs a law, 

To ABROO K, V. AR. [from a, ſuper- 
fluous, and to brook, now obſolete ; from Bru- 
can, Sax. to enjoy, or digeſt] to bear, or en- 
dure. IIl can thy noble mind abrook.” 
Shakeſp. Hen. VI. an obſolere word. | 

ABROHANI, or MALMO'LLE, S. 


brought from Bengal, in length 16 3 French 
ells, and in breadth 5, 

ABRU'PT, Part. or Adj. [abruptus, Lat. 
broken off] craggy, broken; ſudden, unex- 
pected, without the cuſtomary preparations ; 
unconnected, when applied to compoſitions : 
the abrupt ſtile. Ben. Jobnſ. Diſcov. Uſed 
ſubſtantively, a great cleft, or cavity: “over 
the vaſt abrupt. Par, Loft, B. ii. 409. 
ABRU!/PTION, S. [ abruptio, Lat.] break - 
ing off, ſeparation : marks of its abruption. 
Wudavard's Nat. Hift, This term is not to 
be found in the authors who are famous for 
their ſtyle at preſent, 2 
ABRU'PTLY, Adv. [from abrupt] in a 
haſty, unexpected, rude manner; without the 
previous ceremonies required. | 
ABRU'PTNESS, S. [from abrupt] an 
haſty, unexpected, unceremonious manner; 
ſuddenneſs, the ſtate of unconnectedneſs, 
ruggedneſs, craggineſs : * which abruptneſs is 
cauſed by its being broken off.“ Woodeo. 
A'/BRUS, S. in Exotic Botany, a kind of 
red phaſeolus, or kidney- bean, growing in 
Egypt and the Indies. N 
Al BSALOM, S. [p15wax Heb, the fa- 
ther of peace, or the father's peace; from 
Tax abab, father, and ο ] ſhallum, pacific, 
perfect, or awarding] the ſon of David by 
Maacha, who, together with his ſiſter, were 
remarkable for their perſonal charms, Aſter 
his return from exile, for the murther of Am- 
mon his brother, he conſpired againſt his fa- 


but was afterwards ſlain by Joab, as he hung 
by his hair on a tree, 2 Sam, Chap. xiii, to 
XVIII. 6 i 
_ A'BSCESS, S. [abſceſſus, Lat.] a critical 
diſcharge of humours, which collects itſelf fo 


or corrode the veſſels, if not diſcuſſed : the 
| matter thus collected is ſometimes included in 
a cyſtis or bag, and appears curdy, and is then 
termed an encyſted tumour. Hippocrates and 
Galen uſe this word, abſceſs, for the change of 
one ſpecies of fever into another ; as an inter- 
mittent into a continual ; and ſometimes they 
ſubftitute it for any critical evacuation : mo- 


gern 


| 


from ſubrogation, which denotes the adding a 
clauſe ; from adrogation, which implies the 


Ind.] the name of a mullin or fine cloth, 
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acceptation. 
away, departure. A word of no authority. 


to cut off. Not often uſed. 


C this intereiſſion, not abſciſſion, or total de- 


who quits his dwelling on account of debts 


| ſeeing and converſing with another; uſed in 


ABS 


ABSCE/SSION, S. [abſceſfo, Lat.] going- 
To ABSCYND, V. AR. [| abſcindo, Lat.] 


ABSC/ISSA, or ABSCVSSE, S. [ abſciſſus, 
Lat.] in Conics, that part of the axis in a 
curve-lined figure, that is cut off by an ordi- 
nate, and contained between the vertex and 
the ordinate : hence there may be an infinite 
number of abſciſſa in the ſame curves, as well 
as. ordinates. 

- ABSCVSSION, S. [ abſciſſio, Lat.] the act 
of cutting off; the ſtate of being cut off. 


ſtruct ion.“ Brown's Vulg. Err, Scarce ever 
uſed by modern writers, | | 

. To ABSCO'ND, V. N. [ abſconds, Lat. to 
hide] to keep one's ſelf from the view or 
knowledge of the public; to hide: applied 
to thoſe who fly from the commerce of man- 
kind, to eſcape the law, whether on account of 
debt, or criminal actions. 

- ABSCON'DER, S. [from abſcond, and 
ewair, Goth. war, Sax. a man] the e 


and crimes, to prevent his being diſcovered. 
ABSCON DING, Part. Pref, [from 46 
ſcend] the act of avoiding the fight of man- 
kind, or leaving one's reſidence with that 
view: in law, it is generally allowed a cir- 
cumſtantial proof of the guilt of a criminal. 
ABSCO#NSION, S. [See ABSCO/ND] 
an hiding : A word of no authority. | 
 A/BSENCE, S. [ abſence, Fr. abſentia, Lat.] 
diſtance, which renders a perſon incapable of 


oppoſition to preſence ; figuratively, inatten- 
tion to the preſent object; becauſe a perſon in 
that ſtate reſembles one who is diſtant. It is 
uſed with the particle from; which limits its 
ſignification. His abſence from his mother,” 
Dryd. In law, it is diſtinguiſhed," 1. into 
neceſſary and involuntary, which is that of ba- 
Aiſhed perſons ; 2. neceſſary and voluntary, or 
that which is in the ſervice of the church or 
Rate z 3. probable, which is that of a ſtudent, 
on account of ſtudy; 4. entirely voluntary, 
which is that of a perſon on account of trade, 
and the like; and, 5. an abſence cum dolo et 
culpa (with deceit and blame) being that which 
is committed by a perſon on his not appearing 
on a citation, through contumacy. | 
A/BSENTT, Part. [abſens, Lat.] at a di- 
ſtance from, out of the fight and hearing of 
a perſon ; figuratively, inattentive to, or re- 
gardleſs of, ſomething preſent ; uſed ſometimes 
with the particle from : © abſent from London.“ 
To ABSENT, V. Act. [from abſent] to 
withdraw, or decline the preſence of a perſon, 
pr thing. ' 
ABSENTA'/NEOUS, Adj. Lal ſentaneus, 


ABS 
Lern authors do not follow them in this abuſe | Lat.) done in, or relating to abſence ; ſeldom, 
of the word, but confine themſelves to its firſt [if ever, uſed by modern author. ©: 


ABSENTEE/, S. [Sce A/BSENT] in law, 
he that is abſent from his ſtation, or country; 
moſt generally applied to the Iriſh refugees : 
c a great part of eſtates in Ireland is owned 
by abſentees. Child on trade. 

ABSE/NTER, S. [from abſent and <varr, 
Goth, or zbœr, Sax. a man] one who does not 
attend: “ an abſenter from church, an 
abſenter from parliament.“ 
ABSUVNTHIATED, Part. from abfne 
tbium, Lat. wormwood] in medicine, im- 
pregnated with wormwood. 
ABSUNTHIUM, S. [| wormwocd, a- 
6toy, Gr, apfintbion, unpleaſant, from a nega- 
tive, implying void, and Jing, pfint bos, ac- 
cording to Heſychius, delight] there are 33 
ſpecies of this plant; but that uſed in phyfic 
is the abſinthium vulgare majus of Bauhine, or 
common wormwood : the leaves and flowers 
have a very bitter taſte, and a very ſtrong ſmell. 
The virtues of this herb, according td Boer- 
haave, are immortal; as curing all dropſies 
not attended with a rupture of the viſcera; a 
conſerve made of the tender tops of the leaves 
is of great ſervice to perſons labouring under 
a languor ; and an infuſion of them in wine 
is very good for the worms: it grows vn roads 
and dunghills, and is very e J on Ih Eng- 
land: flowers in July, may be propagated 
from ſlips, in march or October, and is by 
Linnæus tiled “ Artemefia foliis compoſitis 
multifidis, floribus ſub-globofis pendulis, re- 
ceptaeulo globoſo.”” i. e. Mugworth, with 
multifidious compound leaves, hanging half- 
globular flowers, and a hairy receptacle. | 
AB/SIS. See APS S. | 

To ABSVST, V. N. [ab/jfo, Lat.] to 
ſtand off, or leave off: a word which ſeldom, 
if ever, occurs in modern writers. 

ABSO/LVATORY, Adj. [abſolutoire, Fr.] 
from abſolutorius, Lat.] that has relation to 
pardon, or abſolution. 

To ABSO'LVE, V. A. [abſotoo, Lat.] to 
clear, or acquit of a crime z to free from an en- 
gagement, or promiſe; to pardon, in alluſion 
to the abſolution of a prieſt ; to perfect, accom- 
pliſh, or complete, applied to time: © abſol- 
ved in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. Hale: 
Orig, This is a ſenſe in which it is ſeldom 
uſed at preſent. | | : 

A'BSOLUTE, Adj. [abſelutus, Lat.] per- 
fe, without defect, complete, without con- 
ditions: though it runs in forms abſalute. 
South, Independent, without relation: “3. 
ſolute ſpace. Without reftraint, or limita- 
tion: * my crown is abſolute.”” Dryd, Poſi- 
tive: © I'm abſolute it was. Shakeſp. This 
latter ſenſe ſeems now quite obſolete. EN 

ABSOLUTE NUMBER, in Algebraic 
Equations, the known quantity, which poſ- 
ſeſſeth one ſide of the equation, being the rec - 
tangle, or ſolid whoſe root or value is to be 
| EE found: 


* 
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Found: thus in this equation,a a x 16 = 36; 
the abſolute number is 36, which is equal to 
a a multiplied by itſelf added to 16 times a, 
Abſolute eftate, in Law, is 'one free from in- 
cubrances. Ablative abſolute, in grammar, is 
2 word or phraſe which has no dependence on 


any other in the period, of which it makes a 


PE B'SOLUTELY, Adv. [from abſolute, 
and the termination /y, from the Sax. lic, 
which implies manner] in an entire, compleat, 
perfect manner; without any check, reſtraint, 
or limits: poſitively, © command me abſo- 
Jutely not to go Par. Loft. 
A'BSOLUTENESS, S. [from abſolute and 
NS. Goth.] compleatneſs ; freedom from 
reſtriction: when applied to the exerciſe of 
regal power, arbitrarineſs, deſpoticiſm. 
ABSOLU!TION, S. [abſolutto, Lat.] in 

Common Law, a full acquittal of a perſon, by 

ſome final ſentence; a temporal diſcharge 
from farther attendance upon a meſne pro- 

ceſs: in eceleſiaſtical law, a juridical act, 
whereby a prieſt pronounces pardon for ſins to 
- Such as, upon confeſſion, ſeem to have the 
neceffary qualifications, Abſolutions from 
Rome are high treaſon, by Stat 24 Elix. 
AB/SOLUTORY, Adj. [abſolutorius, Lat.] 
that which imports pardon, forgiveneſs, or ab- 
ſolution, | ] 
AB/SONANT, Part. [abſonans, Lat.] 
ſounding harſhly; figuratively, contrary to 
reaſon, abſurd, foreign to the purpoſe, 

_ AB/'SONOUS, Adj. [abjonans, Lat.] ill- 
founding] not agreeable to, in alluſion to the 
concords of muſic : abſonous to reaſon.” 
' Glanville, This word is, at preſent, very 

ſeldom uſed. „ 
ABSONIA'RE, V. Act. [uſed in old re- 
cords] to ſhun, avoid, deteſt. Now obſolete, 
To ABSO/RB, V. Act. [preter. abſorbed, 
part. preter. abſorbed or abſorpr, from abſorbeo, 
Lat. to ſup up] to ſuck up. 
ABSO'RBENT, [ab ſos bens, Lat.] in Phy- 

fic, medicines which dry up redundant hu- 
mours, whether applied internally or exter- 
nally ; likewiſe the lacteals, which abſorb the 
chyle; the cutaneous veſſels, which admit 
the water in baths or fomentations ; or thoſe ! 
veſſels which open into the cavities of the bo- 
Ady. and imbibing the extravaſated juices, con- 
vey them to the circulating blood, | 

| ABSO'RPT, Part. pret. [See ABSORB] 
fwallowed up, whether uſed in its primitive 
ſenſe of things, or in its ſecondary ſenſe of 
perſons. | 
| _ ABSORPTION, S. [from abſorb] the act 

of ſwallowing, or ſucking up: ** the cauſes 
of this diſruption, or this abſorption. Burnet. 
At preſent very little uſed, and uneſtabliſhed 
by proper authority. 

AB/SQUE HOC, [Lat. without this] in 

Law, words of exception uſed in a traverſe : 


the defendant pleads, ſuch a thing was 


* 


: 


ABS 
done at B. abſque boc, i. e. unleſs it was done 


at C. Mod. Caſes, 103. 


to forbear, to refrain from, or decline any gra- 
tification 2: it is uſed with the particle from 
* abſtain from all appearance of evil. 1 T. 


animate things: & the doubtful billows ſcarce 
abſtain from the tols'd veſſel.” Dryd, Virgil. 
ABSTE'/MIOUS, | Adj. [ abftemius, Lat. 
temperate in the enjoyment of ſenſual gratifi- 
cations : figuratively, the cauſe of temper- 
ance : Such is the virtue of the abfemions 
well.” Dryd. Fab, Sometimes uſed ſub- 
ſtantively, for thoſe who practiſe the virtue 
of temperance : © chiefly among the abſte- 
mious. Arbuthnot on aliment, Ne 
ABSTE'/MIOUSLY, Adv. [from abfte- 
mious and ty, from the Sax, ie or lice, which 
denotes manner] in a ſober, temperate manner. 
ABSTE'/MIOUSNESS, S. [from abfte- 


temperate, or declining the gratifying of our 
ſenſual appetites | 
ABSTENSION or ABSTENTION, 8. 


ing or hindering an heir from taking poflef- 


To ABSTERGE, V. Act. [abferge, Lat. 
to wipe off] to wipe clean, to cleanſe : uſed 
moſtly by medical writers. 

ABSTERGENT, Part. pref. | ab/tergens, 


ſubſtantively in medicine, it fignifies medi- 
cous particles as they meet with: their moſt 


uſual name is that of detergents, | 
To ABSTE'RSE, V. Act. [abftergo, Lat.] 


to cleanſe, or purify : a word ſeldom uſed. 


Not ſo analogical as abſterge. 
from ahſtergo] endued with the quality of 


cleafing, | 


Sax. a king's miniſter] a lower kind of no- 
bility, formerly in Scotland, but row extinct. 

ABSTINE'NCE, S. [ abftinentia, news Fo 
a general ſenſe, the refraining from any thing 
to which we have a propenſity : uſed with the 


diſtinguiſhed from temperance, as that im- 
plies a moderate uſe of food, but this a total 
avoiding of it, for a time., It is a virtue of 
great ſervice toperſons of a ſedentary life, and 
numerous inſtances could be produced of its 
efficacy in the cure of chronicle diſeaſes, and 
in lengthening out the ſhort ſpan of human 
exiſtence, | 

A'BSTINENCY, S. [atftinentia, Lat.] 


the abſtinencies,”” &c, Ham, Fundam. A word, 
at preſent, out of uſe, 3 2h 
NYT A'BSTINENT, 


U 


To ABSTA'IN, V. Neut. [abſtineo, Lat.] 


v. 22. and with great elegance applied to in- 


mious, and NS. Goth. ] the quality of being 


abſtineo, Lat.] the act of holding off, or re- 
ſtraining: in Common Law, the with - hold 


ſion of his right. I 


Lat.] endued with a cleanſing quality : uſed 


cines which abrade and wipe away ſuch mu- 


ABSTERSIVE, - Adj. [ abſterſtuus, Lat, 


3 EE 3 „ „enn eee 8 An rr 2 


ABSTHANES, S. [from abs and thane, 


particle from, In a more limited ſenſe, faſt- 
ing, or the forbearance of neceſſary food: 


the ſame as abſinence: ( were our rewards for 


ABS 
"A/BSTINENT, Part. pref. [ab inent, 
Lat.] temperate, modeſt, in oppoſition to ra- 
pacious,: covetous, or luxurious, whether ap- 
plied to perſons or things. ; 
ABSTO'RTED, Part. [abftortus, Lat.] 
plucked, torn, or forced from another, by 
violence. 2 | 
To ABSTRA CT, v. Act. [abſtrabo, Lat. 
to draw from] to take one thing from ano- 
ther: figuratively, to ſeparate, followed by 


n SS — 


ciſe of the faculty of the mind, named ab- 
ſtraction; or ſeparating ideas from one ano- 
ther, When applied to books or writings, 
to reduce their ſubſtance to fewer words, and 
leſs compaſs. 

ABSTRA/CT, Part. [abftrafus, Lat. fee 
To ABSTRA CT] feparated from ſomething 
elſe ; generally applied to the operations of 
he mind, Abftra? terms, are thoſe which 
fHghify the mode or quality of a being with- 


out any regard to the ſubject in which it in- 


heres : it is uſed with the particle from. Ab- 
Hratt mathematics, thoſe branches which con- 
fider the quantity, without reſtriftion to any 
particular ſpecies of it. Abſftraf? numbers are 


aſſemblages of units, conſidered in themſelves, | 


without being applied to any ſubject. 
ABTRA'CT, S. [from to abfira#] a com- 

pendious view of a treatiſe, more ſuperficial 

than an abridgement: figuratively, applied to 


perſons, thoſe who comprehend all the quali- 


ties, good or bad, to be found in the ſpecies: 
& a man who is the abtra# of all faults, all 
men follow.” Shakeſp. Anton. and Cleop, 
An abftra# ſtate, in alluſion to the faculty of 
2 : © if they be conſidered in the 

abſtract. Wotton. In a particular ſenſe, an 
idea formed in the mind, on conſidering a 

mode, or quality, ſeparate from all the parti- 
cular ſubjects in which it inheres: thus mag- 
nitude is an abſtra#, when conſidered without 
being attached to any particular body. 

_  ABSTRA'CTED, Part. [from abftira#] 
ſeparated, refined, or abſtruſe: a diſpoſition 
of mind, whereby a perſon is inattentive to 
external objects, tho' preſent : an abſtracted 
ſcholar,” N | 

ABSTRACTEDLV, Adv. from ahr act 
and , of lic or lice, Sax, implying manner] 


from contingent circumſtances. 
ABSTRACTION, 8. mere Lat.] 
an operation, or faculty of the mind, where - 
by we ſeparate things naturally exiſting toge- 
ther, form and confider ideas thus ſeparated. 
This is performed, rſt, by conſidering one 
part of a thing, in ſome refpects diſtin from 
the whole: 2dly, by confidering a mode, diſ- 
tinct from the ſubje@ in which it inheres; 
or ſeveral modes which exiſt together: as 
geometricians, when they confider a line, o- 
mitting the idea of length and breadth : 
 34ly, when the mind forms general and uni- 


the particle from : uſed abſolutely, the exer- | 


make 22. 
in an abſtract manner, diſtinct or ſeparate | 


ABU 

verſal ideas, by leaving out thoſe ideas in 
which they differ, retaining thofe only in 
which they agree, and connecting them toge- 
ther into one complex idea, by giving thens 
one name. AbſtraFion is ſometimes uſed for 
the exerciſe of this faculty. The ſtate of be- 
ing inattentive to external objects, or abſence 
of mind, In pharmacy the drawing off, or 
exhaling a menſtruum from the ſubject it was 
intended to abſolve. 

ABSTRACTUTIOUS, Adj. [from ab- 
et in Pharmacy, the native ſpirit of ve- 
getables, in contradiſtinction to that which is 
procured by fermentation. | 

ABSTRA*CTIVE, Adj. [from abftra#} 
indued with the power of abſtracting. 

ABSTRUY'SE, Adj. [abfirus, Fr. iſo, 
It. abfirufa, Span. of abſiruſus, Lat.] obſcure, 
dark, not eaſy to be underſtood ; deep, hid- 
den, or far removed from the common appre- 
henfions or ways of conceiving. 
ABSTRU'SENESS, or ABSTRU/SITY, 
S. difficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, hard to be 
underſtood, or comprehended. 

ABSTRU*SELY, Adv. obſeurely, unin- 
telligibly, ; W 8 

ABSU RD, Adj. [of abſurdus, Lat.] 1ſt, 
not agreeable to reaſon or common ſenſe, or 
that thwarts, or goes contrary to, the com- 
mon notions and apprehenſions of men. 2dly, 
Inconſiſtent, contrary to reaſon. 
| ABSU'RDNESS, or ABSURD TTV, S. 
[of abſurditas, Lat.] a contradliction to com- 
mon ſenſe; an inconſiſtence with reaſon; 
ſtupidity. 8 e | 
e g any Adv. impertinently, fool- 
iſhly. 

ABUN DANCE, S. [of abundantia, Lat.] 
1. 4reat plenty. 2. a great many, vaſt num- 
bers: as abundance of people. 3. a great 
quantity. 4. More than ſufficient, . : 

ABUNDA/NT, Adj. [abundans, Lat.] 
plentiful, exuberant, numerous, well ftored 
with, or replete, or abounding. 

. ABUNDANT NUMBERS [with Arith» 
meticians] ſuch numbers, whoſe aliquot parts, 
added together, make more than the whole 
number of which they are parts; as 20, 
whoſe aliquot parts are 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, which 


* 


n TO r 


ABUNDA/NTIA, as an allegorical deity, 
was repreſented by the ancients as a very beau- 
tiful woman, crowned with flowers, having 
on a green garment bordered with gold: in 
her right-hand was a horn of plenty filled 
with fruits ; and in her left, ears of corn, 
ſtanding in the midſt of all ſorts of temporal 
bleſſings. I | 

ABUNDANNTLY, Adv, plentifully, in 
great numbers, amply, 

To ABU'SE, V. A. [abuter, Lat.] 1. 
To make a bad uſe of, 2. To impoſe upon, 
or deceive, 3. To affront or treat rudely, 

ABU'SE, S. [from abuſe] 1ſt, the ill or 

un. 


| 


ACA. 
Improper uſe of a thing. 2. A vicious prac- 
tice or bad cuſtom. 3. Unjuſt cenſure. 4. 
Carnal knowledge eit er with or without 
violence. 
 SELF-ABU'SE, S. the crime called other- 
wiſe ſelf-pollution, 

ABU'SER, S. [from abuſe] the perſon 
who makes an ill uſe of any thing. An im- 
poſtor, ſeducer, raviſher; one who makes uſe 
of reproachful language, or is guilty of rude- 
neſs towards another, 

ABU'SCO, S. [in Rhetoric] a figure, the 
fame as catachreſis, by which a word is not 


ACA 
Succus Acacie, or juice of Acaciz, is ana 
and ſtiled. 
- ACA/CIA-VERA, S. is the inſpiſſuted, 
juice of the above, which is brought from the, 
Levant in round balls of different fizes, wrapt 


| in very thin bladders, 


 ACA'CIA, S. [with Medaliſts] a kind of 
roll, reſembling a bag; ſeen on medals in the 


after Anaſtaſius, 

ACA/CIA GERMANICA, 8. i. e. the 
German Acacia; which is made of the in- 
ſpiſſated juice of unripe ſloes, and put up in 


uſed in its ſtrict and moſt proper ſeriſe, but bladders 1 in the ſame manner as that of Egypt, 


with ſome confiderable reductions and abate. 
ments, as evorſbip, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
appropriated to God, by a catachreſis, may be 
applied to magiſtrates and women. The 
Scripture uſes it in theſe ſo widely different 
. ſenſes in one and the ſame ſentence ; * They 
=vorſhipped God and the king.“ 

ABU'SIVE, Adj. [ abuſrous, Lat.] inſo- 
lent, offenſive, injurious. 

ABU'SIVELY, Adv. improperly, offen- 
ſively, rudely, reproachfully. 


ABUSIVENEss, S. [from abuſe] the uſe 


of reproachful language; or the exerciſe of 
rude and unmerited incivility, profaneneſs, 
Klthineſs, 

To ABU'T, or ABU!TT, V. [of aboutir, 
Fr.] to terminate, bound, or border upon ano- 
ther place or thing. 

ABU'TMENT, S, that which abuts or 
borders upon another. | 

ABU'/TIiLON, S. [in Botany] the e 
marſh- mallows. 

ABY'SM, S. [abiſme, old Fr. now wrote 
abime] a deep place that has no bottom, whe- 
ther by land or water. 

ABY'SMAL, A. pertaining to an abyſs, 

ABY'SS, S. Tof ABuoo©-, Gr. of à pri- 
vative and Buer S., a bottom] 1. A bottom- 
leis pit or gulf, or any prodigious deep where 
no bottom can be found, or is ſuppoſed to 
have no bottom ; a vaſt unfathomable depth 
of waters. 2. In a figurative ſenſe, that in 
Which any thing is loſt, 3. The vaſt collection 
of waters ſuppoſed to be incloſed in the bowels 
of the earth. 4. Among Divines, it is often 
uſed to ſignify hell. 

A. C. an abbreviation for Ante Chriſtum ; ; 
or, before Chriſt, 

AC, AK, or AKE, at the beginning or 
end of a name of a town or place is the Saxon 
word [ac] which ſignifies an oak, as Acton 
is as much as to ſay oak-town, and Auſtin's 
Ac, Auſtin's oak, and as for the names of 
perſons of the ſame form, they are for the 
moſt part derived from the places of their 
birth, or ſome atchievement there, 

ACA/CIA, [in Botany] Egyptian thorn, 
or binding bean-tree, This Acacia ſliled Vera, 
1. e. true, is the tree from whoſe branches ex- 
udes the Gum Arabic, and from whence the 


| 


yet it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its- colour, 
which is as black as that of Spaniſh liquorice, 

ACA/COS, Adj. [of a privative and Kaxogs 
Gr, bad] a term applied, by medical writers, 
to diſtempers which are not dangerous. 

ACADEMICAL, Adj. [| from Academicus, 
Lat. of AnaSnumog, Gr. ] belonging or rela- 
ting to an academy. 

ACADEMIC, or ACADE'MICK, Adj. 
[from Academicus, Lat.] belooging to the 
academy, | 

ACADE/MICS, S. e Lalit Gr.] the 
diſciples of Plato, who were ſo named, be- 
cauſe they ſtudied in the public ſchool, called 
Academia, a famous ſchool not far from As 
thens, built and planted with trees, as ſome 
ſay, by Cadmus the Phanician, others by 
Academicus, whoſe great dogma was, unum 
ſcio quod nibil ſcio, i. e. I know this one thing, 
that I know nothing: A ſect of ſceptical phi- 
loſophers, who taught, that all things were 
uncertain, and that men ought to doubt of 
all things, and believe nothing. / 

ACADE/MICIAN, or ACA/DEMIAN, 
S. a name now uſed for members of modern 
Academies, or inſtituted ſocieties of learned 
men. 

ACADE/MIC, ACADE!MICK, S. in a 
large ſenſe, Genifics a member of an univerſity. 
or ſchool, where languages and other branches 
of polite education are taught. 

ACA'DEMY, S. [of Academia, Lat. ] It 
was originally a public place planted with trees 
at Athens, ſo called from one Academus, who 
preſented it, A place where learned men met 
to confer upon the diſcoveries already made in 
the ſciences, or to try experiments for their 
further improvement. It is ſometimes uſed for 
a college, or univerſity; a place where per- 
ſons are taught the liberal arts and ſciences, 
Sc. It is alſo uſed for a particular ſociety of 
ingenious perſons, eſtabliſhed for the improve- 
ment of learning, &c. and for a fort of col- 
legiate ſchool, or ſeminary, where young per- 
ſons are inſtructed, in a private way, in the 
liberal arts and ſciences, as thoſe of the Non- 
conformiſts, 

ACA/DEMY, or ACA/'DEMY FIGURE 
[with Painters] is a drawing or deſign, done 
after a model VA crayon or pencil. 

ACA DEM, 


ee of ſeveral of the conſuls and emperors. 


404 
ACA'DEMY, S. [of Horſems: ſhip] i: : af. 


60 uſed to ſignity “a riding-ſchoo}, a place 


where perſons are taught to ride the great 

horſe, and other exerciſes, as fencink, Sc. 
AcA DRM, S. ſin the Canting Dial. ) 

is a brothel or bawdy-houſe, or receptacle tor 


All ſorts of vagrants. Hete the young ones are 


initiated and inſtructed, as well im the canting 
language, as in their ſeveral cheats and im- 
ſtures, *And here they are afterwards ſepa- 


rated into tribes, according to their * 


capacities for miſchief, 
ACA'/DIA, S8. or New Seatland, one of 


' the Britiſh colonies in North-America, ſitu 


ated between 41 and 51 degrees of North la- 


titude, and between 63 and 70 degrees of 


Weſt longitude. It is bounded by the river 
St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean on the 
eaſt, and by the bay of Fundy and the ſeas of 
Acadia on the ſouth, and by Canada and New 


England on the weſt, The chief town 's An- 


napolis. 
ACAD, 8. [with Chemiſfs] vinegar. 
Ac, jou, 8. [the coſſu nut] the fruit of 
a tree growing in the Antilles, and io many 
places of the continent of America 
ACALY'PHE, [Azanupn, Cr. ] the ſ-2- 
nettle or great ſtinging- nettle 3 likewiſe a fiih 
of eaſy digeſtion; a fea fowl, and a ſea animal. 
 ACALY/PHE, in ¶ in Botany] three · ſeeded 


mercury. There are three ſpecies of it, but 


as they have no beauty to recommend chem, 
we only add, that they are propagated trom 
ſeed, which they ſcatter e better 
than if ſown by the hand. 
ACANA/CEOUS, of Axa2w, to ſharpen, 
or rather Axavy0a, a thorn ] prickly ; apphed 
to all plants of the thiſtle-kind, and ſom times 
allo to the promineat parts of animals. 
ACANTA'BOLUS, S. [ Azailafox®-, of 
Axav0a, a thorn, and Bae, to caſt cut, Gr.] 
a ſurgeon's inſtrument, deſcribed by Paulus 
ZEginetta,reſembling tweezers,uſed in exttact· 


ing a cariated piece of a bone, that is looſe, 


or thorns, or any thing extraneous in a wound, 
as a tent, &c. my in pulling away hairs, &c. 
— ACA/NTHA, S. { Azaiva, Gr.] a thorn, a 
brier s Or bramble, Lat. | 

ACANTHA, $. [with Anatomiſts] the 
moſt backward protuberance or knob of the 
8 of the back, other wiſe called 1 


AcANTHCE, 8. LAxav dn, Gr.] a 


Tweet and pleaſant juice, contained in the top 


of pellitory or joy, Lat. 
ACANNTHIS, S. [wich Botanifts] the 


herb groundſel, Lat. 


ACA/NTHUS,: 8, [s. Or. the 
herb bear $-breech, bears. foot, or branke | 
urſine. 

ACANNTHUS, S. ſin Archizecratn} the 
repreſentation of ihe precedent plant on the 
capitals of pillazs, The Gieek architecrs made 


uie of. the ſmooth fort in the Corinthian and 


| ACA 
not only in their capitale, but in other erna 
ments likewiſe, 

ACA NTHUs, S. [among the Mxthols- 
giſts] a youth changed into the flower of+ his 
name. 

' ACANNZIL,'S. Turkiſh light horſe ; the 
advanced guard of the Grand Seignor's forces. 

ACAPA'LTI,'S, a plant of New Spain or 
Mexico, which produces long pepper. 

ACAPU!LCO, LP. N. j a port- toon of 
Nurth- America, ſituated in the province of 


Mexico, on a fine bay of the South Sea, from 


whence 2 rich ſhip fails annually to Manila, 
in the Philippine iſſes, near the coaft of China 
in Afia, and another returns annually frem 
thence to Acapulco, laden with all the trea- 
ſures of the Eaſt-Indies; It was qne of theſe 
ſhips, laden with filyer, and bound from Aca« 
pulco to Manila, that lord Anſon took near 
the Philippine iſles, | 

ACA'RNAR, or ACHERNER, S. [ig 
Aftronomy] à bright fixed ſtar of the 
magnitude in Eridanus. 

AcA RON, [ Auager, Gr. ] the plane 
wild myrtle, or gow z alſo butcher's broom, - 

ACA/RUS,[ Azag®,,Cr.] in Natural Hiſto- 
ry, a ſmall worm breeding in wax; allo, 4 
particular kind of vermin which lodge them- 
felves under the cuticula, by ſome ſtiled hand- 
worms. 
AcAsrus, the ſon of Pelizs, king of 
Theſlaly, famous for his ſportmanſhip. 

ACA'TALECTOS, or ACA!TALECTIC 
Verſe, Lee Or.] a verſe exactly. 
perfect, in which there is not one {+1lable tos 
much or too little. 

 ACA'TALEPSIS, S. [of axdlana{ia; Gr. j 
incomprebenfibleneſs, or the impoſſibility of 
| comprehending or conceiving a thing, | 

ACATTALEPTIC, Adj. LA 
Gr.] incomprehenſible, ' 

ACA'TALIS, 8. f*Azala)y Gr. ] the lef- 
ſer kind of juni 

ACA TERA, 8. L. Gr. the 
greater juniper tree. 

. ACATERY, S. ſin the king 8 houſhols] 

a ſort of check between the. clerks of the 
king's kirchen and ſurveyor. | 
- ACATHA/RSIA, S. ['Arabdgeias Gr, of : 
« negative, and Kaſaipuy to purge or cleanſe] . 
that $:th or impurity in a diſeaſed body, whic 
is not yet purged off, In Surgery, it n 
the ſordes or impurities of wounds. 777227 

ACA'TIA, or. ACA'CIA, 8. a bi | 
thorn. growing in Egypt, out of the leavet 
fruit of which is prefſed a black juice Which 
being dried, is called by the fare name, and 
has a very aſtriQive uality, 

ACA'TIUM, 8. {from Au, a point, Gr.] 
a kind of boat or pinnace, uſed by the antients 
in military affairs : of the ſpecics of the naves 
actuariæ, or veſſels wrought by oats. : - 

| ACAU'LIS, or ACAV'LOS, S. [from # 
neg. and n a N in i _—_ 


: 
ou 


Compoſite orders; and the Gothic, the wild, 1 


1 — 


Ace 
t plants, whoſe flower refts on the ground, 
without any viſible ſtalk.! 

Acc, 8. biſhop of Hogulſtadt, or Hen- 
Ram in Northumberland, in which ſee he 
ſucceeded Wilfrid, anno 709. 

- ACCAPITA'RE; V. 
relief to the chief lord. | 
- ACCAPPTIUM, S. [from ad and caput 
the head] in law-books, the ſum of money 
paid by a vafſal to bis lord, upon his admiſſion 
to a feud. Likewiſe relief due to the chief lord. 
ACCE!DAS av curiam, S. a writ di- 
rected to the ſheriff, requiring him to go to 
. the court of ſome lord or franchiſe, where any 
' falſe judgment is ſuppoſed to have been made 
in any ſuit in a court of record, that a record 
may be made of the ſame ſuit there, and cer 
tified in the king's court. | 
Acc DAS ap viczcomiTEtn, V. ſin 
| Law] is a writ directed to a coroner, com- 
manding him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, 
who ſuppreſſes a delivered, 
To ACCE'DE, V. N. [| accedo, Lat. of ad, 
do, and cedo, to yield] to come to, to draw 
near to, to enter into, or to add one's ſelf to 
fomething already ſuppoſed to take place ; as 
< ſuch a ſtate acceded to a war or treaty,” 
7, 6. the joined the other powers, and became 
a party in itt. 160 
To ACCE'/LER ATE, V. A. [ accelero, Lat. 
of ad and coler, ſwift] to haſten, to quicken, 
3 on with ſuperadded motion and expe- 
tion. | | 
* ACCELERATED MOTION, S. [in Me- 
Chanics] a motion which receives continual 
increments or acceflions of velocity. : 
- ACCELERATION, S. [of accelcratie, 
Lat.] a haſtening, Er. | | 
 __ ACCEF/LERATION, S. [with Philoſo- 
6a continual encreaſe of velocity in any 
avy bodies, tending towards the center of 
the earth by the force of gravity. 

ACCE'LER ATION, S. [with the antient 
Aftronomers} a term uſed in reſpect to the 
fixed ſtars, which fignified the difference be- 
tween the revolution of the primum mobile 
and the folar revolution; it was computed at 
3 minutes and 56 feconds. TT 

ACCE'LERATORES, S. ſin Anatomy} 
certain muſcles ſo called of accelero, to haſten, 
- -ACCE/LERATORES URINZE,S. [with 
Anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles belonging to the 


4. 


-palfage of the urige, and the ſeed, 
To AICCEND, V. A.:Faccends, Lat. of ad 
-< Iypoigge 5 to glow] to kindle, or ſet on 


« , ACCENSION;'S. in Philoſophy} the 
- kindling or ſetting any Fete body on . 
Ace Ns i, 8. [Lat. of ac and cenfio, to 
„ aeckon}] a kind of ſupernumerary ſoldiers a- 
mong the Romans, ſubſtituted in the place of 
"thoſe who were killed, or rendered incapable 
by their wounds, | - * 
x we ACCE'NSI, S. [Lat, from accieo, to ſend 


[a law - term] to pay 


bles of any word. 


particular approbation, either with or without 


penis; the uſe of which is to expedite the 


| ſometimes the meaning or manner of, taking a 


ACC 
for] a kind of officers among the antient Ro- 


mans, reſembling our uſhers, ſerjeants, or tip- 
ſtaves, which generally attended the magiſ- 


trates. They were choſen out of the liberti or 5-4 
enfranchiſed, and the office was eſteemed ra- 8 
ther laborious than honourable. : 40 
AccENT, 8. [of Accentus, Lat. of ad, to, be 
and cano, to ſing] the riſing or falling of the Hh 
voice, a tone and manher- of pronunciation, 
contracted from the country in which a perſon t! 
was bred, or refided a conſiderable time, 1 
ACCENT, S. [with Rhetoricians] a tone ba 
or modulation of the voice, uſed ſametimes to d 
denote the intention of the ſpeaker, with re- 
gard to energy or force, and expreſſive of the 7 
ſentiments and paſſions. g 5 11 
Grave ACCENT, S. [with Gramma- 5 
rians] is this mark () over a vowel, to ſhew 3 


that the voice is to be deprefſed. _ | 

AcuTus ACCENT, S. is this mark () 
over a vowel, to ſhew that the voice is to be 
raiſed, . . 

CrixeunFiLex ACCENT, 8. is this 
mark () over a vowel in Greek, and points 
out a kind of undulation in the voice, 0 

The Loxs ACCENT fin Grammar] 
ſhews that the voice is to dwell upon the 
vowel, and is expreſſed thus (-) 

The Snenr ACCENT [in Grammar] 
ſhews that the time of pronouncing ought to 
be ſhort, and is marked thus (). 4 

A'CCENT, S. fin Muſic] a certain undu- 
lation or warbling of the voice, to expreſs the 
paſſions either naturally or artificially. 

To ACCENT, V. A. [accentus, Lat. of 
accino] 1. To mark with an acer. 2. To 
pronounce with regard to the gecants, 

AccENTOR, S. [of accine, Lat. to fing 
in concert] one who ſings the treble or higheſt 
part in a choir. ET i 

To ACCENTUATE, v. A. [accentuer, + 
Fr.] to place the proper accents In reading, 
ſpeaking, or writing, on the vowels or ſylla- 


ACCENTUAYTION, S. a pronouncing or 
marking a word, ſo as to lay a ſtreſs of the 
voice upon the _ vowel ar ſyllable, | 

To ACCEPT, V. A. [of accipio, Lat.] 
ta receive favourably or kindly, to take with 


the particle of. He will accept money, or of 
money, Os. 
ACCE!PTABLE, Adj. [of atceprabilis, low 
Lat.] that may be favourably or kindly-re- 
ceived, agreeable, | wo” ths 
ACCE/PTABLY, Adv. agreeably, 
ACCEPTABVLITY, S. of acceptable] 
the qualification of being received with liking 
and approbation. $5040 e Ut». 
ACCE/PTABLENESS, Ss. [from + 
table] the quality which renders a thing worthy 
of a reception, joined with approbati 
ac 


on. 
ACCEPTANCE, S. [of acceptans] an ac- 
cepting or receiving od ers or Ly, 


8 


word, 


ACC | 

Civil Law] any thing that of right belongs or 
depends on another, although. it be ſeparated 
fon itz as if tiles be taken from an houſe to 
de laid on again ate an ac if the 

houſe be' to be A. Ker, . 
ACCESSO/RY, 8. {by Statute} a perſon 
who commands, encourages; adviſes, or con- 
ceals an oftcader, that is guilty of ſelony by 


ACCESSO/RY or ACCESSA'RY, S. ſin 
Common Law IA perſon. zuilty of felony, 
though not principally, but by participation, as 
by advice, command, concealment, aiding or 
aſſiſting; and this may be either before or aſter 


_; ö 97 oh Tar. 
Acc mE NCR, 8. f accidentia, Lat.] «ng 
book, containing the firſt principles of th 
Latin tongue, DP 1 
Per ACCIDENS [with ef ee | 
which does not follow from the nature of the. 
thing, but from ſome accidental quality of it. 


* 


AccipENr, S. [of accidens, Lat.] a ca- 
ſualty or chance; a contingent or ſome- 
thing produced caſually, or without apy fore- 
knowledge or deſtination of it in 3 
| cod it, or to whom it happens. A thing 
is alſo frequently ſtiled an accidem in reference 
to its canſe, or at leaſt to our knowledge of 
it, and by this an effect either caſually pro- 
duced, or which appears to have bens to 
us, is commonly underſtood. In Grammar, 
the property of words, ſuch as their diviſion 
into ſubſtantives and adjectives, their declen- 
Bons, caſes, numbers, and genders of nouns ; 
their conjugations, moods, tenſes, numbe! 
perſons, &c, of verbs. In pbyfie, it. is-an-effe 


| which is not produced immediately from the 


firſt cauſe, but by ſame other intervening in- 
cidents, and is analagous to the word Symp- 
tom. Among the Logiciant, whatevef doe, 
not belong to the being or eſſence of a thing, 


nt No- ACC 
or tip- word, with the accent promifcuouſly on the firſt 
magiſ- or ſecond ſyllable. i | 
berti or .* ACCE/PTANCE or AccEPT ACTION, 
ned ra- 8. fin Law} is the tacit agreement to ſome 
5 act done by another before, which might have 
ad, to, been avoided; I ſuch agreement or acceptance 
of the had not been made, * | ! 
lation, | Acc PTANCE, S. [in Commerce] is 
perſon the ſubſeribing or ſigning an inland bill of ex- | Katute. 
| change, which makes the perſon debtor for| 
a tone the ſum of ts contents, and obliges him to 
mes to - diſcharge it at the time which it mentions, 
th re- ACCEPTA*TION, S. [ acceptarien, Fr.] 1. 
of the The received meaning of a word, or the ſenſe 
Z in which it is uſuilly taken. 2. Reception of | the fa 
mma- any perſon or thing, either agreeably or not. 
 ſhew 4. Particular regard as to acceptableneſs and 
£ 0 IG manner of teres. 
$19 AccEPTER, S. [from accept] he who 
to be / | accepts. a * 1 | e 
, '  ACCE'PTER, 8. [in Commerce} the per- 
this ſon who aceepry a bill by ſigning it, and there- 
oints by obliges himfelf- to pay the contents when 
> us. n 1 1 
mar] ACCEPTILA'TION, 8. [in Civil Law] 
the an acquitrance given by a creditor to a debtor, | produ 
without receiving” any part of the debt. 
nar] ACCESS, 3. [of arceſſas, Lat.] 2. Ad- 
it to mittance, approach or paſſage to a place or per- 
wa fon, 2. Licence or means of approach to any 
ndu- thing. 3. [of atcefſlo, Lat.] acceſſion toany 
the thing, additional increaſmGmme. 
AeCEss, S. 5 Fr.] return, or fit of 
of an ague or other diſtempeJ.. 
K A/CCESSARINESS, Me gorge | 
ed for acceſſory, which {ce} ity or ſtate 
ſing of being acceſſory. - 802 | 
heſt ACCE'SSIBLE, Adj. of acceſibilis, Lat.] 
that may be appronched, reached, or come to. 
ner, It is uſed wich the particle to before the object. 
ng, ACCE/SSIBLE HEIGHT, is either that 
la- which may be meaſured mechanically, by ap- 


97 meaſure to it 5 or elſe it is a height 
whoſe baſe ea be approathed to, and from 
thence à length meaſured on the ground. 
ACCE/SSION, S. [ acceſſio, Lat.] 2. Ad- 
dition or inereaſe; the act whereby thing is 
ſuperadded to another; joining one's ſelf to 
any thing elſe. 2. Coming to, as the coming 
of a king to the ero-Fn. 
7 100 E/ 


= of a paroxiſm. : | 
AcessoR, 8. [accale,” Lat.] a comer 


in the manner or form of 4 partaket, aider, 
tomiſts] a nerve ſo termed from 


to; one Who jbins Himſelf to any party. 
ACCE'SSORILY, Adv. [from acegſery] 
abettor, of a 6 | 
 ACCESSOfRTUS WILLISIH oP Ana- 
+ who firſt diſc6vered-it, 
ACCESSORY, Adj. acceſforivs, Lat, ] ad- 


- ditional, ſuperadded, or that is an accomplice, 
not 2 principal. = * 98 
Y or ACCESSA/RY, S. [in 


' ACCESSO'R 


8870 N, 8. fin Phyſic} the begin-| 


as 2 nian's cloaths, money, Sc. are called ac- 
cidents ; alſo ſuch qualities as are changeable, 
as red in cloth, becauſe that, purely as cloth, 
it might have been, and may Bal, be brown, 
black, Se. In Heraldry actidents. are the 
principal points in the eſcutcheon; and with 
the Aſtrolegers, the | moſt extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances mg have occurred in the courſe of 
a perſoafs “ ee an 
Abſolute A/CCIDENT ,[with Roman Ca- 
tholics] is an accident which does: of. may 
poſſibly ſubſiſt at leaſt miraculouſly 3 1 — 
ſome atural power, without a ſuhject. 
ACCIDENTAL, Adj. faceidestalis, Lat. 
chance 5 


' pertaining to accidents, happening by ct 
| ſometimes it denotes any thing adventitious 
This laſt is vnufual, . e g 
ACCIDE/NTAL DIGNITIES and DE- 
 BILITIES-{with Aſtrologere] certain caſual 
affections or diſpoſitions. of ts, by 


| 


which they are ſtrengthened or wealcened, on _ 

WE their being in ſuch u houſe of tha _. 
| gure, aN 8 0 aan J £25 5 2» 
: . Da © cel. 


; 


ACC 
 ACCIMENTAL POINT, s. Lin Per- 
ſpective] a point in the horizontal line, where 
lines parallel among themſelves do meet, 
though they are not perpendicular to the fi- 


BPACCIDENITALLY, Adv. in a manner 
which is not eſſential or neteſſary; by meer 
chance; without any previous defign or inten- 


tion, 

ACCIDEN'TALNESS, 8. ['of accident alis, 

Lat.] 1. The ha nt. by chance. 2. Qua- 

of being acci 

, cls „Adj. Laccidius, ! Lat. 0 Noth- 
| ACCIDIT Y, 8. [accidites, Lat. J floth- 
Falneſs, 

ACCINCT, Adj. [accinus, Lat.] girded, 
S ready. 

ACCUPIENT, Pert. [attipiens, Lax. 1. 
Necelving, 2. A receiver. 

- ACCIPITRUNITA, S. Ty Botany] the 
herb hawkweed. 

Accs E, 8. [acciſe, Fr] exciſe, a tax 
on beer, Sr. 

A'CCivS [Lucius] 2 celebrated tragic 


writer among the Romans: He was the fon of 


2 freedman, and, according to St Jerom, was 
born in the confulſkip of Aulus Toftilins Man- 
cints, and Arrilius Serranus, about 170 years 
befdre Chriſt. 
AccLAIM, S. acclamation, Mien. i | 
® ACCLAMA'TION,S. of arclamatio, Lat.] 
a ſhouting of the people for joy; expreſſing 
their applauſe, eſteem, 'or approbation of any 


ing. 
Al yvis, 8. [in Anatomy] a muſcle | 
called alſo obliqus aſcendens. | 
"ACCLYVITY, 5. [acclivitas, Lat. J the 
52 of a hill; among Geometers, the 
+ or tn 4 line or plane inclining to the horizon 


2 ACCLIVOUS, Adj. [acclivin Lat.]riſng 
upwards with a flope, 
- ONES ACCL/OY,' V. A. 1. To crowd, or 
b verfil. 2. To furfeit or ſatiate. 

oY ACCLOIYD; Part, [with Farriers] de- 
Notes x Horſe's" being — ren in ſhoeing, 
s ACCOIL, V. N.:to buſtle, crowd, or 
be in a Hurry. See coil. 

A!/CCOLADE, S. an embracing about the 
neck 75” a cermony apciently uſed in conferring 
of knighthovd: 15 
+*A'CCOLENT, S. acrelens, * he who 

its near, or a borderer on an 
AceoLLEV, part. [in Bandy collared 
oF wearing 2 collar, Fr. 

"ACCOMMODA!BLE, Adj. — 
is, Lat.] that which 2 be fitted to anether 
(bing, in its primary ſignification; in its ſe- 

ondary, that which may be reconciled to, is 
h conſiſtent with, or may be applied to. 

I ACCO'MMODATE, V. A. to pro- 
vide or furniſi with conveniences; to agree, 
compoſe, make up, or * a matter in __ L 


ACC 
pute; to adapt, fit, or apply ede matter or 
thing to another. 


Geometricians] to adapt or fit a line or figure 
into a circle, &c, according as the conditions 
of the propaſition or problem require, _ 
ACCO'MMODATE, Adj. | of arcommoda» 
rus, Lat.] when uſed with the particle for, it 


| denotes convenient or proper, with the particle 


to, it implies ſuitable, 
ACCU'MMODATELY, Adv. in a con» 
ven ent, ſuitable, or fit manner, 


ACCOMMODATION, S. [ accor:modatis, 


2. The compoſing or putting an end to a dif- 
ference, quarrel, Ce. 3 Convenience. 
ACCC'M MODA TION, S. ſin Philo@- 


| phy] the application of one thing to another 


by analogy. 
ACCO'MPANIMENT, 8. the adding. of 
one thing to another by way of ornament, In 


ſv called. In Muſic, it is the Inſtrumental 
part playing or moving, while the voice is 
ling iiig. 


Fr.] 1 £9 or come with, to wait on, 
to keep company with. 2, To join or unite 
with, 

To ACCC/MPANY a Voice, i 1, e, to play 
tot with proper inſtruments. 


to the ſame crime or deſign with another. 
To ACCO'/MPLISH, V. A. [accomplir,Fr.] 
1. To perform, finiſh, or fulfil. 


3- To complete a period of time. 4. To obtain 
or acquire. APerſon well accompliſbed,one who 
has extraordinary parts, and has ed great 
accompliſhments in learning, 
ACCO'MPLISHMENT,S. the perfeQing, 
ending, fulfilling, or atchjeving of any mat- 
ter or thing entirely or completely, Alſo an 


behaviour. 
ACCO'/MPT, [accempre, Fr.] all computa · 
tions made arithmetically. In Commerce, 


traders regiſter their tranſactions. Merchants 
accepts are thoſe which are kept by double 
entry. 

ACCOMPT in Company, i is between two 
merchants or traders, wherein the tranſactiont 
telative to their partnerſhip are regiſtered. 
ACCO'MPT in Bank, is a fund depoſited 
either at ſome bankers or the bank, by tra · 


ment of bills. 

Acco pr of Sales, is an information 
given by one merchant to another, or by a 
tactor to his principal, of the diſpoſal, net 


* 


+. 


To ACCO'MMODATE, v. A. [with 


Lat. 1. An adapting, fitting, adjuſting, Cc. 


He aldry, the mantlings, ſupporters, &c. are : 


To ACCQ'MPANY, v. A. [accompagner, 


ACCO'MPLICE, 8. [complice, Fr.] © ons 
who has a hand in a matter, or who is privy . 


2. To exe- © 
cute or bring a matter or thing to perfection. 


acquirement in learning, arts, ieee, or - 


all thoſe books in which merchants ard other. 


ders, as running caſh, to be employed in pay- 


proceeds, &c, of oh. 200g ſens for the propex ac- 


1 


LoL 
— 


2 2 „ De 


* 
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cout of the ſender or ſenders who conſigned 


. ACCO'MPTANTSHIP, S. [from accomp- 


' tual harmony or ſymmetry. 4. een 


in manner conformable or conſiſtent with. 


cem. 6. Reaſon or cauſe. 7. Narrative or 


| mon Law] x writ or action that lies againſt 


Ace 


the ſame. 
ACCO'/MPTANT, 8. 8 Fr.] 
one who is not only well ſkilled in caſting up 


accompts, but in buok-keeping, 


2 


tant] the qualificatioas neceſſary for an ac- 
comptant 

ACCO'RD, $.:-{Fr.]- Agreement or 
compact. 2. Agreement of mind. 3. Mu- 


as, it opened of its own accord. 

ACCORD, S. [in Common Law] agree- 
ment between ſeveral perſons or parties, to 
make ſatisfaction for an affiont or treſpaſs 
committed one againſt another. 

ACCORD, S. [in Muſic] is the produe- 
tion, mixture, and relation of two ſounds, of 
which the one is grave, and the other acute. 

To ACCORD, V. N. IV acce/ der, Fri] 
to agree, to hang together. | 


To ACCORD, V. A. t. To tune two li 


or more inſtruments, ſo as they ſhall ſound 
the ſame note when touched by the hand or 
bow. 2. To harmonize. 


-- ACCO'RDINGC, or ACCO/RDING To.] 


1 Agrecable to, in proportion. 2. With te- 
gard to, 

ACCO'RDANCE, 8. friendikip, confor- 
mity, cunſiſtence, or agreement with, 

. ACCO'RDINGLY, Adv. {from accord] 


In the beginning of a ſentence it refers to 
what went before, and. implies a deduction 
from it. 


Lat.] joined or put to, embodied. - 
To-' ACCO'ST, V. A. [ accofter, Fr.] to 
TE? 10 or come up to a perſon, and nn to 


: ACCOUNT, S. [conte, rr. J 1. A com- 
putation of the number of certain things; a 
reckoning, 2, The total or refult of com- 
Tu:ation. } Effimation or value. 4. Rank, 
Cignity or iſtinction. 5, Regard, confide- 
ration, for the ſake of: 4 thanks on this ac- 


1 


relation. 8. Opinion or belicf, 9. Review 
or examination. 10, Explanation, or aſſign- 
ment of cauſes. 11. The reaſons of any 
thing collected. 12. Profit, gain, or advantage. 

ACCOUNT, S. [in akon ſenſe] a par- 
ticular detail or enumeration delivered to a 
court or judge, &c. of what a man has re- 
ceived or expended for another, in the manage · 
ment of his affairs. Alſo, 

ACCOUNT or ACCOMPT, 8. [in Com- 


a man, who by his office is obliged to give an 
account to another (as a bailiff to his wy, ) 
pal refuſes to do it. | 
Upon no ACCOU/NT, or by no means. 
Upon all ACCOU/NTS, . By all means, 
2. 15 reſpeQ, N ; 


A © C 2 


To ACCOUNT, V. to compute ;; zn the 
paſſive voice, to be reckoned, or eltecrhed. 
With the particle for, it denotes to explain, 
by aſſigning the cauſes and reafons. With 
the particle 70, it implies to be charged, applied, 
appropriated, or aſligned to. With the par- 
ticle of, to eſtimate, or to be valued, _ Laftly, 


to be imputed. 


 ACCOU/NTABLE, Adj. [from — 
liable to give an account, anſwerable. | 

ACCOU'NTANT, S. [in Law] a per- 
ſon who is obliged to render an account to 
another. | 

ACCOUNTA'/NT GENERAL, anofficer | 
belonging to the court of chancery, appointed 
by parliament to zeceive all money lodged in 
court, and convey it to the bank of England. 

To ACCO/UPLE, V. A. [acceupler, Fr. 1 
to link or join together. 


To A TRE, v. A. [ accoumer, Fr,] 
to dreſs, attire, trim, eſpacially with war- 
like accout nts. | | 

ACCOU! CEMENT, S. 1. Preſs, © 


by. 0. 
N = HI . 
owing to another, ſo as to augment it, 
- ACCRETION, 8. [with Naturalifty] as 
addition of, matter to any body exteroally 
but it is frequently applied to the inereaſ — 
ſuch bodies as are without life; and it is allo. 
called appoſition or juxta-appoſition 
ACCRE!/TION. or ACCREMENT, * 
[with Civilians} a vague. or vacant portion, 


Jeined with grounds held or poſſeſſed by ana- 
ACCORPORA'TED, Part. [accorporatus, 


ther. 

ACCRETIVE, S. [from accretio, Lat.J 
that by which growth. i is encreaſed ; that by 
eb vegetation. is augmented. 

To ACCRO/ACH,. V. {accrocher, Fr. 
a law term, to i „ to. draw AWAY ane 
ther's.property 

ACERO!AGCHMENT; 8. the act of i in- 
— wet graſping what is the Property of 


ACCRO'CHE, Part, fin Heraldry] is 
when one thing hooks into another.. 
To ACCRU'E, V. N. [of accreſeo,, Lat. 
or @ccroitre, Fr.] 1. To be encreaſed or add- 
ed to. 2. In a commercial ſenſe, to ariſe of, 

proceed from 
ACCUBA!TION, T (om accubatie, 
Lat.] the poſture of lying down, mee 
by the antients at their meals. 
ACCUBUTION, s. [acenbires Lat] a 


fitting down. 
To ACCUMULATE, V. A. [accumubs, 


ther; to gather or amaſs together in great; 5 


| ACCUMULATION, . [ accumulatia, £ 
_ repeated acquiſitions and additions; an 
amaſſing; the ſtate of a thing amaſſed. 


"ACCUMULATIVE, At {from 1 


q 


Lat.] to heap up, or pile one thing upon an- 


quantities. 1 


ew % - <4 
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is added; additional. 


done with care, exact either as to perfons or 


cenſured, or blamed, ö 


| ſome gefect or crime. In Law, the prefer. | 


matter of cenſure or accuſation. * 


It bath the particle to before the thing e 


perſon has practiſed or been uſed to for a con · _s 


chains, TEES 


ACE 
mn late] that which increaſes, or that which | 
. ACCUMULA'TOR, S. one who repeats | 
any action. 

. ACCURACY, 8. creo, Lat. ex · 
aQneſs, ee 'the ng of anten 3 PR 


neſt or nicety, © © / 
ACCURATE, Adje [ accrratus, Lat] 


things ; not negligent, ignorant, or deficient, 
-- AJOCURATELY, Adv. [from accurate] 
with nicety, not negligently. © 
A'/CCURATENESS, S. [from _—_ 
exaQt, 'yicely, not careleſſneſs. | * - 5 
To ACC UHRSE, V. A. to blaſt or load 
with a curſe; to doom to delete, fo im- 


ACE 


A!CE-POINT, S. the ſquare of a die have. 


ing a ſingle point. 


ACE'/LDAMA, S. pronounced AMeldama, 
[Heb. the field, inheritance, or portion of 
blood] the name of the field bought by the 
Jewiſh priefts with the thirty pieces of filver 
given Judas Ifcariot, to betray our Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt, It was likewiſe called the Potter's 


field, Acts i, 19. 

ACETIAM [Lat. and likewiſe] in Law, 
a Clauſe of a writ, where the action requires 
ſpecial bail, founded on the ſtatute, 1 3 Car. 
II. ch. 11. 

ACE'PHALI laut ho, of 4 priv. and 
ue an head, Gr. f. e. having no head] 
eertain ecclefiaftics ſo called, who, making 


te curſes upon. | Ly of extreme poverty, would nor ac- 


AccunRskb, Pin from el. 1. 
Talks under a curſe, or excommmunicated; 2. 
Execrable, that which deſerves exceration: 
Accu RSIUSs, S. a Florentine, profeffor of 
the civil law in the 13th century. | 

Accus ABLE, Part. Facenſebilis, Lat.] 
that which is liable to be found fault ith, 


AECUSAIFION, 8. the e ich 


Ing 4 criminal act ion againſt any one Moe a 
2 udtze, in order to inſlict a puniſiment 
4 the perſon accuſ et. | 
0 © AECU'SATIVE CASE, | accuſativas, Lat. 11 
in Grammat the 4th caſe of nouns. It de- 
notes the relation of the noun, on which che 
Sen of the terb terminate. 
AcCUSATORVY, Adj. [areufotorie 
Lat. of or belonging to accuſation, | 
Ts ACCUSE, V. A. acenſe, Lat.] to 
Sarge with a crime, to inform againſt, in- 
dict, or impeach; ; to cenfure. It has the 
particle of; and ſometimes for, - "before the 


ACCU'SER, S. [from accuſe] the been 
who areuſes. 258 

r s. A bs Corneline 
Agrippa e eithth order of the devils, 

Cd nan is called Aſteroth, 7. e. ſpy. - 

To ACCU'STOM, V. A. [ actoutwrter, 
Fr.] to inute or uſe one's ſelf to any thing, 


tomed to. 
ACCU/STOMABLE, Part. that which a 


tinuanice, 
ACCU'STOMABLY, 7 Adv. | ateotding | 
- ACCU'STOMARILY, I to uſe or euſtom. 
ACCU!/STOMARY, Adj. commonly prac- 
tifett, cuſtomary; uſually done. 
ACE, 8. from az, Fr. as, Span, gte, 
Gr. an unit or one] a fingle point or ſpeck on 
cards.or dice, Figuratively, the leaft van | 
tity, or the ſmalleſt Aftance, i. e. within an 
are of it. | 
A'CES, S. Io Sea ow] hooks for. the 


nowledge any chief, whether layman or ec- 
cleſiaſtic. Alſo certain levellers mentioned 


in the laws of Henry J. who acknowledged | 


no head, 
_ ACEPHALEF VERSUS, 7 Poetiy/ Gr. and 
Lat.] verſes that begin with a ſhort tyllable, 
and end with a long one. 
ACEPHALOUS; Adj. ſomething without 
a head, Naturaliſts apply 
worms, which have been ſuppoſed formerly 
to have no head, Figuratively, theſe whe 


have no ſuperior; chief, or leader, In an- 


cient law-booles, thoſe people who Held 
nothing in fee, either 2 biſhop, bayon, 
or feudal lord. 


ACER, S. '[with Beraniſi] the Maple 
tree. It bath jagged or angular leaves; the 
ſeeds grow two together in hard intel 
veſſels. a 


ACERPNZA; 8. andlently bee 
# ſmall town in whe 1 of Naples, on 2 
the river Brandano at the foot of the age. 
nines. 
ACE/RNO; er A RN 8. a ſmall 
epiſcopal ſee, under that of the E egen, at 
the foot of the Appenines 
ACERB, Adj. 
hath a compound taſte between ad dit 
ter, ſuch as moſt untipe fruits have. 
ACERBITUDE, or ACER BITY, 8. 1. 
The rougk ſour taſte of untipe fruit, 2. $6- 
verity of temper, roughneſs of manners. 
ACERIDES, 8. | atigideg, Gr. of a priv. 
ane Kuęeg, wat] plaifters without wax. 


ACEROSE, A aceroſus Lat, chaff, | 
| ful} of, EL Jn Br, 


ACE/RRA, 8. famon the Romane] 2 
kind of altar erefted near the gate of a perſon 
deceaſed, whereon his family or friends daily 
offered incenſe till the time of his burial, 


'- ACE/RRA, S. ſmall town in the king- 


dom of Naples, on the river Patria. 
ACERVAL, A. [ acerwelis, Lat.] belong- 
ing to a heap. 
To ACERVATE, V. A. [acerws, a] 
to raiſe up in heaps, 
ACERV TION, S, heaping up; Pat. 


AT 


this term to 


f averdas, 11. that hielt 


: Chemiſtry] a 


ACH 

.- ACE'SCENT, Adj. [aceſcens, Lat.] tend. 
ing to ſaurn 

* ACE'SIS, S. [axyic, Or.] in medicine, 


a remedy or cure, 
ACETA'BULA, 8. ſin Nas; cer- 


tain glandules in the c of the | 


fins which cover a child in the 1 


o nr gee e 8. [with Botapiſls] | 
| Gr. pain] a continued pain or ſmart in OE 


the herb navelwort. 
ACETA/BULUM,” 8. Toth Anatomiſts] 
a large cavity in a bone, which receives ano- 
ther convex bone, for the convenience of a! 
circular motion of the joint thus articulate d. 
In Antiquities, it is uſed for a meaſure 8 
to one eighth part of our pint. 
ACE STA, S. [from Axtuw, Gr. AF. 
ln Medicine, diſtempers that are curable, / 
ACE/STORIS, S. [Axsrogic, Gr.] a fe- 
43 uſed by ancient medical writers, and 
ſometimes applied to a midwife, | 
ACE'TARS, S. [acetaria, Lat.] ſallads 


1 


and vinegar. 


- ACE'/VIAM BILL, s. the words of a! 
ww where the action requires good bail. 
ACETO!SA, [with Botaniſts] ſorrel. | 
ACETO'SE, Adj. Iacrteſus, Lat.] eager, 


| ſour, full of Sarnen 


.ACETO'SELLA, 8. [with Botaniſts] 
wood -ſorrel. 
 ACETO'SILY, Adv. ſourneſs, ſharpneſs, | 
tartneſs. 
 ACE'TOVUS, Adj. | acetoſos, Lat.] hav- 
ing the nature of vinegar, or being ſomewhat 
like vinegar in quality. 


 ; ACE'TUM,S. Vinegarin general; any ſharp 


liquor, as ſpirit of ſalt, nitre, vitriol, Se. 
- ACE/TUM DISTILLATUM, 5. [Lat.] 
in Chemiſtry, diftilled vinegar, chiefly uſed in 
deze ions for precipitation and diſſolution. 

AcETI SPIRITUS, 8. [Lat.] ſpirit of 
vinegar, or diſtilled vinegar rectiſied. 

- ACE/TUM ROSARUM, {Lat e 
of roſes. 

ACE TUM ALCALISATUM, 8. Jin 
Chemiſtry] vinegar diſtilled, in which ſome 
alcaliſed ſalt is infuſed. 

ACE'TUM PHILOSOPHORUM, 8. [in | cure, 
ſour liquor, made by diſſolving 
the butter or icy oil of antimony in water. 

ACE'TUM RADICATUM, S. {with 
8 the ſnarpeſt part of e hav- 
ing its phlegm drawn. off, 

A'CHA, S. one of the four diftridts of 
Tefit, in Africa. 

ACHA'IA, now LIVADIA, a province of 
| Turkey in Europe, containing the famous 
cities of Athens, Delphi, Pythia, the mounts 
Parnaſſus, . Helicon, and other places cele- 
lebrated in ancient writers. 

A'THAM, S. a country in the Eaſt Indies, 
ordering upon Bengal. 

ACHAT RS, S. {agales Or.] an agate, 
ſo called from a river in Sicily where it was 
firſt found. It is of ſeveral colours, the 


veins and ſpots of ſome of which preſent va- | 


vious figures, as trees, ſhrubs, &. 


ACH 


n H, S. fin Chemiſtry] the drofs 
ver. 

ACHAT, S. [of achat, Fr.] a purchst- 
ing or buying. 

A/CHAT, 8. [in Common Low} a con- 
tract or bargain. 

ACHA'TORS, S. purveyors, buyers. 

ACHE; S. {of ace, Sax. pain, or ax. 


part of the body, as the head - ache, tooth 
ache, belly-ache, &c. 
ACHE, S. [with Farriers)' a diſeaſe in 
horles, cauſing a numbneſs in the joints, / 
To ACHE, V. N. to be affeRted with pain. 
A'CHEM, S. the capital of the iſland af 
Sumatra in the Eaſt Indies,” A large and po- 


Iren city, fituated on the north-weſt point 


of tho iſland, about a es and a half from 
d ea. 

ACHE'RNER, 8. in Aſtronomy] a 
bright fixed -_ of the pls magnitude in * 
danus, whoſe longitude is 10. 31. of Fong 
and latitude 59. 18. N 

A'CHERON, 8. [Niger of ax. fas 
row, and gew to flow 2 of of a priv. Nang, 
Gr, to rejoice, f. e. a river of ſorrow] a river 
1 of Epirus, over which the poets feigned de- 
parted ſouls were ferried. Alſo a ftinking ſen 
{or lake in the Terra di Lavora of Naples, be- 
tween Cuma and Miſeno, named Tenebroſa 
Palus by Virgil, on account of the blackneſa 
of its waters, Figuratively, it is uſed for the 
ſtate of departed ſouls, or the grave. 

'  ACHERO'NTIC, Adj. of or pertaining 
to AMcberon, + 

ACHE/REST, S. an antient meaſure of 
corn, ſuppoſed to be the ſame as our quarter. 

A'CHIA, S. 2 ſpecies of cane growing in 
the Eaft Indies, which is pickled green there, 
with ſtrong vinegar, pepper, and other (pizes; | 

A'CHIAR, S. [a Malayan word, ſignifying 
all ſorts of fruits and roots pickled with wes 
gar and ſpices | pickles. 

To ACHIEVE, V. A. bb Fr. J 28, 
to finiſh, to accompliſh, to perform ſome not» 
able — with ſuccels, 2. To gain. or = 


ACHIF/VEMENT, 8. 1ſt, e 
the finiſhing of a natable action. 2. Theen- 
figns armorial of a family 

ACHIE/VER, S. be * eee 
tains, or performs ſome great exploit. 

A'CHILLEA, S. an ifland of the Euxine 
Sea, called the iſland of Heroes, the iſland Ma- 
caron, or the iſland of the Blefled, Leuce,&c, 
according to ſome over againſt the Boryſthenes, 
but if we believe others, oppoſite the Danube. 

A!CHILLEA, L x, Gr.] ſo called of 
Achilles, who is to have cured Joſephus 
of a dangerous vicer with it, the herb millfoil 
or yarrow, It is a good vulnerary, is cooling, 
drying and aſtringent, of ſervice in all kinds of 
hemorrhages, whether ſpitting or vomiting of 
btoad; and af forme efficacy in gbaornhatas.. 

ACHULLES, 8. . a&ð N 


riet 


- 


r 


don formed by the tails of ſeveral muſe 


der meaſure in Holland. 


A C H 


Frief, and Avny, to diſſolve or mitigate] the 
name of divers illuſtrious perſons among the 


Greeks; but more particularly the fon of Pe- 
leus and Thetis. . 


ACHULLES, S. [with er bee a ten- 
es, and 
tied to the os calcis. It derives its name from 
the wound given Achilles, which is ſuppoſed to 
have been in this part. 
ACHFLLES, S. a name which the ſchool- 
men give to the principal argument, alledged 
by each ſect in their behalf. 
ACHIO'TE, S. the name of a dye in the 


-" Brazils, more commonly known by that of 


Nocous. | 
. . ACHISH, S. the name of the king of Gath, 


to whom David fled, when perſecuted by Saul, 


A!/CHLYS, S. [«x>ve, Gr. darkneſs] in 


© Phyſic, a diſorder of the eyes, occaſioning dim- 
neſs 


Condenſed air in the uterus. According 


to Galen, a ſmall mark or ſcar on the cornea, 
cauſed by a ſuperficial exulceration; or accord - 


ing to Aetius, the exulceration itſelf, almoſt co- 
vering the pupil, of a very light blue colour. 
ACHNE“, S. ſaws, Gr.] froth, chaff, 


ſmoak, er any light ſubſtance, uſed by Galen, 
fl, for a ſoft white mucilage ſwimming in the 


eye, very common in fevers. 2. A frothy mat- 


ter with which the fauces are ſometimes filled 
in an exulceration of the lungs. 


ACHOFR, S. [Aber, Lat. of ax, Gr.] 
a ſpecies of the herpes. | 
; ACHO#RES, S. [of à negat, and X, 
ſpace, Gr. becauſe theſe eruptions have but a 
ſmall vent as Galen ſuppoſes] the plural of 
A bor, ulcers in the heads of infants, which 
perforate the ſkin with many ſmall holes, 


- thro which a thin glutinous matter oozes. 


. A'CHOR, S. a valley in the tribe of Judah, 
ſouth of Jericho, not far from Gilgal. Like- 
wiſe the name of a deity, called the god of 
| flies, to whom the Greeks ana Cyrenians ſacri- 
ficed, when troubled with them. 
. ACHORISTO'S, Adj. Lopes Gr. of 
4 priv. and xe, ſeparate] inſeparable ; in 
Medicine, applicd to thoſe accidents, figns and 
fymptoms, which always accompany each 


A/CHROT, S. [«y225, Gr. of à priv. and 


kes, colour] pale, according to Galen, through 


a deficiency of blood. Applied by old medical 
writers to thoſe perſons who have loſt their na- 
tural colour, | 
 ACHRY'/ANTHIS, S. [of axgoc, Gr. and 
cube, a flower] the name of a flower. 
ACHRO#NICAL, Adj. [ayzonmeg, Gr. 
out of time] a term in Aſtronomy, It figni- 
fies the riſing of a ſtar when the ſun ſets, or 
the ſetting of a ftar when the ſun riſes: in 
which caſes the tar is ſaid to riſe or ſet acbro- 
 nically. © | 3 
ACHTELING, S. [gum] a liquid mea- 
ſure in Germany. p. | f 
ACHTENDELEN,r ACHTELING,S. 


* 


: 


ACM. 

Accu A, S. [with Botaniſts] the herb 
ſhepherd's needle, or wild cherfil. Lat, © 
A'CID, Adj. [of acidus, Lat.] four, ſharp, 
biting. | l 3 
ACIDS, S. all things that affect the * * 


of taſte with a pungent ſourneſs. But the Che- 
miſts call all ſubſtances acids, that make an eſ- 
ferveſcence with an a/ca/i, This, however, does 


cauſe ſome acids will make an efferveſcence 
and alſo with natural bodies. Another mark 


of acids is, that they change the colour of 
the juices of the reliſtropium, roſes and vio- 


lets, red, whereas alcalit, eſpecially, thoſe ex- 


trated from animals, turn it green. 
NATURAL A!CIDS, S. [with ra 
are ſuch as have a proper ſharpneſs of thei 
own, as juice of lemons, &c. * "x 
ARrTIFICIAL A!C1DS,S. [with Chemiſts 
are ſuch as are prepared by the fice in chemi 
operations. 


I MaxiyesT ACIDS, S. are ſuch as affe& 


the tongue with a ſenſe of ſharpneſs and ſours 
neſs, | | 
Duzrovs A'CIDS, S. are ſuch things as 
have not enough of the acid nature, to give ſen- 
ſible marks to the taſte ; but yet agree with 
the manifeſt acids in other properties. 
_A/CIDITY, or ACVYDNESS, S. [ Atidi- 
tas, Lat.] keenneſs, ſharpneſs, that taſte which 
acid on ſharp bodies leave in the mouth, 
A!CIDITY, S. {with Chemiſts] the A. 
dity, or keeneſs of any liquor that conſiſts in 
ſharp particles of ſalts diſſolved, and put into 
a violent motion by the means of fire. 
ADL, S. [in Botany] an herb, 3 
kind of ſorrel. = 
To A!'CIDULATE, v. A. [aciduler, Fr.] 


fion of acids, | 


moveableneſs of the whole body, or any part 
of it, as in an apoplexy, palſy, &c. 
ACVNE, S. [with Botaniſts] are taken for 


growing in bunches after the manner of grape- 
ſtones, of which the fruits of the elder-tree, 
powel, and other plants of the like kind are 
compoſed ; alſo, the protuberances in the 
mulberry, ſtrawberry, c. 1 | 
ACINI, S. 1 Phyſicians] the ſeed 
that is within a fruit. | 
ACUVNIFORMES TU NIC A, S. {with 
Anatomiſts] a coat of the eye, called alſs 
Uvea tunica. | * 
ACINOS, S. the herb wild baſil. 


raiſin ſtone. 
ſpecies of the ſynochus or fever, which, during 


its continuance, has no temiſſion or abatement 
of the fever. | 2 


» * 
1 PTS | * 
g . ” . 
| / ; 1 5 * 4 - 
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o 


not ſeem to be a true charaQteriſtic of acids, be - 


upon being mixed with acids of another kind, 


to impregnate with, or turn ſour by the infu» 


ACINE'SIA, S. [azmoa, Gr.] the im- 


thoſe grains that grow thick, or ſmall grains 


ACINUS, S. [axv@-, Gr.] a grape or 
ACKMASTVCA, S. ſ[axuacum Gr.Ja 


A'CME, s. [with Phyſicians] is uſed te 
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Aenote the third degree or height of diſtempers 
arche or beginning. 2. Anabaſis, or growth. 


tenants upon the death of their landlord, as 


an oblong head, and a long ſlender tail, re- 
ſembling a dart or arrow. Alfo, a poiſonous 


nor, wearineſs, becauſe the oil wherein it is 


ſpots of gold. 


* 


AC O 
of which many have four periods. 1. The 


The Acme, when the diſtemper is at the 
. 4. The paracme, or declenſion of 
the diſeaſe. 

To ACKNO'WLEDGE, V. A. 1. To con- 
feſs or own. 2. To be grateful or thankful 
for any benefit, 3. To own or profeſs a former 
acquaintance with a perſon. 4. To approve. 

ACKNO'WLEDGMENT, S. 1. Conceſ- 
ſion of any thing. 2. Thankfulneſs, grati- 
tude, 3. Confeſſion of a fault, 4. Belief, 
attended with open profeſſion. ' ; 

 ACKNO'WLEDGMENT MONEY, S. 
money which was paid in ancient times by ſome 


an acknowledgment of the new one, 
- ACO'/LOTHIST, S. [ AzoXcudew, Gr. to 
follow] one of the loweſt order in the Roman 
church, whoſe office is to prepare the elements, 
to light the church, So. 
ACOE'/METES, S. [Azapela Gr. ] cer- 
tain monks in the antient church, ſo called, be- 
eauſe divine ſervice was perſormed in their 
churches continually, and without interruption. 
ACO'MAC, 8. a country of Virginia, in 
America, being a peninſula, bounded on the 
north by Maryland, on the eaſt and ſouth by 
the Atlantic ocean, and on the weſt by the bay 
of Cheſeplack. | 


 ACONVUTE, or ACONVTUM, S. [ aconi-| 


tum, Lat.] 1. Properly the herb wolfsbane. 
2. With Poets, poiſon in general. There are 
ſeveral ſpecies of it, and moſt of them are 
deadly poiſon, | 
ACO'/NTIAS, S. a comet or meteor with 


ſerpent in Sicily, or Calabria, deriving its 
name from its darting at paſſengers like an 
arrow. is 7 OE 

ACO/PIS, S. [ Azeri Gr. of « neg. and 


boiled is ſuppoſed to be a remedy for eee 
a precious ſtone reſembling glaſs, marked with 


ACO PICA, S. [Anera, Gr.] ingredients 
in medicines to relieve wearineſs. N | 
ACO/PUM, S. [ Axoroy, Gr.] a fomenta- 
tion made of ingredients that are ſoft and 
warm: : | 
A!/COR, S. [in Medicine] a ſourneſs at the 
ſtomach, whence flatulencies and ſour belches 
proceed, _ ' 
Rot ons S. the fruit or ſeed of the 
dak. 5 
A'CORNED, Part. [in Heraldry] bearing 
acorns, 8 
ACO RNA, S. [Azegra, Gr.] the thiſtle 
called Androſemon, or man's blood, : 
Aco Rus, S. [Axeg®-, Gr.] Calamus aro- 
maticus, the ſweet ruſn. T 
ACO'SMIA, 8. LA, Gr, of « priv. 


er #051465» adorned] an ill ſtate of health, 
—4 the loſs of the natural colour in the 
ace. ä 
ACOU'STICS,S. [4xu91;na, of axvuw, Gr. 
to hear] 1. The doctrine of ſounds. 2. Ei- 
ther inſtruments or medicines that help the 
ſenſe of hearing. | 
ACOU'STIC, Adj. that which belongs to 
the organ of hearing, Acouſtic nerve, in Ana- 
tomy, the ſame as auditory nerve. | 
To ACQUAINT, V. A. 1. To inform. 
2. To be accuſtomed or habituated to, 3. To 
know perfectly. 4. To make one's Telf agree» 
able to, to infinuate one's ſelf into the favour 
of. 5. oy acquire a perfect and intimate knows 
ge of, | 
ACQUAINTANCE, S. [arcointance, Fr.] 
applied both to perſons and things, and follow- 
ed by the particle evirh, 1. Application pro- 
ductive of knowledge. 2. Perſonal knowledge 
arifing from familiarity, 3. An intimate 
friendſhip and alliance, 4. A familiar and 
conſtant companion, 5. Without the 
ſition, ſomething to which one has been ac- 
cuſtomed, when applied to things; applied to 
perſons, a ſlight or ſuperficial knowledge. 
ACQUAUVUNTED, Part. [from acquaint] 
1. Informed. 2. Accuſtomed, or habituated, 
3. Familiar or having perfect knowledge of, 
and when followed by the particle eo7th, fignie 
fies perfect knowledge by application, 
ACQUYIST,S. [from acguerir, Fr. Jadditĩonal 
increaſe, ſomething acquired or gained, acqui- 
ſition. In Law, goods not held by deſcent or 
inheritance, but obtained by purchaſe, In Po- 
litics, ſomething gained by conqueſt, 
A COH, S. [ agua, Lat. water] a fortified 
town in the dutchy of Montferrat in Italy. 
To ACQUIE'SCE, V. N. [of acquieſcers, 
Lat.] to yield to, to comply with, to reſt ſa- 
tisſied with, uſed with the particle in. 
ACQUIE'/SCENCE, S. r. A tacit conſent, 
ſubmiſſion, or yielding to. 2. Approbation ex- 
cluding all repining. In Commerce, the con- 
ſent or agreement a perſon makes to follow the 
determination of an arbitrator. 
ACQUIETA'NDIS PLEGIIS [in Law] 2 
writ which lies for a ſurety againſt a creditor, 
_ refuſes to acquit one after payment of a 
Gt 1 
 ACQUVIETA\NTIA & firis & bundredis, 
Lat. [in Law] a freedom from fuits and ſervices 
in ſhrres and hundreds. » 
A/CQUIETARE, V. A. 
pay the debts of a deceaſed 50 
does the debts of his father. r. 
ACQUPFRABLE, Part, that W be ac- 
quired. "NIC. 
' To ACQUIRE, v. A. [of acquire; Lat. 
to attain, to get, to purchaſe by one's labour, 
what is not received from nature or inheri- 
tance, | 
_ ACQUPREMENT,YS. [ from acquire] what 
is gained, or acquired, 3 
1 : ACQUUPRER, 


4 


obligation. 


[in Law] a ſetting free from the ſuſpicion of 
-._ guilt, or an offence; alſo a tenant's diſcharge 
from or by a meſne landlord, from doing ſer- 


| perſon is found not to be guilty of the offence 


of money, or ather duty paid or done, 2. The 


_ writing itſelf. 


the predominancy of one quality above another, 


ches in length and four in breadth, 


"8 
 ACQUURER, S. he who acquires or gains! 
y labour or induſtry, 8 

ACQUISUTION, S. [acquifitio, Lat.] an 
obtaining, the thing obtained. 


ACQUUISITIVE, Adj. that which is ac- |. 


uired. | 
Accus TS, S. [acguſſita, Lat. acqueſts, 
Fr.] procure ments, purchaſes, things acquired. 
To ACQUIT, V. A. [of acguitter, Fr.] 
1. To diſcharge or free from. 2. To clear 
from guilt, not to condemn, with of, or from, 
before the crime, 3 · To diſcharge from any 


4 


Ac Er or Ac TTL, s. 


vice to, or being diſturbed in his poſſeſſion by, 
any ſuperior lord, or paramount. 
ACQUUTTAL, S. [in Law] is when two 
perſons are indicted, the one as principal, and 
the other as acceſſory; the principal being diſ- 
charged, the acceſſory of conſequence is ac- 
uitted. | 
ACQUUTTAL, S. [in Fact] is when a 


with which he was charged, either by the 
verdict of a jury, or by overcoming his adver- 
fary in the ancient way of trial by battle or 
combat. 

ACQUITTANCE, S. [of acguit]! 1. A 
diſcharge or releaſe given in writing for a ſum 


A'CRA or A'CRE, S. the moſt ſouthern 
city on the Phoenician coaſt in Aſiatic Turky, 
alſo a town of Africa, on the coaſt of Guiney. 

ACRA'PULA, S. [ axzaimranny, Gr.] a re- 
medy by way of prevention of drunkenneſs and 
ſurfeiting. Lat. | 

*'ACRA'SIA, S. [axgacia, Gr, of « priv. 
and xsgaywyu, miſceo, becauſe the ancients uſed 
always to mix their wine with water | in Mede- 
Cine, intemperance or exceſs in eating, drinking, 
ſleeping, or venery, or debility, impotency, 
from relaxation or loſt tone of the parts. Alſo 


either in mixtures, or the conſtitution of a 

Human body. | | 
A'CRE, S. [of ager, Lat. or ay;©-, Gr. a 

field] a meaſure of land containing forty per- 


A!CRE, S. a word uſed in the Mogul's do- 
minions, inſtead of lack, to ſignify 100,000 
roupees. Likewiſe a weight uſed in the Le 
vant, named more generally a rotte. 

A!CRE-TAX, S. a tax laid on land, at ſo 
much per acre, called in ſome places acre-fhor. 

A'CRID, Adj. [acer, Lat. ſharp] taſting 
Hot and, bitter, leaving a painful heat on the 
tongue and palate, , 

ACRIDO'/PHAGI,S.[of àugideg locuſts, and 
$6y::;r, Gr. to ot) a people of Ethiopia, that 
fed principally on locuſts, which they took and 


ACR 


ing food the reſt of it, 4 
ACRIFO'LIUM, S. [of acer ), and 

ohum a leaf] in Botany, a prickly leaf. 
ACRIMO/NIOUS, Adj. ¶ from acrimony] 

abounding with ſharp or corroſive particles, 


auſtere, applied to behaviour, 1 
A CRIMONVY, S. [acrimonia, Lat.] 1. 
Sharpneſs, tartneſs, corroſive quality. 2. Se- 
verity of diſpoſition; ſharpneſs of temper. 
A'CRITUDE, S. [acritudo, Lat.] a quality 
in a body, which affects the taſte with a ſen- 
ſation of rough, pungent and hottiſh ſour, 


a violet] in Botany, Indian creſs, of which 
there are five ſpecies, 


to hear] of or pertaining to deep learning, 

uſed in oppokition to exoterical. 
ACROA'TICS, S. a term applied to ſome 

lectures of Ariſtotle on the more abſtruſe parts 

of philoſophy, to which only his moſt intimate 

friends were admitted, 3 13 55 

| ACROCHO/RDON, 8, [of an. extreme, 


having a ſmall root like a ſting. 
ACRO'/DRIA, S. [axęedęva of ang. ex- 
treme and deve, Gr. an oak] all ſorts of fruits 
having hard rinds or ſhells, as acorns, al- 
monds, nuts, &c. 8 6 
A'CROE, S. [in Botany] the name given 
by the natives of Guinea to a kind of ſhrub, 
which they uſe in wine as a reſtorative and 
anti-eleptic.” . | „ | 
ACRO/MION, S. [of axz@- and ww®s,, 


ſhoulder blade, which receives the clavicula. 
ACROMPHALUM, S. [ang and de- 
da-, Gr, the navel] the top or middle of 
the navel, Egon | | 
A'CRON, S. [axgey, Gr. the top or ex- 
tremity ] in Botany, applied to the top or capi- 
tulum of flower plants of the thiſtle kind. 
ACR/ONYCHAL, Adj. | from dxgov and wg 


ſua riſes. : 
ACRO/NYCHALLY, Adv. [from acro- 
nic hal] in an acronychal manner. 
To AC'ROSPIRE, V. N. [of aze©-, the 
extremity, and o-reiga, a ſhoot or blade] to 
ſhoot or ſprout at the blade end, applied to 
barley. | | 


the end of ſeeds before they are ſown, ' 
ACRO/SS, Adv. [vide CRoss] croſs-wiſe, 
thwart-wiſe. 


Gr. a verſe] a poetical compoſition, the initial 
letters of which, when added together, form a 
particular name. | | 
ACROYSTIC, Adj. that which has the 
property of an acroftie, 


. 


ſalted in the ſpring of the year, for cheir fand- . 


when applied to things. Figuratively, ſharp and 


ACRIVIYOLA, S. [of acer ſharp, and w1%/a 


ACROMAITICAL, Adj, [agozpzat, Gr. 


and xoghn, Gr. a ſtring] a ſort of large wart, 


Gr. a ſhouſder] the upper part of the ſcapula or 


night] im Aſtronomy, the riſing of a ſtar when 
the ſun ſets, or the ſetting of a ſtar when the 


AfcROSPIRE, S. a ſoot or ſprout from | 


 ACRO'STIC, 8. [from 4xgog and cu. 


+» ACRO'TERS, 


— 
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pinnacles or ſpiry battlements, ſtanding, in 


terfeit, in alluſion to the office of a player. 


phyſicians, that by which a being is in real 


moirs, 9, At the univerſity of Oxford, the 


a ſo'emn day held by the inquiſitors, for the 


fome, by Auguſtus, in memory of the victory 


ration. 4. In Metaphyſics, the exerciſe of 


due, the poſturp, attitude, expreſſive of the 


ACT 


© ACRO/TERS; or ACROTERIA, S. ſin. 


Architecture] 1. Little pedeſtals, commonly 
without baſes, placed at the middle and both 
extremes of frontiſpieces or pediments, which 
ſerve to ſupport ſtatues. 2. Thoſe ſharp 


ranks about flat buildings, with rails and bal- 
luſters. 3 The figures, whether of ſtone or 
metal, which are placed as ornaments, or 
crownings, on the tops of temples and other 
edifices, ' 

To ACT, V. A. [from ago, Lat.] 1. To 
be active, to exert one's active powers, 2. To 
exerciſe its active powers, to perform its pro- 
per functions. 3. To perform the function⸗ 
of life, to be excited to action. 4. To per- 
form, in alluſion to the theatre. 5. To coun- 


5. To be impelled, forced, or incited to or by 
action. To exert action, or produce effects 
upon a ſubject. 8. To actuate, or be incited 
— action. 9. To perform a character in a 
a * . % 5 
F ACT, 8. [of actium, Lat.] 1. A deed, a 
performance, 2. A part in a play, 3. The 
power of producing an effect. 4. A deed, or 
decree of parliament, or other court of judi- 
cature. 5. In Phyſics, an effective application 
of ſome power, or faculty, 6, With Meta- 


action. 7. In Law, an inftrument, or other 
matter in writing, to declare or juſtify, the 
truth of a thing. In which ſenſe records, de- 
crees, ſentences, reports, certificates, &c, are 
called as, 8. Matters of fact, tranſmitted 
to poſterity in certain authentic books and me- 


time when degrees are taken. , 
ACT of FaiTn, S. [in the Inquiſition] 


puniſhment of ſuch as they declare heretics, 
and the abſolution of the innocent accuſed, 
called by them auto da fe. 
ACTS ſin Poetry] the divifions or princi- 
pal parts of a play, 
ACTIA'N, Adj. belonging to Am. 
Actian games, games inſtituted, according to 


obtained over Anthony; near the promontory 
and city of Actium; though others ſay, that 
Auguſtus only reſtored them, AS#jan years, 
or A#iar zra, in Chronology, a ſeries of 


years, beginning from the conqueſt of Egypt | pro 


by Octavius, called alſo the æra of Auguſtus. 

ACTION, S.[a#to, Lat.] 1. The exerting 
or employing any active powers in oppoſition 
to reſt, 2. Something done, or performed, a 
deed, 3. Power, influence, agency, or ope- 


an ability, which a being has to begin or de- 
termine a particular train of thought, or 
motion, In Ethics, the voluntary motion of 
a reaſonable creature, In Painting, or Sculp- 


e 


the mind of a ſpectator. In Horſemanſhip, 
the action of the mouth, the motion of the 
tongue and champing on the bit, which is 
diſcovered by an abuhdance of white foam, 
and is a token of mettle, With Orators, 
Actors, &c. it is the accommodating the perſon, 
voice, and geſture to the ſubject. In Poetry, 
an event or ſeries of occurrences, mutually 
connected and depending on each other, either 

real or imaginary, which makes the ſubje& 
of a dramatic or epic poem. In Law, alegal 
demand of or the form of a ſuit given by law, 
for recovery of a perſon's right. A#ions are 
either criminal or civil. Criminal are ſuch as 


included, iſt A7ions penal, which lie for ſome _ 
penalty, corporal or pecuniary. 2. Aions 
upon the ſtatute, brought on breach of any. 
ſtatute, and which did not lie before, as an oc- 
caſion of perjury, 3. Afions popular, given 
on breach of ſome penal ſtatute, for which 
any perſon has a right to ſue. Actions civil 
are divided into real, perſonal, or mixt, The 
Action real, is where a perſon claims lands, 
&c. in fee, or for life, Action perſonal, is 
that which is brought to recover what is due 
to us. Action mixt, is that which lies both 
for the thing demanded, and the perſon that 
has it. In the plural number, Action, in 
Commerce, imply the moveable effects: thus, 
a merchant's creditors have ſeized upon all bis 
Actions, i. e. they have ſeized upon all the 
debts owing to him, Applied to public com- 
panies, an equal part of the ftock, which 
forms the capital of any trading company z 
the ſame in France, as ſhares, Rocks, or ſub- 
ſcriptions in England, &c. alſo the obligation, 
inſtrument, or bill which the direQcr; of ſuck 
companies deliver to thoſe who pay money 
into · their ſtack, Aion upon the caſe, in 
Law, a general a#ion given for redreſs of 
wrongs, done without violence, and not pro- 
vided againſt by a law, Action on the caſe of 
words, is where a perſon is injured in his repu- 
tation by words maliciouſly ſpoken, Aion 
prejudicial, in Law, called likewiſe prepara- 
tory, or principal, is what ariſes from tome 
doubt in the principal ; thus, when a younger 
brother is ſued for lands from the father, 
and baſtardy is objected to him, the point of 
baſtardy is to be tried before the cauſe can 
ceed. Lf 
A'CTION of a Writ, [in Law] is when 
it is pleaded that the plantiff has no cauſe to 
have it brought, though he may have another 
for the ſame, It is called a plea to the ain 
of the 2orit, to diſtinguiſh it from a plea to 
the action. - 
A'CTION ABLE, [from a#ion and abal, 
Sax. power or poſſibility] in a Law Senſe, 
that which will ſubject a perſon to an action; 
puniſhable, blameable, or culpable. 
A!CTIONARY or A'CTIONIST, S. # 


*. 


EB 


proprietot 


paſſion the painter or carver would con, W 


have judgment of death. Under this head are 


notorious for having recourſe to law, litigious. 


nas operates quick and with ſome force, as 


E. and V. Acton, fix miles from London, 
Which derive their names from the oaks that 


'» Which takes its name from the Burnels, who 


called from this place, where it was held. 


ACT. 


ACTIVE, Adj. [a&ivus, Lat.] that which 
+ has the power of acting, as oppoſed to paſſive; 
buſy in acting, as oppoſed to idle; practical, 
not merely ſpeculative, or in theory; nimble, 
ick, apt, or forward to act. : 
ACTIVE PxzincieLEs, [in Chemiſtry 
are ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, ſo named, becauſe 
when their parts are briſkly in motion, they 
cauſe action in other bodies. 
ACTIVE, [in Grammar] applied to verbs 
that affirm action of the word going before 
| them, ; 
ACTIVE, Adj. in Medicine] ſuch a doſe 


emetics, cathartics, and cordials, 
A'CTIVELY, Adv. [| from active and 5, 
of lie, Sax. denoting manner] in a. briik, 
_ nimble, or induſtrious, or buſy manner. In 
an active ſenſe, in Grammar. | 
ACTIVITY, S, propenſity, readineſs, 
nimbleneſs to do a thing, Applied both to 
perſons and things, a power of acting, opera- 
tion, influence, continual exertion of our active 
powers, in oppoſition to indolence. 
_A!CTIUM, now called Figalo, in Epirus, 
a province of Turkey, in Europe, famous for 
a naval victory gained by Auguſtus over Mark 
Anthony and Cleopatra, in the 723d year from 
the building of Rome, 
A'CTIUS [Nævius] a celebrated augur, 
in the time of Tarquinius Priſcus, 
A!CTON {from ac, Sax. an oak, and dun, 
- Sax, a town] the name of two villages, called 


grew there formerly. | 
Acro, S. [in old records] a coat of mail, 
ACTON BURNEL a place in Shropſhire, 


Had a caftle here. In Law, it ſignifies the 
Ratute merchant for the recovery of debts, ſo 


A'CTOR, S. [a&#or; Lat.] he that does 
any thing: he that practiſes in oppoſition to 
theory. He that performs a part upon a ſtage, 
a player, | 
A'CTRESS, S. [a#rice, Fr.] a woman 
© Who perſonates a part on the ſtage, A female 
who performs any thing. 
A'/CTUAL, Adj. that which includes or 
implies action. That which is real, or has 
an exiſtence in nature. Exerting action, or 
active, in oppoſition to theory or meer ſpecu- 
lation. 5 
ACTUA'LITY, S. [from agua] 1. The 
Power of exerting action or operating, activity. 
2. Reality, or certainty. | 
A'CTUALLY, Adv. really, in fact. 
AcTUALNESS, S. a quality which de- 
notes the reality of the operation, exiſtence, 


tor of ſtock in a public Company, | 


| A D A 
Ac TUARTL, S. Lactuarius, Lat.] in Law, 
A!CTION-TAKING, Adj. accuſtomed, or | the regiſter or clerk who compiles the minutes 


of the proceedings of a court, particularly the 
clerk that regiſters the acts and proceedings of 
the convocation, , 
To A!CTUATE, v. A. [from age, Lat.] 
to exert or excite to action, to move, to 
uicken, or ſtir up. | 


Botany, that which ends in a ſharp point, or 
is prickly. ; 

ACU!/MEN, S. [Lat. of aczo] ſharpneſs ; 
applied either to material objects, or the fa- 
culties of the mind. 


Lat.] ſharp-pointed, | | 
ACU'TE, Adj. [of acutus, Lat.] ſharp- 
pointed, ſharp-witted, ſubtile, ingenious, vi- 
gorous in operation, or effect. Acute in Geo- 
metry, that which terminates in a ſharp point; 
acute-angle, that which is leſs than ninety de- 
grees, Acute-angled triangle, is that whoſe 
three angles are all acute, Acute-angular-ſec- 
tions of a cone, the ſame as an ellipſis. Acute, 
in Muſic, ſhrill, ſharp, or high in reſpe& of 
ſome other note, oppoſed to grave. Acute, in 
Grammar, an accent which teaches to raiſe, 


diſeaſes, are thoſe that are very violent, and 
terminated in a few days, ; . 
ACU'TELY, Adv. in a ſharp manner, witk 
accuracy, ſagacity, and preciſion. 
ACU'TENESS, S. I from acute] ſharpneſs 
applied to matter. Sagacity, or quickneſs ot 


receiving impreſhons. Vehement, productive 
of a ſpe crifis in a diſeaſe, Shrilneſs, 
applied to ſound. 

AD, at the beginning of Engliſh proper 
names fignifies the ſame with ad or apud 


near ſome ſtone z adhill, at or near ſome hill. 
ADAGE, S. [adagium, Lat. ] a maxim or 
principle received as ſelf-evident, A prover- 
bial ſaying, > £4 Bs 
.ADA/GIO, S. [Tal.] flow, grave, ſolemn, 
In Muſic, a ſlow movement, or time: when 
it is repeated twice, as adagio, adagio, it implies 
a very ſlow motion or movement. 
ADA'LIDES, S. [Spaniſb] a kind of offi- 
cers in Spain, repreſented in the law of Al- 
phonſus, as occupied in guiding and directing 
the march of forces in the time of war, and 
by Lopez, as taking cognizance of the dif- 
ferences from excurſions, the diviſion of 
plunder. 

ADAM, [ Heb. a man, earthy, or red] the 
firſt of the human race, and from whom al 


qr reſt are deſcended, 


A!DAMANT, S. ee Lat.] a ſtone, 
imagined of os np e hardneſs. The dia- 
mond, the loadſfone. Figuratively, ſomething 
that has any ftrong attraction. | 


I * l 
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1. Made 


ACU!/LCATE, Adj, [aculcatus, Lat.] in 


ACU'MINATED, Part, [from acumen, 


or ſharpen the voice, In Phyſic, applied to 


diſcernment, Capacity of diſtinguiſhing, or 


amongſt the Latins, So adſton fignifies at or 


ADAMA'NTINE, Adj. [from adamant}; 


of the Jewi 
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ADD 


1. Made of adamant. 2. Endued with the | 


properties of adamant, not to be broken, 
A'DAM'S-APPLE, [Alam pomun, Lat.] 
in Anatomy, a prominence in the throat, in 
the middle of the cartelago ſcutiformis. 
ADAMITES. [from Adam] a ſet of he- 
ritics, who imitated the nakedneſs of Adam 
during his refidence in Paradiſe, and con- 
temned marriage, becauſe he is not faid to 
have known Eve before the fall. A 
To ADA“ PT, V. A. [adapto, Lat.] 1. To 
fit one thing to another, to proportion. 2. To 


make one thing correſpond with another, to 


ſuit. : : | 

ADAPTA'TION, S. [from adaęt] the 
art of fitting one thing to another, or the fit- 
neſs, ſuitableneſs,- or correſpondence of one 
thing with another. ; 

ADA/PTION, S. [from adapt] the act of 
fitting, or ſuitableneſs. | 

A!DAR, [ Heb. mighty] the twelfth month 
eccleſiaſtical, and the fixth of 
their civil year, containing twenty nine days, 
anſwering ſometimes to our February, and 
ſometimes entering into March. 


A DACRON, S. [Heb.] a Jewiſh. gold 


coin, worth fifteen ſhillings ſterling, 

A'DARME, S. a ſmall weight in Spain, 
the ſixteenth part of an ounce ; called the 
demi gros, or half drachm, at Paris. 

ADATA'IS or ADA/TIS, S. a muſlin or 
cotton cloth, the fineſt of which comes from 
Bengal in the Eaſt- Indies. 

To A!DCORPORATE or A'/'CCORPQ- 
RATE, V. A. to join one body to another, 


to mix together. 


To ADD, V. A. [adds, Lat.] to encreaſe 
by joining ſomething new; to enlarge; to 
aggrandize, To perform the operation of join- 
ing one number to another. 

— A'DDABLE or A'DDIBLE, Part. [from 
add] that may be added, 

A/DDER, S. [Sax.] a kind of ſerpent, 
whoſe poiſon is ſo quick and fatal, that few 
remedies are ſtrong enough to overcome it. 

A'DDER'S-GRASS, S. Skinner imagines 
this herb to be ſo called from ſerpents lurking 
about it, 

A'DDER-STUNG, S. a term uſed of cows, 
horſes, and other cattie, that have been bit 
by any venemous reptiles, or adders z a hedge- 
hog, or ſhrew, &c, TE 
_- A!DDER'S-TONGUE, S. an herb which 
has one fingle leaf, in the middle of which is 
a ſmall ftalk, like the tongue of an adder, 

A'DDER'S-WORT, S. a herb fo called 


on account of its virtue againſt the bite of 


ſerpents, and as Skinner ſuppoſes, from its 
reſembling the orbs of a ſerpent in its growth. 
_ ADDIBPLITY, S. [from add] the poſſi- 
bility of being added. 8 
A'DDICE, or A'DZE,.S. ¶ from adeza, 


Sax, an ax] a cooper's inſtrument, to chop, 


er cut with, 


ADD | 
To ADDPC T, v. A. [from addico, Lat. 
to give up one's ſelf wholly to a thing, to ap- 
ply one's mind wholly to it, It is moſtly uſed = 
in a bad ſenſe. | | 
ADDVCTEDNESS, S. propenſity, affidui- 
ty, or a ftate devoted to any particular em- 
loy. | | 
ADDVCTIO, S. [from addico] a transfer- 
ring goods to another by auction. Aadictio in 
diem, the adjudging a thing to another for a 
certain price, unleſs the owner, or another 
rſon, bid more for it within a certain day. 
A'DDISON, | Jeſepb] the ſon of Launcelot, 
dean of Coventry, born at Milſton in Wilts, 
on May 14th, 1672, and baptiſed the ſame 
day, being not expected to-lwe, He was 
brought up at the Charterhouſe-ſchool, and 
was entered at Magdalen college in Oxford 
when but fixteen, His writings are well 
known. 5 of 
ADDITA'/MENT)S, [ additamentum, Lat.] 
a thing added, or addition, | 
\ ADDITFVON, S. [from adde, Lat.] the 
act of adding or joining one thing to another, 
in order to encreaſe its quantity or dimenſions. 
2. The thing, which is added, encreaſe. 3. 
Interpolation, or the corrupting of writings or 
tenets by inſerting ſomething new, or ſpurious. 
In Arithmetic, one ef the five principal 
rules, In Law, a title given to a man, be- 
fides his chriſtian, or ſurname, implying his 
eftate, degree, occupation, age, or- place of 
reſidence. - | 
ADDVTIONAL, Adj. that which is added; 
that which encreaſes, With reſpect to argu- 
ments, a great number, or more forcible ones, 
ADDUTIORY, Adj. that which is added, 
or has the power and quality of adding, of 
increaſing. | a 
A DDLE, Adj. [of ad! or ade, Sax. a diſ- 
eaſe] empty, rotten, commonly ſaid of eggs 
that produce no chicks, tho' laid under the 
hen: and hence it is applied to a brain that 
ces nothing. 2 | 
A'/DDLE-PATED, Adj, empty-ſculled, 
| filly, ſtupid, giddy- headed, &c, 
To ADDRESS, V. A. [of addrefſer, Fr.] 
1. To prepare for uſe. 2. To make ready, 
to prepare one's ſelf for any action. 3. To 
preſent a petition to. 4. To make application 
ro a perſon, 5, To direct one's ſpeech to a 
particular perſon, or body of men. 
ADDRESS, S. [addreſſe, Fr.] 1. An ap- 
plication in order to perſuade, 2. The ſuit or 
application of a lover. 3. Behaviour, or gen- 
teel carriage. 4. Quickneſs of underſtanding, 
preſence of mind. 5. Am Application from 
an inferior to a ſuperior, 6. The direction 
of a letter, or the method, in which a perſon 
is directed to. EN x 8 
A DDRESSER, 8. [from addreſs] the per- 
ſon who carries the — (hou the 
ADDU'CENT, Part. [adducens, 2500 | 
Sf t 
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ADH 
That which draws to, or cloſe, "In Anatomy, 
applied to thoſe muſcles, that bring forward, 
cloſe, or draw together, the parts of the body 
to which they are fixed. : 
ADE'LARD, S. a word of honour among 
the Saxons appropriated to the royal blood, 
ADE'LBERT, S. [Sax.] a proper name 
among the Saxons, : 
ADELVDIS, S. the name of the wife of 
Lotharius, king of the Lombards. 
-  ADE'/LHUDE, S. a proper name. 
ADE'LING, S. a Saxon proper name. 
ADELM, S. the firſt biſhop of Sher- 


bourn, _ | 

ADE'LWARD,. S. a name of a king of 
the Lombards, : KS 
A DENOGRA“ PH, S. [of Adn, a gland, 

and %, a writing or deſcription ] a treatiſe, 
or deicription of the glands, 

ADEPT, S. [of adipiſcor, adeptus, Lat.] 
one that underſtands all the ſecrets of his art, 
originally appropriated to chemiſts, but now 
applied to perſons of any profeſſion. 

A'DEPT, Part. thoroughly ſkilled in any 
thing, well verſed. in any matter, 

A'PEQUATE, Adj. Iadeguatus, Lat.] 2. 
Equal or proportionate to. 2. Full, perfect, 
proper, ſole, and entire. Aleguate idcas are 
thoſe which more perfectly repreſen: than 
archetypes. ö 

A'DEQUATELY, Adv, fully, completely, 
in exact proportion, juſtly. 

A'DEQUATENESS, S. equality, perfect 
reſemblance.; juſtneſs of correſpondence, ex- 
actneis of proportion. 

ADE SSENARII, S. * adefſe, Lat. to 
be preſent] thoſe who hold the corporal pre- 
ſence of Chriſt at the ſacrament, but in a 
manner different from the Papiſts. 

AD FECTED, Adj. [ adfe&us, Lat.] com- 
pounded, or conſiſting of known and unknown 
parts. Adfefted equations in Algebra, com- | 
pounded equations. : 

To ADHERE, V. A. [of adbero, Lat.] 
to ſtick to, like any glutinous matter; figu- 
ratively, to hold together, join, or unite with. 
To perfiſt in, or remain firm to a party, per- 
fon or opinion. 

ADHE'RENCE, or ADHE'RENCY, S. 
\ [from adbere] the quality of ſticking to; 
frong attachments, ſteady perſeverance. 

ADHE'RENT, Part, or Adj. clinging or 


fticking to. In Logic, ſomething added or | 


not efjential to a thing. 
. _ ADHERENT, S. one who is firmly at- 
tached to any perſon, party, or opinion. 
ADHERER, S. one who is tenacious of 
any tenet, or ſharply attached to any perſon, 
y, or profeſſion. 

ADHESION, S. the act of cleaving, or 
ſticking to. Adbeſion to a natural body is 
uſed, and adherence to a party; but ſometimes 
| promiſcuouſſy. 


| 


'ADI 
tached, ſticking, or keeping to, without any 
deviation. 3 

ADJA'CENCY, S. 1. State of lying near 
to, 2. The thing itſelf fo lying, 5 
AD TAT CENT, Part. or Adj. lying near, 
or bordering upon, contiguous, or touching 
each other. | 3 : 
ADJA'CENT, S. the context, or words 
immediately following, or going before, 
ADIA'/PHORISTS, S. [from aaqpoz0cy 
Gr. indifferent] a name given to the moderate 
Lutherans in the fixteenth century, who ad- 


terwards to thoſe who ſubſcribed the interim 
of Charles the fifth. | 
ADIA'PHOROUS,' Adj. [of a priv. and 
Tapogoc, different] indifferent or neutral; in 
Chemiſtry, applied to ſuch ſalts, as are neither 
acid or alkaline. | | 
ADJE'/CTIVE, S. | adjefroum, of adjicio, 
Lat.] a word which denotes the qualities of a 
ſubject, as a great miniſter ; the word great is 
an adjective, as denoting only the 1 of 
the miniſter. It derives its name from its 
being joined or added to another word, either 


ſenſe. 
ADJE/CTIVELY, Adv. in an adjective 
ſenſe, in the manner of an adjective. 
ADIEU!, Adv. [a dien, Fr.] farewel, God 
be with vou. | 
To ADJO!IN, V. A. [of adjungo, Lat.] 
to join, to unite to, to add to; alſo, to be 
contiguous to, to lie ſo near as to touch or 
join to. N 85 4 
To ADJO'/URN, V. A. [of adjourner, Fr. 
compoſed of ad and jour, a day] to appoint 
a day, to put off to another time ; uſed chiefly 


parliament. | 
 ADJO'URNMENT, S. the deferring or 
putting off to another day; delay, or procraſti- 
nation. RS 

ADIPO'SA MEMBRANA, S. [with 
Anatomiſts] a membrane. which incloſes the 
cellulæ adipoſe; or a number of holes or 
cells full of fat; but more particularly that in 
which the kidneys are wrapt up: | 

ADIPO'SA VENA, S. [with Anatomiſts 
2 vein which ariſes from the deſcending trunk 
of the cava, and ſpreads itfelf on the coat and 
fat, covering the kidneys. ® | 


miſts] certain veſſels of an animal body, 
which convey the adeps or fat, into the inter- 


the fleſh and the ſkin. a 
ADIPOUS,: Adj. [adipoſus, Lat.] full of 
adeps, adeps-hearted or fat ; greaſy. | 


A/DITS, S. [aditus from adeo, Lat. to | 


go to] a paſſage, or entry, the ſhaft or en- 
trance into a mine. 


Lat.] a going or coming nigh to, 


ADHESIVE,” Adj, remaining cloſe at- 


* 
* 
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hered to the ſentiments of Melanchton. Af- 


expreſted, or underſtood, 1a order to limit the 


of juridical proceedings, and the meeting of 


ADIPO'SI DUCTUS, S. [with Anato- 


ſtices of the muſcles or parts that are between 


ADYTION, 8. [of aditum, Sup, of ad 
Te 


a 

To ADJU/DGE, V. A. fof adjadico, 
Lat.] 1. To give judgment or ſentence in a 
court of juſtice, with to before the perſon, 2. 
To award, to ſentence, 3. Simply to deter- 
mine or judge, . 

AD JU DICATION, S. [adjudicatio, Lat.]. 
the act of judging, or giving to a perſon by a 
judicial ſentence. 1 

To ADJU!/DICATE, V. A. to determine 
any claim at law ; to give or affign the right 
of ſomething controverted to one of the clai- 


mants. : 

ADJU!/NCT, Part. C adjunum, Lat, of ad- 
junge, to join to] 1. Something united, but 
not eſſential. 2. One joined to another as 
a companion, or aſſiſtant. In Philoſophy, 
ſomething added to a thing not eſſantially be- 
longing to it; a mode that may be ſeparat- 
ed from its ſubject. Adjuncłs are either abſo- 
lute, or limited; the former relate to the 
whole of their ſubject, the latter only to a 
part of it. Adjundts, in Grammar and Rhe- 
toric, are adjectives or epithets: added to en- 
large or augment the energy of a diſcourſe, 

ADJU'NCTION, S. [adjunctio, Lat.] the 

act of joining things together; or ſtate of a 
thing joined, ; 
AD JURA REGIS, S. [Lat. to the king's 
right] a writ that lies for a clerk, preſented to 
a living by the king, againſt thoſe who en- 
deavour to eject him. 

ADJU'/RATION, 8. [adjuratio, Lat.] 
the form of an oath taken by any perſon; or 
an oath adminiſtered to any perſon, whereby 


he is under a neceſſity of ſpeaking the truth 


without diſguiſe. : 
To ADJURE, V. A. [adjurs, Lat.] to 
bind a perſon to do or nat Jo any thing, under 
the penalty of a dreadful curſe. To entreat 
earneſtly by the moſt pathetic topics. To 
ſwear. by, To oblige a perſon to declare the 
truth upon oath ; a form made uſe of among 
the Jews, which laid the malefactor under a 
neceſſity of ſpeaking the truth without diſ- 
guiſe, © I aajure thee by the living God.“ 
Muttb. xxvi. 23. | 

To AD U- ST, V. A. | adjufter, Fr. from ad 
to, and juſtum, Lat. right | to make conſiſtent, | 
to regulate, To ſettle, to reduce to a ſtandard, 
or criterion, To reconcile, | 

ADJU'STMENT, S. {from adj»f] a juſt 
deſcriptidh, an explication and obviation of 
difficulties in a ſubject. A juſt diſpoſition of 
parts, wherein they conſpire to promote-and 
aſſiſt each other's motion. 8 

A'DJUTANT, S. [ adjutans, Lat. of ad- 
Juto] in the Military art, an helper, or aſſiſtant. 
More particularly an officer in the army, who 
aſſiſts a ſuperior, particularly the major, in di- 
ſtributing the pay, and overſecing the puniſh- 
ment of the inferior men. ; 

 ADJU'TAN'T GENERAL, is one whoat 

tends the general, aſſiſts in council, and carries 
the orders from one part of the army to an- 


n.. 


1 


A D M 
AD JUTOR, S. [adjutor, Lat.] a helper; 


one who gives aſſiſtauce. | 
- ADJUTOY/RIUM, S. [Lat. from adjuws, to 
help] in Anatomy, the humerus, or ſhoulder- 
bone, ſo called, becauſe of great uſe in lifting 
up the arm. | 
ADJU'TORY, Adj. Ladintorius, _ that 
7 


| which gives, or can give aſiſtance. 


uto 
bones, in Anatomy, are two bones which 
reach from the ſhoulders to the elbows, ; 

ADJU!'TRIX,'S. [Lat.] a female helper, 
or a woman who aſſiſts. ” 

AD LVBITUM, [Lat.] as you pleaſe; a 
phraſe made uſe of by medical and muſical 
writers, ; 

ADMEA'SUREMENT, S. the meaſuring, 
or finding the dimenſions and quantity of a 
thing by the application of a ſtandard or rule: 
In Law, a writ brought againſt ſuch as uſurp 
more than their due. | | 

-ADMENSURA!/TION, S. [of ad to, and 
menfura, Lat. a meaſure] the act of determin- 
ing or finding out the length and other dimen- 
ſions by a ſtandard, rule, or meaſure, 

To ADMUNISTER, [ adminifiro, Lat.] to 
afford, including the idea of help or ſervice; to 
give. In Politics, to manage, or conduct the 
affairs of government, including the idea of 
ſubordination, In Judicial courts, to tender, 
or apply to a perſon to take his oath, © To 
adminiſter an oath.” In Church govern- 
ment, to perform the office of a miniſter, or 
prieſt, in giving the elements of bread and 
wine, &c. in the ſacrament. To adminifter 
the ſacrament.” In Phyfic, to diſpenſe me- 
dicines, preſcribe and apply remedies, ' *© Ad- 
miniſlering phyfic.”” Toe be ſubſervient to 
to contribute to; with the particle to. Ad- 
miniflers to the pleaſure,” Spef?, No. 477. 
In Law, to take poſſeſſion of the goods and 
chattels of a perſon dying without will, to give 
in an inventory thereof on oath at the Com- 
mons, and oblige one's ſelf to be accountable 
for them, | ; 

To ADMUNISTRATE, V. A. [admini- 
ſire, Lat.] to apply, or- make uſe of. In- 
wardly adminiftrated,” A term peculiar to 
phyſic, but ſeldom uſed by modern writers. 

ADMINISTRATION, S. [admiziftratio, 
Lat.] the act of enforcing, or applying, or 
giving ſentence according to the ſenſe of a law. 
In the adminiſtration of his law. Shakeſp. 
Hen. IV. The diſcharge of one of the chief 
offices of ſtate, which reſpects the direction of 
public affairs. The active or executive part of 
government. Thoſe who are entruſted with the 
care of public affairs. The preſent admini- 
fration has retrieved the character of our 
nation, and made England as illuſtrious as 
Rome or Greece are ſuppoſed to have been in 
the height of their glory. The due diſ- 
charge of an office. The performance of the 
neceflary rites, the act of diſtributing bread 
and wine, Sc. in the euchariſt. In Law, — 
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ADM 
act or ſtate of a perſon, who takes charge of 
the effects of one dying inteſtate, and is ac- 
countable for them, when thereto required, 
The biſhop of the dioceſe, where the party dies, 
is to grant adminiſtration ; but if the deceaſed 
has goods in ſeveral dioceſes, termed in law bo- 
na notabilia, it muſt then be granted by the 
archbiſhop in the prerogative court: The per- 
ſons, to whom adminiſtration may. be granted, 
are, Iſt, to the huſband, of his wife's goods 
and chattels: 2d, to the wife, of the huſband's, 
but in default of either of theſe, 3dly, to the 
children, of either ſex : In caſe there be none, 
gthly, to the father and mother; after them, 
sthly, to a brother or ſiſter of the whole or 
half blood; in default of theſe, 6thly, to the 
next of kin, as uncle, aunt, or couſin ; and for 
want of all theſe, thly, to any other perſen, 
at the diſcretion of the ordinary, c. 
ADMINISTRATION, cum TESTAMEN- 
To ANN EXO [Lat. with a teſtament or will 
annexed] in Law, is where an executor refuſes 
to prove a will, and, on that account, admini- 
ſtration, with the will annexed to it, is granted 
to the next of kin. 
 ADMINISTRA*TIVE, Adj. [from admi- 
niſtrate] that which aids, ſupports, or aſſiſts: 
that by which any thing is diſcharged, executed, 
or performed. | 
ADMINISTRA'TOR, S. [| adminiſir4tor, 
Lat.] the perſon who officiates as a miniſter or 
prieft in a church. He that has the chief ma- 
nagement of national affairs. In Law, he who 
has the goods of a man dying without will com- 
mitted to his charge, and is accountable for 
them, when required by the ordinary. The 
office of adminiſtrator is the ſame as that of 
executors, with regard to the burial, diſcharg- 
ing funeral expences, and payment of the debts, 
Sc. of the deceaſed ; but, as this power is 
communicated by adminiſtration, he can do 
nothing before that is granted, : 
ADMINISTR A'/TORSHIP, S. {| from ad- 
miniſtrator and ſhip] the office of an admini- 
ſtrator. | 
ADMINISTRA/TRIX, S. [Lat.] a fe- 
male who has the goods and chattels of a per- 
ſon dying inteſtate, committed to her charge. 
dee Adminiſtrator, , 
ADMIRABLE, Adj. [admirdbilis, Lat. 
from admiro, to admire] worthy of admiration, 
© The more power he hath to hurt, the more 
admirable is his praiſe, that he will not 
burt.“ Sidney. 5 
A'!DMIR ABLENESS, S. the quality which 
is capable of exciting wonder, admiration, | 
and including the idea of worth, excellence, 
and unexpected perfection. | 
ADMIRABUVLITY, S. [ admir4bilis, Lat.] 
the quality or ſtate which cauſes admiration, 
A'DMIRABLY, Adv. [from admirable, 
*and /y] in a manner which excites an idea of 
contrivance, perfection, and worth, ſo as to 
produce admiration, * Admirably well con- 
trived. Addif, 


ADM 

ADMIRAL, S. [formerly ſpelt ammiral, 
from ammiral, Teut. ammirael, Dut. and ad- 
miral, Fr.] an officer, who has the chief 
command of a fleet. According to Du Cange, 
the Sicilians were the firſt, and the Genoeſe 
the next, who gave this name to the comman- 
der of their naval affairs; and it is ſuppoſed 
that Philip of. France introduced the name 
into Europe in 1214 and the firſt mention of 


ward I. Lord high-admeral, one inveſted with 


crimes committed on the ſea and its coaſts, 
my duke of York, and afterwards king, 
ore this office; but at preſent it is divided 
amongſt ſeveral perſons, who are ftiled lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty. Under the 
admiral is a rear-admiral, who commands a 
third ſquadron of men of war, and carries his 
flag, with the arms of his country, in the miz- 
zen=top of his ſhip; and a vice-admiral, who 
commanes the ſecond ſquadron, and carries 
his flag on the ſhip's fore - top. 75 
A/DMIR ALSHIP, S. [of admiral and ſhip] 
the office of an admiral, | 


lords commiſſioners. It conſiſts at preſent of 
a firſt commiſſioner, who preſides at the board, 
and fix others, which take place in the order 
their names are ſet down in the commiſſion, 
They have the chief direction of the affairs of 
the navy; their juriſdiction is over Great - Bri - 
tain, Ireland, Wales, and the dominions and 
iſſes thereto belonging. All warrants for build- 
ing, and providing ſhips with warlike ſtores, are 
ſigned by them. Admiralty-court, is that where 
the cauſes relating to maritime affairs are tried; 
the chief is at Doctor's. Commons, London, 
Admiralty-effice, is a place, where thoſe offi- 
cers meet, who have the direction of naval 
affairs. hh | 5 7 5 
ADMIRATTION, S. [ admiratio, Lat.] 4 
paſſion excited, when we diſcover a great ex- 


cellence in an object. In ſuch a manner as to 
excite wonder. Reaſoning to admiration,” 


Surprize, including the ſecondary idea of 
« admiration fee.” Dryd. In Grammar, a 


tence before it implies wonder or aftoniſh- 
ment; marked thus (1) . 
To ADMILRE, V. A. [admiro, Lat.] to 
look upon with wonder, including eſteem; and 
ariſing from the diſcovery of unexpected and 
inexhauſted excellence, Sometimes, but ſel- 
dom, uſed in a bad ſenſe, to imply the paſſion 
of wonder arifing from ſomething which is 
extravagantly vicious, and diſorderly. 


occaſions great ſurprize and aſtoniſhment, 

ADMUVRER, S. [from admire, and er] 2 
perſon who feels the paſſion of admiration ri- 
ſing at the fight, or contemplation, of any 


| 


this name among us was in the reign of Ed- 


power to determine by himſclf, or deputies, all 


A'DMIR ALFY, S. [ammiraulee, Fr.] the 
office or power of the lord high-admiral, or 


ſomething culpable. Your boldneſs I with 


point or ſtop, which denotes, that the ſen- 


ADMVRED, Part. [of admire] that which 


lim, „ admit you as a perſon properly qua- 


tion, or argument, as true Admit no ſteel 


Hieb. viii, 5. To put in mind of a fault. 


duty, or reproof for the neglect of it. A ſtate 


"ADB M 


_ thing furprizingly excellent, He who won- | 
ders, or regards with admiration, One who 


b ̃ -ù⁴ .. 
ADMURINGLY, Adv, [from admiring 
and /y] as touched with admiration, ** Aami- 
ringly and mournfully. Shakeſp. 2 
ADMISSIBLE, Adj. [admztto, Lat.] that 
which may be granted or admitted. _ 
ADMISSION, S. [admiffis, Lat.] liberty 
or permiſſion of entering, Acceſs or li of 
approaching. A power of entering, The 
granting a propoſition not full; proved. In 
Law, is when the biſhop; after examination, 
allows a prieſt to enter into a benefice to 
which he is preſented, faying, admitto te ba- 


lified.“ RY | 

To ADMIT, V. A. [admitto, Lat.] to 
grant acceſs to, To permit or ſuffer a perſon 
to enter upon an office. To grant a ſuppoſi- 


| 


can hurt, or wound thy ſide. Fairfax, To 
grant, in a general ſenſe z to allow, _ 
ADMYUTTABLE, Adj. [from admit, and 
abal, Sax.] that which may be admitted, ap- 
plied both to perſons and things, 
ADMYTTANCE, S. {from admit] a per- 
miſſion of a perſon to take and exerciſe the 
functions of any office, Acceſs, paſſage, or 
power of entering. A prerogative, or right of 
finding a ready acceſs to the great. The ac- 
ceding to, granting, 2 of, any po- 
ſition. Og x 
To ADMIX, V. A. [admiſceo, Lat.] to 
join to, or mingle with ſomething elſe. 
ADMUIXION, 8. [from admix] the join- 
ing, blending, or incorporating one body or 
fluid with another by mixing. By admixion 
of ſalt, ſulphur, &c.”* Bacon, 
ADMUVXTURE, S. {from admix] the 
blending or mingling one body with another, 
To ADMO NISH, V. A. [admoneo, Lat.] 
to exhort, or give advice, with the prepoſition 
againſt, *© Admoniſhed him again that un- 
ſcilful piece of ingenuity.“ Decay of Piery. 
To reprove. Admoniſb him as a brother.” | 
2 Tbeſſal iii. 15. To give a perſon a hint, to 
warn. © Az Moſes was admoniſbed of God. 


* 


ADMO NISHER, S. [from admoniſh, and 


er] the perſon who reminds another of his | hood 


duty, and reproves him for his faults, ** Ho- 
race was a mild admoniſber. Dryd. | 
ADMO/NISHMENT, S. [from admoni/p] 
a hint by which a perſon is reproved for his 
faults, or reminded of his duty.“ His admo- 
ni/bment receive. Par. Let. 
ADMONTTION, nit Lat.] a 
hint of duty, A reminding, a perſon of his 


of reverential awe and obedience to the warn- 

ings that are given, Bring them up in the 

edmonition of the Lord.“ Efbef. vi. 4. 
ADMONVTIONER, S. ſtrom admonition, 


> 


. 


ADO 
ADMONITORY, Adj. ſ[admnitoriuy, = 
Lat.] that which gives and excites us to the - 
performance of æ duty. Admonitory, open- 
ing what is convenient for us to do.“ Haoter. 
To ADMO VE, V. A. adm, Lat,] te 
move towards, to approach, or bring nearer to. 
cc If unto the powder of loadſtone, or iron, 
we admove the north pole of the loadſtone.“ 
Brown, EN TS 
AbNATT A, Part. [from adnaſcor] in Ana- 
tomy, applied to a coat of the eye, called u- 
nica ednata; and likewiſe conjunctiwa or albu- 
ginea, It is that which is called the White of 
the eye, and is formed by the tendons of the 
muſcles which move it; likewiſe, thoſe things, 
which grow upon animal or vegetable bodies, 
ſuch as wool, hair, horns on the former; and 
fungi, miſletoe, or other excreſcences on the 
latter.—In Gardening, thoſe off-ſets produced 
from bulbous rooted plants, cloſely connected 
with the parent plant, as in the narciſſus, ama- 
ryllis, &c, which in a year or two grow to the 
ſize of the original roots. 5 
ADO, S. [from a expletive and do, in the 
ſame manner as the French à in affaire, of à 
and faire to do] difficulty, when following 
nuch; e With much ado he partly kept a- 
wake. Dryd, With the prepoſition about, - 
buſtle, noiſe, or tumult. All this ado about 
Adam's fatherhood,” Locke, With the words 
great, or more, it fignifies a greater appearance 
or ſhow of buſineſs than what is real, and is 
taken in a ludicrous ſenſe. © I made no more 
ado, but took all.“ Shakeſp., Hen. V. 
AD O'CTO, [Lat. to the eighth] a term 
uſed by ſome philoſophers, to denote the higheſt _ 
or ſuperlative degree, becauſe, in diſtioguiſhing 
qualities, they never went beyond the eighth. 
ADOLF/SCENCE, S. [adeleſcentia, Lat.] 
the ftate of a growing youth, commencing 
from his infancy, and ending at his full growth ; 
and laſting as long as the fibres continue to in- 
creaſe in dimenſion or firmneſs; commonly 
computed to be between fifteen and twenty-five, 
if not thirty years of age. The Romans com- 
puted it from twelve to twenty-five in males, 
and to twenty-one in females, *©* A tedious 
time of childhood and adoleſcence. Bentley. 
ADOLF/SCENCY, S. [fee ADOLES- 
CENCE] the ſtate between puberty and man- 


—— 


- ADONIC, Adj. [from Adonii] in Poetry, a 
ſhort verſe conſiſting only of a dactyle and ſpon- 
dee; and derives its name from its being uſed in 
the dirges made to lament the loſs of Adonis. 
ADO/NIS, 8. {of a doyn, Gr. Or IP, Heb. 
pleaſure] in Mythology, the fon of Cynaras, 
king of Cyprus, by inceſt ; a favourite of the 
goddeſa Venus; he was ſo beautiful, that ſhe 


carried him away by violence; and forſook: 


the celeſtial abodes for the fake of his company. 
But he being at laſt ſlain by an Erymanthiaa 
boar, the goddeſs was inconſdlable for his lofs ; 
which was likewiſe celebrated by an annual 


and er] a perſon fond of giving advice, Uled 
"ſometimes in a ludicrous ſeaſe, 1 


mourning z and the river Biblus's becoming red 


—— 


ADO 


woas generally eſteemed as a proper time to be; 


kin the ceremony. Adonia ſacra, were the 


"ſolemn ceremonies hinted at above, which were 
celebrated at Byblis, in the temple of Venus, 
in honour of Venus, and in memory of Ado- 
nis. Adonidis bert, or the gardens of Adonis, 
were pots of flowers carried in the proceſſion ; 
they became proverbial, to ſignify tranſient 
pleaſure ; and are, by modern botaniſts, applied 
to thoſe plants and flowers which grow in pots, 
and are ſet on the outſides of windows, balco- 
nies, &c, | 
To ADOPT, V. A. [adeto, Lat.] to ſub- 
ſtitute another perſon's ſon inſtead of one's 
own, and make him capable of inheriting, as if 
' fo by nature. Yet I could ſome adopted heir 
provide. Dryd. To acquire, in oppoſition 
to what is inherent by nature. To rely or 
confide in, and make uſe of as if our own. 
ADO'PTION, S. [ adeptio, Lat.] the act 
by which a perſon takes the child of another 
for his own ſon. = 
ADO'PTIVE, Adj. [adeprivzus, Lat.] that 
which is adopted, in oppoſition to a ſon by 
procreation. SN he 
 ADO'RABLE, Adj. [aderable, Fr.] that 
Which is worthy of, and ought to receive di- 
vine honour. | TT ny 
. ADO'RABLENESS, S. [of adorable, ard 
, NS Goth. ] the quality which renders a being 
. worthy of divine honours. | 
 ADO'RABLY, Adv. [from adorable and 4 
of the Sax, ic] in a manner worthy of di- 
vine worſhip, | | 
. ADOR ATION, S. [adoratio, Lat.] the 
act of worſhipping, including in it reverence, 
eſteem, and love, The external act of homage 
paid to God, diſtinguiſhed from mental worſhip. 
% By way of external aderation. Homage paid 
to perſons in high poſts, or in great eſteem, 
"CE 1 is thy toll, O adoration? Shakeſp, 

en. V. . 

To ADO'RE, V. A. [adoro, Lat.] to reve- 
rence, to honour with divine worſhip. To pay 
'a high degree of regard, reverence, eſteem, 

and homage, 

ADO'RER, S. [from adore and er] one who 
pays divine honours to the Deity. One who 

has a great and reverential regard, © He was 
fo ſevere an adorer of truth.“ Clarend. In 
common converſation, a lover who almoſt 
idolizes the object of his affeftion, 
To ADO'RN, V. A. [ adorns, Lat.] to ſet 
off with dreſs, © As a bride adorneth for her 
| Huſband,” Rev. xxi. 2. To deck with orna- 
ments. To convey ſplendor, or pomp. To be 
embelliſhed, or graced with oratory, and ele- 
_ Eance of language. : 
ADO/RNMENT, S. [from adorn] the ad- 
vantage of ornament, applied both to dreſs and 
the faculties of the mind. OS 
ADO WN, Prep. towards the ground, down- 
wards, or down. „ Aus her ſhoulders fell 


4 


| 


| ADS 
her length of hair.” Dryd. 


Dragon; it diftils by inciſion from the trunk 


or great roots of a plant, which'is ſmall and. 


thorny, with thin ſlender leaves, and grows in 
ſeveral parts in the Levant. The gum is of 


different colours, as white, red, and black. It 
muſt be choſen clear, ſmooth, and twiſting. It 
is of great uſe in medicine. Skinners and cur- 


riers uſe great quantities of it in preparing their 
leather, and prefer the red and black, though 
all others uſe the white or grey. FEES ge 
ADRIAN IV. pope of Rome, born at 
Langley near St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire : His 
original name being Nich. Brekeſpere. When 
he applied to be admitted into the abbey at St. 
Alban's, he was rejected by abbot Richard, 
which ſet him upon trying his fortune abroad. 
By his merits and integrity, he acquired the 
pontifical dignity in 1154, and aſſumed the 
name of Adrian, On the news of his promo- 
tion, Henry II. ſent Robert, abbot of St. Al- 
ban's, in company with three biſhops, to com- 
pliment him, who offering him ſome valuable 
preſents, he refuſed them, ſaying, with great 
good- nature, I will not accept your gifts, 
becauſe, when I deſired to take the habit in 
your monaſtery, you rejected me. Sir, 


anſwered the abbot, «© We could by no means 


receive you, it being repugnant to the will of 
God, whoſe providence reſerved you for greater 


things.“ The pope replied, 4 I thank you 


for this polite and obliging anſwer ;”” and 
added, * Deareſt abbot, aſk boldly, whatever 
you defire, I ſhall always be ready to ſerve St, 
Alban, as T am myſelf his diſciple,” He ah- 


folved Henry from his oath, not to ſet aſide 


his father's will; had his ſtirrup held by Fre- 
deric, king of the Romans, as he mounted his 
horſe, and is reported to have died in 1159, by 


poiſon, or choaked by a fly as he was 3 ü 


AD READ, Adv, [from à and dread] afra 
of; terrified at. Now obſolete, 


ADRUFT, Adv. [dreif, Il. to be toſſed 4a- 


bout, drifan or adrifan, Sax.] driven at the 
pleaſure of a torrent, In a figurative ſenſe, at 
random, without reſtraint, or following the 
firft impulſe! Pe ES 

 ADRO/IT, Adj. [Fr. from adroit, dexte- 


rous] one who is very active; dexterous, cun- 


ning, or crafty, | 5 
ADROTTNESS, S. [from adroit, and NS 
Goth. ] dexterity ; readineſs, activity; aſſiduity, 
Neither this nor the preceding word ſeem to 
be perfectly naturalized.” Fohnſon. 
ADR'Y, Adj. [from a and dry] in want 6f 
erink:'; thirſty, {0 : 
ADSCITI/TIOUS, Adj. [ adcrtrting, _ 
taken in to fupply or complete, added unneceſ- 
ſarily. Spurious; interpolated, and not ge- 
nuine; borrowed, or counterfeit. $ 


'  ADSTRVCTION, S. [ adfri&is, Lat.] the 


act of binding together; contracting into a le- 


4 
S 


ADRA/GANTYH, S: [in Medicine] Cum 


RR. 


r Lo. 


450 


Cam „„ fo Bl: „FFV 1 
tune fer compaſs; applied to medicines which have! ADVENT, S. [adventus, Lat. a coming, 
tang. e power of contraQting thoſe parts. an approach] the ſpace of four weeks ſet apart 
in oO ADVAINCE, V. A. [awancer, Fr.] to | by the church, as a preparation for the ap- 
1 is of bring forward, with relation to place. To raiſe proaching feſtival of Chriſtmas, | N 
Le - to a higher poſt; to prefer, To exalt, by im- ADVE'NTINE, Adj. [ Adventinus, Lat. of 
ng. It provement. To adorn, heighten, to communis. advenio] that which is acquired in oppoſition 
d cut- cate honour. To haſten the growth, applied to | to that which is natural. | 

their vegetables, To propoſe; to offer to the public; ADVENTVTIOUS, Adj. [adventitius,Lat,] 
zough to produce, In a mercantile ſenſe, to pay the that which is ſuperadded, or acquired, in oppo- 
81682 charges of an undertaking before the time of ſition to natural. That which is not of the 
rn at reimburſement arrives. To give or lend a per- ſame nature. Additional, or increaſed. Ad- 
+ Ke ſon money or commodities, before he begins ventitious fires raiſed by high meats.“ Dryd. 
Nhen the buſineſs which is to reimburſe it. ADVENTURE, S. [avanture, Fr.] an” 
at St, To ADVANCE, v. N. to come forward, | incident, which is not under our direction; a 
hard, To make a progreſs, hazard, Hazarding all dangers, © Reſolved 
1668. ADVANCE, S. from advance the act of | to take Quebec at all Adventures.”* Wolf. 

d the coming forwards, to approach. Gradation, or | An attempt, in which ſome riſque is run, © Or,” 
d the gradual increaſe. Raiſing to a higher degree of failing in the adventure, die. Dryd, An 
OY dignity or perfection. incident, or occurrence, In Commerce, a 


parcel of goods, ſent by ſea, at a perſon's own” 
riſque, to foreign parts. ; 


E7 1M A ADVANCE FO'SSE, or DITCH, in For- 
tification, a ditch, drawn round the eſplanade 


com- 

uable or glacis of a place, as far as the counterſcarpe, | To ADVENTURE, V. N. to ſtand the 

great to prevent a ſurprize from the beſiegers. [See | chance, to run the riſque, © I have adven-, 

gifts, FOSSE] Advance Guard, [ avant guarde, Fr. ] is tured to try. Shakeſp. In an active ſenſe, to 

dit in the firſt line of an army in battle array next | endanger. « Adventured his life. Fudg. ix, 17. 
ADVENTURER, S. [avanturier, Fr.] 


Sir,” to the enemy 


ADVANCEMENT, S. [from advance] the | one who ſeeks occaſions of hazard; one who* 


jeans 
in or act of gaining ground, progreſs, ©* It makes expoſes himſelf to danger; a knight - errant, 
eater daily advancements.” Swift, Promotion to a | He who runs a great riſque. 1 : 
yo higher ſtation; preferment. Raiſing to a greater ADVENT UROU8S, Adj. ee wb! 
au pitch of perfection, improvement. that is ready to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt 
tever ADñDVANCER, S. he that promotes or for- dangers. 5 1 
e St. wards. 3 3 A | ADVE/!NTUROUSLY, Adv. [from ad- 
all- ADVANTAGE, S. [avantage, Fr.] uſed | venturous, and ly] in a hazardous, daring, and 
aſide with of or over before the perſon, the better | bold manner, | No 
Fre- of a perſon, or ſuperiority. Ufed with male, ADVENTURE SOME, Adj. [ from adven-" 
d his te, or get, it implies ſuperiority acquired by | ure, and ſome, of ſum, Sax. Theſe words were for- 
„ by ſtratagem, or cunning. Deſigning to rake | merly wrote like the Saxon, from whence they 
ing. advantage, and proſecute him. Swift, A derive their termination, as toi ſſam] in a man- 
fradd favourable opportunity. In Mercantile affairs, | ner ſubject to hazard. See ADVENTURERS. 
a premium, or profit greater than what can | A DVERB, S. C adverbium, Lat, from ad to, 
"> be claimed by law; „ You neither lend nor | and verbum a verb] in Grammar, a word joined * 
the | borrow upon advantage. Merch. of Ven. to a verb, adjective, or participle, to ſhew 
„ at To ADVANTAGE, V. A. [avantage, | their manner, degree, or quantity. Thus, he 
the Fr.] to benefit, To improve, promote, or | runs ſzwiftly ; the word ſwiftly is an adverb 
8 forward. To acquire profit; to profit. joined to the verb runs, to ſhow the manner 
xte ADVANTAGED, Part, from advantage] | in which the action of running is performed; 
dun- poſſeſſed of advantages; refined by ſuperior | and as this term is moſt commonly joined with 
attainments, e 3 verbs, it derives its name from thence. 
NS | _ ADVANTA'GEOVUS, Adj. [from advan- ADVERBIAL, Adj. [gadverbialis] that 
ity. tage, avantageux, Fr.] that which conduces | which is uſed in the ſenſe or manner of an 
n to to profit. Uſeful or ſerviceable. adyerb in a ſentence, | 1 
ADVE'RBIALLY, Adv. like, or in che 


ADVANTA“GEOUSLX, Adv. [from ad- | 
wvantageous and ] in a manner conducing to | manner of, an adverb, 0 
convenience, or profit. 8 | ADVERSA/RIA, S. [Lat.] a common- 
ADVANTA/GEOUSNESS, S. ſervice or] place book. „ 
convenience. | | A!/DVERSARY, S. [adverſare, Fr. adver- 
: To ADVE/NE, v. A. [advenio, Lat.] to | ſarius, Lat.] one who ſets himſelf in oppoſition | 
become a part of a thing, including the idea of | to another. An enemy, or one who ſeeks to 
ſomething ſuperadded, and not eſſential, do another an injury. . 
ADVENIENT, Part. [adveniens, part. ADVE'/RSATIVE, Adj. [ adverſativus, * 
pref, of advenio, Lat. to come to] that which | Lat.] in Grammar, a word which implies op- 
is ſuperadded; additional, incidental. Ex- poſition, or contraſt; as in this ſentence. © 
trinſically advenient. Glanv, © Yet further | © This diamond is oriental, but It is rough... 


removed by ad venient deception. Bretun. Zut is an adverſative conjunction. 33 
l N | 3, j Jene ADVERSE, 


9 


information, news, or intelligence. 


© «ADVERSE, Adj. [adverſus, Lat. in profe, |, 


It is now accented on the firſt ſyllable ; in verſe, 
on the firſt by Shakeſpeare and Roſcommon ; 
on the laſt by Dryden; and on either, indiffe- 
rently, by Milton] contrary. “ Twice by ad- 
werſe winds from England's bank—Drove 
back. Shakeſp, Henry VI. Acting in oppo- 
fte directions. Figuratively, contrary to the 
. With or deſire. Applied to condition, unſuc- 
ceſeful; calamitous, in oppoſition to proſper- 
Dus. . N 5 
- ADVERSITY, S. [ adverſttas, Lat.] a ftate 
which is oppoſite to our wiſhes, and the cauſe 
of ſorrow. A ſtate wherein a perſon experi- 
ences the loſs of thoſe conveniences he before 
enjoyed; a ftate of affliction, miſery, and 
misfortune. 
 A/DVERSELY, or A!DVERSLY, Adj. 
In an adverſe, unfortunate, or unhappy man- 
ner; diſagreeably. | | | 
To ADVE/RT, V. N. [ adverts, Lat. of ad 
ro, and werto, to turn] to take notice of; to re- 
| yard, obſerve, or attend to: with the particle 
wo before the object. Not capable at once to 
ad vert to more than one thing.“ Ray on Creat. 
- ADVE'/RTENCE, S. [from advert] atten- 
tion to; regard to; conſideration of, 
AbDVERTENCV, S. [from advert] atten- 
tion; regard; conſideration; heedfulneſs. 
To ADVERT LSE, V. A. [advertir, Old 
Fr. now accented on the laſt, but by Shake- 
Tpeare on the ſecond ſyllable] to determine a 
thing in ſuſpence. To give a perſon notice or 
information, To publiſh a thing loſt, found, 
or wanted in the news-papers, or by hand-bills, 
with a deſcription of its peculiarities ; now 
practiſed inſtead of crying it, ITS 
” ADVE'RTISEMENT, S. [accented ſome- 
times on the third ſyllable, from awertiſement, 
Fr.] admonition ; inſtruction; advice, Pub- 
lication, a notice of a thing in a news- paper; 
or an article, containing the deſcription of a 
thing loft, &c, and a reward for bringing it to 
a place named. | 
ADVERTISER, S. [from advertiſe and 
er] he that brings, or gives intelligence, or 
information, The paper which contains ad- 
vertiſements. | 
' ADVERTVSING, Part. active in giving 
intelligence, advice, or admonition. 72. 
Abc, S. [ advis or avis, Fr.] O. 
dr counſel ; inſtruction; the reſult of judicious 
reflection; prudence, or difcretion. Followed 
by the particle ⁊vith, conſultation, or delibe- 
ration. Uſed with the word receive or have, 


pinion 


ADVUFCE-BOAT, S. [compound word] a 
| veſſel uſed by the ſtate to bring or carry intel - 
Iigence. | 

ADVVSEABLE, Adj. [from adviſe and 
bal, Sax,]'that which may, or is fit to be 
adviſed; prudent, | 

ADVUSEABLENESS, S. t 
renders a thin 


propricty, 


hequality which 


= 


c 


g proper to be adviſed ; fitneſs, | 


ADU 


To ADVISE, V. A. | [avi r, Fr.] to res 
commend a thing as uſeful, To give a perſon 
an idea or hint of; to remind. To-inform, or 
give intelligence of an action tranſacted at a 
diſtanee. [68 3? | 
To ADVT'SE, V. N. uſed with the particle 
with before the perſon, ta conſult, « He ad- 
viſed with his companions. Jobnſon. To 
conſider; to examine; to give one's opinion. 
ADVI SED, Part, [from adviſe] deliberate 
guided by prudence, after a due examination 
the nature and conſequences, Done on purpoſe, 
ADVVSEDLY, Adv. in a deliberate man- 
ner; with due conſideration ; prudently, 
With any peculiar deſign 3 on purpoſe, 
ADVUSEDNESS, S. a fate wherein a 
perſon has taken the advice and counſel of 
others; deliberation ; caution. 
ADVVSEMENT,' S. [aviſement, Fr.] ad- 
vice, or counſel, Prudence and circumſpection, 
among ancient authors: but at preſent the 
word is out of uſe. * 
ADVVSER, 8. {from adviſe and er] he 
that gives advice or counſel; an adviſer, or 
3 One who reminds a perſon of his 
rs f 1 
ADULATION, S. [adu/atio, Lat.] the 
act of beſtowing more praiſe to a perſon than 


his due: including in it too high a commenda- 
from adulation. Sbaleſp. Hen, V. 
compliment to another than he deſerves; or 
that he does. 

ADULT, Part. [of adultus, Part. of ade- 
Abu, S. [fee ADU!LT, Part.] one 
ADU'LTERANT, Part. [adulterans, Lat.] 
To ADU'LTERATE, v. A. [adultirer, 
corrupt or debaſe by ſome foreign mixture, 


tion of his virtues and excellencies, and an en- 
tire neglect of his defects. With titles blown 
ADñULA“TOR, 8. f from adabbr, Lat. te 
flatter] a flatterer; one who pays a higher 
endeavours to gain his favour by praiſing all 
- ADULA'TORY, Adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] 
in a flattering or complimental manner. oof 
leſco, to grow ſtrong, Cc. ] grown up; arrived 
to the age of diſcretion, ' Me HOT 
who is arrived at the intermediate age between 
infancy and manhood. y ; 
the perſon who is guilty of adultery ; or. thing 
which debaſes by admixture, : 
Fr. adiltero, Lat.] jto violate the bed of a 
married perſon by unlawful knowledge, To 
To aduſterate them with ſalt- petre. Beyle. 
To ſpoil, by incorporating foreign words. 


The preſent war has ſo adulterared out 


tongue. ator. 5 fy 
ADU'LTERATED, Iſee to ADULTE- 
RATE] flowing from, or owing to the crime 
of adultery, 2, Counterfeit, thoy h reſembling 85 
in appearance, yet inferior in value. 3. Des 
baſed by mixture. WD 
ality, 


" ADU'LTERATENESS, S. the qu 
or ſtate of being adulterate, counterfeit. | 
 ADULTERAYTION, 8. Leer 


of the nobleſt wines. Felton's Claſſ. 


the crime of violating her huſband's bed, by 


its primary fignification, the crime of being 


profile, or outline, is viſible, 
| the general import of the word, one who has 


 ticle for, before the perſon or thing, for which 


I 


NC... 
Lat.] the act of corrupting by a foreign 
mixture 3 or endeavouring to make things 
aſs for more than their intrinſic value, by 
its reſemblance to ſomething better. A thing 


which is debaſed, or in a debaſed ſtate. | | 
from awvouey, Fr. to confeſs] he that has the 


e Such tranſlations are like the adulteration 


ADU!LTERER, 8. [aduker, Lat.] the 
perſon guilty of lying with his neighbour's 


wife. . 
ADU'LTERESS, S. a woman guilty of 


lying with another man. 

ADU'LTERINE, Adj. [adulter ne, Fr. 
of adulterinus, Lat.] in Common Law, a 
child got in adultery. 


ADU/LTER OUS, Adi. [from adulter, and | 


the Latin termination oſus, which fignifies a 
vitious quality] guilty of adultery, Baſe and 
corrupted ; idolatrous; the Jews being in 
Scripture language underſtood to be under a 
contract with the Deity, not unlike that of 
matrimony, An adulterous generation 
ſeeketh a ſign.” Matt. xii. 39. | 

ADULTERY, 8. ſadulerium, Lat.] in 


falſe to the marriage bed. Figuratively, 
idolatry, Ga 5 4 
To ADU'MBRATE, V. A. [adumbro, of 
ad and umbra, Lat. a ſhadow] to ſhadow ; 
to give a ſlight reſemblance, or faint likeneſs, 
alluding to that of ſhadows, with reſpect to 
the bodies by which they are formed. 

- ADUMBRA'TION, S. ſfrom adumbrate] 
the act of giving a ſlight repreſentation, or 
illuſtration, -* To make ſome adumbration 
of that we mean.“ Bac. Nat, Hi. An im- 
perfect reſemblance, like that cf à ſhadow. 
A faint glimmering, a diſtant and confuſed 
likeneſs. In Heraldry, when any figure in a 
coat is ſo obſcured, that nothing but the dare, 


AD'VOCATE, S. [adwvocatus, Lat.] in 


the pleading or management of the cauſe; in 
a more confined ſenſe, the patron of it. One 
who vindicates, or anſwers objections made 
againſt any tenet, or action. This term is 
in Scripture, applied in both the firſt ſenſes 
to Chriſt, ©, We have an advocate with the 
Father,” 1 John, ii. 1. Uſed with the par- 


the plea is uſed; *©* Advocates for folly." 
Pope. Lord Advocate, one of the officers of 
fate in Scotland, who gives his advice in all 
caſes about making or executing laws, defends 
the king's rights in all public meetings, pro- 


ſecutes all capital crimes before the juſticiary; | h 


concurs in all purſuits, wherein the king has 
intereſt ;z and is at liberty to plead all cauſes, 
unleſs when acting as an ordinary lord of ſeſ- 
— in which caſe he can plead only the 
ing's. "0 


* 


, A G1 | 
the office of an advocate. My advecation 
is not now in tune. Otrbel. 13 

ADYOU/TRY, S. [avcutrie, Fr.] adul- 
ter7. ö 
ADvO WE,, 8. [adwoud, or avout, Fr. 
right of advowſon. 

. ADVO/WSON, or ADVOWSEN, 8. @ 
right to preſent to a benefice, in the Common 
Law, eee. thoſe who had obtained the right 

of preſenting to a living, were generally great 
benefactors to it. Corpell, 19 ; 

To ADU'RE, V. N. ſ[adirs, Lat.] to 
conſume by fire, to burn up. Such a degree 
of heat, which doth mellow and not adure.'* 
Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 8 

ADU'ST, Part, [aduftus, Lat. from adiro 
burnt up, ſcorched, and thereby rend 
brittle, ** Such a heat as will not render the 
body aduft, or fragile.” Bac. Able to bu 
ſcorching hot, In Medicine, and Philoſophy, 
thoſe humours and that habit of body which 
ariſes from a fermentation of choler and bile, 
and betokens warmth of temper, choleric. 

ADU'STED, Part. | from aduft] burnt, or 
ſet on fire, Warm, with reſpe& to the hu- 
mours of rhe body, or temper. 


which may be burnt or ſcorched up. 


burning up, or drying. ANA to the blood, 
1s the evaporating its moſt ſubtle particles by 
heat, and leaving the groſſer, as half-parched, 


the eyes, a pale colour, and a dryneſs of the 


Yo 3 
E, a dipthong, wherein the ſound of the 


A is very obſcure, uſed by the Romans and 


Saxons, but ſeems now quite out of uſe among 


modern writers, being changed for the ſimple c, 


as in equator, eguinoctial, and even in Eneas, 
ACA, S. [from Sacus] a ſolemn feaft, 
celebrated at ZEgina, in honour of ZEacus, 
| their king ; who, on account of his impartial 
diſtribution of juſtice to his ſubjeQs, is ſup- 
poſed, by the ancients, to be conſtituted one. 
of the judges in the world of ſpirits. 
2£E'DES, 8. [Lt.] in Roman antiquity, a 


| 
chapel diſtinguiſhed from a temple, on account 


of its not being conſecrated, ® ' 
ZEDILE, S. [of des, Lat. a temple] a 


Roman g eee deriving their name from 
their being 


bridges, and roads; they inſpected the weights 
and meaſures; took cognizance of diſorderly 
houſes; reviſed all plays before their being 
' exhibited 5 had the care of the acts of the 


ſenate, and the examination of all books, 


which were intended for publication. 


dieine, a tumour or ulcer in the great angle or 


4 


+ a 


ADU/STABLE, Adj. [from aduft] that 
ADVU'STION, 8. I from aduft] the act of 


urveyors of the buildings, both 
publie and private; ſuch as baths, aquæducts, 


' Z/GILOPS, S. [ay Gr.] in Me- 
has IJ 


/ 


In Phyfic, an inflammation about the brain and 
its membranes, attended with a hollowneſs in 


1 
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, ac the eye, either with, or-without an | ERA RIUM, S. [Lat. from t copper, 5 
: inflammation, - '.  * -.,/, {| which was the only money in uſe till the gi 
ZE/GIPAN, S. [from ale, Gr. a goat, and | 48<th year of Rome} the public treaſury of- pi 
Pan] a term applied to Pan and other ſatyrs, | the Roman ſtate, like our bank, or exchequer; ar 
"| who are ſuppoſed not to have a human face, it was erected under Auguſtus, and maintained - ri 
like the ſylvans, but that of a goat z the | by yearly voluntary contributions, and guarded, | ti 
upper part of their body reſembling that animal, by three of the emperor's life guards, ftiled p. 
and the lower painted with a fiſh's tail. FFrafſedti ærari. , ILY T 
- ZE/G1S,S. | from acy0;, Gr. a goat] in My- | AE RIAL, Adj. [ac ius, Lat.] conſiſting, 11 
thology, the name given to the ſhield or buek- of air. “ Vegetables abound more with * 
ler of Jupiter, or Pallas. It derives its name | aerial particles. Arbutb. Produced by the» a 
* from Jupiter's covering his fhield with the ſkii?] air, Inhabiting the air. * Aerial animals; * 
- of the goat Amalthea, which he is reported | may be ſubdivided into birds and flies. Locke, * 
to have ſucked, This buckler he afterwards | Placed in the air; lofty high. Arn PR ec 
gave to Minerva, whole ſhield is called by this | AERIAL PERSPECTIVE, the art of, 2 
Dee, 6 7%. ON LED giving a proper diminution to the ſhades. and ai 
"ZE GLOGUE, S. [from @:y0;, Gr. a goat, light of colours, and fize of objects, in pro- ſt 
' and Xoycg, Gr. a diſcourſe] a ſpecies of poetry, | portion to the ſuppoſed diſtance of the object 2 
wherein. ruſtics are introdueed as the actors. from the eye. 3 r 11 
In ite primary ſignification, it ſignified a .dia- | AE/RIANS, S. [aeriani from Aeri:s] a re- a 
logue in verſe, between goatherds, from Theo- | ligious ſect in the fourth century, who derived 
critus, the author of this ſpecies of poetry, | their name from Aerius their founder, eo ” @ 
" having introduced thoſe characters therein; | AERIE, S. [airie, Fr.] a neſt appropri- ce 
bat now it goes by the denomination of a paſ- | ated to hawks, and other birds of prex. tl 
toral, or poem wherein the perſons are ſhep- | AERO/LOGY, S.  [ang, Gr. air, and 80 
herds; from the Lat. paſtor, a ſnepherd. A ?, Gr. a diſcourſe]. a diſcourſe on the b 
. - FENVGMA, S. [amypa, from aivog, Gr. | nature and properties of the air. . n 
an obſcure ſpeech] a propoſition put in obſcure, | A/EROMANCY, S. {from eng, Gr. air, it 
and often contradictory terms, in order to | and pcavric, divination ].the art of divining or, | ho 
Exerciſe the ſagacity of a perſon ; or an ob- | foretelling by the air. ©2035" ng _ 
ſcure deſcription of a thing, delivered in ſuch | A!EROMETRY, S. [ang, Gr, and S 
terms, as render the explication difficult, and | wergew, Gr. to meaſure] the art of meaſuring; C 
the meaning not inteiligible at firſt fight. The | the air, comprehending the laws of motion, i 
eaſtern nations ſeem to have affected this ſpe-. | gravitation, preſſion, © elaſticity, rarefadtion, n 
czes of writing very much; an example ef . it | condenſation, c. See Preumaticc. di 
may be found in Fadg. xiv. 12. . AERO'SCOPY, 8. [anę, Gr. air, and m 
- ZE'OLUS, S. [from A#s, in Mythology, | oxon:w, to look into] the obſervation of the ir 
the god of wind] the name of a ventilator, or | air. | per ks A la 
machine uſed to extract foul air out of rooms,, YERU!/GINOUS, Adj, [from ærugo, Lat.] * 
called Tidd's Æolue, from the inventor, "reſembling or belonging to the ruſt of copper. 0 
ZEOLIPILE, 8. e ruh, Eolus's Applied to colour; it is by ſome deſcribed as - 5 3 
gates, from Aohg, Eolus, the god of winds, and | a green, and by others as a brown. s 0 
rukat, gates] an hydraulic inftrument, conſiſt- ZERU/GOS, S. [Lat.] ruft, particularly te 
ing of a hollow copper ball, with a flerider | that of copper; verdegreaſs. ; f. 
neck and pipe, having a ſmall orifice; which! ZESU/STUM; [Lat.] burnt or caicined . 2 
being filled with water, and very much heated | copper] in Chemiſtry, made of thin plates of ce 
by fire, will afford a vapour, which iſſues out | copper put into a crucible, with alternate 0 
with a prodigious violence and noiſe, The layers of ſulphur and falt, and continued on v 
ſironger the fire, the more violent will be the | a hot charchoal fire, till the ſulphur is con- q 
force of the ſtream, till the water is entirely | ſumed, 8 5 1 e: 
| evaporated, It is filled by heating it red hot, | /ZESCHYNQO/MENOUS, Part. [ arxuvropat= , c: 
and holding the pipe under water, which will | „, aſhamed ; this plant ſhrinking as if D 
aſcend by the preſſure of the atmoſphere, affected with that paſſion at the approach] in te 
RA, S. [Lat. of uncertain etymology, | Botany, applied to thoſe plants called Senſative. et 
Sepulveda ſuppolcs it to be compoſed of the ab- E ST UART, S. [ ſtuarium, Lat.] in w 
breviature, A. ER. A, annus ætat. Auguſti : | Geography, an arm of the ſea, running a 5. 
occaſioned by the Spaniards beginning their | good way into the land, In Pharmacy, a fe 
computation from the time they were ſubject vapour bath, | 3 12 
to Auguſtus, Voſſius is of the ſame opinion, | ETTHER, S. Iaidnę, Gr. from ey, to burn p 
Iſidore derives it ſrom æra, the plural of s, | or flame, Anaxagoras ſuppoſing it to be of the 
or. the tribute money with which Auguſtus | nature of fire] in Phyſics, a thin, ſubtile 
taxed the world] in Chronology, a fixed point | matter, finer and rarer than air, commencing j fe 
of time, from which any computation com- from the limits of our atmoſphere, and e- 0 
mences or begins. | 1 5 panded through all the regions of ſpace. # 
* 5 Erne 
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AETHERIAL, Adj. [ therius, Lat.] 


ſomething which belongs to, or partakes © 


the nature of æther. iberial ſpace, or re- 


gion, is that ſpace in the heavens, where the 
pure unmixed æther is ſuppoſed to be found 


and figuratively, is uſed for heavenly. Athe- 


rial oil, in Chemiſtry, named likewiſe eſſen- 
tial; is a fine, ſubtile, eſſential oil, ap- 


proaching nearly to the nature of a ſpirit. 


The pure liquor, which riſes next after the ſpirit, 
in aiming 
rial oil of turpentine. 


turpentine, is termed the ætbe- 


ZETHIO'PS MINERAL, [ compound 


word; its derives it name from its colour, 
- which is black, and ſuppoſed to reſemble the 


complexion of. the /Ethiopians] in Pharma- 
cy, a preparation of equal quantities of quick- 


' filver and flour of brimſtone, ground in a 
ſtone or iron mortar, till they become black, 


and no particles of quickſilver remain viſible, 


-It is preſcribed as an ointment- in the itch, 
and other cutaneous eruptions, - 


ZETIO'LOGY, S. | ail;oxozia, Gr. from 


lla, Gr. a cauſe, and Noſog, Gr, a diſ- 


courſe] in Medicine, a diſcourſe explaining 
the cauſes of a diſeaſe, ES 
ANA, S. [from æibn, of atben, Gr. to 
burn, or &, Heb. a furnace] a burning 
mountain, the higheſt of any ir. Sicily, The 


inhabitants call it Monte Gibello, or by con- 


traction, Mon- Gibello, i. e. the mount of 


mounts: for the Saracens, when maſters of 


Sicily, called it Gibel; pronounced by the 
Germans Gebel, or Gipſel, the ſummit of a 
hill, ſo that the name Monte, Italian for a 


mount, ſeems, when joined to the Saracen, to 


denote both the great impreſſion its ravages 
made on their minds, and 1:kewite toſhew, that, 


languages, which imply the ſame thing, they 


were not very nice in their obſervation 


of analogy. Its aſcent from Catanea is 
30,000 paces, but on the fide next Randazzo, 


tom, is about 100, ooo; it is of a circular 
form, and terminates in a peak, reſembling 


a ſugar-loaf. The bottom is planted with 
corn and ſugar-canes, the middle with woods, 


olive-trees, and vines, and the top is covered 
with ſnow all the year. The prodigious 
quantity of burning matter ejected, and the 
earthquakes attending its eruptions, have oc- 
caſioned terrible devaſtions and calamities, 
During that eruption of 1693, fifteen or ſix- 


teen towns, eighteen eſtates, with men and 


cattle, beſides villages, and 93, ooo ſouls, 
were deſtroyed. a c 
AF AR, Adv. [of à expletive, and far of 
Feor, or feorran, Sax. ] at a diſtance. Figu- 
ratively, foreign or ſtrange, Diſtant, in op- 
poſition to intimate friendſhip. fp. 
AFE'/ARED, Part. [from fear] to be 
ſtruck with apprehenfions at the proſpect of 
ſome approaching evil, or ſome miſchievous 
or calamitous object; to be frighted; or 


# & 


AF F 
bebe ce Hall, art thou not horribly gs 
fear u. 'Shakeſp, Hen. IV. This word 36 
now obſolete, Sedby being perhaps the laſt 
author in which it occurs. Jahnſon. 
AFFABVLITY, 8. Lell, Fr. affa- 
bilitas, Lat.] a quality which renders a perſon 
eaſy to be ſpoke to; including modeſty, good - 
nature and condeſcenſion; generally applied 
to ſuperiors. 5 5 $1 
A!FFABLE, verbal Adj. [affable, Fr. af- 
fabilis, Lat.] eafily to be ſpoken to, on ac- 


= 


count of complaiſance, good- nature, and conde- 


ſcenſion. ; 3 

A'/FFABLENESS, S. courteouſneſs; c- 
vil, and complaiſant behaviour. See AFFA- 
BILITY, Adv. in an affable, courteous, and 
complaiſant manner. - 

AFFAIR, S. [affaire, Fr.] ſomething 
done, or to be done. Employment. 1 was 
not born for courts or great affairs. Pope. ' 
The concerns and tranſactions of a nation. 
Circumſtances, or the condition of a perſon. 
His affairs are in very bad order. Buſi- 
neſs, © He neglects his own affairs. Inn 
ludicrous ſenſe, joined with little, an intrigue, 
C He had a little affair with miſs Fiſher,”? 

To AFFECT, V. A. Taffefter, Fr, of 
allectus, ſupine of afficio, Lat.] to produce 
an effect, to cauſe, uſed with the partielt 
with, Aſfect the earth with cold. Mi. 
To act upon. To influence. To excite, tix 
up, or work upon the paſſions. To aim at, 
to endeavour after, applied to perſons. Te 
have. a tendency ; to aſſume; to tend to, 
To be fond of, or long for. To tell us 
women what we moſt affect. Dryd, To aſ- 
ſame a character not real, or natural: and ta 
ſupport it in an aukward manner. 


in making a compound of two words in different} AFFECT A!/TION, S. [affeFatio, Lat.] 


an artful, or hypocritical aſſuming of a cha- 

racter, or appearance, which is not our own, 

and to which we have no claim, . 
AFFE C TED, Part.  [afe#zs, fee AF. 


only 20,000; its circumference; at the bot- FEC T] having the affections excited. To 


be peculiarly fond of. Diſpoſed, with the 
word 4], „ No mavel then if he were 11. 
aſſected. Perſonated, or appearing unnatu- 
ral, “ Theſe antic, liſping, and affected 
phantaſies. Row, and Juliet. Applied to 
perſons, full of affectation. An fſected la- 
dy. Fobn, ** : 

AFFE/CTEDLY, Adv. in a manner 
which has more of appearance than reality; 
pretendedly. 5 J 
AFFECTEPNESS, S. the quality of aſ · 
ſuming an unnatural or falſe appearance. Dif. 
tinguiſhed from hypocriſy by its object, that 
being religion, and this politeneſs, grandeur, 
learning, Se. | | ' 
AFFE/CTION, S. [afe&ion, Fr. affetio, 
Lat, ] ftate of being affected, or wrought upgn 
by any cauſe, Paſſions in general. Love, 
fondneſs, regard, or good will. Zeal z-a de- 
' fire of obtaining, ** Set your affections. on 


4 


* 


an bes i ib 4. In Loyit; an at- 
mdttibute peculiar to ſome ſubject, and ariſing 
from the very idea or eſſence of it; ſtiled by 
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the ſchoolmen, proprium guarto modo, Aﬀec- 
tions of the bedy, in Phyfics, are certain mo- 


difications, occaſioned by motion. In Medicine, | 
it implies à morbid, or preternatural ſtate of 


the body, or ſome of its parts. An hypo- 
<hondriacal affe#ion.”” Chamb, 
-  AFF!ECTIONATE, Adj. [aff®ions, Fr.] 


2calous, or a ſtrong and longing defire z warm. 


- Strongly inclined, or diſpoſed to. Fond, tender, 
with all the glowings of paternal love. 
AFFE/CTIONATELY, Adj.inanaffeQio- 
nate, fond, endearing, and benevolent manner, 
© AFFE'/CTIONATENESS, S. the quality 


or ſtate of exerciſing the ſocial, benevajgnt, | 


kind, and endearing paſſions. 
AfFFECTIONED, Adj. full of affectation, 
conceited, affected. An affectioned aſs that 
cons ſtate without book.“ Shateſp. Twelfth 
Night. Exerciſing the paſſions in a general 
ſenſe, © Be kindly affectioned one to another. 
Rom. x11, 10. * 
AFFE/CTIVE, Adj. [from affect] that 
which acts upon, or excites a diſagreeable or 
painful ſenſation. 4 Ungrateful or affe&iwe 
ſentiments.” Rogers, 
To -AFFE'RE, V. A. [affer, Fr. ] in Law, 
to confirm, | 
. .  AFFE'RORS, or AFFEF'RORS, [ afi- 
your, Fr.] in Law, perſons appointed to tax, 
aſſeſs, and confirm ſuch fines as are ſet in 


inferior courts ; in court leets to ſettle the 


fines of thoſe that are guilty of ſaults, which 
Have no expreſs penalty aſſigned by ſtatute; 
tin courts baron to moderate amerciaments 
they are to affirm on oath what penalty they 
think ought to be inflifted upon offenders. 
25 Edw. III. c. 7. 9 H. III. c. 14. | 
AFFETVUO'SO, Adj. [Ital. tender or af- 
fecting] in Muſic, implies that the ſtrain or 
air ſhould be played flow, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to melt and touch with pity. | 
AFFVANCE, S. [affiance, Fr, from affier] 
to conffirm one's own by plighting of faith; 
betrothing. Figuratively, truſt or confi- 
dence, the effect of the mutual vows perſons 
make each other. Ah! what's more dan- 
gerous than this fond affiance.”” Shakeſp. Hen. 
VI. a firm truſt, and unſhaken reliance. K 
To AFFVANCE, V. A. [affancer,Fr.] to 
bind one's ſelf to marry. Figuratively, con- 
ares or ſecure, © Affanced, in my faith,” 
AFFIDA'TO- DOMINORUM, [Lat. the 
oath of the lords] in Law, an oath taken by 
the lords in parliament, ; iS 
AFFIDAY/VIT, S. [Lat. he hath made 
oath] an oath in writing, ſworn before an 
authoriſed perſon; which contains the time, 
reſidence, and addition of the perſon who 


| 


aſſerted, 


)  , SIE 
Lat.] joined by contract, affianced; betrdthedz 
„% Be we affied.”* Shakeſp. 4 
AFFILLA/TION, S. [from ad to, and $- 
_ Lat. a ſon] adoption, or the making 
a ſon. 4 5 
AFFINED, Part. [affines, Lat.] joined by 
affinity, or marriage to another; related to. 
| «© If partially affined."* Shakeſp. Othello, 
AFFINITY, S. [affnite, Fr. from affinis, 
at.] relation by marriage; in oppoſition to 
that which is by blood. Solomon made 
affinity with Pharoah.“ 1 Kings, iii. 1. Con- 


1 


| | nexion, reſemblance to; applied to things, 


To AFFV/RM, V. N. [| affirmo, 
confirm a thing as truth; to declare 
ſert ; to tel] confidently, TEL 

AFFURMABLE, Adj. [from affirm and 
abal, Sax. ] that which may be affirmed, or 


Lat.] to 
to al. 


AFFI/RMANCE, S. [in Law] confirma- 
tion; oppoſed to repeal, © In affirmance of 
Common Law.“ Bacon. | = 


k AFFVRMANT, S. [affirmans, Lat.] th 


perſon_who affirms, 
claration, e | | 
' AFFIRMA/TION, S. [affirmatio, Lat.] 
the act of ſtrengthening or ſupporting any 
opinion; confirmation, Aſſertion; or tena- 
ciouſneſs of any thing or poſition aſſerted. 
Confirmation, in oppoſition to repeal, In 
Grammar, what is otherwiſe called a verb, 
becaufe it expreſſes what we affirm or aflert of 
any ſubject. Thus © Pitt endearetb. Endear- 
eth is an affirmation, becauſe it aſſerts, or 
affirms the quality of endearing to be in Pitt, 
In a legal ſenſe, the method by law allowed 
to the Qutakers as a pledge of their truth in 


or makes a poſitive de- 


judicial courts, inſtead of an oath, which 


they hold to be inconſiſtent with Chriſt's com- 
mand; „ Sevear not at all.“ If they make 
a falſe affirmation, they are ſubject to the pe- 
nalties of perjury; but this is only with regard 
to oaths of allegiance, and on public occaſions; 
for in criminal caſes their affirmation is not 
taken in evidence, | 
AFFVRMATIVE, Adj. [from affirm] that 
which poſitively affirms or aſſerts a thing« 
Applied to perſons, poſitive z obſtinate in 
opinion; dogmatical; or one that would 
affirm any thing. Affirmative in Algebra, 
applied to quantities, are thoſe which expreſs 
a real magnitude, in oppoſition to thoſe 
which are negative, or leſs than nothing. 
Affirmative ſign, in Algebra, is that which 
ſhews that the quantity, it is prefixed to, is 
affirmative, and is marked thus g. 
AFFFVRMATIVELY, Adv. in an affit- 
mative or poſitive manner, in oppoſition to 
negative. Concluding not only offirmatively, 
but negatively.” Broxun. 4 
AFY'/IRMER, S. that perſon who aſſerts 
a thing to be true; he that affirms z- he, WHO 
takes the affirmative fide of à queftion in a 


 AFFVED, Part, [from offi; Fr or affido, 


\ 


diſpute, gs — 
a Te 


the Hebrew language 


15 tia, Lat. from ad, to, and fluo, 


the VIII ſtore. Prior. 


Fordern, Teut. or a Belg. to 


dy a preſent object which may endanger our 


AFF. 
To AFFFX, V. A. [affixum, ſupine of af. 
ro, Lat.] to be fixed or united to. Deter- 


mined ideas, with names affixed. to them. 
Locke. To connect with, to alen, wt 

eſtabliſh, | 
AFF VX, 8, Im, Lat.] in Grammar, 
ſome letter or ſentence 22 to a word. In 
noun has its as.” 


Clarke. 

AFFI'XION, S. [from affix the. art of 
' affixing, or ate of a noun that has an affix, 

AFF FLAITUS, S, (Lat.] divine inſpiration. 
In Phyſic, a vapour, or blaft, which is preju- 
dicial to the health. | 

To AFFLIC/T, v. A. [affiifum, ſupine 
of Mige, Lat.] to uſe with ſuch barbarity as 
may occaſion a deep ſorrow. To mortify, or 
practiſe all the duties of ſincere repentance. 
To -puniſh, To be in my or involved 
in temporal unhappineſs, 

AFFLICTION, S, [A 1 Lat. that 
which cauſes a ſenſation o —.— a very diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance 3 calamity. * All af- 
« fliftion is naturally grievous.” Hooker, 

AFFLICTIVE, "Adj. [from aflii] that 
which eccafions torment, -miſery, or a 
tion of pain on account of its diſogreeableneſs ; 
that which concerns; {orrow, | 

. A!/FFLUENCE, S. [ affluence, Fr. . 
to flow] in 
its primary ſenſe, the flowing to any place; 
reſort, or — It is almoſt always uſed 
figuratively, Abundance of wealth; plenty. 
7 Let joy or caſe, let affluence or content,"* | 4 


Ari LUENCY, S. ihe ſame with Affmonce, 
which is moſt uſed, 

A'/FFLUENT, Part. [often Fr. affluens. 
Lat,] in its primary ſenſe, to any — 
«« The affluent blond.“ Harvey. In its ſecon- 
dary, abundant in wealth; plentiful ; exube- 
rant; wealthy. Loaded and bleſt with all 


A'FFLUENTNESS, S. the qualit. of 
deing wealthy, or abounding with all the con- 
veniencies of life, 

A!/FFLUX, 8. [ofluxus, Lat.) the act of 
flowing, or thing which flows. It muſt de 
by new affluxes to London. Craunt. 

To ArFO/RD, V. A. {from ferdern, or 


promote, | 
or aſſiſt] to yield or produce, _** The foil 
affords grain.” To ſupply, cauſe, or grant. 
To be able to ſel}, without loſing. 

To AFFO/REST, V. A. [ affereflere, law 
Lat.] to turn ground into a foreſt, © He 
efforefled many woods and waſtes.'' Davie: | 

To AFFRANCHUVSE, V. A. Lasche, 
Fr. 7 make free. x 1 

AFFRWID, Part. [from afrayer, Fr.] to 
be timroous ; to be affected Aae 


fafety, or by the proſpect of à diſtant, or fu - 


including in it the ſecendary : 
tempt, diſdain, and entire neglect of deco- 


A FF 
V but this is more conſiſtent with analogy, 
To AF FRA/V, V. A. {from eſfrayer, Fr. 
of frayer, Latit from d. froid cold, or chilly, 
the blood of people thus affected being ſup- 
poſed to be chilled] to ſtrike with terror or 


vens "be would A. Fai my Queen. 
AFFRA'Y, or AFFRA M 


ENT, S. 7 
To AFFRAY}] in Law, formerly an "= 


cauſed to one or more, by perſons appearing in . 
unuſual armour, 2 Ed. III. e. 3. At preſent, a 
ſkirmiſh or fighting, wherein ſome blow is" 


given, or ſome weapon drawn. It differs from | 


| an affault, as this is a public, but _ 4 per- 
ſonal wrong. 
AFF REVGHTMENT, 8. [from fer, Fr.] 


in Law, the freight of a ſhip. See FREIGHT. 
, AFFRVCTION, 8. [aff-i&io, Lat. from 


ad, to, and. ſrico, to rub] the act of rubbing” 
two bodies together, or one thing on another. 
Friction is. the word now in uſe. , 

. To AFFRVGHT, V. A. {from 2 — 
tive, and freigbe of fribtan, Sax. to fear] to 
affect wi 
ſomething dangerous and miſchievous,” ſome- 
thing that can deprive us of pleaſure, or affect 


this paſſions is ſudden. To intimidate, dif-" 
bearten, and de deprived of every ſparkle of: 
| courage, 
AFFRFCHT, S. terror, fear, Aadays: 
ſudden impreſſion, in oppoſition to fear, which 
mplies a long continuance. *© In fear and ſad. 
ks Fairy Q. The obſed which anti 
or — the paſſion of fear. 
AFFRVGHTFUL, Aj, ery in ach 
hw as may cauſe fear. 
To AFFROꝶ NT, V. A. ſthe e is pro-- 
nounced like an 1 ſhort; a8 4 — 
fronter, Fr. of ad to, and frentem, Lat 


forehead or face] In is primary ſignification, . 


to meet face to face, to confront. .- We 
have ſent for Hamlet hither—Thbar he may 
here — Afram Ophelia. To meet, to eneoun- 


oppoſition of the fronts of two armies ap- 
proaching each other to engage. And with 
their darkneſs; durſt affronr his light.”” Par. 


Lei. Theſe: ſenſes are now'grown obſolete. 


Figuratively, to injure a perſon before his face, 


rum; © Dared to e een eee, 
_—_— 8. 2 Front, tal. 


ſee the verb} an inſult, or injury offered 

the face 3 inaluding the ideas of contempt: — 

rudenęſs. Indecent behaviour, outrage. 
N 8. che perſon who offer 


WRG Tind, Ad. part. rom Nen 
that which oceaſions or cauſes an affront. 


ron Adj, lion affen b 
AFFROM- 


ture evil, 1 e r 


2 


fear ; to fright, 4 Or when the flying he- | 


fear, including in it the idea of 


us with pain; and that the impreſſion of 


ter. To meet like an enemy, alluding to the 


ideas bf con- 


1 A F R 2 
- AFFRONTIVENESS; '$7 a quality of 


giving, or offering afftonte. 

- AFFU'SION, S. [affufio, Lat.] the act of 
pouring one thing upon another. 

To AF FY, V. A. [after, Fr.] to oblige 
one's ſelf by contract, to marry; to betroth. 
Neuterly, it implies to place confidence in; al- 

luding to that which is the effect of betroth - 
ing. I do In thy uprightneſs and 
integrity. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 

A FIELD, Adv. [from @ to, and eld, of 

„Sax. and Teut. or feuld, Hung. ] to the 
field, . Afield I went amidſt the morning 

dew.”” Gu. V 

' AFLOA'T, Adv, [from a” and fleet, from 
Notter, Fr. to ſwim on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter] borne up by the water; floating. On 
ſuch a foll ſea are we now afleat. Sbaleſp. 
Jul. Cef. Figuratively, fluctuating. 

. AFO'OT, Adv. from a and foot] walk- 
Ing, in oppoſition to riding. Come afoot 
thither. Hamlet. Figuratively, in agitation ;. 
commenced. When thou ſeeſt that act afoot.” 


lem. 5 1 8 | . 
and fore, of foran, 


AF ORE, Prep. [from a 
Sax. ] See BEFORE. 

AFORE, Adv, from a and fore, Sax. for, 
Dan. vor, Belg-] aj p'ied to time, that which 
is paſt; prior or antecedent to a thing men- 
tioned, © I wrote afore in few words. 

De. in go ee! | Rs EN 

" AFC{REGOVING, Part. fcompounded of 
afore and going] that which precedes any thing 
in order, or motion. 

AFO'RE-NAMED, Part. [compounded 
of afbre and named] that which has been 
mentioned in a former part of a work or diſ- 


cate; : * 57 


"AFO'RE-SAID, Part, from afore and 


fait] that which has been ſaid or mentioned 
prior tothe time and place in which it is re- 
ferred to. i et e e 094 
AFOHRE-TIME, Adv. from gfere and 
time] in times paſt, or thoſe which have pre- 
coded that in which they are referred to. 
e Whatſoever was written afbre time. Rom. xv. 4 
AFRAID, Part. from affrayer, Fr. and 
ſhould therefore be written with a double 5, 
as obſerved in aid] See AFFRAID. 
AFERE SH, Adv. [from à and eſb, of 

ferſch, Sax. Fiſcb, Belg. wWhence fruit, Fr. 
now? a- new); again; à ſecond time. They 
cracity the ſon of God fe. Heb. vi. 6. 

AFRO NT, Adv. [AH ont, Fr. to the face] 
in tlie front. See AFFRON Tt. 
AFRICA, S. Ahn, Gr. from a, Gr. 
negative, and ꝓν Gr. cold} one of the four 
principle parts of the world; bounded on the 
N. by the Meditetranean, on the E. by the 


Red Sea, and on the S. and W. by the main 
otean. It extends from the 25th: epree S. to 
the 37th N. latitude; being ftöm N. to S. 72 

degrees, or about 4320 miles; from E. to W. 


* 


navigable rivers ; is-popalous beyond credibi- 


it reaches from 17 W. to 67 E, er 97 degrees 
SEND : 7 e 5 F 77 322 


1 


AE 


of longitude; 1. e, 4620 miles. Its ſitvstion 


for commerce is preſerable to either of the 
other quarters of the world; as it ſtands in 
the center, and has a nearer communication 
with Europe, Aſia, and America, than any 
other quarter with reſpect to the others, It is 
furniſhed with the greateſt and moſt convenient 


lity; its ſoil is fruitful, and produces corn, in 


abundance. Gums, ivory, war, eivet, and 


oſtrich feathers are in ſuch quantities, that 
they never can be exhauſted by the hand of 
profuſion, © They have very rieh mines of 
copper; and as for gold and filver; there is no 
country in the world that can produce more. 

The Nubian geographer tells us, that the king 
of Guinea has à maſs of gold, of thirty pounds 
weight, which was naturally produced in the 


mines, and is completely tough and malleable, 


without ever having been reſined, or melted. 
The trade with Africa, in its preſent ſtate 
is of as great advantage as any we carry on, as 
it is almoſt all profit; the firſt eoſt being ſome 
of our own manufactures, for which we have 
in return gold, teeth, war, and negroes. 
The laſt article are the hands by which our 
plantations are improved, and ſuch quantities 
of ſugar, tobacco, cotton, &c. raiſed, which 
employ” a great quantity of - ſhipping, become 
a nurſery for. ſailors, an encouragement for 
manufactories, the ſource of wealth and power 
to this kingdom, and the means of its being 
able, at preſent, to give as to the whole 
world, We owe the extenſion of this valuable 
trade, to one Mr. Thomas Cumming, a quaker, 
who projected the taking of Goree and 
Senegal, and by that means has opened a 
ſource of wealth till then unknown; but at 
preſent ſenſibly felt by almoſt every individual 
in this nation. ies e 

AFTER, Prep. from after, Sax. afar or 
afarub, Goth. ebre, Arm. abar,. Perſ.] it is 
applied both to time and place. Applied to 
time, it denotes that ſomething had been done 
before. Joined'with'verbs, it has a reference 
to time, with ſucceeding or following.“ On 
the ſecond ſabbath after the firſt,” Luke vi. 1. 
Applied to place, behind, or following. © That 


he might bear it after Jeſus.” Eule xxiil. 


26. Concerning. Thou enquireſt after my 
iniquity.” Job x. 6. According to; agree- - 
able to, in imitation of. After the oriental 

AFTER, Adv. [it is diſtinguiſned from the 


prepoſition, becaufe it has a relation to that 
which goes before it; but not to the ſentence 
which follows it] ſucceeding or following in 
time, The law which was 430 years after. 
Gal. iii. 17. Second or following in place, ih 
oppoſition” to before, ' © Let him draw thee 
after.” Shakeſp. Lear, e e IT 
AFTER. AGES, S. [from after and ages]. 
ages which are to come, or future, 4, What 
an opinion Will after · ages entertain,” Aaddiſ. 
| ; A'FTER« 


uation. 
of the 


ads in 
cation. 


dent after an rad is 2 — 
4 For fear of 


_ «© Left to after 


_ ufternoon of her beſt days. 
AFTER-PAINs, S. —— uſed in the 


WFT 


A TER-ALL, taking ebery thing into 


- Eonfideratjon 3 in fine; notwithſtanding all 
that has been ſaid; at laſt. 5 if 


have any af merit,” 
A'FTER-BIRTH, SS. e 


in Midwifry, the coat, membrane; or ca 


wherein the fetus; or child, is incloſed in the 


womb, called the ſecundine, and deriving its 


name from: its coming ym after the birth of 


the child. 2 
A FTER-CLAp, 8. [fromi after arid clapy 
an unſeafonable expedient, - or a contivance 


of clap, Brit. a ftroke ] ſome unexpected inci-- 
to be ended. 


A'FTER-COST, 8. {from after and cg 


+ expences which are incurred after the origin 
| bargain or plan is finiſhed, + 4 Left you our afy 
. ter-coff and labour prove unſucceſsful." 


Mort 


timer. 
A'FTER-CROP, 8. [from Homo 


S of ground in 0 


Jes 
To A!'FTER- EYE, v. A. from 


eye] to purſue with one's eye; to 5 In 
him.“ Forge pl 


A'FTER-GAME,'$,'{ fromafier ai 


an expedient after the original plan or nen at- 
tempt has miſearried.—“ Still there remains 
an after game to play. ui C,] -* 


AFT ER-HobRS, S. {ſeldom uſe/in the 
Gngular, from after and hours] the'h6urs'which 


ſucceed or follow any aftion;' That after- 
bourt with forrow er us _ Nom. and 


Juliet. 

| A'FTER«+NOON; 8 . [from frat oo] 
that ſpace, or interval, which is from twelve at 
noon to the evening. © — dice and drink, 
and drabs, they ſpend the oh D. 
Figuratively, in the decline. Dees in the 
bat. Ricb. III. 


fingular, from after and pens In-Midwifry, |, 
thoſe pains which are felt in the I6ins, groin, . 
Sc. after delivery, proceeding from 4 difterſ+ 
fion of che ligaments of the uterus, '' 
A'FTER-PART, S. [from after and pare? 


| the decline of latter part, © In the after · part 


reaſon and foreſight begin a * "little to take 
place,” Locke, 4 
A FTER-PRO OF, S. from after and 
evidence, following that from after na pre] 
duced, ' Under the expeRation of his Her. 
def. ey Norton. K-42 
A'FTER-TASTE,-S. {from- after and 
taſte] that taſte which is perceived by the or- 


gans of ſenſation after, which way hot ſenſible 
during the act of drinking. 


A'FTER-THOUGHT,'S, [from after and 
thought] an expedient formed too late; reflec- 
tion, or thought ariſing after the finiſhing of a 
thing: Repentance.” ** Expence, and after- 
t and idle care. 

5 F TER-TI S. [from after and times. 


IJ 


* Spenſer," It is uſed | 
in an ill ſenſe, but ſeems a low exprefſion. 


again,” 


% 


A 7 A 


Seldom uſed ãn the ſingular] future nge; in 
time to o e In after times ſhall e 
the world imawe.! Dryd. 
A'FFERWARD, or AFTERWARDS, 
Adv. ¶ from after. and c., Sar. of quarirth, 


or wwairthy, Soth. ] in ſucceeding, or futore 


time, referring to ſomething which preceded, 
and Which it is - ſuppoſed to follow; Pre- 
pare thyworkey and gfüe aue aida dh houſe,” 
Prov. xciv. 27. 

 A'FTER-WIT,: 8. [from after: and wit] 


which is too late. APO cento 


late. LEA ranges 
A'FTER-WRATH,-'S, 8. Tom 1 and 
torutb] anger, When the FEY ſeems 
paſt. . T*excuſe their after-wor, Ie 
AGA, 8. Arab. ford] a title ad among 
the Mogols and Turks, for a commander, * 
AGAIN, Adv. [agen, Sax. igien, Dan. of 
ac, Sax. one more, and ane, Sax. one, aceord- 
ing to Skinner] a ſecond time, implying the 
Bl | dom of the ſame action. 1 will not 
nd | again curſe, nor apainſmite.,” Gen. viii. 21. 
At the beginning of a ſentence, it imports an 


| (addition to what has been ſaid before. — 
ame] Iwill be to him a father.” leb. i, 56. On 
the other hand, denoting a correſpon calc or 


reciprocation' of action. His fortune worked 


upon his nature, and his nature again upon his 
fortune,” Jobnſ. Diet. After aft, a return 


of a thin given. « I did never aſk it you 
Slate Return, by way of recom- 
penee; or reiſmburſement. That he hath 
given, de will pay again. Prov. xix. 2. 
After much, or words implying dimenſion, a 
repetition of the ſame quantity which preceded, 


. As large and as deep again as ours,” ' Dryd, 


Want as much again to manage it. Pope. 
When doubles,” it implies frequent repetition, 
It muſt be trons ain and again. 99 
ad ANS T, Prep. [ agen, ongeun, Sax. ge- 
„ Tedt.] uſed: of perſons in oppolition, al- 
uding to the poſition of two nrmies ready to 
attack each other. He that is not with 
is again me. Matth, xii; 30% After ſpeat, 
to be repreſented in a bad light. * This ſeck 
is every where ſpoken againſ."* Ac viii. 
22. Applied to motion, contrary direction 3 
or that in which one body meets with anvther. 
<.Troutsand ſalmons ſwim againſithefiream,”? 
Bac. Cloſe to, joining, or contiguous: «The 
picture hangs againſt the wall.) Immediately 
preceding; previous to, or Hear, - 1 Againſt 
that ſeaſon comes. Shake 

AGA'LLOCHUM, 8. 4 ſpecies of aloes- 
wood, in the Eaſt-Indies. 

AG APE, S. [ from ann Gr, love] 
love · ſeaſts, exerciſed by the primitive Chri- 
ſtians ; originally of ſuch , that they 
cauſed the admiration of the eathens; 2 — 
being attended with ſome incidents whic 
better gueſſed at, than een tbe whole 


ITS | AGATE, 


TY 
. 


Fape, Iſl. plapan, Sax. gacpen, Belg, to ſet 
. open] a ſtupid kind of admiration z wondering, 


room, upon the trunk and great branches of 


kind, much harder than jaſper, and receives 


very furprifing. Agate, likewiſe, among the 


AGE | 
. - AGA'PE, Adv. [from à and gape, from 
any thing, and particularly the mouth, wide 
as expreſſed by the ignorant, with open mouths. 

No. 572. ie | 
A'GARIC, 8. [agaricus, Lat.] in Botany, 
an extreſcence growing in the ſhape of a muſli- 
the oak and other trees, but the larch-tree 


eſpecially. Mineral Agaric, is a kind of ſtone 
found in the clefts of rocks in Germany. 


AGE 
ing the'promiſed land, 426 years. 3d, To the 
deliverance from Egypt, 430. 4th, To the 
foundation of Solomon's temple, | 467. 5th, 
To the foundation of the temple in the Baby- 
 lonith captivity, 424. And the 6th, From the 
The whole croud ſtood agape. Spelt. Babyloniſh captivity to the birth of Chriſt, 


including 484 years. The poets divide the 


world into four ages; called the Golden, Sil- 
ver, Brazen, and Iron age. Age in Law, is 
that time of life at which a perſon is qualified 
to aſſume and exerciſe certain offices of ſociety, 
| which before he was, for want of years, inca- 
| pable of. The age of twenty-one is the full 


AGA'ST, Adv. [from a and gaſp, a ſpec- | age, when a man or woman may contract, and 


tre, i. e. terrified as If one had ſeen a ſpectre 
or ghoſt, according to Skinner: but is it not 
more natural to derive it from eyagopen;, Gr. 


to look upon with amaze] with all the ſigns of 


a perſon who is terrified at the fight of ſome 

- dreadful- object. With ſhudd'ring horror 
pale, and eyes agaſt. Par. Loft, 

A!GATE, S. [agate, Fr. agat, Belg. of 

. axaTye, Gr.] a precious ſtone of the flint 


-a better poliſh, Its colours are. various, and 
in ſome of them, repreſent ſuch figures as are 


gold Wire-drawers, is the inſtrument they 

make uſe of in burniſhing, and derives its 

name from the agate-ſtone, which is in the 
middle, and forms the moſt conſiderable part 
of it. 

A'GATY, Adj. [from agate] partaking 
of the nature of Agate. © An agety flint.“ 
Weds. . 5 

AGA VE, S. [Lat.] in Botany, the com- 
mon American aloe. 4 5 

AG AZ ED, Part. [from agaze] ſtruck with 
a ſudden terror; terrified to ſtupidity, 4 All 
the whole army ſtood agazed at him,” 
Shakeſp. Hen. VI. hte df > 

AGE, S. [from ge, Fr. atha, Sax. or &, 
Run. and Dan. always] any limited part of 
duration, or time, applied both to perſons and 
things. * His life being ſeven ages. Shakef. 
The number of years of which a perſon's life 
eonfilts 3 the period of his exiſtence. The 
whole age of Jacob was 147 years. Gen, 

- xivii. 28. The advanced part of a long life; 
that Nate of life wherein a perſon has ſeen a 
great number of years, in oppoſition to youth, 
The ſpace of 100 years, In aſtronomy, ap- 
plied to the moon, it is the number of days 
elapſed ſince the laſt conjunction, or full moon, 
ſtiled her quarter. In Chronology, à certain 
period of years paſſed ſince the creation. This 
by ſome is reduced to three portions, viz. the 
age of the law of nature, from Adam to Mo- 
ſes ; the age of the Jewiſh law, from Moſes 
to Chriſt ; and the age of grace, from thence 
to the preſent glorious year 1762. Others di- 
vide this grand period into fix ages; the iſt, 

from the creation to the deluge, contains 1656 
years, 2d, From thence, to Abraham's enter- 


manage for themſelves with reſpect to their 
eſtates. 

AG ED, Adj. [ hy that which bas 
lived a long courſe, or ſeries of years, generally 
applied to animals. The grey-headed and 
very aged men. Fob xv. 20. Figuratively, 
that which has ſtood for many years ; decayed 
by length of time, applied to inanimate things, 
« Of the aged oaks.” Stillingf. N 

A'GEDLY, Adv. [from aged, and 4] af- 
ter the manner of a En in years, 
or in the decline of life. 23 | 

AGE'N, Ad. [agen, Sax. ] a repetition of 
the ſame deed z ſomething by way of reply to 
what had been ſaid. Thus her ſon reply'd 
agen. Dryd. This is the true ſpelling, though 
now uſed only by poets for the fake of rhyme, 

AGEMO/GLANS, AZAMO*'GLANS,S, 
[from cox agem, Arab. a barbarian, and tod, 


third year by the grand fignior's officers, from 
thoſe Chriſtians whom he tolerates in his domi- 


are generally choſen for their beauty and viva- 
city : As ſoon as ſeized on, they are conveyed 
to Gallipoli or Conſtantinople, cucumciſed, in- 
ſtructed in the Mahomedan religion, taught the 
Turkiſh language and military diſcipline, and 
placed among the troops called the Janizaries. 


ef. | Such as are not fit for the army, are employed 


in — loweſt and moſt ſervile offices in the ſe- 
raglio. J 
AGENCY, S. [from agent] the quality of 
acting; action; the ſtate of being in, or ex- 
erting action. The ſoperintendence and 
agency of Providence. Modo. 
+ AGENHINE, S. [from agen, Sax. eyger, 
Teut. one's on, and bine, a ſervant] in Law, 
a gueſt at an inn, who after three nights con- 
22 therein, is deemed one of the fa- 
as nf; | | | 5 
AGENT, Part. [from agen, Lat. part. of 
ago, to act] that which acts, or is active, in 
oppoſition to patient, or paſſive, ©© The force 
of imagination upon the body agent. Bar, 
Nat. Hift, 8 
AGENT. S. [agens, Lat. ] a being cue 
with the power of action. A miracle is 2 
work exceeding the power of any created 
| a agent. 


| 


Arab. a child] children of tribute, taken every | 


nions ; they always claim one in three, which 


AGG 


ent.“ South, In Phyfie, that which is en- 


dued with power to act on another, and to 
roduct a change or alteration by ſuch action. 
The ſchools divide agents into natural, or free. 
Natural, are thoſe which are determined by the 
great author of nature to one ſort of effect, 
with an incapacity to perform any other, as 
fire to heat only, not to cool. A free agent is, 
that which may do or not do any action, and 
has the conſcious perception that his action: 
are cauſed by his own will, without any ex- 
ternal neceſſity, or determination whatever. 
In Commerce, an agent is a perſon entrufied 
with tranſacting buſineſs for another at a di- 
ſtance, or the negociation of the affairs of a 
Kate or corporation. 
AGENT and PAT TIENT, [in Law} is a 
2 who does or gives ſomething to himfelf, 
ing, both the doer of a thing and the party 
to whom it is done, Thus, a creditor, being 
left executor, he may retain ſo much of the 
eftate of the deceaſed, as wilt pay his debt, 
and by that means become both agent and pa- 
tient, i. e. the party to whom the debt is due, 
and the perſon who pays it. 
To AGGLO'MERATE, V. A. Lage, 
mero, Lat.] to gather up in a ball; to gather 


together. | 


To AGGLO'MERATE, v. N. to clufter* 
together, applied to the ſwarming of bees. Fi- 
guratively, to ftick together ſo as to compoſe 
one maſs, © The hard agglomerating ſalts,” 
Tbomſ. 8 
4 3 | # [ agglutinans, from 

ad to, and gluten, glue] in its primary figni- 
fication, thoſe ſubſtances which have a quality 
of glewing, or ſticking any bodies together. 
In Phyſic, ſtrengthening medicines, which ad- 
hering to the ſolids in the human body, re- 
cruit, and ſupply what is watted in the ani- 
mal action. | | 

GLUTINANTS] to unite one part to ano- 
ther, as it were, with gluez to make one 
part ſtick to another. Apglutinating to thoſe 
parts.“ Harvey. Uſed with the particle 0. 

' AGGLUTINA'TION, S. [from aggluti- 
nate] in its primary ſignification, to join two 
bodies faſt together. The occaſion of its 
not healing by agglatination. Wiſem, Surg. 

' AGGLU'TINATIVE, Adj. | from agglu- 
tinate] in Medicine, that which has the power 
of thickening the animal juices, ſo as to ren- 
der them fit for nouriſhing, 

To A/'GGRANDIZE, V. A. [aggrandiſer, 
Fr.] to exalt, prefer, or make conſiderable by 
the addition of poſts and penſions. Only to 

aggrandiae covetous churchmen.”* To enlarge, 
exalt, or ennoble, applied to the faculties and 
ſentiments of the mind, | 

AGGRA/NDIZEMENT, 8. foes ag- 
grandize] the act of promoting to a high place 
in a ftate ; or the act of conferring power, ho- 

our, and wealth, en a perſon. 


4 
| A'CGRANDIZER, 8. [from oygrandize 
and er, implying agency, from wair, Goth, 
and tbr, Sax, ] the perſon, who confers ho- 
nour and riches on another, or one who makes 


re nt. 
To AGGRA TE, V. A. [of 722 
Ital. gratus, Lat.] to ingratiate one's lelf ; ts 
gain the eſteem of a perſon ; applied to the 
addreſſes of a ſuitor to the object of his love. 
Each one ſought his lady to æggrate. Fairy 
een, . 25 #5 
Je AGGRAVATE, apgravetum, fupine 
of aggravo, Lat. from ad, to, and grevis, 
wk. to increaſe the weight of a thing ; in 
its primary ſenſe. In its ſecondary or figura= 
tive ſenſe ; to add to the enormity applied to 
crimes, ** avating crimes encreaſe their 
fears.” Dryd. To heighten, or render more 
painful, applied to puniſhment, © To 
vate Their penance. Milton. 
AGCGGRAVA'!TION, S. [from epgravate} 
the act of making worſe, applied to the demerit - 
of actions. Some circumſtance which heigh- 
tens the guilt of any crime, &e. f | 
A'GGREGATE, Adj. [aggregatus, Lat.] 
an aſſemblage, or collection of the particles 
into one maſs. © Aggregate forms of particu- 
lar things.“ Ray. b g 
A GGREGATE, 8. [aggregatut, Lat.] an 
aſſemblage formed of ſeveral particulars. The 
_ total, or reſult of ſeveral things added to- 
gether. 8 
To AGGREGATE, V. A. Ae Lat. 
to collect together ſeveral 2 ars into 600 
ſum, or ſeveral parcels or particles into one 
maſs, *© The aggregated ſoil. Par. Loft, 
AGGREGA'TION, S. [from aggregatio, 
Lat.] a whole made up of ſeveral parts added 
together. In Arithmetic, the ſum total, form- 
ed by the addition of ſeveral units together. In 
Phyſies, an aſſemblage of ſeveral things, whick 
have no natural connection with eacli other. 
To AGGRE!SS, V. A. [from 
ſupine of aggredior, Lat. to attack, to ſet upon] 
to commit the firſt act of hoſtility; to make 
the firſt attack; to occafion, or begin a quar- 
rel, © To turn the war and tell aggre 
France, - How Britain's ſons and Britain's: 
friends can fight. d 
AGGRE!/SSION, 8. [aggreſſe, Lat.] the 
act of beginning a q or being guilty of 
the firſt attack, : \ 
AGGRE'SSOR, S. [See AGGRESS] the 
perſon #ho-commits the firſt act of hoſtility or 
injury. We are in danger already of appear- 
ing the firſt aggrti ers. Stiſt. With due de- 
ference to ſo great a genius, let it be obſerved, 
that the word is uſed very improperly in 


this ſentence, it being included in the word 
aggreſſor itſelf. ä | 
 AGGRIE/'VANCE, 8. {See AGGRIEVE} 
an action which cauſes pain, or uneaſfineſs in 
the perſon to whom it is done, and includes in 


it the ſecondary idea of injury, er ſomething 


To 


AG! 
10 AGORIF'vE, V. (from ag, ſor ud, to, 
and grieve, e *. wrote greive from grever, 
Fr. to ver, of, gravis, Lat. grievous]. to do or 
tay . ich ſhall make a perſon un- 
eaſy. © Which yet aggrieves my heart. 
Spencer. To offer an injury, which ſhall occa- 
Lon vecation. N. B. In all theſe ſenſes, the 
Idea of grief is included, as flowing from their 
diſagr eeableneſs, or the inconvenience to which 
they ſubject the perſon who endures them. 
. AGRO UP, V. A. [ agropare, al] 
in Painting, to join or introduce ſeveral fi 
gures in one piece. Bodies of divers na- 
tures, Which are agrouped (or combined) to- 
gether, are agreeable and pleaſant to the fight,” 
. Dufreſa. - . 
AGHA!ST, Adv. [from ang, Gr. 
to de aſtoniſhed ; but, according to Skinner, 
from à and gha, Sax. and Goth, a ſpectre, 


or apparition, or zhoft ; becauſe they, who ſee 


thoſe. ſights are affected "with this paſſion]. all 
the 
Rke one who had ſeen a ghoſt. With 
greaty drooping eyne looked up like one a- 
ba. Spencer. 
Mate: things, as in the following ſentence to 
the earth at the reſurrection. The. aged 


earth aghaft—Shall from the ſurface to the 


centre quake. Mil. Chr. Nat. | 
2 Part. [agild, Sax, from a nega- 
1d, Sax. a fine, or a price ſet on a 
— 8 le from gildan, Sax, to pay] free 
fron penalty, or not ſubje to the cuſtomary 
KEnes and taxes. 
eutlaws, for whole death no compenſation 
nee d be made. 

A'GILE, Adj. [of agile, Fr, of ill, Lat.] 
active; ating with great ſpeed and readineſs ; 
nimble. « Forewarned ſtruck his agile heels. 

bakeſp. Hen. IV. Applied to the mind, a- 

vigorous, in oppoſition to dow and 
Kupid. _ 
"A'GILENESS, 2 [from agile and neſs] 


quality of performing with ſpeed, quink3 
bleneſs. 


Perk or nim 
AGILITY, S. [agilire, Fr, from PIE 
Lat, nimble] a capacity of moving without 
pain, or any other impediment. 
A!/GINCOURT, or A!ZINCOURT, 8. 
aà village of Ponthien in Picardie, memorable 
for the glorious victory, which the Engliſh, 
under the command of Henry V. gained over 
the French, the 25 of October, 1415, loſ- 
ing only 1600 men, and killing 'boco of the 
enemy. Lat, $9 deg, 39 min. N. Long. 2 
deg. 10 min. E 
A'GIO, 8. [wenet, aid or affiſtance]-in 
Commerce, the exchange or difference be- 
tween bank and current money, or caſh, 
Thus if a bargain be made to pay either 100 


livres bank, or 105 caſh, the agjo is ſaid to be 


5 per cent, The ago varies almoſt every 
where; at Amſterdam it is uſually from 3 to 


5 per cent. at Rome near 25 . at 


Gigns of a perſon terrified by an apparition. 


Elegantly applied to inani - 


| the water is agitated by the winds,” 


Skinner ſays it is applied to- 


N 
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Venice 10 per cent. fixed; and at Genoi 
— 15 to 16. It likewiſe ſignifles che pro- 
fit which ariſes from money pdrekracdy: andy | 
the ſame as premium, | 

To AGUST, V. N. [according 10 Skin- 
ner, from gifie;, Fr. a bed, or place to lie 
down in; but Kennet conjeRtures from ager, 
Lat. a field] in Common Law, to take in the 
cattle of ſtrangers into the king's foreſts, and 
collect the money due for it. Cbare. de _ 
9 Hen. III. 6. 9 · * 

AGUSTAGE; S. Ser AGI'STMENT, 
- AGUSTER, , S. [from agi and =] in 
Common Law, officers appointed by patent, 
to take in and feed the cattle of. ſtrangers, 


| and collect the money ariſing, from thence, 


of which they are four in every foreſt, where 
the king hath any. pawaage, Manw. Feref 
Laws, 80, ++ 

AGUSTMENT, 5, [from agifts) i in Com- 
mon Law, the feed of other peoples cattle, 
taken into any ground, at a certain rate per 
week. In a large ſenſe, it extends to all 
manner of common or herbage, or the ee 
arifing from thence. 2 Inft, 643. ' 

A'GITABLE, Adj. [ agitabrlis, Lat.) that 
which may be put in motion 

To A GITATE, V. A. [agito, Lat.] 5 
move by repeated actions. t The furface of 
To a- 
tuate, act upon, or give motion to. To 
diſturb, or diſorder. by the diſtractions of dif- 
ferent motives, To toſs from one to ano-—- 
ther, to Lien, or controvert with. * 


warmth. 


AGITA/TION, 8. [ from agitatio, 3 J 
the act of ſhaking or putting the particles 
of a body into motion. ** Diſturbed by any 
agitation,” Bac. + Diſorder of the mind, a- 
riſing from the violence of different paſſions, 
Conſideration, 'or deliberation of ſeveral per» 


| ſons, - The project now in ann for re- 


pealing the teſt.. Stoife. 

AGITA!FOR, S. {from agitate] the per- 
ſon who projects any ſcheme, occaſions any 
diſturbance, or cauſes any motion. He who 
manages and conducts the affairs of another. 

0 A'/GLETS,, S. [ arguillere, Fr.] a ſharp 
point, a tag, formed to reſemble ſome animal, 
but eſpecially a man. His gown addreffed 
with. ag/ets.”” Haywood. | In Botany, the 
pendents hanging on the tips, or apices, of the 
chives, and ſtamina of flowers; as in the tu- 
lips, roſes, &c. 

AGNA'TI,'S..{from, ad to, and 1 to 
be born] in che Roman Law, the male de- 
ſcendents from the ſame father, diſtinguiſhed 
from cognari, which includes the female de- 
icedants, 

AGNA!TION, 8. * AGG ATI in 
the Civil Law, the relation between the de- 
ſcendants from the ſame father, including only 
males. | 
AG NINA MEMBRANA, or PELLI« 

CUDA, 
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cub A, 8. ſin Anatomy] the membrane 
including the fœtus, ſo named by Aetius, 
called likewiſe amnios. ; 
' AGNITION, S. [agnitum, Lat.] an ac- 
knowledging. 5 
To AGNVZE, V. A. [from agnoſco, Lat. 
to own ; to avow ; to acknowledge. I do 
nize a natural and prompt alacrity—I find 
in boldneſs." Othello. Obſolete, | 
AGNO MEN, S. [Lat. from ag for ad to, 
and nomen, a name] an addition or name add- 


ed to the ſurname of a perſon on account of | 


ſome peculiar action or circumſtance ; as the 
addition of Africanus to the name of Scipio, 
on account of his exploits in Africa ; and of 
Cicero to that of Tully, on account of a pro- 
tuberance on his noſe, like a' vetch, which 
Cicero ſignifies, | | 

 AGNOMINA/TION, S. [ agnominatio, 


Lat.] the reſemblance or alluſion of one 
word to another, both in ſound and ſenſe. 


«« Pleaſantly running upon agnominations,”* 


mden. 

AGNOE TAE, S. [aywora;, Gr. from 
dyvorw, Gr. to be ignorant of] in Hiſtory, a 
ſect of heretics, who held that Chriſt, with 
reſpect to his human nature, was ignorant of 
ſome things, and eſpecially the day of judgment. 

A GNS CASTUS, S. [from agnus, a 
lamb, and caſfus, chaſte] in Botany, called 
likewiſe witex ; it is reputed a cooler and pre- 
ſerver of chaftity, on which account the A- 
thenian ladies uſed to lay on beds of it during 
the feaſt of Ceres; but modern practice ſeems 
to have entirely diſclaimed the uſe of it. 

A/GNUS DEI, S. [Lat, the Lamb of 
God] in the. Roman church, a flat piece of 
white wax of an oval form, ſtampt with the 
figure of the lamb, and conſecrated by the 
ope, They are now prohibited to be brought 
into England, by 13 Elia. c. 2. 

AGO, Adv. [from agan,' Sax. paſt; 


whence ſome counties ſtill pronoynce it agone] 


paſt, “ Some time ago.” Addiſ. When we 
reckon paſt time, zowards, or ending with 
the preſent, we uſe 1 3 as, & It is a year 
ſince it happened.“ But when we reckon from 


the preſent, and end with the paſt, we uſe a- 


o; as, It happened three nights ago. 
This is a nicety, which foreigners ought pe- 
culiarly to attend to. e 

AGO, Adv. EEE Fr. as, its vivent 


ggogo, they live as they pleaſe, or accurding to 
their wiſhes] eager for the poſſeſſion of ſome- | 


thing; Tonging. To ſet one's fancy or af- 


fections on. © On which the faints are all - 


geg. Hudibraſs, © - | 
AGONE, Adv. [agar, Sax. paſt, See 
AGO] paſt, with reſpeC to time; formerly, 
«As you ſpeak him long agone. Ben Jonſon. 

A'GONIST, S. [fee , GONT'STES] a 
champion or contender for a prize, 
 AGONVSTES, S. . {Aypurne, r.] one 
ho uled to exhibit ar the Þ 


AGR | 
Greece and Rome; being a candidate for the 
prizes awarded for ſuperiority of firength, 
&c. in alluſion to this, Milton has ſtiled his 
tragedy Sampſon Agoniſtes. 25 
AGONVSTICAL, S. from agoniſtet] that 


] | which relates to prize- fighting. 


AGONISTICI, 8. Lat. from ay. Or. 
a combat] the name given by Donatus to thoſe 


of his ſet, whom he ſent into the fairs and 


markets to propogate his doctrines, being, as 
the name imports, theological knights-errant, 
To AGONUZE, Ce, Fr. from 49 
vi7w, Gr. of ann, Gr. an agony] to be af - 
fected with acute and exceffive pain, „ Td 
ſmart and agonize at every pore,” Pope,  _ * 
AON, S. [from 2, a ſharp conteft; 
or ſtruggle | exceſſive pain, wherein all the 
powers of nature are convulfed, and ſhe ſtrug - 
gles, as it were, with death for the maſtery. 
AGO/NYCLITES, S. [from « neg. Tau, 
a knee, and xu, Gr, to bend] a ſect in the: 
ſeventeenth century, who derived their name 
from their diſtinguiſhing principle, never vs 
knee), but to ſay all their prayers ſtanding. . 
| A'GRA, S. [ Perf. ] the principal kingdoni 
of the empire of the Mogul. It has Band 
on the W. Dely on the North. Sambal on 
the E. Gualcar and part of Narvar on the S: 
Its quota of forces, to the Mogul's army, is 
15, 00 horſe, and 30,000 foot; and its re- 
venue is computed at near three millions ſter- 
ling. Agra, its capital, founded 1566, by 
Eckbar, or Eckbarat, is a place of great traf - 
fic, having merchants from China, Perſia, 
all parts of India, and from England and 
Holland. Its indigo is reckoned the very beſt 
in the world; beſides which, they export a, 
great many ſtuffs and linens, tiſſues, lace,, 
rice, and cotton. The number of its me- 
dians, or public bazars, covered bazans, or 
quarters for merchants, ſome of which aue 
a quarter of a league long, together with its 
caravanſerahs, which are about eighty, are 
ſufficient to convince us both of the prodi- 
gious extent, and of the immenſe trade which 
is carried on in this city. Lat. 26 deg. 29 
min. N. Long. 79 deg. 12 min, E. 3 
To AGRA CE, V. A. to grant favours 
to. Now obſolete. my OE: 
AGRA/RIAN, Adj. [ograrivs, Lat. of 
ager, a field] in the Roman Law, a term ap + 
plied to fuch laws, as relate to the divifion 
and diftribution of lands.  , ___ * 
To AGGRE ASE, V. A. to greaſe, daub, 
or make filthy. Obſolete, _ ce thai 
To AGREE, V. A. [agre, from pre 
liking, conſent, approbation, or good- on} 
to be friends, or in concord, z. e. @ flate 
wherein the ſentiment of one perſon are fimi- 
lar to or the ſame as thoſe of another, ** The 
more you agree together, the leſs hurt can 
your enemies do you, Pope. To conſent to 
do a thing upon certain conditions; to bar- 


; 


eppli 


"public 1 ain: To reſemble; to de like, To match, B 


— 
e 


renders a thing grateful to the taſte. The qua- 


| affords a pleaſing ſatisfaftion. ** So advanta- 


original ſource of moſt of our treaſures, and the; 


ers it impoſſible to advance in, or go on with, 


count of the acutencls and vivicnce of the pain 


AGU 
kpplied te colour, To tally with; to be 
eonfiſtent with, : 
AGREE'ABLE, Adj. [ agreeable, Fr.] ſuit- 
able; canformable to, or conſiſtent with, 
Pleafing ; grateful ; as ſuitable to our inclina- 


* 


tions, or faculties. 
AGREE'ABLENESS, S. [from agreeab/e 
and meſs, of NS, Goth.] the quality which 


lity which renders a thing pleaſing, below,rap- 
ture, and leſs than admiration. Likeneſs ; af- 
fGoity ; reſemblance. | 
AGREEABLY,, Adv. [from agreeable, 
and , of lic, Sax.] in a manner conſiſtent 
with, or. conformable to. In a manner, which 


fly and agrecably. Swift. 

TAGREE Part. [from agree] ſettled by 
mutual conſent. : 

AGREEMENT, S. [agreement, Fr. in law 
Latin agreamentum, which Coke would will. 
ingly firetch into aggregatio mentum, an aggre- 
gation of minds] fnendſhip ; alliance; con- 
cord. A con bargain, or compact. Re- 
ſemblance. | | 

AGRE'/SSES, 8. Lag „ Fr, bullets, 
From oga, Sax. terror] in Heraldry, the lame 
as pellets. 

AGRIESTIC, or AGRE'STICAL, Adj. 
U Lat.] ſavouring of, or belonging to 
e country : clowniſh; rude, Seldom uſed. 

AGRESTIS, Adj. [ Lat. Jwild. In Botany, 
applied to thoſe plants which grow in the fields, 
in oppoſition to thoſe that are cultivated, 

- AGRICULTURE, S. [from agri the gen. 
ef ager, Lat. a field, and cultura, Lat. tillage, 
from clo, Lat. to till] the art of tilling and 
manuring the ground, ſo as to make it fruitful 
and bear plants; conſiſting in manuring, fal. 
lowing, ſowing, harrowing, reaping, mowing, | 
He. the management of the productions of 
different ſoils, and planting ; together with 
che culture of foreſts, timber, Cc. The higheſt 
encomium that could be given a man in Rome, 
was, that he cultivated his own ſpot of ground 
well; the moſt illuſtrious ſenators applied them- 
ſelves to it, and their dictators were taken from 
the plough. Agriculture, or huſbandry, is the 


at fountain of all materials for commerce. 

AGRIFO!LIUM, S. [Lat. from 11 Gr, 
rough, and qa, a leaf] in Botany, the holly 
tree. Miller reckons thirty-three ſpecies of it. 

AGROU ND, Adv. [from a and ground, 
implyigg on ground] a marine term, ſtranded ; 
Nuck faſt upon ſhore, ſo as not to be got off 
and purſue a voyage; hindered by the ground | 
from paſſing further. Figuratively, meeting 
with ſome impediment or obſtacle, which ren- 


an affair. The negociators were aground at 
that objection. Fobuſ. Dit. | | 
A!'GUE, S. [from aigu, Fr. acute, on ac- 


| the quality which reſem 


| 


AID 
which is ſucceeded by heat, and terminates in a 


called an intermitting fever. According to the 
returns of the fit, it is differently denominated, 
If it returns every day, it is then called a quo- 
tidian; if every third day, a tertian; and if 
every fourth day, a quartan. 
A'GUED, Part. [from gue] ſtruck, or af- 
fected with an ague ; figuratively, cold, ſhiver- 
ing, trembling, in alluſion to the effects of 
this diſorder, *© With flight and apued ſear. 
Shakeſp. Coriol. | 
A'GUE-FIT, 8. Lenny ague and #1] the 
cold, ſhivering, trembling fit, which affect 
people in the ague ; uſed figuratively, . The 
ague-fit of fear is overblown.” Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
To AGUISE, V. A. bees guiſe, Fr. euer 
Ital. guiſe, Belg, a form, faſhion, or particu 
cut of a garment] to dreſs, adorn, embelliſh, or 
ſet off with external ornaments, © Sometimes 


A'GUISH, Adj. [from ague and i/þ, of iſc, 
Sax. tt or it, Goth, which, being added to a 
ſubſtantive, imports likeneſs] like, or having 
the properties of, an ague. Her aguiſb love 
now glows and burns. Glanv, | 

A'GUISHNESS, S. bp aguiſb and neſs] 

les an ague. 
AH! anInterjeQ. [ ach, 3 word made 
uſe of to denote ſome ſudden diſlike, and occa- 
ſioned by the apprehenſion of evil conſequences, 
« Ab! finful nation.“ Tjaiah i. 4. Sometimes 
grief, and an appeal to the paſſion of pity and 
compaſſion. . Ab ne! 7 

AHA“, an interjection denoting the tri- 
umph of contempt; intended to expreſs joy at 
the calamities of others, and to encreaſe the 
uneaſineſs which they themſelves experience, 
% They faid, aba! our eye hath ſeen it.“ 
Pſal. xxxv. 21. With contempt, | 


IN, height] a fea term; beyond; implying a 
greater degree of ſwiftneſs. © And now the 
ſpeedy dolphin gets a. Bead. Dryd. Applied 


which is not to be eaſily ſurmounted by advice. 


run a- bead; and when perverſe inclinations 
are advanced into habits, there is no dealing 
with them.“ L' Eftrange. 

AHEVGHT, Adv. [from a and height] on 
high; a great diſtance above us. Look up 
abeigbt. Shakeſp. K. Lear, © 4 
JALON, S. [neun, Heb. an oak; 
ſtrength, or a ſtag, from m ajel, Heb.] the 
name of a valley, famous for a battle of the 
Iſraelites with the allied nations, after the ta- 
king of Jericho, during which, the ſun is, by 
the ſacred writer, aſſerted to have ſtood till in, 
or over, this valley, by Joſhua's command, 
To AID, V. A. [from gider, Fr.] to give 


L 


it occaſions during the fit] a periodical ſpecies. 
of fever, beginning with a cold ſhivering, 


ſweat, Whenthe cold fit is ſcarcely perceptible, 
and there is a return of the hot one only, it is 


her head the fondly would aguiſe. Fairy . 


AHEAD, Adv. {from à and bead of Led, 


to perſons, to contract an inveterate habit, 


or inſtruction. They ſuffer them at firſt to 
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of adjuto, Lat, to help] that which contributes | 
to render a thing more eaſy. Aſſiſtance, Sup- 
port given to a perſon. An aſſiſtant, or perſon, 


_ _ AID-DE-CA'MP, S. in the army, an of- 


being then in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, the 


| Rr to inanimate things. What ailed 


O Nartis, 


| AIM | 
aſſiſtanee or ſuccour to; to deliver a perſon in 


danger, or diſtreſs, out of it, by giving him all 
the aſſiſtance, help, vr ſuccour in one's power, 
To ſupport, when applied to the means uſed 
to free a perſon from want. 7 

AID, S. [from aide, Fr. aita or aiute, Ital. 


who, by co-operating with another, either by 
advice, or exertion of bodily ſtrength, renders 
difficulties ſurmountable, diſtreſs more tolera- 
ble, and proſperity more tranſporting. In Po- 
litics, a ſubſidy, or money given to ſupport the 
neceſſities of the late. 


ficer, who receives and carries the orders of a 
general officer to the reſt of the army, Ad- 
Major, or adjutant; one who affiſts the major 
when preſent, and performs his office when be 
is abſent, | 
AVDANCE, 8. [from aid] aſſiſtance. 
cc For aidance . 'gaiaſt the enemy. Sbaleſp. 
Hen. VI. a ä . 2d 
AVDER, S. [from aid] one who aſſiſts, or 
helps ; one who takes part with a perſon, and. 
endeavours to promote his undertaking. * The 
adherents and aiders of the late rebelliof,” 
Bac. Hen, VII. . 1 
ADLEss, Adj. [of aid and /eſs, a negative 
ending, from /caſe or leas, Sax. /aus, Goth, 
denoting a. privation, loſs; or denial of the 
ſenſe of the ſubſtantive to which it is ſub- 
joined] deprived, or in want of help or aſſiſt- 
ance to render an undertaking ſucceſsful, or a 
misfortune ſupportable. Without aid, or affiſt- 
ance from anather. ** Ardleſs came off. 
Shakeſp. Coriol. | 935 
AVGUIL LON, S. a ſmall town of Gui- 
enne in France, famous for the moſt remarkable 
ſiege that ever was recorded. In the year 1346, 


duke of Normandy ſat down before it with 
one hundred thouſand men ; yet though bat- 
tered with eight of the greateſt engines that 
France could produce, and attacked by the be- 
fiegers three times every day, it ſuſtained a 
fiege of fourteen months, which was raiſed by 
the battle of Crefly, See Dr. Smollzrt's Hiſtory 
of England, | 

AVGULETS, 8. [aigulct, Fr.] tags; or 
gold tags at the end of fringes. _ 

To AIL, V. A. [from egl/e, Sax. to grieve, 
or be copay. to diſturb ; to affect with a diſa- 
greeable ſenſation ; to make uneaſy; beautifully 


O ſea, that thou fleddeſt ?*” Fſal. cxiv, 5. 
AlL, S. r ail, the verb] à diſtemper. 
thy obſcener ail. Pope. 
ALNd, / Part, {from-git] one of a; weak 
conſtitution, ſubject to viſorders ; valetudinary. 
 AIUMENT, 8. [from ail} indiſpoſition; 
diiorger; diminution of health. | 


. 
' 


AIR 

a direction or poſition, as to hit any object; to 
throw a thing at an object, in ſuch a manner, 
as to render the ſtriking of it poſſible, © Aims 
his airy ſpear. Dryd. To endeavour to ſtrike. 
Figuratively, to direct the edge of ſatyr againſt 
a particular perſon, £* At him, or him, I take 
no aim. Gay, 28 

AIM, S. the pofition or direction of a wea- 
pon, in order to ſtrike an object. The point, 
which is intended to be hit; or the object de- 
ſigned to be ſtruck. Figuratively, an endea- 
vour to obtain any thing; intention; purpoſe z 
-or deſign, 8 4 | 
AIR, S. [from air, Fr. aer, Lat. «ng, Gr, 
or Px Heb, | that tbin fluid body which ſur- 
roupds our globe, forms the atmoſphere, and is 
the cauſe of breathing. A portion of the ele- 
ment which encompaſſes vs, conſidered as put 
into motion. In a figurative ſenſe, a diſcovery 
made of a thing not known before. Still 
you lov'd ;. you gave it air before me.. Dryd. 
Poſture, attitude, mien, manner of behaviour. 
Her graceful innocence her every air.“ 
Par. Le. He gave bimſelf airs.” An af- 
feed, or laboured, and aukward manner of 
addreſs or behaviour. In Philoſophy, that thin, 
dilatable and compreſſible fluid, in which we 
breath, and which. ſurrounds: the globe to a 
| great height, though ſcarcely perceptible to our 
ſenſes, yet of ſo great neceflity to our exiſtence, 
that the lamp of life weuld be extinguiſhed, 
were we deprived of its benefit, If we.exa- 
mine the volume of creation, we ſhall find it 
the grand inftrument of the Deity in moſt of 
his operations, and that it is united or inelu - 
ded in almoſt all the ſubſtances which fall 
within our notice. It is this which puts every 
thing into motion, it lends activity to fire, 
growth to vegetables, improvement to chemiſ- 
try, fluidity to water, health to animals; in 
a word, there is ſcarce. any operation in na- 
ture, which happens without. its affiftance ; 
there is no production of art, which can diſ- 
claim its neceſſarineſs. Air, ia Muſic, a com- 
poſition, which is played alone, without either 
baſs or any other part to accompany it; or the 
melody and intlexion of a muſical compoſition, 
Thus we ſay Handle's airs, &c,, Airs in 
horfemanſhip, the artificial, or practiſed mo- 
tions of a managed horſe, ſuch as the demi 
air, demi volt, curvet, .&e.. | a 
| To AIR, V. A. [ſee AIR, S. 1 to expoſe 
to the air, To enjoy the benefit from the air, 
To expoſe to « ip in order to free from the 
inconveniences of damp and ftagnating air. 
« Air the robes. Hooker. | 

AVR-BLADDER, S. [from air and bladder] 
a bladder, found among the entrails of fiſh, 
which ſerves, by its contraction or dilatation, 
to enable them to riſe, or dive in the water. 

AUR-BUILT, Adj. from air and built] 


built in the air; 2 , without any ſo- 
lid foundation, 10 The air. built caſtle and the 


- 


. 


golden dream. Dunciad. . 8 
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AIR 
AVR-DRAWN, Adj. I from air a nd drazo n] 
formed by a condenſation of the air, that which 
has no exiſtence in nature; chimerical; ima- 
ginary. The air-drawn dagger. Macbeth, 
AVRER, S. [from air and er, implying an 
agent, from evair, Goth. and wwar, Sax. a 
man] he that expoſes a thing to the air, 
 AVR-GUN, S. [from air and gun] an in- 
ſtrument invented to ſhoot with, purely by 
means of compreſſed air, | | 
AVRING, S. [from air] a ſhort walk or 
ride abroad; ſo called, becauſe we then enjoy 
the freſh and open air, © 
AVR-HOLE, S. a hole made to admit, or 
let out, the air ; a vent ; or vent-hole, 
_ AVRINESS, S. [from airy and neſs] ap- 
pli ed to fituation, expoſed to a free current of 
air, in oppoſition to confined ; openneſs: Fi- 
guratively, applied to a perſon's manner, or 
behaviour; levity, gaiety. | | 
AVRLESS, Adj. [of air and Jeſs] that which 
Has not a free current of air; that which has 
no communication with the external air. 
« Airleſs dungeon.“ Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſ. 
AVRLING, S. [fiom air, ſignifying Sach 
and Ing, a diminutive termination among the 
h Sb a youthful, light, gay, and thought - 
leſs perſon. © Slight airlings. Jobnſon's Catil. 
AVR-PUMP, S. [from air and pump, of 
Pumpe, Dan. pompe, Belg. from pompen, Belg, 
to draw a} in Philoſophy, an inſtrument 
or machine uſed for extracting air, conſiſting of 
a receiver made of glaſs, wherein the objects are 


placed; two braſs cylinders or piſtons to ex- 


tract the air with; a gage to determine the 
rarefaction of the air during any experiment; a 
tube called the Swan's Neck, communicating 
with the receiver and the piſtons ; and a winch 
that gives motion to the whole, 
A'IR-SHAFT, S. [from air and ſhaft, of 
ſechaft or ſchacht, Belg. a branch, ramification, 
or cavity, from ſcbaſſen, Belg. to work, or 
exarle, Gr, to dig] in Mining, a paſſage 


made for the air by digging. To conceive a | 


true idea of its nature, the reader is referred to 
the deſcription of them in the Royal Magazine 
for September, 1759. By the finking of an 
eir-fſbaft the air path liberty to circulate,” 
Ray. | 
A'IRIE, S8. Fof azrius, Lat. in allufion to 
the loftineſs of its fituation, or aire, Fr. from 
ey, Teut. and Belg. an egg] See AIRY. 
AIRY, Adj. [from acrius, Lat.] the ſub- 
tile parts of bodies. On high, or in that ſpace 
of the ſyſtem above the earth, aſſigned to the 
air. * Wondering at their height through airy 
channels flow.“ Addiſon. Figuratively, chime- 
rical, wanting ſolidity, or foundation. I hold 
ambition of ſo airy, and light a quality, that 


it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow.” Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Applied to dreſs, that which expoſes to the 
weather, in oppoſition to warm, cloſe, or con- 
fined. Applied to temper, or behaviour, gay, 


ALA- 
Aftrelogy, are the three figns, Gemini, Libra," 


and Aquarius. 


AVSLE, S. [pronounced ifle, from aile, Fr. 


a wing, of ala, Lat.] the fide-walks or paths 
of a church, running parallel to the greater in 
the center, called the ; - repreſenting, in 


that reſpect, the wings of a building erected” 


on each fide the center. The church is one 

huge nef, with a double aff to it.? Addiſon, 
AISTHETE'RIUM, S. Calecg lange. Gr. 

from aiobavowat, Gr. to perceive] in Philoſo- 


phy, the ſenſorium, or the place wherein the 


ſoul is imagined to reſide, and recelve the no- 
tices of external objects by means of the or- 
gans of ſenſation, _ | 8 
A'/JUTAGE, S. [ajuter, Fr. to help] in 
Hydraulics, the ſpout fitted to an artificial foun- 
tain, through which the water aſcends. - 
To AKE, V. N. [from ace, Sax. of ax &., 


Gr. pain] to feel a dull and continual pain, 
in oppoſition to ſmart, which is an acute one, 


and of a ſhort continuance. * His limbs muſt 


ake with daily toils oppreſt,** Prier. 


, AKIN, Adv. [from à and Ain, of kyn, Iſl. 
cynne, Sax, kun, Goth. relation, or likeneſs] 
related by blood or deſcent. Figuratively, re- 
ſembling; having the ſame properties; having 
a near relation to. | 

A'LA, 8. . a wing] in Botany, the 
hollow of a ſtalk, which the leaf, or its pedicle, 
makes with the ſtalk or branches; or that hol- 
low between the branch and leaf, from whence 
new ſhcots ariſe, 7 hg Þ £ 

ALABA'/STER, S. [from exaCzppey, Gr.] 
a kind of ftone, ſofter than marble, but harder 
than plaiſter of Paris, It is of different colours, 
the ſhining or white is the moſt common; the 


horny and tranſparent is not much valved j and 


that of the colour of honey, ſpotted with points 
or veins, which is the moſt yalued. 
ALABA!/STER,- Adj, [See ALABA/S- 
TER, S.] ſomething made of alabaſter, * Part 
of an alabaſter column.“ Addi ſon. a 
ALA CK, Interj. [were it not that moſt 
of the interjections are the genuine efforts of 
nature on ſome ſudden affection, this might be 
derived from gel, and ace, Sax. 7, e. perfect 
pain, or grief, ac!, in compoſition, ſignifying 
fullneſs] it implies ſorrow; or ſomething which 
cauſes it, | ; 5 
% Nay, what's incredible, alack ! 
I ſcarce can hear a woman's clack.“ Sf. 
ALA*'CK-A-DAY, Interj. [from alack and 


. 


a day. See ALACK] a ſudden cry on feeling” 


preſent, or ſceing approaching calamity z and 


ſigniſies that the perſon labours under the bur- 


then of miſery. | l 14443 
; ALA/CRIOUSLY, Adv. Lat.] with great 
chearfulneſs. erer Sd. 
ALA'CRITY, S. [alacritas, Lat. ] a chear- 
ful activeneſs. . Horne TOR. 
A-LA-MO'DE, Adv. [according to the ſa- 
ſhion J French phraſe, uſed to imply, that a 
thing Is in the reigning taſte, or faſhion, ' , 


{prightly, full of vivacity, Airy triplicity, in 


" A-LA-MO'DE, | 


Gr. an 
privet. 
AL. 
and £;0 
reſemb' 
AL. 


promin 


the pro, 


ALA 
* A-LA- MODE, S [Fr.] a thin, light, 


_ * gloſly, black ſilk. 


; , ALA!'ND, Adv. [from a and land] on land, 
on ſhore ; on dry ground, in oppoſition to the 
waters of the river, or ſea, 2 

AL ARIS, or ALIFO'RMIS, 8. [Lat. in 
the ſhape of a wing, from ala, a' wing, and 
forma, Lat, a ſhape] in Anatomy, the inner- 
moſt of the three veins oppoſite the elbow, 
ALARM, S. ¶ from l, Ital, to, and arme, 
Ital. arms] a military ſignal, either by beat 
of drum or ſound of trumpet, by which men 
are now called to arms, but before the inven- 
tion of thoſe inſtruments, it was done by a 
loud cry or ſhout, It generally includes in it 
an idea, of approaching or ſudden danger. 
6% When you go to war, then ye ſhall blow 


an ala/m.” Numb. x. g., Figuratively, the no- 


tice, ſignifying the approach of any ſudden 
danger. Tumult, or diſturbance, cauſing fear, 
or apprehenſion of danger. ; 

To ALA/RM, V. A. [See ALARM, S.] 
to give an army the fignal of arming, or 
preparing themſelves to encounter any 
ſudden danger. In a ſecondary ſenſe, to 


_ cauſe fear, or apprehenſion of ſome approach- 


ing miſchief, _ 
 ALA'RMING, Part, [from alarm] that 
which occaſions: terror, fear, or apprehenſion 
from the idea of approaching danger. 
ALA'RM-POST, S. [from alarm and 
#2] the place appointed for the ſeveral com- 
panies of an army to repair to, in caſe of any 
ſudden and unforeſeen danger, which occaſions 
an alarm to be beat or ſounded. 5 
ALA RUM, S. [a corruption of alarm] 
this ſeems to have been the general method of 
ſpelling in former times, Our ſtern a/arums 
chang'd to merry-meetings.”” Shakeſp. Rich, 
III. Likewiſe a clock, calculated to give no- 
tice to a perſon of any particular time it-is ſet 
to, by the running down of its weight, which 
is attended in its deſcent by a continual ſtriking 
of its hammer on the bell. 
To ALA/RUM, S. [ſee alarum] to give 
notice of an approaching enemy. 
ALA'S! Interject. [ belas, Fr. eylaes, Belg, 


abilaſſo, Ital.] when uſed of ourſelves, it im- 


plies lamentation, occaſioned by the idea of 
ſome calamity. * Alas] how little from the 
grave we claim.“ Pape. When applied to 
others, it implies pity, cauſed from an idea of 
their diſtreſs. «© Aas / poor Protheus ! Shakeſp. 
ALA'TE, Adv. from a and late] a ſpace 
of time not long paſt ; lately. | 
 ALATERNUS,. S. [called Aa e., 
Gr. from Ne, Gr. an olive, and Tgy@», 
Gr. an itex or oak] in Botany, the ever- green 
Privet. | | 1 
ALATERNOF/IDES, S. [from alaternus 
and &3©-,. Gr, a ſhape] in Botany, a plant 
reſembling the alaternus.. ' ' 
ALA'TI-PROCE/SSUS, S. [Lat. winged 


prominences or protuberances] in Anatomy, 


the proceſſes of the or ſphenoides, 


Ae 
ALAY, S. in [Hunting] the adding fre 
dogs into the cry, | 
ALB, S. [from album, Lat, white] a veſt 
or garment of white lianen, reaching down 
to the feet, worn by prieſts ; a ſurplice, 
A'LBE, S. a ſmall piece of money in Ger- 
many, worth eight ſenins, or two creukers of 
that country; or one ſol ſeven derniers French, 
ALBFIT, Adv, [from a/ for alibougb, it 
and be] uſed to infer ſomething, though we 
ſhould admit of the poſition of an adverſary ; 
although; notwithſtanding ; granting. 
ALBERNUS, S..a kind of camblet, or 
rather baraccan, which comes from the Le- 
vant, | | 
ALBUGPNEA, S. [Lat. from albus, 
white] in Anatomy, the outermoſt coat of the 
eye, which compoſes the white, called adnata 
and cbnjunctiua. Likewiſe, the membrane 
immediately covering the teſticles, | 4 
ALBUG'INEOUS ; Adj. [albige, Lat. 
the white of an egg] ſomething belonging to 
that part of an egg which is called its White; 
or ſomething which reſembles it. Eggs 
will freeze in the a/bugineous part. Brown. 
ALBU/GO, S. [Lat. from albus, white] 
in Anatomy, the wh'te of the eye. Likewiſe, 
a diſorder of the eye, whereby the horny tunic 
loſes its tranſparency, and becomes opake, 
A'LBUM-GR ZZ/CUM, 5 Pharmacy] 
dog's white dung; uſed with honey as a 
plaiſter, to deterge and cleanſe inflammations 
in the throat. EVE | | 
ALBU'MEN OVI, S. [Lat.] the white 
of an egg, uſed in medicine on account of its 
glutinous or binding nature, mixed with bole 
armoniac. ; 
A'/LBUS, S. a ſmall coin, current in Co- 
logne, &c. four of which make one blaffart. 
ALCAHE/ST, S. [Arab.] in Chymiſtry, 
an univerſal diſſolvent; a menſtruum capable 
of diſſolving any body put into it. 
ALCA/IC, Adj. [from Acæus, the inven- 
he] in ancient Poetry, a name approptiated 
to ſevera} ſorts of verſes, the firſt conſiſting 
of five feet, of which the firſt is either a 
ſpondee, or iambic ; the ſecond, an iambic z 
the third a long ſyllable ; the fourth a dactyl; 
and the fifth a dactyl or amphimacer : as 
omnes eodem cogimur omnium, The ſecond 
ſpecies conſiſts of two dactyls and two troches, 
as exilu impoſfitura cymbæ. Examples of each, 
of theſe ſorts may be met with in Horace, 
who not only introduced this ſpecies of poetry 
into Rome, but transfuſed the ſpirit of Alcæus 
likewiſe. into all his imitations, ; 
 ALCA'ID,'S. [from 5x al, an Arab, par 
icle, equal to the in Engliſh, and Txp lad 
or atad, Arab. to govern or rule] among the 
Moors in Barbary, the governor of a city or 
caſtle, who has a ſovereign juriſdiction in civil 
and criminal cauſes. © Th alcaid ſhuns-me,” 


Dryd, + | . : 
hoy | 8 ALCA'LDE, 


% 


ALC 


AL CAL DE, s. [ſee ALCATD, from 


whence it is borrowed] a judge, or miniſter of 
ftice, reſembling, a provoſt among the 
French. | | 
A*LCALIT, or A!LCALY, See ALKALY, 
. ALCALIZA'TION, S. See ALKALI- 
ZATION. | 
' ALCA\NNA, S. [Arab. Mp Ana] a drug 
uſed in dying, which comes from the. Levant. 
In powder it is green, but the tincture it makes 
differs according to the difference of the liquor 
in which it is ſteeped; when ſoaked in water, 
it is yellow; but when in vinegar, citron-juice, 
or allum- water, it is red. 
ALCANALA, S8. [Span.] a cuſtom- 
houſe duty of five per cent. paid on the 
import of merchandizes in Spain and Spa- 
niſh America. ; 
A!LCHYMICAL, Adj. [from alchymy} 
according to the proceſs, or method made u 
of by alchymiſts, | 8 
A'LCHYMIST, S. [from alchymy] one 
who proteſſes or purſues the ſcience of aichymy. 
2 Plays the alcbymiſt. Shakeſp. X. Fobn. 
A'LCHYMY, S. [of al and tema, Egypt. 
er xna, Or.] a pag of chemiſtry employed 
in curious and myſterious reſearches ; its chief 
objects have been, firſt, The making of gold. 
Secondly, An univerſal medicine, or one to 
aure all diſeaſes. Thirdly, An univerſal diſſol- 
vent. And, fourthly, An univerſal ferment; 
or a ſubſtance, which being applied to any 
ſeed will. increaſe its fecundity to infinity. 
ALCMANIAN, Adj. [from alcmen] a 
kind of lyric verſe, fo called from the inven- 
tor; confiſting of two dactyls and two 


troches. . 
ALCOHOL, IS. from de af, Arab. and 
vp Faal, to attenuate or ſubtilize] in Che- 
miſtry, the pureſt ſpirit of wine, rectiſied, by 
frequent diſtillations, to its utmoſt ſubtility. 
Likewiſe, a very fine impalpable powder. 
ALCOHOLIZ ACTION, S. [from akohe!] 
the act of rectifying ſpirits; or of reducing 
bodies to an impalpable powder. | 
To ALCOHOLFZE, V. A. ¶ from | 
to make an alcohol; or to rectify ſpirits by 
frequent diſtillations, fo, that when ſet on fire, 
they ſhall conſume away, without leaving any 


* © Moiſture or dregs behind them. 


A!LCORAN, S. [from 5x a Arab. and 
p horran, Arab. to collect, or read] the book 
of the Mohammedan law, compoſed by Ma- 
homet, with the aſſiſtance of Batiras, a Fa- 
cobin, Sergius, a Neſtorian monk, and ſome 
Jews : it is divided into four parts, called by 

name of ſome animal, as the Cow, the 
Emmet, the Spider, and the Fly. Though 
wrote by a perſon of no learning, it is by the 
Mobammedans extolled for the elegance of 
its ſtile, and, on that account, urged to have 
been a divine compoſition. abounds not 
only in abſurdities but contradiftions, which 


ut they vindicate, by faying, that | 


— 


— 


* W 4; L 1 


Ad 


in that interval, the Deity himſelf repealed 
and altered ſeveral precepts, to ſuit them 
with the nature of things. It was originally 
in looſe ſheets, which Mahomet reported he 
received fingly from God. This book is 


held in ſuch veneration by its proſeſſors, that 


| it is death for a Chriſtian or a Jew to touch 
it; and equally fata to a Muſſelman himſelf, 
if he handles it with unwaſhen hands, Let 
the irreverent Chriſtian bluſh at this, when he 
pays ſo little regard to the ſacred oracles of 
Gcd, included in the Old and New Teſtament; 


and never dare to turn its precious leaves, 


without having firſt waſhed his bands in in- 


nocency. ; : 
ALCO'VE, S. Laleobat, Span. of ehkearf, 
Arab, a ca.inet, or ſleeping place; or e/cobat, 


Arab, a rent] a receſs, or part of a chamber, 


entertain company. Deep in a rich akeve the 
prince was laid. Pope, ee 

A'LCY ON, See HA'/LCYON, 

A'LDEBARAN,S. [Perf.] in Aſtronomy, 
a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the eye of the 
conſtellation Taurus, or the Bull, and from 
thence named the Bull's Eye. Long. 50 deg. 
49 min. 50 ſec. of Gemini. Lat. 5 deg. 27. 
min. 30 fee. S. according to Flamſtead. 


was three and twenty years in compoſing $ 
and that the circumſtances of things altering 


feparated by an eſtrade, or partition of columns, 
in which is placed a bed of flate, or ſeats to 


, % 


A'LDER, S. [from gelder, Sax. beſt or 


chief] a tree with leaves reſembling thoſe of 
the hazel. The trees are produced either by 


length, in February or Marth, 
ALDERLPEVEST, Adj. Superl. [from 
aeld, Sax, poſitive or compar, and Heveft, ſu- 
perlative, moſt dear, or beloved] moſt beloved; 
that which is preferred to another, or has held 
the longeſt poſſeſſion of the heart. With 
you mine alderhieveſt ſovereign. Shakeſpe 


 ALDERMAN, 8. ffrom ælderman, Sax. 


of ælder, comparative of ld, Sax. and man] 
in its original ſignification it implied a perſon, 
who, on account of his years and experience, 
was proper to preſide over the affairs of a 


nation, and to aſſiſt a prince with his counſel z 


in this reſpect it ſignified the ſame as a privy- 
counſellor, or parliament-man. But this will 


three ſtates of the kingdom were divided into 
Arbeling, which included the nobility 3 A der- 
man, the ſecond rank; and Thane, the laſt : 
earl or count, which after his reign were ſub- 


implied a judge or juſtice, But the term is 
now appropriated to the twenty-ſix perſons, 


who preſide over the twenty- ſix wards, into 
which the city of London is divided; out of 
which the lord-mayor is generally chofen by 


rotation. They are all qualified to aft as 
8 4 juſtices 


layers or truncheons, about three feet in 


appear more plain, if we recolle&, that the 


ſtituted inftead df it. In the time of Edgar it 


till Athelſtan's timie, the term was uſed for an | 
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Run. Dan. ell, Iſl. eli, Brit. oil] a liquor, 


| leaves, ſteeped in ale. 


| ſhow] an officer of the city of London, whoſe 


| Piven to ſour ale; by Londoners tiled, with 


| : a houſe where beer is to be ſold; a publican, 


ground, 5 


AL E 

jees of the peace at preſent, though for- 
— only ſuch aldermen as had been 3 
mayors, and the three eldeft, or next to k! 
chair, were inveſted with that honour. But 
they have not only the management of the 
civil, but likewiſe the military government of 
the city, are officers in its militia, and mem- 
bers of the artillery-company. Aldermen 
preſide in other cities beſides London. 

A!LE, S. [eala, eale, or ealath, Sax, eala, 


the common drink of the Engliſh z made of 
an infuſion of malt and hops in boiling water; 
afterwards fermented with yeaſt or barm ; it 
is diſtinguiſhable from beer in reſpect of its 
ſtrength, and age; owing to its having a leſs 
quantity of hops and malt than beer has, in 
proportion to the ſame quantity of water, 

- ALE, (GILL) S. I from gil, Sax. ground- 
ivy, and ale] a liquor made of ground-ivy 


- 


AL/E-CONNER, S. [from ale and con, of 
connan, Sax. to know, or kunden, Teut. to 


buſineſs is to inſpect the meaſures of the pub- 
lic-houſes, . 
A!LEGAR, S. [from ale and eager of Ager, 
Run, and Dan. or egy. Brit. 1 * Fr. four] 
throughout all the county of Lincoln the term 


reat impropriety, -ale-vinegar, 

; ALEHOOF, S. {from als and bef, Sax. 
ground-ivy} in Botany, the ground-ivy, fo 
called by the Saxons, becauſe a chief ingre- 
dient in their malt liquors, inftead of hops, 
ALE-HO USE, S. [ealbuſe, Sax, from eale 
Sax. ale and buſe, a houſe] a houſe where ale 
is fold, Diſtinguiſhed from a tavern, becauſe 
that is appropriated to wine. - 

A!LE-HOUSE-KEEPER, S. [from ale- 
borfe and „ called ea/aſcop, Sax. from 
cala, Sax. ale, and ſcop] a perſon who keeps 


in oppoſition to a vintner, who only ſells wine. 
ALE'MBEC, S. [from alombic, Arab. the 
upper part of a diſtilling veſſel] in Diſtillery, 
originally the upper part or head of a ſtill into 
which the vapours aſcend; and, being there 
condenſed by the external air, flow out in 
drops, or ſtream like a thread, through an 
aperture with a long neck. 4 
ALENGTH, Adj. [from à and lengrb] at 
full length; along; firetched upon the 


ALE'PPO, S. called by the natives bab5, 
the metropelis of Syria; for buildings ſecond 
to none in the Turkiſh empire: it is ſituated 
on an eminence, and together with the ſub- 
urbs, occupies eight ſmall hills. Over the 
doors and windows, within the houſes inha- 
bited by the Turks, are written paſſages of 
the Koran; but, in thoſe of the Chriftians, 
texts of Scripture, The moſques are very 


ALE 
nificent ; before each is a ſquare area, in the 
center of which is a fountain, intended for the 


ablutions before prayers, The number of in- 
habitants in the city and ſuburbs is com- 
puted at about 245,000, of which 200,000 
are Turks, 30,000 Chriſtians, and 3000 Jews; 
the majority of the Chriſtians are Greeks or 
Armenians ; befides which they are divided 
into Maronites and Syrians. 'The language 
generally fpoken is vulgar Arabic, The Turks 
of diſtiaction uſe the Turkiſh ; moſt of the 
Armenians, the Armenian; ſome of the 
Syrians underſtand Syriac z many of the Jews, 
the Hebrew; but ſcarce one of the Greeks, 
a word of Greek, whether it be ancient or 
modern. Lat. near 36 deg. 12 min. N. Long. 
37 deg. 40 min. E. Old Aleppo, called by 
the Arabians Kennaſerin, is about twelve 
miles from the modern, and has nothing t 
recommend it to notice, unleſs the leſſon its 
ruins give us of the inſtability of earthly 
things, Lat, 36 deg. $ min. N. Long. 35 det. 
20 min, E. ; | 
ALERT, Adj. [alerr, Fr.] watchful, ac- 
tive, diligent ; ready on any emergence: brilk, 
pert, ſharp. N | 
| NS, a Goth. termination] the quality of / 
being alert, ſprightly, pert, active, or vigi- 
lant. The a/crineſs and unconcern for matters 
of common life. Speffator. + 1 
A'LESBURY), AY'/LESBURY, or AVLS- 
BURY, S. { eag/eſovurgh, from eag/es,, Sax, an 
eagle, and burgb or burig, Sax. a town] the 
largeſt and beit borough town in ng- 
hamſhire, as early as the times of the 
Saxons, who took it by force in 571. It 
was chiefly famous for St. Edith, a native 
of it, who is reported to have performed ſeve- 
ral miracles. In the time of William the 
Conqueror it was a royal manor ; who gave 
ſeveral yard lands, on condition that the owner 
ſhould find litter or fraw, for his bed, 
whenever he came that way, Let the ſons of 
voluptuouſneſs attend to this circumſtance 
and admire the ſimplicity of former — 
William of Aileſbury held it by this charter, 
with this addition, that he ſhould likewiſe 
ſtraw the king's chamber, and ide him 
three eels, if he came in the winter; 
but if in ſummer, beſides ſtraw for the bed, 
he was to provide two green geeſe. "This 
he was to repeat three times #. year, if the 
king cam̃e thither fo often, It has 
the title of ear} to the noble family of the 
Bruces ; Charles II, having conferred that 
title in 1664 on Robert Bruce, cart of Elgin 
in Scotland, deſcended from the kings of that 
country, to which their motto, ſuimus, © we 
have been, ſeems ſtrongly to alude. It was 
made a town incorporate by Q. Mary, in 
15653 ; confiſting of a bailiff, ten aldermen, 
and twelve capital burgeſſes; at preſent, its 
chief officer, is termed a conſtable, Its 


mumerous, ſome of which aze very mag- 


} 
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- 
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Fairs are on the Saturday before Palm Sunday, or ALEXITERIC, Adj. [from ag, Gt. 
the 14th of June, and on the 25th of Sep- or 


tember, for cattle; it ſends two members to 
parliament, and is thirty- four computed, or 
forty-four meaſured miles, N. W. of London, 
 A!LESHAM, S. [gleſbam, Sax. from 
gles, an eagle, beer, bam, Sax. beym, Teut. 


a dwelling-houſe, or ſmall village] a market- 


town in Norfolk, very much peopled by 


ALG 


to drive away] that which repels poiſon, or 
the malignant-humours of fevers, 19G, 
ALFANDUGA, S. [Port.] the name of 
the cuſtom- houſe at Liſbon, where the duties 
of export and import are paid. 
A'LGETRANE, S. a kind of . 
bituminous matter found in the bay, formed 


by the cape of St. Helena, on the ifle La 


Eknitters of ſtockings : its market is on Satur- Plata, which iſſues out at a hole three or four 


day; and its fairs for lean cattle, ordinary 


horſes, and chapmen or pedlers wares, on the | 


23d of March, It lies 119 miles N. of, 


London. 


A'LE-TASTER, 8. from ale and rafter] ' 


an officer ſworn in every court-leet, to exa- 
mine into the goodneſs and. meaſures of ale 


and bcer, within the on of b leet 


-Qr lordſhip. 
ALE-VAT, 8. from ale and ns from 


wat, Belg. fat, fata, feat, Sax. a veſſel] the 


veſſel in which ale is fermented or worked. 

ALEWASHED, Part. [from ale and 
0] ſteeped or ſoaked in ale. Applied to 
.Immoderate drinkers of ale. “ Foaming | 


bottles and ale. ævaſped wits,*” Shakeſp, Hen. V. 


ALEX ANDERS, S. [from Alexandria, 


y where it grows in great Abundance, Skinner ] 


zin Botany, the Smyrnium. 

: -ALEXA/NDER's-FOOT, S. [in Botany] 
an herb ſo called, from its roots reſembling A 
foot. 

ALEXANDRINE, S. [from Alexander 
Paris, the inventor of this metre] a kind of 
verſe borrowed from the French, conſiſting 
among them of twelve or thirteen "ſyUables in 
alternate couplets, and among us of twelve, 
They were formerly pretty much uſed by our 

to clinch their verſes, and generally were 
the laſt of three ending in the ſame rhyme; 
but are now diſcarded on account of their 
want of harmony, and their ſuſpending the 
mind too much by their extraordinary length, 
But both theſe defects cannot be beiter con- 


ceived, than by Mr. Pope's opinion of them 


in his Artef” Criticiſm. 
« A needleſs Aexandrine ends the org, 

That, likea wounded ſnake, drags its flow 
length along.” * 
: ALEXIPHA/RMIC, Adj. e 
xev, Gr. from a EH, Gr. to drive out or re- 
pel, and pagaanen, Gr. poiſon] in its primi 
tive ſenſe, ſomething which has the virtue of 
expelling poiſons taken internally; and is the 
fame as an antidote. - Uſed fubſtantively, by 
modern practitioners, -Iit means remedies a- 


dapted, or proper to expel that malignancy 
with which the animal ſpirits are affected in 


acute diſtempers, through the pores of the 
ſkin, in the form of a ſweat. 


_ » ALEXITERRIAL, Adj. [from aMefew, 
| Gr. to repel] that which drives away poiſon, 


or expels the malignant tumours attending a- 
cute diſeaſes. 


- ALEXITE'RIAL, ALEXITE/RICAL, 


paces from the high water mark. 

 A!/LGEBRA, S. [| from al and geber, a 
the reduction of broken numbers to whole] a 
branch of Arithmetic, which takes the quan- 
tity ſought, as if granted; and, by means 
of one or more quantities given, proceeds by 


conſequence, till the quantity at firſt only ſup- 


poſed to be known, or ſome power of it, is 

found to be equal to ſome quantity or quanti- 

ties known, and, ronſequently, itſelf known. 
likewiſe, The origin of this art is very much 
controverted, though, indeed, its invention is 
_ univerſal] attributed to D: ophantus, 


ALGEBRAIC, or ALGEBRA/ICAL, | 


Adj. [from algebra] fomething relative, or 
belonging to algebra. 

ALCEBRA/iCAL Curyr, is that — 9 
in the relation of the abſciſſi to the ſemiordi- 
nates may be determined by an algebraic equa · 
tion; and is contradiſtinguiſhed to a mechani- 
cal and tranſcendental one. 

ALGEBR AIST, S. {from algebra] 2 
perſon acquainted with, or converſant in, the 
operations of algebra. 

AlLGENEL, S. [in Aſtronomy] a fixed 
far of the ſecond magnitude, on the left fide 
of the conſtellation, named Perſeus. Long. 
27 deg. 46 min, 4 ſec. of Taurus; and lat. 
30 deg. 5 min. 20 ſec. N. according to Flam - 
Read.” 

A! LGIDITY, A'LGIDNESS, S. [from 


agrd] that quality which makes a thing cold. 


ALGIE RS, or ARGIER, S. a kingdom 
of. Africa, bounded on the E. by Tunis; on 
the W. by the kingdom of Fez ; on the N 
by the Mediterranean, and on the 8. by 


France. From N. to S. it is 450 miles, 


where broadeſt; but, in other places, only 


180. It is ſuppoſed to have been the Mauri- 


tania Cæſarienſis of the dune and is cen 


it was called the 0 of Tremean. Its 


climate is ſo temperate, that it enjoys a con- 


Rant verdure all the year round, Algier, the 
capital of this kingdom, is ſo very populous, 
that the foreign merchants amount at leaſt 
to three thouſand | families ; and the Jews 
to no leſs than eight thouſand : a!moſt the 
whole trade paſles through their hands, The 


greateſt cemmerce of the Algerines conſiſts in 


the goods they obtain by the piratical plunder 


of all Chriſtians they meet with in the Medi- 
| $8Trancany and that part of the ocean near 


them. 
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. wheel, 


from; at enmity with. 


Sax, power or potHbility] that which may be 


ALI 
them. Their marine is ſo ſtrong, that they 
can fit out twenty-two or twenty - three 
veſſels annually, with three or four hundred 
men each. There is not one phy ſician in Al- 
giers, nor throughout the whole kingdom; 
for they look upon the taking of medicines as 
nothing leſs than tempting God. 
 *ALGVFIC, Adj. [from algidus, Lat. cold, 
and flo, Lat. to make] that which cauſes or 
produces cold. 1 

A/LGOL, S. ſin Aſtronomy] Meduſa's 
head, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, in 
Perſens, Long. 21 deg. 50 min. 42 ſec. of 
Taurus. Lat, 22 deg. 25 min, 47 ſec, N. 
according to Flamſtead.. _ 

ALGUA/ZIL, S. [Arab.] an officer a- 
mong the Spaniards, acting under the judge, 

ALIAS, Adv [Lat.] otherwiſe ; ufed in 
law to ſpecify the d.fferent . names by which 
the criminal has gone: as © Storke, alias 
Young, alias Griffiths, 7. e.“ Storke, other- 
wiſe Young, otherwiſe Griffiths.“ | 

ALIBA/NICS, S. cotton vloth, imported 
into Holland from the Eaſt-Indies. 0 

A'LICHONS, S. the wings, or ladles of a 


ALICO/NDE, S. [ Æthiop. ] a tree which 
grows in Lower Æthiopia, whoſe fruit re- 
ſembles the cocao, but is not fit to eat. 
A'LIBLE, Adj. [alibilis, Lat. from ales, 
to nouriſh] that which nouriſhes; or that 
which may be nouriſhed. £2 4 
ALIEN, Adj, [alidnus, Lat.] not of the 
ſame kind. Inconſiſtent with; eſtranged 


4 


ALIEN, 8. [alienus, Lat.] ſomething ad- 
verſe to, or at enmity with, An alien to 
the hearts of all the court. Shaſp. Hamlet. 
A foreigner, or one of another country, Not 
of the ſame profeſſion, party, or ſect. 

To A'LIEN, V. A. [alienor, Fr. alleno, 


Lat.] to transfer our own property to another. 
To grow averſe to; to diſlike. 2 


ALIEN ABLE, Adj. {from alien and abal, 


transferred to, and become the property of 
another. Land is allenable. Dennis. 

To ALIENATE, V. A. from alienãtum, 
ſupine of alieno, Lat.] to transfer property to 


another, To grow averſe to, by transferring | 4 times 2 exceeds 7 by 1. 


our affections to ſome other perſon or thing. 
A'/LIENATE, Adj. | atenatus, 22 a- 
verſe, or enemies to. Wholly alienate from 
truth.“ Tillatſ. ä 
ALIENATTION, S. [aliengtio, Lat.] the 
act of transferring property to another. Change 
of affection from approbation to diſlikce. 
ALVGEROUS, Adj. [aliger, Lat. of ala, 
Lat, a wing, and gero, to bear] that which 
has wings. b 3 8 
To ALI GHT, V. N. [from alibtan, Sax. 
or aliebtan, Dutch] to deſcend from a higher 
fituation to a lower. To deſcend from, or. 


' ſubſtance. 


„5 
your gate. Shakeſp, Merch, of Ven, © Like 
a lark continuing her ſong till ſhe alrghes."? 


Spectat. To fall upon from a higher place. 


or in the ſame manner. 


ſembling. 


ALIME NTA, Adj. [from aliment] that 
which can increaſe the dimenſions of plants 
or animals, by being taken in food, 


thing capable of affording nouriſhment. 


ment; th 
diet. 5 
and very nutritious.” Arbuth. 


of a body, by converting food into its own 


no alimentation. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
_ ALIMO'/NIOUS, Adj. 


allowance which a married woman ſues for, 


tery. 


purgative. 


Arithmetic, is that part of a number which, 
will not meaſure or divide it, without having 
a remainder, Or that which, being taken 


or leſs, than the number or quantity of which 
it is an aliquant part. Thus 2 is the aliguant. 
part of 7; becauſe twice 2 wants 3 of 7, and 
And 7 18 an ali 7 
quant part of 30, becauſe it will not divide 
exactly, or without leaving 2 for a remainder. 
A'/LIQUOT, Adj. [of elzguot, Lat.] in 
Arithmetic or Geometry, ſuch a part of any. 
quantity or number, as will exactly meaſure. 
or divide it, without any thing temaining 
over. Thus 4 is the aliquot part of 8; 5 of 
103 and 6 of 12, To Lad the aliguot parts 
of any number, divide the given number by 
its leaſt diviſor, and the quotient by its laſt 
diviſor, till you find a quotient no longer di- 
viſible. 2 ps ons FRO 1 8 1 
: A'LISH, Adj. [from ale and i, of the 


det off an horſe, 146 There is alighted one at 


Saxon termination iſc, or ist, Goth, ] that 


« They have an accretion, but, 


and is entitled to, upon any occaſional ſepara- 
tion, provided it be not for elopement or adul- 


ALVKE, Adv. [from à and lite] equally, 
% All ſeaſons, and 
their change, all pleaſe alike.” Par, Loft. 
Both; without difference, or diſtinction. Re- | 


_ A'/LIMENT, S. [ alimentum, Lat. from 22 
leo, to nouriſh] food, or that which nou- 
riſhes, or ſatisfies the calls of hunger. 


ALIME'NTARINESS, S. [from alimes=. | 
tary and neſs] the quality which renders a a4 


ALIMENTARY, Adj. {from aliment]- 
that whieh hath relation, or belongs to ali- 
which nouriſhes, or is eaten for 
f alimentary roots ſome are pulpy 


ALIiMENTA!TION, S. [from aliment] the. 
quality, action, or power of affording nouriſh- 
ment; or the increaſing of the dimenſions. - 


from al: "Fi 
Lat.] that which nouriſhes. A word ſeldom. 
uſed. 3 
ALIMONY, S. [from aliminia, Lat.] ia 
its primary ſenſe, nouriſhment z but now ap- 
propriated to the law, wherein it implies that. 


A'LIPOW-MONTIS CETI,.S. [in Bo- 
tany] a kind of white turbeth, a very ſtrong . 


A'LIQUANT, Adj. [aliquantum, Lat.] in 


any number of times, will always be greater 


5 


> 
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which is like, or reſembles ale in ſome of its 
qualities. © The ſweet aliſb taſte,” Mortim. 

ALVVE, Adj. [from 4 and live, of libax, 
or laoban, Sax. leben, Teut. or /even, Dutch | 
enjoying all the powers of action belonging to 
a living animal; a ſtate wherein the ſoul, re- 
mains united to the body, Cheerful, ſpright- 
ly, gay, and full of ſpirits. Figuratively, 
without diminution, or leſſening. The good 
affection of ſuch as inclined toward them 
might be kept ai e. Hooker. l 

ALKALE'SCENT, Part. [from altali] that 
which reſembles the qualities of an alkali. 
< All animal diet is allaleſcent, or an anti- 
acid. Arbuth, 8 


which having been burnt to aſkes, they boiled in 
water ; and after evaporating, called the white 
falt remaining ſal kali, or _ in Medicine, 
by ſome writers defined to be that which will 
cauſe an efferveſeence when mingled with an 
acid; but Boerhaave explodes this definition 
as defective, and ſhews, that too great a de- 
pendence on it may be productive of dangerous 
conſequences, - 5 

ALKALINE, Adj. [from allali] that 
which has the qualities of alkali, 

To ALKA'LIZATE, V. A. [from alkal:] 
to make bodies alkaline by chemical proceſs ; 
or to draw out the latent alkaline virtues of a 
body, by reducing it to a different form. 

ALKALIZ ATE, Adj. {from alkali] that 
which has the powers and qualities of a body 
which is termed an alkali by medica] writers. 

. ALKALIZA'TION, S. ¶ from alkalize] in 
Chemiſtry, the act of impregnating, or ming- 
ling, a fluid with an alkaline ſalt, either to 
make it a better diſſolvent, or to load the 
phlegm fo that it may not riſe in diſtillation, 

A'LKANET, S. | from alcanne and el. 
Banne, Arab, alcana, corrupt Lat.] in Botany, 
the anchuſa, a plant of the bugloſs kind, with 
a red root, brought from the ſouth of France, 

ALKEKE'NGE, S. [in re a fruit 
or. berry,- produced from a tree of the ſame 
name, the leaves of which are acid and bitter, 

ALKE'RMES, S. [ Arab.] in Medicine, 
| a term borrowed from the Arabs, denoting a 

rich cardiac electuary, conſiſting of ſeveral 
warm and aromatic ingredients, of which 
kermes is the baſi 

ALL, Adv, [fee ALL, Adj.] entirely. 

c Al] amaz'd t 
Shakeſp. Exclufive of any other. © To love my 
father all. Shakeſp. Lear. | 
ALL, Adj. [al, æal, calle, all, Sax. oll, 
Brit, all, alls, Goth. alle, Run. and Dutch, 
alle, Teut, and e, Gr.] applied to number, 
it ſometimes is uſed collectively for the whole 
or every one of the parts without exception. 
«© We are all one man's ſons. Gen, xlii. 2. 
Applied to quantity, every parcel, or every 


or interval. Applied to place, its whole ex- 
tent. The major part, or greateſt, 


A'LKALI, S. [from tali, Arab, glaſſwort, 


prieſt let fall the book. 


particle. Applied to time, the whole ſpace 
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ALL. 


nothing. She caſt in all, even all that ſhe 
had,” Mark xii. 44. This word is much uſed 
in compolition, | 
ALL-BEA/RING, Part. [from all, figni- 
fying perfection, and fullneſs, in alluſion to 
that of the Sax. l, in compoſition, and bear- 
ing] that which is tully, entirely, and per- 


«© The all-begring earth. Pope, | 
ALL-CHE'ERING, Part. [from æl, Sax. 

and cheering | that which imparts comfort and 

chearfulneſs to all; that which perfectly poſ- 


ſatistaction, to every one. 
ALL-COMMA/N DING, Part. [from 411 
of æl, entirely, and commanding] that which 


controulable ſway, 
ALL-COMPO'/SING, Part. | from all, of 


ty, or diſturbance. © The bands of al. com- 
Peſing reſt. Pope. | 
ALLANTO/IS, or ALLATOEUDES, 8. 
ſfrom aN, Gr. a gut, and t,, Gr. a re- 
lemblance] a thin ſmooth membrane inveſting 
the fœtus; whoſe reality, though long con- 
troverted, has been eſtabliſhed by Dr, Hale 
and M. Littre, i 


ta mix one metal with another, to render it 
fit or proper for coinage, In this ſenſe ſome 
ſpell it alley, in order to keep more cloſely to 
the French, from whence it is borrowed. To 
abate, or leſſen any quality. No friendly of- 
fices, ſhall alter or allay that ranconr. South. 
To quiet, pacify, or reduce a boiſterous tem - 
peſt into a calm. If by your art you have 
put the wild waters in this roar, a/lay them. 
Shakeſp. 1 — . 
ALLA'Y, or ALLOYY, S. [alley, Fr.] in 
its primary ſenſe, a mixture of divers Metale, 
or of divers parcels of the ſame metal of diffe- 
rent fineneſs, Minters never firike any gold 


an allay of copper; Jewellers, Wire-drawers, 
and Gold-beaters, are obliged to uſe an allay 


have their allay of copper. Allay is uſed in a 
ſecondary ſenſe for ſomething which leſſens, or 
diminiſhes the properties of the thing with 
which it is mixed. That which depreciates, 
or renders baſe, by diminution or leſſening. 


man | the perſon or thing which is endued with 
a power of allaying, leſſening, debaſing, cor - 
rupting, or diminiſhing. 72 
ALLAYMENT, S. (om allay] a dimi- 
niſhing, or leſſening, applied to the paſſions. 
ALL-CONQUE/RING, Part. {from all ot 
the Sax. æl, and conquering ] that which ſub- 


dues every thing. Al-cenguering death! 
Far . Loſt, * | ALI. 


7 
. 


ALL, S. the whole, oppoſed to apart, or 


fectly fruitful ; that which produces all things. 


ſeſles the power of communicating gaiety, or 
over- rules all; that which governs with un- 


l, Sax, and compoſing ] that which is endued 
with a power of compoling or ending any anxie- 


To ALLA'Y, V. A. [from alleyer, Fr.] 


or ſilver without allay ; braſs coin is made of 


in the gold they work; the Braſs-founders 


ALLA'YER, S. {from allay and er, imply- 
ing an agent, of zwair, Goth. or wœr, Sax. a 


Prope 


are a: 


auegr 


is that, Which is taken to the king in quality 
of a temporal prince, and is diſtinguiſhed from 


fcrmerly allegorick] ſomething which muſt be 


rative, where ſomething elſe is meant, than 


rally. 


ALL 


ALL-CONSU/MING, Part, [of all, from 


Al, Sax. conſuming} that which perfectly con- 
ſumes ; that which deſtroys every thing in its 
wer. All conſuming care. Pope. 
ALL-DEVOU'/RING,, Part. that which 
perfectly devours; that which eats up'every- 
thing. Deſtructive war, and al{-devouring 
age. Pope. ; ES 
ALLEGA'TION, S. [from allegs, Lat.] 
an affirmation, declaration including the ſe- 
condary idea of ſomething culpable, or crimi- 
nal. To ſwear falſe allegations. Shakeſp. 
To ALLE'GE, V. A. [ allege, Lat.] to de- 
claire, or affirm; to plead as an excuſe, to 
produce in defence, £70 | 
ALLEGE'ABLE, Adj. [from allege and 
abal, Sax. implying poſſibility, or power] any 
thing that may be charged; any thing that 
may be pleaded in excuſe. 
ALLE GER, S. ſtrom allege] he that aſ- 
ſerts or declares any thing. | 
ALLE'GIANCE, S. [allegiance, Fr.] in 
Law, that natural, ſworn, or legal obedience 
every ſubject owes to his prince, and is an in- 
cident inſeparable, or that which follows a per- 
ſon, whereſoever he goes. Oath of allegiance 


that of ſupremacy, which is taken to him in 
quality of ſupreme head of the church, 
ALLEGO/RIC, Adj. | from allegory, wrote 


underſtood figuratively, in oppotition to literal, 
ALLEGO'RICAL, Adj. [ from allegory] 
that which conſiſts of expreſſions purely figu- 


what is expreſſed ; oppoſed to literal ; myſtical, 
ALLEGO'RICALLY, Adv. | from allego- 
rical and 4] figuratively, in oppoſition to lite- 


ALLEGO/RICALNESS, S. the quality of 
being figurative. | 

To ALLEGO'RIZE, V, A. [from allegory] + 
to turn into an allegory ; to turn into a myiti- 
cal ſenſe, | 

ALLEGO RV, S. [aMnyoge, from axes, 
Cr, another, and ayogeve, Gr. to ſpeak] a figu- 
rative ſpeech, in which ſomething elſe is con- 
tained than what the literal meaning conveys, 
Thus the Roman commonwealth is >ddreſſed 
hy Horace under the picture of a ſhip. The 
Fables of ZEſop, the Ilias and Odyſſes of Ho- 
mer, and the Æneis of Virgil, may be included 
under this ſpecies of writing. 3 

ALLE ORO, S. [Ital. gay or ſprightly] in 
Muſic, one of the ſix diſtinctions of time, ex- 
preſſing the quickeſt motion, excepting preſto, 
as Allegro ma non preſio,”” quick, but not ſo 
faſt as preſto. If it be preceded by poco, it 
muſt be played in a flower or graver manner 
than when allegro ſtands alone; if by pig, it 
muſt then be faſteſt of all. It will not be im- 
proper to add, that the ſix diviſions of time 
are as follow; grave, adagio, largo, vivace, 


n 
ALLELU!'FAH, S. [a corrupt ſpelling, in* 
ſtead of balleluiab, of 9 Ballelu, Heb. praiſe 
ye, and n* J4b, God] a word of ſpiritual rap- 


ture, which, on account of its peculiar energy, 
is generally untranſlated ; but ſignifies, Praiſe” 


ye the Lord. 


. ALLEMA/NDA, or ALLEM AND, 8. 
[Ital.] in mufic, a grave air, compoſed in com- 


mon time, conſiſting of two parts, or ſtrains, 
ALLERIONS, S. Fr.] in heraldry, eaglets, 
repreſented ſpread, and without beaks or feet; 
and differ from the martlet, becauſe that has 
a beak, and has its wings ſhut, 
TO ALLE'VIATE, V. A. rar Lat.] 
Figuratively, to lighten, to ma 
leſs, in alluſton to the diminiſhing the preſſure 
of a heavy load. To leſſen, mitigate, or di- 
miniſh the enormity of a fault. 
ALLE, S. [allie, Fr.] in gardening, a 


ſtrait walk, bounded on each fide with trees or 


ſhrubs. Alleys are diſtinguiſhed from paths, as 
being broad enough for two people to walk a» 
breaft, ' The word is in towns applied to nar- 
row paſſiges, to diſtinguiſh them from ſtreets, 
which are wider. Alley in perſpective, is that 
which is larger at the entrance than at the op- 
polite extremity, in order to make it ſeem 
long. . 

ALL-FOURS, S. [from all and four] in 
gaming, a particular play, wherein the whole 
tum a perſon gains each deal is limited to four, 
which are the higheſt, loweſt, and the knave 
of trumps; and the game, or the greateſt num- 
ber to be made from tens and court cards; the 


latter of which are reckoned four for an ace, 


three for a king, two for a queen, and one for 
the knave; and he who has all theſe partieu- 
lars, is faid to be all. fours. 

ALL-HA“IL, Interj. [from all of æll, Sax. 
in compoſition, implying perfect, and bail, 


ſignifying health] a ſalutation or invocation 


made uſe of in acknowledgment of benefits, or 
in zeſtimony of gratitude, and good will. 
All- bail, ye books, my true, my real friends.“ 
Mulſb. I Da 1 
ALL-HA'LLOWN, S. from all and bal- 
low, of haigean, Sax. to conſecrate] the ſeaſon, 
or ſpace of time near All- Saint's day. ; 
ALL-HA/LLOW-TIDE, S. | compounded 
of all, ballow, and tide, from..tid, Sax. tiid, 
Teut. taydan, Dal. teiden, Sclav, and Boh. 


tezxin,. a week; hence whitſon-tide,: or whit-. 
ſon- week] that ſpace of time which is near 
All. Saint's day, or the 2d of November, _” 


ALL-HE'/AL, S. [from all, of æll, Sax. in 
compoſition, ſignifying perfection, and Beal, of 
heelen, Sax, beelen, Belg. beylen, Teut. to cure] 
in Botany, a ſpecies of iren-wort, a very great 
vulnerary, deriving its name from its great 
efficacy. 8 | | 

ALLIANCE, S. [alliance, Fr. from allier, 


of lier, to bind, or of ad to, and Igo, Lat. to 
bind] the union or connection of two perſons 


allegro, preſ.io. | 


or two families by marriage, In a political 
1 1 | ſenſe, 


e lighter or 


- 


. 


* 


ALL 
ſenſe, the leagues or treaties between different 
ſtates for their mutual Rate of defence, 

ALLICIENCY, S. [from allicio, Lat. to 
entice, or allure] the quality of attracting, or 
drawing to; attraction. 

ALLIGA'/TION, S. [from alligate] the act 
of uniting, or the ſtate of things united, linked, 
or joined together. In Arithmetic, the rule, 
' wherein queſtions are reſolved relating to the 
mixtures of different commodities, with their 
value, effects, &c, when to compounded, 

ALL-JU/DGING, Part, [from all and 
Judge] thit which exerciſes judgment without 
controul, or partiality. All. judging heaven!” 
Rowe's 7 ane Shore. f | 

ALL-KNO!WING, Part. from all and 
Anow | that which is intimately acquainted with 
every thing that is the object of knowledge; 
or whoſe knowledge is perfect without defect. 
cc An all wiſe, a/!-#nowing Being ſhowers 

down, every day, his benefits, on the un- 
thankful and undeſerving. Atterbury. 

- AILLIOTH, S. in Aſtronomy, a ſtar, in 
the tail of the great bear, of great uſe in ob- 
ſervations at ſea. | 

ALLOQCA'TION, [from allaco, Lat.] the 
act of putting one thing to another. In com- 
- merce, the admiſſion or allowance of an article 
to an account, and the paſſing it as ſuch. In 
the Exchequer it is an allowance made upon an 
account, 

ALLO'DIAL, Adj. ¶ from allodium, Lat.] 
in Law, that of which a perſon has an abſolute 
property, without paying any acknowledgment 
or ſervice, and is oppoſed to feudal. 

ALLO/DIUM, S. [ from all, and loſze, Teut. 
free] a poſſeſſion which a man holds in 
his own right without any dependence, charge, 
ſervice or-homage to be paid to a ſuperior lord. 

ALLO'NGE, S. [alorger, Fr.] in 
Fencing, a paſs, or puſh, which derives its 

name from the lengthening of the arm in 
making it. 7 2M 

To ALLOO!, or HALL OO, V. A. [pro- 
nounced Halloo, of haller, Fr. to make a noiſe; 
from holen, or boblen, Teut. and halen, Belg, 
to call to] to ſet a dog on; or excite his cou- 
rage, ſo as to ſeize one of his own, or any 
other ſpecies. © Aloo thy furious maſtiff. 
Phillips. | . ; 8 

To ALLOY/T, V. A. [from 4 and lot, of 
let, Fr. blot, Sax. ] to diftribute by lot; to aſ- 
ſign a ſhare ; to grant.“ Five days we do allot 
thee for proviſion.” 2 King Lear. 

 ALLO!TTING, S. [from 40 er] in Com- 
merce, is when a ſhip's goods are divided into 
different parcels, to be purchaſed by perſons 
whoſe names are wrote on pieces of paper, 
| which are indifferently affixed to each of ſuch 
lots, and the goods thus divided without any 


partiality. 


ALLO'/TMENT, S. [from alle] the parcel, 
| ſhare, lot, office, or condition aſſigned to any 
one. s . 


ALL 


ALLO/TERY, S. [from hi] that which 


is granted, or aſſigned to any perſon on a di- 
viſion, diſtribution, or lot. N 

TO ALLO*W, V. N. C allouer, Fr.] to con» 
feſs, to yield, admit, grant, acknowledge, or 
aſſent to a principle, in oppoſition to contra - 
dition. . “ The pow'r of muſic all our hearts 
allow.” Pope. To yield, or permit. To confer 
an honour on a perſon, To approve as juſt, or 
conſiſtent with one's duty. To give, to beſtow, 
to pay as a debt. If we no tears a/lozvw—Te 


him.” Waller, To grant without any obligation 


to do it. To make a conceſſion, abatement, 
ALLO'WABLE, Adj. [from alle and 
abal, Sax. implying power, or poſſibility] that 
which may be granted, or permitted. That 
which does not imply an error, or contradic- 
tion, That which may be ſuffered, as repug- 
nant or inconſiſtent with no laws. | 
ALLO'WABLENESS, S. [from alle 
and neſs] the quality of a thing, which de- 
notes it to be lawful, proper to be granted or 


permitted, and no ways inconſiſtent with the 


rules of reaſon, the cuſtoms of a place, the 
written ſtatutes of a,country, or the rules of 
ſcripture. | | 
ALLOWANCE, S. [from allow] the 
granting, conceſſion, or yielding affent to any 
doctrine, opinion, or principle. Permiſſion, 
licence, or conſent, applied to ſuperiors. Li- 
berty, ſreedom from reſtraint, uſed with the 
word give. ** Give allowance to their inclina- 
tions. Locke. Conceſſion, © Parents never 
give allowance for an innocent paſſion.” Swift, 
In Commerce, thoſe deductions granted at the 
cuſtom-houſe for goods rated by weight, and 
by dry, or liquid meaſure, . 
ALLO'WED, Part. [from ally] univer- 
ſally acknowledged ; eſtabliſhed with reſpect 
to character. There is no ſlander in an al- 
lowed fool. Shakeſp. gt caps. In. Com- 
merce, it is written in the margin of an ac- 


count of expences, oppoſite to ſuch articles, as 


are granted, 

ALLO V, S. [See ALLAY] baſer metal 
mixt with that of greater value; made uſe of 
in coinage to give the metal it is mixed with a 
greater hardneſs, by which it might be kept 


from weating ; or to encreaſe its dimenſions, . 


« Alley is baſer metal mixed with it. An a- 
batement or leſſening applied to the paſſions ; 
and uſed both in a bad and a good ſenſe. Sin- 
gere and pure without alley. Atterb. 
- ALL-PO'WERFUL, Adj. [from all, of 
ell, Sax. or all, Goth. and 
capable of operating without defect, or con- 
troul, and of producing every thing that is con- 
ſiſtent with infinite wiſdom, ** O all-porver ful 
Being, the leaſt motion of whoſe will can cre- 
ate or deſtroy a world.” Swift, - 
AELL-SAYNTS-DAY,S. [from all, ſaints, 
and day] the day ſet apart by the church to 
commemorate the exemplary lives and noble 


| fortitude of all the ſaints and martyrs ; added 


ful] a power 


— — n 


2 = = „ 


| vals, that thoſe who were worthy of remem- 


is preſent every where; he that ſees all things, | 


mind.” D . 


- ticular ſervice relating to the ſouls, ſuppoſed to 


lutely perfect in himſelf, © He is every way 


_ evaporated, Italy produces the greateſt quan- 


Pieces or lumps, clear and tranſparent like chry- 


of the ſame nature as the Engliſh, excepting 
that it is ſomewhat fatter. Allum of the Le- 


lies about three or four days journey from | 


2 2 0 
ms a ſupplementary day to the reſt of the fefti-. 


brance, might not be paſſed over without no- 
tice, and that the human mind might be more 
ſtrongly incited-to exemplary piety, or pious 


ALL 
lumen, Lat.] to embelliſſi. In Painting, to waſh - 
prints with allum water, to keep the colours 
from ſinking or running. | 1 

Fo ALLU'RE, | leurer, Fr. laren, or leuren, 
Belg. /euder, Teut, /udro, Ital. or belæwan, 


martyrdom 5 by confjdering the number of | Sax. ] to entice ; or attract, either in a good or 


thoſe which have preceded in thoſe ſhining 
8. „„ 
l- S EER, S. [from all and ſee] he that 


„ That high 4. ſeer which dallied with. 
* Ricb. III. , 

ALL SEF/ING, Part. re all and ſee} 
endued with the power of ſeeing every thing ; 
omniſcient. That all-ſeeing and all-making 


' Dryd 
ALL-SOU'LS-DAY, S. [from all, ſoul, 
and day] a feſtival obſerved by the church of 
Rome, on the 2d of November, with a par- 


be in purgatory. | 

ALL-SUFFI'CIENT, Part. [from all and 
ſufficient] capable of procuring every thing 
which is the object of power or wiſdom ; abſo- 


perfect, and all-ſufficient.”” Norris. Perfectly 
adapted to; applied to evidence, capable of 
producing all that confirmation, or conviction, 
for which it is intended. 

To Al. LU DE, v. A. [alluda, Lat.] to 
have a diſtant reſpe to a thing, without men- 
tioning it expreſsly; to hint at. True it is, 
that many things of this nature be alluded 
unto.” Hooker. AY | 

A'LLUM, S. [alimen, Lat. alum, Tent. ] 
foſſil ſalt, or white miners]; ſeparated from the 
earth by waſhing it with water, which being 
impregnated with its ſalts, is after boiled and 


tity, and the beſt allum of any country. That 
of Rome or Civita Vecchia is reddiſh, becauſe 
the earth from whence it is taken, is of that 
colour. The Allum of England is in great 


ſtal ; and is more or leſs fine, according as it is 
well or ill purified, It is made of a ſtone of a 
blueiſh colour found in Yorkſhire, urine, and 
fea-weed. The allum of Liege, or Meziers, is 


vant differs but little from thoſe already men- 
tioned, The large is the beſt, and the mine 


Smyrna, There is another ſort brought from 
Conſtantinople, which is reckoned preferable 
to it, | 


that which is mixed with allum, Waters of 
this kind are prepared-by dyers, to make their 
ſtuffs take their colours the better; and thoſe 
which are to be crimſon, muſt be ſteeped in 
water made very ſtrong with this ingredient. 

Te ALLU'MINATE, fallamer, Fr. of al- 


bad ſenſe ; to perſuade or draw, by the addition 
of ſomething beſides the intrinſic value and ad- 
vantages of the object. In laws it has always 

ſeemed needful to add rewards, which may 
more allure unto good. Hooker, To charm, or 

affect the mind with a. ſenſation of pleaſure, 

% Each flatt'ring hope, and each alluring 

joy. Lyttelton. | 

ALLU'RE, S. [ ker, wogbel, Teut. luder, 
Belg. a betrayer] originally ſome artificial bird, 
made uſe of by bird-catchers, to entice birdy 
into their traps, Figuratively, any thing thas 
entices, or draws a perſon into the power of 
another. The rather to train them to his 
allure,” Hayw. 

ALLU/REMENT, S. [from allure] that 
which has the power of enticing by its charms ; 
temptation z enticement. Adam, by his 
wife's allurement, fell. Par. Reg. | 

 ALLU/RER, S. [from allure and er, ] the 
perſon, who tempts, or ſeduces by fair ſpeeches; 
entices or inveigles. 
ALLU'/RINGLY, Adv, | from alluring, and 
5] in a manner proper to entice, tempt, in- 
veigle, or ſeduce. | 5 
ALLU'RINGNESS, S. [from alluring and 
neſs] a quality, whoſe charms have ſuch effect 
upon the mind, as to prevail on it to engage 
in any action, either good or bad. 
ALEU'SION, S. [from ad to, and ludare, 
to play] ſomething ſpoken, with reference to a 
thing already known, and on that account not 
expreſſed. A reference; hint, or-implication. 
ALLU'SIVE, Adj. from alluſum, ſupine 
of alludo] that which does not mention a thing 
expreſsly, but comprehends it by implication ; 
that which hints at ſomething not fully ex- 
preſſed ; figuratively, in oppoſition to plain, or 
expreſs. 
ALLU'SIVELY, Adv. [from allußve and 
ly of lie, Sax. ] in a manner wherein a reference 
is made to ſomething not expreſſed, but implied. 
ALLU'/SIVENESS, S. the quality of ex- 
prefling a thing by implication, or by refe- 
rence, oppoſed to expreſsly, directly, or plainly, _ 
ALLU'VION, S. [alluvio, Lat. from ad, 
to, and lavo, to waſh] in its primary fenſe, a 
flowing, or ſwelling of waters near any land. 
ALLU'VIOUS, Adj. [from allvvium, Lat. 


| | that which is waſhed away from one place, 
* ALLU'MINOUS, Adj. [from a/4men, Lat. and carried to another, 
that which has the properties of allum ; or 


ALL- WISE, Adj. [from all of æll, Sax. 
and eviſe] that which is endued with abſolute, 
perfect, or infinite wiſdom. © There is an in- 
finite, eternal, all- wiſe mind governing the 
affairs of the world. South. | 
To ALLY, v. A. [from allier, Fr. of ad, 
and 4go] to join together, or unite by kindred, 
5 friendſhip, 
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' Niendſhip, or intereſt, To reſemble, or be 


like, in the paſſive. They are indeed re- 
motely allied to Virgil's ſenſe.” Dryd. 
ALLY, S. [in the plural a/les, from allie, 
Fr. ] one who is joined to, or has connections 
with another, owing to ſome contract, whether 


that of marriage or treaty ; and is applied both 
to perſons and kingdoms, One who is united 


to another by friendſhip... 
ALMACA/NTAR, [from aimocantar, al- 
mucantar, or almacantharat, Arab.] in Aſtro- 


nomy, a circle drawn parallel to the horizon. 
It is generally uſed in the plural, and ſigniſies a 


feries of parallel circles drawn through the ſe- 


. veral degrees of the meridian, Almatantar's 
taff, a mathematical inftrument, made of pear- 


tree or box-wood, with an arch containing 15 
deg: formerly uſed to find the altitude of the 
fun at its rifing, in order to diſcover its ampli- 


- tude, and the variation of the compaſs, 


ALMAGE!/ST, S. [of aimagiſ/e, Arab, 
which they ſubſtituted in their tranſlation for its 
title ouyrafiv wayicn, Gr.] the name of a 


celebrated work of Ptolemy, containing a col- 
lection of geometrical problems, and aſtrono- 


mical obſervations made by the ancients, 

_ A'LMANAC, or /LMANACK,S. [from 
elmanach, Fr. of al, Arab. and manah, Heb. 
but moſt probably from al, maen, and achte, 
Teut.] a table or calendar wherein the days of 
the weeks, faſts, feſtivals, changes of the moon, 

variation of time between clocks and the ſun, 


eclipſes, time of high water at London Bridge, 


beginnings and.endings of terms, &c. are noted 
for the enſuing year. The modern almanack 


reſembles the faſti of the antient Romans. As 


the almanac- makers were formerly great eſ- 
pouſers of judicial aſtrology, or pretended to 
predict future events by the ſtars, Hen, III. 


of France made an edi in 1579. That 


none of that tribe ſhould for the future pre- 
ſume to publiſh predictions relating to the af- 


fairs of the ſtate, or of private perſons, in 


terms either expreſs or covert.”? 

ALMA'NDIN, or ALMA/NDINE,S, [al- 
mandine, Ital.] a precious ſtone, ſomewhat 
like the ruby, but fovler and lighter than the 
oriental, and rather reſembling the granate in 
colour. | 


A - ALMIG'HTINESS, S. [from almighty 
and neſs] that attribute of the Deity, wherein 
he is conſidered as able to perform every thing 


that is the object of abſolute, perfect, uncon- 
troulable, and infinite power; Omnipotence. 
ALM G HT, Adj. [formerly ſpelt, all- 


mighty, from ælmigbtig, Sax. from aell, Sax. 


or all, Goth. and mighty] that which is poſ- 
ſeſſed of perfect, abſolute, uncontroulable, or 
unlimited power; that which can do every 
thing that infinite wiſdom can dictate, or in- 


© finite power can execute. Lord almighty, juſt 


and true are thy ways. Rev. xv. 3. and xvi. 7. 
ALMOND, 8. [amande, Fr. amandola, 


Ital. ] a fruit contained in a ſtone full of little 


.. 
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tells; which is incloſed in a tough ſkin, They 
are divided into ſweet and bitter, on account 
of their different taſtes. The French lapida- 
ries give this name, Almonds or Amandes, to 
thoſe pieces of rock chryſtal which are cut 
with a wheel, into forms reſembling this fruit, 
and are uſed to adorn chandelfers of glaſs, and 
other- pieces of furniture made of glaſs, or 
chryſtal, 8 3 

A LMOND- TREE, S. [from almond and 
tree] the tree which bears almonds, | 

ALMONDS or THE TxrRoOAT, or TON. 
SILS, improperly ſtiled Almonds of the ears. 
See TONSILS. ; | : 
| A'LMOND-FURNACE, or A'LMAN- 
FURNACE, S. See FURNACE, ' 
nier, Fr. of eleemoſynarius, Lat.] a perſon em- 
ployed by a prince to diſtribute his alms to 
the poor. The biſhop of London is lord- almo- 
ner to his majeſty king George III. whom 
God long preſerve. 
- -A/LMONRY, S. [from almmer] the place 
wherein the almoner keeps his office, or di- 
tributes the alms to the poor. | 

ALMO'ST, Adv. [al- meet, Belg.] applied 
to action, near performing it. They be «/- 
moſt ready to ſtone me. Exod, xvii. 4. Ap- 
plied to number or multitude, a conſiderable 
majority, little leſs than the Whole. Came 
al moſt the whole city together. Acts xiii. 44. 
Applied to time, very near the period men- 
tioned. When ſeven days were alma ended. 
AFts xxi. 27. Applied to the effect of an ar- 


© Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriftian,” 
Acts xxvi. 28. | 

ALMOXARIFA?GO, S. [Span. ] a duty of 
two and a half per cent. paid, in Spaniſh A- 
merica, on all bull's hides, upon their expor- 
tation on board European veſſels. . 


near the river Chovocovet, and the iſland Bac- 
chus in Canada, North America, who ſhave 


on the hind part of their heads, tied in knots, 
and adorned with feathers; their faces are 
painted red and black ; they plant tobacco, have 
great plenty of wines, and do not quit their ſet- 
tlements, like the other ſavages, mo 
ALMS, S. | never uſed but in the plural, of 
elmes, or elmeſſe, Sax. from Exenpueouve, from 
EAnog, Gr.] money, or other neceſlaries given 


treſſed, including in it a tender ſympathy in 
their afflictions, and a pious readineſs to relieve 
them. © Do not your alms before men. Matt. 
VI. 1. | | 


ket | a baſket carried about, in foreign countries, 
benefit of a convent or religious houſe, 


A'/LMS-DEED, S. [from alms and deed] an 
act of charity; or ſomething done out of com- 


paſſion, 


AL/MONER, or A!LMNER, S. [aumo- 


gument, not far from perfuading, or conviction. 


ALMOUCHIQUOIS, S. a ſavage nation, 


their foreheads to the crown, wear long locks 


to relieve the neceſſities of the poor and diſ- 


A'LMS-BASKET, S. [from alms and baſ- 


to collect proviſions, and other alms, for the 


„0 


5 paſſion, to relieve the diſtreſſes and wants of 


others. 5 

ALMS. GIVER, 8. [from aims and give] 
one Who is charitable; or is fond of relieving 
the neceſſities of the poor, 
 A/LMS-HOUSE, S. [from aims and houſe] 
a houſe endowed by legacies, or other dona- 


tions, for the lodging and ſupport of the de- 


cayed, and poor. 1 | 
A'LMS-MAN, S. [from alms and man] a 
man who is ſupported by charity or alms; one 
who belongs to an alms-houſe, and wears the 
gown appropriated to it. © My gay apparel for 
an alms man's gown.” Shakefs « Rich, III. 
A!LNAGER, A'LNEGER, or AU'LNE- 
GER, S. [from aulnage or aùnage, Fr.] in its 
primary fignification, a meaſurer by the ell; 
applied to an officer who is to inſpect the ſize 
of woollen cloth throughout the land, with 
reſpect to the length, breadth, fabric, and the 
ſeals ordained for that purpoſe, But the al- 
nager, at preſent, ſeems to be only the collec- 
tor of the duty granted to the king for that 
commodity z and the other branches of his of 
fice are ſupplied by two other perſons, namely, 
a ſearcher and meaſurer. 
 A!LOES,S. [Donn achales, Heb. an, Gr. 
aloe, Lat.] this word is applied to a tree, a 
plant, and a medicinal juice, extracted from the 
plant. The wood grows in China, in the king- 
dom of Lao, and in Cochin China. It is a large 


tree, or at leaſt about the ſize of the olive, re- 
ſembles it likewiſe in its leaves, and its fruit 


is red, like a cherry. The wood of the trunk 
is of thiee colours; under the bark it is black 
and heavy; the next wood is of a tanned co- 


Jour, light, and reſembles rotten wood; but 


the heart is the tambac, or calembac, which 
is dearer in the Indies than gold itſelf, and 
was reckoned by the Siameſe the moſt valuable 


preſent they could make to Louis XIV, Ta- 
voernier ſays, he ſaw at Iſpahan, a log of this 


wood, about fix feet long, and two in compaſs, 
which coſt 40,000 pardoes, or 54, coo French 
livres. The Aloe plant has a naked flower of one 
leaf, without any empalement, with a long, 
ſmooth tube, ſix ſtamina, ſhaped like awls, 
with oblong ſummits ; in the center is an oval 
germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned 
with a trifid ſtigma. 
ALOE/TIC, Adj. [from ales] that which 
conſiſts of aloes. 
ALOE TIC AL, Adj. [from ales] medi- 
eines compoſed of aloes. TER 
ALO FT, Adv. [/ofter, Dan. ] in the air, 
in oppoſition to the ground; on high; above. 
Love has wings and ſoars aloft.” | 
ALONE, Adj. por al- een, or alleen, Belg. 
allein, Teut. or all and ain, Goth. ] without 
a companion. It is not good for man to be 


alone. Gen. ii. 18. Without any aſſiſtance. 


Excluſively of all others; ſolely. 
ALO' NG, Adv. [az longue, Fr. al lungo, 
Ital. ] at full length; proſtrate on the ground. 


AL y 
Motion or progreſſion, meaſured lengthwiſe, 
A firebrand carried along. Bac. Uſed 
with all, for a continuance, or during a whole 
ſpace of time. They were all along, a crols, 
untoward people. Scurb, Throughout, or 
from one end to the other, applied to writings. 
After come, it implies attendance, and encou- 
ragement to proceed.“ Come then, my friend, 
my genius, come along. Pope. 

ALO'/OF, Adv. | from all of the Sax. ael!, 
Goth. or all, and off, ] uſed with the particle 
from, at a diſtance, which is within fight. 
“ur palace ſtood aloof from ſtreets. Dryd. 
When applied to perſons, it implies a diſtance 
occaſioned by caution and circumſpection. 
* And make the cowards ſtand aloof.” Ded. 
At a diſtance, ſo as not to appear as a princi- 
pal, or party in any deſign. “ It is neceſſary 
that the queen join, for if ſhe ſtand 419, 
there will be ſuſpicions.” Suckling. Not con- 
nected with; having no relation to. Among 
ſailors, the fame as keep your luff; a ward 
which implies, that the perſon at the helm, is 
to keep the ſhip near the wind, when failing 
on a quarter wind. 

ALOPE CIA, S. [from a>wmnF, a for, be 
c” iſe that animal is ſuppoſed to be very much 
ſubject to this diſtemper] a diſtemper, wherein 
all, or a great part of the bair, falls off. 

AL OSE, S. a fiſh, refembling the ſardine, 
which grows to the ſize of a ſalmon, called a 
Fiſh of Paſſage, or, of a ſeaſon, becauſe it 
never appears in rivers, but in the ſpring. 

ALOU'CHI, S. a ſweet ſcentedgum, which 
diſtils from the tree that produces the white 
cinnamon. | 

ALO/UD, Adv. [from à and had] with an 
increaſed ſtrength of voice, ſo as to effe the 
ear more ſtrongly, or to be heard at a great diſ- 
tance, With a great noiſe. ©* Strangled he 
lies, yet ſeems to cry aloud.” Waller, _ 

ALO'W, Adv. [from a and low, by poetical 
liberty inſtead of below] in a low place; near 
the ground, in oppoſition to aloft, or above. 
*© And now alete and now aloft they fly.“ 
Dryd, . | 

ALPA/GNA, S. an animal reſembling the 
ilamvus and vigognas, which the Peruvians uſe _ 
asa beaſt of burthen, and make it carry 100 wt. 
Of its wool they make ſtuffs, ropes, and bags; 
of its bones, tools for weavers ; and of its ex- 
crements, fires, both for their chambers and 
kitchens. 5 

ALPHA, S. [derived from the 15x ajeph, 
Heb. to learn, whence it was uſed to ſignify 
the leader, or firſt of a company; in which 
ſenſe the Jews called the firſt letter of their 
Alphabet, aleph ; the Syrians, olaph; the Ara- 
bians, eliph ; and the Greeks, alpba] the firſt 
letter of the Greek alphabet, which likewiſe 
ſtanding for one among their numerals, is uſed 
figuratively to ſignify the firſt in order of time, 
&c, as omega, the laſt letter in their alphabet, 

| 5 ſignifies 
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the word would bear without it. Thus Bar- 
Gr. is ſomething accefſible; but when the @ 1s | are opened. Among bookbinders and gilders, 


have appeared rather ſpecious than uſeful, 


. themſelves to practice, or to make their way 


the Coptic thirty-two ; the Moſcovians forty- 
five; the Iflandic, twenty-two; the Dutch 


to have no alphabet, properly ſpeaking,as hav- 
Ing only hieroglyphics, which ſtood tor whole | 


- ous profeſſor of the French academy has lately 
_ demonſtrated the Chineſe themſelves to have 


not hieroglyphics, but combinations of letters, 
| which he has reſolved into their primitive 
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fenifes the laſt; in alluſion to this, Chriſt 
fays, in Rev. vii. 8. 11, xxi. 6. and xxii, 13. 


am alpha and omega. In compoſition it 
Ggnifies negation, or denying the ſenſe which | thoſe with whom they open accounts, with 


xed to it, as in ae, Gr. it fignifies a 
genial of what it fignified before; and im- 
plies that the thing is not acceſſible, or is in- 
acceſſible. | | | 

A'LPHABET, S. [from axqpa alpha, and 
Cera beta, the two firft letters of the Greeks, 
of e alepb, and 2 beth, the two firſt of the He- 
brews] a table of all the letters which com- 
poſe the ſyllables in any Janguage, and are 
marks to convey the ſimple ſounds made uſe 
of in forming words. Moderns have found 
great fault with thoſe that are now in uſe, 
charging them with being inaccurate, preca- 
rious, and confuſed ; redundant in allotting 
different letters ro the ſame ſound, and defi- 
cient in not having letters enough to. expreſs 
all the varieties of ſound, which arife from 
the different combinations of vowels and 
conſonants. To obviate theſe defects, ſome 
very ingenions perſons have undertaken the 
conſtruction of new alphabets ; but as they 


they have never had the luck to recommend 


into the world further than in a volume by 
which they were communicated. The 
number of letters in the alphabet differs in | 
moſt of the languages we know of; the Engliſh 
have twenty-ſix; the French twenty- 
three; the Hebrew, Syrian, Chaldaic, and 
Samaritan, twenty-two each; the Arabic 
twenty eight; the Perfian thirty-one; the 
Turkiſh thirty-three ; the Georgian thirty- fix; 


three; the Greek twenty-four; the Latin 
twenty-two; the Sclavonic twenty-ſeven ; ' 
the Saxon twenty-four ; the Gothic twenty- 


twenty-ſix ; the Spaniſh twenty-ſeven ; the 
Italian twenty; the Æthiopic two hundred and 
two. The Chineſe were formerly ſuppoſed 


words, and amounted to 80, ooo; but an ingeni- 


been a colony ef the Egyptians, that they 
derived their language from that fertile ſource 
of knowledge, which watered the whole 
world. and that their ſuppoſed characters are 


elements, and ſhewn to be the antient letters 
of the Egyptians, though very much altered 
by time, corrupted by ignorance, and oblite- 
rated for want of tracing them ſooner to their 
origin, Alphabet, in Commerce, is an index 
uſcd by merchants and traders, having the 
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twenty-fonr letters, in their natural order, 


affixed to different leaves, in which they ſet 
down the furnames and chriſtian names of 


references to the folio, in which ſuch accounts 


it implies, tools having each a letter of the 
alphabet, with which they mark the back of 
the volume; which they call lettering. 

To ALPHABET, V. A. [from alfbabet 
the ſubſt.] to range in the order of the al- 
phabet, 

A'LPHABETIC, or ALPHABE'TICAL, 
Adj. wp alpbabet] placed in the ſame order 
as in the alphabet. Digeſted into a/phaberical 
order. Swifr. 

ALPHABE'/TICALLY, Adv, [from a/- 


| phabetical and y] in the ſame order as in the 


alphabet. A dictionary, alphabetically con- 
taining the words of the language. Holder. 

A'LPHZENTIX, S. [of al, and phoenix, 
7, e. the phoenix] a name given to white 
Ay ſugar, in order to inhance its ſuppoſed 
value, ; 
| ALPHPITA, S. in Aftronomy, See LAU- 
DA CORONA.. 5 

ALPHO#/NSINE, S. [from Alpbonſus Fere- 
trius, its inventor] in Surgery, an inſtrument 
made uſe of to extract bullets, conſiſting of 
three branches, which are cloſed together by a 
ring that ſlides over them. Bib. Anatom, Med. 
th 17, | | 
ALPHOY/NSO, Adj. [from Alphonſo] in 
Aftronomy, applied to A tables of nog 
Almageſt, corrected by Alphonſo XII. king 
of Caftile. 

ALPHOYS, or ALPAVU'S, S. [from ax p 
vw, Gr. from its changing the colour of the 
kin] in Medicine, a diſtemper, in which the 


white ſpots, | | 
ALPINE, Adj. [ alpinus, Lat.] that which 
may be met with on the Alps. 


ſeed of an oval figure ; of a pale yellow, in- 


tended for breeding. 


lar] a long chain of mountains, beginning 
at the mouth of the Varo in Piedmont, and 
terminating near Afia, a river of Italy, on 
the Adriatic Sea, or Gulph of Venice, Theſe 
mountains divide Italy from France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany; have but few paſſes, of 


and are on that account a great ſecurity to 
Piedmont from France, Hannibal, the fa- 
mous Carthagenian, loſt moſt of his elephants 
in attempting the paſſage; and is reported 
to have made his way through ſome part of 
them, by making a road with boiling vinegar. 
A'/LQUIR, S. called alſo CAx TAR, a li- 
quid meaſure, uſed in Portugal for oil, con- 
taining 


| 


1 


ſkin becomes rough, and variegated with 


ALPYSTLE, or ALPIA, S. a kind of 


clining to a ſable colour; bright and glofly ; - 
made uſe of to feed birds with, when in- 


ALPS, 8. (Apes Lat, it has no ſingu- 


very difficult acceſs, if not impraQticable, 


prince or king, i. e. the high prince or king] 


anſwered. Hooker. . 


of them.“ Mat. xxvi. 33. In the ſame 


courer of many and of myſelf 40%. Rom. 
xvi. 7. | 


- thing different from what it is; uſed both 


AL T. 
taining fix canadars or cavadas, Lkewiſe a | 
dry meaſure for grain at Liſbon, rwo and 
an half of which is an Engliſh- buſhel. 

ALRA/MELECH, S. Ihn Arab. from 
by al, an Arabic particle equal to rbe in 
Engliſh 2% Rom, high, and hi Melech, a 


in Aſtronomy, the name of a ftar of the firſt 

magnitude, called Arcturus. 
ALRE ADV, Adj. pronounced as if the 4 
lreed, Belg. from all sf the 


was ogg 
Saxon ll, and ail Gothic, and ready] the time 


preſent z even now. Methinks already I your 
tears ſurvey. Pope. Before the preſent time; 
in a time paſt. Which hath a/ready been 


ALSHAM, A!VLSHAM,or A/LESHAM, 
S. [of alyſſan, Sax. to redeem, and ham, Sax. 
a ſuffrage | a market town in Norfolk on the 
river Yare, noted for Kknitters. Ihe manor 
of Sextons is held from hence by the will of 
the lord. Its fairs for lean cattle, ordinary 
horſes, &c. are on March 23, and the laſt 
Tueſday in September. It lies 117 miles from 
London, | 

ALSO, Conjunct. [a!ſwa, Sax. all. ſoo, 
Belg. ] it is uſed to ſhew, that what had been 
affirmed of one ſentence or perſon, holds good 
of the ſucceeding part of the period, and of 
another perſon. © Surely thou alſo waſt one 


manner ; likewiſe, When at the end of a 
ſentence or a peridd, it implies beſides. Suc- 


A'LTAR, S. [akare, Lat. as Junius ob- 
ſerves, adopted into all languages, on the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriftianity, and varied 
according to the different dialects of the 


country] a kind of table, or raiſed place; 


whereon the ancient ſacrifices were offered. 
«© There Abraham built an altar to the Lord. 
Since the eftabliſhment of Chriſtianity, that 
place of the church, where the communion 
is received, or the table on which the vaſes 
and the elements of -. bread - and wine are 
placed; figuratively, Chrift himſelf, to whom 


we bring all our offerings and ſervices. | 


Among the ancient Romans the altar was 

a kind of a pedeſtal, either ſquare, round, 

or triangular, - adorned with ſculptures and 

inſcriptions. In Aſtronomy, a conſtellation 

yr the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ſeven 
r9, 

A'LTAR-CLOTH, S. from altar and 
clotb] the cloth which immediately covers 
the communion table, 

To ALTER, V. A. [alterer, Fr. from 
alter, Lat. another] to change; to make a 


of a part and the whole of a thing,” and 
applied both in a good and a bad ſenſe. He 


ſhall not alter it a good for à bad.” Zev | 


A T 
corrupt the ſenſe of an author or period, by 
eraſing ſome of his words, or adding and 
changing them for others. Uſed neuterly, 
to change; to become different from what 
it has been: The weather aller.. His 
countenance altered. | 

A'LTER ABLE, Adj. { from alter and abal, 
Sax. implying poſſibility, or power, alterable, 
Fr,] that which may be changed, or be 
made to appear different from what it is. 
% Alterable by a thouſand accidents,” R 
AL'/TERABLENESS, S. {from alterable 
and neſs, Goth.] the quality of being 
changed; or liable to have its preſent proper- 
ties and appearance changed by external or 
internal cauſes, - 1585 7 

AL/TERABLY, Adv. [from alterable, 
and ly of lic, Sax.] in a manner that will 
admit of changes, SS 

A/LTERANT, Af. or Part. [ alteramt, 
Fr.] that which has the power. of producing 
changes in a body. © Whether the body be 
alterant, or altered.*” Bac. : 

ALTER A/TION, S. [| alteration, Fr.] the 
act of changing the form, or purport of a 
writing ; The ſhape and other qualities of a 
body; the properties and faculties of the 
mind, and making them different from what 
they were. The change itſelf, or the ſtate 
of a thing changed. By fuch, and ſucceed- 
ing alterations. Swift. + 

AuUTERATIVE, Adj. [from alter] that 
which has the power of making changes. In 
Medicine, ſuch remedies as produce a change 
in the humours of the body, without any 
apparent operation. 

To A'LTERCATE, V. N. faeces, 
Lat.] to wrangle, or contend with another; 
to diſpute. 

ALTERCA'TION, 8. [akercatio, Lat. 
adtercation, Fr.] a debate or diſpute, on any 
ſubject, between friends, including a warm 
eſpouſal or defence of the contrary fide of a 
queſtion, but net ſo great as what is involved 
in the idea of à quarrel. © Little elſe than 
a perpetual wranghng and altercation. Hahe- 
vel] on Prov. - 7 
 ALTERN, Adj. | alternus, Lat.] in Trigo- 
nometry, the baſe, ſo called, is either the 
fam, or difference of the fides of an © 
'triangle ; if the true baſe is the fam, the 
altern baſe js the difference; but if the true 
baſe be the difference, the altern baſe is the 
ſum of the fides. | 
ALETERN, S. [allernus, Lat.] that which 
ſucceeds another by turns; ſucceſſive, or al- 
'ternately ; that which follows by ſucceſſion. 
| The greater to rule by day, — The lefs by 
night, altern. Par. Lo, | 
' ALTERNACY, S. [from alternate} the 
ſueceſſion or following of one action after 
another in its turn, 
ALTERNATE, Adj. alem, Lat.] 


mw 


vii. 0. To vary, or differ in —_ TO ² 111 


turns z 
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ALT 
turns; ſucceſſive, © Bid alternate paſſions fall 
and rife.” Pope. In Botany, applied to the 
poſition of the leaves of a plant, it implies, 
that the leaves on each fide of the ſtaik, or 
branch, do not ſtand directly oppoſite, but be- 
tween, or a little higher, than each other. 
In Geometry, applied to angles, it fignifies 
the internal one, and is made by a line cut- 
ting two parallels, and lying on oppoſite fides 
of it. Alternate, in Heraldry, is applied to 


the ſituation of the quarters of a coat; thus, 


in quarterly, ecartele, the firſt and fourth are 
alternate, and of the ſame nature, 
ALTERNATE, S. [alternus, Lat.] that 
which follows another in ſucceſſion, or by 
eurns; viciſſitude. Grateful alternates of 
ſubſtantial peace. Prior. 
ALTERNATELY, Adv. from a#errat:, 
and ly of lic, Sax. ] in ſuch a manner that the 
thing which precedes ſhall follow that which 
comes after it. Thus, when we fay, that 
darkneſs follows light, and light darkneſs, 
they are ſaid to follow each other alternately, 
'-ALTE'RNATENESS, S. | from alternate 
and refs, of nes, neſſe, ryſſe, Sax. or NS, 
Goth. | the quality whereby things mutually 
precede and ſucceed each other; or fometimes 
go befere, and ſometimes follow each other. 
ALTERNA'/TION, S. [from alternate] a 
ſucceſſion, wherein that which preceded re- 
turns again, after ſome period or viciſſitude. 
<< The defect of alternation would utterly im- 
n the generation of all things.“ Brozon's 
ul, Err. In Arithmetic, the different changes, 


alterations of place, or combinations, that a- 


ny propoſed numbers are capable of; which is 
found by a continual multiplication of all the 
numbers beginning at unity, and ending with 
the laſt number of the things to be varied. 
ALTERNATIVE, S. [from alternate, of 


 elternus, Lat.] a choice of two things, where- 


by, if one be rejected, the other muſt be ac- 


cepted. A ſtrange alter native. Young, 


ALTE'RNATIVELY, Adv, [from alter- 
rative, and ly] in ſuch a manner, that the 
thing or perſon which gocs before, ſhall re- 
turn again in ſucceſſion, or ſo as to follow 
that which it preceded ; by turns; mutually; 
reciprocally.“ An appeal alternatively made. 
Sli. Peerage. 


ALTERNITY, S. [from allern] a flate | 


wherein there is a continual ſucceſſion, change, 
er viciſſitude. Without the alternity and 
viciflitude of reſt. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
ALTHZE/A, S. I from a,, Gr. of a- 
Gaν, to heal] in Botany, the marſh-mallows, 
_ ALTHO!UGH, Adv. [pronounced as if 
written althe*, from all and though, of tbeab, 
Sax. doch, Belg. and Teut.] uſed to imply 
that a thing or concluſion may be allowed and 
maintained, notwithſtanding ſomething ſeem- 
ingly inconſiſtent had been allowed, admitted, 
or granted: Notwithſtanding, © We all 
know that many things are believed, e/tbough 
they be intricate,” Hooker, © | 


ö 


the art of taking, or meaturing heights, whe- 
ther acceſſible or inacceſſible. . 


or the diſtance of any thing from the ground 
meaſured upwards, “ Ten maſts attached. 
make not the allitude. Shakeſp, Lear. Su- 
periority of dignity z or height of preferment. 
Applied to virtue, the higheſt pitch of per- 


Shakeſp. Coriol. In Geometry, the height of 
a body above the ground, or the horizon. Ale 
tude of the eye, in Ferſpective, a right line, 


baſe, 1. e. from the top to the bottom, Allti- 
tude of things on the 1urtace of the carth is 
divided into acceſſibie and inacceſſible 3 acceſſibe 
is that-whoſe baie you can approach, 1o as to 
meaſure the diſtance between your ſtation and 
the object on the ground, Tnacce//ible aliitude 
is that v.hots foot or bottom cannot be ap- 
proached, on account of ſomething interven- 
ing. Altitude, in Aſtronomy, or the height 
of an. object above the horizon, is divided 


arch of a verucal circle, intercepted between 
the ſenſible horizon and the center of the ob- 
jet. Reel or true al it: de, is the arch of a 
vertical circle, inteicepted between the center 
of an object and the rational horizon, Meri- 
dian altitude of the fun, &c. is an arch of 
the meridian, intercepted between the horizon 
and the center of an object. Altitude of the 
pole, is the height of the pole above the ho- 


between, the pole and the horizon, Altitude 
of the equinoctial, is its elevation above the 


ment of the altitude of the pole. Altitude of 
the nonageſimal degree, is iis height, counted 
trom the place where it riſes, Parallax. of 
allitude, is an arch of a vertical circle, inter- 
cepted between the true and obſerved place of 
a ſtar, or other object. Allitude of motion, 
according to Dr. Wallis, is the meaſure cf 


direction of the moving force. 


ALTOGE!THER, Adv. [ allis, Goth. mid 


entirely, without any exception, applied to 
number and quality, “ Man, at his beſt eſ- 
tate, is altogether vanity,” Pſalm wxxix. 5. 
In all reſpects; perfectly. In company; with- 
out ſeparating; in a body. A 
A'LUDEL, S. [from a privative, and /u- 
tum. luting, i. e. without luting] in Che- 
miſtry, a range of earthen pots without bot- 
toms, fitted into each other without luting. 


| a channel, 
' 2 


ALTIMETRY, s. [aryarres, Gr. from 
altus, Lat. high, and werew, Gr. to meaſure] 


., A/LTITUDE, S. [ attitude, Lat, | height, 


tection. © Even to the altitude of his virtue.“ 


let fall perpendicular to the geometrical plane, 
Altitude of a figure, is the length ot a per- 
{| pendicular line let fall from the vortex to the 


into real or apparent; apparent altitude is the 


rizon, or an arch of the meridian, intercepted 


| horizon, and is always equal to the compli- | 


any motion, computed according to the line of 
A'LTO-RELIEVO, S. See RELIEVO. 


ealle, gœdere, all and togædere, Sax, allega- 
der, Belg. of aell, and gader, Belg. to join]! 


ALVEA/RIUM, S, [Lat. from alveus, 


AMA 

a channel, and auris, the ear] in Anatomy 
that cavity of the outer ear in Which the wax 
is lodged. 8355 X | 

ALVE'OLI, S. [Lat. a diminutive of al- 
wens, Lat, a cavity or 2 in Anatomy, 
the ſockets in the jaw- bone which contain the 
teeth, and are lined with a nervous mem- 
brane, wrapping, itſelf about the ends of the 
teeth, of exquiſite ſenſe, and the ſeat of pain 
in the tooth-ache. y 

A'LUM, S. [alumey, was a kind of mi- 
neral ſalt, of an acid taſte. See ALLUM, 

ALU/MINOUS, Adj. [from alumen, Lat.] 
that which reſembles allum in its properties, 
or conſiſts of allum. J 

ALU/ M-STroxE, 8. [from alum and 
42257 a ſtone or calx, of a cortoſive nature, 
uſed to conſume the fungous excreſcences, or 
proud fleſh, of wounds. | 

ALWAYS, Adv. [akodpa, Sax. akveg, 
Belg.] applied to action, without ceaſing or 
intermiſſi on; continually : ** 1 have ſet the 
Lord always before me.“ Pſal. xvi. 8. Con- 
ſtantly, perpetually. > 
a = M. an abbreviation, before the date of 
the year, for anno mundi, or the year of the 
world; and, after the name of a perſon, for 
artium magiſter, or maſter of arts. 

AM, 5. Sub. [of em, eam, and am, Sax. 
the firſt perſon of Beon, Sax. to be, or exiſt] 


when uſed fingly, it implies exiſtence : fol- 


lowing *vhat, it implies nature: Knowing 
zobat Jam. Prior, Applied to place, it fig- 
Hifies preſence: Where I an, there ſhall 
my ſervants be.“ Fobs wil. 27. Applied to 
truths, it implies affitmation : © Fels faid, 
1 am the bread of life. Jahn vi. 35. When 
repeated, it implies ſelf and independent ex- 
iſtedce, or 4 being which is the uncreated 
ſource of the exiſtence of all other beings. 
AMADO'W, S. [ Teut.] a kind gf black 
match, tinder or touchwood, which comes 


from Germany, made of a ſpongey excreſ- 


co growing on old trees, ſuch as oak 
a at 
AMADO'WRY, S. a kind of cotton which 
comes from Alexandria by way of Marſeilles. 

AMANN, Adv. [from a and m4ggn, Sax. 
with all one's ſtrength] with all one's force, 
or ſtrength, applied to action: * We fled 4 


main. Milton. Applied to the voice, ex- 


tremely loud, or as loud as poſſible. 
AMA'LGAM, or AMA'LGAMA, S. 
from ata, Gr, and yay, Gr. to marty] in 
hemiſtry, a ſubſtance produced by incorpo- 
rating quickſilver with a metal; which is ex- 
preſſed by the chemiſts thus A. A. A. 
To AMALGAMATE, v. [See AM AL. 
on M] to incorporate metals with quick= 
ver. 
 AMA'LCGAMATION, 8. [from amal. 
amate] the mixing or incorporating quick- 
lver with other metals, 
AMANUE'NSIS, S. [Lat. from a, manns, 


Lat. a hand, and ent, Lat, a ſword, or in- 


1 


AMA 
Rrument] 4 perfon Who writes down what 
is ditated by another; likewife 4 perſon who 
copies writings, or writes extracts from books, 
AMARANT , S. [araranthui, from az 


| Gr. negative, and daa, Gr, to wither, be- 


cauſe the flowers when cropped do not wither; 
but retain their colour for ſome time after] in 
Botany, atnaranth, or flower-gentle, It has 
male and female flowers in the ſame plant. 
There are Fourteen ſpecies. In Poetry, it is 
uſed for an imaginary flower, which never 
fades. Immortal amaranth,”” Par. = 
In Dying, a colour which inclines to purple; 
a ſpecies of red, ſo called, becauſe it reſem- 
bles that of the flower juft mentioned. 

AMAR A\NTHINE, Adj. [from aharumb; 
and en, Sax. ] that which is compoſed of as 
tmaranth. * [Amdranthine bowers. Pepe. 

To AMA'SS, V. A. [amaſſer, Fr.] to ga- 
ther together, fo as to forth a maſs or heap; 
7 To amaſt riches,” Atterb. Figuratively, to 
lay up, or ftore in the memory, with great 
affiduity, and little diſctetion, To collect to- 
gether in great quantities. EA 

AMA/SSMENT, S. 22 amuſt] à cols 
leftion of things heaped together 5 an accu- 
mulation. 3 | FR 

AMA'TORY, S. [amativrins, Lat, from 
amo, to — in Anatomy, 4 term applied to 
the obliques ſuperior and inferiot, from their 
drawing the eye fide-ways, and affiſting in 
that particular look, termed ging. 

AMAURO'SIS, S. [apaiywyry, Gr. from 
aao, Gr. to ee, in Medicine, a dim- 
neſs of fight, wherein the eye, to external ap- 
pearance, ſeems to be unaffected. 

To AM AZE, V. A. [from en, Belg. 
to wander, or maſe, Sax. a whirpool] to ſtrike 
with aſtoniſhment. - ** Your courage, truth, 
your innocence, and love, amaze and charm 
mankind.“ Smith's Pbæd. and Hypp. To be 
confufed, or thrown into perplexity, by ſome 
ſudden charge or addreſs, 

AMA'ZE, S. [See AMA'ZE, the verb] 
aſtoniſhment, or perplexity, cauſed by an un- 
expected object, whether good or bad; in the 
former caſe it is mixed with admiration, in 
the latter with fear, © Cafting back bis 
eyes with dire amaze.” Dryd. | 

AMAYZEDLY, Adv. Trrom amazed and 
51 in a manner expteſſive of ſprprize or aſto- 
nithment on the appearance of ſomething un- 


expected. 
AMA'ZEDNESS, S. [froth amazed and 
neſs] the tate of a perſon's mind when ar- 
fected with farprize, aſtoniſhment, confu- 
ſion, or perplexity. 2 
AMA'ZEMENT, 8. [from amate] con- 
fuſion ; perplexity ; admiratioh ; furprize, 
AMA'ZING, Part. from amaze] that 
which canſes ſurprize, aftoniſhment, of admi- 


ration. 


AMATZINGLV, Adv. [from 
and {y] ina manner capable of exciting afto- 
9 Aiſhment, 


AMB 
niſhment, wonder, or admiration; prodi- 
gioufly ; ſuprizingly. | 
AMAZON, S. [from 4, Gr. negative, 
and patog, a breaſt] one of thoſe women, 
who compoſed the nation fo called, who are 
ſuppoſed to have dwelt near the river Ther- 
modoon, on the Black Sea, They are re- 
ported to have compoſed a nation of them- 
ſelves, excluſive of males, and to have de- 
rived thejr name from cutting off one of their 
breaſts, that it might not hinder the exerciſe 
of their arms, and likewiſe that it might add, 
according to Hippocrates, ſtrength to that ſide 
which ſuffered the amputation, However, it 
muſt be ſaid, that the reality of ſuch a nation 
has been very warmly diſputed both by ancients 
and moderns. With reſpect to ourſelves, we 
beg leave to communicate our opinion in thoſe 
words of Sir Roger de Coverly in the Spec- 
tator, That much may be ſaid on both fides,”” 
"This term is likewiſe given to a celebrated ri- 
ver, called likewiſe the Maragnon, in Ame- 
rica. It received its firſt name, 1. e. the ri- 
ver of the Amazons, from the uſual cuſtom 
of the women attending their huſbands to war, 
either to animate them by their words, or aſ- 
fiſt them by their preſence ; as was common 
in the early ages, not only among the Gauls, 
but likewiſe among ourſelves in England. 
AMBA'GES, S. [Lat. from ajp$:, Gr. 
about, and age, Lat, to lead] a round about 
way of expreſſion; a method of relating any 
ſubject, wherein the narrative is not conduct · 
ed directly to the point. Circumlocutions. 
AMBASSA/DE, S. {cmbaſſade, Fr.] the 
office of a perſon, who is commiſſioned to 
negociate the affairs of a ſtate in foreign parts. 
AMBA/SSADOR, S. [ambaſſadeur, Fr. 
ambaxador, Span.] a perſon ſent by a prince 
or ſtate into that of a foreign one, as their 
repreſentative, to tranſact ſuch affairs as con- 
cern the public. Their perſons have always 
been eſteemed inviolable: and, by the civil 
law, their moveables, eſpecially ſuch as are 
deemed an acceſſion to their perſon, cannot 
be ſeized on, either as à pledge or payment of 
a debt, by order of execution or judgment, or 
by leave of the ſtate wherein they reſide, In 
'a ſecondary ſenſe, it implies any perſon ſent on 
= meſſage, even by a private perfon; a meſ- 
ſenger. | 
 AMBA/SSADRESS,S, [ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 
in its primitive ſenſe, the wife, or lady, ol 
an ambaſſador ; in a ſecondary one, a woman 
ſent on a meſſage, | 
AMBA'SSAGE, S. [ambaſſage, Fr.] the 
employ or office of a perſon acting as an am- 
baſſador. | . 
A MBE, S. [Gr. a commander] in Sur- 
ery, the name of an inſtrument made uſe of 
or reducing diſlocated bones, that is, ſuch as 
are out of Joint. Hs 
AMBER, S. [ambre, Fr. ambra, It.] a 
kind of gum, or roſin, found in the Baltic, 


en the ccaſt of Pruſſia. The phyſical quali- | | 


4M 


ties of this fubſtance have recommended it is 
fumigation to remove defluxions, and in pow- 
der as an alterative, abiorbent, ſweentener, 
aſtringent, lithontriptic, diuretic, c. 
AMBER, Adj, that which is made of 
amber. Amber bracelets, beads, and all 


his knavery.”” Shakeſp, That which is of 


a yellow colour, and tranſparent, reſembling 
amber in thoſe reſpects. All your clear 
amber drink is flat. Bac, > 


| A'MBERGRIS, S. [from amber and gris, 
grey, ambre-grigia, Ital.] a fragrant drug, of 


a ſuety ſubſtance, not ponderous, of an aſh co- 


lour, variegated like marble, ſometimes mark- 


ed with white ſpecks, and melts like wax. 
It is uſed by conſectioners and perfumers, in 
order to ſcent their commodities, and is re- 
commended by phyſicians as proper to raiſe 
the ſpirits, and accelerate their motions. 


ſeed ; is produced from a plant, both in the 
Antilies and in Egypt. In a good. ſoil it 
grows fix or ſeven feet high, if it be near 
ſome tree to ſupport it. The ſecd reſembles 
millet, is cordial, and gives the breath an a- 
greeable ſcent after eating, | 

A'MBER-TREE, S. [from amber and tree] 
by Botanifts, ſtiled frutex Afiicanus ambram 
ſpirans, or the African ſhrub, exhaling an 
ocour reſembling amber, Its chief beauty is 
its ſmall ever-green leaves, which, when rub- 
bed between the hands, emit a fragrance re- 
fembling amber, 


both, aud dexter, Lat. the right hand] a per- 
ſon who can uſe both bands equally. “ To 
give a reaſon of ambidexters and left - handed 
men.“ Brown's Yul. Err. One who would 
occaſionally engage in parties diametrically 
oppoſite, | 
AMBIDEXTE'RITY, S. [from ambidex- 
teritas, Lat.] the power of being able to uſe 
both hands equally. Double. dealing. 
AMBIDE/XTROUS, Adj. [from ambi- 
dexter] he who can make ile of either hand 
indifferently. Adopting the ſentiments. of 
contrary parties, | 
AMBIDE/XTROUSNESS, S. [from am- 
bidextrous, and neſs, of nes, neſſe, nyſſe, or NS, 
Goth. ] the quality of being able to uſe either 
hand with equal eaſe, or the engaging with dif- 
ferent parties without ſcruple; double-dealing, 
A'/MBIENT, Part. [from ambiens, Part. of 
ambio, Lat, to ſurround] that which covers 
every part, that which encompaſſes or ſur- 


rounds. * The ambient air u ide- interfus'd. 


Par. Loſt. | | 
AMBIGENAL, Adj. [from amb, of a- 
$i, Gr. about, and yiyvopuat, Gr. to be] in 
Mathematics, a name applied by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to one of the triple hyperbolas of 
the ſecond order ; one of the infinite legs of 


which falls within an angle formed by the a 


ſymptotes, and the other without it, 


AM» 


'AMBIDF/XTER, S. [Lat. from ambe, 


obtain à greater degree of power, an ad- 


Horſemanſhip, a pace wherein the two feet of 


degrees. 
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AMPBIGU), S. [Fr.from"ambiguus, Lat] 
an entertainmept, wherein the diſhes are ſet 
on table in a promiſcuous manner, without 
any regard to order, ſo as to perplex the gueſts, 

AMBIGUITY, S. {from ambiguus, Lat.] 
the quality of a word, or expreſſion, received 
in different ſenſes ; words whoſe ſignification 
are doubtful or uncertain. 

AMBI'GUOUS, Adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] 
applied to expreſſions, having more ſenſes 
than one, which are not eaſily determined. 
«© Ambiznous and, with doubtful ſenſe delud- 
ing.” Fer. BS : 

AMBIGUOUSLY, Adj. [from ambiguous 
and /y] uttered in equivecal' terms, or words 
baving two ſenſes, 

AMBPGUOUSNESS, S. [from ambiguous 
and 750 the quality which renders the ſigni- 
cation of a word uncertain, _ 

A'MBIT, S. [ambitus, Lat. ] the circum- 
ference, circuit, or meaſure of the outſide of 
any thing, 

AMBITION, S. [ ambitio, Lat.] the deſire 
of attaining ſomething greater or better than 
what a perſon is poſſeſſed of, A deſire of more 
power, or more extenſive empire; a deſire of 
greater poſts or preferment. 

AMBITIOUS, Adj. [ambitioſur, Lat.] 
deſirous, longing after, and induſtrious to 


vancement in honour, or a more extenfive do- 
minion, Proud, lofty, aſpiring; elegantly 
applied to inanimate things, and implying their 
being not contented with their preſent dimen- 
ſions, or ſituation.“ I have ſeen th' ambitious 
ocean ſwell, and foam, and rage. Shakeſp, 
Jul. 51 | 
AMBIVTIOUSLY, Adj. [from ambitious, 
and y] in a manner which ſhews a defire or 
thirſt after greater dignity, power, riches, do- 
minion, or preferment. | 
AMBUITIOUSNESS, S. [from ambitious 
and neſs] the quality of being defirous of a 
greater degree of honour, riches, or power, 
To A/MBLE, V. N. [ ambler, Fr. ambiage, 
Ital. from ambuho, Lat. to walk] to move up- 
on an amble; to move with a geatle motion; 
to move with anſaffected, or unnatural motion, | 
A/MBLE, S. [See A\MBLE, Verb.] in 


a horſe on the ſame fide move at the ſame 
time, or together, e 

AMBLER, S. [from amble] a horſe that 
has been taught to amble ; ſometimes called a 


pacer, x 


AMBLIGO'/NIUM, S. [Lat. from a 
Caog, Gr. obtuſe, and y, Gr. an angle] 
in Geometry, an obtuſe angled triangle, or 
that which has an angle greater than ninety 


A'MBLINGLY, Adv. [from ambling and 
ty, of lic, Sax. ] in ſuch a manner as to per- 
form that pace, by jockies called the amble. 
AMBLO'SIS, S. ſaufauoi;; Gr. from 


AM B 

#12), Cr. to miſcarry] in Medicine, a 
miſcarriage, See ABORTION, 5 

AMBLY'OPY, S. from [a HN, Gr. 
from exaBav;, Gr. dull, and , Gr. the eye] 
in Medicine, uſed by Hippocrates, to fignify 
that dimneſs of fight, common to the aged; 
but by AQuarius, for the gutts ſerena. 

AMBROYSIA, S. [Ag], Gr. of a, 
Cr. privative, and forocg, Gr. mortal] the 
imaginary or ſuppoſed food of the heathen 
deities, which preſerved them immortal. Fi- 
guratively, applied to any delicious fruit, by 
way of hyperbole, and ſignifying, that it was 
fit for the gods, or that it would communicate 
imortality. ES 

AMBROSIAL, Adj. [from ambroſia, Lat.] 
heavenly, delicious, or ſomething beyond the 
poſſeſſion of mortals, ** Aerial honey, and 
ambrofial dews. Dryd. * | 

A'MBS-ACE, S. [amþos as,' Span. ambes 
at, Fr.] a throw on dice, in which two aces 
are flung, eſteemed a very bad chance. 1 
had rather be in his choice, than throw ambs- 
ace for my life. Shakeſp. | 

AMBULA'TION, S. [from ambulatio, of 
ambulatum, ſupine of am:bulo, Lat. to walk] 
the act of walking. More offenſive laſſi- 
tudes than from ambulation. Brown's Vulgar 
Errors. | | 

AMBULA'TORY, Adj. [from ambula» 
tum, ſupine of ambulo, to walk] that which 


exerciſes the faculty or power of walking; or 


— 


that which moves by walking. 
A M BUR, S. [from amb, or emb, Sax. 
about, and Beort, a hill, or berg, an eminence 
on the earth] a bloody wart on a horſe's body, 
AMBUSCA DE, S. [embuſcade, Fr. em- 
boſcada, Span. imbeſcata, Ital. from bors, Fr. 
boſco, Ital. and boſque, Span. a wood] a place 
wherein men are hid in order to ſurprize an 
enemy. ERous'd the Grecians from their 
ambuſcade.”” Dryd. Applied with great ele- 
gance to luxurious foods, which teem with 
latent diſeaſes.Innumerable diſtempers lie 
in ambuſcade among the diſnhes. Spec. No. 
1 | 
AMBUSCA/DO, S. [embuſcado, Span.] a 
private place wherein men are hid to ſurprize 
an enemy. h | Ne. 
A!MBUSH, S. [embuſche, Fr. of embuſchey, 
Fr. to place in a wood, from bois, a wood 
or 5ziſ/on, a buſh] a place wherein ſoldiers are 
hid, in order to ſurprize an enemy. Bold 
in cloſe ambuſh, baſe in open field. Dryd. 
A ſnare laid by a private perſon to aſſaſſinate. 
% Once did I lay an ambuſh for your life,” 
Shakeſp. Rich, III. "a 
A/'MBUSHED, Adj. [of ambaſs] laying 
in wait, hid in order to ſurprize. | 
A'!MBUSHMENT, S. [from an] 2 
concealment, in order to ſurprize, 
AMBU!STION, S. [ ambuftio, Lat. from 
amb and uro, to burn] in Medicine, the effect 
which fire, or bodies heated by it, have on the 
K 2 5 SD. fleſh 


* 


AME 


* | when cauſed by fire immediately, term- | 
a 


urn; when by boiling liquors, a ſcald, 
A'MEL, S. [emaille, Fr. from ſchalmizin, 
chmeltzen, Teut. or ſmelter, Relg. to melt, 
or fuſe] the liquid matter which bodies are 
covered with by the enameller. This white 
amel is the baſis of all the fine concretes. 
MEN, Adv. (TAK: Heb, truth, of 
ok, aman, Heb, to 
the end of a ſentence, it R either an af- 
firmation, or a wiſh, Applied to Chriſt, it 
implies the truth, or he who has accompliſhed 
and verified not only all that the prophets have 
foretold concerning him, but likewife all that 
he has himſelf predicted. When repeated at 
the end of a ſentence, it implies a very ſtrong 
affirmation, according to the Hebrew, which 
expreſſed the ſuperlative. degree in this man- 
ner. Woman ſhall ſay, amen and amen. 

AMENABLE, S. [| amenable, Fr, from 
amener quelgu un] in Law, reſponſible, or ſub- 
Je& to enquiry and examination, Likewiſe 
tractable or caſily governed. : 

To AME!ND, V. f[amender, Fr. amend, 
Loh to alter ſomething faulty for the better, 
Applied to writings, to correct. To reform, 
applied to manners or behaviour. Amend 
your ways and your doings. Jerem. xxvi. 13. 
To grow from a more infirm ſtate to a better; 
to recover, | 
7 AME'NDABLE, Adi, [from amend] the 
poſſibility of an error's being corrected. 

AME/ND, S, [Fr. from amender, to fine] 
a fine by which a compenſation is made for a 

fault committed. We generally ſubſtitute a- 
 wzends in the plural for this word. Amende 
honorable, 1s an infamous kind of puniſhment 
in France, inflited on traitors, parricides, and 
other capital offenders, conſiſting in ſtripping 
the malefactor to his ſhirt, and leading him 
with a rope round his neck into court, to beg 
paxdon of his. king, court, and country; 
ſometimes death or the galleys are annexed to it. 

AME/NDER, S. [from amend and er] the 
perſon who makes the changes or alterations 
ina thing for the better. 

AME'NDMENT, S. [amendement, Fr.] 
an alteration which makes it better; a cor- 
rection. A change from vice to virtue, It 
fignifies a change from ſickneſs towards health; 
a recovery, ' | 

AMENDMENT, S. [emendatic, Lat. 
in Law, the correction of an error committed 
in A proceſs. . | 

AMENDS,. S. [ amend:, Fr.] ſomething 
paid to make good a damage done. Atone- 
went, or ſatisfaftion,. “Some, part of amend; 
for many ill plays, Dryd. ? 

AMENITY, S. [amonite, Fr. anicnyies, - 
Lat. Ia fituation,or proſpect, which affects the 
mind with, pleaſure or delight. © Rather a 
feat, of amenity and pleaſure.” Brogon's Pub. 
0 5 


\ 


true] when placed at 


AME 
To AME'RCE, v. A. [amercier, Norm, 
to fine] in Law, to inflit a pecuniary puniſh» 


ven.“ Par. Left. | | 

 AME'RCER, S. I from amercs and &] the 
| perſon who ſets the fine upon an offender 3 or 
ettles the value of the ſatisfaction or fine 
which, is to be paid. 


S. [from amerce] in Law, the fine impoſed on 


who is convicted, and therefore ſtands at the 
mercy of either. | | 


a Spaniard, ſent, in 1497, to improve the 
diſcoveries made by T one of the 
four quai ters of the world, by far the Iargeſt, 
the laſt diſcovered, and the richeſt, Its ex- 


turies which have elapſed fince its firſt diſco+ 
very, its boundaries have never been properly 
determined; what has hitherto been diſco- 
| vered reaches from Lat. 78 deg. N. to Lat. 6 
deg. S. 1. e. 134 deg. which taken in a dae 
Ene amounts to above $040 miles in length; 
with regard to its breadth it is very irregular, 
being in ſome places 3690 miles, and in others, 
not above 60 or 70 miles over: this vaſt 
country was buried from all the reſt of the 
| world, till 1492, when the enterpriſing ge- 
nius of a Columbus drew aſide the veil of ig» 


i 
| 
ö 
, 


bitants of the old werld, The honour of this 
treat diſcovery has been claimed by almoſt all 
the maritime nations in Europe ; the Spa- 
niards tell us, that Columbus received his 


countryman, who had been caſt on the coaſts. ; 
and the French again, that he had them from 
Betincourt, who firſt diſcovered the Azores; 
not to determine a conteſt, which would ra- 
ther occaſion laughter, tban knowledge, we 
muſt add, that our claim to the diſcovery of 
this new world is prior to that of the Spa- 
niards, whoſe pretenſions ſeem to be the beſt 
grounded: no one can diſpute the authenti- 
city of thoſe vouchers, whereby it appears 
that John. Cabat, a Venetian, a man no leſs 


in 1496, a year before the diſcovery of Co- 
lambus, who firſt. diſcovered Newfoundland, 
doc, fon of Owen Gwineth, was caft on 


relation ag fabulous, yet it has a great many 


dith ap Rheiſe, who gives us the account, 5 
ff Es 


ment, or fine a perſon a ſum of money for an 
| offence. © For his fault amerc d —of hea- 


AMERCEMENT,or AME'RCIAMENT, 
an offender againſt the king, or other lord, 


; AMF/RICA, S. [from' Americus Feſpuſio, 


tent is ſo vaſt, that notwithſtanding the cen- 


| norance, and ſhewed it to the ſurpriſed inha- 


lights from the papers of captain Aldres, their | 


enterpriſing or leſs ſkilled in navigation, than 
Columbus himſelf, was ſent by Hen. VII. 


and ſailing along the coaſt went, as far as'Flo- 
,rida, We muff not omit that the Welch, 
claim a more antient diſcavery. than, any 
yet produced; aſferting, that prince Ma- 


the coaſt of Florida, as early as 11370, r 
1190. Though indeed ſome look on this 


corroborating circumſtances, that make it 
appear not at all improbable, For Mere- 


3 or to Columbus, and died in the year 1477, 


thoſe ſupplies, which they ufed to draw from 


to de diſtinguiſhed from a diamond, except by 


nei, ta? tht which. is a: clerk of 


AMI 


which is fifteen years before Columbus began 
his expedition. To enumerate all the products 
of this great continent, would ſwell this vo- 
lume far beyond its a ber limits. Let it 
ſuffice to hint, that moſt nations, who have 
any concerns in this part of the globe, are 


taught by experience, that they, who promote | 


the trade of their plantations, in due ſubſer- 
viency to the intereſt of their mother-country, 
are likely to have the greateſt ſhare of mer- 
cantile ſhipping, can boaſt the beſt nurſery 


for ſeamen, enjoy an inexhauftible fund of 


riches, and will always be able to maintain the | 


ſovereignty of the ſeas, Ii this be the caſe, 
how can we ſufficiently applaud the great re- 
gard our preſent adminiſtration has had to theſe 
parts in the preſent war! What noble proſpects 
muſt our victories there open to the eyes of 
an admiring people ? And how muſt our won- 
der ceaſe at the preſent ſinking and deplora- 
ble ſtate of the French finances, when we con- 
ſider, that we have by conqueſt precluded 


their colonies ? 

A'METHYST, S. [from «pibuc®-, Gr. 
of a Gr. negative, Nav, Gr. to get 
drunk; becauſe it was ſuppoſed, when put 
into any liquor, to prevent the drinkers from 
intoxicating themſelves] in Natural Hiſtory, 
a precious ſtone of a. violet colour, approach- 


ing ſomewhat towards purple; it is ſome- 


times found without any colour, and is ſcarce 


its weight, and degree of hardneſs, : 
AMETHY'STINE, Adj. [from _— 
of a fine violet purple colour, reſembling that 
of an amethyſt, 
AMVABLE, S. [from amiable, Fr. of 


love. Twould make her amiable.” Shakeſp. 
Or bello. That which. is able to attract the 
affection of love or delight. 4niable, or ami- 
cable numbers, in Arithmetic, are thoſe, which 


© 
AMM 
amicus, Lat. a friend] endowed with all the. 
qualities, kindneſs, and ſoeial benevolence, 
which can knit the tie of friendſhip. 


AMICA/BLENESS, S. [from amicable 
and neſs] that quality which is exerted in per- 


forming acts of kindneſs, and in exerciſing 


the offices of friendſhip. | 
AMICA/BLY), Adv. from amicable and 
5] in ſuch a manner as is conſiſtent with the. 
warmeſt affection. | 

A'MICE, S. [of amifus, Lat. ami, Fr.] 
the firſt or undermoſt of the fix garments warn. 
by prieſts, and next to the albe, 

AMUID, or AM DST, Adv. [from a and 
mid, Sax. and Belg, [in the middle, with reſpe& 
to ſituation ; applied to things, placed in a 
firaight line, between or in the center, Sur- 
rounded by objects. Amid my flock with 


compaſs ; or amongſt. 


from the Eaſt-Indies. | | 
AMVSS, Adv. [from a and mis, Sax. Il. 

and Cimb. or miſ/a, Goth, which implies 

error, defect, corruption, or diſfimilitude] 


moral. That which thou haſt ſworn to do 


amiſs, impute it not. Cato, Improper, blame 
able, or ineonſiſtent with the dictates of rea- 
| fon, Contrary to a 2 meaning. 

A MIT, 8. Lame, Fr. from amicitia, 
Lat. J a ſtate, wherein there is the greateſt 
concord, harmony, or a mutual intercourſe 
| between two or more} perſons, Applied to 


to war. 
AMMI S. [A, Gr.] in Botany, bi- 


2 


AMMON, [Gr. from Auj®-, - Gr. 


woe my voice I tear.” Sidney. Within the 
AMIE'STIES, S. cotton cloaths, imported 


wrong, or contrary to any law, divine, or. 
amiſs,” Shakeſp. K. Jahn, If 1 have done 


vations, peace, herein ftates are employed. 
in promoting the good of each other, oppoſed. 


ſhop's-weed, an umbelliferous plant. The 
flowers have each five petals, ſhaped like a 
heart; and five lender ſtamina crowned with 
roundiſh ſummits. 


9 I 


are equal to the ſum of each ochers aliquot ſand, or amxon, Egypt. a ram] one of the 
parts. | titles of Jupiter, among the Scythians; by 
 AMIAP'LENESS, S. [from amiable and | mythologiſts imagined to be the hieroglyphic 
neſs] the quality which renders a perſon or | of the Sun, and that the borns which he is 
thing an object of delight, pleaſure, or love. repreſented. with, are its beams: what cor- 
« As ſoon as the natural gaiety. and amiable- | roborates their conjecture is, that Jupiter 
neſs of the young man wears, off. Guard. Ammon was uſually repreſented in the figure . 
A'MIABLY, Adv. [from am!ab/e and y] Hof a ram; not but it muſt be confeſſed, that 
in ſuch a manner as to gain love. © _ _ | on ſome medals he is figured ina human 


 AMIA'NTHUS, or AMIA/NTUS, or 
ASBESTOS, S. [ajpavr©®-, Gr. from a, Gr. 


negative, and paw, Gr. to pollute} in Na- 


tural Hiſtory, a foſſil ſtone, or mineral ſub- 
ſtance, of a whitiſh colour, and woolly tex» 
ture, conſiſting of fmall filamen's, which 
reſiſts, and is not conſumed by the moſt in- 


tenſe fre; it is. found in India, Tartary, | 


Siberia, Egypt, the iſle of Angleſey in Wales, 
Scotland and other parts, ks 


with two rams horns growing out of his head, 15 


near his ears. 


which there are two ſorts, the natural and ar- 


AuMONIAc, S. [ ammeon:acam, Lat. ſa 
called from its. growing near the. temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, in Lybia] a medicinal gem 
which diſtils in white drops from a ſerulaceous 
plant, on the ſandy plains of Lybia. 
AMMONIAC [SAL R. a volatile ſalt, of 


i n | | tificial. The natural was found near the ſame. . 
AMICA/BLE, Adj. [of amicabilii, from] place as the plant, and derives its name from 


4 ; 00 


- 


member] an act wherein a prince promiſes par- 


AMO 
the ſame ſource. The artificial ſal emmoni:ze 
is brought from Egypt, and is made from the 
foot of tufts, or dung of animals fed with firaw, 
fublimed in glaſs bottles ſhaped like bombs, 
AMMONYACAL, Adi. [from ammoniac] 
thar which has the properties of ammoniac, as 
above deſcribed. © Diſtillation deſtroys the 
 emmoniacal quality of animal ſalts,” A.- 
buthn. q 5 
AMMUNT/TION, S. ¶ from munitio, Lat. 
of munio, Lat ] ſuch arms, inſtruments, and 
tores, as are neceflary to carry on a war; 
military ſtores. 7 
AMMUNUYTION-BREAD, S. [from am- 
munition and bread] bread provided for an army 


or garriſon, 
A'MNESTY, S. [Awvnga, Gr. to re- 


don to criminals for offences paſt ; an act of 
oblivion, | Ed 

A/MNION, or AMNIOS, S. [from ad, 
Gr. a lamb, the whole being put for a part, 
1. e. the fkin, by a figure of rhetoric, called 
fynecdoche] in Anatomy, a white tranſpa- 
rent, thin, ſoft membrane, of an uneven ſur- 
face on the outſide, but ſmooth oa the inſide, 
. Immediately covering the fœtus. | 

 ANMIOMI, S. [ Belg. ] the Dutch name: for 
Jamaica pepper. 

AMON, or AMO NGST, Prep. [on- 
wang, grmang, Sax. from gemangan, Sax. or 
engen, Teut. to mix, or e d fa or 

reſiding with. Thou, Lord, art among 
them. MNunb. xiv. 14. Mingled with, 

 A\MORIST, S. [from amor, Lat. love] 
one who is captivated with the charms of a fe- | 
male; one who is in love; a lover. 

AMORO!SO, S. [Ital.] a lover. 

A'MORQUS, Adj. [amoureux, Fr. amoroſo, 
Tral.] fond. Smitten with love at the fight of 
an amiable object. The am'rous maſter 
own'd her potent eyes. Prior, Figura- 
rively, that which is the cauſe of love; orthat 
| which is uſed by lovers. 

A'MOROUSLY, Adv. [from amorozs 
and ] wich great appearance of affection or 
love; in a fond or loving manner. 

AMO RT, Adv. [amorrir, Fr. or a la mort, 
Fr. at death's door] immerſed ſo deeply in the 
thought of ſome preſent calamity, as to appear 
quite ſtupified, ſpiritleſs. How fares it, 
Kate? What?! ſweeting, amort“ Shakef. 

AMORTIZA'TION, AMO/RTISE- 
MENT, S. [ arrrtifement, amortiſſable, from 
amortir, Fr. to extinguiſh] in Law, a trans- 
ferring of lands to a corporation, &c, to remain 
in their poſſeſſion for ever; called an aliena- 
tion of lands and tenements in mort-main. 

To AMO'R'TIZE, V. A. [amortir, Fr.] 
to alien or transfer Jands to any corporation, 

1d, or fraternity for ever, 

To A'MOVE, V. A. [amoveo, Lat.] in 
Law, to remove a perſon from his poſt, or 
Es Es | 


AMP 
To AMOUNT, V. N. ſamonter, Fr.] ap- 
plied to arithmetical proceſs, to make up. to 
come to, when all the ſeparate parts, or 
figures are added together. To compoſe, 
when united: “ How much this will amount 


as a conſequence, l 
AMOUNT, S. [from amount, the verb] in 
Arithmetic, the ſum produced by the addition 
of ſeveral numbers or quantities; the product 
of ſeveral quantities added together. The 
conſequence, reſult ; or value. Ye lyin 
vanities of life, what is your amount? Thom, 
Nint. : | 
AMOUR, S. [from amour, Fr.] a love 


thing vicious. 

AMPHIARTHROISIS, 8. {from aa, 
Gr. both, and ag9gwoig, Gr, joining, or ar- 
ticulation] in Aſtronomy, a dubious, or neu- 
tral articulation, or joining, diſtinguiſhed 
from the diarthrofis from its having no con- 
ſpicuous motion; and from the ſynarthrofis 
from its not being without ſenfible motion. 

AMPHI'BIOUS, Adj. [Gr. from at, 
Gr. both, double, or on both ſides, and, EG., 
| Gr, life, as living both kinds of life] that 
which can live both upon the earth, and in 
the water, as if either element was natural to 
it. Amphibious animals partake ſumewhat 


frog, otter, tortoiſe, ſea calf, crocodile, Ge. 
are of this ſpecies. | | 5 N 

AMPHIBLESTROVDES, S. [Gr. from 
epapicanceory, Or. a net, and dog, Gr. a 
form, or ſhape] in Anatomy, a coat of the 
eye. : 2 
AMPHIBO'!LOGY, S. [from ep$:30®-, 
Gr. and xD., ſpeech or a word] in Rheto- 


ſo placed in a ſentence, that they will admit 
of a different ſenſe, according to the different 
manner of combining them, as in the follow- 
ing ſentence. Noll regem occidere timere bonum 
eff, Which may either be rendered, Do 


dr do not kill the king; for it is good to fear, 
or decline it.“ i 

AMPHYBRACHYS, S. [Gr. from aht, 
Gr. on both ſides, and Beayvs, Gr. fhort] the 
name of a foot in Latin and Greek poetry, con- 


| ſiting of three ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of 


which are ſhort, and the middle long, as in 
ſyllable, is long. 
on each fide, ange, Or. long] a foot in Greek 


the firſt and laſt of which are long, and the 
middle ſhort. 


a ſerpent, ſuppoſed to have two heads. 


Par, Lofl, 
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to. Burn, Theor, To atiſe, or flow from, 


intrigue ; including the ſecondary idea of ſome- 


of the nature of fiſhes. Aburb. The beaver, 


ric, an abuſe of language, wherein words are 


not fear to kill the king; it is a good action; 


amore, the a and e are ſhort, and mo, the midd'e / 
AMPHPMACER, S. [Lat. from apy, - 


or Latin poetry, conſiſting of three ſyllables, . 


| AMPHISB/E/NA, s. Or. apgiofawn] - 
Scorpion and aſp, and anpbiſtæ na dire.“ 


AupHUs 


na Ae s 


* 
\ 


- extent, wide, or 
ainp/e lap.“ Thomſ. Applied to bulk, large, 


AMP 


 AMPHUSMILA,. Ss. [or. from «141, 


en both ſides, and opuny Gr. a knife] a diſ- 
ſecting knife, ſo called from its having an edge 
on both ſides. | 
_ AMPHITHF/ATRE,. 8, Tapia ho 
Gr. of au, Gr. about, and frzai, Gr. 
to ſee] an antient building of an oval form, 
with ſeats riſing above each other in the inſide, 
for ſectators to ſee the combats of gladiators, 
wild beaſts, Cc. : 
A!/MPLE, Adj. 2 oy, applied to 


pacious. On nature's 


great, or big. © And now and then an ample 
tear trill'd down.“ Shakeſp, Lear. Applied 
to permiſſion, or liberties granted, full; with- 
out teſtraint. Land where, and when you 
picaſe, with ample leave. Dryd. Applied to 


gifts, large, liberal.“ The earl made ample 


promile,”” Clarend. Applied, to writings, 
full, minute, containing all the circumſtan- 


ces. 
To AMpLIATE, V. [amplio, Lat.] to 
enlarge, extend, to make additions to. 


AMpLIATION, S. [from ampliatio, Lat. 


empliation, Fr.] applied to rumors, increaſing 
their ſenſe by additional circumſtances ; an 
exaggeration, or enlargement. Enlargement, 
Cifſuſiveneſs, or dwelling long upon a ſub- 
ject. | 
To AMPLIF!CA!TE, V. A. [amplificio, 
Lat. | to enlarge, to dwell long upon a ſubject, 
* AMPLIFICA'TION, S. [ amplification, Fr. 
emplificatio, Lat.] enlargement, or increaſe of 
dimenſions, applied to a body; but generally 
ſpeaking, it is uſed for a figure of rhetoric, 
which conſiſts in a beightening of a deſcription, 
commendation, definition, or the blame of a 


thing by ſuch an enumeration of particulars, 
as moſt forcibly affect the paſſions, Hyper- 


bolical expreflion, *” Is the poet juſtifiable 
for relating ſuch incredible amplifications.”” 
Pope's Odyſſe | 

AMPLIFVER, S. [from amplify and er] 
one who enlarges, 
To A'/MPLIFY, V. A. [ amplifier, Fr. 
from amplus, Lat. large or ample, and fo, 
Lat. to be made] to increaſe the dimenſions, 
or number of parts; applied to matter or body. 


To increaſe or heighten, applied to quality. 


« Amplify the ſound. Bac. Nat. Hi. To 
extend, or enlarge, applied to power or domi- 


nion. A deſire of amplifying their power. 


Joo tender compleat, or increaſe by additions, 


applied to writings. © My health is inſufficient 
toincreaſe and amplify theſe remarks.” Warts. 
To expatiate, to treat fully, to enlarge upon. 


* repreſent in a pompous, heightened, and 


hyperbolical manner, © Homer amplifies, not 
invents,” Pope. : 

. A/MPLITUDE, S. [ amplitude, Fr, ampli- 
tudo, Lat.] compaſs or extent. Greatneſe, 
er largeneſs. Te enlarge their minds to the 


4 


ANA 
amplitude of the world.” Bacon. Capacity, 
induced with powers ſufficient, Amplitu 
in Aſtronomy, is an arch of the horizon, in- 
tercepted between the eaſt and weſt part there- 
of, and the center of the ſun, ſtar, or planet 
at its riſing or ſetting ; at the riſing it is called 
ortive, and at the ſetting occaſive. 
To A\MPUTATE, V. A. [amputo, Lat.] 
in Surgery, to cut off a limb. 

AMPUTA'TION, S. [ amputdtio, Lat.] in 
Surgery, the cutting off a limb, or other pat 
of the body. : 

AMSTERDAM, S. N r Lat. 
from Amſtel, the name of a river, and dam, 
Belg. a dyke] the capital of the United Pro- 
vinces, fituated in North Holland, one of the 
moſt beautiful and richeſt cities in Europe 
for its ſize» It is, ſituated in lat. 52. deg, 20 
min. N. long. 4 deg. 30 min. E. 

To AMU'SE, V. A. [amuſer, Fr. muyſen, 
Belg.] to employ a perſon's thoughts on ſome 
object that may engage them from wandering 
to any other, including the idea of ſomething 
trifling, © He amuſed his followers with idle 
promiſes,” To entertain with ſomething a- 
greeable, which has not force enough to di- 
vert; and wants importance to pleaſe, © 1 
cannot think it natural for a man, who is 
much in love, to amuſe himſelf with trifles. 
Walſh. | 
AMU'SEMENT, S. [from amuſe] an em- 
ployment, in order to avoid the tediouſneſs of 
ination. ** His amuſement was to give poi- 
ſon to dogs and. cats. Pope. Any thing 
which engages the mind, or is the object of 
the ſenſes ; -an entertainment. | 

AMU'SER, S. [from amuſe and er] one 
who deludes; or engages the attention of an- 
other, by ſpecious, or falſe promiſes, 
 AMU'SIVE, Adj. [from amuſe] that which 
engages the attention to ſomething trifling, 
ſpecious, and deluſive. Th' amyfve arch 
before him flies. Themſon. 

A'MY, S. [ami, Fr. from amicus, Lat. a 
friend] in Law, ſtiled likewiſe prochein amy, 
the neareſt friend, the neareſt relation to an 
infant or orphan, and on that account to be 
entruſted for him. | 

AN, Article, [ane, Sax, ain, Goth, can, 
Belg. ain, Teut. u, Gr.] an indefinite arti- 
cle put before nouns of the fingular number, 
which begin with a vowel, or an b, when not 
ſounded or aſpirated, as an eye, an hour; but 
if aſpirated, the þ then is looked on as having 
the power of another conſonant, and @ is uſed, 


a8 4 hand, a hare. Applied to number. it ſig- 


nifies one, in a looſe and undetermined ſenſe. 
% There will be many an hour. Locke, Ap- 
plied to a ſingle thing, as repreſenting the ſpe- 
cies, it ſignifies any, or ſome, © An elephant 
might ſwim in this water.“ 
ANA, Adv. ſ[avz, Or.] a word uſed in 
phyſical preſcriptions, to figaify that the in- 
1 4 gredienta 


| 


ANA | 
gredients which immediately -precede, are to 
de in equal quantities. FT | 


* 


| ANA | 
ua, Gr, x letter, or writing, from Yeoh, Gr, 


| 1 to write] the tranſpoſing of the letters of a 
__ ANABAPPTISTS, S. [from a, Gr. a- | name ſo as to cotnpoſe ſome new word or ſen- 


gain, and Sanlige, Gr. to baptize, from their { tence from them, 


baptizing thoſe a ſecond time, who had received | 


that ſacrament in their infancy] A religious 
ſect, whoſe diſtinguiſhed tenet is, that perſons 
are not to be baptized before they come to 
years of diſcretion, and are able to give an ac- 
count of the principles of their profeſſion, 
The firſt founders of this ſect were originally 
diſciples of Martin Luther, whole names 
were Nicholas Storch, Mark Stubner, and 
Thomas Munzer ; they firſt broached their 
principles in 152 1. 
ANABA'SIS, S. [avaFaoi;, Gr. from a- 
yaBayw, Gr. to aſcend] in Phyſic, the aug- 
mentation, or ſtate of a diſeaſe, fever, or fit, 
in its growth. | 
ANABIBACON, S. [Arab.] in Aſtro- 
nomy, the node of the moon, where ſhe 
paſſes the ecliptic from N. to, S, called the 
Dragon's Tail. „„ 
ANACAMPTIC, Adj. ee e 
Jo, Gr. to ſend back] that which is returned; 
beat back again; reflected. In the plural. 
anacamptics, is a term applied to that part of 
philoſophy which treats of the reflection of 
the rays of light, called likewiſe Catoptrics. 
ANACATHA'RTIC, Adj. {from eva, 
Gr. upwards, and xafaipw, Gr. to cleanſe or 
ni, in Medicine, that which purges up- 
wards, as a vomit, | 
ANACHRONISM, S. [ava, Gr, and 
x2ov©-, time] in Chronology, the miſplacing 
an action with reſpect to the time in which it 
was performed; a miſtake in computing the 
time when an event happened, 
ANA'CREON, S. [Gr. from ave and 
xeew, Gr. to reign] a Greek poet, born at 
Teios, a town of Ionia, who floutiſhed when 
Polycrates reigned at Samos, and Hypparchus 
at Athens. As a writer, he was a perſon of 
an elegant taſte ; his poems have a galety that 
charms, and an eaſineſs which ſteals away our 
praiſe ; though his ſubjects are. trifling, they 
would extort a ſmile from the ſullen . of 
- auſterity, and make the eye of gaiety ſparkle 
with joy. His death is very remarkable, ſup- 
poſed to have been owing to a grape-ftone, 
which ſtuck in his throat, and choaked him, 
in the $5th year of his age, 
ANA CREON TIC, Adj. [from Anacreon] 
that which is written in the taſte of Anacreon. 
ANADIPLOYSIS, S. [Gr. avat:wkwois, 
Gr. of avs, Gr. again, and N αν]² . ] e, Gr, to 
double] in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein the 
word, which ends one ſentence or verſe, be- 
gins another, | | 
 ANAGO'GICAL; Adj. [from av, up- 
wards, Gr, and ayw, Gr. to lead] applied to 
Scripture, thoſe parts which rclare to eternity, 
or the life to come; | 
ANAGRAM, S. [of a, Gr, and ga 


ANACRA MMA TISM, S. [from ana- 
ram] the act of tranſpoſing letters ſo as to 
orm an anagram. The only quinteſſence 
that hitherto the alchemy of wit could draw 
dut of names, is anagrammatiſm. Camden. 

ANAGRA/MMATIST, S. [from ana- 
gram] one who makes anagrams, 

ANALE'CTA, S. [Gr. plural, from a, 
Gr, and x., Gr. to collect] a collection of 
ſmall and detached pieces ; a miſcellany. 
- ANALE'MMA, S. [Gr. ava>njupan, from 
avarautayw, Gr. to reſume] an orthographic 
projection of the ſphere on the plane of the 
meridian, by trait lines and ellipſes 5 wherein 
the eye is ſuppoſed to be at an infinite diſtance, 
and in the E, pr W. points of the horizon, 
Likewiſe a mathematical inftrament, with 


the ſphere projected on it, and a moveable * 


horizon and index, by which ſeveral problems 
relating to the ſphere may be ſolved, without 
the trouble of a calculation, 

ANALEPTIC, Adj. [araanwln®-, Gr. 
from avaAapFhavw, Gr. to reſtore] in Phyſic, 
medicines proper to reftore the body when 
emaciated, either by the long continuance of 4 


diſorder, or want of food. Analeptic medi» 


eines cheriſh the nerves.” Quincy. . | 

ANALO'/GICAL, S. [from ley] ap- 
plied to words, a term, which ſignifies any 
particular idea as attributed to ſeveral others, 
not by way of reſemblance, but on account 
of ſome evident reference to the original idea. 


Thus „“ a ſound or healthy pulſe, a ſound di- 


cauſe they have reference-to a ſound and 
eres, * Watts, That which — 
a reſemblance in ſome reſpetts, though dif- 
ferent in others. £4 85 25 

ANALO'GICALLY, Adv. [from analb- 
gical and y] in a manner wherein there is 
ſome reſemblance to the thing compared, 
though it may not hold good with reſpe& to 
all its properties; defined by Johnſon ia ag 
cal manner. 


ANA'LOGISM, S. av), of ave, 


Gr. and a, Gr. reaſon] in Logic, an ar- 


gument drawn from the cauſe to the effect, 
and importing an unanſwerable neceffity. - 


To ANALO'GIZE, V. A. [from analo- 


2 to turn into an analogy; to form a re- 
emblance, or run a parallel between thing! 


which differ; to interpret a thing as if it had 


a reference or reſemblance to fomething elſe, 
ANA'LOGOUS, Adj. [from analogy} 

that which bears a reſemblance to a thing in 

ſome particulars, þut not in all. 
ANALOG, S. [from avanoyia, Gr.] 2 


reſemblance which one thing bears to another, 
in forme of its properties or qualities, thought 


not in all; when we ſpeak of the divine Be- 


ings 


geſtion, ſound ſleep, are malegical words, be- 


* 


* 
is 
d, 
to 
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in Chemiſtry, to reſolve a eompound into its 


principles or motives, | 


into its firſt principles. 


and g ee, a configuration, of pzoppn, Gr, 


. pines, 


ANA 
ing, we are obliged to have recourſe to this rhe- 
thod of expreſſing ourſelves, becauſe divine 
matters are not the objects of our ſenſes, and 
cannot be conceived any other ways than by 
their ſimilitude, proportion, or connection with 
ſenſible things; ſo that analegy means a re- 
ſemblance in kind or ſort, but a difference with 
reſpect to manner, ; | 

_ ANA!LYSIS, S. Long Gr. from ava, 
Gr. and u, Gr. to diſſolve, or break in pieces] 
a {eparation or ſolution of a compound body 
iato the parts of which it conſiſts, 4 The 
«naly/is of the dew of any place. Arbuthn, 
In philoſophy, the conſidering the different 
parts of a thing ſeparately, and drawing con- 
clufions from the experiments made on them 
io that ſtate. © Ana/yſis conſiſis in making 
experiments and obſervations.” Newt. Opt. 
The reſolving of a thing into its conſtituent 
parts, as of a ſentence into ſingle words; of 
words into ſyllables ; of ſyllables into letters; 
of a tune into its ſingle notes; of an argument 
into its ſeveral propoſitions ; and of a book 
into the ſeveral heads, or topics, of which it 
treats, In Mathematics, it implies the diſ- 
covering of the truth or talſhood of a propoſi- 


ti0n, 
ANALY'/TIC, Adj. [avaurixeg, Gr.] the 
reſolving a thing into its primary, clemental 
or conſtituent parts; the reducing a book into 
the ſeveral topics which it treats of; the argu- 
ing on the principles or conceſſions of an op- 
ponent, till he is reduced to a dilemma, 
ANALY'TICAL, Adj. from analyſe] 
that which pretends to reſolve things into 
their firſt principles, 8 
ANALY'TICALLY, Adv. from anali- 
tical and {y] in ſuch a- manner as to ſeparate a 
thing into the parts of which it is compoſed, 
to reſolve a ſubſtance into its firſt principles, 
To ANALY/ZE, V. A. [a, Gr.] 


firſt principles. To analyze them, and take 
aſunder their heterogeneous parts. Boyle. 
To inveſtigate, or trace a thing to its firſt 


„ ANALY'ZER, S. [from analyze and er, 
implying an agent, from ever, Sax. or watr, 


Goth. a man] that which can reduce a thing 
ANAMORPHO'SIS, S. [from ava, Gr. 


a ſhape] in Perſpective, the deſcribing a fi- 
gure, which in one point of view ſhall ap- 
pear to be deformed, and monſtrouſly miſhap- 
en, but in another regular, and in due pro- 
Portion; or a delineation of an object which 

all appear monſtrous to the naked eye, but 
when viewed in a cylindrical mirror, ſhall 
appear regular and harmonious; there are 
ſeveral pieces of this kind in the Athmolean 
Muſeum at Oxford. ES 

ANA'NAS, S. [in Botany] the pine-apple, 


anathema] to pronounce the ſentence of ex- 


ANA 
|  ANA/PHORA, S. [Gr. ayaqpoza, a repe- 
; tition] a figure in rhetoric, wherein ſeveral 
ſentences begin with the ſame word ; of which 
the following Pſalm affords a beautiful and 
noble example. The voice of the Lord is 
powerful; the voice of the Lotd is full of 
. majeſty ; the voice of the Lord breaketh the 
ren of Lebanon. Ec. P/al. xxix. 3. 
| ANAPLERO/TIC, S. Ha , Gr, to 
fill up] in Medicine, that which incarns, or 
; fills up any wound with fleſh. | 
' A'NARCH, S. [from « Gr. negative, and 
WT Gr. a ruler] one who is the author or 
promoter of confuſion, or ſedition ; a rebel, 
Him thus the anarch old. Par, Loft. he 

ANARCHICAL, Adj. [from anarchy] 
that which is not ſubject to rule, Jaws, or go- 
vernment; rebellious; or ſeditious. In this 
ararchical and rebellious ſtate of human na- 
ture. Cheyne. "4 ; 

A!NARCHY, S. [avzgyia, Gr, anarchia, 
Lat.] a ſtate wherein there is not, or no one 
will acknowledge, a ſupreme magiſtrate z a 
ſtate wherein people are without the enforce- 
ment of laws, and will not ſubmit to them; 
rebellion ; ſedition; and confuſion, 

ANASA/RCA,. 8. [from ava, Gr. and 
oe, fleſh] in Phyſic, a kind of univerſal 
droply, wherein the ſkin appears bloated, and 
yields to the imprefſion like dough. _ 

ANASTOMO/SIS, S. [Gr, from ava, 
through, and goa, Or. a mouth] in Ana- 
tomy, the inoſculations, or opening of two 
veſſels into each other. 

ANA/STROPHE, S. [from ava, and 
cet, Gr. to turn] in Rhetoric, diſpoſition, 


or placing of words, wherein they do not fol- 


low the grammatical conſtruction, and thoſe 
which ſhould follow are placed firſt ; as Italiam 
eontra, for contra Ttaliam, in Virgil, Notes 
angelical, for Angelical notes, in Milton. 
ANA'THEMA, S. | from ava, and rin 
Gr. to place, or ſeparate, called in the 
Hebrew D592 cherem, Heb.] among the Jews 
it ſignified ; Firſt, Something dedicated to. the 
ſervice of the Deity ; Secondly, Something 
devoted to deſtruction, as the city of Jericho 
was, Fofh, vi. 17. Thirdly, a perſon who 
was the object of univerſal averfion ; and 
Fourthly, One who, on account of fome of- 
fence, was denied the privileges of ſociety, 
and baniſhed from the ſynagogue. The term 
implies not only the curſe, or act of excom- 
munication, but the perſon excommunicated 
or curſed likewiſe. | 
 ANATHEMA'TICALLY, Adv. [from 
anathematical, and 9] in the manner or form 
of an anathema, or ſentence of excommuni- 


cation. 75 
To ANATHETMATIZ E, V. A. [from 


communication againſt any perſon. 
ANATOꝶ MIC AL, Adj. [from N 
de 


ſo called ſrom its reſemblance to the coins 0 | 


f that which is uſed in anatomy to ſepara 
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ANC 

parts of an animal, or ſubſtance to be diflefted, 
That which is diſcovered by anatomy, or in 
the diſſection of a body. That which is ſepa- 
rated, applied to the ſmall and conſtituent 
particles of a body, | 
 ANA/TOMIST, S. [ anatomifte, Fr.] one 
who diſſects the body of human creatures, 
brutes, or plants; dividing every one of the 
parts from each other; enquiring into their ſe- 


veral uſes and properties; their various affec- 


tions; che wonder of their ſeructure, Se. 

To ANA'TOMIZE, V. A, [from ara, 
Gr. and Texavew, Gr. to cut] to diſlect, or ſe- 
parate, by means of inſtruments, every part 


of the body; to diſcovery all the properties of | ſtop 


a. truth or thing; to lay open the ſeeret 
motives, affections or diſpoſition of a perſon's 
mind. Should I aratorze him to thee as 
he is, I muſt bluff} and weep. Sharp. 
ANA'TOMY,S. | avatopuua, Gr. See ANA- | 
TOMTZE] the diſſecting, or ſeparating the 
parts of a human, or vegetable body, in order 
to diſcovery its ſtructure, and the different 
uſes of its ſeveral parts. After a long diſuſe 
tkis art revived in the ſixteenth century; prior 
to which, the diſſection of a human body was 


looked upon as ſacrilege; nay, even to this 


very day, tha uſe of anatomy and ſkeletons is 
forbidden in Muſcovy; the firſt, as inconfif- 
tent with humanity; and the ſecond, as ſub- 
ſer vient to witchraft. Applied in a hemorous 
manner to a perſon who has little fleſh on his 
bones; one who is emaciated by diſeaſe or 
labour, ſo as to reſemble a ſkeleton ©* A hun- 
gry, lean-fac'd villain—A meer anatomy.” 
Shakefp. | 
ANATORON, S. a kind of native ſalt 
extracted from the waters of the Nile, by eva 


poration and cryſtalization, and is ſuppoſed to 


be the nitre of the antients. 
ANCESTOR, S. [ anceſtre, Fr. of anteceſſor, 
Lat. one who goes before] the perſon from 
whom one is deſcended by birth. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from predeceſſor, becauſe that is uſ- 
ed to fignify thoſe whom we ſuteeed in digni- 


ty or office, but anceſtor thoſe whom we 
follow by natural deſcent, and as men, whe- | 


ther by father or mother's ſide. 
ANCESTRAL, Ag. [from anceflor] in 
Law, that which may be claimed in right of 
our anceſtors, or that which has been done by 
them. Homage anceſtral, is that which has 
been paid by our anceſtors.. Jacob's Chamb. 
' ANCESTRY, S. from ancefor] fuch 
perſons of a family from whom a perſon is de- 
fcended ; family, Kneage ; progenitors ; pe- 
digree; deſcent or birth. © Title and ance 
render a good man more illuſtrious,” Guard, 
AN'CHOR, S. [anchora, Lat, from ay- 
xvea, Gr. wherein the g is always pronounced 
likg n before” , as it is in the Gothic like- 
wiſe] an inſtrument formed of an heavy ſtrong 
piece of fron, with a double hook or two 
barbs at one end, and a ring to hold a cable 


AND © 
with in the other, uſed to keep! hips'or othel 
veſſels from driving with the wind; tide, or 


currents. It is uſed with the fellewing verbs, 


to drop; or caff; which imply the letting 
down; and to eveigh, which ſignifies the pul- 
ling up the anchor. Figuratively, it denotes 
any thing whieh keeps from motion or fluctu- 
ation, including the ſecondary idea of ſeeu- 
rity. e Which hope we have as an arbor of 
the ſoul. Heß. vi. 10. I OS 
To AN/'CHOR, V. N. from anchor the 
ſubſtantive] to be ſecured from danger; or 
ſtopped; to be kept from driving by means 
of an anchor, Figuratively, to faſten; to 
„ My intention ancBers on Iſabel.“ 
Shakeſp, * My nails were anchor'd in thine 


eyes. Shakeſp. Ricb. III. Anchor-holds, the 


faſtneſs procured by an anchor. | 
ANCHORAGE, 8. Ftrom anchor] the 


keep a ſhip from driving: the anchors them- 
ſelves, or the duty paid for anchoring in a port. 


a contraction of anacboret] one ho goes into 
deſerts and unfrequented places; in order to 
practiſe the greateſt auſterities, and put him- 


ſelf out of the reach of temptation. 4 


hermit, none of the ancient amcborets coul 
go beyond you,” Por. b 
ANcHO V, S. fascbet, Fr. anchova, 
Span. anti we, Ital.] à ſmall ff, much uſed 
for ſauce, fiſhed for on the coaſt of Provence, 


generally im the night-time, with à light at 


the ſtern of the veſſel. ee 
ANCIENT, Adj. ancien, Fr.] that 
which has endured for ſome time; that which 
has been formerly, or ſome time ago; op- 
poſed ty moders; but not to'weev. Applied to 
life, or the duration of things.“ With the 
ancient is wiſdom,” Jeb xii. 12. When 
applied to the revival of à thing, it figniftes 


pzf or former.“ Though the ancients thus 


their rules invade. is on 885 
' AY/NCIENTLY, Adv. [from ancient, and 
5 in former times, in times long paſt, or 
before the preſent inſtant. ä 
ANelEN TRV, S. [from ancrent] a pedi- 
gree which can be traced a' great many years 
backwards; or a family which has been noted 
for a long courſe of years. © Think to enoble 
themſelves by refting their anciemtry from 
the Spaniards.” Spencer. 8 . 
ANCLE, S. See ANKEE, -- | 
| AND, Conjunct. [from and, Sax. ende, 
Belg. and, Tevt, 
by which ſentences are joined together, fignt- 
 fying that what was affirmed or denied of the 


ſentence before it, holds good, or may be 


affirmed Hhkewiſe of that whicht comes after it. 
« He honoured his father and his mother.“ 
Likewiſe : To make diſcoveries in human 
life, and to ſettle the proper diſtinctions. 
Tatler. 


| ANDFRONS, 3. irons plared at each end 


| 


effect which an anchor has, ſo as to hold or 


A'NCHORET, or ANCHORFTE, 8. 


„Fr. Th.] a particle, 


pri vate perſon 3 a piece of ſecret | hiſtory, 


Gr. the wind, and ppaqu, Gr. to deſcribe] a 


eus or new, Belg. new, Teut. ny, Dan. and 


term, implying a perſon who is ſent, or com- 


| ferent degrees of dignity, power, and perfec- 
tion. And a gold coin, ſo called from its 
baving the figure of an angel upon it, which 


1 Hen, VIII. and 208. in 38 Eliz. Figura- 
tinely, a perſon of exquiſite beauty, and ſu- 


/ 

ANG | 

vf a grate, in which à ſpit turns; or irons on 
Which wood is laid to. burn inſtead of A grate, 
An andiron of braſs. Bacon s Nat. Hiſtory. 
ANDRO OINALLV, Adv. from andro- 
ginal, and ly of lic, or lice, Sax. ] that 
which is formed like a hermaphrodite z that 
which is formed in ſuch a manner as to par- 
take both of the male and female ſex. An- 
dreginally born. Brown's V'ulg, Err. 
ANEC/DOTE, 8. {arx$orov, Gr.] an 
article relating to a ſecret tranſaction of a per- 
ſon's life, Whether it be that of a prince.or a 


« Some modern axecdotes aver. Prior. 
ANEMO'/GRAPHY, 8. I from area, 


deſcription of the winds, 

ANEMO/METER, 8. [from i wp 07 7 
Gr, and pyeTpoy, Gr. a meaſure] a machine, 
or inſtrument, to meaſure-the force of the wind. 

ANE'/MONE, S. [from exp. Gr.] 
in Botany, the wind flower; there ate two 
ſpecies, one planted in gordens, and the other 
wild. a | 

ANEMO'SCOPE, SE, ,[from are, Gr. 
and oxon®+, Gr. an examination] an inſtru- 
ment or machine, Which fortels the changes 
of the wind. 1 Tivo [7 
. ANEU'/RISM, 8. [from aygygwron Or. 
to dilate] in Surgery, a tumour or ſwelling 
cauſed by the weakneſs of an artery; or by 
blood extravaſated and ſpread under the fleſh 
by a wound, or a rupture of an artery. | 

A'NEW, Adv. Jof 4 and ac, from 1 


nieue, or -neowe, Sak.] again; over again; 
once more; a ſecond time, whether in the 
ſame, or a different ſorm. Be freed, or 
arm'd anew.” Dryd. _ Rd 
ANFRAC'TUOSE, or ANFRA{(CTU-; 
OUS, Adj. [from anfrafus, Lat.] that! 
xhich is full of winding paſſages or cavities, 
reſembling, a maze or labyrinth. Several, 
vaults and a»fraZuoſe cavities in the ear bone. 
Ra 1 0 8 5 
ANFRACTU OST, or ANFRA('C- 
TUOUSNESS, 8. [from anfraftnous, and 
nes] the quality of turning and winding like 
a maze, or labyrinth. Seldom uſed. ; 
ANGEL, S. [angelus, Lat. a, 


an; two gammas coming together, being, | 
in that language pronounced hke ng, a meſ- 


ſenger, or. perſon which is ſent] a relative 


miſſioned by anothar; in its primitive ſenſe, 
being a denomination of office. A ſpecies 
of incorporeal beings ſuperior to mankind, 
reſident either in heaven or hell, and of dif- 


weighed 4 dwts, and was valued at 68. 4d. in 


AN G 


perier to the common run of mortals, © &ir, 
as 1 have a ſoul, the is an angel. Shakeſp» 
Uſed as an adjeRtive, it implies ſomething 
more than human, or ſuperlatively perfect; 
one of the order of angels. In angel white- 
neſs. Shale p. 

ANGE'LIC, Adj. from angel and lic] 
ſomething reſcmbling, belonging to, or par- 
taking of, the nature of angels. 

ANGELICA, S. [Lat. fo called from its 
ſuppoſed efficacy againſt poiſon] in Botany, 
the greateſt of the umbelliferous plants. 

ANGELICA L, Adj. [fromarge/]thatwhich 
reſembles angels; Anpelical ſwiſtneſs. Na- 
leigb. That which belongs to, or partakes of 
the properties or nature of angels. 

ANGEL OT, S. a fort of ſmall cheeſe gene · 
rally made in the ſurm of a heart, at the 
county ef Boay, in Normandy; it is very 
fat, and of an exquiſite taſte. Likewiſe a 
muſical Inſtrument reſembliag a lute, 
ANGER, 8. [from ange, Sax, vexed, 
ang f}, Belg. to repent; or ango, Lat. ] a de- 


|fire of thwarting the happineſs of on 


account af an injury received. 
To AN!GER, V. A. {See ANGER the 
noun] to injure or offend a perſon, ſo as to 
provoke him 40 reſentment, or to defire to 
thwart one's happineſs. Who would anger 
the meaneſt artiſan? Hooker, 
A'NGERLY, Adv. ¶ from anger, and 5 
in. the manner of, or like, a pe who re- 
ſents an injur .. | 
ANGIQO/TR APHY, S. from ayyeier, Gr. 
and ypapw, Gr, to deſcribe] a deſcription of 
the veſſels or tubes of the human body. 
ANG OL O GY, S. {from aht, Gr. 
and oxec, Or.] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the 
veſſels of the human body. | 
ANGLE, S. [anguius, Lat, angle, Fr. 
in Geometry, the meeting of two lines whic 
incline to each other, and meet in a point. 
AN GLE, S. [from angel, Sax. Belg. and 
Teut.] an inſtrument to catch fiſh with, con- 
ſiſting of a line, hook, and rod. 6 
To ANGLE, V. N. [from angle the 
noun] to .fiſh with a hook, line, and rod. 
« Angling in the cryſtal lake Waller, Figu- 
8 to entioe by ſome allurements, or ar- 
tihce. | 
A/NGLE-ROD, -S.., Eroede, Belg. 
angol, Port. auxueli, Span.] the rod-tow 
the line and hook are faſtened in angling. | 
ANGLER, S. [from angle and er] he 
that fiſhes with a rod, hook, or line. 
ANGLES, 8. the nation from whence our 
iſland and people are named, who are ſuppoſed 
to haue come from a city formerly named 
Argel, in the kingdom of Denmark; in Latin 
they were called Cen: 
— ; and in their own language, Exgla. 
od. 8 
A/NGLESEA, [formerly called Mona by 


1 


the Romans, Nan, or Tir- Aar, i. e, the 
L 2 ; land 


4/7, the nation of  _ 


ANTI 


land of Mona, and Inys diwylh, or the 
Shady Iſland, by the Welch, and Ergleſea, 
or Argleſey, i. e. the Engliſh Iſland, by the 
| Saxons} an iſland over againſt Caernarvon- 

hire, in the Iriſh ſea, about twenty miles 
long, and ſeventeen broad. It was formerly 
the fear of the Druids, and ſo fertile, as to 
be named Mon Mar: Gymry by the Welch, 
i. e. Mona the nurſery of Wales: it has 
two market towns, and ſends one member to 
parliament. 

A!NGLICISM, S. [from ang/ins, Lat.] a 
method of expreſſion, pecul;ar to the Engliſh 
language. 8 
ANGLING, Verbal Noun, [from angle 
the diverſion of fiſhing by a rod, line and hook, 
armed with a bait, LEG 

AINGRED, Part. [from anger] provoked 
to a deſire of revenge by ſome injury. 

A'/NGRILY, Adv. [from angry and 5] a 
manner which beſpeaks reſentment, on ac- 
count of ſome injury. Look upon the iron 
angrily. Shakeſp, 33 

ANGRV, Adj. [from anger] deſirous of 
revenge, on account of ſome affront; highly diſ- 
pleaſed. A biſhop muit not be ſoon angry.” 
Tit. i. 7. Eafily provoked. Applied to 
wounds, inflamed, painful, or fore. 5* Red 
and angry Wiſem., 

A!NGUISH, S. [angoiſe, Fr. angoſcia, 
Ital. ang ff, Teut. angh, Belg.] exceſſive 
pain, applied to the body. Death's of ſuch 
incredible anguiſb. South. Immoderate, or the 
higheſt degree of ſorrow, anxiety and torture, 
applied to the mind, | 

AINGUISHED, Adj. [from anguiſþ] to 
be affected with the profoundeſt anxiety, tor- 
ture, and ſorrow, on account of ſome cala- 
mity. 

A!NGULAR, Adj, [from angulus, Lat.] 
that which has corners or angles. Angular 
motion, in Aſtronomy, is the increaſe of the 


diſtance, or angle, between any two planets, 


moving round any body, as the common cen- 
ter of their motions, 

ANGULA'RITY, S. [from angular] the 
quality of having angles or corners. 

ANGULARLV, Adv. [from angular and 
5] with angles and corners, like an angle. 
An ice angularly figured. Boyle, 

A!NGULATED, Adj. [from angulus, Lat.] 
that which has angles or corners. Shot in- 
to angulated figures. Woodee. 

A/NGULOUS, Adj. [from argulus, Lat.] 
that which has corners or angles. Held 
together by hooks and angulous involutions.“ 
Clanv. ar 

ANHE'LITUS, S. [from anbelo, Lat, to 
pant, or breathe with difficulty] a ſhortneſs 
of breath, or quickneſs of breathing, occa- 
fioned by running, or going up any high and 
Keep place. | 

ANFGHTS, Adv. [from à for ar, and 
wgbt] in the night-time, or every night, 


ANI 


« Yon muſt come in earlier a*nights,** Shale 
ANVLITY, S. 2 Lat.] old age, 
confidered as it reſpects a woman; figurative - 
ly, applied either as a term of honour or re- 
proach. | \ 
ANIMA Munv1, S. [Lat, the ſoul of the 
world] a pure ætherial ſubſtance or ſpirit, ac- 
cording to Plato, and other ancient philoſo- 
phers, diffuſed through the mais of the world, 
informing, actuating, and uniting its ſeveral 


parts into one great body or animal. ; 


ANIMADVE!/RSION, S. | animadverfo, 
Lat.] a taking notice of a fault with ſome de- 
gree of anger, ſeverity, or reproach. * Dif. 
miſſed with ſevere and tharp animadverſii n:. 
Clarend. Puniſhment, cenſure, or the execu- 


| tion of the laws; conſideration, reflection. 


ANIMADVERSIVE, S. [from animad- 
werſum, ſupine of animadverto, Lat.] that 
which has power to make the mind attend to, 
or conſider any particular object; that which 
has the power of judging. ** The ſoul, the 
only an imadverſiue principle. Clanv. 


to, Lat.] to cenſure, to blame, including the 
ſecondary idea of defect in the perſon animad- 
verted on, together with authority, diſpleaſure, 
and ſeverity in the animadverter. 5 

ANIMADVERTER, S. [from animad- 
vert, and er, a contraction of vor, Sax. or 
zwar, Goth. ] he who inflits puniſhment, or 
paſſes cen ſure on crim es. A ſevere animad - 
verter upon ſuch · Sou h. 

ANIMAL, 8. animal, Lat.] a being, 
conſiſting of a body and ſoul; diftingu:ſhed 
from pure ſpirit, with reſpect to its corporeal 
part, and from mere matter, by its ſpiritual, 
Animal, uſed as an adjective, implies ſome- 


| thing which relates to animals, or beings poſ- 


ſeſſed of a foul. Animal ſecretion, is the act 
whereby the juices of the body are ſeparated 
and ſecreted from the common maſe of the 
blood, by means of the glands. Animal ſpi- 
riti, are a fine ſubtile juice, ſuppoſed to be 


ſenſation. 

ANIMA'LCULE, S. [| animal ulwm, Lat. a 
dimiputive of anima/] a very imall animal, 
generally applied ro ſuch as are not viſible to 
the naked eye, | 11 8 

 ANIMA'LITY, S. [ animal, Lat.] that 
property which determines a being to be an 
animal ; that which has the properties of an 
animal. The word animal here only ſig- 
nifies human animality.”* Warts, 

To AINIMATE, V. A. [animo, Lat.] to 
give life to; to quicken ; to join, or unite, 
a ſoul to a body; figuratively, applied to mu- 


to inſpire with the power of harmony ; to 
communicate boldneſs to; to encourage, of 
excite, | 


ANIMATE, Adj. [animatus, Lat.] that 


| 


which is endued with à ſoul ; that which hay 


vp 


To ANIMADVERT, V. N. [ animadver- 


the great inſtrument of muſcular motion and 


fical inſtruments, to enliven, to make vocal, 


life, 


with. 


ANN = 
Yife, or the properties of an animal. . The ad- 


mirable ſtructure of animate bodies. Bentley. 


A!NNIMATED, Part. [from animate] t at 
which has a great deal of life; vigorous; ſpi- 


rited 


8 
ANIMATION, S. [from animate] the 


act of bringing into exiſtence, or enduing 


with life, both vegetable and animal, The 


ſtate wherein the ſoul and body are united; 


the enjoyment of life, 


ANIMATIVE, Adj. [from animate] that 
which has the power of communicating a ſoul 
or principle of life; that which has the power 
of enlivening, encouraging, or making vigo- 
rous. 

ANIMA'TOR, S, [from animatum, ſu- 
pine of animo, Lat.] that which entivens, or 
confers tbe principle of life. | 

ANIMO'SE, Adj. [from animoſus, Lat.] 
full of ſpirit; violent; courageous ; vehement. 

ANIMO'/SITY, S. [animofiras, Lat.] a 
diſpoſition of mind wherein a perſon is in- 
elined to hinder the ſucceſs, thwart the hap- 
pineſs, or diſturb the tranquility of another ; 
it includes in it a degree of enmity, and is 
oppoſite to friendſhip or benevolence, ** Thoſe 
heats and animgſities among the fair ſex.” 


Soi ft. 


ANKLE, 8. [anclew, Sax. ankle, Dan.] 
the joint which unites the leg to the ſoor. 
Ankle-bone, enchel been, Belg. the protuberant 
tone at the ankle. | 

ANNALIST, S. [from annals] one who 
writes or compoſes annals. : 

A'/NNALS, S. [it has no fingular ; from 
annales, Lat.] a narrative wherein the tranſ- 
actions are digeſted into periods, confifting 
each of one year; or relations which contain 
the public occurrences of a ſingle year. 

A'NNATES, or A'NNATS, S. [Lat. it 
bas no ſingular] in Law, the firſt fruits, ſo 


called, becauſe they are paid after one year's 


profits. 

To ANNE'AL, V. A. [from on-ælan, Sax. 
to ſet fire to; to burn] to heat glaſs ſo as to 
make it retain the colours laid on it. A 


| pane ſhone in glaſs annealed.” Dryd. To 
eat glaſs after it is blown, to prevent its 


breaking ; to heat any thing ſo as to it give 
its temper, | | 

To ANNE'X, V. A. [annexum, ſupine of 
annecto, Lat. annexer, F 5 to join, or ſub- 
join as a ſupplement; to connect; to unite 
% Annex happineſs always to the ex- 
erciſe. Rogers. To belong to; to join as a 


Property. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, properties, 


or attributes. a n 
ANNE/XION, S. [from annex] the adding 
of ſomething as an enforcement, ſupplement, 


er aid; addition, ““ To engage the fear of 


men, by the annexion of ſuch penalties as, @c, 
Rogers, 1 | . 
ANNE'XMENT, S. [from annex] ſome- 
thing which is joined to another. Each ſmall 
annexment, petty conſequence,” Hamlet. 


| 


, 


ANN 


To ANNVHILATE, V. A. fannibily 
Lat. from ad to, and nibilum ing] to 
reduce to nothing; to deprive of exiſteace. 
It is impoſſible for any body to be utterly 
annibhilated. Bacon. To put an end to; to 
extinguiſh; to deſtroy utterly, 
ANNIHILA/TION, S. [from annibilate] 
the act by which the very exiſtence of a thing 
is entirely deſtroyed, © Their utter annibila- 
tion could not chuſe but follow.“ Hooker, 
- ANNIVERSARY, 8. [anniverſarius, 
Lat. from annus, a year, and verto to turn 
the return of any remarkable day in the 
calendar, Some public rejoicing performed in 
honour of the anniverſary day.“ In his ad- 
mirable anniverſaries.” Dryd, 
ANNIVE'/RSARY, Adj. [anniverſarius, 
ava? that which falls out once in the regular 
courſe of every year; annual, or yearly. 
« Keeping their anniverſary day. Stilling. 
A/'NNO Domini, [Lat.] expreſſed by 
abbreviature, A. D. 1762, 7z. e. in the year 
of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fixty two. | | 


ANO'LIS, S. an American animal, e- 
ſembling a 1:zard. 

ANNOTA/TION, S. [annotatio, Lat.] 
explanations of the difficult paſſages of an 


author, written by way of notes. It might 


not appear very improper to publiſh annota- 
ttons.”” Boyle, The quarto bible with the rev, 
Mr. Fawkes's annotations is much approved, 
and muſt greatly tend to promote chriſtianity, 
as it is the cheapeſt and moſt elegant family 
bible with notes extant. - It is therefore every 
man's duty to recommend it. It is to be had 
in fix-penny numbers weekly, or the whole 

together. EE 

ANNOTA'TOR, S. [Lat.] a perſon whe 
explains the difficult paſſages of an author 3 
a commentator, 

To ANNOUNCE, V. A. [announcer, Fr. 
from annuncio, Lat.] to proclaim ; to reveal 
publicly. Announc d by Gabriel.“ Par. 
Reg. To pronounce; to ſentence. In a judi- 
cial ſenſe, to condemn to. Announce —or life 
or death Prior. 

To ANNO V, V. A. [anmyer, Fr.] to 
diſturb; to vex; to make a perſon uneaſy. 
„Each outward thing annoys him.“ Sidney. 
To fpoil ; to diminiſh; to be a nuſance to ; 
to corrupt; to render unwholeſome ; to diſturb, 
or provoke, 5 £ 

ANNO'Y, S. [from the verb] an attack. 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's 
anney. Shakeſp. Trouble, misfortune, or any 
tate which is productive of anxiety. | 

ANNO'/YANCE, S. [from annoy] that 
which occaſions any trouble, inconvenience, 
diſlike, injury, or hurt; the ſtate wherein a 
perſon is affected with the fight, hearing, ſee- 
ing, Sc. of a diſagreeable object. The 
further annoyance and terror of any befieged 
place. Wilkins, 


ANNO'Y. 


of the augel's viſitation of the Bleſſed Virgin 
on the 25th of March. 
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ANO 
ANNO VER, S. {from anney and er] the 
erlon who cauſes any annoyance, diſlike, trou- 
le, or loathing, 
ANNUAL, Adj. [anmel, Fr, from annus, 
Lat. a year] every year, or yearly, © Annual 
For me, the grape, the roſe renew, c. 
Pope, For the whole duration of a year; 
that which indures only one year. 
A'NNUALLY, Adv. [from annual and ly] 
every year, yearly.  * The utmoſt that a 
prince can raiſe annually.” Swift, f 
 ANNU!ITANT, S. [from annus, Lat.] he 
that poſſeſſes or receives an annuity. | 
ANNU'ITY,S. [annuite, Fr ] a yearly re- 
venue, paid every year during a perſon's life, 
or certain term of years; a yearly allowance, 
To ANNU'L, V. A. [from nullus, Lat. 
none] applied to laws, to deprive them of 
their force; to abrogate; to aboliſh, * Who-' 
ever deſtroys this authority, does, in effect, 
ann the law.“ Regers, Made imperceptible, 
or, as if depri ved of their exiſtence, and an- 
nihilated. 7 
" ANNULAR, Adj. [from annulus, Lat. a 
ring] reſembling, or in the form of a ring. 
ANNULARV, Adj. [from annulus, Lat. 
a ring] in the form of rings. © The wind- 
pipe is made with anaulary cartilages. Ray. | 
ANNULET, S. [a diminutive from an · 
aulas, Lat. a ring] a ſmall ring. In Heral- 
dry, uſed for a mark that the perſon is the 
fifth brother. Sometimes indeed a part of 
the coat of ſeveral families, reputed a mark of 
dignity. In Architecture, the ſmall ſquare 
number in the Doric capital under the quarter 
round, Likewiſe a flat moulding comamor. to 
the other parts of the column, which derives 
its name from its ſurrounding the column. 
_ANNU'LLING, Part. Noun. from an- 
vn] the revoking, aboliſhing, or repeating 
of an act, c. | | 
 ANNUNCIA/TION-DAY, S. [from an- 
nunciate] the day celebrated in commemoration 


A'NODYNE, S. [from «, negative, and 
Sun, Gr. pain] a remedy which abates the 
force of pain, and renders it more tolerable, 
* Anodynes, or abaters of pain, of the ali- 
ment kind. Arbuth. - 

To ANOINT, V. A. [from ont, enornt, 
Fr. the ſupines of cindre, or enoindre, Fr.] to 
rub with ſome fat, or greaſy preparation, 
«© Thou ſhalt not anoint thylelf with oil.“ 
Deut. xxviii. | 

ANOUNTER, S. [from anoint and er] 
the perſon whoanocints. 

' ANOMALI'STICAL, Adj. from anomaly] 
irregular, Anomaliſtical year, in Aſtronomy, 
the ſpace of time wherein the earth paſles 
thro' her orbit, and differing from the com- 
mon year, on account of the proceſſion of the 
equinoxes. | 


l 
« negetive, and h, Gr. plain] in. Gram - 
mar, ſuch words as are not conſiſtent with che 
rules of declining, &c. In Aſtronomy, that 
which ſeemingly deviates from its regular mo- 
tion, : 4 
ANO'/MALOUSLY, Adv. [from anoma- 
lous and ly] in a manner not conſiſtent with 


| eſtabliſhed laws or rules; in an irregular, un- 


common, or extraordinary manner. Eve a- 

nomalouſiy proceeded from Adam. Brewwn's 

JYulg, Err. | | 
ANO MAL, S. [anomalie, Fr. anomalia, 


Lat. See epa a deviation from 


the eſtabliſhed rules and Jaws, whether thoſe 
of nature, ſocieties, or particular branches of 


| ſcience, © A peculiar anomaly and baſeneſs 


of nature.“ Sourh, In Aſtronamy, applied 
to a planet, is that whereby it differs from 
the ephelion or apogee. 

ANON, Adv. [from a and aubn, Belg. 
nit, Sax. aynd, Span, now] ſoon atter any 
time expreſſed; quickly. Not without de- 


ſign at that preſent, as ſhall be made out a- 


non. Clarend. When applied to viciſſitude, 
revolution, or change of action, it ſignifies, 
then, afterwards, or ſometimes, * On hill 
ſometimes, anon in ſnady vale. Par. Reg, 
ANO/NYMOUS, Adj. from a, Gr. pri- 
vative, and ovexue, Gr. a name] that which 
has not yet Meg a name. Another a- 
nonymous inſet of the waters. . p- 
pie to books or publications, lege irs is 
without a name, or that which has not the 
author's name. The author's being ano- 
mous,” Dunciad. | 
ANO'NY MOUSLY, Adv. {from an 
moses and ly] in ſuch a manner as to be wi 
out a name, DE. 
ANOTHER, Pronoun, from .an, Sar. 
one, and other, Sax. more, or beſides] applied 
to things, ſometbing not like that which is 
mentioned; different. Becauſe he had a- 
other ſpirit.” Numb, xiv. 24. Applied to 
number, or ſucceſſion, one more; an addi- 
tion; beſides. Applied to identity, not the 
ſame, Joined with axe, it implies a thing 
mutually performed; ſomething reciprocal. 
«© If we love one another, God dwelleth in us. 
1 Jobn iv. 12. | | 
ANS, 8. [Lat. the plural of anſa, Lat.] 
a handle] in Aſtronomy, thoſe parts of the 
ring of Saturn, Which appear at a diſtance 
from its body, and reſemble a couple of 
handles. 
ANSATED, Part. [anſatus, Lat.] that 
which has handles. Uſed only by ſcientific 


writers. 


to give that information which is required by a 
queſtion. They could not anſoer him.“ 
Luke xiv, 6. To reply to an objection; to 
obviate or give a ſolution ; to aſſign reaſons to 


ANOMALOUs, Adj. [avyanc;, Gr, of 


to pay; to bear a proportion; to be proportio · 


SN Nane 


To AN SWER, v. A. [anfeotrian, Sax.] 


be accountable for; or ſatisfy any claim ordebt; 


requires. He that folves, obviates, or clears 


ant] ſmall inſets, called alfo piſmires, who 


another. « None daring to appear antagoniſ},** 


ſtrike back again] in Rhetoric, a figure wherein 


ſame, or others. | 


ANT 
nate to. To vindicate; or be received as 2 
witneſs, teſtimony, or voucher in a perſon's 


behalf.” “ So {half my righteouſneſs anſaver for | 


me Gen. xxx. 33. | 
A!NSWER, S. ſanſware, Sax. antzwoordt, 
Belg. See the verb, to ANSWER an in- 


formation, or reply to a- queſtion ; a ſohutton | 


of any difficulty, or objection. „ 
ANNSWERABLE, Adj. [from anſwer, and 
able] that which wilt admit of a reply. 
ANNSWERABLY, Adv. [from anfever- 
able, and 57 in proportion; in a manner 
which correſponds with, or is ſuitable to. 
A!NSWERER, S. [from anſcver and er] 
one who gives ſuch information as a queftion 


up the objections of an adverſary, He who 
writes againſt another in any controverly. 
« It gives his anſeverer double work.” Sculfr. 

ANT, S. [from æmt, à contraction of 
amert, Sax. and was afterwards ſoftened into 


herd together in great numbers on hiffocks, 
remarkable for their induſtry, tendernefs and 
economy, * 25 

" ANT A/CI, S. [ras no ſinęular, from 
arri; Gr. and cn Gr, to dwell] in Geo- 
graphy, thofe who live under the fame ſemi 
circte of the meridian, but in different paral- 
lels, the one being as far diftant from the 
equator 9, as the others are N. their longi- 
tude is the ſame, as are likewiſe their noon, 
midnight, and alf their days ; but their ſea- 
ſons ate (contrary, it being autum with the 
one, when it is ſpring with the other, &c, 
The inhabitants of Peloponneſus are the An- 
tæci to thoſe of the Cape of Good- Hope. 

ANTA/GONIST, 8. [from arri, Gr. 
againſt, and aſat, to contend] applied to 
perſons as ſuch, one who contends with 


Milt. Sampſon. Applied to writers, he who 
oppoſes the opinion or ſentiments of another; 
an oppoſite, | 

To ANTAGONVZE, V. A. of ay, Gr. 


and &yon;tw, Gr.] to ſtrive, or contend againſt | 


another, * 
ANTANACEA'/SIS, S8. fof avraxaacs; 
Gr, from avrαν,jMòſ, Cr. to drive back, or 


a word 18 repeated in a different ſenſe; itis like- 
wiſe the reſuming of the ſame ſentence, after 
the intervention of ſeveral others. Shall that 
heart, which does not only feel, Sc. Ce. 
ſpall that heart, I ſay, Sc. Smith's Rbet. 
ANTANA/GOGE, S. [from avr;, Gr. 
avaſo, to drive, or take 2 in Rhethoric, a 
figure, wherein, being unable to deny the 
crimes with which we are charged by an ad- 
verſary, we endeavour to load him with the 


ANTAPODO#/SIS, 8. [from vrt, Gr. 
rod S., genitive of move, Gr. a foot, and 


ANT. 
turning. In Rhetoric, a figure, containing 
the connter-part of à fimile. 

ANTA/RES, S. in Aſtronomy, a ffar of 
the firſt magnitude in the eonſtellation Scor- 
pio. Long. 5. deg. 20 min. 4 fec. according 
to Flamſtrad. wy 
ANTA/RETIC, Adj, [from . Gr. 
' contrary, or oppoſite to, and agzr@s, Gr. 
the bear] that which is oppoſite to the arcłic, 
applied in Aſtronomp, to the ſouthern pole and 
circle. The antcr nic pole, in Aſtronomy, is 
the ſouth pole, or that part of the heavens to 
which the ſouth end of the earth's axis points. 
The antar#ic circle, is one of the leſſer circles 
of the fphere, parallet to the equator, and 
23 deg. 30 min. diffant from the ſouth 
pole. The antarctic pole, in Geography, is 
the ſouthern extremity of the earth's axis. 

A/NTE, Con, a particle, ſignifying before, 
and frequently uſed in compoſition ; as ante-d:- 
luvian, that which exiſted before the flood; 
ante chamber, a room which muft be paſſed. 
through before you can enter into a chamber; 
or a rvom which leads to a chamber. 

To ANTECE/DE, V. A. [from ante be- 
fore, and cedo, Lat. to go] to have 4 prior 
exiſtence; to precede, or go before. 

ANTECEDENCE, S. [from antecede] pri- 
ority of exiſtence; exiſtence before ſome period 
or being, | | 

ANTECF/DENT, Adj. fantecedens, Lat. 
prior; before; or exiſting before. With- 
ont any antecedent fins.” South. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively, it implies the thing which is prior in 
| time, or which muſt have gone before. It is 
indeed the neceſſary antecedent, South. In Gram- 
mar, the noun, which, in the order of conſtruc- 
ion, goes before a relative, as. Chriſt who re- 
deemed us. The word Chrift is the antecedent 
which goes before the relative, who. In 
Logic, the firſt part, or propoſition, of an en- 
thymeme, or ſyllogiſm, confiſting of two pro- 
poſitions only; as, . Chrift is riſen from the 
dead; therefore we are redeemed, the words 
in italic are the antecedent. | 

 ANTECE!/SSOR, S. [Lat. from anteceds,. 
Lat. to go before] one who precedes, or is be- 
fore another in the order of time, 
| ANTECHA'/MBER, S. [See ANTE, 
Written generally, but improperly, anticham- 
ber] a chamber which leads to a ſtate room, ox 
chief apartment, | 
To ANTEDATE, V. A. [from ante be- 
fore, and datum, ſupine of da, Lat. to give] 

to 3 too early, or before its real period. 
„By reading a man, does, as it were, ame- 
date his life. Collier. To enjoy a thing in 
imagination before it exiſts, 
_— ANTEDILU'VIAN, Adv. | from ante be- 
fore, and diluvium, Lat. a flood, or deludge}] 
that which exiſted, or had a being before the 


Hood, Uſed ſubſtantively for the perſons who 


lived before the flood. 


decig, Gr. of SSH, Gr. ] a retreat, or re- 


ANTELOPE, S. [from ayry Gr, con- 
f | trary, 


ANT 
trary, and a-, Gr. a horn, becauſe its horns 
are inverted] in Natural Hiſtory, a Kind of 
goat with curled or wreathed horns, 

ANTEMERI'/DIAN, Adj. [from ante 
before, and meridics, Lat. noon] before noon, 

"© ANTEMU!NDANE, Adj. | from ante be- 
fore, and mundanus, of mundus, Lat, the 
world] that which was before the creation of 
the world. 

ANTEPENULT, or ANTEPENU'L- 
TIMA, S. [Lat. trom ante, before, pene, al- 
moſt, and ultima, laſt] in Grammar, the laſt 
ſyllable but two of a word; as the ſyllable 221 
in the word antepenultima. | 

ANTEPRE/DICAMENT, S. [ antepredi- 
camenta, from ante before, and pradicamentum, 
Lat. predicament, ſo called from Ariſtotle's 
treating of them before the predicaments] in 

Logic, ſomething requiſite to be known, in 
in order to render the knowledge of the pre- 
eicaments more ealy, | 

ANTE'RIOR, Adj. or ANTE/RIOUR, 
[Lat.] that which is before another with re- 
gard to time or place. The anterior, or up- 
per part. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

ANTERVORITY, S. [from anterior, 

Lat.] the ſtate of being before another, with 

to time or place. 

ANTHE'L!X, S. [from arri, Gr, oppoſite 
and eZ, Gr.] the inward protuberance of 
the external ear, oppoſite to the outward, cal- 
led Belix. | 

ANTHELMINTHIC, Adj. [from avr:, 
againſt, and nog, Gr. a worm | in Medi- 
cine, that which kills worms; a virmifuge, 

ANTHEM, S. [| anthema, Ital. avdupavoc, 
from avri, Gr. oppoſite or reciprocal, and 
vzzvory Gr. a hymn or ſong] a hymn performed 

in two parts, by the oppoſite members of a 
choir, Socrates ſays, Ignatius was the in- 
ventor of it among the Greeks, and St. Am- 
broſe among the Latins. 

ANTHO'LOGY, S. [from aeg, Gr. a 
ſtower, and Nee, a diſcourſe] a treatiſe of 
flowers; a collection of the moſt beautiful 
paſſages of one or more authors; whence the 
collection of Greek epigrams, is ſtiled Ant bo- 

ia. Be 
ANTHROPO!'LOGY, S. [from ad- 
cos, Gr, a man, and Xoyog, Gr. a diſcourſe] 

a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon man, or human 
nature, conſidered as in a ſtate of health, in- 
cluding the conſideration both of the body and 
ſou}, with the laws of their motion. | Z 

ANTHROPO'/PHAGI, S. [never uſed in 
the ſingular, from abe, Gr. a man, and 
gam, Gr. to eat] ſavages, who eat human fleſh, 
 ANTHROPOPHAGTNEAN, Adj. from 

Antbropophagi] like one of the Anthropopha 
gi; in a terrifying, terrible, or ſavage manner. 
4 He'll ſpeak like an Anthropophaginean,”” 
Shakeſp. _ | 

ANTHRO'TOCMANCY, S. [from ar- 

reg, Gr. a man, and Aavreza, Gr. divina- 


'$ 


ANT 


tion] a ſpecies of divination, from inſpeRting 


the entrails or. viſcera of a human body, 


ANTHYPO/PHORA, S. [Or.] in Rhe- | 


toric, a figure, whereby the objections an ad- 
verſary may be ſuppoſed to make, are obviat- 
ed, and anſwered, 0. 

ANTI, [Or. ] a particle, which in com- 
poſitions, ſignifies contrary or oppoſite; and in 
works of litterature, is perfixed to the anſwers 


wrote in oppoſition to an author; as Anti- 


Catones, the name of the anſwers Julius Cæ- 


ſar wrote to the objections made againſt him 


by Cato, RIA ; 
A/NTIACID, Adj. [from anti, contrary 


to, and acid] that which is of à nature con 


trary to acid, an alkali. *« Oils are aztracids.”” 
Arbuth, | 
dies againſt the gout, 

_ ANTIBA'/CCHIUS, S. from anti, oppo- 


| fite or contrary, and Bacchius|] in antient 
Poetry, a foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, the 
two firſt of which are long, and the third 


ſhort, as in wirtute ; the ſyllables wir and tu, 
are long, and re is ſhort, | 


A'!NTIC, Iz a F antique, Fr. after the 


manner of the antients, from antigunt, Ln} 
one who plays tricks, and makes uſe of odd 
and uncommon geſtures; a Merry Andrew 
a buffoon. 


ANTICHA/MBER, 8. See AN TE. 


CHAMBER, | 
ANTICHRIST, S. [from anti, oppoſite, 


or contrary, and Chriſt] in its primary ſenſe, 


one who oppoles the doctrine and miſſion of 
Chriſt. 


ANTICHRVSTIAN, Adj. [from Anti- 
chriſt]. tbat which is contrary, or oppoſite to 


Chriſtianity, 

ANTICERI'STIANISM, S. [ from An- 
tichriſt] any doctrine, or opinion, oppoſite or 
contrary to Chriſtianity. 


ANTICHRISTIANNITY, S. See AN TI- 


CHRISTIANISM. : | 


ANTICHRO/NISM, S. [from ar, Gr, 


and yeovog, Cr, time] that which is contrary 
to the right order of time, 


o 


To ANTICIPATE, V. A. [from ante, 


before, and capio, Lat. to —_ to be before- 
hand with another in taking, ſo as to diſap- 
point him that comes after, To do or enjoy 
a thing before its fixed period. 


ANTICIPA'TION, S. [from anticipate] 


the dating a thing ealier than its due period. 
&« Four days too late, by reaſon of the aforeſaid 


anticipation.” Holdern. The enjoyment of a 
thing in imagination, before its real exiſtence z 


a foretaſte. | 
ANTI. LYMAY, S. [from avri, and x- 


wat, Gr, a ladder] in Rhethoric, a vicious 


figure, wherein the laſt ſentence or mem 
is weaker in its ſignification, inſtead of being 


ſtronger, or higher than the ficft, See CLI- 
ANTI 


MAX. 


ANTIARTHRI'TICS, s. [Gr.] reme- 


2 


3 oo w #r 


„ O'S. 


ANT 

_ ANTICLY, Adv. [from anne, and 5 

of lie, Sax. implying manner] in the manner 

of an antic or buffbon; with odd geſticula- 
tivas and grimaces, 2 

ANTICONVU'LSIVE, Adi. [from anti, 


againſt convulfions, as 
ANTICOU'RTIER, 8. from anti, op- 
fite, and courtier] one who the men- 
res of the court, 5 
AN TOTAL, Adj; from antidore] that 
which has the quality of preventing ef- 
fects of any contagion, or poiſon, | | 
A'NTIDOTE, 8. [antidorue, Lat. of avi, 


_ ajainft, and convulfve}. in Phyfic, tnedicines 


Gr. oppoſition, and die, of Nd, Gr. to 


give] a medicine given to expel poifon, or 
prevent its effects, and to guard from conta- 


gion. | — 
ANTIEPILE/PTIC, Adj. Ihm arri, Or. 


againſt, and Nie, Gr. a convulfion fit] 
in Medicine, remedies againſt convulfions, 
ANTILLES, 8. ſpr Antiſles, from 


their ſmallneſs] a ſmall cluſter of iſlands in 


the Weſt Indies, extending from 18 to 24 de- 
grees N. Lat. and are diſtinguithed into wind- 
ward and leeward iſlands. 
ANTILO'GARITHM, S. ffrom anti and 
lagaritbm] the compliment of a logarithm, or 
its difference from one of go degrees. 
ANTILOGY, S. [of avrs and Nee, 
Gr.] contradiction in its primary fenfe, ap- 


plied to thoſe paſſages of an author, wherein 
there ſeems to be, or really is, a manifeſt con- 
_ tradition. 


' ANTI-MONA/RCHICAL, Adj. [from 
#vY7%, againſt, and jovagye, Gr. monarchy] 


that which is contraty to monarchy, or that | 


ſpecies of government wherein the chief 
is inveſted in a fingle perfon. - _ 
ANTIMONIAL, „ Ae — 
that which conſiſts of, or has the qualities 
antimony, 5 | 
A'NTIMONY, 8. [the fibium of the 
ancientsy and iu: of the Greeks] it is a 
mineral ſubſtance, poſſefling all the proper- 
ties of a metal, excepting malleability and 
ductility; is found in moſt mines, but eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of filver and lead, and is diftinguiſh- 
ed into two ſorts, crude and prepared. 
-ANTINO'MIANS, 8. from arri and vo- 
, Gr.] a ſe, who look upon the per- 


formance of moral duties as infigoificant, and 


prefer the articles of faith to thoſe which en- 
A TINOMY, 8. from avrs, Gr. a- 
gainſt, and wuE-, Gr. a law] a contradie- 
tion between two laws, ot the different parts 
bf the ſame law, - 
 ANTIPARALY!TIC, Adj. ffrom amr, 


Gr. againft, and vageavoiy, Gr: the palſy] in 


Medicine, remedies for the pally, 
 ANTYPATHY, S. [from antipasbie, Fr. 
from avi, Or. againſt, and rale, Gr. an af- 


fection] 7 natural averſtien to any particular | 
6344 4 3 
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object; which operates ſo firongly, as neither 

to de controuled by the will; nor reaſori; 
ANTIPERISTA'SIS, S. {from arri and 


rr oaua;, Or.] in Philoſophy, the action 
ot ee ae whereby the force 
of the one is increaſed by the oppoſition of 
the other. This doctrine was eſpouſed by the 
peripatics ; but is exploded by Mr. Boyle, in 
his bi of cold, 1 3 | 

ANTPFPHRASIS, S. [from ar Gr. and 
pgaorg, Gr; a form of ſpeech] in Rhetoric, a 
figure, wherein a word is uſed in a ſenſe quite 
different to its * meaning. 

ANTVPODAE, Adj. your anti pour] 
thoſe who are antipodes with reſpect to theit 
fituation, *©** Antipedal to the Indians.” 
Brown's Yuls. Err. 

ANTTPODES, S8. [by ſome actented on - 
the laſt fyllable but one, and vitioufly pro- 
nounced as if a word of three ſyllables, from 
arri, over-againſt, or * 1 and org, the 
plural of ous, Gr. a foot] in Geography, 
thoſe who live on the contrary fide of the 
globe, with their feet directly oppoſite to obrs; 
or thofe who live ſo diametrically oppofite to 
each other, that if a tight line were continued 
through the earth, each of its extremities 
would touch the feet of one of the parties. 

ANTIPTO'SIS, S. [from-avry, Gr. and 
reit, a caſe] in Grammar, a figure where - 
in one cafe is uſed inftead 2 another, Py 1 

A'NTIQUARY), S. [antiquarizy, Lat. 
one who lies bine to the ſtudy of anti- 
quities; whether they be mottoes, inſeriptions, 
or ancient manuſcripts ; and makes collec- 
tions for that purpoſe, A 5 

To ANTIGUA TE, V. A. C antiguo, Lat. 
to e in the paſſive, to be grown 
out of uſe. To antiguate and arrogate ſome 
© old one.” Hales, 

A\NTIQUATEDNESS, S. [from anti- 
guated and neſs] the ftate of being out of 
vogue or uſe ; the being obſolete. | 
ANTI ONE, Adj. [antigze, Fr. from a. 
guns, Lat. formerly accented on tlie firſt yl 
lable, but now marked and pronounced like 
the French] that which was in vogue in for=' 
mer of ancient times, in oppoſition to modetn. 


„The old and antique ſong. Shakeſp. That 


which is really old; whoſe antiquity is ge- 
nuine and indiſputable, <* Being true an- 
tigue. Prior. Old- faſhioned; out of the 
faſhion ; uncouth, and ridiculous for its anti- 
quity. Uſed ſubſtantively, for a genuine piece 
of antiquity, or arelic of the antients. Both 
very choice antiques.” Swift's Will, | 
| ANTFQUITY, 8. from antigvitas, Lat. ] 

that time or period which has long pre | 
the preſent, * The moſt conſumtnate” ftatef- 
man of all azciguity,”” Freebold. No 5. An- 
tient writers; thoſe who lived in former 
times; the hiſtorles wrote at à great diſtance 
before the Present period, . All extiquity 
In ENS _he# 


K N v 
has avowed.” Raliegh. Long life; or old 
age. © Every part about you blaſted with 
antiquity.” Shakeſp. Hen. IV. | 


ANTECORBU'TICAL, Adj. [from a- 


ti, Lat, againſt, and ſcorbutum, Lat. the ſcur- 
vy] in Medicine, remedies againſt the ſcurvy. 

ANTISPA/STUS, S. a poetical foot, of 
four ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of which are 


ſhort, and the ſecond and third long. 


AN TISPLENE'/TIC, Adj. [from anti, 
Lat. againſt, and 72 2 in Medicine, re- 
medies againſt the ſpleen, = | 
ANTVSTROPHE, S. [from arri, Gr. 
contrary, and geopn, Gr. a turning] a dance 
of the ancients, In Grammar, it is uſed for 
a figure, wherein two terms that depend on 
each other are mutually converted, as ebe 


king's miniſter, or the miniſter of the king. 


ANTISTRUMA'TIC, Adj. [from anti, 
againſt, and ff uma, a ſcrophulons humour] 
in Medicine, remedies againſt a ſcrophulous 
humour, or the king's evil. Diſtilled 
milk with antiſffrumatics.”” Wiſem, 

ANTITHESIS, S. [Gr. in the plural 
antitheſes, from avri, Gr. oppoſite or contra 
ry, and rid, Gr. to place] in Rhetoric, a 
figure wherein oppoſite qualities are placed in 
contraſt, or compared with each other, in or- 
der to illuſtrate, amplify, and adorn the ſpeech 


of an orator, or piece of any author: a beau- 
tiful inſtance of this is in the following verſe 


of Denham“ Tho' deep, yet clear, tho* 
gentle, yet not dull. &c. | 
A/NTITYPE, S. [| from anti and type] in 


Divinity, that which. is formed according to 


a model, or pattern; a general fimilitude, or 
reſemblance of circumſtances, 3 | 
ANTITY'PICAL, Adj. [from antitype] 
that which anſwers to ſome type. | 
ANTIVENE'REAL, Adj. | from anti and 
venereal] in Medicine, ' remedies againſt ve- 
nereal complaints. | 
A\NTLER, S. anduuiller,Fr.] among Hun- 
ters, the firſt pearls which grow about the bur 
of a deer's horns : ſometimes uſed in a more 
general ſenſe for any ef the branches, 
. ANTONOMASIA, S. [from ar, Gr. 
and ovwea, Gr. a name] in Rhetorie, a fi- 
gure, wherein the name of ſome dignity, of- 


fice, profeſſion, ſcience, or trade, or ſome 
ſignificant epithet, is put for a perſon's pro- 


per name. As the Philoſopher, tor Newton; 
the Poet, for Pope ; the Admiral, for Hawke; 
the Orator, or the Minifter, for Pitt. 

- ANVIL, S. [anfilt, anfir, or anfilte, Sax. 
from an for on, and feallan, Sax. to fall, from 
the hammer's falling upon it; or of ambolt, 


Dan. aedbi/d, Belg. from ard, to, and Bild, 


Teut. a form or ſhape, from bilden, to form, 
ſhape, or forge] in its primary ſignification, a 
large maſs of iron, on which handicrafts lay 
their work to forge, or beat it into its deſign- 
ed ſhape, In a ſecondary ſenſe it implies any 
ming which is ſubject to blows, © The an- 


vil of my ſword,” Shakeſp. Figuntively, 
uſed with the particle «pon, it implies, that a 
thing is in agitation, is in readineſs, or under 
conſideration. © Knowing what was »fos 
the anvil,” Swift, 3 $A 53 
ANUS, 8. 1 in Anatomy, the ori- 
fice of the inteſtines, thro' which the excre- 
ments are diſcharged by ſtool ; likewiſe, a 
ſmall hole in the third ventricle of the brain. 
In Botany, the poſterior, or back opening 


of a monopetalous flower, or that which has 


but one petal, 


 ANXVETY, S. [anxietas, Lat.] an un- 
eafineſs of the mind, cauſed by its apprehen- 


fion of the conſequence of ſome future event, 


ANXIOUS, Adj. [from anxivs, Lat.] un- 
eaſy on account of the uncertainty of ſome 
event, Very ſolicitous about any future e- 
vent; diſturbed, or not bearing, with an e- 
qual temper of mind, the impreſſion of any 
preſent evil. | | 

ANY, Adj. [of anig, eneg; Sax, the g be- 
ing pronounced like y at the end of words; 


enigh, Belg. einer, Teut. ene, enai, and enoc, 


Ruſſ. enex, Arm.] applied to time, it denotes 
either of the parts of which it is compoſed, 
% Any time theſe four hours. Shakeſp, Ap- 
plied to ſpace, either of its parts without re- 
ſtriction. Motion begun any where below. 
Locke. One, in oppoſition to none. Nei- 


ther is there ary that can deliver,” Deut, 


xxxii. JO. 


_ A'ORIST, S. Lache, Gr. from a, ne- 


gative, and ogagw, Gr. to limit] in the Greek 
grammar, a tenſe whoſe fignification is not 
limited or determinate, but is applied either 
to time preſent, paſt, or future, 
_ A'ORTA, S. [aegra, Gr. a veſſel, bag, 


out of the left ventricte of the heart ; the 


ſpring, and the great canal from whence the 
blood is conveyed to every part of the human 
body. Van 3 5 

APAC E, Adj. [from à and pace] applied 
to things in motion, ſwiftly; applied to time, 


ſition from one ſtate to another, in haſte, with 
ſpeed. | ; 
APAGO'GICAL, Adj. [of ew, Gr. from, 
and aſw, Gr. to lead, or draw] the eſtabliſn- 
ing an opinion by ſhewing the abſurdities, 


which would follow from its denial ; called. 


likewiſe a reductio ad abſurdam, 
APART, Adv. fapart, Fr.] ſeparate, or 


« Set apart for God. Prior. 


part of a houſe ; a room. 1 $6 1 
A'PATHY, S. [from a, Gr. neg. and 


from all paſſion ; à ſtate of inſenſibility. 


or cheſt] the great artery riſing immediately 


trunk out of which all the other arteries. 


quickly, or ſpeedily ; and applied to the tran-, 


at a diſtance, Aſide, or for a particular uſe. 


APA/RTMENT, S. [apartemeit, Fr.] 2 


rab, Gr. a paſſion or feeling] a freedom 


APE, S. [ape, Iſl, aep, Belg. appa, Brit. 
ape, Save abe, Dan.] an animal rlembling 


e 


Y WS, K 


r 


„ 
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native, and qUuarlewwie, the 


8 
the human form; of which there ate a va - 
riety of ſpecies ; the toes of their feet are as 


long as their fingers; they have pockets on 
| each fide their jaws, which ſerve them as 


ſtore- places. The females have but a fingle 
young one, which they carry on their back, 
and, when they ſuckle it, take in in their 
arms, and give it the breaſt, in the ſame 
manner as a woman does to her child : they 


are very remarkable' for their mimicking the, 


actions of human creatures; hence the word 
is uſed, in a'ſecondary ſenſe, for one who un- 
couthly, or affectedly, imitates another.. 
To APE, V. A. Fee APE, S.] to mimic 
or imitatee. b 
APE AR, Adj. from & and pique] in a 
poſture to pierce ; a- tilt. os 
 A'PER, 8. [from ape and er] one who 
mimics or imitates the actions of another. 
An imitator ; a mimic, 3 
APERIENT, Part. [ aperiem, from ape- 
rio, Lat. to open] in Medicine, that which 
has the qualfty of opening; applied to gentle 


APERTION, S. [apertio, Lat.] an open- 


ing; a paſſage; a gap; an aperture; or the 


action of making an opening, or paſſage. 


APERTURE, S. [ apertus, Lat.] the act 
of opening; an open place, or opening; a 
paſſage ; the unravelling a difficult point. 
„Made difficult by the aperture. . 

APE TALOUS, Adj. [from a, Gr, pri- 
vative, and weraxvy, Gr. a leaf] in Botany, 
without petala, or flower-leaves. 

APEX, S. [ Lat.] the top point, or ſum- 
mit of any thing. In Geometry, the angular 
point of a cone, or any like figure. | 

APH/ZERP'SIS, S. [aq$agit," Gr, to take 
2 in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein a word 
or ſyllable is taken away from the beginning 
of a word, as in the ingenious motto of Sir 

ohn Phillips, Amore, more, ore, re. | 

APHPE'LION, S. [of amwo, Gr. from, and 
., the ſun] in Aſtronomy, that point of 
the earth, or a planet's orbit, in which it is 
at its greateſt diſtance from the ſun, 

APHILA'NTHROPY, 8. e a, ne- 

ove of man- 
kind] the want of Iove towards human- kind; 
want of benevolence, inhumanity. 

APHO/NIA, S. [from a, Gr. privative, 
and wm, Gr, a voice] in Medicine, loſs of 
ſpeech, N | 

APHORISM, S. [from aqogtfw, Gr. to 


feparate] a maxim, or principle, in any ſci- 


ence ; a ſentence comprehending all the pro- 
peities of a thing in a conciſe manner. ; 
 APHORVSTICAL, Adj. [from apbari 
that which is compoſed in NG manner + gh 
phoriſms, or maxims. | x | 
APHORVSTICALLY, Adj. [from apho- 
riſlica] and y] in the manner of an aphoriſm. 
APHRONITRE, S. [from a-, Gr. and 
egen, nitre] in Na Hiſtory, a kind of 


* 
9 
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natural fa}t-petre, gathering like froth on dla 
walls, now called ſalt - pe ob the rock. l 

AYPIARY, S. [apiamum, Lat. from apir, 
a bee] the place where bees are kept; which 
ſhould be ſheltered from high winds, and de- 
fended from poultry, whoſe dung is very of- 
fenſive to this animal. 

A-PIE CE, Adv. [from a, each, and 
piece] each; or ſeparately taken. A far- 
thing a- pirce. Sui ft. „ 

AY/PIS, S. an ox, or bull, worſhipped by 
the Egyptians under that name; which was 


. | conſecrated to the moon, and fed at Memphis. 


Its whole body was to be black, except a white 
ſquare ſpot on its forehead, &c, When a calf 
was found with theſe marks, it was carried to 
the temple of Ofiris, where it was kept and 
worſhipped, as e repreſentative of that dei- 
ty, While living; and lamented and buried, 


vith great ſolemnity, when dead. 


A'PISH, Adj. [from ape and i, from iat, 
Goth. and Dan. implying nature} this word 
has various fignifications, on account of its be- 
ing applied to the different qualities of an 
ape ; thus it ſignifies mimicking, or imitative 
«© Apiſh nation.“ Shakeſp. Rich, III. Affected 
or foppiſh. French nods and api/o courte- 
ly.” Shakeſp. Rich. III. Silly, inſigniſicant 
empty, ſpecious. ; The | 

A'PISHLY, Adv. [from apiſb and 2 
full of wantonneſs, mimickry, uncouth and 
affected imitation. | | 

APOCALY'PSE, S. [from amoxiuwr 
Gr. to reveal] in its primary fignification, a 
revelation or the diſcovery of ſomething by 
the Deity before unknown to mankind. Ap- 
plied peculiarly to ſignify the book of Revela- 
tion, whicWappears to be written by St. John, 
from ſeveral paſſages and peculiar expreſſions 
to be found in it; and the teſtimony of Ire- 
nzus, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, and Tertullian. | 

APOCALY!PTICAL, Adj. [from afoca- 
Iypſe] that which contains the revelation of 
any thing myſteribus. 

APO'COPE, S. ſfrom awo, Gr. from, 
and z«wkv, Gr. to cuty] in Grammar, a figure 
wherein the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is 
cut off, as thrs' for through ; byp* for Hypo- 


. condriac, 


APO'CRYPHA, S. [from awe, Gr. and 
xevarro, Gr. to hide] in its primary fignifica- 
tion, ſomething which is not known. Ap- 
plied to books, it denotes that their authors 
are not certainly known; and conſequently 
their authority and genuineneſs uncertain,  * 

APO'CRYPHAL, Aj. ¶ from apocrypha}] 
of doubtful and uncertain authority; not ins 
ſerted in the canon of Scripture. n Jes 
APO/CRYPHALLY, Adv. [from apotry- 
pbal, and fy] in a manner which not 
carry conviction. with it; in a manner which _ 
is in want of authority, or the marks of au- 


thenticity. 
* | 
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bk; 


* 


fatal to mankind. He is 


d ther irrational animals; a fable. : 


APO 


APpODICTTIC AL, Adj . [from awodutie, 
Gr. a demonſtration] demonſtratiye, or ſo 


plain and convincing, that no perſon can re- 


fuſe his aſſent to it. Applied in logie to a 
ſyllogiſm. | = 

APO'LLO, S. [Lat.] in Mythology, the 
ſon of Jupiter and Latona, born at Delos; one 
of the heathen deities, to whom they attribut - 
ed the art of divination, and the 8 of 
phyfic, and is the ſun, Said to 
the ſerpant Pytho, becauſe its heat exhales 


peſtilential vapours; repreſented with long 


ave killed 


Hair, in alluſion to the ſun beams. The fa- 


ble, reported of his feeding Admetus's ſheep, 


denotes, that all creatures are ſuſtained by his 
genial warmth ; and his killing the Cyclo 

for forging Jupiter's thunderbolts, his dif- 
perſing thoſe peſtilential vapours which are 
called the Sun in 
heaven, Bacchus on earth, and Apollo in the 
infernal regions, and repreſented with an harp, 
to ſhew the harmony of our ſyſtem ; with 
a buckler, to denote his defending the earth ; 


and with arrows, to fignify his power of life 


and death. | a: 
APOLOGE'/TICAL, Adj. [from ewe>o- 


77%, Gr, to defend from any objection, ar 


charge] that which is ſaid, or written in de- 
Fence of any perſon, or opinion, 


' APOLOGEFTICALLY, Adv. [from afo- 


| bogetical, and ly in the Manner of an anſwer, 


defence, or apology. 

-APO!LOGIST, S. [from apologize] the 
perſon who writes or ſpeaks in vindication of 
the ſentiments of another; one who endea- 
yours to extenuate the faults of another. 

To APO'LOGIZE, V. A. [from apolgy] 
o de- 
Uſed 


to plead in favour of a perſon or thing ; t 
fend, or excuſe, a perſon, or thing. 


with the particle for, before the ſubject. “ I 
. to apologize for my indiſeretion. 
ale | | 


' APO!LOGUF, S. [from ago and Xoy0s, 


Gr. ] a ſtory, or fiction, which is formed to 
- convey ſome moral and intereſting truth to | ſpeak 


the mind, under the images of beaſts, and 


ApOLOGx, S. [from EFINoyia, Gr.] in 
its primary ſenſe, implying a difcourſe made 
by a defendant, to clear himſelf from a. 


charge of guilt brought againſt him; thus the 


diſcourſe Socrates made for himſelf, when ac- 
cuſed, is ſtiled his apology. Hence the de- 
fence or vindication of an opinion from the 
objeCtions it is charged with, is called by 
the ſame name. In this ſenſe biſhop Jewell 
calls his defence of the church of England an 
apalag y: and Robert Barclay, bis vindication 
of Quakeriſm, an apolag y for the principles 
of the Quakers. Ar preſent the term is uſed 
to imply rather an excuſe than a vindication ; 
and an extennation of a fault, rather than a 
proof of innocence, EE DOS 


% 
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APOMECO/METRY s. [of ., Gr, 
Gr. a diſtance, and u, Gr, 
to meaſure] the art of meaſuring things. 


from juaxac, 
at a diſtance, to-know how far they are from 


us, | 
 APO/PHASIS, S. [from awpagie, Gr, 
a denying] in Rhetoric, a figure, in which 
the orator ſeems to wave what he ironnically 
" mentions ;z as © Neither will I mention your 
cowardice ; though, if I ſhould, you could 
not deny it. - 
.APOPHLEGMA!TIZANT, S. a remedy 
which evacuates ſerous or phlegmatic humours 
by the naſtrils. : 


"APOPHTHEGM, s. [from tg. 


Gr.] a ſententious or ſhort expreſſion 
without deliberation; or a ſentence containing 
ſome important truth, moral or divine, which 
burſts, unexpected, from the ſpeaker. 
APOPLE'CTIC, or APOPLE!CTICAL, 
Adj. [from apoplex] that which is of the 
nature of an apoplexy, _ E 
A!POPLEX, S. [ſee APOPLEXY, for 


which this word is uſed by an apocepe] © Re 


pletion, apoplex, inteſtate death. Dryd. 
APOPLEXED, Adj. [from- apeplex] af- 
fected or ſeized with an apople y. 


A'POPLEXY, S. [arxoranfic, Gr. from 


eronhgrem, Gr. to ſtrike on a ſudden] in 


* 


Phyfic, a diſeaſe that 1 rives a 
of his ſenſes, and all ſenſi * d 
body, excepting thoſe of the heart and lungs, 
attended with a ſuſpenſion of the principal 
faculties of the ſoul, Cauſed generally by 
repletion; the head's being naturally large, 


and the neck ſhort; e being corpu- 


lent and fat, ot of a plethoric habit of body, 
and redundant in pituitous humours. 
APO RIA, S. 


Rhetoric, a figure where the ſpeaker $ 


| himſelf in doubt where to begin, on ac- 
count of the 8 of his ſubject, tbe 


ambiguity of the thing, and includes a 
kind of a ſolilpquy, or deliberation of the 


er, a 
APO/STASY, S. [from enxacia, and 


| api5auay Gr. to depart] the abandoning and 


renouncing a religion one has before profeſſed ; 
uſed always in a bad ſenſe. 


 APO'STATE, S. [from apoflata, Lat, 


agpatng, Gr.] one who has forſaken or 
renpunced the religion or principles he for- 


merly profeſſed. 


To APO'STATIZE, S. [from Ae 
u 


to abandon or renounte one's religion ; 
always in a bad ſenſe. | 
To APO'STEMATE, v. A. [from eps- 


eme] to turn to an apoſteme ; to form an 


abſceſs z to collect and ſwell with corrupt 
matter. | Es . 
 APOSTEMA/TION, S. I from apoHHmate] 
in Surgery, the forming an abſceſs. OF 


APO/STEME, or APO'STUME, 8. Ian: 


| 


from aToua, Gr] in 


tom of the Jews, one who is ſent to collect 
alms and contributions. Epaphroditus, your | 


an apoſtle, which conſiſted in preaching the 


or authorized by the apoſtles, 


#f9ftrophe] to interrupt the thread diſ- 


Or. a ſhop] one who practiſes pharmacy, or 


See APOPHTHEOM. 


between a rational line and one only commen- 


Was perſon's courage; to diſhearte arten, in- 


APP 
ena, Ur. from aqurapca, Gr. to depart Ja hollow 


ſwelling filled with purulent or corrupt mat- p 


ter; an abſceſs. 

A PO'STERIORI], a kind of demonſtra- 
tion, See DEMONSTRATION. | 

APO'STLE, 8. [apoftalus, of ar 
Gr. from awagshaw, Gr. to ſend] in its moſt + 
limited ſenſe, one who was an attendant and 
diſciple of Chriſt, on earth, and commiſſioned ' 
by him, after his reſurrection, to preach the 
goſpel to the world, In alluſion to the cuſ- 


4 


meſſenger or apoſtle.” agg: Gr. Philip 


ii. 26. f ; by 
APO'STLESHIP, 8. [from apoſtle and 
ſScyp or ſeype, Sax.] the dignity or office of 


4 


goſpel, baptizing, working miracles, and or- 
daining miniſters, | | 

APOSTO'/LIC, or APOSTO/LICAL, 
Adj. {from apoſtle] that which was taught 

APOSTO!LICALLY, Adj. ee apaſto- 
lical, and ly] after the manner of an apoſtle, 

- APO'STROPHE, S. [of amo, Gr. from, 
and c., Gr, to turn] in Rhetoric, a break - 
ing off from the thread of one's diſcourſe 
to addreſs ſome other perſon or thing, In 
Grammar, the contraction or ſhortening of a 
word by the placing à comma over that 
part which is „ as in the word fort- 


zing. 7 
| To APOSTROPHVZE, V. A. [from 


courſe, in order to introduce ſome foreign 

ſubject. | | 
APO'STUME, 8. [this is a vicious ſpel- | 

ling] See APOSTEME. 
APO'THECARY, .S. [from awodnxe, 


pre medicines according to the preſcrip- 
tions of the college, and occaſionally viſits 
patients; a practice which is an encroach- 
ment on the province of phyficians, and 
did not originally belong to the trade, 
A/POTHEGM, S. [a vitious ſpelling] 


APO/TOME, S. [of ao, Gr. and Tywuea, 
Gr, to cut] in -Mathematics, the difference 


ſurable in power to the whole line. In Muſic, 
the remaining part of an entire tone, after a 
greater ſemitone has been taken from it. 
Its proportion in numbers is that of 2048 
to 2287, 

A'POZEM, S. [from ae,, Gr. to boil] 
in Pharmacy, 3 medicine made by . boiling 


APP 
cluding in its contre | idea, the ſudden 
pts nei fome terri e object. Ty 
APPA/LMENT, S. {from appal and ment] 
ſudden afftight, which robs 2 perſon of his 


| caurage, and renders him inactive. 


APPARATUS, 8. [Lat.] a collection of 
inſtruments, neceſſary to accompliſh any 
defign, and applied to the tools of a trade; 
the inſtruments uſed in philotophical experi- 
ments; the bandages, Ic. of a ſurgeon ; 
the furniture of a houſe ; the ammunition for 


war, | | re: 
APPA/REL, S. [It has no plural, from 
appareil, Fr.] the cloathing worn for orna- 


ment or decency; dreſs, Figuratiyely, appear- 
in 


ance, or ornament, © Religion 
the natural appare/ of fimplicity.”* Tarr, 
No, . | ; . ; 
To APPA'REL, V. A. to cloath; to 
dreſs; to adorn; to ſet out or embelliſh. 
«© Trees apparelled with flowers. Bacon. 
APPA'RENT, Part. [ apparent, Fr. from 
apparens, Lat.] applied to truth, plain, and . 
indubitable. Applied to ſhape or form, ſeem- 
ing, in oppoſition to real. Applied to actions, 
or qualities, viſible, manifeſt or known, 
poſed to ſecret. - And applied to the — 
to the crown, certain, oppoſed to preſumptive. 
2 diameter in Aſtronomy, is the angle, 
under which we ſee the m moon and ftars, 
Apparent magnitude, is that which ap to 
{qa e meaſured by the — of 


the optic angle. 


APPA'RENTLY, Adv. [from apparent 
wy, 4] plainly; evidently; maniteſtly. 


mens healths,” Tillotſon, * 
APPARPUTION, S. [from appareo, Lat. 
the appearance of a thing, ſo as to become vi- 
ſible to the eyes, or ſenſible to the mind; a 
viſible object; a ſpectre; a ghoſt, which i: 
the moſt common acceptance at preſent. In 
Aſtronomy, a ftar's becoming viſible, which 
before was below the horizon; oppoſed to 
occultation. 32 
APPARITORS, 8. [from appareo, Lat.] 
perſons who are at hand to execute the order 
of the magiſtrate in any court of judicature z 
the beadle who carries the mace before the 
maſters, Fc. in our univerſities. | 
APPEA/CHMENT, _ . [from appeach] 
7 made agaiaft a perſon; an 
euſation. ; 
To APPEAL, v. A. [apelſo, Lat.] to 
transfer a cauſe, or diſpute one to ano- 


ther; to apply one's ſelf to others for their 
opinions; or to cite as witneſſes. 


APPE!AL, S. [See to APPEAL] in Law, 


roots, plants, Cc. in water, called likewiſe | the removal of a cauſe from an inferior judge 


" PPAL, v. A. [oppilic, Fr.) t 
o APPA » ts ile, r. to 
ftrike with terror or fear; to affright ; to 


to A ſuperior. ; 
APPE'ALER, S. [from appeal and er, of 
wer, Sax. ] ane who makes an 


To APPEAR, V. Neut. [from he, 


1 


x — : [| 


r 


i 
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Lat.] to become an object of ſight, or viſible 
to the eye; to make its appearance, like a 
Fpirit, or ghoſt; to be in the preſence of 
another, ſo as to be ſeen by him; to anſwer | 
a ſummons by atending a court of juſtice, 
to ſeem to reſemble, in oppoſition to reality. 

APPEARANCE, S. | from apppear] the 


act of becoming an object of ſight ; the thing 


ſeen, or object of ſight, a phænomenen; or 
the viſible qualities of an object; ſemblance, 
or ſhow, in oppoſition to reality; that which 
Krikes the eye; the outſide; the coming 
Into a place; perſonal attendance or preſence 
at a court of juſtice ; probability; reſem- 


To ARPEASE, V. A. [appaſer, Fr.] to 
bring a perfon that is angry to a calm and even 
temper ; to pacify ; to allay the ravings of 
a diforcered mind. Figuratively, to quiet 


any noiſe, outrage, or violence; beautifully 


ap to inanimate things. As by his 
counſel he appeaſeth the deep. 1. Mac. 


An. 42. | 

| APPEASEABLE, Adj, [from appeaſe and 
Ak, Sax. power, or poſſibility] that which 
may have the violence of paſſion leſſened, or 
toftened ; that which ts reconcileable. 

APPE/ASEMENT, S. [from appeaſe] a 
fate of reconciliation, a ftate of peace and 
calmnefs. | ; 
 APPEYASER, S. [See APPEASE] one 


. . * . 1 
who prevails on another to ſtifle his anger; 


or brings about a reconciliation between par- 
. . f { 
APPELLANT, S. [from appellans, part. 
of appello, Lat.] in Law, the party who, 
brings an appeal againft another; one who 
eals from a lower to a higher court, 
APPELLA'/TION, S. [ appellatio, Lat. 
From aj-pello, to call or name] the name, 
Eignity, or title, by which one man is diftin- | 
iſhed from another. 
ApPELLATIVE, S. [ appellativam, Lat.] 
In Grammar, words which ſtand for univerſal 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether ge- 
mera? or ſpecial ; as fi/Þ, or eel, which agree 
to many individuals, and the former to many 


—_— 


ecies. 
APPELLAfTIVELY, Adv. [from appel- 
ve, and ly} after the manner of nouns ap- 
pellative. | | 
APELLATORY, Adj. that which con- 
— Enins an apfel. | 
APPELLEE, S. [from appeal] the per- 
fon againſt whom an appeal is brought, _ 
To APPE/ND, V. A. [from ad to, and 
gendeo, to hang] to hang on another; to 
join ſomething as an additional, not as a 
incipal part, t | | 
APPEN/DAGE,S. [of appendere, Lat. ] any 
ching that being conſidered as leſs principal, is 


7 


PP 
companying. Thus an hoſpital may be ap- 
pendant to a mannor z a common of fiſhing to 
a freehold. Uſed likewiſe ſubſtantively for 
ſomething which belongs to another, not as a 
neceſſary, but a caſual and adventitious part. 


to external beauty. Greww's Coſmol. 


is added as an ornament or conveniency, not 
as neceſſary to another, | PP 
APPENDIX, S. [Lat. its plural ap en- 
dices] ſomething added or appended to another, 
not as conftituting a neceſſary part of it, but 
only as an embelliſhment or convenience, 
Applied to action, concurrent circumſtances. 
Applied to books, a kind of ſupplement, or 
an addition, in order to fupply ſome omiſſions, 
and render them compleat. Rh 
To APPERTAIN, V. N. [ appartenir, 
Fr.] to belong to as a right, by nature, or 
appointment; to relate, or be confined to 
te things appertarning to this life. Hooker. 
APPERTAINMENT, S. [from apper- 
tain] that which relates, belongs to, or is a 
property of, any rank or dignity. 
APPERYTENANOCIES, 8. [appartenance, 


Er. ] that which belongs or relates to a thing; 


the qualities, or properties of a body. 


' APPER'TINENT, Adj. {from adto, and 


pertinens, Lat, belonging] that which is re- 
quiſite, or has a relation to. e 
APPETENCE, or A/PPETENCY, 8. 
appetentia, Lat.] ſenſual, or carnal deſire. 
Luſtſul appetence. Milt. Par, Loſt. 


quality which renders a 
defire. RW . | 
 AP!FETITE, S. [from appetite, Fr, of 
appetitus, Lat. ] a defire of enjoying ſomething 
under the appearance of ſenſible good; a pro- 
penſity to an object on account of the good it 


ing the object · of 


is imagined to poſſeſs; a violent longing after 


any thing. Immoderate appetite of power. 
Clarend, In Medicine, a natural periodica} 
call, or defire to eat or drink, in order to re- 
pair the waftes occafioned by the excretions of 
E 

- APPETPFTIVE, Adj. [from appetite] that 
which defires ; that which has the power of 
defiring, © The will is not a bare appetitive 
power. Hale's Orig. | 
To APPLAUD, F. A. [applauds, Lat.] 
to teſtify one's approbation by clapping of 


hands; to praiſe, or ſhew eſteem for a perſon's. 


mm 
APPLAUDYER, S. [from applaud and er 


one who publicly thews his appfobation; or 


highly commends and praiſes the merits of 
another, . ; 22 

APPLAUISE, S. from applanſus, Lat.] 
approbation expreſſed with all t 


annexed or added to the principal. 
APPEN'DANT, Adj. [Fr.] hanging on 


&mething elſe; kelonging or annexed to; ac- and rapture, 


of turbulent joy ; praiſe beſtowed on merit by 
public and private teſtimonies of approbation 


APPLE. 


% A word, a look, a tread, are appendants 


APPENDICA'/TION, S. any thing which 


APPETIBULITY, S. [from ar petible] the 


e teſtimonies 


that 
alſo fi 
plicat 

To 
put 04 
empla 
confo 
ploy z 
mean: 
tentio 


1 
APPLE, S. [ap/, epple, elp. Sax. apel, 


Belg. appfel, Teut. afal, Brit. eble, Dan. 
jabilto, Pol.] any kind of large fruit of a 


round form, but appropriated at preſent to 


that of the apple- tree. le of the eye, See 
PUPIL. ny he FE < Me: 

A/PPLE-TARTS,S.[ apple and ar? Fog pa- 
ſtry, a ſmall pye, having apples within the 
af 


Pans. | | 
A'PPLE-TREE, S. [æpl. tree, or æpl- 

treow, Sax. afallen, a fallenbren, Brit. jablan. 

Ruſſ Sclav. Bohem.] In Gardening, a tree, 


whoſe fruit is round, generally hollowed about 


the foot-talk, with cells including the ſeed, 
ſeparated by cartilaginous partitions. Its juice 
is ſomewhat acid, the tree large and ſpreading, 
and its flowers conſiſt of five leaves, expand- 
ing in the form of a roſe, Its fruit has vari- 


ous names, and are diſtinguiſhed generally in- | pof: 


to thoſe that are fit for the deſert, the kitchen, 
and the cyder-preſs, 
APPLUVANCE, s. fm apply]. the act 


whereby one thing is appplied to another; or 


the thing applied. Application is the word 
now uſed, v ; 

APPLICABULITY, S. [from applicable] 
the placing or applying one thing to another; 
= quality which tenders a thing fit to be ap- 

ied, 

AP/PLICABLE, Adj. from, applico, Lat.] 
that which is aggreeable, ſuits, or may be at- 
"og of a thing. Applicable to poetry.” 

APPILICABLY, Adv, [from applicable 
and 5, ] in ſuch manner as to ſuit, agree 
with, or be conformable to, and conſe- 


quently may be affirmed of, or applied to, any 


thing. | 

AP/PLICATE, Adj. [from apply] in Ma- 
thematics. See ORDINATE. 

APPLICA/TON, S. [applicatio, Lat.] the 
act of applying one thing to another, either 
by making them touch, or bringing them near- 
er to each other. Intenſeneſs of thought or 
ſtudy, The employment of a means to pro- 
duce a particular end, the addreſs, fuit,.or re- 
queſt of a perſon, The adjuſting, or draw- 
1ng inferences from the compariſon of one 
Oy to another. The application of a 

able. RA | 

AP/PLICATIVE, Adj. [from appli- 
cative] that which applies or makes the appli- 
cation, ' 

AP!LICATORY, Adj. [from applicate] 
that which exerts the act of applying. Uſed 
alſo ſubſtantively. Faith is the inward ap- 
flicatory,”” Bramball, VAR 

To APPLY!, V. A. [applice, Lat.] to 
put one thing to another; to lay remedies or 
emplaſters an a wound; to uſe as relating or 
conformable to any perſon or thing; to em- 
ploy ; to put to a certain uſe; to uſe as a 
means to ſome end; to fix the mind or at- 
tention upon any particular object; to ſtudy; 


APP 
to have recourſe to; to work upon; to addreſs 
as a petitioner, In Mathematics, to transfer a 
given line into any figure, particularly a cir- 
cle ; to fit quantities, whoſe areas are equal, 
but figures different, 5 

To APPOINT, V. A. [appointer, Fr.] 
to ſettle or fix the time of ſomething future F 
to eſtabliſh by decree. 

APPOUNTER, S. [from appoint and er, 
of wvar, Sax, a man] he Who {cttles or fixes 
any time, thing, or place; 

APPOINTMENT, .S. [appeintement, 
Fr.] a thing ſettled between two or more; an 
agreement to perform ſomething future, 

To APPOY/SE,' V. A. [for oppoſe] uſed 
by Chaucer to imply an examination of a 
ſcholar, by embarraſſing and puzzling him 
with queſtions. For this we now uſe the word 
e, which is a contraction of this word. 


APPOSITE, Adj. [from appoſitus, Lat. 
proper, fit, ſuitable, well adapted to the pur- 
poſe for which it was intended. Applicd to 
time, ſeaſonable, or conformable, Applied to 
opinions or ſentiments, proper, reaſonable, 
or agreeable to the fubje& which they treat of. 

AP!/POSITELY, Adv, [from appofite, 
and 5] fitly, ſuitably, conformably, properly. 

APPOSUTION. S. from appoſitio, Lat.] 
the addition of ſomething new, Which is uni- 
ted to that which was before. In Grammar, 
the putting of two ſubſtantives, which fignify 
the ſame thing, in the ſame cafe ; as Chriſtus 
Servator, Lat. * Chriſt the Saviour,” and 
ce the River Thames. in Engliſh, 

To APPRAVSE, V. A. [ appricrer, Fr.] 
to rate, value, or ſet a price on goods intended 
for ſale, 

APPRAVSER, S. [from appraiſe and er] 
one who ſets a value upon goods, who is ſworn 
to do juſtice between party and party, from 
whence he is termed a ſworn appfaiſer, and is 
obliged to take the goods at the price which 
he appriiſes them at, providing no other will 
purchaſe them at that rate. | | 
To APPRE'HEND, V. A. [fronfappre- 
bendo, Lat.] to lay hold on; to ſeize a perſon 
as a malefactor, in order to bring him to ju - 
ſtice; to think on with ſome degree of anxiety 
or terror. Applied to the operations of the 
mind, to conceive ſuperficially ; to have an 
imperfe& or inadequate idea of a thing. 
APPREHENDER, S. [from apprehend 
and er,] one who conceives a thing imper- 
fectly; one who ſeizes a malefactor in ordef 
to bring him to juſtice ; a conceiver; a think - 
er. . 
APPREHE/NSIBLE, Adj. [from appre- 
Benſibilis, Lat.] that which may be appre- 
hended or conceived, though not comprehen- 
ded. | „ 
APPREHE/NSION, S. [apprebenſio, 
Lat.] among Logicians, the mere contemp- 
lation of things, without affirming or denying, 


Which 


1 


any thing concerning them; the faculty by 


0 


* 


which we perceive thoſe ideas which are pre- 
ent to the mind; fear or anxiety ; ſuſpicion 
of ſomething future. In Law, the ſeizing of 
a malefactor, or taking him into cuſtody, in 
erder to bring him to juſtice, 
APPREHE'NSIVE, Adj. [from appre- 
Bend] that which is quick to underſtand, or 
conceive; fearful ; or ſuſpicious, 
APPREHE'NSIVELY, Adv. [from ap- 
grebenſroe, and 4, ] after the manner in which 
the apprehenſion exerciſes itſelf, with reſpect 
to its ideas; in an inadequate, ſuperficial 
manner, in oppoſition to e e de 
ApPRENTICE, S. [apprenti, Fr. from 
endre, to learn] a youth bound for a cer- 
tain number of years to a perſon, in order to 
learn his trade or profeſſion. | 
To APPRENTICE, V. A. [from the 


noun] to bind aperſon for a certain number of | 


to one who is to teach him his trade, &c. 
APPRENTICESHIP, S. from afpremice 
and fbi, from Jops or ſcype, Sax.] the time 
for which a perſon is bound to continue to 
another, in order to learn and practiſe his 
trade; or the office of an apprentice. - 
To APPRIYZE, V. A. [appris, perfect 
particle of agprendre, Fr.] to give a perſon 
information, or notice of what he is a ſtran- 


to, 
mo APPRO!ACH, V. N. [approcher, Fr.] 
applied to motion, to ſhorten the diſtance be- 
tween objects; to draw nearer, or go to- 
wards. Applied to time, to be nearer its 
completion ; to be nearer or at hand, Figu- 
ratively, to come near; to reſemble; to bring 
nearer to; to leſſen the diſtance between ob- 


jedts. 
APPROY!ACH, S. [from the verb] the act 


of coming nearer to any object; acceſs ; 
means uſed do come nearer to a diftant object. 
In Fortification, uſed in the plural, works 
thrown up by the beſiegers, in order to ad- 
vance nearer to the place beſieged. Lines 1 
approach, are trenches cut in the ground, 
the carth of which is thrown up in the form 
of fa parapet, on the fide towards the enemy, 
in order to approach the covert way, without 
being expoſed to the cannon of the beſieged. 
In Mathematics, the curve of eguable approach, 
. is that wherein a body, deſcending by the ſole 
power of gravity, ſhall approach the earth 
equally in equal times; this problem of 
Liebnitz has been found by. Maupertius, to be 
the ſecond cubical parabola, placed ſo, as its 
- cubical progreſſion is uppermoſt. ET 
APPRO ACHER, S. [from approach and 
er] the perſon who comes nearer to another, 
or advances towards a diſtant object. | 
 APPRO/ACHMENT, S. [from approach] 
the act by which the object draws nearer to 
another, 3 | 
APPROBA'TION, S. [approbatrs, Lt] 
the acknowledging a thing to be worthy of af- 
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liking, or eſteeming any thing; the confirma- 
blood in ion of what, Cc. Shakeſp. 

To APPROPERATE. V. A. (oe: 
pero, Lat.] to quicken a thing, with reſpect 
to motion; to haſten action, applied to the 
time in which it is expected. 

To APPROPUNQUE,. v. N. to ſhorten, 
applied to time; to draw nearer to. My 
days to appropinque to an end. Hudib. 

APPRO/PRIABLE, Adj. [from appro- 
priate] that which may be confined or re- 
ſtained to ſomething particular, 

To APPRO'PRIEATE, V. A. [afproprier, 
Fr, from proprium, Lat.] to dedicate, or con- 
fine to a particular uſe; to claim an exclufive 
right to. In Law, to annex as a property. 
| APPRO/PRIATE, Adj. [from the verb] 
peculiar ; confined, reſtrained, or limited to 
ſome peculiar ſenſe, or uſe, 


them to ſome. peculiar uſe. Applied to _ 
lities, the claiming as belonging to one's ſelf, 


Applied to words, the reſtraining them to a 


a particular idea, In Law, the annexing 2 
' benefice to the proper and perpetual uſe of 
' ſome religious houſe, 


ate] one who is poſſeſſed of an appropriated 
benefice. | 


word ſeldom uſed. © The leaſt approvance to 
beſtow. on's Spring. "3 
To APPROVE, V. A, [ „ Fr, 
from approbo, Lat.] to be pleaſed with; to 
be delighted with from a conviction of merit; 
to make worthy of approbation. * To approve 
himſelf to God by righteouſneſs.” Ropers. 
APPRO'VEABLE, Adj. [from approve, 
and able] that which, on account of its 
merits, appears worthy of approbation. 


conſent, including liking, or approbation. 
APPRO'VER, S. 2 approue and er, 


one who puts to the 2 or makes trial 
« Their cou 7 
approvers.” Shakeſp. 

APPRO'XIMATE, Adj. [from ad, to, 
and proximus, Lat. near] that which ap- 
proaches near to. 7 2 8. [f —_ 

APPROXIMA » S. [from a N 


being able ever to arrive at it exactl7). 
APRIL, S. [Aprilia, Lat.] the fourth 


antient painters, as a young man in green, 


ſept, and of eſteem, either by a tacit conſent, 


[5 


or - public confeſſion ; the act of approving, | 
tion or ſupport of a thing. Drop their 


APPROPRIA'TION, S. [from appropri- 
ate] applied to things, "the application of 


in an extraordinary, if not excluſive manner. 
particular ſenſe, or confining them to fignify 
| APPROPRIA/TOR, S. [from appropri- 


APPROVANCE, s. [from approve] A 


APPROVVEMENT, s. [from approve] 


and war, Sax. a man] one who WO | 


make known to their 


mate] the coming, or approaching nearer to 
| any thing. In Arithmetic, a continual \ap- 
| proach to a root or quantity ſought, without 
calendar month in the year; repreſente# by 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds 


ARO 


diſtilling. purified nitre with 


good cordial, 


AQU 


the other the fign Taurus. | 
A!'PRON, S. [from afaras for foran, Sax. 
before 3 ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be a contrac- 
tion of * a part of dreſs conſiſtiag of 
cloth, &c. which hangs from the middle 
downwards, wern by the ladies for ornament, 
by artificers to keep their cloaths clean; and 


| is compoſed, not only of the fine? linens, 


but likewiſe the ſame as. their gowas, orna- 
mented with floynces. In a godſe it ſignifies 
the fat ſkin which covers the belly. In Gun- 
nery, a piece of lead which covers the touch- 
hole of a gun. r | 

A!PRON-MAN, S. [from apron and man] 


. a man who wears an apron ;3 a mechanic; a 


word of. reproach, ** Tou and your opron- 


men," Sbateſp. | 1 

wears an apron. © The cobler apres d, and 

the parſon gown d.“ me: . 
A'PSIS, S. [abic Gr. an arch or vault] 


in Aftronomy, the highef or loweſt point 


of a planet's orbit, 5 e. either in its apogee, 
or perigee. a ” | N 1 
APT, Adj, [from 2 Lat.] ft; 3 
relative term, implying ſuitableneſs of a 
thing to procure ſome end; that which has 
« 3 to. Ready or quick, applied to the 
mind. "Re Se 1 
ApTrrupz, S. IF.. | fitneſs. to bring 
abour the defired end'; te 
 A'PTLY, Adv. f 


tendeney; ta minds, diſpaſition, ot inclina- 


tions, to the underſtanding, quickneſs, facility, 
or eaſe in conceiving. 3 | 
| 3 S. [from a, Gr. negative, 
nar 2 caſe].an indeclinable noun, og fuch 
as hath no variations of caſe z. ſuch as the 
names of the letters in Greek, and the word 
, in Latin. 11 a oe " 
APS, S. [Lat] in Afﬀfronomy, the bird 
of paradiſe, a conſtellatonin the S. hemiſphere. 
A'PYREXY, S. [from 4, negative, and 
nvpritia, Gr. a fever] in Phyſſe, the interval 
between the fits of an intermittent, or the 
entire ceſſation of Il ig | 
AOA, 8. t.] water, a fortis, 
or — net? [ corroſive liq -" made by 
ads vitrial, 
or rectified oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong keat, 
Aua marina, aqua marine, in natural Hiſtory, 
a precious ſtone, which takes its. name from 
its ſea-green colour. 2 mirabilis, or the 


wonderful water, is diftilled from fpices, 


infuſed in ſpirits of wine, and- is. a very 
ua. regia, the royal 
water, a ſtrong ve ſpirit, which diſſolves 
gold, and-is compoſed of ſpirit of nitre and 


4 


* 


ARA 


ſpirit of ſea · ſalt. Aqua wire, or water of life, 
in 2 general ſenſe, brandy or ſpirit of wine; 
but in a more confined ſenſe, reftrained to 
that ſpirit which is drawn from malt; the 


other term br bein iated to that 
which is drawn from wins only. 3 
AQUALPCULUS, 8. [a diminutive from 
agua, Lat. water] in Anatomy, that part of 
the which reaches from the navel to the 
pubes, _ Likewiſe applied to the ſtomach, or 
 AQUARIVS, 8. [from agus, Lat, water) 
A , S. | from agua, Lat, water} 
in Aſtronomy, one lde kale figns in the 
ecliptic, which the ſun enters in the Leviaduing 
of January, and derives its name from the ſup- 
170 ed quantity of rain which falls while the 
un is in it. Ia allufion to which, it is de- 
ſcribed in the Zodiac on globes, in the form of 
a man inclining on an urn flowing, with water. 
A A TIC or AQUAYTICK, Adj. [ aqua» 
Hcus, Lat, from agua, water] applied to ani- 
mals, that Which lives in the water. Ap- 
= to vegetables, that ' which grows in the 
pred); co as hg | | 
A'QUEDUCT, or A/QUADUCT,. S. 
[ aqua, Lat. water, and dufus, Lat. a conduit] 
a channel formed of tone, bricks, or timber, 
to convey water from one place to another. 
In Anatomy, this term is applied to a long 


cannel in the os petroſum, 


AQUE'/OUS, Adj. [from agua, Lat. 
water | watery particles. Aqueaus humour, 


A'QUILINE,. Adj, fro aguila, of a,. 
Fl Kr. ee Le wit. uy gh tn 


Applied to the noſe, Backed, or like an eagls' 


A'QUOSE, 8. [from aquoſius, Lat, I wat 
obs Ar) D Les 
 AQUOSUTY, S. [from aquoſe] wateriſh- 


ing with particles of water, 
A. R. an abbreviatmre for Auna regina, Q 
Anne, or anne regni, in the year of the 


n AEIc, S. the tongue of the Arabians, 
branch of the Hebrew, whoſe harmony and | 
elegance, nexvouſneſs and copiouſneſs, will 
always find admirers whilft it meets with ſtu- 
dents. Arabic is likewiſe applied to a.gum, 
which diftils from a thorny plant in Arabia, 

A'RABIC, Adj, that which belongs to, 
or is uſed. in Arabia. Arabic characters, are 
the figures which we make uſe of at preſent 


in arithmetic. | 


" A!RABISM, S. [arabifur, Lat:T A me- 
„ or idiom peculiar to the 
Ara 3 E 
ARAELE, Adj. [from. aro, Lat. to plow] 
that which is fit for plowing, and to produce 

corn. | | 
A'RAC, or ARRAC, S. [pronounced 
rack,, Ind. implying ſtrong, waters, or ſpizital 


liquors] an excellent ſpiritous liquor, made. by 
| W-- - the 
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neſs or the quality ſo named from its abound- | * 


* 


x + 6 | 
the Chineſe from cocao, rice, or fugar ; the 
former of which is the beſt ; there are two 
ſorts imported into England, -viz. the Goa 
and Batavia. 2 

ARACHNOVDES, S. [from «epaxm, Gr 
a ſpider, and ., a form or ſhape] in 
Anatomy, a fine ſlender tunic, encompaſſing 
the cryſtalline humour of the eye, which de- 
rives its name from its reſembling a cobweb. 
 ARA®O'METRE, S. [from apa, Gr. 
thin, and Aer, to meaſure] in Hydroſtatics, 
an inſtrument uſed to diſcover the weight or 
gravity of fluĩds. Ba | 
thin, and code., a column] in Architecture, 
the greateſt interval or diſtance which can be 
between pillars; Which is eight modules, or 
four diameters. | 3 oe 
ARA O TICSs, S. [from agaiew; Gr. to 
rarify] in Pharmacy, medicines which rarify 
« he memoos, oO, 
ARAVGNEE, [Fr. a ſpider] in Fortifi- 
cation, a branch, return, or a gallary of a 
mine. . PE 
AR A'/NEA TU!NICA, S. See ARACH- 
NOIDES. eee 
ARANEOUs, Adj. [from aranea, Lat, 
a cobweb] that which feſembles a cobweb, 
« The araneous, membrane of the eye.“ Der- 


bam, | ; 

' ARAINNEA, S. [from 'aranca, Lat. a 
cobwed} a ſilver ore found in the mine of Ca- 
tamito in Potoſi, which reſembles a cobweb, 
being compoſed of threads of pure ſilver. 

A'RATORY, Adj. [from aro, Lat, to 
plow] that which relates to plowing, _ 
ARBITER, S. [Lat.] a perſon choſen 
by mutual conſent between two or more par- 
ties, to decide the ſubje of their diſagree- 
ment; one who is inveſted with a power to 
decide any difference. Sole arbiter of the 
affairs of Chriſtendem. Temple, 5 
- A'RBITRABLE, Adj. Larbitror, Lat.] 
arbitrary, voluntary; determined purely by 
the will, without regard to any other motives. 
ARBUVTRAMENT,S [from arbirror, Lat. ] 
choice; or the exerciſe of the will in chooſin 
or aſſenting to any thing. In thine arbi- 
trament it ſtands,” Par. Lol, © 
* ARBITRA/RILY, Adv. [from arbitrary 
and , ] in fuch a manner as implies a bare 
exertion of the will, without any regard to 
motives or conſequences ; in a deſpotic, tyran- 
nical, or abſolute manner. 
ARBITRA'RIOUS, Adj. [from arbitra- 
ius, Lat.] depending entirely on the will; 
precarious. No precarious exiſtence, or 
arbitrarious dependence on any will.” Norris. 
ARBITR A*/RIOUSLY, Adv. [from ar- 
bitrarious and ly,] arbitrarily ; according to 
— mere and oþſtinate determination of the 
will. | | | 
" A'RBITRARY, Adj, [arlitrarius, Lat.] 


ARZEO'STYLE, S. [from aga-, Gr. | 


ARC 


OP mays | | 

_ To ARBITRATE, V. A. ſ[arbire, 

Lat ] to decide or determine a difference; to 

judge of. Uſed neuterly, to give judgment, 

or pronounce ſentence, © 
ARBITRA!TION, s. [from arbitrer, 


Lat. ] the determination of a cauſe by a judge 


mutually choſen by the parties at difference, 
ARBITRA'TOR, S. [from arbitratus, 
Lat.] a perſon choſen by contending parties to 
determine a difference between them; a deter- 
miner, . 
ARBIVTREMENT, S. [from arbitror, 
Lat.] decifion, or determination pronounced 
by an umpire ;z a compromiſe, | 
ARBOR, [Lat.] in Botany, a tree, In 
Mechanics, that part of a machine which 
ſupports the reſt; likewiſe the ſpindle or axis 
on which a machine turns. 
A'RBOR PHILGSO/PHICA, S. or the 
philoſophical tree, in . that which is 
formed from metalline cryftall:zations, which 
reſemble a tree: of this ſort is the Arbor Di- 
ana, formed from a precipitation of ſilver with 


mercury. Arber Maris, or the feel tree, that 


which is formed from à diflolution of iron 
Glings in ſpirits of nitte. Arbor Pur} lyriana, 
or Pophyry's tree. In Logic, it is'a ſcale of be- 
ings, oonſiſting of t A 
A'RBOR VITA, S. or the tree of /ife, in 
Botany, ſo called from its perpetual verdure. 
Its branches are flattiſh, bearing leaves ſome- 


hat like the cypreſs, and having white cones 


at the extremity of the branches. 


ARBO'REOUS, Adj. arboreus, Lat.] 


belonging to trees. In Bo 
moſs, which grows on tres. 
_ A'RBORET, S. [a diminitive of a-ber, 


ny, a fungus or 


woven arborets and flowets. Par. Loft, © 
ARBO'RIST, 8. Lebe, Ft. Hom ar- 
Bor, Lat, a tree] a natural:ft, who applies 
himſelf peculfarly to ſtudy the nature and cul- 
tivation of trees. 4 pond Todo 


Lat. ] a ſmall tree, or ſhrub. wy thick 


ARBO/ROUS, Adj. [from' by,” Lat.] 


that which is formed of, or belongs to, trees, 
« Under 2 ſhady arborous roof. Par Loft. : 
ARBO UR, S. [of arbore, Lat. berberga, 
Sax. Herber gbe, Belg. berberg, Teut. a houſe. 
Spelt herber by Chaucer} a kind of ſhady bower 
or cabin, formed of the branches of trees, and 
contrived ſo as to admit the air, and keep off 
the fun and rain. eee app ts 
"ARG. [arcus, Lat.] a ſegment, or 


| 


n | 
ARCADE, S. [Fr.] a continued arch, or 
walk, conſiſting of ſeveral arches united toge- 
of | 3 
na] a ſecret ; generally applied to the noſtrum 
of a quack. eg Do by 2 
ARCH, S. [ercus, Lat.] the ſky, * See 
t 


not reſtrained or determined by any law, or | 


hie 


reaſons ; i capricious, | politive, deſpotie, and 


part of a circle, not exceeding a ſemi- circle; 


ARCA/NUM, S. [Lat. in the plural gra- 


vue 82 ob 


4a £4 


To ARCH, v. A. [ercuo, Lat.] to build, 


had the reputation of an arch lad at ſchool.” 
I | ſhoots with a bow; or one who uſes a bow in 


ſuffragan. biſhops, whoſe conduct he ſuper- 


Sho 


this vaulted arab.“ Shakeſp. In Mathematics, 
part of any curve line, whether it be ellipſie, 
circle, &c. Arch, in Architecture, is a yault, 
or concave building, bent in the form of an 
arch of a curve, and is divided into circular, 
elliptical, and ſtraight, , Circular, arches are 
either ſuch as are an exact ſemi-circle, or 
whoſe center is in the middle of.a line drawn 
fiom one foot to the other, which are called 
ſemi-circular arches. Elliptical arches, are thoſe 
which conſiſt of a ſemi- ellipſis, and were for- 
merly uſed inſtead of mantle trees in chimnies. 
Straight arches have ſiraitzht edges, both upper 
and under parallel; but both their ends and 
Joins pointing towaids a certain center. Arch 
of a bridge id the vaulted interval between id 
piers. A triumpbal arch is a gate built with 
ſtone, &c., and richly. ornamented with tro- 
phies, Sc, „ 


— * 


or form into arches; to cover with arches. 
ARCH, Adj. [from axe, Or. chief] 
uſed in compoſition, to expreis ſomething of 
the firſt rank or order, applied to dignity, as 
erchbifhop : but ſomething ſuperlative, applied 
to quantity, as an arcb- heretic; and is pro- 
nounced ſoft. before a conſonant, like ch in 
ct oice, but hard before a vowel, like the Greek 
x; or as if the b was dropped. It ſometimes: 


implies a perſon endued with a great deal of | 


low cunning, or triflingly miſchievous. 4 He 


Soft, — . 
ARCHAIOLO'/GIC, Adj. from arcbailo- 
] relating to ſome diſcourſe or a treatiſe on 
e opinions, Ic, of the ancients, + + 
ARCHAIO LOG, S. [from aN, Or. 
ancient, and Aeg, a diſcqurſe} a diſcourſe on 
antiquity; or a treatiſe on the opinions, &c. 
of the ancients. + e Ni 
ARCH- ANGEL, S. [from - apx®-, Gr. 
chief, and aſy4a@», an angel] one of the ſu- 
perior order of angels. Likewiſe the name of 
a plant, named alſo Dead Nettle, - _ 


* 


ARCH-ANGELIC, Adj [from arch-en- | 


gel] that which conſiſts of, or belongs to,arch- 
ARCH-BE/ACON, 


beacon] the chief fignal, or place of prof] 
© The corniſh arch-beacon.” Carew. 

ARCHBUSHOP, 8. e 9. 
of apx@», Gr. chief, and ex: , an over- 
ſeer, or biſhop] a chief biſhop, or metropo- 
litan prelate, having under him ſeveral 


— 


. . 2 7 N ; 
S. [from arch and 


\ 2 
: 
t 


* 
* * 


a 


intends, 


ARCHBISHOPRIC,S. [from rchb;fbop. 
and ric], the dignity, Rate, juriſdiction, or 

ſhop.” There! 
are two in England, namely, York, and Can- 


* 


terbury, the 2 whereof are called pri- diaconus, 


mates, and after ſome-altercation, for ſuperio- 
rity, that gf, Canterbury way.called primate of 


=" ' I 


or pattern of our ideas. Matt t Leg. ] 
Take E 8. [from r. 
ARC THAT TER, 8. [fror pe 

chief, and anime + — phy. 


to, an afchdeacon, 


x 


2 England, and that of York, only primate 
of England, | BAN 
ARCHDEACON, S. [ archidiaconus, Lat. 
archidiacone, or arcediacone, ' Sax. ] a prieſt, 
veſted with authority or juriſdiftion over the 
clergy and laity, next to the biſhop, either 
through the whole dioceſe, or only a part of 
it, There are fixty in England, who viſit 
every two years in three, wherein they en- 
quire into the reparations and moveables be- 
longing to churches, reform abuſes, ſuſpend, 
excommunicate, in ſome places prove wills, 
and induct all cletks into benefices within 
their reſpeRive juriſdictions. fs Wy 
- ARCHDEA'CONRY, S. [from | archdea- 
con and ric, Sax. ] the juriſdiction, office, or 
province of an archdeacon. os 
. ARCHDEA'CONSHIP, S. [from archdea- 
con and ſhip] the office or dignity of an arch- 
deacon. £5 3 
ARCHDU'CHESS, S. [from arch and 
ducheſſe, Fr. ] the title of the ſiſter or daughter 
of an archduke. | 
ARCHDUKE, S. [arcbidux, Lat.] a duke 
veſted with ſome greater privilege, 'or autho- 
rity, than others. e 
ARCHE, S. [from agyn, Gr. the begin- 
ning] in Medicine, the beginning, flrſt pe- 
riod, or. firſt. attack, of a diſeaſe, 
A'RCHED, Part. Low to arch] crooked, 
or bent in the form of an arch. 28 
A'RCHER, S. [areber, Fr.] one who 


* 


1 4 
A'RCHERY, 8. [from archer] the art 
or exerciſe of ſhooting with a bow. © 
AR/CHES.COURT, S. [fo called from 
Bow Church, in London, where it was kept; 
which likewiſe receiyed its name from its top 


| being raiſed on pillars, built 5 or arch- 


wiſe] the chief and moſt ancient conſiſtory 
or court of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
for debating ſpiritual cauſes; The judge 
of the court is called the dean of the arches. 
ARCHETY'PE, S. 9 Lat.] 
the original model, or pattern of any thing. 
« A man, a tree, are the outward archetypes, 
] 
may ſerve as a pattern to copy from, + 
ARCHZ'VUS,'S.-[fror f 


ARCHETY'PAL, Adj. [from ave 


original; that which has ſomething wie 


gp, a prin- * 
ciple] a word uſed, by. ally dp - other 


chemiſts, to expreſs a principle of motion, the 
cauſe of all the viſible changes and operations 


* 


4 


ſician of a prince, or crowned head. 


ARCHIDE A/CONAL, Adj; I from archi- 
at, ] that belongs, or relates 


* 


7 


*ARCHIEPIS'COPAL, Adj. {from ren. 
a ; we ts to . WP! -pijcopus, 


1 


er maſter- beam. 


"FRE 

45 an archbiſhop] that which belongs | 

Gen exerciſed by, an archbiſhop, 
ARCH ME DES, a Greek, famous for his 
| knowledge of mechanics, and inventor of ſeve- 
ral inſtruments and anachines, which are the 

wonder even of this WS a 2. 
ARCHIEPE'LAGO, Or. 
chief, and π] ., Sig a ſea . ted 
with a cluſter of iſlands ; the -ZEgean fea is 
moſt commonly meant by this word, though 
it is a general term; and that of the Caribbes 
has 12,000 iſlands, and that of the Philip- 

pines, 17,000, 

n 8. archuletfus, from 77 
x®- Cr, chief, and „ a werkman 


perſen ſkilled in building; who draws * bear, 


and deſigns, eonducts the work, and directs 
the artificers employed in carrying it on. Fi- 
guratively, any one who is author of any grand 
undertaking, or contriver of ny deſign, 
ARCHITE/CT IVE, Adj, [from architects] 
that which relates to . or architecture. 
' ARCHITECTO'NIC, Adj. [from ax. 
Gr, chief, and Texlwy, an artificer hat 
which has the power and ſkil] of an architect; 
or can produce any thing with ſome degree of 
Jagenuity, or fuitable to its nature and pro- 
rties. 
© ARCHIT'ECTURE, ''S, [orcbiteflura, 
Lat.] the art of bwilding : divided into three 
Branches, civil, OT. or naval. The 
civil conſiſts in 'erectip er for men, 
or terpples for worſhip, The military confifts 
in ſtrengthening and fortifying places, named 
fortification, We is that which 
teaches the conſtruction of ſhips, or veſſels 
F named ſmhip- 
[| , 
A/RGHITRAVE, 8. [from #ex", Gr. 
chief, and tabs, Lat. a beam] in Architec- 
ture, the loweſt member of the entablature, 
which lies immediately u og” the capital. In 
Timber- building, it is the reaſon- piece, 
In chimnies, the mantle- 
piece; and over jambs of doors, or windows, 


RCHIVAU'LT, s. [archivelt, Fr. from 
ercus, Lat, an arch, and wolutus,. volute} i in 
n the inward contour of an arch; 
er a band adorned with wouldings running 
over the faces of the n 
on the injpoſts.. 

ARCcHIRVEs, 8. [it has ne ſingular, from 
arching, Lat, of ard, @ cheſt]. the places 
- wherein records, or ancient "manuſcripts, are 


NOR, ST) Gr.f is Aer 
1.1 

the chief magiſtrate at Athens. 5 
Ac. TREASURER, as from arch 
and treaſurer ] the great treaſurer o $ the Ger-| or 


man empire. 
| A'RCHWISE, Adr, [from oh and wiſe, 


AK E 


form & 
ARCI PUTO, 8. [Ital.] in Muße, a 
long and large lute, with brafs firings, like a 


octave or uniſon, uſed by ealians for a | tho- 
rough bals. - 


the name of the northern conſtellation nor- 
then; laying under, or near the north ftar, 
called wriggh Ar#ic circle, à leſſer circle of 


Ane unvs, 3 * on 
and aeg, a bl FRO 

the tail of the Great Bear] a fixed ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in the conſtellation © Bootes, 


Lat. min. N. Long. 19 de 
30 deg. 57 ab e Fh. 


| 55 min, ga for. of Libra, 


lead, 
ARCUATE, Adj. Besen Lat.] 
bent in the form of an arch. 
ARCUA/TION,' 8. from arcze, Lat. to 
bead] the act of dending any thing; the ſtate 
of being bent. In Surgery, a bending of the 
bones, hich appears in the cafe of the rick- 
ets ; the protuberance of the fore parts of 
the body, eich the bending of the bones of 
the ſternum, In Gardening, the method of 
raiſing trees by layers. 
A'RDENCY, 3. * 9 rom ardent} ple th 
the effections, warmth ; applied to ſtudy, ac 
tivity. 
| ARDE Nx, Adj. [ardens, Part; Lat. from 
argeo, to burn] applied to'the qualities of body, 
hot, burning, ming; applied to thoſe of 
the mind, erce, vehement, violent, paſſio- 
nate, inflamed. 
A'RDENTLY, Agr. [at ir aa 51 
e 1” Tra 


times, as derived from ardeur, Fr. heat, ap- 
plied to the quality of 


tenſeneſs, violence of affe applied. to 


| the” mind. 


AR DUOus, Adj. leben Lot. 1 thing 
which is both lofty and difficult te aſcend. 
Figuratively, fomething which is boch 5 impor- 
tant, ſublime and difficult to comprehend, 

ARE, the third perſon plural of the verb 
am, uſed when we f K of two or more per- 


the third perſon plural of ex, , Tcel. Er, 
is likewife the hire perſon p 4 


AREA, 8. bre! ] the ſorface contained 
| between any lines or. mite. Any ſurface, 
fuch as the floor of à room, the vacant part 
kitheatre. In Geometry, 


E Seine] Sits the lines bounding, 


it, reckoned in the faut part of ans 
meaſure, 


| 


from ze, , Text. a ſhape} in the ſhape of | 


theorbo, having each row double, with an 


ARCTIC, Adj. [from dead, Gr, a bear, 


Nr 


S. Lat. „ 


3 warmth, in- 


, > Þ e220 2 >8 


ſons, and ſeems to derived from their, cru, 


, Runic. fe 
| is likewiſe in Mofic, applied by Guide-Rhemi 
| to the loweft note in his ſeale or gamut. 


819 258392 © 


2 
— 
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= 


SAN 415K 


ede. In Phyße, it is a ſpecies of the 


_ arena, Lat.] conſiſting of ſand, 


| markable for the integrity of their rr Son 
who ſat in the open air in the night-time, | 


bez called likewiſe Ethics, or Moral Philo- 


ficking to the fdes of wine veſſels, called 
| Tartar, 


Lat.] of the nature of potter's clay. 


Colchis, 
To' ARGUE, V. N. uo, Lat.] to 
_ evince the truth or falſhoud of any any thing by 


. JS 778 8777 


| proofs 
reaſons 


ARG 


Cia, x 

* AREFA'CTION, S. from arefacie, Lat.] 
G chef cnliog diy; or the ſtate of drying. 

ARENA/CEOUS, Adj. [from arena, Lat. 
fand] compoſed of ſand ; having the qualities 
of ſand 3 ſandy, 

ARENA'/TION, S. {from arena, Lat.] in 
Medicine, a dry, bath, wherein the patient 
fits with his feet upon hot ſand, and has it caſt 
upon different parts of his body, 

'ARENO'SE, ' Adj. [from arena, Lat ] 
ſandy, or abounding with ſand. 

ARE!NULOUS, Adj. {a diminutive from 


ARE'OLA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
coloured citcle ſurrounding the nipple. 
| f gray 9 nin 8. [from Age Or, for 
Mary, and vy@-, a hill or plain, an emi- 
nenee] a tribunal delonging to Athens, re- 


OI OO OI I IS". 


ARETO'LOGY, S. {from apern, Gr. vir- 
tue, and Xoſ®-, a diſcourſe] a treatiſe on vir- 


hy. 
Mal, or AROEL, S. the hard lee 


A'RGENT, Adj. from argentum, Lat. 
Giver] that which 2 [fon filver ; filvered. 
In Heraldry, the white colour in the arms of 

gentry ; expreſſed — by a total omiſ- 
Row of lines in a ſhield. 

 ARGENTA'TION, S. [from argentim, 

Lat.] the overlaying a thing with filver ; or 

the covering any body with a thin or thick: 
of —_— — 

ARCIL, 8 E65. ill, Lat. } porter | 

ARGILUACEOU S, Adj. let gil, 


 ARGVFLLOUS, Adj. [ from agil tonkft- 
ing of clay; of the nature of clay. Sand 
and argitlous earth. Brown's Vg. Err. 
A'RGO, 8. Gr.] in Antiquity, the ſhip 
wherein the A ee performed their fa- 
 mous expedition, 5 A fouthern 
conſtellation of fixed ſtars. 
AR/GONAUTS, S. a compan 1 Mas- 
trious Greeks, who attended 
expedition to fetch * gn fleece from 


- Figuratively, to preſaade ; 
for or againſt; to wr AY rn 


to debate. © To & cauſe,” To infer, 


dae ke wo rhe dcduion of al 206. Is 
many Inws, 4 o many ſins. Par, 
—— — retibund — 
| A'RGUER, 7. [from argue] one whe 
makes uſe of reaſons in order to evince 
truth, or raiſe eonviction in the mind of an- 
othisr x # reaſoger 3 as ant 


þ 


in his | 


ARI 


ARGUMENT, 8. {from argamentim, m 
Lat.] a reaſon brought 4 prove, „en pn 
any thing; the ſubje& of any di or 
writing; a conciſe view of the heads of any 
diſcourſe, In Law, a cauſe, debate, os ſuit; 
2 controverſy. In Rhetoric, a ptobable res- 
ſon alledged to gain belief. In Aſtronomy, 


an arch, by which we ſeelk another proporti- 


onal to the firſt 
ARGUME'NTAL, Adj. [from 
wo Foam ak is formed upon the ye 
longing to 7 ren . 
ARGUMENTATION, $ from « 
ment] the evincing the truth or fal hood of 
propofition 


by reaſoning ; the act or effet + 


| reaſoning. | 
ARGUMENTATIVE, Adj. [from arge- 


ment] confifting of argument, or the deduc- 
tions of reaſon ; containing reaſons. 
ARIA, 5. {ie ] in Mobi, an air, a ſong, 
{a tune or a 
A'RIAN, Adj. [from Arius, the founder] 
belonging to, or maintained by Arius. Uſed 
ſabſtantively for one of the ſect of Arius, a 
yter in 320, who held, that Chtiſt, 


preſb 
| though the Word, was inferior to the Father, 


with reſpect to his Deity, @&c. 

A'RIANISM. 8. [from Arian} the prin= 
ciples maintained by the Arians. 

ARVDITY, 8. oriditas, Lat.] a want 
of moiſture, or d In Divinity, 4 ſtate 
of ' 1 or want of ardency in devo- 

tion. The en aridities and Seb ons, 
unn. 

. e 8. 8. lier! in Aſtronemy, 4 con- 

ſtars, the firſt nerd the twelve 
ſigns in 8 zodiac which the fun enters; hei- 


roglyphically repreſented by the ram, becauſe 


ons os for that kind of 
an 

To ARIETATE, v. N. T, Lat.] 
to butt, or to attack with the head, like 
2 rant. 

ARIETA'TION, S. [from arietv, Lat.] 
the act of 8 like a ram; the attacking 
with a ram; the 9 
ticles with esch other, « 
tions and arietations of other particles,” 
ARE TTA, 8. 
— eos Saefowry n. e 


ART OH, Adv. from 4, enpletive, and 
right, of ribs, ; Sax, en f truly, juſtly, or confiftent 
, or in ſuch a manner 
—— > yr Der defre cul, menen 
AR „s. Lital.] in Muſic, —— 
ment ef # common air, wk, or tune. 
Fo ARVFSE, V. N. — or ba 
aviſen ; from . ariſan,' Sax, viiſew, ——_ 
Dan.] to aſeend; move upwards from 
earth ; rr 


de n e 


[Ttak. 2 diminutive ef 


F 4 & 
PF Zed 
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ARM 


in view to become viſible; to come out e metal, applied to the los ney: ar the 
| | ſhoes of a horſe, 


the grave; to flow or proceed from. 

ARIS TOCRAC x. S. hag eps, Gr. 
the beſt, or greateſt, applied to dignity, and 
apatite, Gr, to govern, or rule] in Politics, 


a form of government wherein the ſupreme | 


power is lodged in the nobility, 
We tr ew Adj. [from ee 
] that which partakes of ariſtocracy, or 
Sos udes a government adminiſtered only by 
nobles, 
ARISTOCRA'TICALNESS, S. [from 
eriftecratical and neſs] that quality which 
makes a government reſemble in ariſtocracy. 
ARISTOLO'CHIA,S. [Lat. from ape O., 
Gr. and Nea] in Botany, birthwort 3 of 
which there are three ſpeices. t 
ARISTO/TLE, S. the ſon of Nicoma- 
chus, born at Stagyra, in the 348th year be- 
fore Chriſt, a diſciple of Plato, whole tenets 
be afterwards oppoſed, and founded another 
ſe, called the Peripatetic, from his prac- 
tice of philoſophizing walking; his know- 
ledge was univerſal, but his opinione errone- | 
ous; bowever, they were reckoned for ages 
the ſtandard of truth, till our great country- 
man, Sir Iſaac Newton, deſtroyed his phy- 
Ges, and Mr, Locke exploded his metaphy- 


fics. 
ARISTOTELI AN, Adj. [from Aviftotle], 
agreeable to the doctrine of Atiſtotle. | 
ARFTHMETIC, S. [ from apidpecc, Gr. 
number] i in Methematics, the art of number- 
ing, calculating, or computing with exact- 


ARM 


To ARM, V. N. to take arms; 0 b be 


my or caſualty. 

ARMA'DA, S. [Span.] a a fleet. of: men 
of war, applied by way of eminence to that 
great one fitted out by the Spaniards, with am 
intention to conquer this iſland in 1588. 

ARMADILLO, 8. LSpan. Ja four-footed 


| animal of the Bragils. 
A'RMAMENT, S. e 12. 


any place wherein arms are placed; great pro- 
viſions. of military ſtotes. Figuratively, an 
army, but moſt n un applied to a: fleet 
of men of war. 

ARM ARE NT AR, 8. [See ARMA- 


MENT]. a place or magazine of military 


ſores 3, an arſenal. | Uſed adjectively fot 
ſomething which relates to the provifion of 
wake ſtores. | 

A'RMAN, S. among Furriers, a confec- 
tion for reſtoring a loſt appetite. 

AR MATURE, S. [armatura, Lat.] a 
military dreſs to defend the body from the 
attack of an enemy in battle; any thing to 
defend the body from rms, injuries. 

A'RMED, Adj. {from arm] in Heraldry, 
applied to beaſts and birds of prey, when their 
teeth, horns, feet, beak, _ or tuſks, Sr. 
are of a different colour; : «a falcon 

arm d. A ned chair, 42 e chair, or 
ane which has reſts for the arms, or elbows, 

A'RMAGAUNT, Adj. {from arm and 


neſs and eaſe; or the method of finding, from | gaunt, for gewant, of gewvannian, Sax. to 


certain number given, others whoſe relation, 
with the given numbers, is known. 
 ARITHMETICAL, Adj. {from ariibme- 
tic] that which is performed by numbers, or 
reeable to ſome rule in arithmetic. 
ARITHMET'IiCALLY, Adv. from ærith- 
metical, and iy] that which is performed ac- 


conſume, or grow leſs} ſlender. or tarved 
« An armęuunt * Shakeſp. 

ARMI'GER, S. [Lat.] ap eſquire 3.0 one 
that bears arms. 

ARMFGEROUS, Adj. [from armiger, 
Lar.] bearing arms. 

AR'MILLARY, Adj. [from erb, Lat.] 


cording to ſome rule of arithmetic, and con- | ſomething that is circular, in alluſion to the 


fiſts of 1 

ARK, S. [from arca, Lat. a cheft] a 
cheſt, or coffer, applied in Scripture, to the 
vehicle in which Moſes was expoled in the 


- | furrounding of a bracelet. Armillary ſphere, 
is compoſed of ſeveral braſs circles, which re- 


tic, &c. drawn on the globe. 


provided againſt any attack, either of an _ 


preſent thoſe of the horizon, meridian, ee | 


Nile ; the cheſt wherein the two tables of the 
covenant, the pot of manna, and Aaron's rod, 
. were kept. But more particularly the veſſel 


| built by Noah, to preſerve himſelf, family, 


and the whole race of terreſtrial and aerial 
animals, from the flood. 

ARM, S. [earm, corm, Sax. arm, thaw. 
Belg. and Teut. ] the member, or limb, which 
reaches from the ſhoulder to the hand; but 
more properly, according to anatomiſts, begia- 

ning at the ſhoulder, and ending at the elbow, 


Figuratively, the branch of a tree. In Statics, 


that part of a beam which reaches from the 
center, or point, where it is hung, to the end, 
In Geography, a branch of the ſez, which 
runs into the land. 

To ARM, V. A. lerne, Lat.]. 0 fur- 
wiſh with ! to cap, caſe, or eover 


A'RMINGS, 8 beine in a ſhip," are 
white, or red cloths ung fore and aſt on = 
outſide of a ſhip; thoſe. on the tops are 
named tep-armin gg. 
ARMINIANS, S. [from Ain the 
followers of Arminius, A famous miniſter at 
Amſterdam; who, in the 16th century, ſepa- 
rated from the Calviniſts, holding, that predeſ- 
tination was not abſolute, but conditional; 
that Chriſt bath not only redeemed all, but 
that there is an univerſal grace given to all 
mankind ; that grace is not an irreſiſtible 
ptinciple; chat man is a free agent, always 
at liberty to obey. all the. motions of 
the Holy Ghoſt, or reſiſt them; that with 
reſpe& to preſerverance, a man may, 


ARM 


1 


juſtification, fall into new crimes. 
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arms, and porentia, Lat, power], power, or 
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ARMYPOTENCx, s. 8. From 42 Tat. 
erfulneſs in war. 

* ARMI'POTENT, Ag. [armipotens, Lat,] 
powerful, or ſtrong in the field, in arms, or 
at war. 

AR MIS Trick, 8. Feb, Lat. of 
ama, Lat. arms, and fo, to ſtop] a ſhort 
truce, or a 9 from arms tor 2 ſhort 
time. 

A'RMLET, S. [4iminutive- from am] a 
ſmall arm of the ſea, Fi iguratively, a brace- 
let, or ſome ornament worn on the arm. 
« What rings and armlers The can find. 


"ARMORIAL, Adj, (iow. armor, Lat.) 
that which belongs to the coat or eſcutcheon 
of a family. Enfigns armorial. 

AR'MOUR, 8. [armure, Fr.] a cover for 
the body, to defend it againſt the inſtruments 
of war; warlike harneſs. 

ARMOURER, S. [armorier, Fr.] one who 
makes, forges, or ſells armour ; one who 
dreſſes another in armour, 

. AR'MOURY, S. armoire, Fr.] a place 


| where arms are kept. Figuratively, arms. ““ Ce- 


leſtial armoury.”” Par. Loft. An enſign, ef- 
cutcheon, or family coat. 
ARMO UR. BEA/RER, S. [from arm and 


bear] he that carries the arms, of another, 


In omances, a knight's 8 

ARMS, S. [not uſed in the Gngular, arma, 
Lat.] all Kinds of weapons, whether offeuſive | n 
or defenſive. F iguratively, a ſtate of hoſtility 
between two nations ; war. tc arms, to 


arms, ta arms,” In Heraldry, the badges of 
eſcutcheons, . or other marks of 


di: tinftion, 


army ＋ ws words.” Shateſp, 
AROMATIC, Adj. * arama, 1400 


see AROMATICAL. 


AROMATICAL, Adj. [from aromatic] 
ſpicy 3 fragrant ; ftrong-ſcented z or ſmelling. 
like ſpices, 


AROMATICS, 8. ſnot: uſed in the fin- 


r] ſpices, or an ſtron -ſcented, fra t 

or bee body. n * 
To AROMA'TISE, v. A. {foi aroma, 
Lat.] to mix or ſcent with ſpices. Figura- 
tively, to make any thing agreeable, which, 


in its own nature, would be loathſome. As 


tho* arematixed by their converſion. Brown. 
ROSE, the perfect of Ariſe. 
AROUND, Adv. [4 A ronde, Fr. rundt, 
Dan.] in a circle; in a circular manner z on 
alf ſides. Uſed as a prepoſition, encircling ; 
on, ag i round about, “ Found his 
AROUSE. V. A. ffrom a and rouſe, of 
greyſer, Dan. or ariſen, Sax. ] to wake from 


' 


I mT raiſe op ; to ſtimulate, 


ARR 
ficep{ or excite an indolent perſon to Alen; 


ARPE/GGIO, 8. [Ital.] in Muſic, the 
making the notes of a, chord to be heard di- 
ſtinctly one after another, by a purling or 
folling of the hand on firinged inſtrumegts, 
beginning at the loweſt. note, and riſing gra- 
W upwards. N 
A'!RQUEBUSE, 8. a hand-gun, carabine, 
wt or 7 7755 . 3 aer 3 0 
/RQUEBUSIE m a 2 
er] ohe the carries, or makes uſe "9 an ar- 


quebuſe, 
A RRACK, 8. See ae. 
To ARRALGN, V. A. b , Fr.] 


in Law, to ſet a thing in order, or fit it for 2 
trial, Applied to writidgs,' 1 to indi; to ac- 
cuſe; to charge with crimes.” FEE Araign you 
for want of knowledge. 

ARRAV/GNMENT, 8. {from arraign} 
the act of trying 4 perfon'upon : an —_—_— 
accuſation, or charge, 

To ARRANGE, v. A. 15 arranger, Fr.] 
to diſpoſe, or put in order, including the ſe- 
condary. idea of art, or fill. 

ARRANGEMENT, 8. from arrange] 
the act of putting or placing things i into order, 
including the idea of ſkill, art, or judgment. 

A'RRA . Adj. [from errant, Fr. J. no- 
torious, in 

ARRANTLY, Adv. [from arrant andy} 
0 a notorious, infamous, or ſhameful man- 


ARRAY, 8. [See the verb] the order d 


dreſs, or external ornaments. In Law, the 
ranking or placing a jury in proper order. 

Wb. ARRAY, V. A. [from array, Fr. of 

„ Taye, Teut. order] in Militay affairs, 
bo p ice an army in proper order to engage. 
To deck, embelliſh, or adorn with dreſs. 
ARRA'VER, S. [from' array and er] of- 
ficers that had the care of fo ers, and faw 
that they were properly accoutred. 

ARRE! AR, S. [from arriere, Fr. behind] 
that which remains unpaid. Applied to rent, 
it. Ggnifies that which has been due ſome 
time, and is not diſcharged, 

ARREA'RAGE, S. See ARREAR] the 

remainder of an account, or a ſum of money 
remaining in the hands of an accountant fince 
his laſt balance. Arrear is the word mot 
commonly uſed, 
_ ARREST, S. [from 1 Fr. to top] 
in Law the ſeizing, or apprehending a man. 
thereby depriving him of his liberty by legal 
proceſs, either for debt, or any offence againſt 
the law; a ſtopping or reſtraint from proceed- : 
ing in' an undertaking. 

To ARRE'ST, V. A. [from arge, Fr.] 
to apprehend "7 virtue of a' write from a court 
of juſtice ; to ſeize any thing by law] to ſeize 
upon to ſtop, with-hold, or bind 3 to top 


a body in motion. AnREr 
5 7 


which an army is drawn up to give battle; 


ARS, 


ARRE'T,. S. [prret, Fr.] the deciſion of a 
fovercign court, or court of judicature; reſem- 
dliog our acts of parliament. I: 
ARRE TED, Adi. [from arrectatus, Law 


| Lat,] iq Law, imputed or laid to, applied ta | poi 


one that is brought, and charged with a crime, 
ARRIESE-FIFE, 8. [Fr.] a fiefdepen- 
dent on another, Arriere waſſal is the vaſſal 
of a vaſlal. | 3 
 ARRPFVAL, S. [from arrive] the com - 
ing te any place, either by ſea or land.” Figu- 
ratively, the attainment of any deſign. _ 
ARRVVANCE, S. [from arrive] com- 
pany expected to come. 7 
More arriuance. Shekeſp. _ N 
„ ARRPVE, V. A. from arriver, Fr. 
to come to ſhore] to come to any place by 
water or land. 1 iguratively, to attain, or 


come to. ' '> 1 

- AR'ROGANCE, or AR'ROGANCY, 
S. [from arroganria, Lat.] the aſſuming or 
claiming ta one's _ more honour or merit, 
then is our due. 3 

AR/ROGA T, Part., [frem arrogans, 
Part. of arrage; Lat.] ſelf conceited ; haugbty. 
_ ARFROGANTLY, Adj. [from arrogant, 
and l in ap arrogant, ſelf-conceited, or haugh- 


ty manner. T | 
To AR ROOGATE, v. A. Mom enge. 
t, ſupine of arrege, Lat.] ta lay claim do a 
thing or quality which dees not belong to us 
e Arrogated to herſelf.” Tillot. Arregated 
wnta themſelves.” ob. 5 
ARO N DIE, Adv. [of arrondir, Fr. I in 
Heraldry, according to Diederot, the making 
things appear in rehef by proper ſhades. 
AR ROW. S. { arve, Sax. Jara, Span.] 
2 flander piece of round wood painted, barbed, 
and ſhot out of a bow ; diſtinguiſhed from a 
dart, becauſe * . the hand. 
Arrow-head. is point of an arrow. 
Which was ufually ermed with ficel, Arrow 
in Aſtronomy. ' | 
ARROML, Adi. 22 are] conſiſting 
of arrowa. Sharp of arrowy ſhou r. 
Pan Loft. Seldom uſt, | 
ARSE, 8. Ears, Sax. act, Cert, Belg, 
arſz,, Teut.] poſteriors. Figuzatively, | 
the hind part af any thing: 28, (The cart's 
arſe,”” To bag an orſe, a low phraſe, to.loiter 
ot Ray. behind; to be ſluggiſh. or tardy. The 
other would not bang an arſe.” Hud. . 
AR/SE-SMART), S. | @ called from its 


affecting the poſteriors with exquiſite pain 


when, appplied to them] in Botany, the porſ- 


AR/SENAL, S. Carſenal, Fr. arſenale, Ital.] 


a royal or public magazine; or place wherein 

all wazlike. ftarcs are kept, or forged. 
AR/SENIC, S. [ agazuo, Gr. from apm, 

om agar. e man ar male, and vixaw, to con- 


| query of Kill] in Natural Hiſtory, a ponde- | 


ART. 


| rout, volatile, uninflamable, mineral. ſub- 
tance, which gives whiteneſs to metals bz 


| inuten, but deſtroys their melleability, 


* corroſi ve, cauſtic, and a ſtrong 
þ on, 4 ; 2 | * a 
| ARSE/NICAL, Adj. [from arſenic] con- 
liſting, or having the properties of arſevic. © 
| ART, S. [art, Fr. of ars, Lat.] an ab- 


ſtract or metaphyſical term, implying a col- : 


lection of certain rules from obſervation and 
experience, by which any thing may be per- 
formed, or any end obtained ; diſtinguiſhed 
from ſcience by its object. If the object be 
attended by the application of rules, or re- 


of | quire practice, then it is an art; but if con- 


templated only with reſpect to its different 
appearances, the collection of obſervation re- 
lative'thereto is a ſcience. But theſe termg 
being uſed promiſcuouſty by authors, for want 


of affixing certain ideas to their words, the 


word art is ſometimes uſed for ſomething 


planted by nature, A trade; cunning ; art» 
fulneſs; ſpeculation, We have likewiſe tl 


| diviſion of arts into liberal and mechanic. Th 


literal arts, are thoſe which confiſt in the 
application, or exerciſe af the mind; the 
mechanic, thoſe whieh eonſiſt in the exerciſe of 
the body, or hand, and make uſe of ma- 
chines to attain their ende. 

ARTE'RIAL, Adj. [from artery] that 


which belongs to, or is contained in, an artery. 


ARTERIO/TOMY,S, [ Gr, 
from. agTygia, and ' Tyyo, 5850 in Surge ö 5 
the opening, an artery with a Iancet, in ol 
to draw blood from thence, * 

A'RTERY,'S. [arteria, Lat. of asg, Gr. 
and Tyges to keep] in Anatomy, a membrana- 
ceous, elaffic, conical tube, internally ſmooth, 
without valves, which decreaſes in its dimen- 
fion, in proportion to the number of its bran- 


heart, and to diſtribute it to the lungs, and 
other parts of the body; that which has its 
origin from the right venticle of the beart, 
is called the artery, and that which 
riſes from the left, the aorta, _ 0 

A'RTFUL, Adj, f from art and full] per- 
formed according to the rules of art, including 


| the idea af ſkill, judgment, or wiſdam ; full 


of cunning, or craft, 


ARTFULLY, Adv. [from. areful, and] 


in ſuch a manner ag ſhews a deal of cunning 


or kill. | 
" A'RTFULNESS, 8. [from arsful, and 
2251 the quality of performing any thing with 
» or the. attaining an end by cunning. ' 
AR THBE AIG s or ARTHRITICAL 
Adj. [from aębęrric, Gr, ty z or occa- 
ſioned by the ns ; that which has Tomething 
like joints.“ They have artbritrcal analogies.” 


Brown's Pulte. Err. 


$:-:, 


acquired, in oppoſition to that which is im- 


ches, deſtined to receive the blood from the 


ARTHRITIS, 8, from e, Cr. 


32828 = 


SSE 


rr 


oints ; the gout, „ 


. Ng, in Phyſte, a diſeaſe which affekts che 


Hoca, Span. artiſcboch, Teut.] in Botany, the 


cinera. Linteus ranges it in the 25th ſe. 


of his rgth claſs. There are three ipecies. 


The fruit is like the cone of a pine- tree. 
— ARTICLE, 8. [of articulus, Lat. a joint] 
in Grammar, a word ſet before a ſubſtantive 
to diſtinguiſh and limit its ſignification. In 


- Engliſh, we uſe two ſorts, the definite, and 
A is the indefinite, and the deſi · 


nite. 'We uſe chem before a ſubſtantive, as 
.4 man, but not before adjecti ves, unleſs when 


they are followed by a | ſubſtantive, as a _ 


miniſter, But when ſuch, zobat, as, and Yo, 


come before à ſubſtantive, the article is 


placed between them; as, ſuch a man; what 
a fool; ſo little a coat; as great 4 comman- 
der as Wolfe, Theta not {ct before pro- 
. nouns, unleſs they include a ſubſtantive in 
them. They are not put before nouns uled 
In a general ſenſe, particular names of virtues, 
metals, or proper names, + unleſs they are 
uſed as appellatives, or ſome ſubſtantive is 
underſtood 3 as, The Norwich, i. e. the ſhip 
Norwich. The Thames, the word river being 
underſtood, The word article likewiſe implies 
the heads of a diſcourſe, or the different 
ſubjefts it treats of. In Commerce, a 
ſingle tranſaction, thing, or parcel in an a- 
count. | ., 7 1 | 
To A'RTICLE, V. N, {See ARTICLE 
the noun] to make conditions, or terms; to 
. ſtipulate ; to bind or oblige a'perfon to ſerve 
another under certain conditions. He 
articlad him for three years. He was an 
Fee,, Dn do on png arg 
ARTTCULAR, Adj. [from ar ticulut, 
Lat. a joint] in Phyſic, a diſeaſe which 
affects the joints, 4 : 

ARTVCULATE, Adj. [from articulus, 
Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, applied to bodies 
which are joined together, and may be bent, 
without being pulled aſunder. Applied to 
the voice, it implies, that its ſounds are 
diſtin, and varied, but connected together, 
ſo as to form words. 

To ARTTCULATE, V. A. {articuler, 
Fr.] to pronounce ſyllables, or words, in a 
diſtin manner, 5 a Yay 

ARTI'CULATELY, Adv. [from articu- 
Late, and y] in ſuch a manner as to pronounce 
the ſyllables of words diſtinctli x. | 

ARTICULA'TION, S. {from articulate] 
in Anatomy, the juncture of two bones in 
| ſuch a manner, that they may be bent without 
being pulled aſunder. Applied to the voice, 
the modulations and variations of the voice, 
which are ſo connected as to form ſyllables or 


* 


A'RTIFICE, S. [artifice, Fr, artificium, 
Lat. ] an indirect me:hod of attaining one's 


Words. \ 


SA GC 
end; 2 pretence, ſtratagem, fraud, or contrl. 


3 i A RET ag | : 
ARTIFICIAL, Adj. [artißciel, Fr.] 
ſomething made by art, in oppoſition to the 
productions of nature; ſomething counterſeit. 
Artificial. lines are thoſe which are drawn 
upon. a ſeftor, or ſcale, to repreſent fines and 
tangents, „ | 
| - ARTIFVCIALLY, Adv, [from artificial, 
and 5] in an artful, cunning, crafty or ſkilful 
manner. Re 
ARTVLLERY, S. [a plural noun, artil- 
lerie, Fr, from artiller, Fr, to furniſh with 
arms] the heavy engines of war, ſuch as 
cannon, bombs, Se. In a general ſenſe, any 
weapons uſed in battle. OS” 
A'RTISAN, S. [Fr.] properly applied ts 
thoſe profeſſors of trades, which require the 
leaſt exerciſe of the underſtanding; a low 
mechanic, manufacturer, or tradeſman, 
ARTIST, 8. * Fr.] one who excels 
in thoſe arts which require good natural parts; 
or one who. underſtands both the theory and 
practice of the art which he profeſſes, 
A/RTLESS, Ay. (ow art and leſs] 
without art, deſign, „or cunning. : 
A'RTLESSLY, er artleſs and by] 
in a Gmple, innocent, undeſigning man- 
ner. 1 
AS, Cond. [an, Teut.] referring te 
an action, or time paſt, in the ſame manner; 
when it anſwers ſo, or ſuch, it is uſed for 
that, % So uncertain, as they require a great 
deal of examination. Bac. In a particular 
reſpect; as far as a particular relation extends; 
like, or of the ſame kind, By an ellipſis, 
for ar if. Referring to the preſent time, it 
| implies ſomething done, during that particular 
action, at the ſame time. Whiſtled as he 
went. . Dryd. Accordin 
manner. 4: they pleaſe.” Beyle. Anſwer- 
ing to, lite, or ſame, it is uſed as a relative, 
and implies bich. The ſame crime, as he 
committed. When at. the beginning of tws 
ſentences immediately following each other, it 
denotes a. likeneſs or compariſon between 
them. Anſwering Jo, it implies condition, 
or the ſame manner. Some -pecyliarity as 
well a: his face.” Locke. ' - '.,  _ 
A'SAPH, ST. S. the name of a city in 
Flintſhire, in North Wales, on the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Cluyd and Elwy, thence 
called in Welch Lhan Elwy ; but it takes 
its name from St. Aſaph, who was governor 
of a monaſtery in this place. I has a ſmall 
market on Saturday, and is x5g computed, 
or 212 meaſured; miles from London 
Lat. 53 deg. 18 min. N. Long. 3 dege 
n ²˙·- ood cas 
ASBE'/STINE, Adj. [from aeg, Gr.] 
ſomething incombuſtible, or that which can- 
not be deſtroyed by fire. Ps RE Wk 5 
ASCA'RIDES, S. [from arxapzx, Gr. 
to a” ſmall, white, round, and ſhort worgas, 


to, or in what 


i 


To ASCE'ND, 


Asse 


Te ASCEND, v. N. [aſcends, 62 to 
ne upwards from the earth. Figuratively, to 
advance from any degree of knowledge to 
_ - another, In Genealogy, to trace a pedigree 
"backwards towards its firſt founders, . 

ASCENNDABLE, Adj. [from aſcend and 
Able; of abal, Sax. poſhbility, or power] that 

which may be aſcended, . 

ASCE/NDANT, 8. {from Kenz, Fr.] 
in Morality, ſuperiority or influence, whereby 
one man or thing unreaſonably biafſes or 
tyrannizes over. another, In Aſtrology, the 
horoſcope, or degree of the ecliptic, which 
Tiſes above the horizon at a perſon's birth, 
Figuratively the greateſt height or pefection. 
In Genealogy, anceſtors, or thoſe neareſt | 
the root of a pedigree, Uſed adjectiyely, 
for ſomething 1 to, or inſtuencing 
— ©. 7 E 
. ASCE „ S. {from 2 a 
bias; an undue influence, or ſuperiority, 

ASCE/NDENS, Part, [from aſcends] 
Anatomy, thoſe parts which the 
or fluids upwards, or towards the head. Sce 
ASCENDING, Part, [fr — 

ASCE? rt. [from 
Lat.] going upwards from the earth. 
Aſtronomy, thoſe degrees, or ftars, * 
a dove the horizon. The aſcending node of a 

lanet, is that point of its orbit, wherein it 
is found in its motion towards the north. 

ASCENSION, 8. from iſcenſio, Lat.] a 
motion upwards. In Divinity, the miraculous 
aſcent of our Saviour, when he went to 
heaven in the ſight of his apoſtles, Aſcenſion, | 
in Aſtronomy, is either 77pbr or oblique, The 
difference between 71gbt and obligue aſcenſion 
is what the aſtronomers mean by aſcenfional 
_Uifference, This name is likewiſe given to an 
land in the Atlantic, in. From 5 min, 8. 

and long. 17 deg. 20 min. from its being 
diſcovered on Aſcenſion 

ASCENNSIVE, Adj. 3 Lat.] 
that which is in motion upwatds ; 
3s in a rifing Rate. 

ASCENT, S. [from afcenſur, Lat. motion 
apwards; the place by which an -eminence 
may be ehm Figuratively, a high place | w 
or eminence, In Phyſics, the aſcent of fluids 


is their "rifing above the level of their own | 


"farfaces, Ce. In Logic, a kind of argu- 
ment, wherein we rife from particulars to 


erſals. 
| hay ASCERTA!IN, v. A, [acertener, Fr.] 
td determine the fignification of any word ; 
to take away all doubt. 

ASCERTANER, 2 [from aſcertain and 
er] one who limits or determines the fignifi- 
eation of a doubtful expreſſion; one who 
«6ftablithes. 

ASCERTANNMENT;S. ffrom a 
the devermining the EE GDI end 
expreſſion ; 2 ſettled rule or ſtandard. 

ASCE'TIC, Adj. * Gr] em- 


Building, quarteridg to, tac 


ASH 
dierte only in exerciſer of gevotion and er- 


tification, 


ASCE'TIC, s. [from + r. 0 li- 


bour or exerciſe] one who practiſes 4 greater 
ws oY of waſterity and mortificition. than 

ers, . 

ASCII, S. em ani, vun. 
Gr, a ſhaddow] in Geography, thoſe iahabi- 
tante of the torid zone, who have no ſhadow 
at certain times of the year, becauſe the fun 
is then vertical, or ſhines perpendicularly: on 
their heads. 

ASCETES, 8. tom aon Gg. A bottle] 
in Medicine, a kind of dropſy, Which -princi- 


Hy affects the abdomen, or lower belly, * 


remedied by tappping. 


ASC ric, Adj. [from- af 
by an aſcites 3 rope, or . an 


aſcites, 

Ascrryrious, Adj. from. hſattities, 
Lat.] that which is counterfeit or eee 
n | that which is added to, or not inlerent. 

ASCLE'PIAD, S. [from MHſciepins, Us 
inventor ] a ſpecies of Greek and Latin 'poe- 
try, conhſting of ſour ſeet, the firſt of Which 
is a ſpondet, the ſecond and "third a chori - 


ambus, and the foorth 2 pyrrichius; or the 


firſt a ſpondee, the ſecond a dactyl, the third 
a czeſura, or long ſyllable, and the ſourth and 
fifth a Gay Such is che aft ode of lib i. 
of Her. 

To AscRrBx, V. A. [from aſcribe, Lats] 
to deduce from as a chaſe; to attribute 5 
to impute, 

ASH, S. [from aſce; aſe, Ser. oft Dan. 
eſch, 'Belg.] in Botany, the fraximus- It has 
pennated Jeaves ending in u lobe. Its male 
flowers have no petals; and the germen has 
one ſeed like à bird's tongae. | Abb. cobuled is 


that which is between brown and Wey, ike 55 


the bark of the aſs. 


ASHA'/MED, A m a and Same] te 
be conſcious-of CAT rely bo 


a perſon may find fault with. 


A'SHEN, -Adj. [from afs and en, Gigni- 
fying the miteriak of 'which any thing is 
NE e . es or aſh- 


ASHES, 8. vo fingrilar, | Ace, 1 
an, or aſca, „Goth. afta, HI. 
aſche, Belg.] chat ſubſtance -which | bodies 


FA reduced to by burning. The corpſe or 
remains of a dead perſon, in alloffon:to "ho - 


ancient cuſtom 8 Ap dead. 
Wedneſday, the day Lent, ſo taſtes 
from: the eue of cn mitient (Cinitians 
ſprinkling abet on their heads. ' 
A'SHLAR, S. in Maſonry, free · ſtones, as 
they come out of the quarry, of different 
lengths, breadth, and thickneſs, 
A/SHLERING, s. [from afblar]..in 
to, in parrets, 


about. two feet and a quarter or three feet 
| 2 from the * and reaching to the rafters, 


ASHO'RE, 
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Anon Adj. Ifen ien 


hors; on land, or to the 


| + ASHE; Adj. {from aſs] reſembling the 


aſh in colour, or of a whitiſh grey. 


ASIA, 8. [Lat.] one of the four general 
quarters into which the terraqueous glohe is 
commonly divided ; and it is in all reſpecti al- 
lowed to be by far the moſt conſiderable part 
of the whale world: for here God planted the 
garden of Eden,' in which he placed the firſt 
Adam and Eve, from whom 
the reſt of mankind were to ſpriag. After 
the dectruct ion of the world by the flood, Aſia 
became the nurſery from which Noah's deſcen- 
dants. diſſeminated various cojonies into all 
the other parts of the globe. In Afia was 
the delightful Canaan, where God'planted bis 
favourite nation the Hebrews. Here it was 
that the ſtupenduous work 1 
was accomplithed by his divine Son Jeſus 
Chriſt ; hence the benign light of the Leer 
was carried by his diſciples and followers into 
all nations, diffuſing itſelf into the remoteſt 
parts; here the foundation of the firſt Chrift- 
ian churches was laid, the firſt councils held, 
the firſt biſhoprics erected, and the Chriſtian 
faith miraculouſly founded and promulgated, 
being alſo ſtained with the blood of numerous 


man and woman, 


martyrs, who gave'a noble teſtimony to it, 


From hence, by an early communication with 
Egypt by philoſophers, now reputed the mo- 
ther of learning, all arts and ſciences were 
ſecondarily derived. In Afia, it was that not 
only the firſt edifices and cities were raiſed, but 


hkewiſe where the firſt kingdoms and monar- 
chies were founded, For here, in particular, 
after the deluge, the empire of the Aſſyrians 
was begun by Belus or Ninus, and continued 
to Sardanapalus; then it paſſed to the Medes 


| by Arbaces to Aﬀyages ; next to the Perſians 


under Cyrus, til} Darius; and after him it 
came to the Grecks and Macedogians by 
Alexander the Great: when after his death it 
was ſplit into numberleſs ſovereigntics among 
his captains 5 and theſe in a little time were 
deftroyed by the Romans. In Aſia, the 
Parthians alſo eſtabliſhed a very powerful em- 
pire, which ended under the emperor Alexan- 
der Severus; and it paſſed again tothe Perſians, 
till it was deſtroyed by the Turks and Saracens, 


But abaut the year 1515 it flouriſhed again un- 


der Iſmael. Thus Afia was the ſeat of flou- 


riſhing - kingdoms, whilſt the other parts of 


the world were inhabited, if at all, fo far as 


we know, only by wild beaſts. Befides theſe 


advantages above-mentioned, this part of the 


world exceeds the other three (namely, Eyrope, 


Africa, and America), if not in the largeneſs 
of its territories, particularly with regard to 
the laſt of theſe 5 yet in the richneſs of its 


oil, ſerenity of its air, ſalubrity of its drugs, 


delieiouſneſs of its fruits, fragrancy and balſamic 
quality of its plants, ſpices, and gums; in 
the "quantity, variety, beauty, and value of 


its precious ſtones; the fineneſs of its ſilky. 
and cottens;z the richneſs of its metals and 
minerals, with many more advantages of the 
like nature. It muſt indeed be owned, that 
fince the Turks,” thoſe enemies to learning, 
politeneſs, and liberty, have become maſters of 
ſo large a part of Aſia, its ancient ſplendor hag 
deen quite eclipſed, and the moſt fruitful hor 
in all Aſia hecome an uncultivated deſert; and 
fiance that ra it has been only conſiderable 
for the rich commodities it yields, and on ac- 
count of which it is ill reſorted to by mer- 
chants of other nations, But ſuch parts ag 
have eſcaped the Turkiſſi barbarity, are ſtill in 
a flouriſhing condition; and that, in a great 
meaſure, more from the natural fertility of 
the ſail, then the induſtry of the inbabitane 
who are deſervedly blamed for their indolence, 
luxury, and re we Theſe bad qualiti 
are principally to be aſcribed to the warmth 0 
their climate; though perhaps not a little 
heightened by cuſtom and education, and cone 
ſequently are more or leſs prevalent, according 
to the near or farther diſtance from the North ; 
for it is plain that the fouthern climates d 
not produce perſons of ſuch robuſt conſtitutions 
as the northern. Yet hence we may infer, 
that thoſe Afiatics, who live under the ſamg 
latitude with us, cannot be much inferior to 


us in this reſpect: at leaſt ſeveral among them, 
particularly the Turks and Tartars, are men 


of as much ftrength and courage as any are. 
With regard to the more ſouthern inhabitants 
of Afia, what they want in robuſtneſs of body 
is in a great meaſure compenſated by the 
vivacity of their mind, and in their ingenuity 
in ſeyeral kinds of workmanſhip, which our 
ablet mechanics have in vain attempted to 
imitate, All the Aſiatic nations having been 
always kept in abje& ſlavery by their princes, 
have never had an opportunity of diſplaying 
their love of liberty, which, no doubt, is as 
natural to them as to the reſt of mankind, 
And hence they have no idea of any other 
form of goverment than a deſpotic monarchy, 
which is che only one that reigns through all 
the parts of that vaſt country, In religion 
they are no leſs ſtupid and ignorant, a great 
part of Aſia being over-run with \Mahome- 
taniſm, as Turky, Arabia, part of Tartary, 
and India. In Perfia, and the great Mogul's 
country, they profefs the ſame religion; but 
are of the ſet of Hali, who differ in ſome 
points from the Turks; though both acknow - 
ledge Mahomet as their prophet, and the 
Alcoran as the divine rule of faith and life: 
which diverſity ariſes from the various inter- 
pretations given by their commentators to the 
tenets in the laſt mentioned book. Aſia in 
ſeparated from Europe by the Archipelago, 
the ſtreights of Caffa, the lake Mœotis, the 


river Don in Ruſſia, and a line drawn from | ” 


that to the river Obi. It is divided from 
1a by the Redyſea, and bounded on * a 
a 2 | Wo 


— 
/ 
+ 


| SP 
W. by the Black and Mediterranean ſeas ; 
on the S. and E. by the Arabic, Perfian, 
Indian, and Chineſe ſeas ; and on the N, by 
the Frozen ocean, or White ſea. And thus 
it is every where encompaſſed by the ſea, the 
limits northward not having been diſcovered 
till the reign of the late Czar Peter the Great, 
by whoſe orders a ſurvey was made; from 
which a map of Ruſſia was afterwards printed 
at Amſterdam: according to which, this north - 
ern ocean begins a little beyond lat. 17. ex- 
tending eaſt ward from Groenland along the 
© evaſts of Muſcovy, Siberia, Ic. till it joins 
with the One Japan ſea. But how far 
it reaches northward is not yet known, The, 
extent of Aſia from the Helleſpont to the city 
of Malacca, the fartheſt part of India, in the 
Levant ſea, is computed to be about 4000 
miles, nearly from eaſt to weſt, that is, from 
the Archipelago to the Chineſe ocean, up- 
wards of 5000 ; and from N. to S. 7. e. from 
Malacca to the Tartarian ocean, about 46co, 
Moll ſays upwards of 6000. 
ASUDE, Adv. [from a and fide] applied to 
ſituation, that which is not ſtraight. Op- 
poſed to perpendicular, out of, or deviating 
from, its true direction; not directly to- 
wards; or from the company. 5 
A!SININE, Adj. [from affnus, Lat. an 
aſs] belonging to, partaking of the nature 
of, or uſed by an aſs, 
To ASK, V. A. [aſcian, or acfian, Sax.] 
to defire a thing; to demand; to put a 
ueſtion; to enquire 3 to require. | 
ASK A/NCE, ASK AUINCE, or ASK A“. 
IN, Adv. [from a and flaunt, of canton, 
Fr. a corner] a look, wherein the pupils of 
each eye are turned to the corners of the eye- 
lid ; obliquely, ſideways, or with a leer, and 
is expreſſive of ſlyneſs or diſdain.  - 
A'SKER, S. {from aft and er] the per- 
fon who makes a requeſt, or enquiry z one who 
propoſes a queſtion, + 
ASKE W, Adv. [from à and ſteto, from 
chef, Belg. oblique ; ſchezo, fearful] aſide, 
wherein the pupils are drawn to one corner 
of the eye, and generally beſpeaks contempt 
or diſdain. , 
_ ASLANT, Adv. hy ſlant, from 
Nangb, Belg.] on one fide ; obliquely, . | 
' ASLE'EP, Adv. on a and ſleep} in 
that ftate wherein all the ſenſes are in a man- 
ner cloſed, the eyes ſhut, and a- perſon 
enjoys that reſt from animal labour called 
'Meep.,  * „5 | 
ASLO'PE, Adv. [from a and ſlope; of flap, 
Belg.] declining ; obliquely, 
ASP, © or A'SPIC, 8. L Latta 
kind of ſerpent,* whoſe poiſon - kills in 
Hours after the bite, without remedy, - 
' ASPARAGUS, S. [Lat. aſperge, Fr.] 
in Botany, the plant ſperage. It is aperient, 
diuretic, good in the grave) and ftranguary, 


„ | 
+ A'SPECT, s. Faſteftus, from aſpicis, Lat. 
to behold or look at] the face; a "peculiar 
caſt of the countenance; look or appearance; 
the front ſituation of a building, or direction 


towards any point, In Aſtrology, the fitua- 
tion of ſtars or planets with. reſpeQ to each 


other, | | en 
look upon; to behold. The northern pole 
aſpectt. Temple, 5 

AS PEN, or ASP, 8. [ eps, or eſe, Sax, 
aſp, Dan. eſp, Belg.] a kind of poplar, whoſe 
leaves are ſuppoſed to be always trembling : 


wood, or thoſe which reſemble it, with re- 
ſpe to the trembling of its leaves, | 


which ſhews, that the letrer under it is to be 
pronounced ftrong, and the breath to ſupply 
the place of an b. | be 

A/'SPERA ARTERIA, in Anatomy, the 
trachea, or windpipe, ſituated in the fore and 


thorax. EA | 

To A'SPERATE, V. A, [aſpero, Lat.] 
to roughen, or make rough, Is: 
. ASPERIFO!LIOUS, Adj. [from aſper, 
Lat. rough, and folium, a leaf} in Botany, 
applied to ſuch plants whoſe leaves are rough, 
and placed alternately, without any certain 
order, on their ſtallæs. 

ASPERITY, S. [aſperitat, La 1 un; 
evenne(s, or roughneſs, applied to the 


or roughneſs, applied to the behaviour or 
temper, : | 

- To ASPERSE, V. A. [aſperge, Lat. ta 
ſprinkle] to ſay any thing which 18 injurious 
to the character of another; to flander 
to caluminate, including the idea of in- 
juſtice, e 


ling, applied, in Divinity, to the mode of 
baptiſm commonly practiſed, oppoſed to im- 


or ſlander, | | . 
ASPHA'LTIC, Adj. [from .' aopaATogs 
Gr.] bituminous, or pitch. 
ASPHO/DEL, S. [Alio- aſpbodelus, Lat.] 
in Botany, the Day Lilly. There are ſix 
ſpecies; and were by the antients planted near 
burying places, to ſupply the manes of the 
deceaſed with nurture. Hence we may learn 
the beauties of Pope's lines 8 
4 By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of aſę ode. 
To A!SPIRATE, V. A. [ aſpiro, Le] to 
lay a great ſtreſs of voice upon apy ſyllab ads 
letter: When uſed neuterly, to be pronou . 


and makes the urine very ſetid. | 


with ſtreſs and vehemence, or a full breath. 


A 


uſed adjectively for things made out of ite 


AlSPER, Adj. [Lat.] rough or rugged. 
Spiritus aſper, in Grammar, an accent in this 
form ['] placed over thg & X and © in Greek, 


lower part of the neck, and ending in the 


urface 
of bodies and pronunciation. Moroſeneſs, 


ASPE!RSION, S. [aſperfio, Lat.] the 
action of caſting water about, ſo as it may 
fall in ſmall drops, not in full fireams. Sprinke 


merfion. Figuratively, an unmerited calumny, - 


- ME - 
. - ASPIRATE, Adj. {from aſpiratus, Lat.] 
pronounced with ſome degree of roughneſs, 
ſtreſs, or vehemence of voice, or a full 


breath. SY 5 28 5 

\SPIRA/TION, S. [from aſpiratio, Lat.] 
a ſighing for, or longing after z an ardent de- 
fire, generally uſed in à ſpiritual ſenſe. * In 
Grammar, the act of pronouncing any word 
ſtrongly, vehemently, or in full breath. 
To ASPIRE, V. N. [from afpiro, Lat.] 
to endeavour to attain ſomething above our 
preſent circumſtances, rank, or power, Uſed 
with the particles to and after. f 

ASQUUNT, Adv. [from a and ſquint, from 
ſcendan, Sax. ſe benden, Teut, to diſgrace] a 
poſition of the eyes, wherein they do not both 
ſeem to look the ſame way; obliquely, 


Ass, S. [from ez, Arm. eſol, Teut. aſne, 


III. afinus, Lat.] in Natura} Hiſtory, a do- 
meſtic animal, remarkable for its ſluggiſhneſs, 


hardineſs, patience in labour, coarſeneſs of 


diet, and long life. Figuratively, the word 
implies, a perſon of mean abject ſpirit ; 
baſely patient under provocations ; deſpica- 
ble, and dull. | 

ASS/A, S. [in Pharmacy, divided into aſc 
dulcis, or benzoin, and afſa fatida] a gum or 
refin, of a browniſh-colour,-a ſharp taſte, and 
a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell ; from whence 
it receives both. the name above-mentioned, 
and likewiſe that of devil's dung. | 

To ASSA'IL, V. A. [from afſatler, Fr. 
aſſalire, Ital.] to attack, or fall upon, in or- 


der to ſubdue, as an enemy. Figuratively, to|g 


attack. with arguments. | 
ASSAVLABLE, Adj. [from ail and 
able] that which may be attacked. . 
AsSATLANT, S. [afſaillant, Fr.] he 
who makes an attack, oppoſed. to one who 
defends. a : 
ASSAVLANT, Adj. uſing acts of violence 
againſt another ; attacking. | | 
ASS ALLER, S. [from afſail and er] he 
that makes an attack upon another, 
ASSA'/SSIN, or ASSASSINA'TOR, S. 
[from 4, Arab. one who lays in wait for 
another] one who murders another, either for 
hire, or by treachery. | 
To ASSA/SSINATFE, V. A. [from afſ:ffin] 
to murder another treacherouſly, revengefully, 
or for hire. 
ASSASSINA'/TION,. 8. [from aſſaſſinate] 
the act of murdering by treachery, or for 


hire, | 

 ASSAU'LT, S. [affault, Fr.] in War, a 
general and furious attack of a camp, or for. 
tified place, with an intention to carry, or be- 
come maſter of it. This has lately been ſtiled 
a 2 de main, or a ſtrong and vigorous im- 
pr 


In Law, a violent injury offered to 


3 man's perſon, which may be committed 


by offering a blow, or a terrifying ſpeech. 


Lamb, Iren. b. i. c. 3 25 Edw, III. c. 24. 
42: Lib, Alle, pl. 6. 


| 


affirming of the truth 


AR 
To ASSAU'LT, v. A, [See the noun] 
in War, to make a general and furious at- 
tack, without any cover, on a camp, or for- 
tified place, in order to carry, or become 
maſters of it; to.offer violence to; to attack, 
or invade, FLY ls Ta 
ASSAU'LTER, 8. [from aſſault and 
er] one who uſes violence againft another. 
* ASSAY, S. [from eſſaye, Fr.] examina» 
tion, trial, or attempt; attack. In Law, 
Hay of weights and meaſures, is the exami- 
nation of them by the clerks of markets, 
To ASSA/Y, V. A. [from effayer, Fr. 
to put to the trial; to tr. 54 
ASSA'YER, S. [from afſay and er] an ef- 
ficer of the mint, who tries metals, in order 
to determine their fineneſs, and how much 
they are above or below ſtandard,  * 
ASSA'YING, S. [from aſſay] the art of 
ſeparating metals, ſulphurs, mineral ſalts, and 
other bodies, from each other, * 
ASSECU'/TION, S. [affecutio, Lat, from 
afſſequor] in Canon Law, acquirement., ** Thus 
a firſt benefice is ſaid to be void by the afſe- 
cution of a ſecond.”? | 
ASSE'/MBLAGE, S. [Fr.] the collecting 
a number of individuals together, ſo as to 
form a whole; it differs from aſſembly, becauſe 
that is uſed of perſons, and this of things. 
To ASSE'MBLE,V. A. [of aſſembler, Fx. ] 


to unite ſeveral things together, ſo as to form 


a whole; to bring ſeveral things together in 
one place, Uſed with the propoſition to- 


ether, | 
ASSEMBLY, S. [affemblee, Fr.] in 
Hiſtory, or Juriſprudence, the union of ſe- 
veral perſons in the ſame place, with the ſame 
deſign. In a more large ſenſe, a collection or 
company of ſeveral perſons of each ſex. 
Ass NT, S. {from afſenſus, Lat.] that 
act of the mind whereby it takes, or acknow- 
ledges, any propoſition to be true or falſe. In 
a more looſe ſenſe, agreement, or conſent. © 
To ASSENT, V. N. [from afſentire, 
Lat.] to receive a thing as true. | : 
To ASSE'/RT, V. A. [from afſero, Lat.] 
to affirm a thing as true; to claim a thin 
as one's due; to defend both by words and 
actions. | PT g 
ASSERTION, P. [from affer:] the affirm... 
ing a thing as true; a propofition con- 
ceived or delivered in poſitive terms, 
ASSE'RTIVE, Adj. from afſert] a ſtrong 
a nk Oh 3 poſi- 
tive; obſtinate; dogmatical, g 
AsSERTOR, S. [from fee] he who 
affirms any propoſition as true; he who is 
author, maintainer, or ſupporter of any 
opinion,'=' 79 | 3 
To ASSE/SS, V. A. [of 2fſefſare, Ital. 
to lay a fine upon a perſon, from aſſeſſe, Ital. 
a fine, tribute, or cuſtom] to rate or tax; 
to fine a perſon, © | 2 


n. f g 
— — the few, 


— 
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— 


transferring property to another. Commonly 


meeting by 


e; of abal, Sax. poffibility] that which 


Treditors 


| ASS 
Kine, or euſtom levied upon any perſon, or 
commodity; the att of levying a fine. 

ASSES'SOR, S. {from oſs] in Law, ane | 


who fta on the bench with a ju 
es afiit him with advice; one who is next, 
or equal to another in rank or dignity. © His 
for—th" off of his throne.” Par, Leg. 
One who lettles a fine. | 
AssE TS, S. [uſed only in the plural, from 
e, Fr. enough] the goods of a perſon de- 
ceaſed, which are appropriated to the payment 
of his debts. | . 

To ASSE'VER, or ASSE'VERATE, 
Fafſevers, Lat.] to affirm or deny a thing 


not only with an oath, but likewiſe with im- 


ations, execrations, or curſes, 

ASSEVERA'TION, [affeveratio, Lat.] 
the act of affirming a thing with great ſolem- 

ity, by an oath or imprecation. | 

AfSS-HEAD, S. {from aſs and Bead] a 
Fun of dull apprebenſion; a bloockhead. 

Will you help an 4ſt. Dead. Sbaleſp. 
Hamlet. 7 e | 

ASSIDU!TTY, S. [ fidvir?, Fr. affiduitas, 
Lat.] a conſtant attention or application to 
bufineſs ; unwearied diligenee, 

ASSPDUOUS, Adj. [effidurs, Lat.] un- 
wearied; [inceſſant ; continual and unze- 
mitted. | 

ASSIFDUOUSLY, Adv. [from f duons 
and ] in ſuch a manner as to exerciſe dili- 

ce without wearineſs, and application with- 
out intermiſſion, . | 18 08 

ASSIENTO, S. [Ital. a farm, contract, 
or bargin] 2 contract made between this 
nation and Spain, for ſupplying their planta- 
tions with negroes, 

To ASSI'GN, V. A. [from no, Lat.] 
to diſtribute; to allot; to appoint, In Law, 
to transfer pro to another, | 
* ASSYGNABLE, Adj. [from affign and 


ſettled, fixed or marked 
eur, | Pos 
ASSIGNA!TION, S. [Fr.] che a& of 


vſed in amours for an appointment made for 
the two partics. RS 
ASSIGNEE, S. [from affizre, Fr.] one 


form any buſineſs in his ſtead, Commonly 
applied to thoſe perſons who are entruſted; 
with the eſtate of a bankrupt, and are by law 
empowered to colle his debts, and make 
2 dividend of his effefts to his ſeveral 


 ASSIGNER, S. [from en and &] 
he who ſets out, allots, determines, or ap- 

ASSFGNMENT, S. [from affige] the ſet- 
ting a thing apart for any particular uſe ; an 
appropriation ; an alienation, 


ASSYMILABLE, Adj. {from aftrilo, Lat. ] 


ASS 


that which may be conyerted into the fame 
nature, or be made like another. 
To ASSIMPLATE, V. A. ſ[affmile, 


„in order [Lat. of ad to, and /imiler, like] to convert 


= 


or reſemblance. 
* ASSIMILAYTTON, S. [from 


to the fame nature; to bring to a likeneſs, 


each other. ; 
To ASSYMULATE, v. A. [afftmule, 


” 


feign. E 
a counterfeit, or ſpecious reſemblance. 
To ASSVST, V. A. [ afifter, Fr. from ad 
and o, Lat.] to rejieve; to help 
ASSISTANCE, S. [ Mance, Fr.] the act 
of helping; help. | Rk 
ASSISTANT, Adj. [from ,] that 
which ſupplies the defects of another; that 
which helps. "mp 
ASSIS/'TANT, 8. [from aff] one who 
helps another, - | | 
ASSUZE, S. Hie, Fr. à fitting] in Law, 
a place, court, or time, wherein a judge and 
jury are aſſembled for the trial of cauſes, 


whole proceſs of a writ z à jury; a ſtatute for 
regulating the weight of bread ; and the bread 
itfelf, as preſcribed by the ſtatute. 1 

To ASSV EE, v. A. [from the noun] to 
fix the price, weight, or fize, of a commo- 


dity, | 

ASSIZER, or ASSVSER, S. [from affe 
and er] an officer who has the inſpection into 
the weights and meafures of commodities. 

ASSO'CIABLE, Adj. [from afſvriabilis, 
Lat.] that which may be joined or united to 
fomething elſe. | 
. To ASSO'CIATE, V. A. [a 
of -afſecro, Lat. from ad, to, and focivs, Lat. 
a companion] to join as a companion; to make 
one of a company. To join inſeparably, ap- 
plied to ideas, 

ASSO'/CIATE, AY: ices affociatus, of 
Aae, Lat.] confederated; 
plices; making part of a ſociety, or company 

ASSOCIATE, S. ¶ See the verb] one who 


5 is joined to another as aſſiſtant, companion, 
appointed by another to do an act, or per- pa 


artner, confederate, pr accomplice. 
ASSOCIATION, S. e afar] the 
act of unitirig ; union; ſociety; a contract 
or treaty, by which. two or more are united 
together for their mutal aſſiſtance, for the 


combination, or union, a 

To AS!SOIL, from Hude, Fr. to ab- 
ſolve, or from à negative, and ſoil of ſouiller, 
Fr. ſecliare. Ital. to dirt] in Law, to deliver 


AS!'SONANCE, 8. ſafſonance, Fr.] in 
Rhetoric and Poetry, is were the words of a 
ſentence or verſe have the fame ſound, but 


] 


the action by which things are rendered like 


Lat. ] to put on a counterfeit appearance ; to 
ASSIMULA!TION, 8. f. „Lat. 


2 Ger er 2228 28 re 6 


The term is likewife applied to fignify the 


Joined as accom—- 


betrer carrying on any defign. In Phyfics, , 


or diſcharge a perſon from excommunĩcation. 


v = 


aA 


* 


rr 


Who pacifies rage, 
pain. 


premiſes are true, 
us. 


ASS 


* 


are not — rhime. In verſe, the aſſo- 


nant rhyme is common among the Spaniards 

as digera, cabierta, as well as the French 5 but 

is intolerable in the Engliſh, / 
AS/'SONANT, Part, [from &ſoner, Fr,] 


to range things in claſſes, according to their 


reſemblance with each other, 
AS'SORTMENT,.S. [affortement, Fr.] 

in Traue, a ſtock of goods, conſiſting of yari- 

eus pieces of different ſorts. | In Painting, 


the proportion and harmony between the ſeve - 


parts. 
To ASSUAGE, v. A. A. Ii, ad. 


1 dere, or afſuaviare, Lat.] to cool, or 1 


applied to heat; to calm, applied to the 
wind; to pac ify, or appeaſe, applied to paſſion 
or rage; to eaſe, applied to pain. In its ge- 
neral ſenſe, it implies the leſſening the vio- 
lence of ſomething furious. Neuterly, to 


abate, or grow leſs. The waters ug. 


Gen, viii. 1. 
ASSUA'GEMEN T, 8. [from afſuage] 
that which leſſens the violence of any thing, 
ASSUA/GER, [from afſuage and er, ] one 
appeales anger, or leſſens 


ASSUA/SIVE, Adj f from * I Lat. 
that which has a great influence; that whi 


aſſuages, mitigates, or pacifies. 


'ASSU!ETUDE, S. [from aſſuerudo, Lat.] 
the being accuſtomed to a thing; cuſtom. 
To ASSU'ME, V. A. from 4m, Lat.] 
to take; 3. to repreſent a character; to take an 
upon one's ſelf; to arrogate, or claim what is 
not one's due. 


ASSU'MER, s. [from afſume and er,] | 1], iii 


one who claims or arrogates more than is his 
due; an arrogant perſon. 
A'SSUIMPTION, S. (hom afumptis, 
Lat.] the act of taking, or appropriating any 
thing to one's ſelf; the ſuppoſing a thi 
trye, or granted, without any formal proof. 
The aſſumption of the Virgin Mary 
brated on the 15thiof Auguſt, In Logic, 
the minor, or ſecond propofition in a catego- 
rical ſyllogiſm; ſometimes. the conſequence 
drawn from the go op and minor; The 


ASSU'MPTIVE, Adj. from a unptious, | 
Lat.] that which a perſon — To or ap- 
propriate to himſelf. In Heraldry, affumptive 
arms are thoſe which a perſon may.uſe as his 
own, 

"ASSURANCE, S. [affſurance, Fr,] 2 cer- 
tain expectation of ſomething future 3 confi- 
dence; -truſt ; conviction. In Commerce, a 
contract by which a perſon ſubjects him- 
ſelf to make good the damages to be ſuſtained 
by another in a voyage, or- by fire. See 
INSURANCE. . ' 

To ASSURE, V. A. [afferer, Fr. ]. co t 
perſuade a perſon of the certainty of a thing; 


to make a perſon * by ö 


\ 


is cele- 


the aſſumption is * 


as un ornament to the tops 


A 87 
cauſes of doubt or fear to be betrothed, « 1 


was a/Jured to her. £ 
ASSU'REDLY,: Adv. from ee and | 


14] in fuch a manner us betrays. no dende; 


certainly; undoubtedly, 
ASSU'REDNESS, 8, [from aff ured 2 and 


a J the os of a perſon who is certain, 


or entirel y free from doubt. 

ASSU/RER, S. [offureur, Fr. ] one who 
removes the Janbts o another. InCommetce, 
5 2 indemnifies another azainſt hazards 


ASTERISK, 8. [from 2 Or. 
2. a ſtar] a character uſed to render 
any particular paſſage in an author conſpicuous, 
ar to refer to ſome note in the margin, or at 
the bottom of the page, marked thus [*] 
when two or three are placed together. in a 
line, they denote that forme word i to be 
ſupplied, or is wanting ® 4 

AS TER, {from a and Fern] a ſea term, 
in the hinder part of 'a ſhip ; or any thing 
ſituated behind the ſhip. | | 

ASTHMA, S. [Or. from aw, Gr, to 
breath] in Medicine, a difficulty of breathing 
arifing from a diforder in the lungs, attended 
with a t uneaſineſs in the diaphragm, or 
perzcordia, The general indication of cure ĩs 
bleeding, di ſperſing the collected matter, * 
. a conſtant perſpiration. 

ATI or ASTHMA'/TICA 
Adj, j. [om aſthma] affected or troubled v 


As TON, Part. a contraction of the 
word aſtoniſhed. «© Many were afonied.” 


If iii. 24. 
To AST!/ONISH, v. A, [eftorner, Fr. ar- 
contre, Ital. from attonitus, Lat. ] to occaſion 
ſurpriae by the immenſity and novelty of an 
object ; to a maze. 
AST/ONISHMENT, S. [from-econnement, 
Fr. ] à ſurprize, occaſioned by an immenſe 
new object, diſtinguiſhed from admiratien, 
both by the degree, and the nature of the 
object. A floni ſbment is beyond bare admi- 
tation. South, | 
To ASTOUND, V. A. {from etonner, | 


kr. to aſtoniſh; to confound with wonder. 


ay ſtartle well, but not aftound.' Par. 


ASTRAD'DLE, Adv, Ne a and frad- 
die] to fit on a thing, ſo that one of our 
legs ſhould be on each fide of it. See 
ADORE. 8. n 

A!STRAGAL, acgayang, Gr. ] in 
Anatomy, a bone of the tarſus, with a con- 


vex eminence, articulated with "the tibia by 


a -ginglymus, commanly called the ancle 
bone. In Architecture, a little round mem- 
ber, in the form of a ring or bracelet, ſerving 
and bottoms of 
to | columns. In Gunnery, the little mouldi 
ona. piece of ordinance, of which there 


Py 


AREA three « on each piece. | 
ASTRAL, 


oppoſed to 


A8 

AST RAL, Adj. [from aſrum, Lat, a ftar] 
that which belongs to, or depends on the ſtars, 
Aral year, is the time which the earth takes 
% make its tion round the ſun. See 
IAR, FE , | 

ASTRAY, Adv. [from & and fro] wan« 
dexing from the right or direct path. Figura- 
tively, wrong, or in an error. 

To ASTRPFCT, V. A. [of afirifum, 
ſupine of Wings, Lat.] to leflen the diftance 
"between two objects; to make the parts of 
a thing come nearer to each other, oppoſed to 
relax. Conſtringe is moſt commonly uſed, 

ASTR'ICTION, S. _ —_ Lat.] 
the act or power of making the parts of a 
body approach to each other, ih 

_ASTRUVCTIVE, Adj. [from aftri#] that 
which has a ſtyptic, or binding quality, 
 ASTRVCTORY, Adj. [from aftri&orius, 
Lat.] that which has an aſtringent or bind- 
ing quality. fs nf 

ASTRIDE, Adj. [from à and ffride] a 
poſture wherein the legs are placed at a dif. 
tance from each other. Open or wide, ap- 
> | wit the legs, oppoſed to cloſe, or to- 

el Fer. . 

4 ASTRIFEROUS, Adj. [from aftrifer, 

Lat.] bearing or having ſtars. 

To ASTRINGE, V. A. Lag. Lat.] 
to preis or cloſe together; to force the parts 
cloſer to each other. wa 

ASTRINGENT, Part, [aftringens, Lat.] 

in Medicine, that which contracts the dimen- 
Fon of the veſſels by its roughneſs and aſpe- 
xity, and thickens the fluids ; when uſed in- 
ternally, 1 to laxative; when externally, 
yptic. | | | 

ASTROVTES, S. [Gr.] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, 2 kind of figured ftone found at Shuck- | 
burgh in Warrick ſhire,- near Belvoir- caſtle in 
Lincolnſhire, and at Touque in Normandy. 

ASTROLA BE, S. 1 age, Gr. a 
ſtar, and XapeCare, to take] in 
a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the different circles 
of the ſphere, reſembling an armillary ſphere, 
invented by . Hipparchus ; but being after- 
wards altered by Ptolemy to a plane ſurface, 
called a planiſphere, the word is at preſent ap- 
plied to a planiſphere or ſtereographic projec- 
tion of the ſphere upon the plane of one 
of the great circles. | ; 

ASTRO'LOGER, S. [from au; 
Lat.] one who pretends to predi&t future 


events from the ſuppoſed influences of the 
ſtars 


As TROLOłOIAN, S. [from aftrolegy] 
See ASTROLOGER. [ J 
ASTROLO'GIC, or ASTROLO'GICAL, 
Adj. [from aſtrology] relating, or agreeable, 
to the principles of aſtrology. | 
ASTROLO'/GICALLY, Adv. [from aſtro- 
cal, and ] accoording to the principles 
* aſtrology, or after the manner of an aſtro- 


| 


| great, no -ſmall-—He fills, he bounds, con- 


* 7 ng FI f 
4A 8 * 


ASTROLOGY, S. [afrolegia, Let. 
from ace, Gr. a ſtar, and Aoſta, the anſwer 


of an oracle, or prediction] the art of fore - 
telling future events from the aſpects 
tions, and influences of the ſtars. 
ASTRO'NOMER, S. from «por a ſtat, 
and %., Gr. a rule] a perſon who applies 
himſelf to the ſtudy of aſtronomy. 
8 ASTRONOMIC, or — — 
AL, Adj. [from «ff y] that which is 
founded 1. the tuned of aſtronomy. 
Aﬀtronomical place of a ſtar, is its longitude, 
or place in the ecliptic, reckoned from the be- 


order of the ſigns. . EP 5 
ASTRO'NOMY, 8. [a Fr. ar- 
nomia, Lat, See ASTRONOMER]} a branch 
of mixt mathematics, whereby we are ac- 
quainted with the celeftial bodies, their 


&c. | | | 
ASTRO-THEO'LOGY, [from aftrum, 
Lat, a ſtar, and rbeolagia, Lat. divinity] the 
proofs of a Deity drawn from an aſtronomi- 
cal view of the heavens. 2 | 
ASSU'NDER, Adv. [from aſundran, or 
aſundron, Sax. of aſſyndran, to ſeparate ; ſonder, 


itſelf] at a diſtance from each other ; apart ; 


or more bodies. | 
"ASY!LUM, S. [Lat. from « neg. an 
oviaw, Gr, to pillage, or take out of a place] 
a ſanctuary, or place of refuge, which ſhelter · 
ed a criminal, and ſecured him from falling 
into the hands of any officer of juſtice, 
ASY'MMETRY, 8. [from a priv. and 
ovujtrgn, Gr. ſymetry] a defect of propor- 
tion, harmony, or correſpondence between 
the parts of a thing. In Mathematics, the 
incommenſurability of two quantities, when 
they have no common meaſure, F 


or coincides, from a neg. ovy, with, and 
ei, Gr, to fall] a right line, which being 
continued indefinitely, continually approaches 
to a curve, or a portion of a curve continued 
indefinitely likewiſe, fo as its diftance from 
thence will never become an abſolute negative 
or cypher, but will always be found leſs than 


| the leaſt aſſignable quantity. | 


ASSYMPTO'TICAL, Adj. [from aſymp- 
tote] belonging to, or partaking of the proper- 
ties of an aſymptote ; curves are _—_— 
when they continually approach, without a 
poſſibility of meeting. | b 


a figure wherein ſeveral ſentences meet 
together without any conjunction; uſed to 
expreſs a greater rapidity, or vehemence 
in the mind of the orator, as in the lines 
of Pepe. To him no high, no low, no 


nects.“ 


. 


„ yore 


ginning of Aries, according to the natural 


HELEN riszi op. 


magnitudes, motions, revolutions, eclipſes, 


or fonderen, Teut. to diſtinguiſh ; ſender, by 


or ſeparate 3 diſſolution of the union of two 


ASY!MPOTE, S. chat which never meets 


ASYN/DETON, 8. [from a neg. and 
curdto, Gr, to bind together] in Grammar, 


88 2 
3 


272 f 


„K 


Before an adjeQtive of the ſuperlative degree, 


| Uſed with command, it implies ſublect. 


World. 


of the principles of e 


2 and 5 after the manner of an 


r 


ture of, an artheroms. 


7 8 188 4. 


account of, & this new news he dies. Shakeſp. 
it implies manner, or perfection. 
ſubſtantive, it ſometimes denotes a particular 
circumſtance, and gives it an adverbial mean- 
ing. As, at eaſe, i. e. cealy, After be, it 
implies deſign, intention, or empl 
68 . She knew what he would be at. Hud, 
«© Thou art near 
Somerimes at figni «© Endeavour 
to deſerve — ane Any Pope, A, 
joined with all, implies, in any reſpect, 
or manner. Moſt women have no 


of 2 God, the creator and preſerver of the 


A'THEIST, 8. fof a neg. and Ge, Cr. 
God] one who denies the exiſtence of a God, 
the creator and preſerver of all things, Uſed 
adjectively, it implies ſomething that partakes 


crew,” Par. Loft. 


ATHEVSTICALLY, Adv, [from arbe- 


a THEOUS, 3. [from hee, Or-] = 


iſtical, 6 Mebeous prieſt. Par, 
ATHERO MA, 8. [Or. from « Gr. 
PaP. a tumor, or wen, which neither yields 
touch, diſcolours difcolours the fkin, or cauſes 


— 
ATHERO/MATOUS, Adj. [from arberv- 
ma] that which reſembles, or is of the na- 


ATHIRST, | Adv, [from @ and 2% 


drink, or 
_ ATHLET/E, 8. from rg Gr. a con- 
activity, exer- 


2 


Rome, carer wm 2 Krill in fach er- 


ploits 
— Adj. from atbleta, 3 


| Boc, Througb. 


11 0 
Ane of 4 and be, 
Pew r 
acroſs, « . 
diſ. Cato. . Ms 


ATLAWTIC 8. [from atles] in Geogra» 
pb 7 eee 


ATLAS, 8. [Lat 
generally folio, in 
__ ye world on his houlders, 

Anatomy, the firſt — 
which lies next to, and bra of the neck 
In Architecture, thoſe ſtatues, or half. ſtatues, 
of men, uſed inftead of columns or — 


oyment, | to ſupport any member of — . ſuch 


as a orgy, Sc, They are likewiſe named 


ATMOSPHERE, 8, [from arheg, Cr, a 
vapour, and a ſphere] air. In Phyſics, 
that thin elaſtic fluid with which the earth is 
covered to a certain height, gravitates towards 
its center, and on its ſurface, is carried 


at all. P. | | with it, and partakes of all its motions, 
" ATABEK, 8. [Turk, the father of al and diurnal : fome confine the terms 
a prince; atabekian, Perſ.] in Hiſtory, the 
title borne by the preceptors of the ' Selgiu- 
_— the of eat . is 831 r ö 
A!TMEISM, 8. [atheiſme, _ the opini- troy, and its b according to EX | 
on of thoſe who deny the exiſtence and being | 16 leagues, or F 


ATMO 


| * 
neg. and Tegw, Gr. to cut or divide] in 
Phyſics, = particle of matter 6 —— an 


ATO/MICAL, Adj. {from atom] 
fiſti , or relating to, atoms. cal 
philoepby is that which accounts for the for- 
mation of all things, from the principle or 
hypothefis of matter endued with motion and 


vFoursT, 8. ns eee wick 
— NN —— 


mutable 


perties. a 4 
r «A 

team of little atme. Rom. and 5 
To ATO NE, V. N. of 4, and exe, im- 

plying, to unite; or of 


brought in to make an 
atonement." Lev, xvi. 27. Ranſom, 

4 A!TONY, S. [from a neg. and Tee, Gr. 
to firetch] in Medicine, want of proper 
tenſion, or tone, in the ſolids of a human 


body, 
Aro, Adv. [from @ and rep] on the 
higheſt part of a thing. BY 
 "ATRABILA'RIOUS, Adj. [attrabilaire, 
Fr. from atrabilis, Lat. that which affeQs with 
a diſorder flowing from a black aduſt ſtate of 
the blood ; called melancholy. 
ATRABILA/RIOUSNESS, S. [from 
@trabilarious, and neſs]that quality which cauſes 
a perſon to be deemed melancholic. 
ATRAME'NTAL, Adj. [from atramen- 
fam, Lat, ink] that which blackens, or has 
the qualities of ink. | 
ATRAME'NTOUS, Adj. [See ATRA- 
MENTAL] black, or having the quality of 
ink. 


ATRO'CIOUS, Adj. [from atrex, Lat.] 
that which argues a great, if not the higheſt, 
| e of wickedneſs in the committer; that 
which is extremely, enormouſly, and flagrantly 
wicked. 
* ATRO'CIOUSNESS, 8. [from atrociou: 
and neſs] that quality which argues a perſon 
to be extremely, obſtinately, and enormouſly 


criminal. . 
ATRO'CITY, S. [from atrocitat Lat.] 
that which heightens the enormity of a crime, 
and makes it an object of horror. 
_ A'TROPHY, S. [from à neg. and Tzeqw, 
Gr. to nouriſh] in Phyfic, an univerſal con- 
ſumption, proceeding from the whole habit 
_ of E , without any diſtemper of the 
lungs, or other entrail, or any remarkable feyer. 
See CONSUMPTION, 29] 
To ATTACH, V. A. [attacher, Fr.] in 
Law, to ſeize either on a perſon or his goods; 
to have an affection, deſire, or inclination to- 
wards a thing. 

ATTA'CHMENT, 8. ee 22 
an habitual diſpoſition, or ion of the ſou 
towards an object which is dear to it. In 
Law, the taking ar apprehending a perſon or 
thing, either by commandment, or writ, 

To ATTA'CK, V. A. [ attaguer, Fr. atta- 
care, Ital.] in War, an effort or attempt made 
upon a perſon, or a work, in order to conquer 
or ſubdue them. Figuratively, to ſet upon, 
invade, or treat any one as an enemy, either 


by actions or words. | 
_ ATTA/CK, S. [attague, Fr.] in War, an 
attempt to conquer a body of or maſter 


à fortified place. A falſe attack, is that which 
is made on to divert the attention of the 
enemy, an, , conceal that of the main one. 
Figurative? Any hoſtile attempt, whether it 
conſiſt in; as or words. | 
ATT, ER, S. [from attack and er] 


| 


«| of foldiers or a fortified place, in order to 


ſubdue or 


ver them one who uſes 
another with Fore ney 


olence. 


To ATTAIN, V. A. [attaindre, Fr, an- 


neo, Lat.] to make one's own by labour or 
mental application z to procure, or obtain z 
to reach; to arrive at, or acquire. Artains 
to tht higheſt degree. A4rburh. 

ATTAINABLE, Adj, [from attain, and 
able) that which may be obtained, acquired, 


or procured, 


ATTA!INABLENESS, S. [from atta/n- 
able and neſs] the quality which renders a thing 


poſſible to be attained, 
ATTA'INDER, 8. [attaindre, Fr.] in 
Law, is where a perſon is convicted of a crime 
and ſentenced 3 or condemned of treaſon by 
parliament on a bill brought into the houſe. 
A perſon, who ſuffers attainder, loſes his 
titles, if a nobleman, and whether private or 
noble, his children are deprived of their in- 
heritance, : : 
ATTAINMENT, S. [from attain] that 
which a perſon makes his own by labour or 
mental application; the act or power of at- 
taining. | | | 
To ATTA/INT, V. A. [atienter, or at- 
taindre, Fr} to paſs ſentence againſt a perſon, 
either for felony, or treaſon, whereby he 
forfeits all his lands, or hereditaments, his 
— is corrupted, and his children rendered 
e. 
make infamous. 
ATTAINT, S. [See the verb] in Law, 
a writ which lies againſt a jury, that have 
given a falſe verdict in any court of record, in 
a trial or perſonal action, where the debt 
amounts to above forty ſhillings. It lies like- 
wiſe where the jury give their verdi& contra 
to evidence, Figuratively, a blot or ſtain, 
in alluſion to the conſequences of an at- 
tainder, 2 | | 
5 . E, 8. See ATTAIN. 
To ATTEMPER, V. A. attempero, 
Lat.] to ſoften, applied to rigour fn render 
ſupportable, applied to heat; to leſſen any 
quality by the mixture or addition of another. 


| Figuratively, to ſuit, adapt, or fit, in alluſion 


to the tempering metals, 
To ATTE'MPERATE, V. A. [attem- 
pero, Lat.] to render agreeable to; to make 


ſuitable to, 


To ATTEMPT, Ys A. [ attenter . Fr, : 


attentare, Lat.] to make a trial; to try, or 
endeavour, Sometimes uſed inftead of rempr. 


6. Hindered not Satan to attempr the mind of 


man. Par. Loft 


ATTEMPT, s. [from the verb] an un- 


dertaking; a trial to do a thing; ſometimes 

applied to the attacks of an enemy. a 
ATTEMPTER, * — attempt, 

er] the perſon who es an endeavour; 

who tries, tempts, or attempts, | 


the perſo, w makes an attempt on a _7 


| 


cf 8 
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Figuratively, to debaſe, corrupt, or 
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gern 
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9 82 8 


waiting on another as an inferior, incl 
the idea of ſervice. 


_ wr 
atrendo, Lat.] to fix the mind to an object, 
when applied to ſpeculation to liſten 3 to 


Wait upon; to accompany; to follow; to 


expect; to ſtay for to lay wait for. Uſed 


A it implies to yield attention; to ſtay, 


delay, TEE 

ATTENDANCE, 8. [attendance, Fr,] | ſtory 
the act of waiting upon as a ſervant; ſervice z 

the n in waiting ; a ſervant, 


ATTE/NDANT, Adj. [attendant, Fr.] 


ATTE/NDANT, 8. [See the adjeftive] 
one who accompanies another; a — or 
dependant of a-nobleman z one who depends 
on another as a ſuitor 53 that which. is inſe- 


parably united, as a concomitant or conſe- 


quent, | | 
ATTE/NDER, 8. See ATTENDANT, . 


ATTE'/NT, Adj. [attentus, Lat.] liſtening 
nſideration 


to, or applying the mind to the co 
of any object; intent. 

ATTENTA “TES, S. [ attentata, Lat.] 
in Law, proceedings in a court during a 
ſuit, and after an inhibition; likewiſe thoſe 
things which are done after an extrajudicial 


appeal. a 

ATTENTION, 8. [Fr.] in Logic, an 
operation of the mind, which fixes it to 
any particular object, and engages it to con- 
fider it in ſuch a manner as to acquire a diſtin 
idea thereof, abſorbing, as it were, all other 


# 


Applied to the hearing, it ſignifies the ſtetch · 
ing the drum in ſuch a manner, as to make 
it ſuſceptible of the weakeſt impulſe of air, 
or the loweſt ſound. 

ATTE'NTIVE, Adj. [ attentus, Lat. ] the 
applying the mind or ear to one particular 


ject. | | 
ATTENTIVELV, Adv. [from attentive, 
and 3] in ſuch a manner as to conſider, or 
liſten to one particular object. e 
 ATTENTIVENESS, S. [from attentive, 
and neſt] that quality of mind wherein a per- 


fon conſiders, or liſtens to a particular object, 


with a total diſregard of all others. 
ATTENUANT, Part. and Adj. [ attenusns, 

Lat. ] that which makes thin or dilutes. Uſed 

ſubſtantively, in Medicine, for thoſe remedies 


which rarify the fluids, 


To ATTE/NUATE, v. A, to liquify or 


make thin. | 


ATTENUA'TION, S. [Fr.] in Phyſic, 
applied to fluids, it is the act of rendering 
them more liquid and thinner than they were 
before; the effect of attenuating medici net, 


or certain efforts, which nature itſelf makes 


to deſtroy the force of diſorders. In a gene- 
ral ſenſe, it implies the breaking or deſtroying 


the coheſion of the particles of any thing, and 


increaſing their ſurface. -—- 0 
To AT TEST, V. A, [arreftar, Lat.] to 


| 


uding | which is under it; the breadth of its pilaſter 


ideas. which offer themſelves to the mind, | expreſs 


* 


| 


. 
give a proof 0 the truth of a thing by evidenes 
or writing, ; 5 

ATTESTATTION, S. attefation, Fr, of 


atteftatio, Lat.] evidence, or proof of the 
truth of any fact, either by word or writin 
A!TTIC, Adj. [from attica, Lat.] 

ArcbiteQure, a kind of building or ſhorter 
over another, wherein no roof is to be 
ſeen, which is generally decorated with an 
order peculiar to itſelf, compoſed of the 
other five, but ſhould reſemble that moſt 


ſhould be equal to that underneath it, and 

juſt half its height, The attic baſe is the moſt 

beautiful of any, In Literature, it implies 

a brilliant kind of wit, and an inexpreflible 

_ of ſtyle peculiar to the people of 
ttica. 

To ATT IRE, V. A. [zicren, or ziren, 
Teut, ] to adorn with cloaths or dreſs, Figu- 
rati , fo embelliſh or adorn, 

ATTVRE, S. [zier, zierd, Teut.] cloaths 
or dreſs jr ging = : 
Botany, ird part or diviſion of a plat 
florid, | 


including ' its generative parts; and 
into ſemi-form and flori ; 
ATTIRER, S. [from attire, and er] one 
who attires or dreſſes another. by | 
ATTTITUDE, S. Fr. of attitudine, Ital. poſ- 
ture] in Painting and Sculpture, the poſture of 
a ſtatue, whereby it expreſſes ſome action, or 
paſſion of the mind. Applied likewiſe to the 
tage, to imply the poſture of an actor to 
the ſentiments of the poet. | 
ATTO'/LLENT, Adj. | attollens, Lat.] 
that which raiſes or lifts up. In Anatomy, 
applied to thoſe muſcles which raiſe the parts 
belong to. | | | 
ATTO/RNEY, S. [attornatus, Law Lat. 
from ad and tour, Fr. ſtead, i. . one who 
ſupplies the place of anccher] a perſon ap- 
pointed by another to do ſomething in his 
ſtead, Attorney at Law, one retained to pro- 
ſecute or defend a ſuit or action. Attorney- 
General, is a great officer, created by letters 
patent, to exhibit informations, proſecute 
for the crown in criminal cauſes, and file bills 
in the Exchequer for any thing concerning the 
king, in inheritance or profits. 2 
To ATT'ORNEY, V. A. {from the 
noun] to perform or employ as proxy, © Tam 
ſtill artornied to your ſervice. Shakeſp. 
' ATTORNMENTorA TTOURNMENT, 
S. [ attqurnement, Fr.] in Law, the agreement _ 
ard — fs the transferring of 
to another, | 
ſupine of attrabo, Lat.] to draw towards itſelf 
to allure or invite. 3 ; 
ATTRA'CT, S. I from erb, or rathen 
from attrait, Fr.] that whi. | as the power 
of alluring, engaging the aff ; or attract 
ing. Attrafts and flames. \udib. 
P 2 „ © ATTRACK,. 


| 


. 


1 


 grafttive and 


12 > Gibed or imputed toa 


| bodies aſcend, that projectiles are regulated in 


of a perſon. 
" ATTRACTIVE, Adj. —.— Fr.] 


ing to a thing; to aſcribe as a property; to 


_ Eaphylics, 


ATT 


ATTRA'CTICAL, Adj. [from ar 


th which bath the power of drawing ſome- 


Fr.] in Mechanics, the act 
power, by which a thing that may 


—_ chief figure; thus the Scythe 


lager ve a diftance ; from hence 


— almoſt all the motions and changes 
the ſyſtem ; it is by this principle that lighe 


their courſes, the vapours + and the rain 
11 the air preſſes, and the ſea 
3s. ſwelled or decreaſed by the viciflitude of its 


Kur and reflux. The atirafion of cobefion, 


chat which has the power wing another 
applied 


ATTRA'CTIVE,-S: — the adjeAtive] 
that which can draw or engage the affeCtions ; 
differing from allurement, as that is uſed in a 
bad — but attraction generally 3 in a good 


PATTRACTIVELY, Adv. from at- 
in the manner of a 
thing, or perſon, which draws or allures 
ſomething 


ATTRACTIVENESS, S. [from attrac- 
eie, . quality by which a thing 


erz, from attract] that 
which draws towards i 1050 
Spode, Lat.] 


ATTRA'HENT, 8. 
that which draws towards i 
AT TRT BUT ABLE, Adj. {from attribute, 


FN that which may be affirmed as be- him 


1 


ging to a thing; that which may be aſ- 
thing, or perſon, _ 

- To ATTRUBUTE, V, A. ſof attributum, 
fopine of ettribuo, Lat.] to afim as belong- 


ampute, or charge, applied to a cauſe, 
ATTRIBUTE, S. [ attritut, Fr.] in Me- 
a conſtant of a being flow- 
ing from its eſſence. In Divinity, the quali- 
"tics or perlections of the Deity, which make | 


towards it, 
ATTRACTION, 8. [from attraFion, 


of a moving, 
be moved. the 
1s brought nearer, or drawn wnrards it, In 


e A V A 


2 the complex. idea of his effence, A- 
butes in Mythology, ate the — a wor at- 

tributes of the Deity, IE 

or repreſented under the idea 

perſons by the Heathens ; thus 

power, uno the anger, and 

wiſdom of the ſupreme Being. gy in 

Painting and Sculpture, are thoſe ſymbols 

which are added to an 3 ſtatue, 

to expreſs the peculiar or dignity of. the 

Scythe characteriſes 


Time in the monument of general Gueſt z the 
Caduceus, Eloquence, in that of the duke of 


Argyle; and the Cornucopia filled with apples, 


corn, and a ſuſpended fleece, together with a 
ſhip's roſtrum on her head, the figure of Brit- 
tania, on that of 2 Warren, in 
or | Weſtminſter-abbey. 
ATTRIBU!TION, 8. [from attribute] 

aſcribed z character or reputation. 
ATTRI TE, AH, [attritus, _ mr 
off by rubbing two bodies 
ATTRUFTENESS, 8. {from attrice, — 
2 the quality produced by the rubbing of 
two bodies together, ſo as to wear off ſome of 
their ſurfaces ; the being worn. 


ATTRITION, 8. [Fr. of vino, Lat. 


the action of rubbing two bodies together, 


as to wear away or rub off — on. 
their ſurfaces. 

To ATTU NE, V. A [from and tare] 
to put an inſtrument into tune; to make the 


e te" or key, ; 
To AVA'/IL,'V, A. [avalere, Ital. wwabirs 
Fr, or faire valoir, Fr.] to turn to one's own 


uſe, benefit, profit, or advantage z to promote 
or procure ; to be of uſe, or advantage. It 


avails nothing to have been nn. 
Tons the verb] that which | 


Pope 


AVAIL, * 
may benefit another; profit, or advantlge, 
e Of no more avail to us than error., Lotke, 
Seldom uſed, 


their ſuit- 

to obtain the end; 
« Available to ſecure 

a continuance * N 

AVA NT- GUARD, 8. | 


army in battle array; or that part which is 
ſeen by the enemy, and marches firſt againſt 


AVARICE, s. Fr. from avaritia, Lat. 


in Morality, an immoderate love and deſire 
after riches, attended with extreme diffidence 


of future events, exceſſive precautions againſt 
the inſtability of fortune, making a perſon rob 


| bimſelf of the neceſſary comforts of life, for 
fear of dim3aiſhing his riches. 
AVARICIOUS, Adi. [from evarice] | 

that which part2kes of the nature of avarice. 


 AVARICIOUSNESS, [from avarictous 


[ 


| 


and 


FELL 


voice. or any inftruments accord together? 


AVA'ILABLE, Adj. [from avail. and 

able} applied to means, it ſignifies 
ableneſs or efficacy 
powerful, or proper. 


Fr.] in War, the firſt line, en of an | 


miirivrrs, — rr uo 7. 


> 


> 


82 


5 


2 


5 


þ 2 {wg prog to the nature of 
who undertakes it; and the manner in which 


— — obſtacles, that the perſon 
ö — 


he ſhe wa a great deal of imprudenee in render- 


on of mind that will induce a perſon to under · 
| 8 let the difficulties be what. 


offices of ſ 


ſon while he is ſpeaking, In a court ſenſe, 
the admiſſion of ambaſſadors or public mini- 


AUD 


nnd pe] that q that quality which — 
mmoderately, to make ag 
bs of hem when yl of chow, than, for foar 


EAT ab — Bal 
AVAUNT, fv — [avest, Fr. a word 
2 or ente; bgaiſying 
begone-} out of my fight ! 
4 "AUCTION, 8. [Fr. of audio, Lat. from 
„ Lat to increaſe] à method of ſale, 


AUDA/CIOUS, Ad wy Fr . of ans: 
an action; the diſpoſition of mind of one 

is executed, With reſpeCt-to the nature of 
— it implies'ſomething difficult, and 


ter what difficultiea he encounters, and that 


ing bis — effectual; ſa that the word is | 


AVE 
|. ToAUDIF, v. A. [from d, Lat. to 


examine an account. 
AUDITOR, 8. [auditer, Lat. ] one vho | 


hears 3 one who is preſent when any thing is ; 
delivered in publics one who examines and 
paſſes either. public or private accounts. 
AUDIT ORY, Adj. 2 Lat.} 
that which conduces to bo In Anatomy, 
the auditory nerves are a pair of nerves 
from the medulla oblongata, and diftributed 
the one to the ear, the 'ſoft and ſpongy part 
of which is the immediate cauſe of hearings. 
and the other to the eye, Fc. 
| | AUDITORY, 8. fauditorium, Lat.] 4 
place where perſons aſſemble to hear 
diſcourſe; a collection of perſons fo aſſembled. 
| AVELLANE, Adj. 1 avel/ana, Lat, 
2 filberd] in Heraldry, croſs avel/ane, is that 
which is formed of four filberds in their huſk, 
joined together at the great end. | 
AVE MARY, S. [from ave Maria, hail 
Mary, — firſt words of the angel's ſaluta . 
tion to tin Mary] a prayer uſed 
the Romiſh church, mend begins with t 
words, and implores her interceſſion. : 
To AVE/NGE, v. A, {from 4 3 


applied in a bad ſenſe only. 
AUDA'CIOUSLY, Adv. [from audacious 
and ] in . as beſpeaks a daring 
impudence. | 


"AUDA!CIOUSNESS, 8. [from audacious 
and neſs, ] that quality which argues a diſpoſiti- 


di —— — — 
ing the ſeco idea of im 

. AUDA'CITY, 8. Jof audax, Lat.] a diſ- 
——— of mind which makes a perſon 
capable of - undertaking any difficult action, 
and frees him from thoſe apprehenfions which 
might render him unactive, or unfit for the 


that which is the obſect of hearing; that 
which may be heard, 

 AU'/DIBLENESS, 8. [from audible and 
we. that which renders a thing the object 
hearing, or to be heard, 

AU!DIENCE, S. [Fr. of audio, Lat, to 
hear] that attention which is given to a per- 


robo Adj. . andibi lis, Lat.] 


ſters to a king, . 
tials of their ſovereigns, and to open the in- 
tentions for which they are ſent. Hiſtory, 
the tribunals or courts of juſtice eſta by 
the Spaniards in America, Perſons afſembled 
in order to hear a public ſpeaker. 


AU'DIT, 8. {from audit, he hears, the | goods, 


third perſon preſent of audio, Lat. or 
auditus, hearing] in Law, the hearing and 
examining the accounts of a perſon concerned 
in the receipt of money, by yo” nes 


ger Fr. vengar, Span. wengirre, Ital.] to pu- 
niſh in proportion to the enormity of erimes, 
and diftingaiſhed from revenge, becauſe that 
| -» "popes bed, bai cn in a god 
en 
| ! AVE/NGEMENT, 8. [from avenge] the 
act of puniſhing for crimes, , 
| | AVE'NGER, S. [from avenge and er] one 
ho inflicts puniſhiment for crimes, Or the 
ill conſequences which attend the commiſſiom 
of crimes. ©«- Every . its own 
breeds. Pepe. 
| AVENUE, 8. Cr. from avenir, Fr. us 
como to a paſſage or opening. In Gn 
walks of trees leading to a houſe. In Per- 
ſpective, it is a paſſage, which is narroet 
at the end than at the beginning, in order 
to make it appear the longer, or ftraight, 
when viewed from the narroweſt end. In 
 Fortification, the opening, inlet to, or com- 
N between, a fort and baſtion, 

To AVER, V. A. [averer, Fr. from 
 verum, Lat, truth] to affirm or aſſert a 
— be true, with ſome degree of * 


AVERAGE, 8. averagium, Law. Lat.] 
in Law, a due or ſervice, e ar ee 
owed his lord, by his' beaſt or carriage. In 
Sea Commerce, the accidents or misfortunes 


 fimple, large or common, and ſmall; an al- 
lowance given the maſter for his care of the 
above the freight. 

AVE'RMENT, [from aver] i in Law, the 
eſtabliſhment of a thing by evidence z an offer 
to make good an exception pleaded in abate- 
ment of the plantiff 's n an au 


appointed for that purpoſe... 


1 


doing it. 
S 


which happen to a ſhip or cargo, divided into + 
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el which are worn by all baronets in Eng- 


foretel; to gueſs at; to pre 


To AU'GURIZE, v. N, {from augur] to 


AUG 


'AVO 


+ To AVERRUNCATE, v. A. Tee- | pretend to foretel future events, by the fakt 


ranco, Lat.] to pluck a thing up by the roots; 
to extirpate. © We evirruncate it. Hudib. 


Seldom uſed. 


from it. 


AVE/RSE, Adj, [everſus, Lat.] hoſtile, 


or angry with; unwilling, abhorring. 
AVE'RSELY, Adv. [from averſe and ] 
in a manner which ſhews great unwillingneſs, 
Backwards, oppoſed to forwards, | 
AVERSENESS, S. [from averſe and neſs] 
difficulty to be perſuaded z unwillingneſs ; 
back wardneſs. 
AVE'RSION, S. {Fr. from everfio, Lat.] 
diſlike, ariſing from the difagreeableneſs of an 
object; the cauſe of diſlike; © An averſion 
to ſubjection. Addiſon, | r 


To AVERT, v. A. [averte, Lat.] to 


turn aſide, Or keep off. ; «© 
AUF, S. [alf, Belg. fooliſh z alve, a de- 
mon] a perſon void of diſcretion, or common 
ſenſe 3 a fool. 8 
AU GER, 8. [navegar, Sax. azegar, or 
er, Belg. ] in hanics, - an inftrument 
uſed by carpenters and coopers to bore holes 


Vith; conſiſting of a handle and bit. | 


AUGHT, Pron. from aubt or avobt, 


Sax.] any thing: applied to the extent of a 
| por knowledge, as far . For augbe I 


.** Boyle. 

. To AU!'GMENT, V. A. far , 
Fr.] to encreaſe the value or dimenſion of a 
thing, by the addition of ſomething elſe, 
- AU'GMENT, S. [Fr.] increaſe, applied 
to the dimenſions of a body, or the progreſs 
of a diſeaſe, | 
 AUGMENTA/TION, S. [Fr.] the action 
of adding or joining one thing to another, in 
order to increaſe its ſize or value; the ſtate 
of being increaſed, 
made to an eſcutcheon ; as the arms of Ul- 


AUGRE, S. See AUGER. Augre- bole, 
the cavity or hole bored by an avgre, 

AU'/GUR, S. {Lat. from avium geſin] in 
Ancient Hiſtory, one who pretended to fore- 
tel the ſucceſs of any undertaking by the 
flight of birds; or manner in which poultry 
eat their food, ; 

Te AU'GUR, V. N. om angur] to 

age. 

To AU'GURATE, V. N. [auguror, Lat.] 
to predict by ſigns, after the manner of an 
augur. | : : 
AUGURA'TION, S. [frem augur] the 
practice of determining future events in the 
manner of augurs. 

_ AUGU/RIAL, Adj. [from augur] accord- 
ing to the principles of an augur. | 


ling; having a knowledge of { 
-  AVERSA!TION, S. [of averſatus, Lat.] 
a term alluding to the motion of a perſon who | | 
deteſts any thing, which is that of cxrning | of predifting future events, by the flight or 


, AVI AR, 8. 


In Heraldry, additions 


2 — — 5 8, Adj. [from ] preſag · 
Au GUROUsS, Ag}. on” g- 
o * \ 2 ; ing r a 
generally including the idea of fear. 

| the art 


' AU/GURY, 8. J augurium, Lat.] 


eating of birds; known to the Egyptians and 
other nations, even in the time of Moſes, © 


or rank, or expect awe from its appearance, 
1 AUGUST, S. [from Auguſtus] fince the 
alteration of the ſtile, the eighth-month of the 
year, called by the Romans Sextilis, or the 
fixth month from March; but named 

from Auguſtus Cæſar. It was repreſented by 
the ancients under the figure of a young man 
with a fair countenance, crowned with a gare 


— 


a fickle in his hand, and bearing a victim. 
AUGU'/STNESS, S. I from auguſt and neſs 
that quality which renders à perſon an obje 
of reverence, awe, and homage. 1 728 
[from @vis, Lat.] a place 
incloſed for keeping a collection of birds, Fi- 
— 2 the collection of birds kept in ſuch 
A place. | 

AVI'SO, S. [Ital.] in Commerce, notice or 
information given by lettter. 8 
AU'KWARD, Adv. See AWEWARD, 
AU LIC, Adj. — Lat.] belongin to 
the court, In Hiſtory, applied to the higheſt 
court of the empire of Germany, originally 


| AUNT, S. {from tante, Fr.] a female 1. 
lation, who is a fiſter either to a perſon's fas 
ther or mother. Fig 
To A!VOCATE, V. A. [from avecatum, 
of avoce, Lat. ] to call a perſon from any thing 
he is engaged in. | | 
AVOCATION, S. [from avecatio, Lat.] 
the diverting. a perſon's attention from ſome- 
thing he is already engaged in, 2 
To AVODD, V. A. [from & and wurde, of 
vuider, Fr.] to forbear z to ſhun ; to quit, or 
leave. Avoid the houſe,” Shakeſp. To eſs 


cape ; to free from; to eſcape by quiting. 


AVOUDABLE, Adj. [from avoid and. &- 
bie] the poſſibility of eſcaping the effects of a 
thing; that which may be eſcaped, or ſhun- | 


ned, 5 
AVOUDANCE, 8. [from avoid] the act 
whereby one frees himſelf from the effects of 


off. 6 The avoidances and drainings of water." 
Bac. . 


perſon who ſhuns, „ or carries away z 
the veſſel uſed to carry things away in. 


AVOIRDUPOLI'S, S. [from voir, to have, 
and du poids, Fr. weight] a kind of weight, 


' 


ſuppoſed to be borrowed from the Romans, a 
„„ 


AUGU'ST, Adj. [og»ftus, Lat.] thatwhich - 
may claim reverence, on account of its dignity 


land of wheat, a baſket of fruit on his arm, | 


inſtituted to determine the diſputes between 
the emperor and his ſubjects. 12 = 


any cauſe; the act of emptying, or carrying | 
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lying away; flight or 
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of which eontains 26 of. bearing they AU/RIGATION, 8. Cauriga, Lat.] the 
| proportion to u lb. troy, as 14 to 16. All driving a vehicle or carriage, | 
coarſer commodities are bought by this weight: | AURIPIGME/'NTUM, 8. See ORPI- 
ot, though a b — — rat AURORA 8 [La ] in Geography, that 

is, thoug troy weight, [Lat.] in t 
 AVOLA'TION, S. [from avolo, Lat.] the | faint dawn which appears in the E. when the 
cape. ſun is within 18 deg, of the horizon. In My- 
To AVOU CH, V. A. [aveir, Fr.] to] thology, the goddeſs who preſides over day« 
prove by vouchers, or proper authorities; poſi - break, the daughter of Hyperion and Thea; 


ti to maintain the truth of a thing; to] or of the Sun and the Earth, She is deſcribed 


ify, or vindicate, ouch is in uſe, at pre- | in all the pomp of imagination by Homer, co- 
ſent, in its ſtead, 5 vered with a great veil, with roſy fingers and 
AVOU'CH, 8. [from the verb] proof, | hair, ſprinkling the dew, and expanding the 
witneſs, evidence. The ſenſible and try'd | cups of flowers. 
a vouch Of mine own eyes. Shak, AU RUM FULMINANS, — thunder- 
AVOU'CHABLE, Adj. [from avνον,mab and | ing gold] in Chemiſtry, a diſſolution of gold 
able] that which may be proved by evidence or | in aqua regia. Aurum potabile, a diſſolutiom of 
8 gold which makes it drinkable. dt 


vouchers, 
 _ .» AVOU'CHER, S. [from ven, and er!] AU!/SPICE, S. [auſpicium, Lat.] the art 


he that proves the truth of an aſſertion by pro- | of divination, confined to the flights or ſinging 


vouchers, or evidence. ' | of birds; a proſperous event, or the favous 
To AVO W, V. A. from avouer, Fr.] to] and protection of a lucky perſon, 3 
rofeſs openly, without any diſſimulation. AUSPUCIAL, Adj. {from auſpice] that 
AVO'WABLE, Adj you avoto and able] | which relates to auſpices. x 
that which may be publicly owned withoutdiſ-} AUSPICIOQUS, Adj. [from auſpice] that 


ſembling, and ſometimes without ſhame, which promiſes ſucceſs ; favourable, fortunate, 


AVOW'AL, S. [from awe] a public con- kind, propitious, applied to perſons. 
feflion, without the leaſt diſſimulation. AUSPFCIOUSLY, Adv, [| from a . 2 
AVO WEDLV, Adv. from avowed and | and /y] in ſuch a manner as to promiſe ſucceſs, 
51 in a public, open manner; profeſſedly ; | alluding to the antient method of conſulting 

licly, | the auſpices before the embarking in any un- 

AVvOWEE, 8. [awvoue, Fr.] the perſon to] dertaking. | - 8 
whom the preſentation of any benefice, or the} AU'STERE, Adj. [euferas, Lat.] applied 
right of advowſon, belongs. to morals, rigid, and mortified, to ef- 

AVO'WER, S. [from avozv and er] one] feminate, or luxurious. Applied to 
who openly profeſſes, aſſerts, or declares, with- | rough, ſour, and aftringent, like that of un- 


out diſſimulation. - ripe fruits, 


„ AVO'WRY,S. [from aver] in Law, thef AUSTERE!/LY, Adv. [from auftere and 5] 
avi or confeſſing the having taken a diſ- | in a rigid, mortifying manner. ; 
treſs for rent, when the perſon diſtrained ſues} AUSTE'RITY, S. [from aufere] a ſtate 
for a replevin. lof rigid ſeverity and mortification, ſometimes 
AURELIA, S. [from aurum, gold] in] including the ſecondary idea of ſourneſs, or 
Natural Hiſtory, the ſecond change of a cater- | moroſeneſs ; ſeverity or harſhneſs of diſc» 
pillar towards a moth or fly, in which it ſeems] pline. ELK 
deprived of motion, receives no nouriſhment, } AU/STRAL, Adj, [auffrales, Lat.] that 
and appearing ſometimes with a yellow or gold | which is towards the ſouth, ; » 
coloured ſkin, is called by this name, \ To AUSTRALVZE, V. N. [from aufler, 
AURE'LIAN, S. [from aurelia] a natura- Lat.] to tend, or point towards the ſouth, 


| lift, who applies himſelf to ſtudy the various | © Auſftralize at another. Brown, Seldom 


changes of inſets; ſometimes applied to one | uſed at preſent. 
who breeds and deſcrides the various ftates of | AUTHENTIC, or AUTHENTIC AL, 
moths and butterflies. Adj [avrbenticus, Lat.] in Grammar, a thing 
— AU'RICLE, 8. [auriculus, Lat.] in Ana- of eſtabliſhed authority; that which is at- 
tomy, the external ear, or that part which is | tended with all the proofs, and atteſted by per- 
t from the head. fons who deſerve credit, 

AURFCULAR, Adj. [from auricula, Lat.] ] AUTHE/NTICALLY, Adv. [fromautben- 

that which belongs to the ear; ſecret or pri- | tical and 3] in ſuch a manner as to procure 


vate, as if whiſpered in a perſon's ear. Auri - ¶ credit. 


cular confeſſion, in the Romiſh church, is the] To AUTHE/NTICATE, v. A. La- 
private confeſſion a perſon makes of his fins | figuer, Fr.] to eftabliſh a thing by the neceſſa - 


to a prieſt, in order to receive abſolution, ry proofs of its genuineneſs. 


AURVCULARLY, Adv. [from axricular} AUTHENTICITY, 8. [from authentic} 


and ty] in a private or ſecret manner, the genuineneſs of a thing, ſup by pro- 


4 


AURVFEROVUS, Adj, [azrifer, Lat.] that f and authorities, | 
ponduces gold. j. I ifer, ] 3 5 AUTHEN- 
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+» AUTHENTICLY, Adv. {from astbextic | 


|] in ſuch a manner as to 
1 2 


AU!THOR, S. Laster, Fr. aufder, Lat.] 
in its more proper one who creates, or 


uces thing z the original inventor or / 
E one who 
writes upon any ſubje&, oppoſed to a tranſlator 
or compiler, In a more general ſenſe, any 
writer, ECD 
UTHORPTATIVE, Adj. [from autho- 
ry] that which has an influence over another; 
that which commands or obliges. | 
 AUTHO'RITATIVELY, Adv. [from 
authoritative and ty] in ſuch a manner as to be- 
| proper authority or licence, 
AUTHO#RITATIVENESS, S. from an 
aboritati us and neſs] that quality which ſhews 
a perſon to be properly licenſed, or to have au- 
thority for the doing any thing. | 
AUTHORITY, S. [autorite, Fr. aucr̃o- 
rites, Lat.] a power which leaves a perſon 
the liberty of choice, arifing from ſuperiority 
of rank or reaſon ; includes the ſecondary idea 
of reſpect, and is applied to God, with reſpect 
to bis creatures; and to parents, with reſpect 


too their children: applied to arguments, it | of for 


genotes their ſtrength, : 
AUTHORIZA'TION, S. [from autho- 
| #ize] the act of communicating authority. 
To AUTHORFZE, V. A. antoriſer, 
Fr.] to give a perſon licence or authority to 
| orm a thing; to encourage; to juſtify ; 


AUTO'CRASY, S. [from aud, and 
gas, Gr.] independent power. 

Abrro DA FEE, S. [Span. an act of 
faith] a ſolemn day aſſigned by the inquiſition 
ſor the puniſhment of heretics, or the acquit- 
1 who have been unjuſtly accuſed as 
__ - AUTOGRA'/PHICAL, Adj. [of ad 
and ypaqe,, Or.] that which is wrote by a 
on's own hand, 8. [See | me 
AUTO GRAPH, S. Autographi, 

a perſon's own hand-writing, An ori 
© oppoſed to a copy. | = 
 AUTOMA'TICAL, Adj. I from automa- 
ton] that which hath the qualities of an auto- 


=  maton, or is endued with a power to move it- | off 
(elf. In the animal economy, applied = 


Boerhaave to expreſs thoſe motions, whi 
ariſe purely from the ſtructure of the body, and 
over which the will has no power. 
AUTO'MATON, S. [from aur. and 
ua, Gr.] in Mechanics, an engine which 
moves of itſelf, or a machine which has the 
principle of motion in itſelf, | 
AUTO'MATOUS, Adj, [from automaton] 


that which is ſeen 


AUTO'PTICALLY, Adv. [from 
tical and 3] in ſuch a manncy bs = periem 
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may be an eye-witneſs, ; is 
mn ſeaſon of the year, wherein 
the fruits are gathered in, commencing at the 
equinox, and ending at the winter ſolftice z 
including the months of Auguſt, September, 
years by autumns, the Saxons by winters, 
and, according to Tacitus, the Germans had 
no idea of this ſeaſon. In Alchymy, 
time employed in bringing the proceſs for the 
philoſopher's ſtone to perfection. 
- AUTU'MNAL, Adj. [avtomnal, Fr.] that 
which belongs to autumn; that which is pro- 
duced in autumn. In Aſtronomy, the autume 
nal point is that point of the equinoctial line, 
from whence the ſun begins to deſcend towards 
the S. The autumnal figns are Libra, Scorpio, 
and Sagittarius, | | 
AVU'LSION, 8. [avulfio, Lat.] the act 
of pulling aſunder two bodies already united; 
implying the ſecondary idea of ſome exertion . 
ce. 


7 


AUXILIAR, or AUXILIARY, S. Lau 
liare, Fr.] a perſon who aſſiſts another, whe- 
ther in war, peace, works of firength, or the 
products of the underſtanding, Sometimes ap+ 
plied to things. | 

AUXYLIAR, or AUX/ILIARY, Adj. 
auxiliaris, Lat.] that which affords help, or 
affiftance, In Grammar, applied to ſuch 
verbs as are prefixed to others, and help to 
conjugate certain tenſes, which are on that 
account named compound ones. 

To AWA'IT, V. A. [from @ and air] 
to expect a thing future xz to be reſerved, or 
defigned for, Uſed ſubtantively, by former 
writers, for ambuſh, Lie in cloſe exoai?,'* 


S . Fe 
o AWAKE, V. A. [from awacian, or 
wercian, Sax. ] to raiſe from ſleep, Figura» 
tively, to reduce a thing in a dormant 
or latent ſtate into action. Neuterly, it fige 
nifies to ceaſe to ſeep, "Pike 
AWA'KE, Part, [from the verb] ſhaking 


ſleep; | ; 
To AWA'KEN, V. A. [ Pret. awakened, 
from aacean, Sax. ] See AWAKE, This 
ſeems to be the beſt word, . es 
To AWARD, v. A. [from a and werd, 
Sax. ] to paſs ſentence, or determine a con- 
troverſy, as an arbitrator, Figuratively, to 
give one's opinions e 
AWARD, 8. [from the verb] the judg» 
ment or opinion of a perſon choſen by con- 


that which has the of motion in itſelf. | tending parties to determine a difference be- 
A/UTOPSY, S. [from aur®- and oc, | tween them. 5 | 4 
Gr. ] the ſeeing a thing with one's own eyes, [| AWARE, Adj, perceiving ; cautious z or 
Applied by the antients to the communications | upon one's guard. TY Xi 
which the ſoul had with the gods in the Elum- © 4 1 „ 
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man.“ Sbaleſp. Sometimes joined to a 


tion; on one ſide; not even, Figuratively, 
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ANI 

Tuo be AWA'KE, v. N. ts be eautioum; 
to be on one's guard ; to take ſuch meaſures 
as not to be ſuppriſed by an approaching cala- 
mity or enemy. : e 

| AWAY, Adj. [aweg, Sax.] after the 
verb go, or be, it implies abſent, or out of 
fight. At the beginning of a ſentence, it has 


the force of a verb in the imperative mood, 
and ſignifies leave this place. © Azvay, 


verb, it implies to loſe, including the idea of 
laviſhing, ſquandering, or profuſion; to ac- 
company; She cannot with me. 
Followed by tubich, it fignifies to remove, 
abandon, or quit. Away with you ſheep 
hooks.” Dryden. 8 . 
AWE, S. {from aw, Arm. ] a reſpect 
mixed with terror, including the idea of ſu- 
perior rank, authority, or parts. 4 
To AWE, V. A. {from the noun] to 
influence a perſon by one s authority, dignity, 


or age. 

AW'FUL, Adj. [from awe and Full] that 
which. cauſes reſpect joined with fear, on ac- 
count of its dignity, authority, or age. | 
 AW!/FULLY, Adv. [from azwfuland y] in 
ſuch a manner as to command reſpec̃t, joined 
with fear g including the ſecondary ideas of 
authority and dignity. | 

A'WFULNESS, 8. ſom awful and me] 
rage quality which attracts reſpe& mixed 


AWRHPVLE, Adv. [from a and whi&] ſpace, 
or interval applied to time, ſome time, ' 

AWKWARD, Adj. [from etverd, Sar. 
applied to the mind, perverſe; applied to the 
behaviour, clumſy ; unhandy ; clowniſh. 
AWKWARDLY, Adv. [from awkward 


and ly] in a clumſy manner, 
| way awkard 
$2 


mg F oh 
and neſs at quality whic 2 
not 10 des bm converſant with the elegan- 
cies of polite life; and denotes him to be 
clowniſh and clumſy. _ EM 

AWL, S. ys elc, Sax. ] a pointed 
inſtlument uſed by ſhoemakers to holes, 
in order to expedite their work. | 

AWNING, S. [from aulne, Fr.] the hang- 
ing a ſail, or tarpaulin, over any part of a ſhip 
to keep the ſun off. 

A'WRY, Adv. [from @ and ry] out of 
a ſtraight line g out of a perpendicular direc- 


erroneouſly. © Much of the ſoul they talk, 
but all avwry,” Par, Reg. 

AX, or AXE, S. [tom 
penter's inſtrument to hew wood, its edge ta- 
pers to the middle of the blade, and it has a 
long handle to be uſed with both hands. 

A'XIOM, 8. [at1wpw, Gr. ] a propoſition 
whoſe truth is ſo clear, that it is wn as 
ſoon as p and Tannot admit of proof by 
any thing more clear, plain, or evident, 

AXIS, S. [Lat.] a line, either real or 


old | which the male organs are diſpoſ 


acſe, Sax, A CAr» | 


As. 
imaginary, drawn- through the center of 2 
body, about which it turns. Axis in peritrochis, 
is one of the five mechanical powers, uſed to 
raiſe weights, and conſiſts of a peritrochium, 
or wheel, concentric with the baſe of a cylin, 
der, together with which it moves about its - 
axis, In N that long, round, ſmooth 
part placed in the center of the julii, about 
ed. 

Sax. and treow, Sax. ] a piece of wood, Wc. 
which paſſes through the center of a wheel, on 
which it turns. ; 

AY, Adv. [from ja, Sax. or gab, Goth. 
uſed to affirm the truth 42 « Let 
our ay be ay. Matt. vi. | | 
AYE, Adv. [a, and aa, Sax, alway ; an 
aitua, in aivin, and ait, Goth, for ever] 
generally uſed after for, and implies time 

without end; for ever; to all eternity. 
A'ZIMUTH, S. [Arab.] in Aſtronomy, 
an arch of the horizon intercepted between 
the meridian of a place, and any given ver- 
tical line, in which the fun or ſtar is found, 


I Magnetital aximutb, is an arch of the hori- 


zon intercepted between the ſun's azimuth 
circle, and the magentical merdian; or the 
ſun's apparent diſtance from the N. or S. point 


of the compaſs, Azimuth compaſs is an ins 


ſtrument uſed at ſea, for finding the ſun's 
magnetical azimuth. © Azimuth circles” are 
verticle circles, which cut each other at the 
poles, interſe& the horizon at right angles, 
and are repreſented by the quadrant of altitude, 
when ſcrewed on the brazen meridian at the 

 AZU/RE, S. [azur, Fr. azzurro, Ital. 
azul, Span.] the blue colour of the ſky, In 
H „ the name of the blue colour in an 
eſcutcheon of all below the degree of a baron, 
called ſapphire in that of a' nobleman, and 
Jupiter in that of a ſovereign, . 

AZ URE, Adj. {from the ſubſtantive] 
that which is of a ſky, or faint blue, | 
_ A/ZYGOS, S. In Anatomy, a vein which 
empties itſelf into the cava, is fituated on the 
right fide of the thorax, and is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it has none to anſwer to, or pair it, on 
Ay Mus, S. [from a, and fuun, Gr.] 
bread which has no ferment or leaven, | 

B 

The ſecond letter of the Engliſh al- 
phabet, and the firſt conſonant: the 
9 ; . 

_ # firſt letter of the antient Iriſh, and 
Abyſlinian ; the niath in the Ethiopic, and 
the ſixteenth in the Armenian. It is called 
a labial, from the manner of ncing it, 
which is by preſſing the whole length of the 
lips together, and forcing them open by a 
ſtrong breath. The ſmall letter ſeems to have 
been borrowed from the Phenician ꝗ in- 
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commonly for a v. Among the Romans it 


BAA, S. a ſound borrowed from, and ex- : 
e Applied to the array of an army, the rear. 


Who talks without ahy fund of ſenſe, or 


BAC 
verted; and it is uſed by the Spaniards very | 


Kogd for 300, with a ſtroke over it B, for 
3000, with an accent below it, 2 for 2005 


and among the Greeks and Hebrews for 2 only, 
It is uſed as an abreviature for bachelor, B. A. 


bachelor of arts, or B. biſhop, as B. Sherlock, | 


biſhop Sherlock. In Muſic, it is the middle line 
in the treble, and ſecond line in the baſs, 
preſſive of, the bleating of a ſheep. 

To BAA, V. N. To bleat like a ſheep, 
TO BA/BBLE, V. N. [babelen, Belg, 
babile, Fr.] to prate like a child, without 
ſenſe ; to betray ſecrets ; to talk, without re- 

rd to place, or circumſtances. 
BA/BBLE, S. [bai Fr.] ſenſeleſs prat- 
Ing. | 
N BA/BBLEMENT, S. See, BABBLE, 
BA'BBLER, S. [from &4abble and er] one 


without proper ideas of the words he makes 
uſe of, 
BABE, S. [4aban, Brit, babbaerd, Belg.] 
a young child of either ſex. Sometimes ap- 
plied to one that can neither walk nor ſpeak. 
BA/BERY, S. [from babe] toys, or ſuch 
things as are fit to pleaſe or divert infants. 
BA/SISH, Adj. [from babe and iſb, of iſc, 
Sax.] that which reſembles the choice of a 
very young child; that which belongs to a 
very young child; childiſh. | a 
BABO/ON, S. [babouin, Fr. habuino, Ital.] 
in Natural Hiſtory, one of the ſpecies of mon- 
keys of the largeſt ſize. | 
B ABV, S. [SeeBABE] ayoung child, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from babe, becauſe that is applied 
to children who can both walk and ſpeak 
but this to thoſe who can do neither. 
BACCHANA'LIA, S. In Antiquity a 
religious feaſt celebrated in honour of Bacchus, 
and attended with great. irregularities of con- 
duct, immodeſty, intemperance, and debau- 
chery. | | | | 
BACCHANA'LIAN, S. ¶ from bacchana- 


tia] one who attended the feaſt of Bacchus. 
| Figuratively, a riotous, drunken perſon, 
BA/CCHANALS, 8. [ bacchanalia, Lat.] | 


See BACCHANALIA. ; 
BA'CCHUS, {from Bacchus] in ancient 
Poetry, a foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, 
the firſt of which is ſhort, and the two laſt 
long; deriving its name from being uſed in 
the hymns compoſed in honour of Bachus. 
BACCFFEROUS, Adj. [baccifer, Lat.] 
in Botany, ſuch vegetables as bear berries, Ec. 
BACCIVOROUS, Adj. from bacca, | 


BAC 


Knights bachelors are the loweſt degree of 
knights, as their title in French denotes, viz, 
bas chevaliers, | | | 


and ſbip, ] the Rate of an unmarried man the 
ſtate, dignity, or office of a graduate, or bache- 
lor, at an univerſity, | .. | 

BACK, S. [bac, bac, Sax. back, II.] in 
Anatomy; the hind part of the human ſtrue- 
ture, from the neck to the thighs, Applied 


to the hands, that part oppoſite to the palms, 


Applied to. ſituation, the hind part, or that 
which is not in fight. Applied to any edge- 


blade, oppoſed to the edge. A large ſquare 
troughor ciſtern, uſed by brewers to hold liquor 
in; which ſeems derived from backe, Iſl. a 
ſhore, or be, Perſ, Figuratively, a ſupport- 


implies abſence. ** His back was no ſooner 
turned, cc. Davieg. "of | 


applied to motion, to the place from whence 
a perſon came. Applied to action, to retreat 
Applied time, that which is paſt, After keep, 
applied to the increaſe. of plants, to ſtop or 
hinder the growth. eng 
| To BACK, V. A. [from the noun] to 
mount a horſe; to break him for the ſaddle ; 
to make him go backwards by pulling the 
—_ Figuratively, to ſecond, ſupport,' or 
iſt, | Em , 
To BA'/CKBITE, V. A. [from back and 
bite, ] to ſpeak againſt a perſon in his abſence. 
| BA'CKBITER, S. [from backbire and er, 
one who cenſures the conduct, or villifies the 
actions of a perſon in his abſence. a 
BACK- DOOR, S. [from back and door] a 
door or paſſage out of a houſe behind, oppo 
to the front. Figuratively, a private paſſage, 
BA'/CKED, Part. {from back] having a 
back. Forced to go backwards. as 
BA'CK-FRIEND, S. [from back and 
Friend] a falſe friend; or ſecret enemy. 
BA'/CK-GAM'/MON, S. a game played 


neered ſor that purpoſe. pen 

__ RA\CK-HOUSE, S. [from back and houſe] 
the building which lies behind a houſe, 

* BA/CKSIDE, S. ¶ from back and fide] the 
hinder part of any thing- Applied, with de- 
cency, to the poſteriors of a human creature, 


per term. Figuratively, a yard-or ground-be- 
hind a houſe, * 6 N e l 
ToBA/CKSLIDE, v. N. ¶ from back and 


Lat. a berry, and woro, Lat. to devour] that ide] in Divinity, to return to idolatry, after 


which feeds on, or devours berries. 
BACHELOR, S. [baccalaurens, Lat.] ap- 

plied to a perſon who has never been married. 

One who takes the firſt degrees in any pro- 


true mode of worſhip- 


er, | one Who quits the true religion, in order 


feſſion; introduced by pope Gregory IX. 


4 | 


to embrace a ſalſe one; an apoſtate, -- 


g 


BA/CHELORSHIP, 8. [fm bachelor | 


tool or inſtrument, the thickeſt part of the 


er, or one who will ſecond another in an at- | 
tempt. Uſed with the words turn and bis, it 


BACK, Adv. [on bac, or on becking Sax, ] 


with dice and men on a board, or table, ve- . 


as not conveying ſo coarſe an idea, as the pro- 


having quitted it 3 to apoſtatize; to quit the 


BA'CKSLIDER, 8. [from bactſſide and 


BAC K- 


a 
mo we pw oh... 


z 
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with the face towards him, the 
ved towards the hind, inſtead 


B A C 
f BAC'/K-STAFF, s. [from back and hg. 


in Navigation, an inſtrument invented by capt. 


Davies, and improved by Flamftead, for taking 
the ſun's altitude at ſea, - - 
A/CK-STAIRS, S. (from back and flairs] 
e private ſtairs of a houſe; generally appro- 
— to the uſe of ſervants. 


BA CK-STA VS, S. [from back and Rays] 


in Ship- building, the ropes belonging to the 


main and ane which reep cen ben 


e overboard, 
BA'CK--SWORD, 8. [from back agd 
a · Mord with only one ſharp edge, and 


blunt back. Uſed figuratively, for a cudgel, or 


the art of defending one's ſelf with a cudgel, 
BACK WARD, or BACK WARDS, Adv. 
[from back, Sax. and+vear 2, Sax. ] applied to 
motion, it fignifies the going from a-perſon 

being mo- 
"the fore-part 
of a perſon; towards the back, or behind; 
upon the back. Backwards and fore wards. 
Meroton. Applied to the ſucceſs of an under- 
taking, it 99% NN not to proſper or advance; 
to wang ſucceſs, ; 

BA/CK WARD; Adj. unwilling, in al- 
luſion to making advances; anticipating or 


meeting a perſon's wiſhes ; relutant 5 flow, 


«© The backward learner.** ' South, 

Fay nr e 8. applied to — ſome 
period that is paſt; or a portion of time already 
paſt, © In the dark backward, or abyſm of 
time. Sha | 

BA\CKWA DLY, Adv, [from backward 
and 5] applied to the motion whereby a per- 
ſon retreats or goes from another with his face 
towards him; in a perverſe, unwilling man- 
ner; reluctantly. 

BACK WARDNESS, [from backward, 
and 8 that quality which proceeds from a 
diſlike 
practice, the undertaking he is to accompliſhy 

ar the perſon he is to tes including. the 
idea of ſlowneſs, 

BA/CON,''S, (l bacown,' Brit.] the 
fleſh of a hog ſalted and dried, having the 


| briſtles burnt with ſtraw. To ſave one's bacon, 
Is a low-phraſe for preſerving one's ſelf from 
hurt or miſchief, 


-:BA/CON: [Fz axcts) the glory and orna- 
ment of his age and nation, was ſon of Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great ſeal, and 
of Ann, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, tutor 


to Edward VI. He was born at York-houſe, 


in 1561, Ind gave ſuch early proofs of an ex- 
traordinary genius, that his converſation- Was 
courted by perſons of the higheſt rank, hen a 


boy; and ſo much was queen Elizabeth charmed | | 


with the ſolidity of his ſenſe, that ſhe would 
often call him her young lord keeper. Her ma- 
jeſty once aſking him how old he was, he re- 
turned this witty and complimentary anſwer, 
zhat be wvas fro years younger than her majeſty's 
tn reign, On his return from the uniyer- 


Cr 


the meaſures a perſon is to put in" 


B A C 
fity, his father ſent him to France, ts iviprive 
under that honeſt and able miniſter Sir Amias 
Paulet, ambaſſador at Paris. Here he ſo gained 
the confidence-of that miniſter as to be ſent by 
him on a commiſſion of great importance to the . 
queen, which he executed with ſo much judg- 


dor, great credit. At nineteen years of age, 
* wrote a ſuccinct view of the ſtate of Europe 

that time. His father dying while he was 
abroad, and leaving him but a very ſlender for- 
Fran, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law, and for that purpoſe entered himſelf in the 


ſelf entirely to law, but indulging his extenſive 
genius to a free contemplation of the whole 
circle of ſcience, he framed the plan of that 
great philoſophical work, which will not only 
render him immortal, but do honour to his 
country. After diſcharging the office of reader 
of Gray's-Inn, in 1588, in the 26th year of 
his age, the queen appointed him her counſel 


| veral treatiſes on law ſubjects; in all which he 
gave evident proofs of his great abilities, He 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of 
commons, where his ſentiments were ſo ap- 
proved, that tho he generally ſpoke on the fide 
of the court, he was always looked upon as 4 
friend to the people. Aſter the deceaſe of the 
queen, he compoſed a memorial of the happi- 
neſs of her reign, which did equal honour to 
her adminiſtration, and the capacity of its au- 
thor, He applied very early to her ſucceſfor 
K. James I. with a tender of his ſervice, which 
was kindly received, On the 23d of July, 
1603, he was introduced to the king at White- 
hall, and received the honour of knighthood, 

In 1604, he conſtituted him, by patent, one of 
his counſel learned inthe law, with a fee of gol. 

2 year. He granted him likewiſe a penſion of 
60l. a year, for ſpecial ſervices received from 
his brother and himſelf. In 1605, he pub- 
liſhed the firſt ſpecimen of his great work, in 
his book of the Advancement of Learning. The 
king employed him to prevail with the parlia- 
ment to agree to an union between the two 

kingdoms, and he laboured this point with great 
diligence, but without effect. He married 

Alice, daughter of Benedict Barnham, Elq; 

an alderman of London, with an ample for- 


tune, but he never had any children by her. 


Soon after, he was appointed ſolicitor, In this 


| Ration, | he was very ſerviceable in expediting 


matters in parliament, agreeable to his maſter's 
deſire. Amidſt ſo many arduous affairs of ftate, 
he found leiſure to proſecute his philoſophie 
ſtudies, and in ſome meaſure digeſted the plan 
of his great work, which be tranſmitted to his 
friends, in order to have their free ſentiments 
upon the ſubject; by which means he was ena- 
bled to finiſh thoſe parts of his Infauration to 
ſo high a degree of perfection. He publiſhed, 


in r his celebrated _—_ WO Wiſdom 7. 
t 


ment, as procured to himſelf, and the ambaſſq-. 


ſociety of Gray s- Inn; but not confining him- 


learned in the law extraordinary. He wrote ſe- - 


| 


—— 


* 
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jeſty depended chiefly on his integrity and abili- 


Francis had the title given him of lord high 


ring the king's pleaſure, rendered incapable of 


fitting in parliament, or coming within the 
verge of the court. Thus fell this great man 


other indulgencies granted him by the king, 


- T2200). a year; his grant from the alienation 


or diſappointments to hurry his thaughts to the 


BAN 
te Antients, in which he ſhewed that none had 
ſtudied them more cloſely, was better acquainted 
with their beauties, or had pierced deeper into 
their meaning. Is 1611, he procured the 
office of judge of the marſhals court, jointly 
with Sir Thomas Vavaſor. On Sir Henry Ho- 
bart's being made chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, Sir Franeis ſucceeded him in his place of 
attorney-general, in 2613. His credit at this 
time was ſo great with the king, that his m- 


ties in the moſt difficult affairs of Rate ; par- 
ticularly in healing the breach between the two 
courts of King's Bench and Chancery, which, 
by the haughtineſs of lord chief juſtice Coke, 
had been greatly widened. After he had occupied 
this office three years, he was advanced to that 
of lord keeper of the great ſeal, in the room of 
chancellor Egerton, In the year 1618, Sir 


chancellor of England ; and in the ſame year 
was created baron of Verulam. Tho' he had 
now buſinaſs ſufficient to engroſs the greateſt 
part of his time, he did not neglect his philo- 
ſophic ſtudies ; for in 1620, he ſent his maſter 
the moſt ct and important work that ever 
fell from his pen, his Num Organum. Soon 
after, his lordſhip was raiſed to the dignity of a 
viſcount, by the ſtyle and title of viſcount St. 
Albans in the county of Hertford, He was 
now arrived at the higheſt honours, when ſe- 
veral complaints of bribery and corruption a- 
gainſt him were laid before the parliament, 
and they being ſupported by evidence, as well as 
by his own confeſſion and ſubmiſſion, he was 
fined 40,000]. impriſoned in the Tower, du- 


holding any employment in the ſtate, of ever 


from the very ſumit of dignity and honour, and 
in his fall had nothing left him but his bare 
titles, which were ſaved by the tenderneſs of 
the biſhops, After a ſhort confinement in the 
Tower, he was diſcharged, and ſoon after had 


who at length ſigned a warrant for his pardon. 
Theſe favaurs ſettling the mind, and raiſing 
the ſpirits of his lordſhip, he applied himſelf 
again to his ſtudies with vigour, and the next 
— publiſhed his Hiftory of King Henry VII. 

owever, his debts bore hard upon him ; for 
though he had a penſion from the crown of 


office was 600l. a year; and his own eftate 
70ol. annum; his debts amounted to 
o, oool. which was a load enough ta depreſs 
im. He did not however ſuffer his misfortunes 


prejudice of his ſtudies. An inſtance of which 
will always do honour to his memory, reported 
by Dr. Rawley. One day his lordſhip was 
dictating to that doctor ſome of his experi- 


ments in his Sylva, and the ſame day he had j & 


BAD 
ſent a friend to court, to receive for him « 
final anſwer, touching. the effet of a grant 
which had been made Him by king James, 
His friend 1 told” him plainly, that 
he muſt thenceforth deſpair of that grant, 
how much ſoever his fortune needed it. Be 
it fo, ſaid his lordſhip, and then diſmiſſed his 
friend very chearfully ; and coming directly 
to Dr. Rawley, ſaid to him, Well, 1 ga 
buſineſs won't go on, let us go on woith in 
our poever 3 and then dictated to him afreſh 
for ſome hours, without any diſcernible inter- 

tion of thought. A new parliament being 

led in 1623, he employed his pen in poli- 
tical ſubjects, ſo much to the ſatis faction of 
the king, that he granted him a free pardon, 
which was one of the laſt acts of his govern- 
ment; in virtue of which, his lordſhip was 
ſummoned go the ſecond iament in the 
next reign, thodgh his infirmities would not 


permit him to attend, Being ſenſible his end 


drew nigh, he prepared himſelf for it, By his 
will, he committed ſeveral of his Latin and 
gs" compoſitions to the care of Sir 

illiam Boſwel, his majeſty's agent in Hol- 
land, where they were afterwards publiſhed 
by Gruter. His orations and letters he come 
mended, the firſt toSir HumphryMay,chancellor 
of the duchy; and to the biſhpp of Lincoln, the 
letters, to be preſerved, By this judicious 
care, moſt of his papers have been handed 


down to poſterity, and collected into volumes. 


The ſevere winter, which followed the infec- 
tious ſummer of 1625, brought him very 


low; but the ſpring reviving his ſpirits, he 
made a little excurſion into the country, in 


order to try ſome experiments in Natural Phi- 
loſophy. Being taken ill on the way, he was 


obliged to ftay at the earl of Arundel's at 


Highgate, about a week, and there expired, 
on the gth of April, x626, in the 66th year 
of his age, and was privately buried in the 
chapel of St. Michael's church, within the 
province of Old Verulam, | 

BACU'LE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
kind of portcullis, or gate, made like a pit- 
fall, with a counterpoiſe, ſupported by two 
takes, placed before the corps du guarde, ad- 
vanced near the gate. | 

BACULO'METRY, S. the art of mea- 
ſuring acceſſible or inacceſſible heights, by 
means of ſtaves or rods, 

BAD, Adj. a relative term. Confined to 
natural agents, that which leſſens or deſtroys 
the happineſs of ourſelves or others. Applied 
to moral agents, that which they voluntarily 
perform, in order to leſſen or deftroy their 
own happineſs, or that of others. Applied to 
perſons, one who habitually tranſgreſſes the 
laws of duty preſcribed by the Deity. Applied 
to actions, that which is performed contrary 
to any moral law. Applied to things, that 
which is prejudicial to our health, happineſs, 

c | 


BAD, 


rr 
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Ab, or BA DE, is the preter tenſu of bid, 
in imitation of bd or bad, the preter of bid- 


-dan, Sax. or bath, the preter of bidgan, Goth, 


| "BADGE, S. [from bad, Sax. a token, or 
agony, Arm. a mark] a mark or token 
worn by a perſon to denote his dignity, pro- 
Hh * 


ſelfion, trade, rank, or the ſociety he 


hands and faces wers all badged with blood - 
ae | 
BA/DGER,S. [from bajulur, Lat.] in La, 


one who is licenſed to buy corn in one place, 


ſell it anether, and is exempted from the 
i t of an r, by 6 Ed. VI. 

BAT DGER, S. [bedour, Fr. or backer, 
Teut.] in Natural Hiſtory, a wild four-footed 
beaſt, ſomewhat larger than a fox, and re- 
ſembling a hog and dog. It dwells in burrows, 
lives on inſects, carrion, and fruit, ſtinks very 
much, fattens by ſleeping, and thews its age 
by the number of holes in its tail, one being 
added every year. 

BADLY, Adv. [from bad and y] not a- 
greeable to a perſon's wiſhes; in a manner in- 
confiſtent with a perſon's undertakings, Ap- 
plied to health, fickly. Applied to the exe- 
cution of any thing, not ſuitable to the ideas 
of taſte, elegance, or proportion, 

BA/DNESS, S. [from bad and neſs] a 
quality which denotes a perſon habitually to 
tranſgreſs againſt the laws of his nature. 
Applied to things, it denotes that they are 
inconfiſtent with the good, eaſe, or pleaſure 
of rational or irrational beings. Applied 
to roads, it fignifies that they cannot be 
travelled with eaſe or pleaſure. Applied to 
weather, it denotes a want of ſerenity, calm- 


| neſs, or ſunſhine, Applied to health, that it 


is infirm, and interrupted with fickneſs. 

To BA'FFLE, v. A. [baffer, Fr.] to ren- 
der the care of another infiggyficant, to fruſ- 
trate the intentions of anether. 

BA'FFLER, S. [from baffle and er] the 
perſon, or thing, which defeats, or renders 
4 defign A ive. * 

AG, S. [from bagge, IIl.] in its primary 
ſenſe, a be our _— of linen, filk, or 
leather, to contain any thing, in the ſhape 
of a long ſquare when empty, and open only 
at one of its ends ; which is called the mouth, 
Likewiſe a kind of ſmaller bag, made of black 
filk, worn by gentlemen over the hind Jocks. 
of their hair, or perukes, as an ornament. 
In Natural Hiftory, the thin membrane, or 
cryſtis, centaining the poiſon of vipers, which 
they Jay out of their mouths, when eating 
their food ; that which contains the honey in 
bees, Sc. In Commerce, 1 C. wt. of al- 
monds; from 2 to 4 of aniſeed; from 1 
1-half to 3 C. pepper; from 2 to 4 of goats 
hair, and from 2 1-4th to 4 2-4th C. of coxcn. 
Yarn, &c | | 


To BADGE, V. A. beer, Sar.) to ſet | 
a mark on a perſon; to ſtigmatize. Their 


1 
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f To BAG, V. A. 18 the noup] to put into 


a to load with 2 bag. B u 
hot. "Mere. ic gag d in a blue cloud. Dry 
„% Bagg'd with | his honey'd venom.” Dod. 
3 to ſwell ſo as to reſemble a 
BAGATE'LLE, 8. [Fr.] a thing of no 
conſequence ; a trifle ; a toy. | 
BA'GGAGE,. 8. [Fr. bal, Ital.] the 
utenſils of an army, ſo called from their being 
packed up in bags. Bag and Baggage, a low 
phraſe, to ſignify all a perſon's goods; a wo- 
man of no character; a proftitute, | 

BA/GNIO, S. [from bagne, Ital.] a hou 
for barhing, cupping, ſweating, and ſwim- 
ming, But it is with ſorrow we ſpeak it, 
ſometimes ſet apart for worſe practices. 
| BAG-PI'PE, S. [from Bag and pipe] in 
3 a wind inſtrument much uſed in the 
North. 3 | 
BAGUE'TTE, S. [Fr. a diminutive of 
bague, Fr. a jewel] in Architecture, a little 
round moulding leſs than an aſtragal. 

BAIL, S. [from bailler, Fr.] the act of 
freeing, or ſetting a perſon at liberty who is 
arreſted or impriſoned for an act civil or crimi- 
nal, under ſecurity taken for his appearance 
likewiſe the perſon who gives ſuch ſecurity. 
Bail is either common or ſpecial, Common 
bail is in actions of ſmall concern, and is fo 
called, becauſe any ſecurities are taken. 
Special bam is in cauſes of greater weight, as 
debts amounting to 10 Il. where the ſureties 
muſt be ſubſidy men, anſwerable to the 
value. X 

To BAIL, V, A. [See the noun] to deliver 
a perſon from arreſt, or impriſonment, by 
day; to admit to bail. 
' BA'ILABLE, Adj. [from bail and able! 
that which the law permits to be ſet at liberty 
on proper ſureties. | 

BAIVLIFF, 8. [bailte, Fr.] in Law, an 
officer who is empowered to execute writs, 
arreſt or take a perſon into cuſtody; one who 
manages a perſon's eſtates in the country, and 
is a kind of under-ſteward. | 

BAVLIWIC, S. [from Saillie and vic, 
Sax. a village or diftrit] the place or juriſ- 
diction of a bailiff, within his hundred, or 
the lord's franchiſe, | | 

To BAVT, V. A, [batan, Sax. baitzen, 
Teut. ] to put meat on a hook, c. in order 
to catch fiſh or other animals; to refreſh one's 
ſelf or cattle by eating on a journey; to attack 
with violence ; to ſet dogs upon, 

BAIT, S. [baitze, Teut.] a piece of fleſh, 
or other lure, made uſe of to catch fiſh, or en- 
ſnare animals. Figuratively, an allurement, or 
enticement ; any thing which, under a ſpecious 
appearance, contains miſchief in itſelf, or pro- 
duces it by its conſequences. A refreſhment on 
a jqurney, generally applied to cattle, 


BAIZE, 


k 


being ſurety for his appearance at a certain 


1B AL 


go BAIZE, S. Beg Rely. bay, Teut. bairrayy 1 


J 2, coarſe open, woollen cloth, with or 
without a frize, without a wale, and wrotght,. 
like flannel, in a loom with two treddles. 

To BAKE, V. A. to dreſs or heat any 

ing in an oven. Figuratively, to harden. 
with heat. 
BAR E- HOUSE, S. {from bake and bouſe] 
a place where bread is made, rendered eatable | 
by the heat of an oven, and expoſed to ſale g; 
and where other meat or paſtry is dreſſed, 

BAKER, S. one who ſubſiſts by making 
bread and baking. This trade is both very 


Ky 


4.41 
2 


antient and uſeful, and was a brotherhood in 


England before 1155, in the reign of Hen, II. 

The white bakers were incorporated in 1307 | 

by Edw. II. and the brown in 1521, in 
am. II's time, 

BA'LANCE, S. [Fr. — 5 Lat.] in Me. 
chanics, one of the fix fi powers, uſed for 
binding the quality or pron an * of weights in 
heavy bodies. Figuratively, the act of com- 
paring two ideas i in the mind. In Commerce, 
the ſum which dne fide of an account current 
wants of being equal to the other. In a po- 
litical ſenſe, that pitch of power which is 
mecetiary to keep between ſtates, in order to 
prevent either from acquiring univerfal mo- 
narchy. In Trade, the equality of importing 
foreign commodities, with -the exporting of 
native ones; and when one nation exports Jeſs 
than it imports; then the balance of trade is 
ſaid to be againſt it, and mutt be paid in bul- 
Bon. In Watch or Clock-work, that part 
which regulates the beats. In Aftronomy, 
the fign called Libra. Hydreftatical balance is 
an inftrament which determines the ſpecific 
gravity of fluids and ſolids, by weighing them 
in water. 

To. BA'LANCE,. V. A. [balancer, Fr.] 
to weigh in a pair of ſcales; to bring two 
bodies to an equipoiſe in a pair of ſcales, In 
Mercantile affairs, the making the creditor 
and debtor ſide of an ' account equal by the 
addition of as much as the one is leſs than 
the other, Figuratively to attone for former 
failings by one's future conduct; to be in a 


\ped. of their leaves. lied to ſtyle in wiike 
ling, unadorfied ; void 94 +- 


3 BAL 


\ BALD, Adj. Lie“ Brit.] that which hath 
loſt its hair. Figuratively, applied to trees, ſtrip- 


Ance, 
BA'LDACHIN, 8. [balduchino,. Hal, 1 in 
ArchiteQure,acanopy ſupported with col 
| and ſerving as a crown or covering to an —— 


gether without taſte; Judgment; or diſcretion, 
To BA'LDERDASH, V. A. to counter- 
feit a liquor, by mixing different forts ;-. to 
adulterate, Xe word, . and uſed by none 
but the vulgar, 
BA'LDLY, Adv. [from bald and ] with» 
out hairs, appilied to animals; withoyt leayes, 
applied to trees; without oraaments, or ele- 
. applied to writings, or buildings. ” 


plied to animals; the want or. loſs of hair z 
applied to trees, loſs of leaves ; and applied 
to writings, paintings, and bui *, v 
ornament or elegance. 

BA'LDRICH, S. [from vale, and ric, 1 
a belt, worn hanging from the ſhoulder acro 
the breaſt, on which the ſword was formerly 
hung, not unlike that worn by our ſoldiery at 
preſent, to which they faſten their pouches, 
Figuratively, the zodiac circle, which cuts the 


pended, 

BALE, S. [balle, Fr. bale, Text. and Belg. ] 
a quantity of goods or commodities, packed 
in cloth, corded round very tight, Bale yoeds 
are ſuch as are exported in bales, 

BALE, S. [from balagan, Goth, ] ſome- 
thing which deprives a perſon of happineſs, or 
health; miſery, anguiſh, calamity, 


Ital.] to pack. goods up in a bale, Uſed ac- 
tively by ſailors, for laving water out of a 
veſſel, inftead of 


of anguiſh, pain, miſery, miſchief, and grief; 
very fatal, or deſtructive to the health. a 

BA'LEF ULLY, Adv, [from baleful and 35] 
in ſuch a manner as ſhews or produces à great 
deal of ſorrow, anguiſh, calamity, and ſick- 


tate of ſuſpenſion. The ſeeming equality of neſs. 


oppoſite motives, applied to the mind.“ Why 
you ſhould 5alance a moment about printing 
it. Aiterb. 

BA “LANC E- MASTER, S. [from balance 
and maſter] one, who from his knowledge of 
the centers of gravity and motion in, bodies, 
entertains the vulgar with ſeveral feats of ba- 
lancing bodies in different ſituations. 

BA'LANCER, S. [from balance and er] 
the perſon who weighs any thing, or makes 
weights in oppoſite ſcales even. 

BALC'ONY, S. [balcon, Fr.] in Archi- 


tecture, a projecture boyond a wall or build- 


ing, generally before a window, ſupported by 
pillars or conſoles, and ſurrounded by ban- 
niſtets, or balluſtrades, 


BALK, S. [balk, Belg. and Teut. pate, 
Ttal.] a large piece of timber; a beam; a 
rafter or pole over any out-houſe or barn, - 

BALKE, S. [from walicare, ] in Huſbandry, 


furrows, or at the end of a field. Figuratively, 
the diſappointment of a perſon's curioſity, or 
expectations, after having excited them; 

To BALK, V. A. [from the noun] to 
diſappoint a perſon's expeRations, after ex- 
citing them; to render a perſon's endeavours 
ineffectual; to fruſtrate z to miſs z to omit, 
when the contrary is erpected. 

BA'LKERS, S. in Fiſhery, perſons who 


way the ſhoal of 1 goes. 


? BALL, 


BA/LDERDASH, S. any thing jumbled to- | 


L'DNESS, S. [from bald and aſi} ap» 


globe obliquely, as the belt formerly was luſe 


To BALE, V. N. [embeller, Fr. ne 


ng · f 
BA/LEFUL, Adj. | from bale and Full] full | 


a ridge of land left unplowed between two 


ſtand on a cliff to inform the fiſhermen which 


© rio Sims to aan ao. a 
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= 


moveable horizontally, vertically, and ob- 


* 


a 
of voting for, or elecling 2 perſon into an 
office. 8 „ 
BLM, 8. Tanne, Fr.] any valuable, or 


fragrant ornament. Figuratively, any thing 
that blunts, ſooths, or leſſens pain. In Bo- 


7 and is generally added to ſurveying | tany, a ſpecies of mint, called melia. In 


nents, to fix them in any poſition. 

-- BALL, S. [Bl, Fr. from baller, to dance] 
an entertainment wherein people are aſſembled 
to dance, The public dances, wherein maſters 
diſplay the abilities of their ſcholars in this 
qualification, go by this name, 

 BA'LLAD, S. [balade, F. balatta, Ital.] 
words ſet to muſic, and performed by a ſinger. 


At preſent the word, is appropriated and con- 


fined-to trifling pieces ſet to muſic, and ſung | Thoughes. 


about the ſtreets. * | 
To BA'LLAD, V. N. to make a perſon 
the ſubject of a ballad, : 


' BALLAD-SINGER, S. [from ballad and 
finger] one who fings ballads in the public 

ſtreets; including the ſecondary idea of ſome- 

thing very mean. | pl 

- BA'/LLAST, S. [Dbeblæflan, Sax. ballafl, 


| Belg. and Teut-] a quantity of ſtones, ſand 


or gravel, laid in a ſhip's hold, to fink it to a 
proper depth, i. e. to make it draw more wa- 
ter, to ſail upright, and to prevent its over- 
ſetting; and a ſhip is ſaid to be in ballaſt, 
when it has no other lading. Figuratively, 
that which fs uſed to keep any thing ſteady. 
To BA'/LLAST, VA. From the noun] to 
lade a ſhip with ſtones, ſand, Sc. to keep her 
ſteady, Figuratively, the addition of ſome- 
thing to keep a thing fteady. | 
BA'LLETTE, S. F r. a diminutive of Ball] 
a ſtage dance, which is mixed with dramatic 
characters, and alludes to ſome actions in real 
life, or fabulous hiſtory, „ 
BA'/LLIAOE, S. a ſmall duty paid to the 
eity of London by aliens and denizens, for cer- 
tain commodities exported by them. 


Fr.] in Chemiſtry, a large, ſhort-necked, 
round veſſel, or matraſs, to receive the ſpirits 
which come over, or are drawn off by fire. 


In Architecture, a ball or globe on the top of 


a pillar, &c. by way of a crowning, In Fire- 
works a ball of paſteboard, filled with com- 


buſtibles, which mounts to a conſiderable 


height, and burſts into ſtars, 
BA'/LLOT, S. [ballete, Fr.] a little ball 
made uſe of at elections, &c, in giving votes; 


alied to the votes which are given at elections, 
by each perſon's holding up his hand; ſome- 
times by a ticket dropped into ſome receptacle. 

To BA'LLOT, V. N. [DBalloter, Fr.] to 


. chdvſe ,by dropping a ſmall ball into a box; to 


chooſe or elect, by dropping in a ticket; to 


_ eleR, by holding up the hand, 


BALLOTA'/TION, 8. [from Sallot] the 


⁊ ct of voting or electing by ballot. 


BALLO'TING, S. [from ballor] a method 


Pharmacy, an oily reſinous ſubſtance. See 
To BALM, V. A. [from the noun] to 
anoint. Figuratively, to caſe, leſſen, or ſooth 


pain, | 
BA'LMY, AG. [from Balm] that which 
has the qualities of balm ; that which ſooths, 
leſſens, or mitigates pain.“ Tir'd Nature's 
ſoft reſtorer, bahny ſleep.” Young's Night 
Fragrant, ſweet- ſcente I. O 
 balmy breath! Otbello. * | 
BA/LSAM, S. {balſum, Lat.] in Phar- 
macy, an oily, refinous, fragrant ſubſtance, - 
ooſing from incifions in certain plants; to 
which the ancients always appropriated the 
idea of ſomething very ſerviceable to the 
animal frame. Balſam or balm of Gilead, iſſues 
from an inciſion made in a tree, called balſe- 
mum, in Judæa. The balm or balſam of Mecca, 
is a dry white gum which diftils from a tree 
that grows between Medina and Mecca, re- 
ſembling the turpentine tree, Balſam of Peru, 
apaij, or capivi, comes from Peru, Guiana, 
and the Levant; the laſt of which is the beſt, 
and is much uſed in gonorrheas, obſtructions 
in the ureters, gravel, &c. but too hot for ſome 
conſtitutions. Balſam of Toulu, drops by in- 
eiſion from trees which grow in Spain. 
 BALSA/MIC, or BALSAMICAL, Adj. 
in Pharmacy, that- which has the virtues of 
balſam; being like it with reſpect to its 
conſiſtence, its mild, reſtorative, and healing 
qualities. 
BALTIC Sa, ſin Latin Mare Balticum] 
It is properly a large bay of the German ocean, 


9 


4 between Denmark, Germany, Pruſſia, Cour- 
BALLO/N, or BALLO'ON, S. [Bali. land, Ruſſia, and Sweden, 


The German 
name of Oft-ſea, or Eaſt-ſea, ſeems to have 
been given by it the Dutch, it lying to the 
E. of Holland. In the Baltic is neither ebb 
nor flow ; yet it is obſerved, that the natural 
current of its waters goes towards the Sound ; 
but this may be hindered by a N. W. wind of 
any long continuance, which alſo drives large 
volumes of water into the Baltic out of the 
German ocean; whence the obſerveable riſing 
of the waters is cauſed in its harbours. When 


the ſum of votes ſo collected. At preſent ap- the N. wind blows, the water of this ſea, 


which is otherwiſe ſalt, becomes pretty freſh, 
and in ſome meaſure may be uſed. for culi- 
-nary purpoſes; but in general it is not very 
ſalt, on account of the great number of rivers 
that fall into it. The greateſt depth of water 
in the Baltic hardly exceeds fifty fathoms. 
The fiſhery in the Baltic is conſiderable; 
particularly that of the ftreamer-fiſh, the beſt 
ſort of which is called waſbuck. In winter, 
the Baltic is commonly frozen for three or 
pes ; four 
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from another, 


| thing publickly proclaimed, commanded, or 


communication. The ban of the empire, is a 


ing, otherwiſe termed a face, from faſcia, Lat. 


% 


BAN 

four months ; by which its navigation ĩs ĩnter | 
rupted all that time. 

BA'/LUSTER, S. [from baluftre, hy in 
Architecture, a ſmall column, or pilaſter, from 


, 


x 3-4ths of an inch, to four inches ſquare, or 
diameter, ſometimes adorned with l 

of no certain form, and placed with raily 
on ſtairs, and in the fronts of galleries in 


churches. ; 


BALLUSTRA'DE, S. [from balufter] in | carry 


Archite&ure, an aſſemblage of one or more 
rows of balufters high enough to reſt the elbow 
on, fixed on aterras, bridge, or building, by 
way of ſecurity, or fot ſeparating one part 


BAMBO'O, S. ( bambou, Ind.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a large kind of reed or cane, grow- 
ing in the maritime parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

To BAMBOO'ZLE, V. A. to trick, or 
3mpoſe on a perſon, under the appearance of 
a friend; to confound, under pretence of aſſiſt- 
ing. A word of low and ludicrous uſe, and 
never found in polite writers. | 

BAMBOO'ZLER, 8. [from bambeozle, 
and er] one who, under ſpecious pretences, 
tricks or enſnares another; a cheat; a 


r. 
BAN, S. in its primary ſignification, any 


forbidden, In Church Government, a procla- 
mation of the intention of two parties to enter 
into matrimony, which is done thrice in the 
churck they belong to, before the marriage 
ceremony can be performed; a curſe, or ex- 


public act or proclamation, whereby a perſon 


BAN 
piece of linen cloth or fillet, fi fo the 
part it is to be applied toy 2 
of linen that is worn, for fear of fretting the 
part, or making it uneafy, 
BA'NDALEER, [from band, Goth. ] a 


large leathern belt thrown over the right 
ſhoulder, and hanging down under the left 
arm; uſed formerly by the foot to carry their 
muſkets, and at preſent by the French horſe to 
Ty their carbines, - 
BA'NDBOX, 8. [from band and box] a 
light box made of paſteboard, deſigned 
keeping bands, ribbands, head-dreſſes, and 
other light and ſmall pieces of dreſs in, 
BA'NDELET, S. {from bandeltte, Fr.] 
in Architecture, any little band or flat movuld- 
ing, like that which crowns the Doric archi · 
trave. | . 


a little flag, in form of a guidon, exte 


more in length than breadth, and formerly 


hung out at the top of veſſeli. 

BANDIT, 8. bandito, Ital.] an outlawed 
robber, No ſavage fierce, it, or moune 
taineer. NMI. ; 

BAND'/DITTO, S. Ital. the plural ben» 
ditti] a ſet of outlawed on the conti- 
nent, who generally herd together in woods, 
and live on.the plunder of paſſengers, This 
word is more proper than the former, 

BAN'DOG, S. [from bana, Sax. a mur- 
derer, and dog] a large, furious ſpecies of dog. 

BA'NDOLEERS. 8. [bandexiliers, Fr.] 
ſmall wooden caſes, covered with leather, con- 


taining a charge for a muſket, 


BA'/NDROL, S. [See BANDERAL] a 


is ſuſpended of all his rights as a member or | little ſilk flag, which hangs on a trumpet. 


BANDY, S. {bander, Fr, to bend] a 


To BAN, V. A. [bannen, Belg. to curſe] | crooked piece of wood towards the bottom, 


to curſe, or devote to deſtruſtion; to execrate. 


vroad, flat on one fide, rounded on the other 


Ban our enemies, both mine and thine,” | and at the handle, uſed in the game of cricket, 


Gn to a certain place, without liberty of going 


Shakeſp. now called a bat, from battre, Fr. to beat, See 
BAND, S. that which ties, or keeps aper-| BAT. 


To BAND, v. A. to beat or toſs to and 


farther 3 that by which a perſon or animal is fro N. to give and take; to exchange. Uſed 
i 


kept from exerting their natural ſtrength 3 theſ w 


the particle cuith, to contend ; alluding 


ſameas a bond. Figuratively, that which has] to the endeavour of two perſons to beat a 
the power of knitting a cloſe alliance or con- | ball the contrary way. | | 


nexion between ſons ; a company of per- 


ſons ſo united 


BAN PY, Adj. [See the noun] crooked. 


at which is bound round a Thus bandy-leg is a crooked leg; and bandy- 


perſon or thing, applied to dreſs ; particularly | /egged is applied to a perſon who has crooked 


2 linen neckcloath, conſiſting of two ſquare | | 
leaves hanging down from the chin to the 


egs. 
BANE, S. that which deſtroys life. Fi- 


breaſt, worn by clergymen, and lawyers. In] guratively, poiſon, ruin, deſtruction. 


Architecture, any flat, low member, or mould- | 


To BANE, V. A. [from the noun] to de · 
„ kill, or poiſon, © A rat—to have 


In Surgery, a fillet, or piece of cloth, to ſur- ban d. Shakeſp. 


round or ſwath certain parts that need aſſiſt- 
ance ; called likewiſe a ro/ler. 


To BAND, V. A, [See the noun] tounite| po 


together by ſome common tie ; to cover or 


BA'NEFUL, Adj. [from baxe and 2 


bounding with qualities deſtructive to life 3 


poiſonous. 


BANE-WORT, s. [from bane, Il. mur- 


bind with ſome narrow cloath, fillet, or band. | der, and <vort, of wwyrt, Sax, an herb, or 


BA'NDAGE, S. [Fr.] in Surgery, the] root] in Botany, a poiſonous plant; a ſpe- 
1 : cies of the nightſhade, 1 


act of applying bands or rollers; properly, a | 
ang 


To 


BA'NDEROL, S. [Fr. bandarvolla, ma. | 


_ perſo! 
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marry their children at ſeven years of atze; 


ready at their call or direction. Likewiſe the 


B AN 


To BANG; v. A. [from bergel, Teut. 


and Belg. a ſtick, or club] to cudgel; 2 
lew familiar word. Figuratively, to uſe a per- 
ſon roughly, applied either to words or actions. 

BANG, 8. [from the verb] a blow with 
a ſtick or cudgel; 

BA/NGMER, S. in Commerce, a kind of 
wrought camlet, manufactured at Amiens, 
in Pirardy. 

BANIA Ns, S. a religious ſect in the Mo- 
gul's country, in the Eaft Indies, who believe 
the doctrine of tranſmigration; will not eat 
fleſh, nor kill any noxious creature, They 
believe that - God created all things, and at 


the ſame time worſhip the devil; becauſe he ar 


is capable of doing them a miſchief, They 


and are ſo fearful of having any communica- 


tion with foreigners, that they break their] ki 
cups if any ſtranger has drank out of them, 


or touched them, If they touch one another, 
they waſh and purify themſelves before they will 
eat, drink, or enter into their own - houſes, 

To BA/NISH, V. A. [from bahir, Fr. ] to 
make a perſon quit his own country, Figu- 
ratively, to drive from the mind; to expel; 

BA/NISHER, 8. [from baniſh and er 
dne who expels from, or cauſes another to quit 
his native country. | 


— BA/NISMENT, S. [from baniſh] the ſtate 


of a perſon baniſhed, In Law, a kind af 
Civil death, whereby a perſon is cut off from 
all benefits ariſing from the ſociety, or country 
in which he was born, obliged to quit it, and 
live in a foreign country, , Oftentimes the pu- 
niſhment of capital crimes is | remitted, and 
converted into a baniſhment for life; but it 
is then termed tranſportation. 

BANK; S. [banc, Sax. bank, III. 2a, 
Perſ.] a great ſhoal of ſand in the ſea; a 
riſing ground on each fide of a river waſhed 
by its waters, which it hinders from over- 
flowing; earth caſt up on one fide of a trench 
between two armies, 

BANK, S. [ banc, Fr, banco, Ital. banca, 
Span.] a bench, where rowers fit in veſſels, 
In Commerce, a common tepoſitory, wherein 
perſons agree to keep their caſh, to be always 


place where the public bank is kept. 
To BANK, V. A. [from the noun] to in- 
cloſe with banks. In Commerce, to raiſe a 
ſum of money z or to place money in a bank. 
BA/NK-BILL, S. [from bank and bill} a 
promiſſory note given by the bank for money 
placed there, which is payable on preſenting it. 
BA/NKER, 8. [from band and er] a private 
perſon entruſted with the caſh of others, pay- 
able on demand. | 
- BANKRUPT, S. [bangueroutier, Fr.] in 
Law, one who living by buying and ſelling, 
has got the goods of others in his hands, and 
conceaJeth himſelf from his creditors. - After 
3 tazute of bankruptcy is taken out, a bankrupt 


BAP 
diſcoveting his eſtates, is adjudged guilty of 
felony, It is neceſſary a perſon ſhould owe 
100 l. and more to a fingle creditor, to entitle 
him to this ſtatute; 

BA'NKRUPTCY, 8. [from bankrupt] 
the ſtate of a perſon declared a bankrupt 3 
wherein his goods are ſold, and a dividend 
made to His creditofs, in proportion to the 
amount of their reſpective debts, 

BA'NNACK, S. 4 cake made with oat- 
meal and peaſe mixed with water; common 
in the north countries, 

BANNER, S. [banner, Brit, bannfere; Fr. 
bandiare, Ital.] a flag ot enſign uſed in an 


my. 

BANNERET, S. [a diminutive of banter] 
in Heraldry, an order created by havifig the 
end of their pennon or enſign tut off by the 


ng. 5 f ” 
BA'NNIAN, 8. [from banian] a'man's 
undreſs or outwatd garment, worn inftead of 
a'coat, made double breafted, with the extre- 
mities of the forebodies to lap over cath other, 
and reſembles the dreſs of the Baniafis in the 
Eaft Indies; N "208 

' BA'NNIMUS, S. the form of baniſhi 

or expelling a ſcholar from Oxford, which is 

— done by affixing the ſentence in ſome 
lic place. 22 

BA/NQUET, 8. [Fr. Srancbeto, Ital. 

vangietto; Span; ] a feaftz or grand entertain- 


ment; ; 

To BA/NQUET, v. A. [froni the noun} 
to entertain, or give a feaſt to one or more per 
ſons; to feaſt, or regale. ; 

BA/NQUETER,; S. [from 5angzet and er] 
aperſon who entertains another at a ſumptuous 
feaft ; one who lives ſumptytouſly; or keeps a 
good table. | 
BANOUETING-HO USE, S. [from ban- 
guet and bc off] a houſe where public feaſts 
are given, e banqueting · room at Whitehall, 
intended for the king to feaſt in; is a ſtructure 
of the great Inigo Jones. | 

BA'NQUETTE, S. [a diminutiveof banc] 
in Fortification, a ſmall bank for ſoldiers to 
mount upon, when they fire behind an en- 
trenchment. 

BA/NTER, S. [from the verb] the turning 
any thing to jeſt ; the being pleaſant; ridicule, 
or raillery, PB.» 

To BANTER, V. A. to repre- 
ſent a perſon or thing in ſuch a light, as 
to make them laughed at, or become objects 
of ridicule; to rally; to play upon. 
BANTERER, S. [from banter and er] 
one who repteſents the actions or expreſſions 
of another in a ridiculous light; one who plays 
on another on account of ſome fault. | 
BA/N'TLING, S. a little child; an infant 
in ſwaddling cloaths, A low word. 

- BA/!PTISM, S. [ baptijmus, Lat. of ga · 
rie, Gr. from PanTtiLw,] in Divinity, one 
of the ſacraments whereby people are initiated 


not ſutrendering within forty days, and not 


into the church; and, as the church expteſſes 


it 


BAR: 


BAR” 


It, made members of Chriſt, children of God, |'neck, breafi, and ſhoulders of a horſe, called 


and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 


BAPTIUSMAL, Adj. [from baptiſm] that | 


which relates to, or was done at, our bap- 


tiſm. : | 

BA'PTIST, S. [baptifie, Fr, from ga- 
ric rng, Gr.] one who adminiſters baptiſm ; 
applied, by way of eminence, to St, John 
our Saviour's fore- runner; likewiſe one who 
holds that baptiſm ought to be adminiſtered 
only to adult perſons, : 

A'PTISTERY, S. [beftifterium, Lat.] 

the place in a church where the ſacrament of 
baptiſm is adminiſtered ; the font. 

To BAPTVZE, V. A. [Bannite, Gr.] 
to the ceremony of baptifm; to chriſten 
BAPTIZ ER, 8, | from 
who adminiſters the ſacrament of baptiſm. 
BAR, S. [barre, Fr. Harrab, Perſ. ] a piece 
of wood. or iron made uſe of to fecure the en- 
trance of any place from being forced; a rock 
or ſand bank, at the entrance of a harbour, or 
river, to keep off ſhips of burden; the part of 
à court of juſtice where the criminal generally, 
ſtands, and within which the council and judge 
ſu to try cauſes, ſo called from a wooden bar 
being placed there to keep off the crowd; 
an incloſed place at a tavern, coffce-houſe, 
cc. wherein a perſon fits to take care of, 
and receive the reckoning. - Figuratively, any 
obſtacle, or thing which hinders 5 any thing 
which keeps the parts of a thing together. In 
Law, a peremptory exception againſt a demand 
or plea brought by a defendant in an action, 
that deſtroys the a tion of the ylantiff for ever, 
and is either bar to common intent, or ſpecial. 
A bar of gold or filver is_a lump of either 
melted and caſt into a mould, without ever 
having being wrought, In Muſic, the ſtraight 
ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs the lines 
in a piece of muſic, between as many notes 
as the meaſure of time conſiſts of, in which 


| the air is pricked, In Heraldry, an ordinary 


reſembling the feſs, differing from it in narrow- + 
neſs, and that it may be placed in any part 
of the ſhield : it is generally drawn horizon- 
tally aeroſi the field, dividing it into two un- 
equal parts, and containing one-fifth of the 
whole. Bar-ſbot, two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar, uſed in ſea engage - 
ments for cutting down maſts and rigging, 

To BAR, V. A. [from the noun] to 
faſten or ſecure any entrance by a piece of iron, 
or wood, Figuratively, to exclude, except 
againſt ; to hinder, or put a ſtop to. 

BARB, S. {barba, Lat. Barbe, Fr.] in its 
original ſignification, a beard, In its ſecondary, 
any thing that grows in its place, or reſembles 

it. The piece of wire at the end of a fiſh- 
hook, which makes an angle with the point, 
and hinders it from being extracted; likewiſe 
the pieces of iron which run back in the ſame 
manner from the point of an arrow, and ſerve 
for the ſame purpoſe, In Antiquity, an ar- 


likewiſe a barge. bs . 
BARB, S. (a contraction of Barhary] a 
horſe brought from Barbary, eſteemed for its 
beauty, vigour, and ſwifneſs, for its never 
lying down, and for its ſtanding fill, when 
the rider drops his bridle, 4 
BARBAC AN, S. [Arab. barbacane, Fr. 
barbacana, Ital.] in Architecture, a long nar- 
row canal, or for water in walls, 
where buildings are liable to be overflowed; 
likewiſe to drain off water from a terras ; 


quets through at an enemy. In Fortification, 
a fort at the entrance of a bridge; an outer de- 


BA'RBARA, S. in Logic, a ſyllogiſm in 
the firſt mood of the firſt figure, wherein all 
the propoſitions are univerſal and affirmative ; 
the middle term is the fubjeR in the firſt, and 
the attribute in the ſecond propoſition z a2 
Bar, All animals are endued with ſenſe. 
_ - "Ba, All men are animals. Therefore 
Ra, All men are endued with ſenſe. 
BARBA'RIAN, S. [barbarus, Lat, from 
bar, Arab. a deſart, or xD bara, Chald. 
without or abroad] in its primary ſenſe, ap- 
plied by the G and Romans to all that- 
were not of their own nation, 1. e. a foreigner; 
but in-proceſs of time it acquired a ſecondary 
idea of cruelty, and was uſed to denote a per - 
ſon void of all the elegant embelliſhments of 
life, aud the ſocial affeftions of benevolence, 
kindneſs, pity, good nature, and humanity. - 
BARBA'RIC,S.[ barbaricus, Lat.] foreign; 
brought from countries at a great diſtance, 
Show rs on her king barbaricpearls,” Par. Loſt. 
BA'RBARISM, S. [barbariſmes, Lat.] in 
Grammar, an offence againſt tlie purity of ſtyle 
or language; uncultivated ignorance. Applied 


vageneſs; eruelty. 1X 
BARBA'RITY, S. [from barbarus Lat.] 
applied to the behaviour, incivility, unpolite- 
nels. Applied, moſt commonly to. manners, 
cruelty, ſavageneſs, want of pity, kindneſs, and 
humanity, Applied to language, an impro- 
application of a word. as 
BA/RBAROUS, Adj. from barbarus, Lat. 
CagBagos, Gr.] applied to learning, ignorant; 
unacquainted with. the polite arts and ſciences, 
Apphed to manners, void of. compaſſion, be- 
nevolence, pity, or humanity; cruel; ſavage; 
inhuman. : . 
BA'RBAROUSLY, Adv. [from 4arbarous 
and {y] in ſuch a manner as ſhews a mind un- 
poli with learning; a firanger to polite- 
neſs, pity, compaſſiop, or humanity. . ; 
- BA'RBE, S. [Fr.] in the Military Art, 7e 
fire en barbe, is to fire cannon over the parapet, 
inſtead of the embrazures, ps 
| To BARBECUE, V. A. [Ind.] to dreſs a 
hog whole, by ſpliting it to the back- bone, and 


mour ot iron or lather, which covered the | 


above a charcoal Gre, 5 
BAR - 


an aperture in the walls of a city to fire muſe. 


fence or fortification to a city; a watch tower, 
baptiz and er] one 


to manners, rudeneſs ; want of politeneſs ; ſa- 


broiling it upon a gridizon, raiſed two feet 
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of men who uſed to ſing the great exploits of 


the preſent times, the word implies a poer. 


_ plied to dreſs, either total nakedneſs, or a 


Appfied to circumſtances; indigence z poverty. 


BAR 

' BARBECUE, S. [from the verb] a hog 
dreſſed whole after the Weſt Indian manner, 
BA/RBLES, S. [Fr. barbo, barbello, Ital. 
Burbe, Dan.] a large, ſtrong, but coarſe, rivet 
fiſh; fo called, from its having a Sarb or 


wattel under its chin, goa! 
5 BA'RBER, S. barbier, Fr. Barbiere, Ital. 


from barba, Lat. a ] one who ſhaves. 
' Fo BA/RBER, V. A. {from the noun] 
to ſhave ; to dreſs, | ; 


BA'RBER-CHIRURGEON, s. pro- 
nounced Barber. ſurgeon, from barber and chi- 


Pere one n lower opera | Add, 


ſurgery; ſuch as bleeding and draw - 
ing of teeth, together with the trade of a barber. 


- BA'RBERRY, 8. brag from - whence | pu 


arberes, low Lat.] in y, the piperidge 
buſh, which grows in hedges to the height of 
eight or ten feet. 

BARD, S. [bardd, Brit, and Run. ] among 
the anciet Britons, Danes, and Iriſh, an order 


heroes to the harp, were perſons in the higheſt 
efteem among all ranks of people, and reve- 
renced as perſons of extraordinary abilities, even 
by crowned heads, who paid them ſo much 
deference, as to be reconciled to their moſt in- 
veterate enemies, at their inftances, Even in 


BARE, Adj. e. Sax, naked] uncover- 
ed; without any ; naked, Figuratively, 
without ornament ;. deſtitute, or in want of 
neceſſaries; not joined with any thing elſe ; 
alone; ſolitary. ** Live by your bare words. 
Shakeſp, Very much worn ; that which has 
toft its nap ; threadbare, Ufed with of, before 
the thing wanted; © Bare of money. -Locke, 
BARE, or BORE, the preter of Bear, 

BA/REBONE, S. [from bare and bone] a 
very thin or lean perſon, who has ſcarce any 
fleſh to cover his bones, A low word. 

BA'REFACED, Adj. I from bare and face] 
with the face uncovered, Figuratively, with- 
out diſſimulation, or difguife z with great ef- 
frontery, or impudence, Generally uſed in 
a bad fenſe. | 


| ca, Ital. a boat] a ſm 


BAR | 

| BAR-FEE, S. {from bar and fee] a fee of 
20 pence, which every perſon acquitted of fe- 
lony pays the goaler. $4 

" BA/RGAIN, 8. [ bargen, Brit. bargagno, 
Ital. bargargne, Fr.] a voluntary agreement 
made between traders to deliver or ſell a com- 
modity at aprice agreed on; the thing bought 
or ſold ; the conditions of ſale. | 

To BA/RGAIN, V. A. [from the noun] 
to agree to, or make terms for the ſale of any 
thing, Uſed with the particle for; “ The 
4 great duke may bargain for the republic,” 


J. 1 
BARGAINE E, S. [from bargain] the per- 
ſon who agrees to the condition of a bargain or 
rchaſe, | 
BA/RGAINER, S. ¶ from in and er] 
one who propoſes the conditions ot a bargain, 
BARGE, S. | bargie, Belg, from Varga, 
low Lat. ] a large flat-bottomed veſſel uſed tor 
the carriage of goods in rivers; likewiſe a 
ſtate or pleaſure boat, built with a room cap- 
able of containing ſeveral perſons. | 
BARK, S. [from barct, Dan, borck, Teut. 
berck, Belg, from Bergen, to cover] in Botany, 
the outſide covering of a tree, which increaſes 


every year, : | 
BARK, or BARQUE, nA ue, Fr, bar- 
veſſel with one deck 
only, uſed in tranſporting merchandizes either 
by fea, or on rivers. _ 15 
To BARK, V. A. {from the noun] to ſtrip 
off the rind or bark of a tree. 
To BARK, V. A, [beorcan, Sax. ] to make 
a noiſe like a dog, when he gives the alarm. 
BARK-BA'RED, S. {from bart and bare] 
ſtripped or robbed of the bark. | | 
— BARK-BUNDING, S. [from bark and 
bend] in Gardening, a diſeaſe incident to trees, 
wherein the bark is ſo cloſe, that the vege- 
tation, and the circulation of the ſap is hin- 
dered, P FP : 
BARKER, S. [from bark and er] applied 
to litigious, noiſy, or clamorous perſons, it al- 
ludes to the — made by a dog. 
BARK-GALLINCG, S. [from bark and 


BAREFA!CELDY, Adv. [from barefaced| gall] is the rubbing off, or wounding the bark 


and iy] in fuch a manner as ſhews a bold 
daring impudence. 8 wr 


of trees, | 
BA'RKY, Adj. [from bart] that which 


BA'REFOOT, Adj. [from bare and For, confifts of, or has the properties of, bark. 


bærfeot, Sax. J. one who is without ſhoes, or 
* covering to his feet. | 


BA/RLEY, S. [from bere, Sax, which fig- 


{ nifies the ſame, Some go ſo far as to derive it 


A'REFO@TED, Adj. [from barefoor] f from 12 Heb, corn] in Botany, the grain 
without- ſhoes, or other — to the feet. J from whence beer is extracted. 


BA'REHEADED, Adj. [from bare and 


BA'RLEY-BRAKE, S. [from barky and 


bead] without a bat, or any covering to] #rake, from br@can, Sax. to break} a kind of © . 


the head, = 
BA'RELY, Adv. [from bare and 91] with | 
out cloaths, applied to dreſs ; without any 
thing etfe, vr oy, applied as an exceptive. 
. BA'RENESS, S. [from bare and ge] ap- 


rural play which conſiſts in ſwiftneſs of run- 
ning. | ED | 


BA'RLEY-CORN, S. [from barky and 


corn, ] a grain of barley; uſed in long meas 


ſure as the third part of an inch, | 
 KA\RLEY-MOW, S. {from Bari and 


want of ſome neceffary part of attire 5 mean- | oro] a heap of rg laid together and form- 
neſs, with reſpect to the quality of cloathing. I ed into a rick or ftack. —_ * 45'S 


BARM, S. {from barm, beorm, beormas, 
Kd: . \ Sax. 


1 


Sax. Barme, berme, Dan, barme,” Belg. fer» | 
ment, or burambidan, Perſ. to ſwell, or fer- 


ment, 3urm, Brit] that which is put into 


drink to make it work, or into bread to ſwell 
it, and make it light; called by the Londoner 
SIS 
TBA/RMY, Adj. [from harm] that which 
has been well fermented or worked with barm, 
or yeaſt, 5 Windy cyder, or of barmy beer. 


Dryd. 3 ; 

BARN, S. [of bern, Sax. a garner ; from 
bere, Sax, barley] a place, or houſe wherein 
any grain, hay, @c, is ſtored, | 

BA'RNACLE, S. [in Farriery] an inftru- 
ment made of jron, which is faſtened. to a 
horſe's noſe, when he is reſtiff and not ſafe 
to be ſhod, when phyfic is adminiſtered, a vein 
is to be opened, or an inciſion made, | 

BARO/METER,S. wary Bag S-, weight, 
and. Ag, Gr, to meaſure] in Hydroſtatics, 
an inſtrument to meaſure the weight or preſſure 
of a column of air, to diſcover the heights of 
mountains, &c. which conſiſts of a tube her- 
meętically ſealed, filled with quickſilyer, and 
immerged in a veſſel of the ſame, 

BAROME'TRJCAL, Adj, [from baro- 
meter] relating to, or tried by the barometer. 
BARON, S. [fromthe bar, Teut. Celt. 
432 Heb. man, or a ſtout man, beorn, Sax. a 
prince, wwair, Goth. a man] a term which 
formerly included all the greater nobility. It 
is now uſed as a degree of nobility next below 
that of a viſcount, and above that of a baro- 
pet. Parliamentary barons are not barons by 
name only, but are all by birth, peers, noble- 
men, and are ſummoned by the king, . to 
treat of the weighty affairs of the nation, and 
to give counſel upon them. They have the 
following immunities and priyileges; in crj- 
minal cauſes, they are judged by the their peers 


only, are not put on oath, but deliver the 


truth «pon bonodur ; are not impannelled on a 
Jury, nor liable to the writs ſupplicavit, ca- 
ia, eſoins. They had no coronet till Charles 
I. gave them a gold one, with fix pearls. 


Beſides theſe, the two archbiſhops, and all the 


iſhops of England, are parliamentary barons, 
and enjoy all the privileges of the others, ex- 
cepting that they are not judged by their peers ; 
for being not to be preſent in ſanguinary cauſes, 
in ſuch caſes they are judged, as to fact, by a 
jury of 12. Barons of the Exchequer, are 
E judges, who determine cauſes between the 
ing and his ſubjects, in affairs relating to the 
revenue and the Exchequer. Barong F the 
Cinque ports, are members elected two for each, 
who have ſeats in the houſe of commons. 
Baron and femme, in Law, are hutband and 
wife. Baron and femme, in Heraldry, is when 
e cagts of arms of a man and his wife are 
orne per pale inthe ſame eſcutcheon. 
BARONAGE, S. [ aronagium, Lat.] the 
dy 6f barons ; the dignity, or lands which 
Pye title to a baron, fo 


SY 


— 


BAR 

: BA\RONESS, S. roneſſa, Ital. baron, | 
Lat.] the lady, or wt apr dag | a 
 BA/RONET, S. {from baron and er] the 
loweſt degree of honour that is hereditary, 
being below a baron, and aboye a knight, 'It 
was founded by James I. in 1611 ; who al- 
lawed them to charge their coat with the arms 
of Ulſter, 7. e. in a field argent, a hand gules. 
They take place according to the dates of their 
patents, in which the title of fir is peculiar]y 


granted them, | BE 
BARON, 8. Wr! the lordſhip or 
feę of @ baron, whether ſpiritual or temporal. 

' BA/ROSCOPE, S,. [from gg., heavy, 
and oxerew, Gr, to examine, or ſearch in 
an inſtrument to ſhew the alteratjon of the 
weight ef the atmoſphere, See BARO- 
METER. | 

BA/RRA, or BA/RRO, 8, len. ; 
Jong meaſure uſed in Portugal, 6 of w ich 
make 10 cabidoes, containing each 4-7ths of 
the Paris ell. | . 

BA/RRACAN, S. [bouracan, Fr.] a kind 
of ſtuff reſſembling camlet, wave in. a 
loom with two treddles. 8 

BAR RAK, S. [barraccan, Span.] ſmall 
huts erected by the Spaniſh fiſhermen . along 
the ſhore ; likewiſe bpildings raiſed to. lodge 
ſoldiers in. | . 

BARRAS, S. [Fr.] in Natyral Hiſtory, a 
gum which drops by inciſion from the pine- 
tree, called White or marbled incenſe. 
 BA'RRATOR, [barateur, Fr, a cheat] 
a litigious perſon, or one who. is fond of 
quarrels and law-ſuits, | 

BA'RRATRY, S. [barratare, Ital. miſde- 
meanor or fraud] in Common Law, the mo- 
ving or maintaining of ſuits in diſturbance of 
the peace; and the taking and detaining 
houſes, land, Sc. by falſe pretences. 

BA'RREL, S. [baril, Brit. þarril, Span, 
barile, Ital.] an oblong veſſel made of fir, 
oak, beech, &;. wocd, of a ſpheroidal, or 
cylindrical form, made to contain either dry or 
liquid commodities, and uſed as liquid or dry 
meaſure, The barre! contains in wine mea- 
ſure 31 gallons and a half, beer meaſure 36 
gallons, and ale meaſure 32. The barrel of 
herrings ſhould contain 32 gallons wine mea- 
ſure, and 1000 herrings; the barrel of ſalmon 
42 gallons; the barrel of eels the ſame, and 
that of ſaop muſt weigh 2 56 lb. Barrel, ap- 
glied to a gun, that long eylindrical tube made 
of metal, through which it is charged, and 
from whence the exploſion is made. Gene- 
rally applied to any thing of a cylindrical form, 
In Anatomy, a large cavity behind the tym- 
panum, four or five lines deep, and five or fix 
broad, with a fine membrane, 

To BA'RREL, V. A. [fram the noun] to 
put into, or incloſe in a barrel. 
"BA/RREEL-BELLIED, Adj. [from barre? 
and belly] with a large ſwelling or protuberant 


y 


belly, 
BA'RREN, 


—_— 


Noun] to ſtop yp a paſſage; to 


” » nz * . 


Sor d ee 


8 AR 
BAR REN, Ad}. [bare, Sax. Buer, Teut. 
and Belg. naked] applied to animals or ſoils, 


not able to produce its like. Applied to ge- 


nius, not able to produce any thing new. 
BA'RRENLY, Adv. [from barren and 35] 

in an unfruitful manner. \ 
BA'RREN-WORT, S. [from barren and 

zwort] in Botany, a plant, ſo called from its 


procuring ſterility, 


' BARRICA'DE, S. [barricade, Fr.] any de- 


fence in the military art raiſed againſt an ene- 
my haſtily, made with veſſels, carts, baſkets 
of earth, trees or palliſades. Figuratively, 
any thing which obſtructs or hinders the mo- 


tion of a thing, | | 
To BARRICA'DE, V. A. [from the 
inder the 
advance or motion of any thing, 

BARRICA!DO, S. [ barricade, Span. See 
BARRICADE] in Fortification, a defence 
made with ftakes ſhod with iron, croſſed at 
the top with battoons, and erected in paſſages 
or breaches, | 
Te BARRICA/DO, V. A. [from the 
noun] to block up any paſſage; to hinder an 
enemy from paſling any defile or place. 
BARRICA/DOR,S. [from barricader, Fr, ] 
to ſtop up a paſſage, ſo as an enemy may be, at 

leaſt, retapded in their march. 2 
BA/RRIER, S. [Barriere, Fr. barriera, 


- Ital.] that which keeps an enemy off, or hin- 


ders him from entering into any country; a 
fence made at a paſſage, retrenchment, gate, 
Sc. to top up its entry. Figuratively, an ob- 
ſtruction, impediment, or hindrance; a boun- 
dary or limit. : 
BA'/RRISTER, S. [from bar] one who is 
qualified from his having performed his exer- 
Liſes at the inns of courts, and by licence from 
the lard high chancellor, after a proper ſtand- 


ing, to plead the cauſe of clients in a court of. 


juſtice, = 5 

BA'/RROW, 8. [from bBeretoe, Sax. bu- 
rella, borella, Ital. from beran, Sax. to bear] 
any carriage moved or ſet in motion by the 
hand; hence a band-barrow, is a frame of 
boards, on which things are carried by han- 
dles at its extremities between two men. A 
N Barrogp, is that with one wheel at the 
head, by which it moves when puſhed forward 


by the handles at the other end. 


BA'RROWS, S. {from beorg, Sax. a hill] 
hills or mounts raiſed by the Saxons, in honour 
of thoſe who died in the field of battle; ſuch are 
Barklow Old Barrows, near Bumſted in Eſſex. 

BA/RTER, S. ſtrom the verb] in Com- 
merce, the purchaſing one commodity by an- 
other, or exchanging one ware for another. 

To BA'RTER,.V. A. [baratter, Fr. ba- 
ratiqre, Ital.] to exchange one thing for an- 
other; the original method of carrying on all 


trade and commerce, till the invention of 


| Money, SE 
BA!RTERER, s. [from barter and er] be 


1 


| 


| 


As 
that trades by exchanging one commodity far 


another, | 

BA'RTERY, S. [from barter] the ex- 
changing of one commodity for another, Bar- 
"ter is moſt uſed. 


BA'RTON, S. [Sax.] the demeſne lands 


of a manor ; a manor houle; the fields, out- 
houſes, &c, a term in great uſe in the W. of 
England. | 


BARUTINE SILKS, 8. [Perſ.] in com- 


merce, filks which come from Perſia, by way 
of Seyde. | | 
BASE, Adj. [from bas, Fr. baſſs, Ital. 
baxo, Span. baſt, baſy, Perſ.] applied to ac- 
tions, proceeding f - m a mean, narrow, abject, 
and ſordid diſpoſition. Applied to rank, low, 
mean, and void of dignity, Applied to birth, 
deſcended from mean parents. Applied to 
metals, counterfeit, or adulterated. In Archi- 
tecture, the lower part of à column or pedeſ- 
tal, being the ſame to a column, as a ſhoe is 
to a man, Baſe, in Fortification, is an ima- 
ginary line drawn from the flanked angle of a 
baſtion to that which is oppoſite to it, Baſe of 
a figure, in Geometry, is the lower part of it. 


| | Baſe of a triangle, is properly that ſide paral- 


lel to the horizon, Baſe, in Anatomy, is the 
broader or upper part of the heart to which 
the two auricles-are affixed, Baſe fee, is a 
tenure in fee at the will of a lord. Baſe, in 
Muſic, the large firing of a muſical infru- 
ment, See BASS, or BASSO. | 

To BASE, V. A. ſbaſer, Fr.] to lower 
the value of a thing by mixtures; to debaſe; 
to adulterate. Refined metals, which we 
«© cannot baſe.'* Bac. p 
 *BA'SENESS, S. {from baſe and neſs] ap- 
plied to actions, that which is void of genero- 
ſity, magnanimity, or nobleneſs of ſoul, and 
proceeds from a narrowneſs or meanneſs of 
ſpirit. Applied to metals, their want of the 
ſtandard value. Applied to birth, diſhonour- 


able, or produced from unlicenſed embraces.. 


Applied to found, low, grave. See BA/SE, 
BASHA!W, S. [paſcha, or pacha, Turk.] 


a Turkith governor of a province, city or diſtrict, 


who has two horſe-tails carried before him. 


BA/SHFUL, Adj. [from abe and ful] 


one who is ſoon put out of countenance.. 


BA/SHFULLY, Adv. [from Baſeful and 


] in a timorous, ſheepiſh manner. z 
" BA/SHFULNESS, S. [from baſhful and 
neſs] timorouſneſs, fear, or ſhame. 


BA'/SIL, S. among joiners, - the floping wth 
w ich 3 

varies according to the work it is to do; the 

ſkin of a ſheep tanned, In Botany, a plant, 


, ; a 


edge of a carpenter's or joiner's tool, 


named occymum. 


To BA'SIL, V. A. [from the noun] 2 
grind away the edge of a tool to a certain. | 


thickneſs, or angle. 
BA/SILIC, S. [befiligue, Fr. Buonuny 


. 
po 


Pe of pillars, alles or wings, and galleries 


Gr.] in ArchiteQure, a public hall, with two 


BAS 
over chem; formerly uſed for the palaces of 
princes, and afterwards converted into Courts of 
juſtice, and churches, | 
BASVLIC, or BASILICAL, Adj. [from 
baſilica] in Anatomy, ſomething belonging or 
relating to the baſilical vein, 
BASULICA, S. [from gacunn, Gr, roy- 
#}] in Anatomy, the middle vein, riſing from 
the axillary branch, and running the whole. 
length of the arm. - 
BASI'LICON, 8. [Gr. Geo, ] in 
Pharmacy, an ointment called tetrapharmacon, 
from its being compoſed of four ingredients, 
wiz, refin, wax, pitch, and oil of olives. By 
ſome, of Burgundy pitch, turpentine, reſin, 
aud oil, 5 
BA SILISK, S. [Se νν royal, from 
gar, Gr. a king] in Natural Hiftory, a 
kind of ſerpent about three palms long, with 
white ſpots on its crown, ſaid to drive all 
others away by its hiſſing, and to kill by its 
very look ; called likewiſe a cockatrice, In 
Gunnery, a ſpecies of cannon or ordnance of 
the larger ſort, * Your greateſt cannons and 
4 bafihfas.!' Bac. 
 BA'SIS, S. [Lat.] the foundation, or that 
on which any thing is eſtabliſhed, or ſupport- 
ed. See BASE. ; 4 
; To BASK, . A. [ bacen, Sax. baken, | 
S$ackeren, Belg.] to warm by expoſing to, or 
Jaying in, the heat of the ſun, Neuterly, to 
lie in a warm place. CY 
BASKET, S. [baſgawd, or baſged, Brit. 
| Saſcauda, Lat.] a veilcl made with twigs, 
ruſhes, &c, woven together, A baſter-woran, 
is one who plies at markets with a baſket, to 
bring home ſuch proviſions as are bought there. 
BA'SON, S. [baſſin, Fr. bacino, Ital.] a 
ſmall veſſel to hold water, or other liquors ; 
zn hollow place which contains water; a 
ond; a canal; a dock for repairing or bũild- 
ing ſhips; a concave piece of metal made uſe 
of by opticians to grind their convex glaſſes 
in; a round ſhell, or caſe of iron, placed over 
a furnace, wherein hatters mould their hats, 


| 


{ low birth; bararde, 


BAS 

cylindrical form, and ſtuffed with hay; com- 
monly called a 65ſt. i 
 BAYSSO, [Ital. See BASS] in Mufic, 
ſometimes extended to the baſs univerſally, and 
at other times reftrained to that only which is 
ſung, Baſſo concertants, is the figured or tho- 
rough baſs, going through the whole piece, 
playing chords, or whatever can convey har- 
mony to the ear. Baſſo repteno, the baſs of 
the grand chorus, which is heard only, or 
comes in, at intervals, in order to- make 
compoſition have a greater effect. bs 


BA/SSON, or BASSO'ON, S. [See BASS} 


in Muſic, a wind inftrument, blown with 'a 
reed, nine inches diameter at the bottom, 
with eleven holes, ſtopped like thoſe of a flute, 
dividing into two parts, and uſed for the. 
in concerts with hautboys. 5 | 
BASSO RELIEVO, S. [Ital.] in Sculp- 
ture, figures which do not ſtand out much be- 
yond the ground on which are carved, 

. BA'SS-RELIEF, S. See BASSO RELI- 
VO, I 
BA'SS-VIOL, S. [from bafe and wio!} 

in Muſic, a ſtringed inſtrument of the ſame 

form as the violin, but larger, ſtruck with a 


bow ; and has eight Rops, divided by half 


ſtops and ſemi-tones, 
BA'STARD, 8. E baſtard, Bris, of 
r.] in Law, a perſon 
born of parents which have not been lawfully 
married, and cannot inherit land as heir to his 
father. In the hundred of Middleton in Kent, 
whoever gets a baſtard, forfeits all his goods 


and chattels to the king. Figuratively, any 


thing which degenerates from that which pro- 
duces it; any thing ſpurtous, not genuine, 
or adulterate. | 

To BA/STARD, V. A. {from the noun} 
to convict of getting a baſtard ; to prove a 
perſon not begotten in lawful w . 


To BASTARD CZE, V. A. [hon ee] 
to prove a perſon not begotten in mar- 


riage ; to get a baftard. 
BA/STARDLY, Adv. [from baftard and y] 


In Anatomy, a round cavity in the form of a [like a baſt#rd; in a degenerate, ſpurious manner. 


tunnel, between the anterior venticles of the 
brain, the pituitory glands, and the veins. Ba- 
fons of a balance, ate the ſame as ſcales, one 
'of which contains the weight, and the other 
the commodity whoſe weight is required, 
BASS, S. [o, Ital.] in Mufic, the 
loweſt of all the parts, which ſerves as a foun- 
dation to the others, That part of a concert, 
conſiſting of the graveſt, deepeſt, and moſt ſo- 
lemn ſounds. Counter-baſs is the ſecond, when 
there are ſeveral in the ſame concert, Thorough 
baſs, is that which proceeds without inter- 
miſſion from the beginning to the end, and 
is the harmony made by baſs- viols, theorbo's, 
Sc. playing both while the voices ſing, and 
ether inftruments perform; and alſo filling the 
intervals when they ſtop. 
BASS, S. [from bas, Fr.] à mat uſed in 


BA/STARDY,' S. [from boftard] in Law, 
an unlawful ſtate of birth, wherein a pe 
is produced from a couple not married, and is 
therefore diſabled from ſuccerding tb an inhe - 
ritance, CEE, | 5 

To BASTE, V. A. [Sattrr, Fr.] to 
beat with a ftick, In Cookery, to ſten 
meat, while roaſting with butter, or dripping, 
Among Sempſtreſſes, from hafter, Fr, to ſtitch, 
to ſew two ſelveges together. 


BA!SPTES, S. finffs made of the bark of 


trees, which come from the Eaſt Indies. 

BASTYLE, S. a royal caſtle built by 
Charles V. in 1369, for the defence of Paris, 
now uſed as a place of confinement for ſtate 
prifoners, e 


BAS TINA DE, or BASTINA DO, 58. 


{baftmnade, Fr.] the act of beating with a 


churches to kneel on, made of ruſhes, in al 


fick 


bird, co 


29547 
ſettleme 
their co 
N.E.p 
mitra, 


at one 
bles ſo 
BA. 


f 


6+ 4 we _—_— w es ed 


Kick or cudgel z 


rope ER EE EA GE. 4. 


B'AT 
the 
the Turks, of beating the ſoles of a porſon's 


feet with a heavy piece of wood, having a 


large knob or round head at the end, 
To BASTINA/DE, or BAS TINA! DO, 


v. A. [baflonner, Fr. See the noun] to beat | 


with a ftick or cudgel, | 

BA/STION, 8. [Fr.] in Fortiſ cation, a 
large maſs of earth faced with ſods, ſeldom 
with brick or tone, ſtanding out from a ram - 

art, 5 
F ASTON, or BAT TO ON, S. [Fr. a 
ſtick} in Architecture, a mould at the baſe of- 
a column called a tore, In Heraldry, a kind 
of bend, not reaching quite acroſs the ſhield ; 
a fign of baſtardy, and ought not to be 
removed till the third generation. 

BAT, 8. [bar, ar batt, Sax. a flick] any 
large club; particularly one curved, and ſtat 
on one fide towards the bottom, uſed in the 
game of cricket. See BANDY, 

BAT, S. [in Natural Hiſtory] an animal 
with the body of a mouſe, and wings like a 
bird, conſiſt of a membrane, which it extends 
in its flight; it appears only in ſummer even- 


ings. 
 BA'TABLE, Adj. [from bat and able] in 


Law, applied to grounds whoſe property is diſ- 
putable, 9" - : 4 ; 
BATA IA, S. the capital of all the Dutch 
ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, and center of 
their commerce in Aſia. It is ſituated on the 
N. E. part of the iſland of Java, S. E. of Su- 
mitra, and 8. W. of Borneo. Here is. the 
refidence of their governor-general, and coun- 
cil of the Indips, Jt has a moſt excellent 


harbour belonging to it. The Dutch at Batavia 
can now ſit out ſo'many ſhips, that no Euro- 


pean nation at that diſtance can cope with 


them; ſo powerful are they, and ſo nume- 


rous are the ſubjects and dominions dependent 
vpon them. When they firſt came hither, 
which was in the year * the place was 
only a village, in a flat country, with fenny 
grounds round it; but they have fince made 
it a very beautiful. city, built of white ſtone, 
having cut canals, faced with ſtone, on the 
borders of which are ever-greens planted, run- 
ning all along the principal ftreets ; ſo that 
the water of land floods is carried off, About 
17 or 18 ſmall iſlands in the offing ſo break 
the violence of the winds and waves, that 
1000 fail may ride ſafe there at a time, beſides 
ſmall craft, which go into the river, and lie 
cloſe in-ſhore faſtened to piles. Here all 
veſſels pay toll. A ſea-gale riſes every morning 


about ten, which brings veſſels into the bar, and a 


land one about ten that night, to carry them 
out, The one comes from the N. and the 
ather from the 8. | 
BATCH, S. the quantity of bread baked 
at one time. Figuratively, that which reſem- 
bles ſome other thing in qualities. | 
BA*TCHELOR, 8. See BACHELOR, 


puniſhment infliged by] 


BAT 


To BATE, V. A. [contrafted from ate] 
to leflen a demand, or lower the price of a 
commodity; to abſtain or refrain from 2 
thing; to except, or take away. Hate but 
the laſt, and tis what I would fay.”” Þ 
BA'TEMENT, S. [from abatement} the 
leſſening the quantity of ſtuff; uſed by car- 
ers, and low mechanics. 
BAT-FOW'LING, [from bat and forv!] 
a method of catching birds in the night, 
practiſed by lighting ſtraw, or carrying a lantern 
near the buſhes, which being beat with a ftick, 
they fly towards the light, and ace caught in 
nets provided for that purpoſe.  _© | 
BATH, S. [ 54th, Sax. from bathian, Sax. 
to waſh] a ſufficient quantity of water collected 
into ſome convenient place for perſons to waſh 
in. Baths are divided into hot and cold. The 
moſt celebrated of this kind in England a 
thoſe near Wells in Somerſetſhire. They pro- 
duce a preſpiration of 5 oz, in an hour, and 
are of great uſe in diſorders of the head, palſy, 
diſeaſes of the ſkin, ſcurvy, ſtone, conſtipa - 
tions of the bowels, and moſt chronical di 
ders, Cold bathing operates both by its cold 
and conftringing power, and its weight, which, 
at the depth of two feet under water, preſſes 
on the human frame with a weight of 2280 lb. 
troy, Tt diflolves the blood, removes any 
viſcid matter adhering to the fides of the 
veſſels; generates ſpirits z forces urine; and 
removes obſtructions in the viſcera, Kaights 
of the bath, ſo called from their being uſed 
to bathe formerly before their creation, ſeem 
to have been inſtituted by Richard H. extended 
by Henry IV. and revived by George I, 
BATH, S. a city in Somerſetſhire. It is 
ſituated on a plain not large, and ſurroun- 
ded by hills of an equal height, from which 
ſeveral ſprings, highly beneficiz: to the town, 
take their riſe, The waters of theſe fprings 
are an effectual remedy to ſuch bodies as pec- 
cant humours have rendered dull and heavy. 
The ſtrength of the humour is abated, the 
patient being thrown into a ſweat by their 
heat. The three moſt noted of theſe baths- 
are called, the croſs bath, the bot bath, and the 
king's or royal bath. - Bath has been a flouriſh- 
ing place, both for the woollen manufacture, 
and the great reſort of ſtrangers. Its antiquity 
is evident, from ſome Roman images and in- 
ſeriptions; but the letters of theſe have been 
ſo worn by time, that they are ſcarce legible. 
BA'TH-KOL, S. [from , bath-ked, 
Heb. the daughter of the voice] the name of 
a Jewiſh eracle, which often occurs in the 
Talmud. | 
BATTA'LIA, S. [from bartaglia, Ital.] 
the drawing up an army in order of battle, 
BATTA'LION, 8. {batallion, Fr.] 4 
ſmall ody of infantry drawn up in order of 
battle. A battalion ſeldom falls ſhort of 7, or 
exceeds 1000, men. It is generally ranged in 


-fix ranks. 


| 


BAITTERL, 


B AW 


 BAITTEL; or BATTLE, 8. [battdife, | 


Fr.] an engagement between two numerous 
bodies of men. The fight of two individuals 
is frequently, but improperly, called a battle, 
A battle ſuppoſes a number on both ſides. 
„ When clad moſt dreadful in the Suttie's 
. front.” Glover's Leonidas, The middle of 
an army goes univerſally by the name of the 
main battle, 

BATTTEN, S. a name given by workmen 
to a long, thin piece of wood, of an inconfi- 
derable breadth, ſeldom exceeding four inches; 
it is generally about an inch thick, Its length 
is pretty confiderable, but varies at the work- 
man's pleaſure. | 5 

To BAT TEN, V. A. [from batten, Teut. 
to my to glut, or ſatiate one's ſelf; to grow 

fat; to live luxuriouſly. Applied to land, to 


dulge one's ſelf, 

BA'TTER, S. [in Cookery} a mixture of 
flour, eggs, and milk, beaten together with 
ſome liquor. | 

| To BA'TTER, V. A. [battre, Fr.] to 
beat; to beat down. Moſt commonly appli- 
ed to the battering of walls by engines, can- 
non, c. When applied to perſons, it ſigni- 
fies to wear out with uſe or ſervice, 

BA'TTERY, S. [in Fortification] a place 
where artillery is planted, - in order to play 

upon the enemy. In Law, the beating any 
ſon unjuſtly. | - 
To BA'TTLE, V. A. {|batailler,. Fr.] to 
engage in battle, or contend in any manner 
whatever. T 

BA'TTLE-ARRAY, S. [from battle and 
array] arrangement, or order of battle; the 
proper diſpoſition of men in order to engage an 
enemy. 2 

BA'/TTLE-AX, S. [from battle and ax] a 
weapon made uſe of in former times; fre- 
quent mention is made of it by the hiſtorians, | 

though none of them have left us a deſcriptio 

of ĩt · | | ; 
BA TTLEDOOR, S. {from battle. and 
door] an inftrument uſed to ftrike a ſhuttle- 
cock; it conſiſts of a handle and broad blade- 
BA'TTLEMENTS, S. perhaps corrupt- 
ed from batiment, Fr.] notches on the top of 


2 tower, wall, parapet, Sc. to look through, 


in order to annoy an enemy. | 
BA'TTOLOGY, S. { faroroyia, Gr.] a 
tedious circumlocution, or the frequent repeti- 
tion of the ſame word without any reaſon, 
BATTO'N, S. [Fr. See BASTON] a 
trunchon or, ſtaff, borne by a marſhal as a 
mark of his dignity ; likewiſe, any ſhort ftick. 
or club. | . 
BAU'BLE. S. {from baubellum, barbarous 
Lat. ] a play thing; and figuratively, any thing 
of a trifling inſignificant nature. oy 
BAWD, S. baude, Fr. ] a perſon of either 
ſex, who lives by procuring women for lewd 


B D E 


BA! WDR, S. ¶contracted from bazodery} 


the acting like a bawd in bringing perſons to- 


gether for immodeſt purpoſes; | Applied to 
1 which is unchaſte and ob- 
cene. 2 
BA'WDY, Adj: [from that which 
expreſſes obſcenity or unchaſte ideas in plain 


terms, and carries. with it the-idea- of impu- 


dence. ä 


BA'WDY-HOUSE, 8. [from-bawdyand 


houſe] a place where ſtrumpets carry on their 
immodeſty; and proſtitution is praQtiſed, 
To BAWL, V. A. (9a, Lat.] to cry 
or ſpeak any thing with a loud voite. A low 
term. 2 e 


BA!WSIN, 8. [in Natural Hiſtory] a bad- 
make fruitful. Neuterly, to grow fat, to in- ger. | , 7, 
BAY S: [badius, Lat. bay, Fr. baio, Ital.] 


applied to the colour of a horſe, is that hi 
ipclines to red, and approaches near to a cheſ- 


caſt of the yellow ; the dun, ſcarlet, and 
bloody bay, a greater mixtute of red; and the 


cheſnut bay, that which reſeinbles the colour 


of a cheſnut. 6 
BAY, S. [baye, Belg. bato, Ital.] in Geo- 
graphy, a part of the ſea which runs into the 


firſt-entrance, called the mouth. | 
BAY, S. Figuratively, the ſtate of one 
ſurrounded by enemies, which cannot be e- 
ſcaped but by making head againſt them. In 
Architecture, uſed to ſignify the largeneſs of 
a building: thus a barn, which has a floot 
und two heads, is called a barn and two bays, 
In Botany, the laurus, a kind of evergreen, 
which uſed to be formed into wreaths as a 
reward for poets, &c. Hence it is uſed as a 
token of honour, and a mark of merit. 

To BAY, V. N. Labayer, r.] to bark 
at; to ſurround, in-tbe ſame manner as 
hounds do their prey. ; 

' BAY-SALT, S. [from bay and ſalt] that 
which is made of. ſea water, exhaled by the 
heat of the ſun, | „ 

BATVY- WINDOW, 8. [from bay and voin- 
dow] a window which ſwells or projects out- 


wards, 


bay colour | 
BA'YONET, S. [bayonette, Fr. ] a ſhort 
broad dagger made lancet faſhion, with a round 
hollow iron handle, which goes over the muz- 
zle of a muſquet, and fixes it to its It is of 
great ſervice in piſſing defiles,. defends the foot 
againſt the horſe ; and, when ammunition is 
ſpent, is no bad reſource, — 
BA'Y-YARN, S. [from bay and yarn] 
yarn praper for making baize, © 
BA'YZE, S. See BAIZE, _ 8 
BDELLLI VM, S. [1592 Heb, GN 
Gr. ] a kind of aromatic gum, which, 
ng 


purpoſes, 
ö 4 


1 


BA'/WDILY, Ade, {from Sly and 51 
in an obſcene, unchaſte, 55 immodeſt — 


nut, The light and gilded bays have a greater 


land, and is broader in the middle than at its 


BA/YARD, 8. [from bay] a horſe of a 


. froma trepteſembling an olive; now brought 
from the Levant, and mentioned in Gen, xi, 
12. 5 


ſometimes uſed to affirm the ſtate or condition 


: dorrowed from the Sax, ſometimes a mere ex- 


a ſignal] a fignal, or combuſtibles raiſed on an 


of glaſs or other ſubſtance, moving on a ſtring 


' Hittory, an Engliſh hound, or hunting dog, 
ol a (mall ſize, known by its deep ſound, and 


+ BEAK, S. [bec, Fr, beck, Belg, becco, 


BEA 
Tn to. Joſgphus and Sir Walter Raleigh, drops | Ital, Sip, Brit. ] the bill of a bird, or any thing 


Tek, v. I. {from bens, Sax.] an auxi- 
ary verb, by which we form the paſſive ; 


vf a thing; and at otbers its exiſtence. To 
.be reſerved for a perſon future, in- oppoſition 
to preſent. Man never is, but always to be 
bleſt. Pope. . 

BE, an article uſed in compoſition, and 


pletive, and otherwiſe ſigniſies upon, about; 
ab, to be- ſpatter, to be-ſprinkle. 
- BEACH, 8. that part of the ſea ſhore 
which is waſhed by its waves. | 
BEA/CHED, Adj. [from beach] that which 

4s expoſed to the waves, | 
BEA'CHY, Adv, [from beach] that which 
abounds in beaches, | 
BEA CON, S. | from beacen, or beacn, Sax. 


"Wt 


eminence to be fired as the ſignal of an enemy's 
approach ſignals and marks erected at ſea, 
for the ſecurity of veſſels, | 
.BEA/CONAGE, 8. [from beacon] a tax 
paid for the uſe and maintenance of a beacon. 
- . BEAD, S. [bead, Sax. ] a ſmall round piece 


which runs through it, uſed by thoſe of 
the Romiſh church to count their fins and 
Prayers on: hence to tell beads, or be at one's 
beads, ſignified to be at prayers, Likewiſe 
uſed as ornaments for women, and worn round 
their necks in necklaces, Figuratively, any 
thing of a round or ſpherical form. Beads 
of ſweat,"”” Shakeſp. In Architecture, a round 
moulding, or aſtragal, carved ſo as to reſemble 
a necklace, 6k 
BE'ADLE, S. {from 6bydel, Sax.] a pub- 
lic crier, herald, or meſſenger, In Law, one 
who cites people to appear at a court ; one 
whole office is to puniſh, or apprehend ftrollers, 
vagrants, and petty offenders in a pariſh, At 
the univerſity, onewho walks before the maſ- 
ters in public proceſſions. Squire beadles, are 
thoſe who attend peculiarly on the vice-chan- 
cellor, give notice of convocations at each col- 
lege, and are generally maſters of arts, 
" BV/ADROLL, S. {from bead, Sax. a 
prayer, and roll] a liſt or catalogue of a certais 
number of prayers for ſouls of the dead, which 
are generally counted by the members of the 
Romith church on their bead:, 
BEADSMAN, S. ge bead and man] 
one who devotes himſelf entirely to prayer ; 
one who undertakes or profeſſes to pray for 
another, | 3 ; 
BEA/GLE, S. [biggles, Fr.] in Natural 


uſed in hunting hares, 


BEA 


which reſembles it. In Geography, a ſharp 
promontory, like the ſpout of a cup, ſo called 
from its reſembling the beak-of a bird, — 
BE'AKED, Adj. {from bea] tharp point · 
ed, reſembling the beak of a bid. ; 
BEAL;, S. [bolla, Ital.] a pimple, or any 
eruption in the ſkin, which raiſes or protute- 
rates beyond it; a welk. R ; 
BEAM, S. [ Sax. boom Belg. baum, Teut, 
a tree] in Building, a large piece of wood lying 
acroſs the walls of a building, ſupporting the 
principal. rafiers of the roof. Applied to a 
balance, that piece of iron, &e, which ſup- 


| ports the ſcales, Among Weavers, a cylin- 


drical piece of wood placed length-ways on the 
back part of the loom, on which the threads 
of the warp are rolled, and unrol as the work 
advances ; | likewiſe the cylinder, or round 
piece of wood, on which the ſtuff is rolled, as 
it is weaved,placed on the forepart of the loom; 
a ray of light datted or emitted from any lu- 
minous body, Applicd to an anchar, the 
ſtraight part or ſhank, to which the hooks 
are faſtened, Beam compaſſes are made with 
ſliding ſockets, to draw circles with very long 
radii, and uſed in drawing wall dials, _ 

To BEAM, V. N. ſ from beam, Sax. a 
ray of light] to emit or dart rays. 

BEAM, Adj. [ from beam, a ray of light] 
that which darts rays; ſhining ; radiant. 
Applied to deer, having horns; from beam, 
Sax, a tree, | 

BEAN, 8. ſbean, bien, Sax. Jaun, II. 
boone, Belg. bohne, bone, Teut. bonne, Dan. j 
in Botany, a kind of pulſe. The german be- 
comes a long compretled leathery pod, contain- 
ing comprefled kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, The 
Windſor bean is the beſt. | 

To BEAR, V. A. in its primary ſenſe, to 
ſupport, ſtand under, or carry @ burden; to 
deliver or carry; to wear. Uled with name, 
to go by. Bore that name. Dryd. To 
ſupport, ſuſtain, or keep from falling; to en- 
dure; to permit, or ſuffer without reſentment ; 
to produce, or bring tarth, Joined with ei- 
mony, to give; . Your teſlimony bear. Dryd. 
Joined with charges, to defray, or pay; 
© Somewhat that will bear your charges. 
Dryd, To carry away by violence, Joined 
with dotun, to overcome, or carry along with 
one like a torrent. © He bore doton all oppo- 
ſition. Tobear a bead, in Diſtillery, to ſhew 
itſelf to be proof by frothing when ſhook. To 
bear a body, in Painting, capable of being well 
ground down, and mixing with oil, ſo as not 
to ſhew any grits or particles. Joined to price, 
to ſell well, or at a certain value. To endure 
the frowns of adverſity; to ſuffer without te- 
monſtrance, or complaint, To produce fruit, 
applied to vegetables. In Navigation, uſed 
with ia, to ſail towards. Joined to with, to 
endure, implying ſome reluctance; To bear 
201th my abſence,” 


ö 
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they generally produce five young ones. Bear 


without a beard. Figuratively, young, or not 


. nity, That which produces or yields fruit, 


In Geography and Navigation, the fituation 


. Its bearing, 


ian 
- BEAR, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a wild beaſt 
with long ſhaggy hairs, hooked claws, feeding 
on fruits, honey, bees, and fleſh, "The fe- 
males go no longer than thirty days, when | 


in Aſtronomy, is applied to two conſtellations, 
in the northern hemiſphere, called the greater 
and the /cſs. In the tail of the laſt is the pole 
far, never diſtant above two deg, from the 


P BEA/R-BEND, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of 

the bend weed, | 
BEARD, 8. beard, Sax, baerd, Belg. 

bart. Teut.] the hair which grows on a per- 


| fon's cheeks, lips, and chin, which has given | 


no ſmall cauſe of contention in the military, 
civil, and ecclefiaftic world. The Chineſe are 
very fond of long ones, but nature having been 
very ſparing to them, they look on the Euro- 
peans as very great men on acconnt of this ad- 
vantage. Applied to vegetables, it fignifies 
the prickles which grow on the ears of corn. 
In an arrow, it is the barb, or forked point at 
the head. In Aſtronomy, the beard of a comet, 
is the rays emitted towards the part to which 
It moves, = 
To BEARD, V. A. [from beard] to take 

a perſon by the beard, including the idea of 
ſtrength, and contempt in the agent. Figura- 

tively, to oppoſe publicly; to defy a perſon. 

BE'ARDED, Adj. [from beard] applied to 
perſons, one who has a beard. Applied to 
vegetables, that which has long ears, like 
thoſe growing on the ears of corn. Applied 
to inſtruments, that which is forked like 
a fiſhhook, not eaſily to be pulled out; jagged, 
BEARDLESS, Adj. from beard and /eſs] 


arrived to the tate of manhood. 

BE'ARER, S. {from bear and er] one who 
earries, or conveys a thing from one to another, 
One who ſupports, or ſuſtains, applied to dig- 


applied to vegetables, | 

BEA'R-GARDEN, S. ſfrom bear and gar- 
den] a place wherein bears are kept for diver- 
fion. Figuratively, any place where low di- 
verſions are exhibited, and tumult and confu- 
fion are cuſtomary. 

.BEA'R-GARDEN, Adj. [from the noun] 
uſed in familiar diſcourſe to imply a want of 
regularity, order, and elegance, attended with 
noiſe, tumult, and turbulent behaviour. 

BEA/R-HERD, S. [from bear and herd, ] 
one who keeps, tends, or looks after bears. 

BEA'RING, S. [from bear] the a& of 
ſupporting a weight; the carrying a burden, 


of one place to another, with regard to the 
points of the compaſs. In Architecture, the 
ſpace between the two fixed extremes, if it has 
no other ſupport ; or that between one ex- 
treme and a poſt, &c, trimmed up to ſhorten 


SEM 
BEAST, 3. Leere, Fr. from dei, Lat. 
an animal not endued with reaſon, gen 
four-footed, - and having no other eovering or 
dreſs, but that which nature has furniſhed it 


confiſtent with the character of a*rational 
creature, | : 
neſs] that which is unworthy of a man; inde» 
cent, naſty, and highly difgouftful, 7 
BEASTLY, Adv. [from beaſt and ] that 


| which reſembles a beaſt, either in its form, or 


other of its peculiar qualities, 

To BEAT, V. A. ¶betan and beatan, Sax. 
bete, Ruſſ. battre, Fr. the pret. beat, and part. 
pail, anten] to ſtrike a perſon; to pound, or 


tome, or vanquiſn; to mix together by violent 
ſtirring, Uſed with the particle dozon, to leſſen 


one's thoughts to a difficult ſubject. 

beat his brains about things impoſlible,”? 
Hayro. © Waſte his time, and beat his bead 
about the Latin Grammar.“ Locke, Neuterly, 
to move; or throb, applied to the pulſe, or the 
heart. To beat up for ſoldiers, to go about with 
a drum, in order to raiſe recruits, The word 
ap is an expletive, and might be left out. 

BEAT, Part, paſl. [from beat} violently at- 
tacked ; ſtruek. : 

BEAT, S.-ffrom the verb] a ftroke ; the 
ſound made by a drum, when ſtruck by the 
— 3 the ſtroke or throb of the pulſe, or the 

eart. k 

BE'ATEN, Part, paſſ. [from bear] con- 
quered, or vaniſhed by an enemy; often 
trod, fo as to hinder the graſs from growing, 
applied to a path. 

BEATER, S. [from Bear and er,] an in- 
ſtrument by which blows or ſtrokes are given; 
a peſtle, <4 Beat at your mortar with a beater." 
Noxon. 4 ä 


[beatrficus, from beatus, Lat. happy 
Uſed by divines, for the bliſs of heaven, 


and /y] in ſuch a manner as to make a perſon 
perfectly happy. | | 

BEATIFICA!'TION, S. [from beatific] in 
the Romiſh curch, an acknowledgment that 
a perſon is in heaven, and may be eſteemed as 
bleſſed; but not allowed the honours of ſaints, 
conferred by canonization, 


and fio, to make] to make perfectly happy; to 
bleſs with a place in the heavenly manſions. 

BEATING, S. [from bear] puniſhment 
inflicted by blows. 9 | 
BEA!TITUDE, S. I beatitudo, Lat.] in Di- 
vinity, a ſtate of perfect happineſs, free from 
defect or interruption, applied to that of the 
deceaſed ſaints and angels in heaven. 


with. Figuratively, a perſon Who adde in- 


reduce to powder; to forge; to ſubdue, over- 


the price. Uſed with brains, or bead, to apply 
4% 


BEATVFIC, or BEATPFICAL, Adj. 
which can render a perfon compleatly * 
BEATVFICALLY, Adv. [from bearifical 


To BEA!TIFY, v. A.] from beatus, Lat, 


BEATS, S. in Clock or Watch-work, the 


EEC 
2 »by the ſangs or pallat of the 
indle of the balance, or of che pads, in a 
opal pendulum. 
BEAU, S. [Ft. p 
 beaux ]an effeminate perſon of the 
male ſex, who is paſſionately fond of dreſs, 


baker, Pa Pest. beber, Lal. befor, Aer, Sax, befſ 


* Dan, bever, Belg.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
yo animal which lives ſometimes by land, and 
hat Seer. by water, about 4 feet long, and 
or weighs from 40 to 60 Ib. Its hair is either 

| brown, white, or black; that on the belly is 
ax, of a very fine down, about an inch long, 
* and is uſed:for. hats. Its tail reſembles that of 
or a a fiſh more than any land animal, ſerves it in- 
We Read of a trowel in building, and of a rudder 
nt in ſwimming. Figuratively, Beaver is uſed for 
en © hat made entirely of beaver's hair. Likewiſe 
ly | that part of the helmet which covers the face, 
Po from the Fr. bawiere, 


# 'BEAV/ERED, Adj. [from beqver} covered 
with a beaver hat; wearing a beaver, 
BEAWISH,.S. [pronounced 40 ih, from 
* and } reſembling a beau; clfeminately 
nice; foppiſh.,  - 
-BEAU/TEOUS, Adj. [from beauty] that 
which is formed with ſo much elegance and 
ſymmetry, as to raife an agreeable ſenſation in 
mind. 


— in ſuch .a manner as to raiſe an idea of 
regular features, Gaeneſs of 2 and elegance 
of complexion. 

REAU'TIFUL, 8. and fu] 
that which has all the ſynume parts ne- 
ceſſary to convey the idea — ben, applied 
both to perſons and things, 

0 To BEAUTTIF Wo Vo V. A. {from beauty and 
p Jo, Lat. to make] that which recommends 
moe thing to the love or approbation of a perſon, 
dy heightening or inereaſing its charms. . | 
6 BEAMUT V, S. | beawte, Fr.] a certain com- 
poſition of colour and figure, which raiſes de- 
light and approbation in the beholder. Figu- 
ratively, applied to Muſic, Morals, Painting, 
Architecture, Statuary, and Literary compo- 
fitions, implying an idea of excellence in the 
object, capable of raiſing delight in the mind. 
A perſon bleſt with all that ſymmetry of fea- 
tures, &c, that raiſe delight in the ming of a 
beholder, and extort approbation by its excel- 
lencies, 
BEA/UTY-SPOT.S. [from beauty and 
| Jper] ſomething artfully made uſe of to 
heighten the chatms of a perſon; a patch, 
' , © BECAFFICO, 8. { becafiga, Span.] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a bird, like a nightingale, feed- 
ing ou figs and grapes; a fig · pecker. 
Te BECA'/LM, V. A. from be Sax. pre- 


commotion of. the elements to reſt and quiet- 
neſs. Figuratively, to pacify the en. 


OP that diſturb the mind, 


BEAYVER,' S, [bieure, Er. beber, Scalv. | 


þ 


ace e ee . 


\ BEAU!TEOUSLY, Adv.[from beautcous 


fix, and calm] to reduce a ſtorm or tempeſtuous |. 


| 


to be made; to grow; 


BED 


BECA/USE, from 3e, Sar. prefix, 
and cauſe] uſed * A reaſog, or cauſe of 
an aſſertion or truth which comes. before it. 
BE! CHICS, 8. [Fnxinay of nt, Gr. 
— in Pharmacy, medicines to relieve '- 


rk. 8 ,- generally ſuch 
as is made with the head, ap 

To BE'CKEN, v. A. to make £gns to a 
perſon to approach, or come to n Uſed 
with the particle 70. | 

To BE/COME, V. A. [pret.. 1 became, 
comp. pret. I have become; thus: cauiman, 
Goth, to come, makes cavam, in the pret. 
from whente this word feems derived; — be, 
the Sax. prefix, a mere expletive in compoſition] 
to alter or change 
from one ſlate to another. Uſed with , to 
happen, to fall out, to be the end of. What 
will become of me? Dryd. This phraſe is ge- 
nerally uſed withthe interrogative' particle cubar, 

To BECOME, V. A. from ie and crore 
many Sax. to pleaſe, bequem, Teut, fit or pro- 
per] applied to perſons, to appear worthy of; 
to adorn, or grace. Applied tothings, to ſuit; 
to be proper for; to agree, or be ſo adapted to 
the circymiiances of a perſon as to be graceful. 

BECO MIN, Part. [from ecm] that 
which acquires a grace from 1 10 ſuitablencls or 


proſperity. 

BECO/MINGLY,. 4 [from becoming 
and y] in ſuch a manner as to ſuit the wy 
ſtances, rank, and character of a perſon, . 
bert, Teut. ] 4 place deſigned for, a perſon to 
fleep, or lay on, made of a Covering, 
ſtuffed with feathers, flocks, &c, Figurative, 
lodging; marriage. In Gardening, a 
made ground, enriched with dung, H.. & 
raiſing plants, and other vegetables; the than- 
nel of any river. In Natural Hiſtory, à range 
or layer of earth, or mineral ſubſtance ; a 
ſtratum. To be brought to bed of 4 ſon, * 
delivered of, Sc. To make @ bad; to ſhake its 
lay the cioaths ſmooth, and make it fit to be 
laid on. Bed in Gunnery, a ſolid piece of oak, 
hollowed in the middle, to receive the breech, 
and half the trunnions, 

To BED, V. A. [from the noun, Bedden, 
Tent. ] to place in a bed; to go to bed. | 

To BEDA'BBLE, S. [from be and dabblc] 
to wet, ſo as to occaſion inconvenience and 
uneaſineſs, +» 

To BEDA/GGLE, [fron be and daggle] to 
daub, dirt, or plaſh the bottom of a garment, 
by walking careleſaly in wet weather, and not 
holding it up. 

To BEDA'SH, V. A. [from be and I 
to wet a perſon with water by beating it wi 
a ſtick, or caſting a ſtone in for that purpoſe. 
To BEDA/WB, V. A. [from beand oy 
to cover a thing with dirt, Figuratively, to 


apply or lay on-paint in a rough and an | 


manner, 
8 2 To BE. 


BID. 


o BEDAIZZLE,.V. A. [from be and 
Masai] to overpower the fight by too much 
brightneſs or luſtre. 
 BE'/D'CHAMBER,S. [from bed vintchew- 
Ber] a room furniſhed with a bed, and ſet apart 
for ſleeping in. Lords of rhe bed-chamber are 10, 
of the firſt rank, who attend, in their turns, 
one week: in the king's bed-chamber, laying on 
- 'a pallet- -bed all night, and waiting on him 
Ry he eats in private. The firſt of them 
is called the groom of the ſtole, - 
' BED-CLO'ATHS, S. from bed 15 cloaths] 
the blankets, quilt, en Fc. which are 
ſpread over a bed. 
To BE DECK, V. A. [from be and ck 
to embelliſh 3 to acorn ; to grace. 

To BE'/DEW, V. A. [from be and dew] to 
moiſten, by ſprinkling; i in allaſion to the man- 
ner in which the dew moiſtens the earth and 

ables. - 

BED-FE'LLOW, S. [ from bed and fellow] 
one who lies in the ſame bed with another. 

BE DTORDSHIRE, S. one of. the coun- 
ties of England, It is bounded on the S. and 
S. E. by Hertfordſhire ; on the N. and N. E. 
by the Hires of Huntington and Cambridge; 

on the N. W. by Northamptonſhire, and on 
— W. by Buckinghamſhire, It is twenty- 
two miles long, not cuite fifteen broad. It 
contains 323 | coy miles, nine hundreds, ten 
1 and 124 pariſhes, all in the 

e of Lincoln. The air of this county is 
— and ſalubrious; the ſoil is 2 deep clay, 
and abounds in corn and paſture in the nor- 
thern parts, but ſandy in the middle, eſpecially 
from Wooburn to Potton, with a ridge of hills, 
Tovered with woods. Its rivers are the Ouſe 
| and the Tvell, In this county are very few 
manufactures, except thoſe of ſtraw hats, and 
bone-lace. Its foreſts and parks are well ſtock d 
with deer, and other game. Its fat paſtures 
abounding with cattle, produce great quantities 
of butter and cheeſe, Here is fullers earth, 
with wood for dying, and plenty of poultry. 
It only ſends four members to parliament, two 
of which are for Bedford town, which gives 
. name W. which has no city in 


re BEDEGHT, V. A, from be and aighr] 
to ſer off with dreſs, or otherexternal ornaments. 
To BEDEM, v. A; [from be and dim] to 
darken, to obſcure by great brightneſs. - 

BE/DING, 8. [ bedinge, Sax. ]. the bed, 
blankets, quilt, coverlid, &c. which are on a 
bed-ſtead. 
- BED'LAM, S. [formerly ſpelt Betbl:bem, A 
religious hauls near Moor- gate, in London, 
converted into an hoſpital for mad- people, 

hn, Beth-lechem, Heb. berb, the houſe, 
and lechem, bread; its modern name may be 
derived From bereler, Teut. a beggar, and bam, 
2 dwelling] a houſe ſer apart for the abode and 
cure of mad penple; a perſon who has loft his 
%enfes ; ; a madman. 


R EFT 


BED LAM, belonÞ 
ing ta a — 4 — 22 


BEDLAMUTE, s. [from Bedlam] ag in- 


habitant of Bedlam z a mad perſon. -- 
BED'MAKER, S. [trom bed and mater] 
perſon who makes beds, 
BED/POST, S. ffrom ded. dai 7e] the 
poſt at the head or foot of a ded, which * 
ports the teſter, or canopy. 
| BED/-PRESSER, S. [from bed and proffer 
. fond of laying in bed; a e 2 
ow. 
To BEDRA'GGLE, V. aA. Lan be and 
draggk] to dirt, or ſoil the lower part of a gar- 


bad weather, 


BED-RVD, Adj. (from bed and va] cone 
fined to one's bed by age 

BED- RYDDEN, Adj. [from bed and W44 
den] one who, being worn out by age or rin 
neſs, is unable to quit his bed. 

BEE, S. [eo, Sax, bi, Dan, Babu: Belg. 
baedd, Brit. 4 Natural Hiftoryy a ſmall inſect, 
whoſe induſtry is become proverbial... 

BEECH, S. fece, Sax. ] a tree, from whoſe 
fruit an oil is extraQted, much eee by the 
French. 

BEE'CHEN, Adj. [brcena, 8 Sax, Icons fiat 
of beech; belonging to beech.” 


ber | Brit.] a. liquor prepared from malt and 
hops, and rendered vinous by fermentation. 
BEEF, 58. L, Fr.] the fleſh of en 
cattle, dreſſed up or the markets. 
BEEF, Adj. {from the ſubſtantive] _ 
fiſting of the «ſh of black cattle. - 
BEEF-EATER, S. [from * and to 1 
2 — of the guards. 

BE/SOM, S. [hefm, be Sax. beſem, 
Teut. and Belg.] — Sax. = 
generally called a +&room, uſed by women bo 
ſweep the duſt off the ground. 
BEE T, S. ¶ from beta, Lat.] the name of a a 
plant, of which there are ſeven ſpecies. It is 
boiled like parſnjps, and often nnloey: one of 


the ingredients of a ſoop. 


BEE'TLE, S. {6yzel, Sax.] an inſet that 


flies about in ſummer-eyenings, having four 


wings, the two outward being only ſheaths for 
the other : they are black, and abound in damp 
places, ſuch as vaults er ground; alſo à 
great fledge, uſed to beat down piles, ſtakes, 
wedges, &c, a wooden mallet, made uſe of 
in beating hemp. 


jet out; to hang over. 
To BEFA'LL, V. N. [from be and fall 1 
happen. This word is moſt commonly taken 
in a bad ſenſe. 

To BEF/IT, V. A. [of be and 41. to ſuit ; 
to tally with. - 
To BEF O'OL, v. A. {of be and fol] to de- 


lude 3 


ment, by letting it caxeleſsly ant in __ dirt i in 


To BEDRE!NCH, v. A. [om be and 
drenob] to ſoak with an abundance of ſome fluid. 


BEER, S. [bere, Sax. bier, Germ. barley, 


To BEE/TLE, v. N. {front the noun] to 


BEAN 
Node ade; likewife to deride, ö and treat a perſon as” 


+ BRFO/RE, Prep. LI ferenz San.] in the 


front, - or fore-part, applied to ſpace, 
*-: B | O'RE, Adv. earlier in time. 
To BEFOU'L, V. A. [of be and fou] to 
dau fmear, or dirrt. 
To BE FRIEND, V. A. [of be and friend] 


4 to do a kindneſs to a perſon; to confer a favour, 


- - To/BEFRINGE, v. A. [of be and fringe] 
to adorn with. fringes, PTE IT PO! 

To BEG, v. N. [beggeren, Teut.] to pray, 
. Intreat, petition, or crave charity, favour, or 
. #fliſtance, c REF 


. - To-BEGF/T, v. A. Terre begot, or be- 


gat, I have begotten, or begot 3 bigitan, bigat- 
gyn, begettan, Sax, ] to generate, or bring forth, 
BEGE'T TER, 8. [from beget and er,] he 
- that generates, or gets a Child, | 
- - BE/GGAR, S. [See to BEG] one that 
lives upon charity, | 
To BE'GGAR, V. A, [from the noun] to 
reduce a perſon from plenty to want. 
- - BEG!/GARLINESS, S. from beggarly and 


* — a quality which would permit a perſon | 
to ſu 


bmit to any meanneſs, for the ſake of a 
© ſubſiſtence. 
-  BE'GGARLY, Adj. indigent. 8 
BE/GGARLY, Adv. {from beggar and /y] 
in a poor, abje manner. 
BE'GGARY, S. extreme poverty. 
To BEGVFN, V. A. to enter upon a thing, 
B EGHNNER, 8. from the verb] he that 
ves the firſt cauſe or original to a thing. 
BEGEHRT, Part, tied, or bound round. 


To BEGUILE, v. A. [begalian, Sax. to 


© BEGUN, Part, paſſ. of Begin. 

BEHA LF, S. [from be and haf] intereſt ; 
ide; party; to ſpeak on a perſon's bebalf ; to 

in his favour, _ | 
To BEHA! VE, V. A. [bihaarvan, Luf.] to 

demean, act, or conduct one's ſelf, 
© BEHA*VIOUR, S. { from bebave] a man's 
conduct, or deportment. | 
To BEHF/AD, V. A. to cut off a perſon's 
head: In Europe this is the puniſhment of the 
great and nobly born. In China it is the pu- 
niſhment of the lower fort 'of people, whilft 


inchant, or ſeduce] to cheat, impoſe upon, or 


their ſuperiors are hanged on account of their. 


quatity, _ Ec 
'BEHE'LD, Part. paſſ. from Bebald, which 
ſeems. to be a kind of tranſpoſition from the 
Saxon, herein the preter is bod, and the pre- 
ſent hraldan, * ; 
BEHE'ST, S. [from be and beft of befe, 
Sax. a command, Seiſſæu, Teut. to command] 
the poſitive commands of a ſuperior to an in- 
feriors - 3 
BE HUN, Prep. [of be and bindan, Sax. 
$indana and bindar, Goth. binden and binder, 
Belg. and Teut.] at a perſon's back; back- 
wards, . The Benjamiteslooked bebindthem.” 


BEL 

Judges, x. 40, Following; fenidining After 
a perſon's departure, or death. Applied to m- 
tion, at a diſtance from that whith moves or 
goes before, uſed with the verb leave; * Jt 
4 leaves our ſenſe bebind,” Dryd; Uſed 
comparatively, it implies great interiority, br 
leſs worth. Uſed adverbially, it implies 
thing not yet diſcovered or perceived by the 
mind, We cannot be ſure that there is no 
evidence behind, and yet unſeen.” Locke, 
BEHVND- HAND, Adv. [from bebind and 
Band] applied to perſons who live beyond their 
income, and are in debt. Uſed as an adjectise 
in this ſenſe by Shakeſpear, *© My bebind-band 
ſlack neſs. Ie . , 
To BEHOYLD V. A. [bebealdan, Sax. ] to 
take a view of a perſon; to have a perſon in 
fight, including the idea of attention, or look- 
ing on him for ſome time. Bebold a prince, 
| whoſe father thou haſt ſlain.” Young, | 

BEHO'LD, an interjection of 2 ſame 


force with 10. 20 
« Bcbold how ſmall that portion of the ball, 
„Where faint at beft the beams of ſcience 

F 
BEHO/LDEN, Part. 2 behold] indebt- 


ed to; lying under an obligation to a perſon, 


BEHO'/LDER, S. [from behold and er] one 
who cafts his eyes upon an object. rep 

BEHO/LDING, S. obligation. This word 
is ſeldom uſed by elegant writers, | 

BEHOY/OF, S. ſfrom bebove. bebifts, Sar. 
gain] an obligation which a perſon lies under; 
alſo the profit, benefit, or advantage which 
may accrue from any thing. In my beboof.”” 
Shakeſp. | 

To BEHO'OVE, V. N. [from bebofurh, 
Sax. ] to be incumbent on a perſon as a duty; 
or to be fit and ſuitable in point of conve- 
nience. ; | 
To BEHO WIL. V. A. 1 
er at; likewiſe to how] over, or lament 
oudly. 

BEING, [the particip. of the verb to be] 
« As being the contrary,” Milt. 
| BF/ING, S. an abftract term, Genifyingthe 
exiſtence of à thing; thus we fay, the Su- 
preme Being; a finite Being, &c: 

BEING, Coni. {from be] ſince. | 

To BELATBOUR, V. A. [of be and J- 
bour) to beat a perſon ſeverely: a low and vul- 
gar expreſſion. 

To BELA'CE, V. A. in Navigation, to 
mend a rope, by laying one end- over another. 

BELAITED, Adj. [from be and late] be- 
nighted; uſed to expreſs ſomething which 
ought to have been done, but was omitted at 
a period pm. 

To BELA“, V. N. ¶ from be and lay Ito lie 
in ambuſh; or to lie in wait for. | 

To BELA*Y, V. A. {from belzygen, Belg.] 
in Navigation, to faſten. | 2 | 

To BELCH, V. A. [beakan, balkettan, 


Sax. ] to break wind upwards, . 
2 e BELCH, 


r 


ren, 8. [from the verb] the act of 


breaking wind u rds. b 


' + BE/LDAM, f from bellt dme Fr.] a name 


given in derifion to an old woman. 
To BELEA'GUER, V. A. { 
| Belg. ] to Mock up, or beſiege a place. 


— 


BELEDEN, S. [Fr.] in Commerce, a kind 
"of very indifferent quality. | 

-  BELEMNVYTES, [from frog Gr, becauſe, 
of its reſemblance to an arrow] in Natural 


cotton, of a 


' Hiftory, arrowhead, or finger-ſtone, of a 
- whitiſh, and ſometimes a gold colour. 
BELIFFF, S. che aſſent of the mind to, or 
the admitting or receiving any propoſition for 
true, on arguments uſed to perſuade us to re- 
ceive it as ſuch, without certain knowledge 
that it is ſo; the articles aſſented to by a per 
' fon; the heads of a perſon's feligion; the 
things believed. 270 
To BELIEVE, V. A. ¶ geleafan, Sax. from 
ge and fan, Sax. to yield to an argument, or 
grant the truth of a thing] to aſſent to the 
truth of a propoſition founded on probable 
arguments; to put a confidence in the veracity 
or truth of any one. ESI * 
- | BELIEVER, S. {from believe and er,] 
one who gives aſſent or credit to a thing; 
" one Who aſſents to the truth of Chriſtianity, 
upon the probable arguments produced in its 
favour. | | 
BELVKE, Adv, from be and like] perhaps; 
probably. Lord Angelo, &elite, think ing 
that I was remiſs. Sbakeſp. 
BELL, S. [ 5+/!, Sax. ] a popular machine, 
ar veſſel, ranked by muſicians among the in- 
ſtruments of percuſſion; made of a compound 
metal of tin and copper, or pewter and copper, 


in the proportion of zolb. of pewter, or 23Ilb. 


of tin, to 100 ct. of copper; hung in 
ſteeples of churches and in houſes, Its ſound 
ariſes from a vibratory motion of its parts, 
ke that of à muſical chord; for the ſtroke of 
the clapper changing its circumference from a 
round to a ſpherieal form, which by elaſticity 
endcavouring fo recover its former ſhape, un- 
dergoes alternate changes of figure, and by 
that means gives atfemulous motion to the 
air, in which ſound conſiſts, Thoſe of the 
Egyptians are made of ' wood, Ihe Turks 
have a very great averſion to bells, and pro- 
-hibit Chriſtians the uſe of them in Conftanti- 
nople, pretending that the ſound of them 
*would be troubleſome to the ſouls of the de- 
parted.” To bear the bell, is to ſuppreſs others, 
or to be the firſt in merit. | 
To BELL, v. N. ¶ſrom the noun} in Bo- 
ranv, to grow in the ſhape of bells. Hops, 
in the beginning of Auguſt, bell. Mortim. 
BELLE, S. [from belle, the feminine of 
bau, Fr. fine] a perſon who dreſſes with ele- 


Sance, behaves with gentility, and has all the 


polite accompliſhments that can adorn a lady. 


BE/LLES LET TERS, S. thoſe branches 


el education that poliſh and adorn the mind. 


4 


£ 


| 
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and Latin, Geography, nology, 
and Hiſtory may de accounted the chief parts 
of learning contained under this terry, 
BELL-FA/SHIONED, Adj. that which re- 


1 ſembles a bell in its ſhape... 


| BELL-FOUNDER, 6. a perſon who caſts 
BE'/LLFRY, S. that part of the ſleeple of 2 
church in which belle are rung; probably a 
corruption of the French word Beffroy a ſleeple, 
or tower of a'church, 1 
BEL/LIGERENT, Part. [from bellum, Lat. 


that which is at war; that which i engaged 

in war, © The belligerent powers. 
BELLVGEROUS, Adj. {See BELLIGE- 

RENT] zed in, or waging war. 
BEL'LING, Part, [a corruption of bello - 


by a doe at rutting time. | 


he rings at certain places in his pariſh, before 
he repeats ſome verſes on the eves of a feſtival, 
In country towas, applied to the crier, who 
bears a bell which he rings, to give notice to 
the neighbourhood, before he makes his pro- 


. r * 


clamation. nl 
BE/LL-METAL, S. ¶ſrom. bell and meta 
the metal of which bells are made. 
BELLO/NA, S. in Mythology, the ſiſter of 
Mars, and goddeſs of war. When war was 
proclaimed, the herald ſet a ſpear upom a pillar 
before her temple; the prieſteſſes, in their de- 
votions to her, uſed to cut themſelves with 


7 


knives to render her propitiouns. 
To BE'LLOW, V. A. ¶bellan, Sam. dab, 
Lat.] to make a very loud noiſe; applied to 
that of a bull, the ſea in a ſtorm, or the out- 
cries of human creatures; but, in the laſt ſenſe, 
includes the idea of contempt. . 
ment, into which air is alternately drawn, aud 
expelled, ruſhing in at ſome apertures in its 
bottom called feeders, and 'ruſhing out of 2 
metal tube called its nozele, Their uſe in in- 
creaſing the power of fire is well know. 
BE'/LLUINE, Adj. [ belluinus, Lat. from 
Bellua, Lat. a beaſt] that which belongs to a 
beaſt. The animal and belluine life would 
be the beſt,” Atterb. Modern authors ſel- 
dom uſe this term. FI kf; 


bola, Brit.] that part of the body which reaches 


entrails both in men and beaſts; uſed figu · 
ratively, for gluttony, or luxury in eating. 
% Whoſe God is their belly.” Phil. iii. 19. 
The protuberant part, or that which ſwells out 
in any veſſel. The belly of a bottle.“ The 
middle of any hollow place. Out of the 
4 belly of bell cried IJ. Jon. ii. 2. 


Rhetoric, Chro 


war, and geren, Lat, waging] a modern term, 


LF. 22 Ig 3 71 12 


ing, or bella, Sax. ] applied to the noiſe made 


' BE'LL-MAN, S. [from bell and wan] 2 
ſuperior æind of watchman, with a bell which 


BE/LLOWS, 8. {bcleg, Sax.] an intru- 


BE'LLY, S. [bellig, Sax. balg, balch, Belg. 


from the breaſt to the thighs, and contains the = 


To BE'LLY, V. N. {from the noun}. to 
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: ſufficieficy of food, or as much as takes away 


* pinch] denied, or in want of ſufficient food; 
h 


have relation to, applied to the heads of a diſ- 


or lab, Belg. ] applied to a place, not ſo high as 
another object. Applied to dignity or excel- 
lence, inferior. Applied to character, or rank, 


or degrading on account of its baſeneſs or vi- 


| Fits. S. Chek, or belle, Sax. and Dan. 


. BE'LLY-ACHE, I from be/lp and ache, of 


domeſtic. To whom belongeft thou?“ 1 
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n. 
ſwell; to protuberate, applied to a thing which 
+ larges in one part than it in in another, 


ace; Sax, a pain] a pain in the belly, arifing 

from wind or flatulencies z the cholic, 
BELLY-BOU'/ND, Adj. foam belly and 

bound} affected with coſtiveneſs. 
BELLYFUL, S. [from belly and full] a 


the ſenſation of hunger, and ſatisfies the ap- 
FBE'LLY-PINCHED, Adj: [from belly and 


ungry. The belly-pinched wolf. Shakeſp. 
- BE/'LLY-ROLL, S. [from 4elly and roll] in 
Huſbandry, a roller, or cylinder, made uſe of to 
roll ground after it is plowed, Noll it with 
a belly-roll that goes between the ridges,” 


Morum. | 

BE'/LLY-TIMBER, S. [from belly and 
timber] food, or that which ſuffices hunger, and 
ſupports the human fabric, in the ſame manner 
as props or timber does a building. Founded 


in A are Prior, 
BPLLY.WORM,S. [from belly and vor 
a worm which breeds in the belly or entrails. 
To BELONG, V. N. | belangen, onlangen, 
Fay og be the property of a perſon. * A 
field belonging to Boaz.” ' Ruth ii. 3. To 


courſe, To be dependent on as a ſubject, or 


Sam. xxx, 13. To be appropriated to; to have 
for its peculiar object. 

BELO'VED, Part. [from belove, which is 
hardly ever uſed, though nothing can be more 
frequent than the uſe of the participle; thus we 
ſay, you are beloved by me, but never I belove 
you] careſſed with the greateſt warmth of kind 
affection, as an object worthy to be beloved. 
This is my beloved ſon.” Matr. iii. 17. 

BELO'W, Prep. [from be, and le, of bo, 


unbecoming on account of its meanneſs ; unfit 


ciouſneſs. *Tis much below me. Dryd. 
Uſed adverbially, in a low ſituation, or nearer 
to the earth. On earth, when oppoſed to 
above, ſignifying heaven ; the regions of woe; 
hell. Proſperous traitors, gnaſh their teeth 
below," Tickell, 5 

BELSWA'GGER, S. [from bel, Fr, fine, 
and ſwagger, of ſueiger, Dan. one who ſtruts 
with pride] one who makes a noiſe, and puts 
on an air of importance} *© A charitable bel- 


balteus, Lat.] a girdle faſtened round a per- 
ſon's middle. When a ſword is hung to it, it 
is called a froord-belt, In Aſtronomy, two 
bright marks like girdles ſurrounding the bod 
of the planet Jupiter. 


BEN 
a ſnheep, which keeps the reft of the flock to- 


of a bell hanging to his neck. 
To BE/LY, V. A. [a compound of be. and 


15] to invent a falſhood ;. to feignz to calum- 


niatez and to miſrepreſent, 4 A dragon's 
form bely'd the god.“ Harte, 


to daub, or cover with dirt. | 

BEMVRED, Part. [from bemire} covered 
with dirt. Figuratively, tuck or fi in 2 
dirty or boggy place, 

To BEMO'AN, V. A. [from be and n. 
bæmoenan, Sax. ] to expreſs ſorrow for any di- 
ſaſter or calamity, 2 

BEMCO/AN ER, S. [from bemoan and er] one 
who pities, laments, or is affected with ſorrow, 
on account of the diſaſters of another. 


moialler, Pr.] to bedaub ; to fall, to be rolled 


To BEMO/NSTER, V. A. [from be and 
monſler] to ſpoil the proportions of a thing; to 
make a thing hideous, horrible, unſightly, or 
monſtrous. 

BEMU'SED, Adj. [ from be and muſe] given 
to rhiming or poetry, A term of ridicule, 
«© A perſon much bemuſed in beer. Pope. 
BEN, S. an abbreviation uſed in common 
diſcourſe for Benjamin. 57A 

BENCH, S. [from benc, bænce, Sax. bone, 
Dan. banck, Belg. and Teut. banc, Fr. panco, 
banc, Ital.] a feat made of a long board, dif- 
tinguiſhed from a food, by its length. Uſed 
for the priſon or liberties of the King's Bench, 
which ſee, The ſeat whereon judges fit. Fi- 
3 the perſons ſitting in the trial of 
cauſes. . Eg 

To BENCH, v. A. [from the noun] to 
furniſh with, ere, or make benches in any 
place. It was benched with turf,” 

To place, ſeat, or prefer a perſon: to a ſeat, or 
bench. © Whom I from meaner form have 
bench d. Shakeſp. | . 

BE NCHERS, S. [ from bench} in Law, the 
ſenior barriſters of an inn of court, intruſted 
with the government and direction of it, out 
of which is annually choſen a ſteward; 

To BEND, V. A. [pret. and part. preter 
bended or bent, like the If]. ende, preter bende; 
bendan, Sax. bander, Fr.] applied to ſhooting 
with a bow, to ſtretch ; to force from a ſtraight 
line to a curve, or crooked one ; the point or 
object to which a motion is directed. Fi 

tively, to apply the mind to the conſideration of 
any ſubject; to be diſpoſed to; to make ſub- 


miſſive. To bend the bret, a motion of the 
eye-brow, wherein it is drawn from its na- 
tural ſhape, generally done when a perſon: is 
in a deep ſtudy, In Navigation, to faſten: 
« Bend the cable; i. e. faſten it to the ring 
of the anchor; to hang, or jut over; to be 


ſtrongly inclined to, or reſolved on; to bow 


| BY/LWETHER, S. [from be!l and werber] | the body, or the knee, in token of ſ 


on 
or 


gether, and draws them after him by the found 


To BEMVRE, V. A. [from be and mire] 


To BEMO'IL, V. A. [from be and moil, of * 


in, or encumbered with ditt. 4 How the was 
bemai led. Sbakeſp 
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B EN 
er reſpect. (Shall come bending unto thee,” 
Jaiab, ix. 14, * 4 b 
BEND, S. [from the verb] the part of a 
line, Cc. which is not ſtraight, and forms an 
angle. In Heraldry, an ordinary or bearing, 
Formed by two lines drawn a-croſs a ſhield, from 
the upper part on the right, to the lower on the 
left. This is called likewiſe the bend dexter; 
the bend ſiniſter is formed by drawing the lines 
from the left fide of the ſhield to the right. 
BE'NDABLE, Adj. [from bend and able] 
that which may be forced from a ſtraight to a 
crooked line; that which may be bent. 
EE/NDER, S. {from Send and er] one who 
bends any thing; an inſtrument by which any 
thing may be forced from a ſtraight to a crook- 
ed line. 
BE'NDLETS, S. from bend and let, a di- 


minutive article, bandelct, Fr.] in Heraldry, | 


marks or diſtinctions in a ſhield, of the ſame 
length, and but half of the breadth of a bend, 

BENDV, Adj. [ bande, Fr.] in Blazonry, 
the dividing an eſcutcheon into an equal 
number of partitions. 

BENE APE D, Adj. | from beand neap, from 
neafte, Sax, want, or neaftig, Sax. ge, 
n fea term, implying, that a ſhip has not dept 
of water enough to ſet her a- float, bring her 
over a bar, or out of a dock. _. CO 

BENE ATH, Prep. | beneorÞ, beneot ban, Sax. 
beneden, Belg.] applied to ſituation, not ſo high 
as, or under, ſomething elſe. Joined with inł, 
it implics the preſſure of ſomething heavy on a 
perſon, ©* Our country ſinks beneath the yoke. 
Shake. Applied to rank or dignity, inferior 
to.. Far more ſpecies of creatures above us, 
than are beneath.” Locke, Applied to actions, 
not becoming; unworthy of a perſon. Be- 
neath his high ſtat ion. Atrerb, 

BENEDUVCTINES, S. [from Benedict, or 

Bennet, whoſe rules they profeſs to follow] in 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, an order of monks, who 
wear a looſe black gown, with large wide 
lleeves, and a capuche on their heads, ending 
In a point behind ; and were in England named 
Black Friars, . 

* BENEDYCTION,S. [from benedictio, Lat.] 
a devout prayer or ejaculation to the Deity to 
bleſs a perſon ; generally applied to the pious 

wiſhes of a parent for the happineſs of a child, 
or the bleſſing of a biſhop; happineſs acquired 
by, or owing to a biefling ; a grateful acknow - 
ledgment of bleſſings received. Could he leſs 
expect — chan glory and benediction; that is, 
thanks? Par. Reg. 
BENEFAC/TION, S. [of benefaFum, ſu- 
pine of benefacio, Lat.] a goud and benevolent 
action; generally applied te charitable gifts 
for the relief of perſons in diſtreſs. 
BENEFA'/CTOR, 8. Ay BENEFAC- 
TION] a man who confers a benefit, or 
does an action of kindneſs to a perſon in want. 
BENEFA/CTRESS, S. {from bencfactor] 
a woman or female, who contributes to the 


Wo 


| 


"BEN 


relief of the indigent by ſome charitadle Fiſts. 


| BENE/FICE,. S. [beneficium, Lat.] a word 
borrowed from the Romans, who uſed to diftri- 
bute the lands conquered on the frontiers te 
their ſoldiers; they were called beneficrarii, and 
the lands themſelves beneficia, which were at 


firſt given for hfe only, but afterwards were 


made hereditary. Hence Lenefice, in the church, 
ſignifies either a church endowed with a re. 


| ward or ſalary for the performance of divine 


ſervice, or the falary itſelf, given on that ac- 
count. A ſimple benifice, is that whierein a 
perſon is obliged only to read prayers, as in 
canonries, chaplainſhips, &r. A ſarerdotal be- 
nefice, that wherein he is charged with the 
cure of ſouls, A benefice in commendam, is that 


which is given to a perſon on a vacancy for a 


certain time, or till it is provided for, 


BENE/FICED, Adj. [trom benifice]poſſeſſed + 


of a church»living, 

BENE FICENCE, S. [from beneficencia, 
Lat. ] a diſintereſted inclination to do a good 
action, or to promote the welfare of another. 

BENE'/FICENT, Part. er Lat.] 
performing acts of kindne 
without any views or intereſt. | 
BENEFICIAL, Adj. [from beneficium, 
Lat.] that which aſſiſts, relieves, or is of ſer- 
vice to, © Very beneficial to mankind.“ 


BENEFICIAL, S. a benefice. How to 


obtain a beneficial,” Spenſer, ' 

BENEFI'CIALLY, Adv. [from beneficial 
and /y] in ſuch a manner as to relieve, aſſiſt, 
or be of ſervice to a perſon, - . 

BENEFIT CIART, Adj. [from benefice] he 
that holds any dignity as dependent on, and 
tributary to, another, Uſed ſubſtantively, it 
implies one who is in poſſeſſion of a church 
living or benefice, 5 The bentſciary is obliged 
to ſerve the pariſh churches,” Ayliff. 

BEN'EFY', S. | frome bene, well, and fie 
Lat. to become] that which turns to the pro- 
fit of another; an act of kindneſs or love, 
done to help or aſſiſt another. Among players, 
the whole takings of the theatre, which are 
applied to their own uſe. In Law, benefit of 
the clergy, was an ancient liberty of the church 
whereby any prieſt might on his petition, even 
in caſe of murder, be delivered to his ordinary 
in order to purge himſelf, It is at preſent con- 


| fined to ſignify a perſon's being only burnt in 


the hand for. felony, and ſet free for the firſt 
time. | Fo ; 
To BENEFYT, v. A. [from the noun] to 


do ſomething to or for another, whereby he 


may receive advantage, or improvement; to 
promote, increaſe, or render better. Shall 
nothing benefit your knowledge? Shak, 
« Far from benefiting trade. Arbuth, Uſed 
neuterly, to improve. Applied to the mind, 
to reap advantage from. What I have be- 
nefitted herein.. Milton. | | 
"To BENE T, V. A. [from be and net] to 
enſnare, or ſurround a perſon with ſuares, al - 
b I luding 
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BEN. 


ludog to the circumſtances of a bird ar Ac 


« Thus benetted round with 
Not much in uſe, 

' BENE/VOLENCE, S. | from benevotentia, 
Lat, bene, well, and wolo, Lat. to will] a diſ- | 
poſition of mind, whereby a perſon is ſtrongly 


taken in a net. 


impelled to do another all the good he can, 


without any views of intereſt and reward. Fi- 
uratively, the action, or good deed, proceed- 
ng from this diſpoſition. 
BENE/VOLENT, Part. {from benevelens, 
Lat.] inclined to do good from an affectionate 
regard to a perſon, 
BENGA/L, S. the moſt eaſterly province of 
the Mogul's dominions in India, on the Ganges, 
bounded on the N. by the proyinces of Patma 


and Jeſnat ; on the E. b py Arrican and Tipra ; 
e 


an the S. by the bay of Bengal and Orixa; and 
on the W. by Narva and Malva; extending 
400 miles in length, and 300 in breadth from 
N. to 8. and is annually overflowed by, the 
Ganges in the ſame manner asEgypt by the Nile, 
One of the Eaſt India company's ſettlements is 


| here; this place affords rich cargoes for 50 or 


60 veſſels yearly, beſides what is carried in 
fmall veſſels to ,the neighbouring countries. 
Likewiſe a thin flight ſtuff compoſed of filk and 
hair, uſed by women, and made in this place. 

To BENVGHT, V. A. [from be and fight] 
to be overtaken by darkneſs in @ journey; to 
be without light; to wander in the dark. 
Applied literally to the eyes and figuratively 
to the mind. 


i BENI/GN, Adj. [pronounced as if written 


benine, from benignus, Lat.] having a diſpofi- 

tion that inclines a perſon to do a good action 

to another; kind; generous,' or liberal. In 

1 wholeſome, gentle, — of a 
nign, mild. nature. Arbusb. 

BENIV/GNESS, S. [from benign and neſs] 

, os fitsa 


chat quality which inclines & per 
thing to do good to another. 


BENIG'NITY, S. [the g bs retained in the | 


pronunciation of the ward, though dropped in 
the former; Benignitas, Lat.] 6 dif .of 
mind inclining one perſon to be kind to an- 
other, In Surgery, that hieb oz 
avours any operation, The þenignity of the 
ſerum ſendeth out better matter far a callus.“ 


Miſeman. 

ENI/GNLY, Adv. [from benign and 5 
in ſuch a manner as to ſhew kindneſs and can- 
deſcenſion. . Glorious as he roſez denignly 
he ſet.” Prior. 

BE'NISON, S. [benifſons, of benir, Fr. ta 
bleſs] a blefling, or an act, whereby a perſon 
wiſhes or prays for the happineſs of another; 
applied to the blefſings of a parent; @ rapture 
of joyful gratitude on account ef ſome benefit 
2 « To love the traveller's bepiſon,”* 

te, 

BENT, S. [from bend, bendte, from bende, 
If.) that part of a ſtick, &c, which is forced 
trom a * or raight line j that which forms 


| 


Hraigbt; 
On a bent, the temple Rood.” Dryd. Tens 
dency, ar. the different a 
obj « Apply itſelf to dente and turns of 
the matter in its reſearches,” Locke, In Agri: 
culture, a kind of graſs, called S#nt-graſs. | 


Pe. 
To BENU'M, v. A. [from ber 
to take away, or deſtroy the ſe 
applied to the effect of cold upon the exttemg 
parts of the body; ot the approach of death, 
and ſtupifying violence of any diſorde. 


be unable to re 


the 2 pronouns 2 


5 
an angle, or craokedneſs, in oppotitioa to 


the declivity, or of a hill, 


arances of an 


BE/NTING-TIME, 8. [from bent, £ a kiks. 


of graſs, and tine] the feafon wherein pigeons 
feed on bent- graſi, which is before the peas 
are ri | 


— N 


To BE PAINT, V, A. [from be and pain] 


to cover with artificial colours. Figucativ 
to change the colour of the complexion, 4 E 
* a maiden, bluſh INE: ny aks 


To BEPI'SS, v. A. [from be and pi 


n ane 's urine 
ade the knight 


iſs & 
- ToBEQUY/ATH, V. = and 
Sar. Fwithan, Goth. to Fal te leave a pers 


piſs] a 
"_ 


ſon any thing by will. 


BE UBATHMENT; 9 9. [from bequiath. 
and ra 5 the leaving Ring or the thing 


left by will. Seldom uſe 


BE UEST, 8. — omihing 
left by Ol . — . 

Ta BERATTTLE, v. A. (om be and” 
ratth} to multe a noiſe at; inclading the idea 
of conternpez to. ſcold. 480 ,! W 
mon 5 5 

To BERE/AVE; v. N. [preter bireavel, 


or bereft; from bertafan, Sax. berowven, Belge. 


berauben, Teut.] ta takeaway by force, in- 


. 2 pity; 0 ally to rob; in; 
a. | 


BE DAVEMENT. 5.1 S. [from bew the 


act of takin Ways, A 2 p 
tate of any 4 . 
BRRE /F T, Prot. Nane 
BE/RGAMO, S, Fer r. ee 
manufactured with ſevetal 


or of flocks, of wool, —.— *. can, 
or goat*s hair: 

BE'RGAMO'T, 8. [kergamette, Fr.] in 
Gardening, a fine-} Juicy pear, of a globular 
form, and, a coat: of an olive colout, mixes 
| with braun; an eſſence ar perfume, draws 
from the fruit of a lemon- tres ingrafted with, 
the ſtock of a bergamot pear · tree 3 likewiſe a 
kiud of ſnuff, of a large grain, ſaid to be only 
pure tobacco, with ſome of this eflence rubbey 


| into *. 


BE'RG-MASTER S. from berg, berg, 
or „ Sax, a town, hill, or caftle, and 
maſter] the bailiff or chief officer among the 
Derbyſhire miners, 

— 8. [from berge a hill, nad 


mor, 


B E R | 
met, Sax. a council] a court held on a hill 
in Derbyſhire, to decide the controverſies hap- | 
ing between the miners, _ 
To BERHY'ME, V. A. [from be and 
] to make a perſon or thing the ſubject 
of a poem; uſed by way of contempt, * Now 
| berbym'd ſo long. Pepe. = 
BERKSHIRE, 8. [from Bearwueſcyre, 
Sax. whence Bearrucſcyre and Barrucſhyre, 
and thence Barkfhire or Berkfbire] in Geogra- 
phy, a county in England, bounded by Hamp- 
ſhire on the S. by Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire 
on the W. by the Thames on the N. and by 
Middleſex and Surry on the E. Its air is heal- 
thy, and its ſoil fertile; its chief products 
are wollen-cloth, ſail-cloath, and malt. It 
& 39 miles long, and 29 broad, containing 
527 acres, 140 pariſhes, 17,000 houſes, 12 
market towns; ſends nine members to parlia- 
ment, two of which are knights of the ſhire; 
and gives the title of ear] to a branch of the 
Howards. r 
BERLIN, S. from yr, Ifl. bairgs, Goth. 
a a town, and Un, a diminutive particle] in Ge- 
ography, the capital of the marquiſate of Bran · 
denburgh, in Germany, and the royal reſidence 
of che preſent celebrated king of Pruſſia. It 
is large, and well built: its chief manufac- 
dures; beſides various works in gold and filver 
re. thoſe in poliſhed ſteel, and glaſs, light 
iu, coarſe cloths, ſtockings, Sc. Berlin is 
applied to a carriage of the charjot kind, very 
convenient for travelling, being. both. lighter 
and leſs apt to be overturned than a Chariot. 
+ BERME, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, a piece 
of ground from three to five feet wide, left be- 
tween the rampart and the moate;' to receive 
the earth falling from the rampart, by. that 
means hindering it from filling the moate: it 
is ſometimes palliſado edc. 
ll BER O#B,: V. A. {from be and rob] to 
; to take away the property of a perſon. 
of yourlelf-you thus. derotoad ne,, Tag 


vou thus 


21 dom uſed. 630% LOSS? 1D. 15.4 

BE RRV, S. I from ber, Il. Jerigen. Sax. 

from beron, Sax. to bear] in Botany. See 
BAC CA. ; Ker | gf BEAD © "SLY 1. 

o BERRY, V. N. [from the noun] to 
produce berries, In the North, it ſigniſies to 
Arite, from ber, Iſl. to beat, or threſh, .. 

BE'RR Y-BEARING, Adj. [trom berry 
and bearing] that which bears berries ;. other- 
wiſe termed bacriſerous, from the Latin. 

BERTRAM, S. {pyretbum, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, an herb, named baſtard pellitroy, 

BE/R WICK or BAR WICK, upon Tweed, 
an old frontier-town, being a county and town 
of itſelf, as in all proclamations, c. it is diſ- 
tinctly mentioned after England and Wales. 

Though on the north fide of the Tweed, it is 


BES 
dured it to the obedience of Edward IV. from 


without diſturbance, ' It is a large, populous, 
and fortified mayor town, with a garriſon in 
it, but not ſo much minded ſince the union of 
both kingdoms. Its language, manners, and 


52 miles N, W, of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
and 300 N. of London, Lat. 55 deg. 40 min. 
N. long. 1 deg. 40 min, Wx 
_ BERYL, S. _—_— Gr.] a precious 
tranſparent flone; like cryftal, ound in the 
mines of the Indies. | 2 

To BESCRE EN, V. A. {from be and 
ſcreen] to conceal, or hide any thing. Be- 
ce ſcreen d in night. Sha. Seldom uſed. _ 

To BESEECH, V. A. [preter I beſengbt, 
1 have bought, from be and ſecan, preter 
ſobte ; werſocken, Belg.] to intreat with great 
earneſtneſs; to aſk for as a favour, in an hum- 
'ble and fuppliant manner. 


To BESE'EM,. V. N. [beziemen, Beig.] 


to ſoit, applied to a means; to become, or be 
worthy of, applied to character or dignity, 7 
To BESE “T, V. A. ¶ preter I beſet, I baue 
beſet ;_ beſetan, Sax. beſet, preter; gaſitan, 
Goth. preter gaſat] to ſurround, ſo as not to be 
able to eſcape without difficulty, alluding to an 
enemy's. ſurtounding a body of men, or ſome 
fortified place. - To endanger, to encompaſs, 
uſed with the particle with. We are beſer 
toit thieves.” Shak. | Tg "2 
To BESH ITE, V. A. [becheifſen, Belg. ] 
to ſoil, or foul with excrem ent. 

To BESHRE'W, V. A. [from beſcbreyen, 


Teut, to inchant; be/orywen, Sax. to conteſs] 


to with anything unhappy or miſcrable to 'a 


perſon. “I beſprexy us both,” Dy. Sel. 


dom uſ ec ei le 
BESIDE, or BESIDES, Prep, ¶ tom he 
and fide, Sax. beſyden; beſydens, Belg, - beſei 
Teut.] by the-ſfide, or near, applied to ſitua- 
tion. To ſit down befde him.“ , Bacon, 
&, Befide him hung his bow. Par. Left. In 
the enumerat ion or detail of particulars, ſome · 
thing more, over, and above. . In man there 
is a natute found I ſide the ſenſes. Davis, 
Great numbers, be/ide thoſe whoſe names are 
in the Chriſtian records.“ Addiſ. Inconſiſtent 
with ; not relating to; not diſcoverable by. 
% A method &fide and above the diſcoveries of 


7 man's teaſon. South, © It is Sede my re 


ſent buſineſs.” Locke, Before a reciprocal 
pronoun, as\bimſelf, &c. it implies the loſs of 
reaſon, or madneſs, * Thou art befide thyſelf." 
As, Uſed adverbially, it implies an addition» 
al circumſtance, or ſomething more than what 
bas been mentioned. Beſides, you know 
not. Dryd. The reſt; or that which has 


y included in Northumberland, It was not been already ſpoken of, or mentioned, 


the bone of contention between England 


and Scotland, and often poſſeſſed alternately by |- 


each; till Thomas Stanley, with great loſs, re- 


* Haſt thou any here 94/ides.”* Gen. xix. 12. 
To BESIE GE, V. A. [from bc and fiege, 
pronounced as it written with a double ee be- 


ecke! 


which time it has been poſſeſſed by the Engliſh 


laws, are a mixture of the Engliſh and Scottiſh, - 
It ſends two members to parliament, and lies 


* 


e * * =— 
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in love with. Beſerted on that face and eyes. 
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Fre] to ſurround, or attack a place with an 
army, in order to conquer and get maſter of it. 
BESIE/ GER, S. [from b;fege and er] a 
perſon who attempts to take a' town, by en- 
camping againſt it. 1 4 6 
To BESLU'/BBER, V. A. [from be and 


Peubber] to daub, or ſmite with any thing that 


raiſes a diſagreeable idea, _ T 

To BESME/AR, V. A. [from be and 
rear] to cover or daub with any thing which 

alters the colour of a thing, raiſes an idea 

of ſomething not cleanly. , Figuratively, to 


_ tarn\ſh, or deprive of its luſtre, applied to 


character, Sc. Would not Jet ingratitude 
ſo much beſmear it. Shak. :  * 
To BESMO'KE,' V. A. [from be and 
e] to ſoil ; to foul, or dry in ſmoke, 

To BESMU'T, v. A, {from be and ſmritan, 
Sax.] to ſmear with any thing black; eſpe- 
cially applied to diſcolouring a thing by ſmoke, 
ſoot, &c, „ f | 

. BE'SOM, S. [| beſm, , Sax.] an in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of a long bandle, to which 
birch or ruſhes are faſtened, uſed by houſewives 
to ſweep their floors from ſand or duſt ; by the 
Londoners generally filed a Sram. 

To BESO'T, V. A. [from be and ſer] to 
ſtupify with gluttony and drunkenneſs. Uſed 
with the particle on, to doat, or be extremely 


BESO'UGHT, Part, 2 of Beſeech, 
To BESPA/NGLE, V. A. from be and 
lc] to make a thing glitter, by the means 
of ſome ſmall ſhining object. The heavens 
« beſpangling.”* Pope. 

o BESPA/TTER, V. A. {from be and 
ſpatter] to wet, by caſting ſmall quantities of 
water, Figutatively, to ſoil or tarniſh the cha- 
rater of a perſon. © Whom never faction 
could 1 Soift. | 

To BESPA/WL, V. A. [from be and 
ſpawwl] to daub with ſpittle. 
To BESPE'AK, V. A. [preter I beſpoke, 


or 1.beſpake; —_— , or beſpoken ; from 
be, for, and ſpacan, AX. beſpec ben, Teut. to 


6 
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quors,' Thou mĩghteſt beſpice a eup.“ Shak, 

To BESPIT, V. A. to wet with fpittle ; 
to ſpit upon, | 5, | 
 BESPOAKE, irregular, Part from "2 

To BE SPOT, V. A, [from be and ſpor 
to mark with ſpots, 135 

To BESPRE AD, V. A. ¶ from be and ſpreadz 
of ſprædan, or ſpredan, Sax. ] to extend a thing 
at full length over another; to cover with. 
« With painted flowers beſpread. Dryd. 

To BESPRI/NKLE, V. A. {from be and 
ſprintle, of qpringe, Sax, beſprengen, beſprint- 
zen, Teut, | to ſpurt, or throw water upon a 
thing, ſo as to make it fall upon it in drops. 

To BESPU!TTER, V. A. [from be and 
ſputter] 10 wet any thing, by torcing ſpittle in. 
drops from between the lips, 

BEST, Adj. [the ſuperlative degree of 

; the comparatiye berter, from god, or bet 
ettera, leit, Sax. ] the highieſt degree of g 

Uſed with the verb do, the utmoſt exertion af 
power, or ability. Let each man do his 
ben.“ Shak. „ Alnaſcher in order to makethe 
beſt of it. © Addiſ. | 

BESTIV/AL, Adj. 2 beſtia, Lat. a 
beaſt] that which has the nature of a beaſt. 
Applied figuratively to one that ſeems to have 
no regard for reaſon, delicacy, virtue, ſhame, 
or humanity, 4% 


- BESTIALITY, s. [from B al] chat qua- 


{ lity which is contrary to the right uſe of ea - 
} ſon ; oppoſite to every principle of humanity, 


BE/STIALLY, Adv. [from bia! and 51 
in ſuch a manner as to reſemble a beaſt, and 
below the dignity of humanity. 


To BESTYCK, V. A. [preter I befluck, or 
have befluck, from be and flick] to fix darts, ar 


any pointed thing or mark upon a ſubject; to 

wound all over. © Truth ſhall retire 

with ſlanderous darts. Par, Lof. . 
To BESTVR, V. A. [from be and ffir] to 


exert one's power vigorouſly, Generally uſed 


with the reciprocal pronouns, bim, ber, himfelf, 
Ke. They muſt needs beftir themſebves."” 


Ray. : 
To BESTO W, V. A. [beftedan, Belg.] to 


buy] to give orders for the making of a thing; [give a perſon a thing which he had no right to 


to make a bargain for the purchaſe of any thing, 
in order to prevent others from buying it; to 
engage beforehand. ** To beſpeak his cuſtom,” 
Life of F. Bull. To diſcover beforehand, or 
ſorebode; to addreſs in diſcourſe; to ſpeak to. 
« Thus the queen beſpoke.” 1. 'To de- 
clare; to ſhew. ** Orders that beſpeak a mind 
« compoſed.” _ . 5 

BESPE AK ER, S. [from beſpeak and er] 
he that gives orders for the making of any thing 
to an art ſieer, or manufacturer... 

To BESPE/CKLE, V. A. [from be and 

ke, ſæpiecic, Pol.] to mark with ſpots, 

To BESPE W, 2 A. [from be and ſpero 
of ſpivan, Sax. ] to vomit upon. 

To BESPI'CE, V. A: [from be and ſpice] 


to ſeaſon with ſpices, generally applied to li- 


7 


demand; to give in marriage, uſed with the 
prepoſition upon, before the receiver. I could 
have beſtowed her upon a fine gentleman,” 


Tatler. No. 75. To place, to lay up in a 


place. Beflozwed them in the houſe. z 
Kings, vi. 24. This laſt ſenſe is derived 
from be and fozw, Sax. a place. 1 
BESTO'WER, S. [frem beftorn and er] he 
that gives a thing; he that conters a favour. 


BESTRA'UGHT, Part. [perhaps uſed for ' 


diftraight, of diſtraciꝭ] deprived of reaſon ; mad, 
or diftrated, ** I am not beflravght.”” Shak. 


Not in uſe. 


To BESTRE'W, v. A. [part. beflrewed © 
or beftrozon] to ſcatter, or ſprinkle over; to 


cover with. | 


To BESTRIDE, v. A. {from be ang 
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motion. They both berook them ſeveral 


-BEDLAM. 


to bind and fetter as a captive. * She it is that 


$etid; from tid, Sax. time, ſeaſon, or oppor- 


i Cloten. bal. 


SET 

ride] to ftand over any thing, fo as to have it 
between our legs, or à leg on each fide of it. 
As this poſture is that of a perſon on horſe- 
back; it is put figuratively for a pet ſon riding, 
ur He beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds.“ Shak, 
To BESTU'D, V. A. [from be and fd] 

to adorn with ſhining dots, marks, or ſtuds, 
BE T, S. [from wertan, Teut. wvedden, Belg. 
cweddian, Sax; to lay a wager, from wed, Sax. 
a wager, & being often exchanged for a ww, as 
Fepaelebe, ſchwalbe, Teut. a ſwallow] the 
money depoſited” by each of the parties who lay 
u wager, to be given to him Who wins. 
To BET, V\ A. ¶ from the noun] to lay 2 
To BET ATK RE, V. A. [preter I betook, part. 
paſlive betalen, from be and take, Betæcan, Sax. ] 
to apply; to have recourſe to, with the reci- 
procal pronouns bim, ber, &c, and the particle 
#0; © Here I betake myſelf to them again.“ 
vodey, To take to, fly, or go, applied to 


ways.” Par. Loft. | 
To BETE/EM, v. A. [from be and teem] 
to deſtow, or give. So would I beteem to you 
Yhis ſword.“ Fairy Q. To produce, alluding 
to the teeming-time of animals. I could 
well r them from the tempeſt of mine 
. Sbaleſ. 
. BETHINK, V. A. [preter I bethoug ht, 
from be and thencan, Sax. which makes herbe 
or thuthe in the preter ; thog%gan, preter thabta, 
Goth. ] to recal back ſomething paſt into the 
mind; to recolle& one's ſelf ; to ſuſpend our 
thoughts. I have bethougbt me of another 
4 fault, Shat. © Confideration may allay his 
heat, and mike him betbink himſelf.” ' 
- BE'THLEHEM, S. [from nn Heb. a houſe, 
und ter Heb, bread] the name of a city in 
adca, famous for being the birth-place of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Applied, ac- 
cording to its etymology, to an hoſpital, and 
ut preſent appropriated to that where lunatics 
are confined, "near Moorgate, London. See 


** BE'THLEHEMITE, S. [from Bethlehem] 
2 perſon confined, or fit to be confined, in a 
mad-houſe, called a Beulamite. 
- BETHO'UGHT, the preter of Bethink, 

To BETHRAL, V. A. [from be and thral] 


did my lord berbra!.” Fairy ©. Seldom uſed. 
To BETHU MP, V. A. [from be and 
ebump] to bang, or beat; a ludicrous word. 
* J never was fo herbumpt. Sbak. 

To BETVDE, V. A. Ipreter it betided, or 


tunity] to happen to 'a perſon; to befal; 
wſcd both of good and bad events; and ſome- 
times with the particle o, What has beride 


-- BETYME, or BETI/MES, Adv. ¶ from be, 
Sax. about, near, or at, and time, of tima, Sax. 
a feafon, or opportunity] in ſeaſon; without 
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in Botany, a plant, in great repute all over the 
Eaſt, reſembling that which bears pepper; but 
ſo weak as to need a prop to ſupport it. | 5 

ToBETO'/KEN,V.A.[from be and toten] to 
declare, to ſhe w, or diſcover by marks, or ſigns. 

BET OO R, irregular participle, from betale, 

To BET OSS, V. A. [from be and toſs] to 
be toſſed about; to de agitated, diſturbed, 
troubled, or tormented. My beteſſed ſoul.“ 
Shak, | FF. 

To BETRA!Y, V. A. [bedrieghen, Belg. 
Berrlegen, to deceive, bedrager, Dan. to deceive; 
to defraud, of drugen, Teut. a trick, dry, Sax{ 
an impoſtor, traudire, Ital. traber, Fr.] to de- 
liver a perſon up to his enemies, though bound 
to the contrary; to diſcloſe a ſecret entruſted 
to one; to diſcover ſome failing. Leſt you 
betray your ignorance.” Warts, To diſcover, 
© Nor a ſtone betr he place where once 
the very ruins lay.“ Addiſ, | 

BETRA'YER, S. _ betray and er] the 
perſon who treacherouſſy delivers another inte 
the hands of his enemies; one who diſcloſes a 
ſecret, Applied figuratively to things, with 
great elegance. Fear the berrayer of all ſur- 
cours. Hooker, NN | 
To BETRVM, V. A. [from be and trim] 
to adorn or embelliſh the perſon with dreſs ; 
applied with gregt beauty tothe flowery creation. 
re The banks with pionied and tulip'd brims, 
„Which ſpungy April at thy heſt _— 

, *. 


betrowwen, Belg. betrawen, Teut. of tre, Teuf, 
faith] to promiſe a perſon in marriage, In 
Law, to nominate, to a biſhopric, ©* Conſe- 
crated a biſhop unto that church, whereunts 
he was not before berrotbed. 2. 
To BETRU'ST, V. A: [from be and ruft] 
to truſt, or rely upon the fidelity of another, 
applied both to perſons or things. Berrufl 
him with all the good. Grew, © Whatſoever 
you would betruft to your memory. War's. 
BETTER, Adj. [the comparative degree 
of good, of which beft is the ſuperlative] that 
which exceeds, is better or preferable to the 
thing it is compared with. Altered for the. 
better"? Uſed as a ſubſtantive, a perſon of rank 
or authority ſuperior io ourſelves, © The 
courteſy of nations allows you my better.*' Shak, 
BETTER, Adv. [the comparative of well] 
in à more perfect, exact, manner; more ad- 


vantageous, or profitable, 


To BETTER, V. A. [from the adjective, 
Beftern, Teut.] to improve; to increaſe the va- 
lue of a thing; to amend by change; to ſur- 
paſs ; to excel; to ſtrengthen, or add ſtrength to. 
« During a treaty to better a party. Bacon. 
| BETTER, S. [ftom ber] one who lays 
a Eo Ga 3 


Sey. % Learn bennmes. Par, Reg, Soon; | 


BETWEEN, 


lin a Hort fime, Joined with morning, early; 
© They roſe betimes in the morning. 1 Mace. 


BETLE, BETEL, or BETRE, S. [Ind.] 


To BETRO!TH, v. A. [from be and troth, | 
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. 
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eee 


Bax, from be and tevee, Sax. foi, or tauee, 


middle or the having one of the two things 


of each, © Betturen black and white.“ Ap- 


A reciprocation on both ſides, applied to friend- 


me. By themſelves, privately, excluſive 


_ vault, Bevil angle, is that which is not ſquare, 


eommon drink, or any thing drinkable ; a treat 
 tloaths ; a treat at a perſon's firſt coming to 


number of birds collected t 


 guvaruan, Sax, warer, Belg.] to act with ſo 


_ *" BEWVTCHERY, 8. [from bewiteb] in 


BEW 
- BETWE!EN, prep. ¶ bereneonan, betwijnan, | 
Belg. two] applied to fituation, it ſignifies the 


mentioned on each fide of us. Applied to time, 
the middle ſpace, or that which is included 
within the periods mentioned. Beteucen the 
promiſe made to Abraham, and the coming 
of Chriſt,” Applied to qualities, partaking 


plied to things oppoſite or contrary to each 
other, it implies ſeparation, or the idea of dif- 
ference acquired by compariſon. © Diftinguiſh 
betwveen what require, and what not.“ Locke, 


ſhip, A great friendſhip bet2zveen him and 


any others, © That was done betzveen 
them.“ Greenwood, Betzucen is properly uſed 
of only two perſons, but among, when more 
are included, ö 
BETWIXT. Prep. [etzoix, betzwux, and 
betzveox, Sax. ] uſed indifferently for between 3 
which ſee. 
" BEVEL, or BE!VIL, S. among Joiners, a 
kind of ſquare, one or both legs of which are 
crooked, according to the ſweep of an arch, or 


whether it be obtuſe, or acute. | 
To BE/VEL, or BEVIL. V. A. [from the 
ſubſtantive] to form a bevil angle, in oppoſi- 
tion to a right one. 

BEV:'ERAGE, S. [beveragio, Ital. from 


beuere, to drink, avage, Fr.] any 
at putting on, or firſt wearing a new ſuit of 


priſon, called likewiſe garniſh. 
*  BE'VY, S. [from beva, Ital.] a flock, or 
3 an aſ- 
ſembly, or company. 1 
To BEWA'IL, V. A. [from be and wail, 
of wa, Sax. grief | to grieve for any calamity, 
To BEWARE, V. A. ¶ from be and ware, 


much caution as to provide againſt any future 
obſtacle or mis fortune. | 

To BEWE'T, v. A. [from be and wet] to 
make moiſt or wet. 
To 'REWVLDER, V. A. [from 3e and 
wild, of walla, Sax. a wood, or wil- 
derheſs] to loſe in a place, or wood, which 
has no certain path. Figuratively, to puzzle 
and perplex the mind with difficulties. © Loſt 
and bezvildered in the fruitleſs ſearch. Addif. 
To BEWVYTCH, V. A. {from be and 


_ evitch] to injure by, or ſubject to, the power 


of diabolical charms and incantations. In a 
ſecondary ſenſe, to operate ſo powerfully on the 
mind by perſonal or mental charms, as to cap- 
tivate and be irreſiftable, © Filled with ſuch 
bewitching tenderneſs and rapture.” Specr̃. 
No. 223, 


BIB 


the time of ignorance, ſuppoſed to be an irre- 
ſiſtable power, which perſons dealing in magic, 
or with the devil, had over others. In its 


tal, Sc. © There is a certain beroitchery, or 
facination in words. Sor b. f 
 BEWITCHMENT,S. ¶ from bezwrirch] the 
power of charming irrefiſtably, ** The Be- 
witchment of ſome popular man. Shak. 
Seldom uſed. 5 gh 
To BEWRA!Y, V. A. r or Tore 
an, Sax. the g ſounded like a y, tproeghen 
lg. Minſhew deduces it from bewzwyre, Goth. 
to diſcover a thing that is hid, or ſecret, either 
through ſimplicity or treachery. 
BEWRA/YER, S. [from bewwray and er] 
a perſon who diſcovers a thing which ſhould 
be concealed ; a divulger of ſecrets, | 
BEYO/ND, Prep. | geand, begeond, bepeon- 
dan, Sax. ] a word 7, (en rol Ip un 
thing. Applied to a place, the farther fide of 
any thing, or that which is at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from us; farther than. Beyond the 
mountain.“ Acroſs, or over. © Beyond the 
fea,” Deut. xxx. 13. Too great for, or 
out of the reach of; exceeding ; above; ſape- 
rior. © Thy goodneſs beyond thought. Par. 


BE'/ZOAR, S. in its primary ſenſe, an an- 
tidote againſt poiſon, In its ſecondary, a me- 
dicinal ftone brought from the Eaft or Weſt 
Indies, found in the ſtomach of an animal of 
the goat kind, and compoſed of ſeveral coats, 
like an onion. | 
BEZOA'/RDIC, Adj. [from bezoar] medi- 
cines compounded with bezoar. ' 

BIA'NGULATED, or BIANGULOUS, 
Adj. [from bis, Lat. twice, and angulus, Lat. 
a corner] that which has two 2 


ners. | 

BIAS, S. [3iavs, Fr.] the weight lodged in 
one fide of a bowl to direct or regulate it in its 
courſe, and to turn it from a ſtraight line. Fi- 
guratively, an influence, propenſity, or any 
thing which directs the courſe of a perſon's 
actions to a particular end. 

To BIAS, V. A. [from the noun] to in- 
fluence a perſon to any particular meaſures of 

BIB, S. [from 51, Lat. to drink] a piece 
of linen put under the chins of infants when 
feeding, to keep the victuals which is ſpilt 
from their cloaths; likewiſe a piece of linen 
pinned on the front of the ſtay of thoſe of 
more advanced vears. 

BIBA'CIOUS, Adj. [4:3ax, Lat.] much 
addicted to drinking ; or drinking to exceſs. 

BIBA CTT V. S. [bibacitas, Lat.] the qua- 
lity of drinking too much. 

BVBBER, S. [from bibo, Lat. to drink] a 
perſon who drinks to exceſs. | 

BVBLE, S. [from 8:;3c;, Gr. a book] the 
volume containing the great truths of religion 


and conduct revealed fromm heaven by God, 


| __ comprehending 


ſecondary ſenſe, a charm, either perſonal, men- 


or Cor- - 


BID : 
comprehending the Old and New Teſtament ; 
though ſometimes adplied to the Qld only, as 
the word Teſtament is reſtrained to the New, 
The tranſlation of this ſacred volume was be- 


gun very early in this kingdom, and ſome part | 


of it was done even by king Alfred. Adelmus 
tranſlated the Pſalms into Saxon in 70g; other 


parts were done by Edfrid, or Ecbert, in 730; | 


the whole by Bede, in 731. Freviſa publiſhed 
the whole in Engliſh, in 1357. Tindal's was 
brought hither in 1534 ; reviſed and altered in 
1538; publiſhed with a preface of Cranmer's 
in 1549. In 1551, another tranſlation was 
pnbliſhed, which being reviſed - by ſeveral 
biſhops, was printed with their alterations in 
x560, In 1607, a new tranſlation was pub- 
liſhed by authority, which is that in preſent uſe. 

BIBLIO'GRAPHER, S. [from SiC, 
Gr. a book, and y-apw, to write] one who 
writes or copies books. 

BIBLIO'/THECAL, S. [from 6:b/cotbeca, 
Lat. a library] belonging to a library, | 

BYBULOUS, Adj. [bibulus, Lat.] that 
which ſucks or drinks any fluid or moiſture, 

BICE, S. in Painting, a blue, or bluiſh- 

n colour, 7225 

To BI'CKER, V. N. [from bicre, Brit. to 
conteſt] to ſkirmiſh, or quarrel; to tremble, 
or quiver, or move backwards and forwards. 
e The bickering flame. Par. Let. The 
 Gickering ſtream. Thomſon, ; 

BCKERER, S. [from bicher and er] one 
who is quarrelſome. 

BUCKERING, S. [from bicter] a quarrel, 
firmiſh, or ſudden attack, oppoſed to a ſet or 
pitched battle, ** They fell to ſuch a bicker- 
inp.” Sidney. ©* Our antient bicterings. 

BFCORN, or BYCORNOUS, Adj. [from 
bis, twice, and cornu. Lat; a horn, that which 
has two horns, © The letter V, er bicornous 
element of Pythagoras. Brown, - 


To BID, V. A. {preter I bid, bad, Bade, 1 


bare bid, or bidden ; from biddan, Sax. preter 
bed and bed; bidgan, preter bath, Goth. bid, 
If. to pray, or beadan, Sax. to command] to 
requeſt, or invite a perſon as a gyeſt ; to order 
or command; to offer a ſum for the purchaſe 
of a thing; to publiſh ; or proclaim. Our 
bands thrice id. Gay. To offer or denounce. 
« He 6:45 defiance. Granv. | 

BVDDEN, Part. Paſſ. [from bid, to invite, 
or beodan, Sax. to command] invited. Bid- 
ger. gueſts.” Philips. Commanded or forced, 
% Teach infant cheeks a bidden_ bluſh to 
know.” Pope. | 

BIDDER, S. [from bid and er] one who 
offers a price for any commodity, . 
BIDDING, S. [from id] command, and 
order, including generally the idea of a ſupe- 
rior. © At his ſecond bidding darkneſs fled,” 
Ait. | 

To BIDE, V. A. [bidan, abidan, Sax. bei- 
dan, Goth.] to endure, or ſuffer ; to dwell, 


YES 
1 BIDE'NTAL, Adj. {biders, Lat.] that 
which has two teeth. Figuratively, that which 
has two prongs. ** Forks, when only bidental,"* 
Swift. 

BYDING, S. [from bids] conſtant ſtay, or 
reſidence in a place. At Antwerp has my 
conſtant 5;ding been.“ Rotve. | 

BIE'NNIAL, Adj. [from bienns, Lat. Ithat 
which continues, or has been, for two years, 

BIER, S. [beer, Sax, from bran, Sax. to 
bear, ber, Arm, bar, Perſ.] a frame of wood, 
on which dead perſons are carried to the grave. 


Farming the firſt milk given by a cow 
calving. 45 | 
BYFEROUS, Adj, [b:s, Lat. twice, and fe- 
rem, Lat. bearing] bearing fruit twice a year, 
BIG, Adj. [bagate, bogatre, Ruſſ. a giant, 
bug, Dan. the be 10 applied to dimenſions, 
large, immenſe, ſwelling out. Joined to with, 
or of, pregnant; with child, “ Big with 
young. Bac. Swelling or diſtended with 
grief. Thy heart is hig. Shak, Applied to 
a perſon's looks or words, proud; haughty. 
BU/GAMIST, S. [ from 6bigamy] one who 
has married another before the death of hit 
firſt wife. | 
BVYGAMY, S. [from 518, Lat. twice, and 
2/40, Gr. a marriage] a double marriage, or 
the having of two wives at the ſame time; 
which is felony by the law. 
BIG-BEL'LIED, Adj. 1 big and belly] 
ſwelling out, applied to ſails filled with wind 
with child; pregnant. 


of an infant, covering the hind-part of its head, 
and made cloſe, to keep the upper or mould of 


it warm. 


cumference of the coil of a rope, oppoſed to its 
ends or extremities, | 


neſs, either with reſpect to quantity, bulk, or 
dimenſions. | | 
BVGOT, S. [ſuppoſed to be derived from 
Rollo's refufing to kiſs the toe of Charles the 
Vth of France, when he received his daughter 
in marriage, and the inveſtiture of the duke - 


Ne ſe by God, on which account he was called 
by the king a bigot] a perſon who is ſtrongly 
and immoveably attached to any religion or 


urged to convince him by a contary party. Uſed 
in a bad ſenſe. 


BI/'GOTTED, Adj. [from4iger] obſtinately 


firmneſs ; obſtinacy, or attachment to any 
party or opinion, | 

BILE, S. { from b ilis, Lat.] in Anatomy, 3 
yellow bitter liquor or fluid, ſeparated from the 
blood in the liver, collected in the gall-bladder, 
and diſcharged into the lower end of the duo- 


live, remain, or continue, in à place. See 


ABIDE. | 


denum. | 
BILE, 


- BIF'STINGS, S. [from byfling, Be. is | 
ter 


 BIGGIN, S. [beguin, Fr.] the under-cap | 


BIGHT, 8. [hygen. Sax, to bend] the cir- | 


BI/GNESS, S. [from big and neſs] large- _ 


dom from him, with this Gothic expreffion, 
opinion, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt reaſon 


prepoſſeſſed in favour of a perſon, or opinion, 
BI/GOTRY, S. [from biger] unreaſonable _ 


% 
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: NLE, 8. [from bile, Lax, buyl; Belg. 
buile, Dan. buel, Teut,] a red inflammatory 
ſwelling or tumor, very ſore, and cured by ſup- 
puration. . 
BILGE, 8. e, Sax. bi/gra, If}, a ſtorm] 


that part of a ſhip's bottom on which, toge- 
ther with the keel, ſhe reſts, when a- ground. 
Bilge-woater, that which reſts on a ſhip's bot- 
tom, on account of its ape Te erte 
o to the well. Bi , is that which is 
applial to the n to exhauſt or 
mp out the bilge- water. 
To BILGE, v. N. [from the noun] a fea 


term, to damage, or break the; boards of a 


ſhip or veſſel againſt a rock, ſo as to make a 
paſſage for the water to enter; to ſpring, a 
leak. | | 


BILIARY, Adj. {from bile, or bilis, Lat.] 
in Anatomy, that which belongs to, or con- 
veys, the bile. 11 
BpPLINGSG ATE, S. a gate, port, or ſtairs, 
on the River Thames, London, noted for the 
reſort of fiſhermen and fiſhwomen, Figura- 
tively, low abuſe and ſcurrilous language, al- 
luding to that which is made uſe of by thoſe 
who frequent this place. $33 6 

To BILK, V. A. [Sill, bilken, bien, Teut. 
a gaming- table, belecgan, Sax. to lye, or de- 
ceĩve by lyes, ' bi/atcan, Goth. ] to cheat; to 
defraud; to contract a debt, and run away 
without paying it. CRAP, 

BILL, S, Lil, Sax.] the horny ſubſtance 
protuberating, and ſtanding out from the head 
of a bird, or fowl, and forming its mouth; a 


— 


* 


beak, . ' 4 . 48 ; I. + 
BILL, S, [3ilte, Sax, of Bill, Sax. ſteel] in 


Huſbandry, an edged tool, with a hooked 
point, of an axe kind, fitted to a handle, and 


uſed to lop trees. If the bandle be ſhort, it is 


named a Band. bill; but if long, a bedge. Gill. 
BILL, S. {bille, Sax. billet, Fr.] in Trade, 
a written or printed account of goods delivered 
to, or work; done by a perſon. In Commerce, 
a common obligation given by one perſon to 


another, or a writing wherein a perſon obliges 


himſelf to pay a ſum of money to another at a 
certain time, Bill of credit, is that which is 


given by one perſon to another, impowering 


him to take up money of his correſpondents in 
foreign countries. A Bill of entry, is an ac- 


count of goods entered at the  Cuftom-houſe, 


either inwards or outwards, mentioning the 
perſon exporting, &c.. the quality and ſpecies 


of the goods, where exported to, and from 
whence, Bill of exchange, is a piece of paper. 


drawn by a perſon on another in a different 
place or country for money received by him at 


| home, Bill of lading, is a memorandum or 


acknowledgement, under the hand of the maſter 
of a veſſel, of his having received goods on 
board, together with a promiſe to deliver them 
as conſigned. Bill of parcels, is an account given 
by the ſeller or buyer of the ſeveral goods 


bought, and their prices, Bill of ſale, is , 


BIN 


ſolemn contract under ſeal, whereby a perſon?” 


transfers all right and intereſt he has in his 
goods to another, Bill, in Law, is a fingle 
bond without a condition; a declaration in writ- 


by the perſon complained of, In Parliament, 
a writing containing ſome propoſals offered to 
the houſe to be paſſed into a law. A phyſi- 


a bill, giving an account of the number of 
perſons dying withia certain limits and times, 


entertainment, or of the proviſions in ſeaſon. 

To BILL, V. A. [from bill, Sax. a beak] to 
join bills together. Figuratively, to careſs 
with great fondneſs, in allufion to the manner 
of doves joining their bills together, 


ſomething wrote on it; a ticket directing ſol- 
diers where to lodge; 2 ſmall log of wood for 
firing. In Heraldry, a bearing reſembling a 
long ſquare, | 

BILLIARDS, 8. [it has no ſingular. Bil- 


liardo, Ital.] a kind of game plaid on an ob- 


long table, fixed exactly horizontal, and co- 


hazards, holes, or pockets, placed at the ends 
and fides of the table. 
BVLLON, S. [Fr.] in Coinage, à baſe 
metal, either of gold or filver, in which cop- 
is predominant. WEE 
BI'LLOW, S. [from 6:/g. Teut. $9/ge, Dan. 
bilgia, Iſl. a ſtorm, bilur, IN, a whirlpool or 
ſudden tempeſt] a large, high, ſwelling, and 
hollow wave, 
To BYLLOW, V. N. [from the noun] ts 


ſwell, or grow tempeſtuous; to raiſe in large 


heaps like the appearance of billows, © The 
bill-wing ſnow.” Prior. 2 

BULLOWY, Adj. [from i] ftormy, 
tempeſtuous, rifing, or ſwelling into large 
waves. IE . 


BIN, S. [5inne, Sax. Bense, Belg.] a long 


ſquare frame, or cheft of wood, wherein corn, 

To BIND, V. A. [preter bound, bind, Ill. 
by bonds; to ſurround, encompaſs,” confine, 
faſten together; to fix a bandage-on 3 to com- 
looſeneſs, or make coſtive. To bind a book, 
to ſew the ſheets together, and place them in 


juſtice. 2 
BIND, 8. {from the verb] in Botany, 2 
kind of hops. ; 


books; one who ties ſheaves together. In Sur- 
gery, a fillet, uſed to keep on the dreſſings of 
a fore, and rolled ſ.xeral times about it. 


2 


FEE : 


ing, expreſſing ſome grievance or wrong done 


cian's preſcription, A Gill of mortality, is 


A bill of fare, an account of the diſhes of an 


BVLLET, S. [Fr.] a ſmall paper, with 


vered with a cloth, with little ivory balls, 
which are driven by the oppoſite parties into 


bread, &c, are put. « © 
bancerdan, Perl. bindan, Sax. and Goth.] to 
deprive a perſon of the free uſe of his limbs' 
pel, force, reſtrain, In Phyſic, to ftop a 


a cover. With the word over, to be obliged, - 
under a certain penalty, to appear at a court of 


BI'NDER, s. {from &ind] one who. binds: 


BI'/NDING, S. [from $ird] that which is 
= | bound 
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Atted with two tubes, ſo that diſtant objects 


eyes, or fights, Binocular teleſcope. See BI- 


ſipecies. Bireb- bromm, is a broom or beſom, 
made with the imall twigs of tlie birch-tree, 


an engine to ſhoot with] a ſmall ſhot, or ar- 


1 a APY made with wire, 898 to keep birds 


in. | | | 
= 


I in __ 
bound, wound, or tied round any thing; a 
7 *-'The binding of his eyes. T. atler, 


" BUNOCLE, S. [from binus, Lat, two, and 
oculus, Lat. an eye] in Dioptrics, a teleſcope 


may be ſeen by both the eyes. 
. BINO/CULAR, Adj. that which has two 


NOCLE. 

BINO/MIAL, Adj. in Algebra, a root; con- 
fiſting only of two parts. 

BIO'GRAPHER, S. [| from þ©-, Gr. life, 
and yea p. to write] one who writes the lives 
of particular perſons. | 

BI'PAROUS,.Adj. [from bins and pario, 
Lat. to bring forth young] bringing forth two 
at a time, 

BI'PARTITE, Adj, [from binus, two fold, 
and partitus, ſopine of partior, Lat. to divide] 
having two parts anſwering to each other; di- 
vided into two, 

BIPARTVTION, S. [from bipartite, ] the 
att of dividing into two. 

 BY/PED, S. [bipes, Lat.] that which hath 
two feet. 

; BIPE'NNATED, Adj. [from binus and 

a, a wing, Lat.] having two wings. 

BIQUA/DRATE, or BIQUADRAYTIC, 
Adj. [from bis, Lat. twice, and. guadra, Lat. a 
{quare} the next power above the cube, or the 
ſquare of the cube root. Biquadratic equation, 
in Algebra, is any equation where the un- 
known quantity of the terms has four dimen- 
nons. Biguadritic power is the fourth power 
of a number, or the ſquare ſquared, Biqua- 
dritic root of 4 number is the ſquare root of the 
ſquare root. | 

BIQUUNTILE, Adj. from 57s, twice, and 
quintus,. Lat, five] in A — an aſpect of 
the planets, wherein they are 144 deg. from 
each other. 

BIRCH, S. [bire, birce, beorce, Sax. birch, 
Dan. berck, Belg. bivrke, Run. ] in Botany, 
betula, it hath male and female flowers at a diſ- 
tance from each other. Linnæus places it in 


the 4th ſect. of his 2 1ſt Ulaſs, There are four 


* 


See BESOM. 

BIRCHEN, Adj. [from birch arid en] made 
of birch, 

BIRD, S. [bird, birdde, Sax. a. young bird, 
from bredan, Sax. to breed, or cheriſh] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a twoo-footed animal covered 
with feathers, and furniſhed with wings, by 
means of which it can raiſe and ſuſtain itſelf 
in the air, and fly from place to place, 

BU/RD-BOLT, S. | from bird and belt, Sax. 


row, uſed in killing birds. 
.BVRD-CAGE; S. [from bird and cage] 


Bis. 


| BRD-CATCHER, 8. ffrom 3% add. 


_— one ng lives by — and felling 
ids. 

BI/RDER, 8 1 bird and 21 See 
BIRD-CATCHE 
BERD-LIME, S. [from bird nad lime, of 
liim, Belg, and Dan. lim, Teut.] a viſcous 
ſubſtance or glue, made uſe of by bird-catchers 
to take birds with. 


BI'RD's-NEST, S. [from bird and neſt, ſo 
called from the flowers. reſembling a bird's 


neſt, in Botany, 1 to be a ſpecies of 


the drucet, 

- BIRTH, 8. beorth, Sax. band; Teut. ghe- 
boorte, Belg.} natural exclufion of the fee- 
tus by the money ; the act of bringing forth; 
the entrance of a perſon into the world; any 
— rank or dignity inherited by de- 

cent, In Sea Affairs, a proper place for. a 
ſhip to ride in; the diſtance between a ſhip 
tony under ſail, and the ſhore 3 a place/ſepa- 

by canvaſs wherein the ſailors Meſs; and 
— their cheſts. A good birth, good accom- 
modations, wherein a perſon has every thing 
that is convenient. 

BURTH-DAY, S. [from birth and dey} 


the day on which a perion domes into the 


world, or is born. 
BURTH-N IGHT,S 

the night on which a rin is born. 
BLRTH PLACE, S. [from birtb. and 

2 the town or place w erein a perſon is 
TN. 

BIRTH-RIGH T, S. {from birth and right} 
the right which a perſon acquires by birth, ge- 
nerally applied to the firſt - born. 

BURTH-STRANGLED, Aj. [from birth 
and Hrangle] ſtrangled, chokes; or killed by 


ſuffocation, in coming into the world. Finger 


of birth-ſirangled babe. Shak, Mach. 

BIYSCOTIN, S. [Fr.] a confection made 
of flour, mormalade, eggs, GS. 

BISCUIT, S. [from bis, Lat. twier, ang 
cuit, Fr. baked] a kind of hard dry bread; 
made entirely of wheat flour, mixed with 
leaven and warm water, baked for long voy- 
ages four times, and prepared fix months be- 
fore it is ſhipped. It will keep'a whole year, 
Likewiſe a fine delicate paſtry; of cake, ma 
of fine flour, eggs, almonds, and toſe — 
or of flour, eggs, ſugar, and citron, we go 
peel, and baked twice. 

Ta BISE CT, V:. A. [from binus, two, 
and ſe, of ſeto, Lat. i in Geometry; to divide 
any line into two equal parts, 

. BISE/CTION, or BISSE/CTION,S. [from 
biſe#} in OP the act of dividing, ar 
the thing divided, into two equal parts, 

BISHOP, S. — 
biſchop, Belg. bi 


» Teut, from «iow 


Gr. an — a prelate, or perſon conſe- 
crated for the ſpiritual governinent and direc- 
tion of the dioceſe; whoſe juriſdiction conſiſts 


in collating to * ordaining prieſts og 
Geacond, 


. Ffrom birth and night} | 


biſceop, or biſcop; Sax, 


deacon 
ſchool- 


the re 


Man, 
from h 
iſle, a 
majeſt. 
Esker 
land. 
of Loi 
always 
accord 
BI“ 
wine, 
BIS 
Sax. it 
diſtric 
trict, 
BIS 
broth, 
accord 
fcowls, 
BI: 
BIS 
fideral 
and fit 
ceptib 
BIS 
extilts 
jan 
year, 
four y 
of Fel 
which 
beyon« 
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inftru1 
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cleft 1 
being 
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chine, 
partici 
BI” 
genere 
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descons, licenſing phyſicians,  forgeons, and 8 


ſchool- maſters. The a are all peers of 


the realm, except the biſhop of Sodor and 


Man, who ſeem to be excluded that privilege 
from his being nominated by the lord of that 
iſle, all the others being nominated by his 
majeſty ;' and from the iſland's being, as lord 
Coke obſerves, no part of the realm of Eng- 
land, Next to the two archbiſhops, the biſhops 
of London, Durham, and Winchefter, have 


always the precedence ; and the others follow | 


according to the date of their conſecration, 
BI/SHOP, S. a liquor made of water, 

wine, ſugar, and a Seville orange roafted, 
BIS/HOPRIC, S. [from 5% bp, and ric, 


diſtrict, ſubject to a perſon] the province, diſ- 
tri, or dioceſe, which belongs to a biſhop. | 
BISR, 8. 2 biſque, Fr.] a ſoup, or 
broth, made of different ſorts of fleſh boiled, 
according to Jobnſon. No pyramids, or 
fewls, or bifts of fiſh,” King's Art of Cookery, 
BSK ET, S. See BISCUIT.  - © 
BISMUTH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a con- 
ſiderable heavy ſemi-metal, of a much harder 
and firmer texture than antimony, very ſuſ- 
ceptible of ruſt, * | | 
BISSE/XTILE, S. [from bis, twice, and 
ſextilis, Lat. ſo called, becauſe the 6th of the 
calends of March was repeated in that year] a 
year, containing 366 days, happening every 
four years, when a day is added to the month 


Sax, implying a dominion, ſhe pro office, or | 


of February, to make up for the fix hours | 


which the ſun ſpends in his courſe each year, 
beyond the 365 days uſually aſſigned to it. 
BISTOU'RY, S. he row Fr. J a ſurgeon's 
inſtrument, uſed in making inelſſo s. 
BISU'/LCOUS, Adj. ¶ from 6iſulcus, Lat.] 
cleft in two parts, cloven- footed. Swine 
being biſulcms,” Brown. | % 

BTT, S. [from bital, Sax.] the whole ma- 
chine, or iron appurtenances ot a bridle 5 more 
particulary the bit mou r. 

BIT, S. [from bite] as much as a perſon 
generally bites off at once. A ſmall Spaniſh 
coin in the Weſt Indies, valued at ſeven - pence 


| 


half. - penny, 


To BIT, V. A: [from the noun] to put a| 


bit into a horſe's mouth; to bridle. = 
BITCH, S. [beice, bice, Sax. beck, Teut, 
bite, Belg.] the female' of the dog, wolf, 
fox, and otter kind. 125 
To BITE, V. A, [preter bit, part. paſſive 
bitten; of byr, Il, preter beita, bit, ſubſtantive 
bitan; Sax. ] to wound, pierce, or divide with 
the teeth. To affect with pain, applied to 


cold; to make a perſon uneaſy, applied to ſa - 


tire or reproach; to wound by its ſharpneſs, 
applied to a ſword, Q. With my good 
biting faulchion,”” Shakeſp. To make the 
mouth ſmart, applied to the ſharp tafte of ſome 
acid bodies, To cheat or defraud, 

BITE, S. from the verb] to divide, ſeize, 


31 
BT ER, S. [from bite and er] one that 
ſeizes witk the teeth, applied to a dog. One 
that readily or quickly ſwallows a bait, appliett 
to a fiſh; one who deceives, or defrauds an- 
other by falſe appearances; a ſha | 


in the ſteerage of a ſhip, made of boards; and 
faſtened with wooden pegs, wherein'the com- 
paſs is placed, NT As 
BUVTTEN, Part. paſſive of bite, \ 
BITTER, Adj. { Sax. Belg, and Teut,] 
that which excites a hot pungent and aſtrin- 
gent taſte, like that of wormwood, Figura- 
tively, wretched, miſerable, painful, diſagreeable, 
unpleaſing, and hurtful. n ao 
BETTER, S. in ſea language, any turn of 
the cable round the bitts, ſo that it may be let 
out gradually, or by degrees. When a ſhip is 
ſtopped by the cable, ſhe 13 ſaid to be brougbt 
up by a bitter; likewiſe the end of the cable 
wound or belayed about the biits, called the 
bitter end. |; Ld wrath 
- BITTERLY, Adv. [from bitter and ty} 
that which has a bitter taſte, -Figuratiyely, 
in a forrowful, painful, ſharp, and ſevete 
manner; uſed ſometimes to expreſs the ſuper- 
lative or higheſt degree; very much; He 
went out and wept b:tterly.”” To SPST 52 
BI/TTERN, S. [batour, Fr.] in Natural 


* 


feeds on fiſh, and is remarkable for its noiſe, 
called bumping. ra 

BVTTERNESS, S. [from bitter and nes] 
a kind of favour or ſenſation, the reverſe to 
ſweetneſs, Applied to manner, ſeverity, au- 


neſs, or extremity. . Applied to the paſſions, 
ſorrow, trouble, diſtreſs. Fo: 
BUTTER-SWEET, S. [from bitter und 
ſeseet] in Gardening, the name of an apple, 
having a taſte compounded of bitter and ſweet. 
BIT Ts, S. [bitan, Sax. ] two perpendicular 
pieces of timber in the fore part of a ſhip, 
| bolted to the gun-deck ; their heads are braced 
with a croſs piece, and ſeveral turns of. the 
cable are taken over them, for ſecuring the 
ſhip when at anchor, 


Hiſtory, a fat, tenacious, inflammable mineral 
ſubſtance, or a foſſil body which eafily takes 


ving the nature and qualities of bitumen. 
BYVALVE, Adj. [from Sinus Lat, two, 


Hiſtory, applied to fiſ that have two ſhe 
ſuch as oyſters; and in Botany to plants whoſe 
ſeed-poods open their whole length, to diſ- 
charge their ſeeds, as peaſe. Ky 


that which bas two ſhells, - 


* 


* 


BIVIENTER, S. in Apatomy; 8 muſcle 
fituated between the whole baſip of the Jaw and 


or wound, any thing with the teeth; a ſharper, 
a cheat 5: trick or faul. 


the throat. 
Wo 7 


© Brvoae: 


BI/TTACLE, S. [from birt, ea 


Hiſtory, a bird with à long bill and lege, which 


ſterity. Applied to reproach, keenneſs, ſharp- 


BYVTUME, or BYTUMEN, S. in Natural 


fire, yields an oil, and is not ſoluble in water. 
BI'TUMINOUS, Adj. [from bitumen] ha- 


and valva, Lat, a folding door] in Natural 
alle, 


BIVALVULAR, Adj. [from bivalve} 
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© BI'VOAC, BIHCU'AC, or B UA, , colonr of its feathers 3 its bill js yellow, and IE 
S. [Fr, from þ Teut. a double guard]'| its ſong reſembling tas of 4 3 „ 
a guard performed by the whole army, which which it imitates with great exactneſs * elf 
Continues 1 night in —— — place nals, | | hes 
or enemy, in order to prevent a ſurpriae - To] BLA/CK-BROWED, S. [from Black and 
raiſe the Toa, is to march the army to their brow] having 8 Figuratively, | 
tents or camp at break of day. | dark, gloomy, diſmal, or threatening. A 
To BLAB, V. A. [6laberen or nn. 2 black-brow'd guſt begins to riſe,” Dryd, | * 
Teut. lapperen, Relg.] to reveal a t, | BLA CK-CATTLE, 8. [from black and 8 
through heedleſſneſe, or want of caution, | cattle] in Huſbandry, a general term including is 
Uſed neuterly, to talk or tattle, | oxen, bulls, or cows, lif 
DAB, S. [from the verb] a tell-tale; | BLA'CK-EARTH, S. [from black and = 
one who diſcovers ſecrets through inconfidera- | earth] in Gardening, that which is on the ſur- 1 
tion, or too great a propenſity to talking, || face of the ground, ſo named from its colour, 25 
©  BLA'BBER, S. [from Jab, and er, ] one f and likewiſe called mould. | | gi] 
Who di ſeovers a ſerret through want of cau- | To BLA'CKEN, V. A. [from black] to th 
tion, and a great fondneſs for ſpeaking. make a thing black, which was of a different — 
BLack, S. [blat, biet, Sax. Slaci] colour before; to intercept the rays of light ; 1 
Teut.] abſence or want of light and colour, to darken, . The cloud blackened the face of - 
"owing to a dody's reflecting no rays of light. the whole heaven. Serb. Figuratively, to - 
Dyers black, for ſtuffs of a high price, is com- ſully a perſon's character by defamation, or Y 
poſed of indigo, woad, boiled with altum, tar- unmerited cenſure, 4 Let us Slacten him = 
tar, or aſhes of lees or wine, maddered with what we can. South, \ -, in 
common madder, and mixed with-gail-nuts off BLA/'CKGUARD, S. 1 from black and 
Aleppo, copperas and ſhumac. The beft black guard] in low and familiar language, uſed to * 
cloth Ghouls firſt be dyed blue. German black, | convey the idea of a perſon of mean circum- If 
is made of the Tees of wine, burnt bones | ſtances, dirty and ragged drefy, of baſe prin-  - 
Waldell afterwards, and ground with, burnt | ciples, and worthy of contempt. — 
Ivory, or ſtones; that with ivory is BLA“ CK ISN, Adj, [from lack and iþþ ; of bl 
the deft. | This is uſed by rolling · preſs prin - iſc, Sax. ] inclining to a black colour; ſome- 
ters. Jvery black, is ivory burnt between two | what black, > oehis norlig + 85 
' erxicibles; and ground with water, uſed by | BLA“ CK-LEAD, S. [from black and rad] fi 
ö _ *painters and jewellets, to blacken the bottom See LEAD... .. Be | 
F : 18 of the-coltets or bezels in which they |] BLA'CKNESS, S. [from black and neſs] 2 
F ſet mamonds. Spaniſp blark, invented by the that quality of a body which ariſes from its re- M 
4 : Spaniards, is burnt cork. Lamp or /Jam-black, flecting few;pr no rays, and is owing to its po- 4 
1 is the ſooty ſmoak or foot of | rofin, received roſity, the minuteneſs of its particles, and the ) 
: in theep\ſicivs, or pieces of eoarſe linens, fixed frays of light ſuffering ſo many reflections in 
{ at "the top of a chimney, wherein it is burnt, the infide, that few return to the furface ; b. 
14 for that purpoſe. Curriers black, is made | want of light; or darkneſs. * 
5 - with gall-nuts, ſour beer and cold iron, for} BLA'CK-ROD, S. from black and rod] h 
j | the firſt blackening applied to the hides; but | the uſher of the order of the Garter, ſo called 1 
* - of gall-wuts, coperas, and gum Arabic for the | from his black rod with a golden lion at the „ 
6 j ſerond. Black after the word look, and the | top. He attends the king's chamber, and the 7 
"1 -ptepofition «pon, implics ſullen, unfriendly, | houſe of lords in parliament. . | 8 
j i and is a fign of diſpleaſure. © Looked black| BLACK-SEA, [ Mare Nigrem, Lat.] the 2» 
4 men me. Shakeſp. Applied to moral action, modern name of the Pontus Euxinus, or Euxine- 
IT + Terrible, or exceſſively wicked, So-black | ſez. It lies between Europe and Afia ; and, as 8 
#4 2 deed. Dryd. Toined-with &/ze, it implies far as it goes, is their common boundary, It * 
k - the 'colovr of the ſkin occaſioned by a hard | might be more properly called a large lake, if " 
4 blow; vid. Beaten Black and Blue. it did not communicate with the Mediterranean 
. Shatep. B ; by the Thracian Boſphorus. The Turks call * 
. - "To BLACK, v. A. {from the noun] to ſ ĩt Cara Dingbis. It is ſaid to be 3800 Engliſh 
'* make of a black colour. | miles in circuit. - On account of the dreadful 8 
- BLACK, Adi. of a black colour, forms which rage more furiouſſy here than in b 
” "BLATCKAMOOR, S. from &/ark and | any other ſea, it has the name of the Black | 
bor, moſt properly ſpelt Slachmoor] one whoſe | or Terrible-ſea : though at the ſame time it | ; 
- complexion is natorally black. See NEGRO. | appears, that thoſe frightful ideas were formed - 
- BLACKBERRY, S.[from Black and berry, of it before navigation had arrived at the per- hy 
fo called from its colour] in Bos any, a ſpecies | feftion it is now brought to; yet it has been | 
"of the ubs or Frumble. Blackberry buſh, the | found, from later experience, that the tempeſts k 
puh or tree which bears the blackberry, on this ſea are very violent and dangerous, from 3 
LAC EK BIRD, S. [from black and ird] | the ſea itſelf being incloſed almoſt on every 
1 hiſtory, a bird fo called from the | fide, and the waves beating circularly 1 4 
> ; : v 1 
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veſſels that ſail thereon, Beſides, the danger is 
increaſed, as on its coaſts are no good harbours; 
eſpecially towards the 8. where the Turks na- 
vigate for the maſt part, The ſoutherh banks 
appear ſomething black, by reaſon of the large 
woods growing every-where on the coaſts, 

 BLA!'CKSMITH,S, ——— black and ſmith} 
a perſon who forges the larger works in iron, 
and derives his name from their colour, which 
is generally black, from their not being po- 
liſhed; oppoſed to a wwbiteſmith, Who forges the 
ſmaller works, which are generally poliſhed, 
 BLAP/DER, 8. [S der, Sax. bladder and 
blader, Belg. bladra. I.) in Anatomy, a thin 
dilatable, membranous body, which ferves ay 
the receptacle of the urine after its ſecretion 
from the blood in the kidneys, ſituated in the 
_ pelvis of the abdomen; in men immediately on 
the *#Qum ; in women on the vagina uteri, 
It likewiſe fignifies a puſtule, bliſter, or the 
ſwelling of a membrane filled with any 2 
or flujd, ſuch as that which ariſes after ſcald- 
ing or burning. ; 


BLADE, S. [from bed, bled, Sax. blad, 


bladr, Belg. Platte or Blatt, Teut, Vlad, a leaf, 
If. bled, Fr.] in Botany, the ſpire or leaf of 
| graſs before it grows to ſeed ; the green ſhoots 
or leaves of corn, which riſe from the ſeed, 
Hence that part of a ſword or knife, is called a 
blade, from the former's reſembling a blade of 
graſs, Figuratively, a bold, enterpriſing, briſk, 
fierce, and gay perſon, | | 
BLADE, or BLA/DE-BONE, S. in Ana- 
tomy, the ſcapula, or ſcapular-bone, of a flat 
and triangular form. 
To BLADE, V. A. from the noun] to 
_ furniſh with a blade; to fit a blade to a handle. 
BLA DED, Adj, [from blade] that which 
has leaves, ſpires, or blades, | 
BLAIN, S. [ blegene, Sax. they being ſound- 
ed like a gebleyn, Belg. from bien, Teut. to 
ſwell] a diſtemper incident to beaſts, confiſting 
of a bladder growing at the root of the tongue, 
againſt the windpipe, which at length grows 
ſo large, as to ſtop the breath, Applied to hu- 


man creatures, a puſtule or bliſtex. 


To BLAME, V. A. blauer, Fr.] applied 


- perſons, to charge them with having done a 
aul. 
making uſe. Locke. 

BLAME, S. [from the verb] the charging 
with wrong meaſures or faults. -Figuratively, 
the deſect which merits cenſure. Uſed with zo, 
it implies that which deſerves Blame, or is 
Blameable. We ſhould hold them much te 
blame." Prior, FP 


 BLA/MEABLE, Adj. [from blame and 


able] that which may be found fault with, or 
cenſured, 1 | 
BLA'MEABLENESS, S. [from Slameable 
and xeſs] that which renders a thing faulty, or 
| liable to blame or cenſure. 7 
BLA/'MEABLY, Adv. [from blameadle and 


v1 in ſuch a manner as deferves cenſurg or 


«The reader muſt not 6/ame me for 
| food, confuſed; dejected; or ſhe wing the ſigns 
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BLA MEFUL, Adj. [from blame and full 
that which highly yay ale to be found 
with, cenſured; or blamed, r 
BLA/MELESS, Adj, [from blame aa leſs 
that which is no s defectiye; or deſerves 
no cenſure or blame; uſed ſometimes, but 
very rarely, with the particle of We will 
be b/ameleſs of this. Joſh, xi. 17. | 
BLA/MELESSLY, Adj. [from blameleſs 
and /y,] in ſuch manner as to be free from 
fault, or not merit cenſure, | ; 
BLA/MELESNESS, 8. [from 7 and 
neſs,] that quality which renders a on or 
thing by no means the object of cenfore or 


me. 
perſon who cenſures, or charges 2 or 
thing with defect, or being wrong. 
BLAMEWOR TH, Adj. [from bn 


and evorthy] that which deſerves cenſure ot 


blame, including the idea of ſomething wrong 
or defective. | 

To BLANCH, V. A, [3lanchir Fr.] to 
whiten a thing which was before of another 
colour, Figuratively, ta peel, applied to the 
peeling almonds, which diſcovers their kerne] 
of a white colour. | E 

BLAfNCHER, 8. [from blanch and er, 
one who makes any thing white; a whitener. 

BLA/NCHING, 8. * 5 blanch} the 
action, art, or method of making any thi 
white, In Coinage, the method made uſe 
to give the pieces that brightneſs and lufire they 
have on their firſt coming out of the mint. 

BLAND, Adj. [blandus, Lat.] ſoothing, 
mild, applied to language, With bland 
words. Paradiſe Loft. Soft, temperate, applied 
to weather, The Zephyrs bland.” 

To BLA'NDISH, V. A. [/andir, Fr.] to 

infinuate one's ſelf into a 's favour to 
ſooth, or allure. Seldom uſed. | 
' BLA/NDISHMENT, S. [from blandifb} 
an infinuating addreſs ; ſoft, mild and kind 
expreſſions, by which a perſon ſteals into the 
favour of another. 

BLANK, Adj. [blanc, Fr.] whitith or pale, 
applied to colour. The blank moon, Par. 
Le. That which is not written on. Uſed 
with the word let, either expreſſed or under- 


of diſappointment. Applied to verſe, that 
which has no rhime ; but Milton, Themfon, 
and others, have ſhewn this to be the moſt 
maſculine ornament of poetry, which brings 
our language to a nearer reſemblance of the 
Greek and Roman poetry, and fits in a beight 


beyond the poetry of the French and —— 
which they muſt look up at with envy, an 


acknowledge it impoſſible for their enervate 
languages to attain to. 2 * 
BLANK, S. from the adjective] in Com- 


merce, a void ſpace, or that which has no wris 
ting on it, but is left fo, in order to be filled up. 


U's- 


In Lotteries, a ticket which has no prize drawn 
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TDiullosſon. All former purpoſes were blanked,” 


or diſappointment; with whitencſs; with pale- 


that which is diſreſpectful or irreverent with tre- 


mous words the ſpeaker vain do prove. Sidney. 
- | planets. Blazon is uſed figuratively for making 


_ Gftent wich that reverence we owe the Deity ; 


| 
| 
| 


_ terprize abortive, or make it miſcarry. This 


| powder, which cannot be broken up by the 
ſpade, the gad, and the ax, or ſoftened by fire. 


= SLA TINT, Adj. [baitant, Fr. I bellow- 


en 
agaioft it. Figuratively, the mark or point 


which an atrow or piece is aimed at. 

To BLANK, V. A. [from the noun, b/an- 
ebir, Fr. ] figuratively, to contuſe; diſappoint; 
to eraſe, bring to nothing, ot render abortive. 
« How will this man be amazed and blanted.”' 


AwK Er, S. [blancheite, Fr.] a ſtuff 

made of wool, and uſed for beds. 

To BLA'NKET, V. A. [from the noun] 

to cover or wrap in a blanket, I'll blanket 

my loins.'* Shakeſp. Lear. pd 1:3 
BLANK LV, Adj. { from b/ank and ly, in 

fuch a manner as cauſes or ſhews contuſion, 


neſs, | 
To BLA/SPHEME, V. N. [bl/aſphemare, 
Lat, of $\aopyutiv, Gr. blaſpbemer, Fr.] to 
ipeak ill of God, his meflengers, or things re- 
Jating to his ſervice, and comprehended in his 
revelation, In Law, an indignity, or injury 
offered to the Almighty, by denying what is 
his due, or attributing to him what is not a- 
greeable to his nature, Linde, cap. 1. | 

BLASPHE'MER, S. [from blaſphbeme and 
er one who utters diſreſpectful or nreverent 
things either of God, Chriſt, or any perſon in 
the holy Trinity, God's meſſengers, or any 
thing relating to religion, | SITS 

BLA/'SPHEMOUS, Adj. | from 6/aſpheme}] 


ſpect to God and heavenly things. Blaſpbe- 


And more blaſphemons.” Par, Reg. 
| BLA'SPHEMOUSLY, Adv. from 6/aſ- 
Fbemens and y] in ſuch a manner as is incog- 


in {ſuch a manner as to ſpeak ill of God, and 
heavenly things, 

BLA/SPHEMY, S. [from W an 
offering ſome indignity to God, any perſon of 
the Trinity, any mefſengers from God, his 
holy writ, or the doctrines of revelation, 

BLAST, [El, Sax. and Dan. from blz- 

fan Sax, blaaſa infinitive of biz: Il. to blow] 
a breath, puff, or current of wind; the ſound 
made by blowing a trumpet or other wind in- 
a warm air, or other alteration in 
the atmoſphere, which-withers trees, or cauſes 
= peſtilence; the plague or peſtilence. By 
the b, of God they periſh.” Fob, iv. g. 

To BLAST, V. A. [laftan, Sax. blaflen 
Teut. ] to infe& with. ſome ſudden plague or 
infection, by means of the air; to cauſe a 
thing to wither ; to ruin a perſon's character 
by ſpreading ſalſe rumour ; to render an en- 


was blafted.”” Arbutb. | 
BLA/STING, S. [from blaß] in Miner- 
alogy, the blowing up a yien of a mine by gun- 


ry 


EL - 8 

ing, like a calf. The blatant beaſts,” Dryd, 
BLAZE, S. [ blaſe Sax. blefha, I,, Sclav, 

a flame, or the [a of a flame, - F iguratively, 
a ſpreading abroad; publication, or extending 
a report; likewiſe, the white mark on a 
horſe's forehead, reaching to his noſe, 

To BLAZE V. [from the noun] uſed with 


fair morn now bla d upon the main.“ 
Pope. Figuratively, to make a thing univerſally 
known by report or rumour. Sometimes uſed 
with the words abroad and about. To blaze 
abroad the matter.. Mark. i. 45. Whoſe 
follies, blaz*dabout, to all are known. Granv, 

BLA“Z ER, S. [from 6laze and er] one 
who ſpreads abroad any report or rumour. Not 
much in uſe. | 

To BLAZ/!ON, V. A, [blaſonner, Fr.] in 
Heraldry, to name all the parts of a coat, in 
their proper and technical terms. Figura- 
tively, to ſet out, deck or adorn, © Then 
blazons in dread ſmiles her hideous form.“ 
Garth, To'diſcover to advantage ; to diſplay, 
“ How thyſelf thou blazoneſi—in theſe two 


to make univerſally known. Blazoptng out 
injuſtice every Where.“ Shabakeſp. 
BLA'ZON, S. [from the verb] in Heraldry, 
the art of expreſſing the ſeveral parts of a coat 
of arms in its proper terms; all perſons, 
beneath: the degree of a noble, muſt have their 


by precious ſtones ;z and kings and princes by 


any thing public; a pompous diſplay of any qua- 
lity; or claiming reſpect for any merit or dignity. 
To BLEACH, V. A. [ æblece, Sax. of 4 
negative, and blece, Sax. black, bleak, Belg, 
bleych, Teut. pale] to whiten a thing by ex- 
poſing it to the air and ſun. Neuterly, to 
grow white in the ſun, or open air, The 
white ſheet bleaching in the open field. Shak. 


making a thing white, which was not perfectly 
ſo before, or which was of a different colour. 
BLEAK, Adj. [from black, or blec, Sax. 
pale or livid, cold having that effect on per- 
ſons] cold, ſharp, chill, 

BLEAK, S. from b/er, Sax. pale on ac- 
count of its colour] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
ſmall river or freſh-water fiſh, always in 
motion; its back is of a ſea-water green, 
and its belly white, and ſhining. . Bleaks are 
excellent food, and in ſeaſon in Auguſt. 
BLEA!KNESS, $,:{[from bleak and nejs,] 
extreme coldneſs, applied to the air. | 
ELEA“K V, Adv. [from Sleat] cold or 
chilly, awipg to the wind. N 
BLEAR, Adj. [ Maer, Belg. a bliſter] dim 
or ſore with water or rheum. Applied to the 
eyes, that which cauſes dimneſs of fight, © To 


cheat the eye with blegr illuſion.” 
To BLEAR, V. A, [frem the adjeQtive] 
| 1 4 to 


+} —v 


upon, to ſhine, or give light. The third 


princely boys; Shakeſp, To ſpread abroad 


coats b/azuned by metals and colours; nobles _ 


' BLEACHUNG,S. [from bleach] the art of 


wher 


lours. But blended, not united. 3 5 


3E 
to occaſion dimneſs of ſight; to make the 
eyes ſore with water or rheum, Figuratively, 


to blind, or prevent the mind from taking 
notice of things. | 


To BLEAT, V. A. blatar, Sax, blecten, 
Belg.] to make a noiſe like a yy 
1, ꝗ 6 AT, 8. [from the verb] the cry of a 
. ſheep, 
BLED, Part, from Bleed. 


- To BLEED, v. N. Cpræter J Bled, or have 


bled ; from bledan, 3 to looſe blood by a 
wound, &c, To die by bleeding, “ The lamb 
thy riot dooms to bleed.”* Pope. Figuratively, 
to drop like thick or rich blood; ** For me 
the balm ſhall &/ced.”* Pope. Uſed actively, 
to extract blood from a perſon by opening a 
vein with a lancet; to let blood; from the 
Saxon blod/xtan ; or bloed-laetan, Belg, 


To BLE'MISH, V. A. to mark with any 


defect; to ſpot, ſtain, or any other ways to 
rob a thing of its beauty, value, or perfection. 
Figuratively, to defame; to ruin a perſon's 
reputation, © Not that my verſe would blemiſh 
all the fair.“ Dryd. | 
_ BLE'MISH, 9. from the verb] applied to 
perſonal charms, a ſcar, or any thing that di- 
miniſhes their perfection. Applied to manu- 
factures, a defect either in the making, or 
owing to ſome accident. Applied to moral 
conduct, a reproach, diſgrace, defect, or fault. 
To BLEND, V. A. [blendan, Sax. blander, 
Dan.] to mix or mingle: things together im- 


perfectly, or ſo as the ſeveral compounds may | 


be diſcovered, applied to the mixing of co- 


BLE'NDER, S. [from blend and er] a per- 
ſon who mingles things together, 

BLENHEIM, S. avillage of Bavaria, one of 
the circles of Germany, on the W. fide of the 
Danube, betwixt which and that of Hochſter, 
hence indiſcriminately called the victory of 
Hochſtet or Blenheim, was fought an ever- 
memorable battle, Auguſt 2, 1704, by the 
confederates under John Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and Prince Eugene, in which the French 
and Bavarians, commanded by the duke of 
Bavaria, and the marſhals Tallard and Marfin, 
were entirely defeated; when Tallard was 
taken priſoner, and continued ſo in England 
until peace was concluded, In this bloody 
and obſtinate battle upwards of 20,000 lives 
were loſt : and Blenheim, which lay on the 
flank of the French army, being crowded 
with their ſoldiers, upon the turn of the action, 
was ſurrounded and ſet on fire by the allies ; 
when 10,000 men were forced to ſurrender at 
diſcretion, beſides the many thouſands that 
were puſhed and periſhed in the Danube, It 
lies three miles N. E. of Hochſtet, and twenty- 
fiveN, W. of Augſbourg. Lat. 48 deg. 40 
min. N. Long. 10 deg. a5 min. E. f 
To BLESS, V. A. [præter I bleſſed or 
Bet; from bletſain, Sax:  bleſſadur, bleſſed, 
b:Jud and bad, Ill. blaxen, Dalm, blazeney, 


| þ 


3 
Boh. Blaxent, Sclav. and Ruſſ.] to pray for, 
or wiſh happineſs or good to a perſon; to 
praiſe for happineſs received; or aſcribe our 
happineſs to God; to confer every thing that 
can make a perſon perfectly happy, applied to 
God 


BLE/SSED, Part. paſſ. of Bl, 


BLE!SSEDLY, Adv. [from Bleſſed and 2 

in a manner which communicates the grea 

happineſs that can be wiſhed. | 
BLE/SSEDNESS,S. [from bleſſed and neſs,] 


that quality which renders a perſon extremely 


hapy ; the ſtate of conſummate felicity in hea- 
ven. Figuratively, the divine favour. 

BLE'/SSER, S. [from bleſs and er, ] he that 
prays or wiſhes the happineſs of another; he 
_ proſpers any undertaking, applied to the 

ty. ; | 

BLE/SSING, S. [from Ble{s] a declaration 
of future happineſs in a prophetic manner; 4 
prayer in which happineſs is requeſted. Figu- 
ratively the divine favour; any means or 
cauſe of happineſs ; any great advantage or 
benefit. A juſt and wiſe magiſtrate is a 
bleſſing.” Atterb, | 

BLIGHT, 8. [from blyche, 1 
Botany, a diſeaſe incident to plants, or fruit- 
trees ; the cauſes of which have been variouſly 
aſſigned by different authors, For the blights 
of corn, fee SMUT, Figuratively, any thing 
which makes an undertaking miſcarry, or diſ- 
appoints a perſon's expectations. 

To BLIGHT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ſtop the vegetation of a tree; to render it 
barren ; to wither, Figuratively, to blaft, 
deſtroy, kill, or wither, * Blight the tender 
buds of joy. Lyttler. | 

BLIND, Adj. [ 5/ind, Sax. Dan. Teut. blinds, 
Goth. blindur, Iſl.] not able to ſee ; deprived of 
fight, Figuratively, ignorant, with the par- 
ticle to, before the object. All authors 6 
their own defects are Blind. Dryd. Some- 
times with of. © Blind of the future. Dryd, 
Dark, not eaſily to be ſeen, or found. 

To BLIND, V. A. [from the noun] to de- 
prive a perſon of his fight; to prevent a perſon 
from ſeeing ; to darken. Figuratively, to ren- 
der a thing obſcure, and not eafily compre- 


deavoured to blind and confound.” Selling. 

BLIND, S, ſomething made uſe of to inter- 
cept the light. Figuratively, ſomething made 
uſe of to divert the eye or mind from attending 
to the defign a perſon is carrying on. Mak- 
ing the one a 5/ind for the execution of the 
other. Decay of Piety. 

To BLIN'/DFOLD,V. A. to hinder a perſon 
from ſeeing, by folding or tying ſomething 
before his eyes, | 
 BLIYNDFOLD,; Adv. with the eyes co- 
vered; with the eyes ſhut, Figuratively, with- 


implicity. ©* Be no longer led blindfold by a 


mal · legiſlature. Freehold, No. 32. 
N 5 BLINDLY, 


hended. The controverſy bggween us he en- 


out conſideration ; without ufing our reaſon ; 
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company, after ſomething is tied over his eyes 


leaſt of the Engliſh venomous reptiles. 


Buder, Jl.) gay, airy, joyous, ſprighily, 


BET. 
. BLYNDLY, Adv. [from blind and , 


without fight. Figuratively, ſcarcely or hardly 
to be perceived; without examination; im- 


icity, © Blindy gathered into this goodly | fu 


all.“ wo | 
BLI/NDMAN'S Boyr, S. a play wherein 
a perſon endeavours to catch ſome one of the 


to prevent his ſeeing. 

LINDNESS, S. Foow blind and neſs, ] 
boſs of the faculty of ſeeing, ariſing from the 
lofs or diſtemperature cf the organs of the 
2 Figuratively, ignorance, or want of know- 


ſes him to the artifices of others. 
BLYNDWORM, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
the larger Now worm, ſo called from the ſmall- 
neſs of its eyes, which hath induced ſome to 
think it bas none; a kind of ſmall viper, the 


To BLINK, V. N. [S incker, Dan. blinker, 
Belg.] to wink with one eye; to ſhut one 
eye; ta be blind of, or to fee obſcurely with 
one eye. g's | ; 

BLINK ARD, 8. Cage blink and aerdt, 
Pelg. nature] one who bas bad eyes; one who 
ſees but very dimly, Figuratively, one who 
diſcerns but very imperfectly, | 

BLISS, S. [% e, Sax. of blifian, Sax. to 
rejoice | joy arifing from the poſſeſſion of ſome 
great and important good; a ſtate of happineſs, 
or of the higheſt felicity z moſt commonly 
applied to the bappineſs of the heavenly man- 


8. 5 . 

BLISSFUE, Adj. | from blijs and full,] a- 
bounding with joy; pulleſled of the higheſt 
degree of happineſs, 

BLI/'SSFULLY,. Adv, [from bliſsful! and 
„] in ſuch a manner as to ſhew the greateſt 
gns of joy, occaſioned by the poſſeſſion and 

enjoyment of happineſs. . 
 BLVSSFULNESS, S. [from 8/:fsfu! and 
neſs] the quality or ſtate of extreme joy, 
ariſing from the enjoyment of an important 
and immenſe good, 

BLVSTER, S. [#uyfeer, Belg.] a ſwelling 
of 'the ſkin, generally filled with a watery 
fluid, after bu g, ſcalding, &c. In Phar- 
macy, a medicine which attracts the humours 
to a particular part, and by that means raiſes 
the cuticle. '' 

To BLYSTER, V. N. [from the noun] 
to riſe in bliſters; to be covered with bliſters, 
Uſed actively, to raiſe bliſters by burning; to 
apply a plaiſter, in order to raiſe a bliſter. ' 

BLITHE, Adj. [6/irbe, Sax, blide, Belg. 


owing to the enjoyment of ſome good. _ 
BLITHLY, Adv. [from 61i:b and by, ] in 

2 joyous, ſprightly, or airy manuer, 
BLFYTHNESS, S. [from blithe and neſs, ] 

the ſtate of joyful alacrity and ſprightlineſfſs. 


BLO- 


Jof ſum, Sax. implying a great degree of any 
quality, as lang, Sax. long, lang: ſum, Sax. 
Moy long] very gay, airy, or ſprightly ; chear- 


bly from blower, 
to ſwell with wind, 
Figuratively, to ſhew pride by the looks or 
geſture, Neuterly, it implies to look as if 
ſwelled by wind; generally applied to a per- 
ſon's growing luſty, but appearing at the ſame 


To BLOAT, V. a4 
Sax. to ſwell with win 


time of an unſound or weak conſtitution, 


neſs, ] the ſtate of a perſon or thing puffed up 


ge. | with fat, or ſwelled with wind. 
BLI/NDSIDE, S. uſed figuratively to ex- 
preſs the foibles or weakneſs of a perſon, which 


BLO*'BBER, S. a bubble.“ There ſwim- 


a blobber.”* Carew. Not in common ufe, 
BLOBBER-LIP, S. a thick lip. | 
BLO'/B-LIPPED,orBLO/BBER LIPPED, 

Adj. that which has thick lips, applied both 

to perſons and things. A blob-lipped ſhell.” 


L*Eftrange. - : 
LOCK, S. [Dh, Belg. Teut. and Il, 
bloc, Fr.] a heavy piece of timber, more thick 
than long j any maſſy body; a piece of wood 
formed in the ſhape of a ſcull, made uſe of by 
barbers to make their perukes upon ; a piece 
of wood uſed by hatters to form or dreſs their 
hats on; the wood on which criminals are 
beheaded ; pieces of wood belonging to a ſhip, 
fitted with ſhives and pins for running rigging 
to go through, Figuratively, an obſtruction 
or impediment, © No crime is block enough in 
our way. Decay of Piety, A perſon of dull 
ors flow apprehenſion, or remarkable flu- 
idity. 8 | 
£ To BLOCK, V. A. [hquer, Fr.] to ftop 
up any paſſage ; to incloſe. a town ſo as to 
hinder any one from going into, or coming out 
of it. Generally uſed with the particle «p, 
« Blocks up the town.“ Addiſ. 

BLOCK HOUSE, S. [lockbuy:, Belg.] a 
fortreſs built to ſecure a paſſage, and hinder 
any one from going through. 0 

BLOCK A'DE, S. [from blockbays, Teut. 
a fortreſs or bulwark, exected to ſtop up or ſe- 
cure a paſſage, In War, a kind of ſiege, 
wherein all paſſages and avenues are ſeized and 
ſhut up, ſo as the beſieged can receive neither 
provifions, reinforcements, nor intelligence, 
and are reduced to the neceſſity of ſurrender- 
ing or ſtarving, | | 

To BLOKA'DE, v. A. * the noun] 
to ſeize upon ang block up all the avenues to 
a place. 


 BLO!CKHEAD, S, a $urative expreſſion, 


want of parts and great ſtupidity, | 
BLOCKHEA/DED, Adj. [from bleckhead] 
:emarkably ſtupid, dull, and incapable of im- 


roving. * 


BLOC'KISH, Adi. from blockand ;/h]like a 
block head. See BLO AD and BLOCK- 


BLITESOME, Adj. [from blirhe and ſome, | 


"BLOCK: 


\ 


ADI. 


BLO/ATEDNESS, S. [from hated and 


meth in the ſea a round ſlimy ſubſtance called 


Grew. © Flat-noſed and . blobber-lipped ' 


uſed to imply a perſon of a dull apprehenſion ; 


. freſs] great dulneſs of apprehenſion; or Ru- 


is uſed figuratively, for family kindred, deſ- 


ſame degree of heat as the blood. 


or bloodſbed. | 
the fate or appearance of a thing ſtained with 


Adj. [from blood and foot, or ſpotten; from ſpot- 
ten, Teut. coagulated, or, ſcletan, Sax. to ruſh 


- -K&® 
* BLOC'KISHLY, Adv. [from' b/ochiſþ and 
] after the manner of a perfon remarkable 
for his ſtupidity; like a blockhead; 
' BLOCKISHNESS, 8. [from blockiſh and 


pidity, _ 8 | 
* BLO'CK-TIN, S. that which is pure and 
unwrought, pena s oo | 
BLO'CK WOOD, S. in Law, the log- wood, 
brought from Honduras, and uſed in dying 
blacks, 2 | 1 5 
BLO MAR, S. [from bloma, Sax, metal] 
the firſt forge in an iron work, through which 
the metal paſſes after it has been firſt melted! 
from the mine. e 1 
BLOOD, S. pronounced as if written 
blid ; bled, Sax. and Dan. blood, Il. blorb, 
Goth. bloed, Bleit, Teut. In Runic, Slot 
fignifies bloody ſacrifices] a red warm fluid, 
circulating by means of the veins and arteries 
through every part of an animal body, Blood 


cent, life, Joined with bot or cod, a mild 
or warm diſpoſition ; a perſon of a warm or 
ſanguine temper; a rake, Joined with feſb, 
uſed in Scripture, to ſignify human nature in 
its corrupt fate, or the ſtate of unaſſiſted 


reaſon. © Fleſb and blood has not revealed | 


it.“ Marth. xvi. 27. The juice of vegetables. 
« The Sid of the grapes. Gen. xlix. 11. 
To BLOOD, V. A. [from the noun] to 
Kain with blood; to let blood. 

BLOO'D-HOT, oth that which has the 


 BLOO/D-HOUND, S. a hound that fol- 
lows by the ſcent, ſeizes with great fierceneſs, 
will not quit the track of the perſon he pur- 
fues, and is trained to the ſport by blood, 
_ BLOO/DILY, Adv. from. loody and 5] 


F = 


in a cruel ſavage manner; inclined to 


B. OO DIN Ess, S. [from bloody and neſs] 


* 


blood. 

BLOO'DLEss, Adj. from blood and ſs] 
without blood; having no blood. Figura- 
tively, dead; pale. 

BLOO/DSHED, S. murder, occaſioned by 
giving a perſon a wound, by. which he bleeds 
to death; ſlaughter, _ ; 
 BLOO'/DSHEDDER, S. [from Blocdfbed 
and er,] one who murdery another, 

_  BLOO'DSHOT, or BLOODSHOTTEN, 


a diſtemper in the eyes, wherein the bl 
veſſels are ſo diſtended as to make them appear 
of a bloody colour. ME 
'BLOO'DSTONE,. S, [Blood-fteir, - Dan. 
bleed-ftein, Belg. blut fein, wy in Natural 
Hiftory, a mineral of a green colour, ſpotted 
with a blood-red, - hard, ponderous, compoſed 
of pointed needles, and generally found in iron 
mines, It is uſed in medicine as aſtyptic, or to 


BLO 


flop blood; and by goldſmiths and gilders to 
polith their works. 0 
BLOODY, Adj. [om bhod] ſtained 


with blood. Figuratively, cruel ; murderous, 

BLOO'DY-FLUX,S.See DYSENTERY. 

BLOO/DY-MINDED, Adj. cruel; inclined 
to 323 or bloodſhed, ES 
_ BLOOM, S. [loma, Goth. and III. Sn 
Teut, bloem, Belg, a fßwer] in Bota W 
flower on fruit- trees and plants, * 


cedes their fruit. The fine blue ſubAance ap- 


pearing on plumbs, &c, Figuratively, a 
flouriſhing ſtate, which may admit of increaſe 
and improvement, 8 1 


produce bloſſoms or flowers, Figuratively, 
flouriſh, ; to be in a flouriſhing 1 0 W 
BLOO M, Adj. [from Slam] full of bloſ- 
ſoms or flowers. Figuratively, in a ſtate of 
vigour,” or perſection; in a flouriſhing Rate, 
BLO/SSOMS, S. from bloſm, or bleſmag 
Sax. bloefſom, Belg. a flower] in Botany the 
flower which afterwards turns to fruit on trees 
or plants, Ps | ; 
{ To BLOYSSOM, V. N. [from the noun} 


to put forth flowers or bloſſoms which after- 


wards turn to fruit. 


To BLOT, V. A. TS, Brit. to-efface or 
ſtrike out with ink, Zlortir, Fr. to hide, Sata, 


Pol. and lata, Sclav. Dalm. and Boh. dirt, 


mud, clay, or a ſtain] to drop ink on a pa 
or other ſubſtance; ] efice. or daſh —— 
word with ink; uſed with aut. Figuratively, 
to render a thing imperceptible, or inviſible 
to efface; to ſtain, fully or diſgrace, It 
blots thy beauty. Shake Pro make black ; 
to darken.” 4 Earth ds the moon's. girded 
wane.” Owity. IIS * 
| BLOT, S. a ſpot of ink dropped by accident 


murder on paper; a daſh of the pen on a word, in 


order to efface it, Figuratively, actain or any. 

thing which cauſes diſgrace, applied to cha- 

rafter. A blot of honour.” ' Temple, 
'BLOTCH, S. a fore, puſtule, or any erup- 


tion of the ſkin, which. conveys the jdea of a _ 


To BLOTE, V. A. [blo/en, Belg. to grow 
red] to ſmoak, or dry (a A hence 
bloted, or red herrings. Sy Ps 

BLOW, S. [blouzve, Belg, bluwuelen, to beat 
with a mallet] a ſtroke given with the firft or 
any weapon. Uſed with at, a fingle attempt; 
a ſudden event; at once. They loſe the 
province at a blow.” Dryd. The act of laying 


| or depoſiting eggs in fleſh, applied to. flies x 


0 you blows of flies.“ ER 

To BLOW, V. N. [pret.. blew, p 
five, - blown ; of 5 Sax. b 7 5 
to move, applied to the action of wind. V 
ſometimes imperſonally, with. the particle it, 
«© It blows a happy gale. Dryd. To breathe 
upon; to ſound by means of wind. Let the 


prating organ blowy;" Dryd. To ſound a 


* . 


muſical inſtrument by the breath, Uſed with 


To BLOOM, v. N. [from the noun] to 


r _ 


BLU : 
wver, to paſs or ceaſe without producing da- 
Mage. e When the ſtorm is 3 ver 
how bleſt is. the ſwain?”* Granv. Uſed with 
, to mount into the air, 44 to the effect 

gunpowder, © Some of the enemy's maga- 
zines blew wp.” Tatrler, No. 59. Uſed ac- 
tively, to drive or move by the force*of wind; 
to increaſe a fire, by means of a pair of bel- 
Jows; to breathe upon; to ſound a wind in- 
* Arument by the breath, * Their loud up» 
lifted angel trumpets 6/owp,”* Milt, Uſed with 
ant, to extinguiſh by the wind or breath. Uſed 
with upon, to become common; to become 
eontemptible on account of its being univer- 


fally known, even to the vulgar; to be ſtale, | Belg. from donder, Belg. 
upon by | buyſſe, Belg. a tube, or from buldrer, Dan. 


An intrigue that is not yet 
common fame. Spec. No. tos. | 
To BLOW, V. N. Len, Sax. ay uy 
Belg. buen, Teut. to produce flowers] in 
rany to bloom, to bloſſom, to flouriſh. 
+ BLOWER, s. [from blow and e,] among 
Miners, a melter of tin. | 
 BLO'WING, S. the art of forming glaſs 
Into its various ſhapes, by breathing or blow- 
ing with the mouth through the blowing-pipe. 
. BLO'WZE, S. a female of a healthy 
ruddy countenance, or one whoſe hair is gene- 
R 
BLO'WZY, Adj. add 
Faced, or with the 115 diſordered. 
BLU'BBER, S. [See Blabber, or Blobber- 
2 the fat part of a whale, which contains 
oil. 


ToBLU*BBER, v. N. [imbabolare, Ital.] 
to weep in a manner, as to make the 
cheeks ſwell, Uſed actively, to ſwell the 


cheeks with weeping. 
©  BLU'BBERED, Part. ſwelled, big, or 
: applied to the lips. | | 


U/DGEON, S. a ſhort ſtick, having 
one end loaded with lead, Sc. uſed as an o- 
ſenſive weapon. | _ 

BLUE, Adj. [formerly ſpelt blew, from 

Ae, Sax. Blawor, Brit. blaw, Teut. Haww, 
or blavezo, Belg. bleu, Fr. bee, Span. plaum, 
Sclav. Dalm. Carn. *plazvwy, Pol. be lowoky, 
Boh. ] of 2 blue colour, Uſed ſubſtantively 
for one of the primitive colours of the rays of 
light; and among dyers for one of the five 
fimple or mother colours, of which they form 
the others. It is made of woad, ſmall woad, 
or vouede, and indigo, To look blue upon a per- 
fon, is to behold him with an unfavourable aſ- 
peQR, or forbidding countenance. 

To BLUE, V. A. [from the noun] to make 
of a blue colour, to give linen a blueiſh caſt 
by dipping them into cold water, wherein ſoap 
and indigo have been diffolved. | - 

BLU'ELY, Adv. [from blue and 5, ] like 
a blue colour ; bluiſh. 

BLUE'NESS, S. {from Plaue and neſs, ] that 
quality which denominates a thing blue. 2 

BLUFF, Adj. applied to the looks, big, 


* 


BLU 


To BLU NDRR, v. N. [lundur,. 1, 


ſleep, blunderer, Belg. blandern, Teut.] to be 
guilty of a groſe miſtake, including the ſecon- 
dary idea of contempt, Uſed aQtively, to go 
in a confuſed manner in queſt or ſearch, 
© Blunders round about a meaning.” {94 
To mix ignorantly and by groſs miſtake, 
© He blunders and confounds all theſe toge- 
her.“ Stilling ert. 5 
BLU/NDER, S. [from the verb] a groſs 
miſtake, applied both to actions and words, 
and carrying with it the idea of groſs and ridi- 
culous ſtupidity. | 5 6 
BLU/NDERBUSS, S. [from donderbuſſe, 
nder and qunſſe, or 


to make a noiſe, and b»fſe, a tube] a kind of 
gun or ſuſſee, whoſe barrel is generally made 
of braſs, and may be charged with ſeveral 
bullete, Figuratively, a perſon fang of groſs 
and ridiculous miſtakes either in actions or 
words, : 

BLU/NDERER, S. [from blunder and ur] 
one who cannot diſtinguiſh one thing from 
another 3 one who is guilty of groſs and ridi- 
culous miſtakes either in action or language. 
Ab, 8. the fume as Bln. 


flomp, Belg. ] applied to the point or edge of a 
weapon, that which will not pierce or cut, on 
account of its thickneſs, oppoſed to ſharp 
deficient in politeneſs or behaviour; void © 
ceremony or politeneſs ; not eaſily to be pene- 
trated, © I find my heart hardened and blunt 
to new impreſſions. Pope, : 
To BLUNT, V. A. {from the noun] to 
ſpoil the ſharpneſs of the edge or point of any 
weapon, ſo as to hinder it from piercing, Fi- 
guratively, to leſſen the violence of any pafſion, 
te Blunt not his love. Shakeſp. 
BLU'/NTLY, Adv. [from blunt and y,] 
applied to edge tools, not able to pierce or cut, 
Applied to behaviour, without cermony, po- 
liteneſs, elegance, or elocution. 
BLU'NTNESS, S. {from blunt and neſs, ] 
want of edge, point, or ſharpneſs, applied to 


remony, or politeneſs, applied to manners. 
BLUR, S. [berre, Span, a blot. Skinner] 
a blot or ſtain. - Figuratively, a defect. 
To BLUR, V. A. [from the noun] to ef- 
face, eraſe, or render a thing imperceptible. 


viour, or reputation. 

To BLURT, V. A. to ſpeak, diſcover, or 
declare, without conſideration, or notwith- 
ſanding caution to the contrary, Uſed with 
the particle out. Blurt out thoſe words. 
Hakew. | 


red] to redden, or grow red in the face at being 
charged with any thing which excites ſhame. 
| or 


* 


ſwelling, ſurly, _ 


BLUNT, Adj. [according to Skinner from 


weapons, Plainreſs, abruptneſs, want of ce- 


Figuratively, to ſtain, applied to credit, beha- 


To BLUSH, v. N. [#fſ:n, Belg, to grow | 


2 2 a &4& Oe * A a „ cx on 9W QG”® 


the cauſe; “ Bluſh at your vices. Calamy, 


the cheeks occafioned by the conſciouſneſs of 


fis, ſudden N or at firſt ſight, 


| Ing noiſe occaſioned by the violence of the 


an old northern captain, whoſe very looks 


over the ſides of the ſhip, or ont of the ſhip 
| Slipe by the beard, is to ſlip, by the ſides of 2 


OA. 


er feving uny thing immodeſt, Figuratively to | 
0 


a bluſh. U fed with ut before 


beat the cv 
BLUSH, S. {from the verb] a redneſs of 


ſome defect, or the fight of ſome unchaſſe ob- 
ject. Figuratively, any red colour, © The 
roſes Dy ſo rare. Craſhaw, With the word 


1 Obviouſly and at f/f} bluſb, appear to con- 
taih, ..“ Locke, | : 

BLU/SHY, Adj. reſembling or like a bluſh, 
A 1 * colour. Harvey. 

To LU'STER, v. N. from Bt, 111, to 
blow ; #/2/), Sax. a blaſt of wind] to roar, ap- 
plied to the noiſe of the wind in a ſtorm, Fi- 
8 to make a noiſe, bully, hector, 
ſwagger, or be tumultuoos through a vain per- 
ſuaſion or conceit of a perſon's importance, 
BLS TER, S. [from the verb] the roar- 


wind, Figuratively, the height or noiſy tur- 
bulence of anger, gr vain conceit. 
BLU'STERER, 8. [from blyfler and er,] 
a perſon who makes a great noiſe from a con- 
ceited opinion of his own importance; a bully. 
BLU/STROUS, Adj. applied to the wind, 
making a great noiſe from its violence, Ap- 
plied to perſons, making a noiſe, and aſſuming 
the 2irs of thoſe who are of ſome importance. 
BMI, S. a note in muſic, 
BO, Interj. a word uſed to excite terror; 
according to Sir William Temple, from Bo, 


terrified his enemics, | 

BOAR, S. [formerly ſpelt bore; bar, or 
bare, Sax, beer, Belg. cber, Teut. boro-oave, 
Ruſſ.] the male hog. 18 : 

BOAR-SPEAR, S. a ſpear uſed in huat- 
ing wild boars. ” ; 

BOARD, S. [Bord, Sox. a table, or houſe, 
bred, Sax. a plank, bourd, Goth. burdd, Brit. 
a table] a piece of timber ſawn thin for the uſe 
of building, when thick it is called a "rm : 2 
table, A table, round which a council or com- 


mittee fits ; hence the council bea /d; the board | 


of works. Figuratively, entertainment, diet, 
or food. © May Ceres bleſs thy board.” Prior. 
The deck, or floor of a ſhip. Uſed with 
en, within the ſhip. Joincd to wvitbout, as 
without board, out of the ſhip, With over, 


into the ſea, © Thrgwed him over Beard. 


ſhip, To make a board, is to turn the ſhip to 
the windward. To mate à good board, is uſed 
of a ſhip when advanced much to the wird- 
ward ak one tack. 2 

To BOARD, V. A. [from the noun] to 
enter a ſhip by ivrce ; to attack or make the 
firſt attempt; fiom the French aborder guel- 
J . To cover with boards, To beard it 
vp to the wind, is to turn a ſhip to the wind- 
War « F "OR : ts 


| BOB 
To BOARD, v. N. {from burdd, Brit. 
and bord, Sax, 2 table of houſe] to live and 
diet at a houſg; to place a perſon as a boarder 
at a houſe, - | 

BOAR/D-WAGES, 8. [from beard, im- 
plying food and wages] money allowed ſer- 
vants to find themſelves in victuals. 

BOA/RDER, S. [from beard and er,] one 
who diets, or eats at another's table, at a 
ſettled rate; a ſcholar that lives in the maſter's 
houſe, and eats at his table. 

BOA/RDING-SCHOOL, 8. a ſchool 
where the ſcholars live with, and are found in 
victuals by the maſter. NE 

BOA/RISH, S. [from boar and iſc, Sax, or 
A, Goth. ] of the nature of, or like a boar. 
F ev , fierce, cruel, ſavage, furious, ard 
void of every principle of humanity. 

BOA/RISHNE „S. [from bearifþ and 
neſs,] the furious ſavage quality of a boar. 
Figuratively, want of delicacy, kindnieſs, pity, 
and humanity. 

To BOAST, V. N. [%, Brit.] to diſplay 
one's abilities in a „ aſſuming, and vain 
manner; to magnify, exalt, or be proud of. 

BOAST, S. the thing a perſon is proud of 3 
the cauſe of a perſon's pride; a vain and con- 
ceited diſplay. : 

BO/ASTER, S. [from boaſt and er,] one 
who makes a pompous diſplay of his advan- 
tages, whether they conſiſt in power, wealth, 
learning, virtue or religion. 

BO/ASTFUL, Adj. {from beoft and full,] 
inclined or ſubject to brag z oſtentatious. 

BO/ASTINGLY, Adv. [from boafiing and 
,] in ſuch a manner as to brag of; or diſplay 
with vain conceit, and s expreſſions, 

BOAT, S. [bæt, bate, Sax. boot, bot, Belg. 
and Teut. bad, Brit. bateau, Pr.] a (mall open 
veſſel, commonly wrought or moved by oars, 
intended chiefly for rivers and lakes, When 
rowed by one man, calied a ſcullur; when by 
two named oars, by the Londoners. 

B'OATMAN or BOATSMAN, S, he that 
manages, or works a boat. 

BO/ATSWAIN, S. [from Laar and ſanaia, 
of ſrvan, Sax. 2 K + baatſwwain, Sax. ] an 
officer on board a ſhip, who has charge of all 
her rizzing, takes care of the long-boar, and 
her furniture, ſteering ber by himſelf ; calls 
out the ſeveral gangs and their companies to 


their watches, and other officers, and puniſhes 


nl offenders that are ſentenced by the captain 
or a court- martial. 
To BOB, V. A. [from 5obo, Span. fooliſh 
or. filly according to SAinner] to conquer, or 
drub. © In their own land beaten, 5obded, and 
tuump'd.“ Shukeſp., To cheat, or deprive by 
fraud and cunning 3 Gold and jewels that 
I boobed ſiom him.** Shakeſp. Theſe ſe nſes 
ſeem now obſolete. 
'To BOB, V. N applied to any body, which 
being ung or ſuſpended by a firing, plava, ' 
r and forwards ; to play de (wing 


| ” ga. nit 


4 Seder 7” taco: at $3 At ou gr ton nc 
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— 


the knowledge of ſome future event, applied to 


ſuch a manner as to be united to the body, or 


munitive noun, implying a ſmall body, Stin- 


BOD 
nft a thing. A birth-day jewel 
_ en Dryd. * Againſt her lip I bob 
Milt. To give a perſon a hunce or puſh with 
the elbow, by way of fignal, or to make nim 
take notice of any particular, 

BOB, S. [from the verb ** a jewel or 
other ornament which hangs looſe from the 
ear ; the word or ſentence repeated at the end 
of every verſe or ſtanza of a ſong ; a blow, 
hunce, or puſh with the elbow, 

BOB, A rom bb, to cut] a ſhort peruke. 
BO RBBIMN, S. [Bbobine, Fr. from bombyx, 
Lat.] a ſmall piece of wood turned in the form 
of a cylinder, with a little border jutting out 
at each end, and bored through its length to 
ſcrew a ſmall iron ſpindle, and to wind thread, 
worſted, filk, Sc. upon; the ſmall reed put in 
the hollow of a ſhuttle, round which the 
thread or filk is wound to make the woof ;z a 
Small neat turned flick, round which the 
thread is wound to make bone-lace with ; like- 
wiſe a round white tape, uſed by the ladies as a 

znning ſtring for their aprons, caps. Cc. 

BO'BCHERRY,S. a game among children, 
wherein a cherry is ſuſpended by a ſtring, which 
they tive to bite, or get into their mouths. 

_ BO'/BTAIL, S. [from 4sb cut, and 7ail] a 
dog which has his tail cut off entirely, or very 
Mort; hence the adjective Bobtailid. 

BO CARD O, S. in Logic, the fifth mode of 
the firſt figure of ſyllogiſms, wherein the firſt 
propoſition is particular and negative; the ſe- 
cond univerſal and affirmative; the third, or 
conchufion, particular and negative ; and the 


middle term the ſubject of the firſt and ſecond | 


propofitions. 

BO'/CAISNE, S. [Fr.] a kind of gummed 
linen cloth; buckram. 8 

BO'/KELET, or BOC'YKERET, S. a kind 
of long-winged hawk. 

To BODE, V. A. ¶bedian, Sax. ] to convey 


an omen ; to portend, uſed both in a good and 
bad ſenſe, — 

BOD'EMENT, S. [from bode] figns fore- 
ſhewing ſome future event, uſed both of good 
and bad events. 

BOY/DICE, S. [from bodies plura} of Bedy] 
Nays, or a kind of waiſtcoat laced before, 
made of leather, and worn by country women 
next to their ſhifts. | 

BO/DILESS, Adj. {from body and leaſe, Sax. 
or leiſe, Cimb. implying negation, abſence 
or want] that which has no body; incorpo- | 
real ; immaterial, 

BO/DILY, Adi. that which conſiſts of, or 
belongs to, matter ; that which belongs to the' 
body. Real, oppoſed to chimerical. Brought 
« to bod:ly act. Shateſp. | 

BO'DILY, Adv. [from bedy and 5] in 


matter; co:poreally. 


BO/DKIN, 8. H Brit. bodditin, Teut. a di- 


| 


BOM 


bobbing | ne] an_inflrument with a ſeal blaie, . and 
I bod,” 


ſharp point, to make holes with ; an inſtru- 
met formed like a needle with a long eye, 


apron or other parts of their dreſs, and formerly 
uſed in confining and tying vp their hair. 


tarbernacle or dwelling of the ſoul, or of boede, 
Tevt, a covering in the ſame ſenſe] in Phy- 
fics, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſub 
itſelf merely paſſive, and indifferent either to 
motion or reſt, but capable of any ſort of mo- 
tion, or any kind of forms, compoſed of par- 


break into pieces, In Anatomy, that part of 
an animal compoſed of bones, muſcles, nerves, 
canals, and juices, The real exiftence of a 
thing or its completion, in oppoſition to an 
image, ſhadow, repreſentation, or type. But 
the 75 is of Chriſt.“ Cole. ii, 17. A collec- 
tion o 


covers the body. The bedy of a coat. The 
materials which compoſe a ſtuff or other ma- 
nufacture. Paper of a good body.” Applied 
to liquors, ſtrength. Wine of a good bady. 
Subſtance, ©* A metaline body,” Boyle, The 
main or chief part of a thing. Th 

a church.“ A 
contains all the branches of a ſcience, © A 
body of divinity.” “ A bedy of laws. 

To BODY, V. A. to produce; to bring 
into being; © Imagination bedies forth the 
—_ of things unknown. Shakeſp, Seldom 
uſed, | * 
BO/DY-CLOATHS, 8. . which 
cover a horſe's body, when dieted, Sc. 
BO, S. [from bog, Iriſh, ſoft, Baggan, 


| Belg. to bend, bucca, Ital. a hole] a moiſt rot- 


ten ſpot of earth, which ſinks and gives way 
to the weight of the body, formed of graſs or 
plants putrified by ſome ſpring; a marſh or 
moraſs. | . 

To BO'GGLE, V. N. [begil, Belg. a 
ſpectre, ghoſt, or bug-bear] to ſtarr, run, 
or fly back at the ſight of a terrifying object. 
Uſed with the particle at, to heſitate; to 
doubt; to difſemble ; to be guilty of preva- 
rication ; or to play faſt and looſe. Uied with 
the particle 4vith, * It was time to bogg/e cvitb 
the world.“ : | | 
EOG'/GLER, S. [from beggle and er] a 


B/OG-HOWSE, S. a place to eaſe nature; 
a neceſſary- houſe. | 


boggy country. 1 

BO/GGY, Adj, [from bog] abounding in 

bogs, partaking of the nature or qualities of a 
5 4 


BOHEA, 8. [went but, Chin. ] one of the 
beſt teas which comes from China, and is the 


ö 


uſed by females to run a ribbon or ſtring in an 


BOD, [bodige, Sax, ſtature, bad, Brit. 
a tabernacle or dwelling, the body being the 
= of - 
ticles infinitely hard, ſo as never to wear or 


perſons united by ſome common tye, or 
charter. Applied to dreſs, that part which 


e body of 
perſect ſyſtem, or that Which 


perſon full of doubts; à fearful or timorous 


BO/G-TROTTER, S. one who lives in a 


ſecond 


| leepineſs or dulineſs ; for taking off weari- 


And the greateſt part of this kingdom was 
taken in the year 1741 by the king of Pruſſia; 


” and towards the S. and E. parts of Bohemia, 


on account of woeds and mountains; though 


| lently agitited with heat; to have its particles 


doiled: 


BOT 


cond gathering; for all teas grow on the 
ſame plant, and differ only according to the 
ſeaſon of gathering; and the method of drying. 
After it is gathered, it is dried in pans over a 
Gre, and rolled up in the form we have it, by 
a perſon employed for that purpoſe z the juice 
er oil of the plant, which then moiſtens his 
hands, being of ſo coroding a nature, that it 
often eats into his fleſh, and produces the 
ſame effect as a (cauſtic, Bobea fea is very 
ſerviceable, and where it agrees with a perſon, 
excels all other vegitables for preventing 


neſs or fatigue ; for raiſing the ſpirits, corro- 
borating the memory, and other faculties, 
which depend on a due temperature of the 
brain, if uſed chicfly in an afternoon, drank 
moderately, and not too hot, as is the general 
cuſtom. | 

' BOHE/MIA, ia general includes the king- 
dom of Bohemia Proper, the duchy of Sile- 
fia, and marquiſate of Moravia, lying all to- 
gether. in tie form of a lozenge. It is bounded 
by Auftria and Bavaria on the 8. Brandenbu 
the electorate of Saxony, and Luſatla, on the N. 
the palatinate of Bavaria, and another part of 
Saxony, on the W. Poland and Hungary on 
the E. It lies between lat. 48 deg. and £ 
min. N. being about 300 miles in length, 
and 2 50 in breadth; It formerly included 
Lufatia, till it was granted hy che houſe of 
Auſtria to the electoral houſe of Saxony. 


who ſtill poſſeſſes Sileſta, it having been ſince 
ceded to him by the queen of Hungary. Bo- 
hemia being an inland country, and remate 
from the ſea, the cold is more intenſe here 
than in ſome other places under the ſame la- 
titude; and yet the air is not healthy, eſpe · 
cially between Bohemia Proper and Moravia, 


it lies more open to the N. and W. Its prin- 
cipal rivers' are, the Elbe, Muldaw, Egra, 
Oder, Viſtula, Moraw, Teyn, and Igla. Its 
revenues are reckoned at about 1, 400, ooo I. 
communibus annis. . 
To BOIL, v. N. [hoviller, Fr.] to be vio- 


ſet into a violent motion by fire, and ſo to be 
able to ſcald any thing immerſed in it, applied 
to water. Figuratively, hot; to move with 
a violent motion, like that of boiling water; 
to be placed in boiling water, to dreſs vic- 
tuals by boiling. To bei oer, applied to 
water, or other fluids, to have its contents fo 
rareſied by heat, as to take up a larger dimen- 
fions than before, and to run over the fides of 
a veſſel. | | 8 
© T6 BOIL, V. A. to dreſs victuals in water 
boiled cver a fire. „ 


', POTLER,"S. {from boil and er] one who} 


boiks Fl thing j à veſſel in which a thiug is 


BOL 
BO/ILING, 8. ſin Phyſics] the particles 
of fuel paſſing the — 2 0 veſſel, mix 
with the liquid, and meeting with a reſiſtance 
there ſufficient to deſtroy their motion, they 
communicate it to the water; hence ariſes a 
ſmall inteſtine motion in the particles of that 
fluid ; but the firſt cauſe ſtill continuing, that 
motion is increaſed till the agitation of the 
water becomes ſenſible + but now the particles 
of fire, continually ſtriking on thoſe at the 
loweſt ſurface of the water, will impel them, 
both by its impulſe and by their own rarefac« 
tion, upwards, during which the particles at 
the upper ſurface muſt, by their own ſpecific 
gravity, be deſcending towards the bottom; 
which will eafily account for the ſurface 
of water's being ſooner hot than at the 
bottom, and a perſon's being able to move 
a veſſel of boiling water by putting his hand 
on the bottom, without receiving any hurt, 
The air thus diminiſhing the ſpecific graviry 
of water, ſo as to make it mount not only in 
water, but likewiſe air, we hence are enabled 
to account” for the ſteam or fmoak. The 
particles of air dilated and expanded thus By 
heat, moving upwards, will meet and coaleſce 
in their aſcent, by which means great quanti- 
ties of water will riſe and fall alternately, or, 
in other words, the»water will boil z but the 
heat continuing andthe rarefaction in | 
the water will now be too much for the veſſel 
to contain, and will conſequently fwelt over 
its ſides, which the vulger call Sling over. 
It muſt however be added, that when water 
boils it cannot be rendered hotter by any degree 
of fire whatever, Thy * oy 
BOI'STEROUS, S, f „Pol. rapid, 
vehement, or furious, 2 Belg) — 
furious, vehement or ſtormy, Roaring, ap- 
plied to the wind. Figuratively, furious, 
warm, hot, outrageous. Applied to perſons, 
violent. | N 
BOFSTEROUSLY, Adv. — 9 
and ] in a violent manner; turiouſly, * 
BOTSTEROUSNESS, S. [from 6:;fieraus 
and neſs} the ſtate or quality of being furious; 
tumultuous, turbulent, and 3 
BOLD, Adj. [Sad, Sax. both, Goth. 
baude, Belg. „ Ital. bald, Teut.] not 
hindered from an undertaking, either by the 
threats of others, or the difficulties attending 
it; daring, brave, courageous, fearleſs. 
Impudent, rude, applied to the behaviour: 
Licentious, or too free, apphed to words. Le- 
vel, ſmooth, even, applied by ſailors to ſitu- 
ation. Bod, acceſfible coaſts. Hrpel. 
To make bold, to take the liberty or freedom 
To BO/LDEN, V. A. [from bold} to grow 
bold; to make bold; to diſpel a perſon's fears , 
or _ kr DE W : 
BO'LD-FACED, Adj. impudgnt; not 
ſhewing any figns of — by the countes 


 BO/LDLY, Adv. Som told and ] cons 


f 


| fidently; with aſſurance; impudently. 
X 2 | Io 30 


BOL | BON 


BOA. DN Ess, 8. Ki bold and neſs} cou- ö BQULTFER, 8. [from bolt, loo pence wich 80 

rage, intrepidity, undauntedneſs. „ Having | ſieve; a ſieve to ſeparate ' finer from coaſer | Dian] 

therefore boldneſs to enter, @c." Heb. x. 19. | parts, peculiarly applied to that made uſe of of ſon 

The power to ſpeak or do what we intend, | to ſeparate flour from bran, | 30 

before others, without fear or diſorder. In] BOL T-HE AD, S. [in Chemiſtry] a long band, 

a bad ſenſe, a reſolution to do or ſpeak any ſitaight- necked glaſs | uſed in diſtillatiops. Goth. 

thing before others, though conſcious of its See MATRASS, | | ; which 

being wrong or indecent z impudence, BO/LTING HOUSE, S. [from belt, not th 

BOLE, S. [ler, Lat.] the trunk of a] fift, aud hu] the place where meal is ſtd, __ , thatw 

tree. Up went all the boles and bows." | or ſeparated from the barn, | union, 

Chapm, A meaſure about fix Engliſh quarters. | BO/LTSPRIT, S. See BOWSPRIT. | captiv 

In Natural Hiſtory, and Pharmacy, a ponde- ] BOL US, S. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a moths ligatio 

rus different coloured earth and ſome marle, cine made into à ſoft maſs, about the ſize of a a deed 

but lefs fat than clay, fomewhat ſoluble in the | a nutmeg, to be taken at once. perfor 

mouth, of a rough tafte, and ſtains when | BQMB, S. [6+mbus, Lat.] formerly a loud therei 

bandled. Armenian bole, is a ponderous, fat | noiſe, © A little flat noiſe in the room, but - BO 

friable earth, of an aſtringent — of 2 co- a great bemb in the chamber beneath. Bacon, free 

lour detween red and yellow, found in Ar- In Gunnery, a hollow ball of caſt iron, filled 1 Cor. 
menia, with whole powder and nails, pieces of iron, BO 
BO'LIS, 3. [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, 2 Ec. furniſhed with a vent for a fuſee or wooden tate 
great fiery ball, fwiftly hurried through the | tube, replete with combuſtible matter, tobe BO 
nir, generally drawing a tail after it, and and | thrown out of a mortar-piece, - orenſ 
| named capra by Ariſtotle, To BOMB, V. A; [fromthe noun] to ate BC 
| BOLL, S. ſin Botany] a round ftalk or | tack with or ſhoot bombs againſt z to bom- man 
h Rem. A boll of flax.” bard. ©« To bomb the monks.” Prior. (+ BO 
q | To BOLL, V. N. to tiſe in a ſtalk. « The BO'MBARD, S. [bembarda, Lat. from under 
. flax was bolled,”” Exod, ix. 14. bombus, Lat. a bomb, and ardeo, Lat, toburn] libert 
: BO'LSTER, S. [bolfere, Sax. 35% „a piece of artillery uſed defore the invention BC 
; Sol, Run. a feeping place 7 ticking ſack | of cannon, exceeding ſhort and thick, fave; 
1 Glled with feathers, flocks, @c. made uſe of f To BO'MBARD, V. A. {from the wa BC 
i to ſupport or raiſe a a perſon's bead in bed, | to fling bombs into a town 3 to attack with cable 
: Applied to dreſs, a pad made uſe of to hide | bombs. 2 BC 
} ſome deformity. In Surgery, a compreſs orf .BOMBARDVER, S. [ſrom bombard] the a flax 
N piece of lines W, laid, or bound upon engineer, who fires or directs the 2 ſecuri 
8 a wound. bombs out of the mortars. BC 
be Te BOLSTER, v. A. to ſupport, or |. BOMBA/RDMENT, s. - {from | or on 
1 raiſe a perſon's bead with a beider. In * an attack made upon a city, &c, by 2 BC 
G gery, to force or keep the lips of a wound | bombs into it. been, 
f cloſe, by means of a compreſs, Figuratively} BOMBA'SIN, S. [Fr, pronounced as if britth 
1 to ſupport or maintain. wrote bombazeen, from bombicinus, Lat. ſilk · ſtreng 
BOLT, S. [B, Brit, boulr Belg. Hog en] a flight filken manufacture, uſed for in abt 
Gr. ] a dart ſhot from acroſs bow; lightning ; | mourning, bes tial p 
a thunder-bolt ; a ſhort piece of iron made to} BOMBAVST, S. high, pompous and. (wel- YN hum 
faſten doors ; a ſpot, obſtacle, impediment. | ing expreſſions without any meaning. The | 

22 8 into the Bali, or ſtains of right. BOMBA/ST, Adj. [from the noun] pom · wiſe, 

Shake. pous, ſonorous, but conveying mean, it any, dom 
1. V. A. [from the noun} to fa- | ideas. 55 conſp 
ſten hobo . boit; to fling out; to ſpeak with- BO'MB-CHEST, S. [from bomb and 42 of bo 

out heſitation. 7 When vice can bet her ar-| a cheſt filled with gunpowder and bombs, 245, 
| Fuments,”* M.ton. F iguratively to faſten. | placed underground in order to blow it up, tos amou 
«The pins which Bolt this franie. Ben. Jeba-getber with thoſe that are upon it. make 
ſon. To ſeparate the fine from the coarſe paris | BOM BILL ACTION, S. [from bombus, Lat] . whiel 
of a thing with a fieve, from blatir, Fr.“ * the noiſe occaſioned by the firing or exple ſion bone t 
pow had bolted all the flour. Fairy of artillery, © The bombilation of guns,” | in a 
Figuratively, to ſeparaie truth from faith Brazwon. Obſolete. whic 
by rigorous examination, « Time and Cn” BO/MB-KETCH, or BOMB-VESSEL, 8. a cau 
will Sale out the truth. LE hr. a ſmall veſſel, ſt · ongly built, being irength- f gur⸗ 
To BOLT, v. N. to ſpzing out with ſud- | ened with large beams, to bear the ſhock o Kb 
denne s; to ftart out with the quickneſs of an] a mortar at ſea, when bombs are to be thrown ; the fl 
arrow; to come in a hurry, or without due | from it into a town, ” JO: 
gonfideration. Uſed with the word our, BONA-ROBA, S, [Ital. a fine gown] 8 : lace, 
© Bok,rg ent upon the ſtage. women of the town; a proſtitute. 1 
BO'LT-ROPE, S. the rope « on which the}? BONA/SUS, S. [Lat.] in Natural hn, that 
fail uf a arts 38 fakened, a kind ob buffalo, or wild bull. kums 
| BON | 
92 o . 


Pre 


re wot _ 


_ © BON-CHRE/TIEN; S8. [Tr. good cliri- 
ian] a pear, ſo called perhaps from the name 


that which holds the parts of a thing together; 
union, joining, or connexion, 


ligation... A tye, applied to alliance, In Law, 
a deed by which a perſon obliges himſelf to 


or enſlaved, and maid | a woman or female flave. 


cable ſlavery. 
BO/ND'S-MAN, s. [from bend and man] | 


been, Belg. ] 


dom and benevolence of Providence is very 


'  biguratively for dice. 


"that which has no bones. 
tums, without tecth. “ His dene gums. 


B ON 


of ſome gardener. | 
; BOND, } [ bond, bonda, Sax. bandi, Goth. 
bard, Per, and I, from. bindan, Sax, and 
Goth, dbancerdan, Per. to bind] any thing 
which confines a perſpn's arms fo, that he has 
the free nſe of them; cords, or chains; 
Figuratively, 
captivity, impriſonment, loſs of liberty; os 


perform certain acts, under a penalty ſpecified 


therein. 
BOND, Adj. [from gabonden, Sax. ] not 
free z in a ſtate of flavery. ** Bord or fiee. 
o Cor. xii. 13. | 
BO'NDAGE, 8. [from bond] ſlavery ; a 
ſtate wherein a perſon is deprived of liberty. 
BO/ND-MAID, S. [from bond, bound, 


BO/ND-MAN, S. [from bord and man] a 
man flave, | 

BO/ND-SERVANT, 8. a perſon who is 
under bond to ſerve his maſter, and is not at 
liberty to quit him. 
BO/ND-SERVICE, S. the condition of a 
fave; ſlavery, ', _ / {7.4 

BO'ND-SLAVE, S. a perſon in inextri- 


a ſlave; a perſon who has given his bond as 
ſecurity for another, ' 242 
BO/ND'S- WOMAN, S. a woman ſlave; 
or one who has given her bond for ſecurity. 
BONE, S. [ ban, Sax. bein, Teut. and Ill. 
in Anatomy, a white, hard, 
brittle inſenfible ſubſtance, ſupporting and 
ſtrengthening the body like beams and pillars 
inabuilding; defending ſome of the more eſſen- 
tial parts, as the brain ; giving ſhape to the 
human fabric, and aſſiſting it in its motion. 
The bones conſiſt of lamellæ running length- 
wiſe, and arched over at their ends. The wiſ- 


conſpicuous in their formation. The number 
of bones in a human fabric are reckoned to be 


245, excluſive of the oſſa ſefſamoidea, which | 


amount to 48 more. To make no bones, is to 
make no ſcruple, alluding to the readineſs with 
which a dog devours a bone. To give @ perſon a 
bone to pick, a low phraſe, for laying an obitacle 
in a perſon's way; or ſuggeſting ſomething 
Which may perplex him. A bone of contention, 
a cauſe of ftrife, Bones, in the plural, are uſed 


To BONE, V. A. to take the bones out of 
the fleſh. 7 | | n 
BO NE-LACE, S. a cheap fort of flaxen 
» wove by bobbins made of bones. 
BO'NELESS, Adi. from bene and leſs) 
Applied to the 


, 


BOO 
To BO/NESET, v. N. [from boje ind 

in Surgery, to ſet a broken bone in ſuch a pyfi- 
tion that the two ends may meet and grow to- 
gether; to reduce a diſlocated bone into its 
proper place. One pretending to bonefetting."” 
R | | | 

 BONESFTTER, 8. [from bonefet and er] 
one who applies himſelf peculiarly to ſat bro- 
ken or diſſocated bones, 3 

BON GRACE, 8. ¶ bonne grace, Fr. a good 
grace or an air] a forehend · cloth, generally 
worn by infants. 

BO/NNET, S. [ lone, Fr.] a covering fot 
the head; a cap; or outward covering made 
of filk, worn inſtead of a hat by the ladies. 
In Fortification, a ſmall work, or little tave- 
lin, without a ditch, having a parapet of earth 
from three to 12 feet high, and from 30 to 36 
feet thick. Bonnet a pretere, or a prieſt's cap, 
an out- work with three ſaliant angles, and two 
inwards. Among Sailors, ſmall ſails ſet on 
the courſes, or faſtened to the bottom of the 


mizzen, mainſail, or foreſail of a ſhip, when 


| 


| 


Shateſp. 


they are too narrow to cloath the maſt, or in 


order to make more way in light wines, or 
calm weather. 

BO/NNILY, Adv. [from benny and ] in 
a gay manner; hand ſomely. ä 


BONNINESS, S. [from bonny and neſs} 


the quality of appearing gay; handſome, or 


plump. b 


BO/NNY, Adj. [ from bon maſculine, Jom 
feminine, Fr. good, a word almoſt peeuliar to 


the Scotch] gay, chearful, handſome, young, 


BO/NNY-CLABBER, $. ſour butter- 
milk, a word peculiar to the Iriſh, 


{ 


BO'NUM MAGNUM, S. [Lat. a great 


good in Gardening, a ſpacies of pear, 
„8 


'NY, Adi. from bone having the pro- 


perties, or conſiſting of bone; abounding in 
bone. . A bony fn. a 
BOO'BY, 8 a dull, heavy, ſtupid, or con- 


temptible fellow. | 
BOOK, S. {from Bec, Sax. bach, Tent, 
boek, Belg, beck, Dan. of 35g, Run, a beech, 


books conſiſting anciently of thin pieces of 
wood, or the bark of the beech · tree, which 
was preferred by the northern nations, on ac- 
count of its abounding more than any other 
tree. in their parts, and ſplitting eaſier into 
thip pieces. Mormius's Dan. Antiq. ] a com- 
poſition of ſome perſon, deſigned to commu- 
nicate ſomething he has diſcovered or collected 
to he public, and of a length ſufficient to 
make à volum ; a collection of papers ſewed 
or bound, intended to be wrote on; the divi- 
ſion of an author's ſubight, © The firſt book 
we divide into ſeibns.” - Burnet, Uſed 
with the particle in, and the perſonal pronouns 


his or my, to be much eſteemed or valued by a 


perſon. I was ſo much i his books, that, 


rength of memory, | 
| To 


Fe.“ Addiſ. Without Book, applied to the 
public delivery of a preacher, by the mere 


300 
Te BOOK, v. A. [from the noun}'to en- 
Ur or write any thing in a book, 


RO'QK-BINDER, S. one who ſews the | 


Keers together, and fixes them to a cover of 
boards, or leather, &:, See BINDER, 
BO'OKFUL, Adj. one who is full of opi- 
nions gleaned from books, without having 
either digeſted what he has read, or being able 
to produce any thing of his own. © The boot 
« ful blockhead, ignorantly read.“ Pope. 
BO'OKISH, Adj. { from bod and | very 
fond of books, ſtudy, or reading; pedantic, 
Generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, and as a term 
uf contempt. "TY 
BO'OKISHNESS, S. [from Soli and 
meſs] a great fondneſs for books; too intenſe 
an application to ſtudy, Uſed ſometimes as a 
dach, or term of contempt. | 
BOO'/K-KEEPER, S. a clerk employed 
in a compting- houſe to regiſter the tranſacti- 
ons. daily carried on, and able to methodize 
them ſo, that his patron may at any time 
know the true ſtate of his affairs. 
BOOK-K EEPING, S. the art of keeping 
accounts, ar regiſtering a.perſon's tranſactions. 
BOO'K-LEARNED, Adj. ¶ from book and 
learn] converſant in books, but not in men; 
one that reads much, but is a perſon of no 
parts or invention. Uſed as a term of reproach. 
BOO'K-LEARNING, S. improvement 
or learning to be acquired from books, oppoſed 
to that vhich may be obtained by the exerciſe 
ef a.man's own faculties, A term of con- 


tempt. 

BOO'K-MAN, S. from SB and man] 
ene who applies himſelf to reading and ſtudy; 
a ſtudent. Seldom uſed. 

BOO'/KSELLER, S. one whoſe buſineſe 
is to ſell books, 
© BOO'K-WORM, S. in Natural Hiftory, 
a mite or worm which preys upon books. Fi- 
guratively, a perſon immoderately fond of 
reading; one who applies himſelf too intenſely 


to ſtudy, 

BOOM, S. [em, Sax. boom, Belg. baum, 
Text. a tree] among Mariners, a long — 
uſed to ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding ſail, 
main ſail, er fore ſail; a pole, with buſhes, or 
baſkets, ſet as a mark to ſhew the ſailors how 
to ſteer in a channel, when the country is 
overfliawn ; a bar of timber laid a- croſs a har- 
bour, to ſecure its entrance, | 

BOON, S. from bene, Sax. boon, or ben, 
If. a requeſt or prayer] a gift, or preſent, ob- 

tained by having requeſted or ſued for it. 

' BOON, Adj. [bon, Fr. good] merry; gay; 

„ Heightened as with wine, jocund 
dan. Par. Le. Generally uſed with the 
word companion. 

BOOR, S. | beer, Belg. gebure, Sax. baroer, 
Teut.] a rude unpoliſhed countryman; a 
clown.“ He may live as well as a her of Hol- 
land. Temple. | 

BOU/&ISH, Adj. [batwriſch, Teut, beerſch, 


% 


BOR 


| Belg. ] without any breeding or politeneſs 4 
rude; downiſh, | 
BOO'RISHLY, Adv, [from geri and ty] 

in an unpolire, rude, and clowniſh manner, 
BOO'RISHNESS, S. [from 4604/5 and 


eſs] clowniſhneſs x rudeneſs of behaviour. 
o BOOT, V. A. [beateh, Belg, to m 

to be of ſervice, or advantage; to 1 
enrich, ſerve, or accumulate. 1 will oer 
thee with what. gift beſide - that modeſty can 
beg. Shateſp. LE | 

BOOT, 8. dora, bote, Sax. a compenſu . 
tion] gain, profit, or advantage, To ot, is 


an adverbial expreſſion, implying, befides, over | 


and above, ** Be inſtructed to boot in ſeveral 
ſciences,*” ca FI LA 
BOOT, S. [bottasy, Arm, bort, Brit. 4 
ſhoe, borre, Fr.] a leather covering worn over 
the legs and fett, and uſed by thoſe who ride 
on horſeback; a leather recepticle under a 
coach-box, uſed for carrying bokes or other 


rcels. 7 
To ROOT, V. A. [from the noun] to put 
on boots. ks a 


BO/OTED, Part. with boots on the legs; 
= vote ; 4 

BOOTCATCHER, 8. the perſon who 
pulls off boots at an inn 
| BO/OTES, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
name of a northern conſtellation of fixed ſtars, 
conſiſting of 55 according to Flamſtead; one 
of which, called Arcturus, is of the firſt 
magnitude. . f 


Dan. bud Perſ. bada, Luſ. and Pol.] a houſe 
built of boards, or boughs, to be "for & 
ſhort time. | 
ROO'T-HOSE, S. a ſtocking worn inſtead 
of boots; ſpatter - daſhes; or Welch - boots. 
1 BOO'TLESS, Adj: from boot, profit, and 
lefs, of leaſe, Sax. laus; Goth. and leiſe, Cimb. 
implying want, abſence, or negation] that 
which will not produce-any advantage or pro- 
fit; unavailing ; unſucceſsful, © I have ſent 
him bootleſs home. Shakeſp. 80 
BOO'T-TREE; S. an inftrument confiſt- 
ing of two parts, when joined in the ſhape of 
a leg, with a grove cut in the middle, to re- 


ö 


ceive a quoin, or wedge, which is drove in by 
main force, in order to ſtretch or widen 4 


boot. 
BOO'TY, S. [bzet, brit, Belg. heute, Teut. 
bytte, Dan. butin, Fr. butino, Ital.] that which 


is gained from an enemy in war; plunder; | 


pillage ; ſpoils ; things acquired by robbery. 
To play booty, is to play or act unfairly, 


. 


and BO/PEEP, S. the act of thruſting the head 


in ſight of a perſon and drawing it back again 


immediately; ſometimes uſed as a token o 


fear, and at others as a ſign of pleaſantry or 
gaiety. 729 5 ; 5 
BO'RAX, S. [ Lat.] a ſalt prepared from 
the evaporation of water which runs from the 


copper mines in Bengal, or other parts of the 


- Eaſt 


BOOTH, S. [buth, Brit, bade, Sat. boeh 


exteen 


OR 


. ; likewiſe an artificial ſalt made of 
fal armoniac, nitre, calcinal taftar, ſea-1alt, 
and allum, diſolved in wine; | 
BOR/DEL., S. [bordeel, Teut. bordel, Arm.] 
a houſe bf bad fame ; or where women of th 
town are entertained, and practiſe their inde- 
cencies. A bordel and a ſchool of le wdneſs. 


outh, 

BO'RDER, 8. [bord, Sax. and Teut. bor- 
dure, bord, Fr.] the extremities, or edge of 
any thing ; the extremities, or confines of a 
country; the outer and extreme parts of a gar- 
ment, or head-dreſs ; a narrow flip of flowers 

t the extremity of a flower-bed, Ic. in a 
garden. In Heraldry, an addition on the limb 
of a ſhield, in form of a hem, or girdle, en- 
e it all round, and ſerving as a diffe- 
rence, In Printing, an ornament of flowers, 
N &c. ſet round the edges of ſmall com- 

ſiti 9. 9 ö s 
To BORDER, V. N. to hve near to the 
extremities or confines of a country; to be 
ſituated near. Figuratively, to approach, 
4% All wit which borders upon prophaneneſs. 
Tillot, Uſed actively, to ſew a narrow orna- 
ment at the extremities of a thing ; to lie 
upon or near. © Thoſe parts, which border the 
ſea. Raleigh, 

BO'RDERER, 8. [from border and er] one 
who dwells near a place, or on the confines 
and extremities of a country, 

To BORE, V. A. [borian, Sax. boren, 
Teut. Beerance, Belg.] to wear into a hole; 
to make a hole ” any ſharp pointed inſtru- 
ment; to puſh forwards with violence; to 
make one's way, alluding co the ftrength 
required to make a hole with, 

BORE, S. the hole made by boring; the 
inſtrument uſed in boring a hole; the dimen- 
ſions of a hole or cavity, applied peculiarly 
to the mouth of a cannon, or other piece of 
artillery. | 3 


B“ORE, the preter of bear. 


BO/REAL, S. {from boreas] towards the 
north. 

BO'/REAS, S. the north wind. | 

BO/RER, S. [from bore and er] an inſtru- 
ment made uſe ot to bore holes with ; the per- 
ſon who bores. „ 

To be BORN, V. N. paſſ. [from bear] to 
come into the world; uſed with the particles 
to, fer, and f. He was born to empire. 
He was born for greatneſs.” Born of the 
virgin Mary.“ Creed. 

BO'ROUGH, S. of [borboe, Burig, Burb, 
burg, Sax. Berge, Ital.] a town or corporation, 
which is no city; a town or village which 
ſends members to parliament, The whole 
number of boroughs amounts to 149. Royal 
bor ougbe, are coporations in Scotland, made 
tot the advantage of trade, having commiſſion- 
ers to repreſent them in parliament, Head- 
lerougb, the preſident or chairman of a hun- 


BOS | 
dred, choſen to ſpeak, or tranſact affairs in 
their name, In pariſhes, a kind of head - con- 


|ftable, having others for his afſiftants. 


To BO'RROW, v. A. [burigan, 

bon ge ben, Belg. borgen, Teut. barger, Dan. 
the taking money or other things of anot 

on eondition of returning it again. Figura- 


] tively, to take ſome thing which belongs to 


another; to aſſume a which belongs 
to ſomething elſe, «4 1425 ſon in 
borrew'd ſhapes, Shahkeſp, . 

BORROWER, 8. . borrow and ] 
he that takes money, &c, of another, on eon- 
dition of returning it again; he that uſes what 
is another's, as if it were his own, Figura- 
tively, he that adopts the ſentiments of an- 
other, without acknowledging that they arg 
ſo, applied to writings, « Some ſay that I am 
a great borrower,” Pope, 

O'SCAGE, 8. 2 A place ſet with 
trees; a grove or thicket z woods or wood- - 
land. In Painting, a picture or landfcape, 
repreſenting woods, FE IS 

BO/SKY, S. [boſque, Fr.] abounding with 
wood; woody, . : 
BO'SOM, 8. [boſome, boſm, Sax. 
boſem, Belg. buſem, Teut.] the breaſt; that 
part of the body containing the heart. Figu- 
ratively, the embrace of the arms holding any 
thing to the breaſt ; the middle or innermoſt 
part of any incloſure. The boſom of the 
wood. In compoſition, it implies favourite g 
any thing near or dear to a perſon, or that 
of which he is peculiary fond; thus boſom- 
intereſ, boſom-friends, boſom-ſecret. 
To BO/SOM, V. A. ¶ from the noun] to 
incloſe in the boſom, Figuratively, to keep 
_ ; to ſurround, © Boſom'd deep in vines. 
50 8Ox, S. ſa corruption of in, 
which ſee] “ The merry boſon.” 
BO/SPHORUS, S. {from gauge, Gr: an 
ox, and rag, a paſſage] in Geography, a 
narrow ftreight or arm of the ſea, which it 
might be ſuppoſed an ox could fwim over; at 
preſent confined to that of Thrace, called the 
ſtreights of Conftantinople ; and the Cimme- 
rian or Scythian Boſphorus, called the 
ſtreights of Kapha, or Kiderleri. | 
BOS'/QUETS, S. ¶ from 4o/cLet!9, Ital. a di- 
minutive of 5oſco, a woed or grove] in Gar- 
| dening, ſmall groves, or compartments, formed - 
of trees, ſhrubs, or tall growing plants, 
planted in quarters, either diſpoſed in regular 
rows, or in a wild and accidental man- 


ner. 

BOSS, S. [5o/e, Fr.] a ſtud or ornament 
raiſed above the reſt of the work ; a ſhining 
prominence ; the prominent part, or that which 
ſticks out of the middle of a thing, or ſhield ; 
a thick body. - "wy 

BO/SSAGE, S. [from 49/5] in Architec-. 
ture, a projecting ſtone laid rough in 4 buil6- 

me 
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method, and increaſed the number of its 


entrails of horics. 


FOF 

Hg, to be afterwards carvgd into mouldings, 
arms, Cc. a ; | 

BO/SVEL, S. [in Botany] a ſpecies of 

BOSWORTH, S. [in Geography] a plea- 
fant town in Leiceſterſhire, near which was 
fought the decifive battle between Henry VII. 
and Richard III. in which the latter was con- 
quered and flain, It has a weekly market on 
Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London go 
computed, and 104 meaſured miles, 


BOTANIC, or BOTANICAL, Adj. [g 


Cayxo;, Gr.] that which relates to herbs; 
Killed in herbs, 
BO'TANIST, S. [from botany] one who 
1s ſkilled in the nature of plants, and their eul- 
ture ; one who applies himſelf peculiarly to 
the ſtudy of -vegetables, 
BO'TANOLOGY, S. [Boravonoyia, Gr.] 
a diſcourſe on plents- | | 
BO/TANY, S. grom foray, Gr. an herb] 
the ſcience of herbs and plants. This ſtudy 
was very little cultivated till Bauhine aroſe 
In the x6th century, and both reduced it to 


objects. 
BOT CH, S. Lb, Fr. bozza, Ital. boetſe, 
Belg. ] a ſwelling, which afterwards encruſts, 
diſcolours the ſkin, and cauſes a diſagreeable 
idea, Figuratively, the part of any work 
clumſily or fl finiſhed, ſo as to diſgrace the 
reſt ; ſomething added, or joined to a thing in 
a clumſy manner. | 
To BOTCH, V. A. e Dan. boetzun, 
Belg. ] to mend or patch old cloaths in a clumty 
manner. Figuratively, to mend any thing in 
an awkward manner; to join things together 
which do not ſuit, or'agree with one another, 
To mark with puitules, ſcabs, or blotches. 
BO/TCHER, S. [from botch and 44 one 
who mends, or ſews patches on old-cloaths, in 
a clumſy manner; and is the ſame in reſpect 
to a taylor, as a cobler to a ſhoemaker. Figu- 
ratively, a perſon who performs any thing in 
a clumſy and bungling manner, 
BO!/TCHY, Adj. marked with blotches, 
ar running ſores, © Were not that a berchy 
fore,” Shak, | 
BOTH, Adj. [boede, IN. butu, Batrva, 
Sax, bathyr, Cimb.] when applied to two 
perſons or things as concerned together, it 
unites them into one collective idea, which 
imolies the two, When followed by ard, it 
implies either, or one as well as thc other, 
* Beth morning and aftcrpoon.,” Sidney, 
BO'TRYOID, Adj. [&:reverIng, Gr.] in 
ſhape like a bunch of grapes. ; 
BOTS, S. {has no ſingular, from 6iran, 
Sax. ] a ſpecies of ſmall worms breeding in the 


RO/ Frl. E, S. [beureille, Fr.] a vellcl; 
with a narrow mouth to contain liquor. 
Wnes made of leather, called a leathern 
bottie; when of glaſs, a glaſs bottle. Figu- 


— 


| 


N 
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ratively, a quart, bottles generally holding 
that quantity ; a bundle of graſs or hay, de- 
rived from the French beteav, a bundle. 
When compounded with other words, it fig- 
nifies 3 ey as a bortle companion, 

To BO'TTLE, V. A. * the noun] to 
put liquor into bottles. Uſed with the parti- 
cle of, to draw out of another veſſel into a 
off.” Swift. | 

BO'TTLE-NOSED, Adj. one who has z 
large noſe, very big towards the end, 

BO'TTLE-SCREW, S. a ſpiral wire, 
made uſe of to pull a cork out of a bottle. 

BOTTOM, S. [botm, Sax. bodem, Belg. ] 
the loweſt part of a thing. Applied to a river, 
the bed of earth, or gravel over which the wa- 
ter glides; a valley, dale, or lower ground. 
Figuratively, foundation; hence to the bottom, 
ſometimes implies thoroughly. His propo- 
ſals ſhould be examined zo the Bottom. Locke, 
To br at the bottom, to be concerned in, to have 
a part or ſhare. He was at the bottom of 
many excellent counſels. Addiſ. A ſhip, or 
veſſel ; hence, to embark on the ſame bottom, is to 
venture in one bottom, to run a riſque together 
in the ſame thing. The Bottom of a lane, is 
the loweſt part. The bortom of beer, the dregs, 


Fr. a heap or little bundle, 5 
To BOTTOM, V. A. [from the noun} 
to build upon as a foundation, principle, or 
ſupport; to wind thread into a ball. Uſed 
neuterly, to be built on; to be ſupported by. 
BO'TTOMED, Adj. having a bottom; 
uſually compounded with ſome other word; as 
<*© There being prepared a number of fat bot- 
tomed boats. Bacon. 3 
BO'TTOMLESS, Adj. [from battom and 
leſs | without a bottom; prodigious deep; that 


which cannot te fathomed. Figuratively, 


boundleſs, inſatiable, © Then be my paſſions 
bottoml:ſs."" Shak, ; | 

BO'TTOMRY, S. in trade, the borrow- 
ing money upon the keel or bottom of a ſhip, 
whereby, if the money be not repaid, at the 
day appointed, the ſhip becomes the property 
of the creditor ; likewiſe the lending money, 
to be paid at the return of the ſhip ; in conſi- 
deration of which, though the intereſt demand- 
be 20, 30, 40 per cent, and upwards, it is 
not eſteemed uſury; becauſe if the ſhip periſh» 


BOUGHT, preter of buy, and pronounced 
baut. | 

BOUGHT, S. [from bygan, Sax. to 
twiſt] a twiſt knat; a link; a bending, 
* The bovglt of the forc legs.” Brown'y 
Fulg, Bir.” 5 
BOUILLE/E, or BOUILLON, 8. Trr.] 
in Cookery, any thing made of boiled meat ; 
broth, or ſoup. LE . 
To BOUNCE, V. N. formed from ity 
found] to rike againſt a thing with ſuch force 


wt, 2. a4 oo 


bottle, A hogſhead of wine is to be Berri 


Applied to thread, a ſmall ball, from botear, * 


es, the creditor loſes his money. Ri 


av 


from an internal principle of kindneſs, 
plied to things, very much abounding in valu- 
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4 ta rebound back, making a noiſe at the ſame 
"time, To fpring with force, applied to the 
ſpurting of beer out of a bottle. In familiar 


language, to make a noiſe, bully, or hector.; 
to be ſtrong made and active. The bouncing 
„% 38 
BOUNCE, 8. [from the verb] a ſmart, 
violent, and ſudden ſtroke; a ſudden crack, or 
noiſe, applied to the exploſion of a gun, or the 
burſting of a bladder, &c, In low language, a 
threat, . or boaſt. 3 £ 


. .» BOUNCER, s. [from bounce and er] one 


who is noiſy in his own praiſe, or in his threats 
againſt another; a bully; a boaſter. - 


| ; BOUND, 8. om bind z, borne, Fr. I a 


reftraint, a leap, jump, or ſpring; the flying 
back of a thing which is ſtruck againſt another 


bn . 


with great force. 


To BOUND, V. N. [bondir, Fr.] to jump, 
fpring, or move on forwards by A ; to fly 
back again when truck againſt a thing with 
yiolence, Uſed actively, to make a thing leap, 
or mount by fits from the earth, in its motion 

SOUND. / 
BOUND, Adi. [abunden, Sax. of bindan, 
Sax. obliged] deſfined; intending; or on one's 
way to a certain plate. Uſed with fer, and 
e | Ae o=4ns. 
BOUN DAR, 8. the extremities or ut- 
molt limits of a thing, or count. 

BOU'NDEN, Part. paſſive of bind. 

BOU/NDING-STONE, S. a ftone played 
with, and made to bound from the earth, 
when flung from the hand. A globe, a 
bigger bounding fon. 

| POU'NDLESS, Adj. [from bud and /efs 
that which is reſtained by no Jimits, confi- 
ned by now power, or ſatisfied by no enjoy- 

ment. a 8 

BOU/NDLESSNESS, S. [from bundleſs 
and zeſs, the quality of being without any re- 
ſtraint; inſatiableneſs ; infinity, * | 

 BOU/NTEOVS, Adj. r bounty | libe- 
ral, or conferring benefits largely and from a 
goodneſs and kindneſs of nature. | 

BOU!/NTEOUSLY, Adv. [from bounteous 
and y] in a"liberal manner; conferring bene- 


fits generouſly, and from a principle of good 


nature. 
BOU/NTEOUSNESS, 8. {from bountecus, 
and neſs] the quality of conferring benefits or 
favours from a principle of kindneſs, including 
the idea of ſuperiority. 
 BOU/NTIFUL, Adv; [from bounty and 
full] conferring favours without reſtraint, and 
Ap- 


able products. As bountiful as mines of 
e & 
BOU'NTIFULLY, Adv. [from bountiful 
and 4] in fuch a, manner as to confer favours 
or benefits with generofity, and from an in- 
ward principle of kindneſs. Applied to things, 
pleatifully producing what is of ſervice and uſe 


3 


„* 


* 


; BOW 
ce The river bountifully requitting it.“ Brogn's 
ulg. Err. Shea af 

BOU/NTIFULNESS, S. [from Bbount!- 
ful and neſs] a great propenſity to beſtowing fa- 
vours or conferring benefits; generoſity, mu- 
nificence. | | 

BOUNTY, S. [from bonte, Fr.] the con- 
ferring benefits on others, diſtinguiſhed from 
charity, becauſe exereiſed towards objects that 
are not highly neceſſitous; and including the 
idea of a gift beſtowed by a ſuperior. 

To BOU'RGEON, V. N. ¶ pronounced 
boor jon, from hour jeonner, Fr. ] to ſprout; to 


- | ſhoot into branches; to produce buds, 


BOURN, S. [from borne, Fr.] the extre- 
mities, boufids, or limits of a country, or 
piece of land. . | 

BOURN, S. [frotn bourn, Sax. born, Belg. J 
"a brook or torrent; when added to the name 
of places, it implies, that they are fituated - 
near or upon brooks. | 
To BOU'SE, v. N, [buyſen, Belg. biuza, 
Copt. an intoxicating drink | to drink immo- 
derately ; fo tope. | 

OY, Adj. [from bouſe] intoxicated 
with drink. | 0 
|  BOUT, S. [the oz pronounced like the o 
in cow.” Bötta, Ital.] a turn; implying as 
much of au action as is performed without in- 
termiſſion ; at once; a part of any action 


| which is carried on by ſueceſſive intervals; once. 


« This bout. this once. 
* BOW, V. A. [bugan, Sax. Socken, 
Bac teæv, Sax.] to bend the body in token of 
reſpect; to liſten to, Joined with the ear and 
the particle dotun. *©* Box down thine ear to 
the poor. Eccieſ. iv. 8. To preſs, or cruſts 
Actively, to bend, or be bent; to make a 
bow]; to ſtoop, or incline the body towards 
the earth. © Bowwed down upon their knees. 
Judg. vii. 6. To be overpowered, or to ſtoow 
under the preſſure of affliftion, ** They ſtoop, 
the bezv dowon together | 
BOW, S. [from the verb, the ovo pro- 
nounced like that in cot, or now] a ſtooping 
of the head and inclination of the body, by 
Way of ceremony or compliment. EO PTL 
BOW, S, [pronounced bo, as if the 20 was 
dropped. Ba, Brit. Sega, Sax, boge, Belg. 
Bogen, Teut. but, Dan.] a warlike weapon or 
inſtrument made of tough wood, the extremi- 
ries of which are tied by a ſtring, which be- 
ing drawn towards the body of a perſon, bends 
the wood, and by its elaſticity, forces an arrow 
placed on the firing, with great violence, te 
a great diftance ; a bending piece of wood fur- 
niſhed with hair, and uſed in playing on ſtring- 
ed inftruments; the loop of a ftring tied'in a 
knot; a yoke, or bending piece of wood, 
furniſhed with hair, and uſed in playing on 
ſtringed inſtruments; the loop of a ftring tied 
in a knot ; a yoke, or bending piece of wood. 
The ox hath his boww.”* Shak, Applied to 
a ny og part which begins at the loof and 
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e paſting ends 4 the tem, and ends at the 


« To the Lecbell d cavern darting deep.“ 


mountain.” Aaddiſ. Tenderneſs, pity, or 


from &zelin, Brit. implying any thing made of 


and green] a piece of ground overgrown with 
graſs, of 2 true level or horizontal ſurface, | 
2 | | + 


B OW 


ſternmoſt parts of the forecaſtle, If a ſhip 


hath = broad bow, it is called a Gold bende; if 


a thin and narrow one, a ln bow, In Build- 


ing, bew is is a beam of wood or braſs, with | 


three long ſcrews, which directs a lath of wood 
or ſteel to any arch ; uſed commonly in draw- 
ing draughts of ſhips, projections of the 
fphere, or Jong arches. | 
BO'W-BENT, Adj. bent like a bow, or in 
the form of a bowz crooked; ſtooping, © A 
ſvbil old, ho- bent with crooked age. Milt. 
TO BO WEL, V. A. to pierce the bowels ; 
to penetrate deep, or to the bottom of a thing. 


T bemſon. | 


BO'WELS, S, [it has no fingular, from 


wx, Fr.] the inteſtines, veſſels, or organs 
within the body; the guts. Figuratively, the 
inner part of any thing. * The boxwels of the 


compaſſion. | 

BO'WER, S. [from Song, or the verb bro, 
implying to bend | an 2rbour, or place formed 
of the branches of green trees, bent or arched 
at the top; the anchor of a ſhip, ſo called 
= its being in the boo of a ſhip, See 


To BO'WER, V. A. to make a bower, to 
include in a bower. Figuratively, to incloſe. 
Thou didft berver the ipirit— In mortal Pa- 
rad iſe of ſuch ſweet fleſn. SBA. 

BOT WV ERV. Adj. full of bowers; ſhady 
and incloſed like a bower. | 
BOWL, S. [pronounced as # writ bole, 


Forn, as drinking cups formerly were, or ra- 
ther from Lola, Sax. a cup, or glaſs] a drinking 
veſſel, rather wide than deep, diſtinguiſhed 
From a tea evp by its greater dimenſions, and 
from a drinking cup, becauſe that is rather 
deep than wide; the hollow, roundiſh part 
of any thing which can hold liquor. The 


bew! of a ſpoon.” Sceift. A bafin, or foun- | 


tain, or ciſtern. So to convey water, that 
it may never ſtay either in the bow!, or the 
ciſtern. Bacon. = 
BOWL, S. [Bl, Belg. Joule, Fr. Lalo, Span.] 
a round or ſpherical piece of wood, which may 
be rolled along the ground. nf cd 
To BOWL, V. A. to roll a bowl along | 
the ground ; to roll a bowl at any mark. In 
Skettles, to knock down with a bowl.“ He 
berwvled five,” 5 
BOWLDER-STONES, 8 lamps or frag-+ 
ments of ſtone or marble, broke from clifts, 
rounded by the action of water. | 
BOW'-LEGGED, Adj. having crooked 
lege, or ſuch as reſemble a bow, when bent. 
 BOW'LER, S. [from bci and er] he that 
voll- a bowl; one that plays with, or at, bowls. 
_ BOW'LING-GREEN, S. [from bowling 


BOY 
at bow 


bow. 


an arrow can fly, when ſhot from a bow. 

| BOW'SPRIT, or BOLTSPRIT, S. [from 
bolt, a bar, and ſpriet, Belg. a ſail, yard or 
pole, or from boxw, a part of a ſhip, and riet, 
Belg. a pole] a kind of maſt at the prow of a 


main ſtern, faſtened by the foreſtay and to 
the partners of the foremaft, ſerving to carry 


length ſhould be two thirds of the mainmaſt, 
and its thickneſs equal to the mizen. 


dow is bent, 

BOW'YER, S. one who ſhoots with a bow; 
an archer ; a perſon who makes bows. 

BOX, S. [box, boxtreoxw, Sax, bauckſbaum, 
Text. box. Span.] its leaves are pinnated and 
ever green ; it has male and female flowers on 
the dame plant, the former having a three- 
leaved, and the female a four - leaved, concave 
empalement, Linneus ranges it in the fourth 
ſeQion of its 2 1ſt claſs, from its having male 
and female flowers on the ſame plant, and the 
male flowers having four ſtamina. There ate 
three ſpecies, Its wood is yellowifh, hard, ſo- 
lid, even, very heavy, and takes a good poliſh, 


made of wood, or cther ſubſtance, to hold any 
thing; diſtinguiſhed from a chef}, as the leſs 
is from the greater; the caſe of a mariner's 
or ſea compaſs ; the inner caſe of a watch ; 
'a cheſt in which money is put: hence a 
Chrifimas-bex, which fignifies both the cheſt 
into which the money is put, and the money 
then collected. The firſt ſtory of ſeats in a play- 
houſe, formed into ſmall ſquare rooms, and 
built either on the ſtage, or round the extre- 
mities of the pit. ; 

BOX, S. ¶ bock, Brit, a check, pochen, Teut. 
to ſirike] a blow on the face with the hand. 


with the fiſts ; to ſtrike on the head or face 
with the hand.  _ | | 
BOXEN, Adj. [of box and en, from the 
Sox, implying the materials cut of which any 
thing is made] made of box. Applied to 
colour, of a box colour. Her cheeks of 
baxen hue. Dryden. 73 5 ö 
BOXER, S. from box and er] one who 
is filled in fighting with the fiſt; one who 
fghts with his ff, 

BOY, S. [the etymology uncertain, Skin- 
ner Cerives it from bube or babe, Teut, and 
Mineſhew from 215, Heb.] a name applied 
to perſons of the male ſex till they are fifteen 
years old. Uſed figutatively for a perfon who" 
wants the ſedateneſs and diſcretion of man- 
hood, and is then a term of reproach, _ 
To BOY, V. N. to mimic, fo as to render 


3 


wwe 


bedr cut, and ſrequently rolled, for playing 
* | 

BOW'MAN, S. one Who ſhoots with a” 
BOW'-SHOT, S. the diſtance to which 


veſſe), refiing ſlope ways on the head of the 
the ſprit, and fprit-top-ſail and jackfiaff, Its 


BOW“ STRING, S. the firing by which a 


BOR, S. [Buchs, Teut. box, 2 a caſe 


To BOX, V. A. from the noun] to fight | 


Gar © — WO—_— "SE. 


potria boy thy greatneſs,” Sha 
BO/YHOOD, 8. 8 boy and beod, of | 
Had or hade, Sax, implying ftate, condition, or 


or wind bandages tight round a thing. The 


did we apprehend him.“ Shak, 


BRA 
n thing ridiculous, “ Some 8 Cleo- 


quality] the ſtate wherein a perſon is ſtiled a 
boy, extending from infancy to youth, or till 
a perſon is fifteen years old. | 
BO'/YISH, S. [from bey, and i, of iſe, 
Sax, or . Goth. ] like a boy with reſpect 
to unexpericnce, want of ſedateneſs, or diſ- 
cretion ; childiſh, trifling, puerile. | 
. BO/YISHLY, Adv, bra boyiſh and ly] 
in a childiſh, wanton, trifling manner, 
BO/YISHNESS, S. from beyiſb and neſs] 
that quality which is predominant in boys ; 
wont of thought, ſedateneſs, or diſcretion ; 
childiſhneſs ; trifling, | | 
Bp. an abreviature for biſhop. - 
BRA'/BBLE,S.[brabbelen, Belp,] a quarrel; 
a clamorous noiſy conteft, © In private brabble 


To BRA'/BBLE, V. N. [from the noun] 
to conteſt a thing with great clamour; to 
quarrel, to clamour. | 

BRA/BBLER, S. [from brabble and er] a 
clamorouz, quarrelſome, turbulent, or noiſy 
fellow. i 

To BRACE, V. A. [embraſſer, Fr.] to tie, 


women of China, by wen. and binding 
them cloſe in their infancy, have very little 
feet. Lecke, To ſtrain or ſtreteh. To brace 
the yard, in Sea Language, is to bring the 
yard to either fide, ſo as to make it ſtand 
{quare or even acroſs the ſhip. | 
BRACE, V. A. {from the verb] a ban- 
dage ; that which keeps the parts of a thing 
cloſe together; that which is uſed to keep a 
thing ſtretched. In Painting, a crooked line, 
denoting that the members of a ſentence ought 
to be joined together, but not taken ſeparately, 


marked thus t and uſed by poetical writers at 


the end of a triplet, or three lines which 
rhime to each other, In Architecture, a piece 
of timber ſormed with bevil joints, and uſed 
to keep a building ſteady, In Sea Affairs, 
ropes faſtened to the yard-arms of a ſhips and 
uſed to ſquare the yards, and bring them to 
any poſition, Applied to a Coach, the thick 
thongs of leather on which the body hangs, ' 
BRACE, S. fnever uſed with an s at the 
end for the plural, and is a collective noun, 
which ſeems to have only the fingular] in 
Hunting, two, or a pair; perhaps ſo called 
from tbeir being tied together, IS, 
PRA'CED, Adj. in Heraldry, the inter- 
minęling chevrons at the baſe of an eſcuteheon. 
FRA/CELET, S. [a diminutive of brace, 
or from bracelet, Fr. of bras, Fr. an arm] an 
ornament worn round the wriſt ; a piece of de- 
fenfive armour for the arm. | 
BRA!CER, S. [from- brace and er] that 
ich braces, or keeps a thing tight, 193 Sur- 


„ARA | 
gery, 2 bandage, © They may be refirained 


4 


by a bracer,” Wiſeman, 

BRA/CHIAL, Adj. [from brachium, Lat. 
an arm] that which belongs to, or is ſituated 
in, the arm. | 

BRA/CHMANS, S. [perhaps from Mn, 
Heb, to fly, from their living in deſerts] In- 
dian philoſophers, who lived a very good life 
in woods, ſlept on hides, abſtained from the 
fleſh of animals, holding it an impiety to 
touch them, and believed the doctrine of the 
tranſmigration of the ſou). They ſpent the 
greateſt part of the day and night in praying 
and ſinging anthems, They conſidered life as 
a ſtate of conception, and death as a birth to 
a happy life, for thoſe who had regulated 
their lives according to the dictates of true 
philoſophy. 

BRA/CHYGRAPHY, 8. [from Caxue, 
Gr, ſhort, and ygaqo, Gr. to write] the art of 
ſhort- hand, or writing a thing by characters in 
a ſhorter time and compals, than by the letters 
of the common alphaber, | 

BRA'CKET, S. [ bracciet, Ital.] pieces of 
wood either carved or plain, fixed againft a 
wainſcot or wall, to ſuſtain and ſupport ſome- 
thing, 8 Fe e 
BRA'CKISH, Adj. [from brack, Belg.] 
that which is ſomewhat ſalt; of the taſte of 
ſea-water. | 
BRA CKISHNESS, S. [from brackifh and 
neſs,] the diſagreeable ſaltneſs which is found 
on taſting ſea water, 

BRAD, S. [from brad, Sax. and traced, 


{i Goth, broad] when added to the names of 


places, ſignifies their broadneſs ; thus Brad- 
fard ſignifies a breaf! ford. f 
BRAD, S a kind of nails uſed in building, 
without a ſhoulder over their ſhank, or 2 
ſpreading head like other nails, pretty thick 
towards the upper end, that the top may be 
driven into, and buried in the board they” 
faſten. Joiners Prads, are for hard wainſcots, 
batten-hrads for ſoft, and billet or quarter-brads, 
are thoſe which are uſed when a floor is laid 
in haſte ; or to ſhallow joiſts inclined to warp. 
To BRAG, V. N. [b&raggeren Belg. to 
ſtrut, brargeren, Teut. to be proud] to diſplay 
an advantage with great pomp and vanity; to 
boaſt, ** Brags of his impudence, but ſcorns 
to mend.“ Pore uſes it with on, but impro- 


double rhime. 
« Yet lo in me, what authors have to brag 


on, . 6 
Neduc'd, at laſt, to hiſs in my own dra- 
on.“ | E Dunciad. 


BRAG, S. [from the verb] a pompous or 
proud diſplay of any advantage a perſon poſ- 
ſeffes. Figvratively, the thing itfelf which 


cauſes pride or beafting ; glory, “ Beauty is 
nature's frag, and muſt be ſhewn."* Milton. 

BRA'GGADOCHIO, S. a perfon wha, 
 vainly fete forth his own good qualities, or dif- 


Y 2 


Wi 


plays 


perly, and perhaps merely for the take of 2 


of þracen, Sax. to break | a wooden mallet, 


BRA 


plays them more than they deſerve, 

BRA'GGART,S. ¶ from braggaret, Tevt. ] 

a perſon who boaſts of his own abilities too 
much. “ Every braggart ſhall be found an 
als. Shak. . | 

BRA/DGART, Adj. See the noun ] proud, 
conceited, vain, © Huffing, braggarr, puſtt 
nobility,” Donne. | bn 

PRA!GGER, S. [from brag and er] one 

who diſplays his pretended abilities in all the 
emp of vain and cftentatious language. 

BRA/GLESS, A. [rom brag and Jeſs, 
of leaſe, Sax, or /aws, Goth. implying want, 
abſgence, or negation] without a boaſt ; with- 
out being boaſted of. Bregleſs let it be.“ 
Shak. | 8 

To BRAID, V. A. [breyden, Belg. brader, 
Dan. braden, Sax. ] to weave together; io 
plait. A r:bband did the braided treſſes 
bind.“ . 

BRAID, S. from the verb] a lock of hair, 
or any thing collected by weaving or plaiting; 
a ſmall narrow & ind of lace, uſed for or nament- 
ing womens ſhoes, bed-curtains, Se. 

BRAILS, S. imall ropes uſed in ſurling the 
Jails acroſs. To hale up the brails, or brat! 


xp the'ſail, implies: that the fail is to be haled 


up, in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to 
the yard. 4 Fa . 1 
BRAIN, S. en, . breyne, Belg. 
in Anatomy, the — whitiſh ſubſtance, 
filling the infide of the craneum or ſkull; 
wherein all the organs of ſenſe terminate, 
and wherein the ſoul is ſaid to refide, It is di- 
vided into the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, or medulla ſpinalis, The brain is 
much larger in men than in any other ani- 
mals, and is generally biggeſt in ſuch other 
animals as ſhew the greateſt degree of ſagacity, 
ſuch as monkies, &c. EM | 
To BRAIN, V. A. _ the noun] to 
gaſh the brains out; to kill by daſhing the 
brains out. | 5 
BRALNLESS, Adj. [from brain and leſi] 
without brains. Figuratively, filly, fooliſh, 
thoughtleſs. 1 
BRA'/IN-PAN, S. [from brain and pan, 
of pabne, Sax. a diſh, or the ſcuil] the ſkull, 
jo called from its containing the brains. 
BR A/INSICK, Adi. [rrom brain and fich, 
of ſecc, Sax. or fieck, Belg · diſtempered] diſ- 
ordered in the brain. Figuratively, giddy, 
thoughtleſs, fooliſh, mad. EEG ih 
BRAKE, S. [of uncertain etymology] a 
thicket of brambles or thorns. 3 
BRAKE, S. [braccile, Belg. a malle, or 


uſ. d in beating or dreſſing hemp; the handle 
of a ſhip's pump; a baker's kneading trough; 
a ſnarp bit or ſnaffel for horſes. 
BRA/KY, Adj. abounding in brakes ; or 
thickæts of thorns, 
BRA/MBLE, S. [ bramble, brombe!, bremble, 


BRA 
2 in Botany, the rubus, Lat. or ronce, Er. 


leaf, cut into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, a 
great number of ftamina inſerted in the em- 
eee and many germens with ſmall hair 
ike ſtyles; which afterwards become a berry, 
compoſed of as many acihi collected into a 
head, having each one bell, containing an 
oblong ſeed. SO ON — 

BRA! MINS, S. [from Brahma, the name 


third fe among the Chineſe, Thoſe of Bens 
gal live a very auſtere life, go bare-headed and 
bare-footed, and live only upon herbs. Thoſe 


given by God to their p1opher Brahma. They 
believe the tranfmigration of ſouls; and ſay 
that, at the progi tion of the world, all 
things came out ot the boſom of Gud, and 
that the world will periſh by all things return- 
ing to their firſt original. Thoſe of Siam be- 
eve, that the firſt men were larger than the 
preſent, living many ages without ſickneſs ; 
that.our earth ſhall be detiroyed by fire, and 
that another thall proceed from its aſhes, 
which ſhall have no fa, and be bleſſed with 
an eternal ſpring. The Brachman of Coro- 
mandel believe a plurality of worlds, and that 
they are ſucceſſively deſtroyed and renewed at 
certain periods, They have all ſuch a vene- 
ration for cows, that they think. themſelves 
happy if they can die with the tail of one in 
their hands, Whenever they write, they put 
a figure of a cow in the firſt place, to ſhew 
their belief in the unity of the deity ; they 
ccmpute the world to be about 43,892,850 
years old, have an obſcure tradition of the 
Moſaic Paradiſe, and likewiſe ſome notion 
that God has been incarnate, and lived ſome 
time among men. „„ 
BRAN, S. [from brann, Brit. bran, Fr. 
brenna,* Ital.] the buſk of corn, -ſeparated 
aſter grinding from the flour. | 
BRANCH, S. [branche, Fr.] in Botany, 
the arm, or part of a tree which iprouts from 
the trunk, Figuratively, any detached part 
fiom a whole. A ſection or ſubdiviſion, ap- 
pled to writings, Any part which is joined 


branches of the veins: © The branches of a 


candleſtick. A part of a pedigrce or family. 


In Bunting, the antlers or ſhuois of a ſtag's 
horns, . * . 
To BRANCH, V, A. to divide into fepa- 
rate diviſions like branches. Figuratively, ta 
agorn with needlework, repreſenting branches. 


ic.ly, to ſhoot into branches; 10 icparate, or 
divide a ſubject into ſeveral parts, uſed with 
the particle ont, * Franch gut into farther 
diſtirctions. Locke, To ſpeak largely; to 
expatiate, “ I have known a woman branch 
ous into a long diſſertation upon the edging of. a 
peticoat. Spe, No. 247. To have horns 


Sax. biomber, Tout, branccr, o: brambcrbuſfe, | 
| gs 


ſhooting 


Its flower has a permanent empalement of one 


of the prophet whom they acknowledge] the 


of Indoſtan, pretend their ſacred books were 


to another, like a branch to a trce. The 


«© Prant'd with gold.” Fairy , Uſed neu- 
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weapon. - Figuratively, to make a parade, or 


- Fernambuca 13 the beſt, The tree grows com- 


_ !omewhar longer. 


2 
ooting out into antlers, „ The ſwift ſtaß 
re up his branching head. Par. Loft. h 


* BRA/\NCHLESS, Adj. [from branch and 
tiſs) without branches. Without honour, al- 


2 


Juding to the branches of a pedigree. Berter 
were not yours than yours 1o branchleſs.”” 


Shak. CE Ts, | 
" BRANNCHY, Adj. (Rom branch] full of 
branches; ſpreading. ** The unwieldly lop- 
pings of a branchy tree. Watts, 

BRAND, S. [brands Sax, and Belg.] a 
ſtick lighted, or fit to be ſet on fire at one 
end. Figuratively, a thunderbolt. The 
Sire Omnipotent prepares the Hand. Granv. 
A mark made on the fleſh of a criminal by a 
burning iron; antiently a ſword, from brandur, 
Run, a ſharp ſword, © Wav'd by that flaming 
band. Par. Loft. 75 

To BRAND, V. A. [hranden, Belg.] to 
mark with-a brand, or burning iron. Figu- 
ratively, to reproach as infamous; to ſtig- 
matize. f 5 
To BRA/NDISH, V. A. [brandir, Fr. 
brandire, Ital.] to wave, ſhake, or flouriſh a 


flouriſh with. 

* BRANDY, S. [brandevin, Fr, branden- 
<vyn, Belg. of branden, to burn, and yn, 
wine] in Diſtillation, a proof ſpirit, obtained 
from real wines, or fermented juices of 
rapes. oo | 

| BR/ANNY, Adj. [from bras] like bran ; 
having the appearance of - bran. ** Coyered 
with white &ranny ſcales,'* Wiſem. Seldom 
uſed. : ö 
BRASIL, or BRAZIL, S. [pronounced 
Brazeel] a heavy, dry, and very hard wood, 
ſo called becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have come 
originally from Brazil in S. America, That of 


monly in dry and barren places, among rocks; 
becomes very thick and tall; the branches 
are long and large; the leaves ſmall, of a fine 
"right green, reſembling thoſe of box, but 


BRASS, S. [Ort, Sax. pres, Brit.] a fac- 
titious yellow metal made of copper, melted 
ith lapis calaminaris. The calamine is firſt 
caicined and ground to powder, then mixed 
with charcoal duſt, and to yolb. of this 
mixture is added five of copper, which being 


placed in a wind furnace 11 or 12 hours, the 
copper imbibes about one third of the weight 


of the calamine, and is converted into braſs, 
Braſs is uſed figuratively for impudence. 
BRAT, S. ſbratt, Sax.] a child,” uſed to 
expreſs contempt. Figuratively, products or 
effects. The two late conſpiracies were the 
2 and offsprings of the contrary faction.“ 
cut. b | 
BRAVA!DO, S. [from brawada, Span.] a 
proud boaſt ; haughty defiance or challenge. 
BRAVE, Adj. not daunted or terrified with 
langers or difficulties; ready to attempt any 


BRA 

dangerous enterprize ; grand, or noble. Firft 
a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 
Denh, Sometimes applied in an indetermi- 
nate, manner, to expreſs good or great in the 
poſitive degree. Old wood inflamed doth 
yield the braveft fire. Sidney. Iron is a 
brave commodity, where wood aboundeth,”” 
Bacon. 3 

BRAVE, 8. [ brave, Fr. bravo, Ital.] a 
perſon who is daring beyond the rules of diſ- 
cretion ; or bold to exceſs, ©* Hot braves, like 
thee, may fight. Dryd. A bold defiance, or 
challen ©, ; BS: ; 

To BRAVE, V. A. to undertake a thing 
notwithſtanding the dangers wherewith it is 
attẽhded; to defy ; contemptuouſly to provoke 
a perſon to reſentment ; to bid defiance to, ap- 
plied, in this laſt ſenſe, to inanimate things 
with great beauty. Like a rock unmov'd, a 
rock that brawes—the raging tempeſt.'* Dryd. 
To ſeem unaffefted with, or inſenſible of. 
% At leaſt to brave that which they belreve 
not. Bacon, 

BRA'VELY, Adj. [from brave and 5] in 
ſuch a manner as not to be”terrified by diffi- 
culties, or daunted by dangers ; intrepedity ; 
cdurageouſſy. Who bravely twice renewed 
the fight,” e 

BRA VER, S. {from brave] the per- 
formance of any great and noble actions, not- 
withſtanding «i dangers which attend them ; 
a diſpoſition of mind, which enables a perſon 
to accompliſh his defigns, notwithſtanding 
any obftacles or difficulties which oppoſe it. 
Applied to the appearance of things, finery, 
ſplendor, © All the braueꝶ that eye may 
ſee,” Spenſer. Falſe courage; boaſting ; or 
boldneis, ** There are thaſe that make it a 
point of bravery, to bid defiance to the 
oracles of divine revelation.'* L' Eftrange. 

BRAVO, S. Long a man who murders 
or aſſaſſinates another ſor hire. No Brause 
here profeſs the bloody trade. Cay. . 

To BRAWL, V. N. [brallen, Belg, to 
bellow, or roar, &raa/er, Dan. 5romiller, or 
brauter, Fr.] to quarrel about trifles in a noiſy 
manner ; to report ina loud manner ; to make 
a noi ſe, beautifully applied to inanimate things. 
Upon the brook that 5ruzuls along this 
wood. Shak, * ; 7 
BRA WI, S. [from the verb] a noiſy 
uarrel ; ſcurrility. 5 
BRA WL ER, S. [from Bratul and er, of 
ever, Sax. or wwair, Goth. a man] one who is 
quarrelſume and noiſy at the ſame tim; a 
word of reproach. % ho 

BRAWN, S. [from bar, a boar, and run, 
from runnen, hard. becauſe it is the hardeſt 
part of a boar's fleſh, according to Skinner! 


| the Reſhy, or mutcular parts of the body. 


% The bratos of the arm mu? appcat full.“ 
Peacbum. The arm. To hew thy taiget from 
thy Brat. Shar, Figrrativeiy, vigonr, or 
ſtrength,” * Braws without grain & H. 

| Dro. 


B R E 
Dryd. The fleſh of a boar ſouſed or pickled; 


a boar, ; 

BRA WN, Adj. from brawn] ſtrong, ro- 
buit, ſinewy, fleſhy ; of great muſcles and 
firength.. | 

To BRAY, V. A. [from bracan, Sax. 
Broyer, or brayer, Fr.] to beat into. pieces, or 
powder in a mortar by means of a peſtle, 

To BRAY, V. N. [braire, or broire, Fr, 
feraiare, Ital.] to make a noiſe like an aſs. 
Figuratively to make a diſagteeable noiſe like 
that of braſs, © Arms on armour claſhing, 
bray'd—horrible diſcord,” Par. Left, 

BRAY, S. [from the verb] the noiſe of 
braſs ; a terrible or difagreeable ſound. The 
harſh reſounding trumpet's dreadful bray.”” 
Shateſp. 

To BRAZE, V. A. [from braſs] the ſol - 
dering or joining two pieces of metal together. 
Figuratively, to be enured or hardened in im- 
pudence. I have ſo often bluſhed to ac- 
9 880 him, that now I am brazed to it. 

bak. | 8 
BRAZ EN, Adj. [from braſs and en] made, 
of braſs. Figuratively, cauſed by brazen in- 
Rruments. With ragen din blaſt you the 
city's ears. Shak. Impudent. _ - 

To BR'AZEN, V. N. to deny with great 
impudence ; to behave without concern; to 
bully, Uſed with the word out, © He would 

: brazen it out as if he had done nothing.“ 

Arburh. | ; 

BR'/AZEN-FACE, S. a perſon who has no 
ſenſe of ſhame; an impudent fellow. Well 
ſaid brazen-face.”” Shakeſp, | ; 
© BR'/AZEN-FACED, Adj. [See BRA- 
ZEN-FACE] void of ſhame, impudent. 
. BR/AZENNESS, | from brazen and neſs] 
appearing like braſs. Figuratively, undaunted 
impudence. Br 

BRAZVER, S. [from braze or braſs, and 
er] one who makes or ſells braſs ware, 

BRA'ZING, S. {from braſs or braze] the 
act of ſoldering or joining two pieces of iron 

together. Sometimes the word is applied to 
the joining pieces of iron together by beating 
them red- hot upon one another; but this is 
more properly called ev-/ding, 

BREACH, S. [&reche, Fr. from break, of 
ertcan, Sax. I the d:viding or deſtroying the 
unicn between the parts of a thing, before 
joined together. In Fortification, a bole or 
gap made in any part of the works of a town, 
either by cannon or mines. Fipuratively, a 
defect ; the acting contrary to any law; the 
violating any obligation; quarrel ; diſcord ; 

want of unity, : . 

BREAD, S. I pronounbed bred, breed, Sax. 
- Er:d, Dan. braa!, Teut.] a baked maſs of 
dough formed from the flour of ſome grain, 
and a conſtant part of food, Figuratiwvely, 
every kind of food neceſſary for the ſupport of 


liſe. “ Gave us this day our daily Lrrad. 


Te car a ferſan's bread, is ſonictimes uſed to 


B RE 


imply, that he has been admitted to the moſ 
intimate friendſhip, and ſupported by hie 
bounty.“ Who, having eaten of our / Bar 
have lift up themſelves againſt us. 'Ang 
Charle, 


which bread is made, | 
BREAD-ROOM, S. [a ſea term] a place 
in a ſhip's ſtern, to keep bread, or biſcuit. 
BREADTH, S. [from brad, Sax, broad] 
the «meaſure of a plain ſuperficies from fide 
to fide, In Commerce, the meaſure of any 
cloth, or other manufacture, between the two 
ſelvedges, or liſts, Within an hair's breadth, 
denoting extreme nearnels, applied to fituation, 
and a very narrow eſcape, applied to danger, 
To BREAK, V. A. [from brecan, Sax. 
briken, Goth. beocken, Teut, brecker, Dan.] 
to ſeparate the parts of a thing by force; to 
burſt by violence. Uſed with the word dozon, 
to deſtroy, or demoliſh, © When God breaketh 
down, none can build up. Burn. Theor, To 
pierce or penetrate, applied to light. A dim 
winking lamp which feebly role the gloomy 
vapours. To diminiſh or weaken, © Have 
not ſome of his vices weakened his body, and 
broke his health. Tillotſ. In Horſemanſhip, 
to tame or render manageable, ©** To break 
the ſtubborn colt.“ Dryd. Applied figuratively 
to the human ſpecies, ** To break our fierce 
barbarians into men.“ Addiſ. To render a 
perſon unable to carry on trade; to make a 
bankrupt. © Impoveriſhes the rich, breaks 
the merchant.“ South, To wound ſo as to 


1 make the blood appear. She'}1 ſooner break 


your head. Dryd. Applied to promiſe, oaths, 
or duty, to act counter to, to violate, to diſ- 
regard. I never more will break an oath.“ 
Shak, To break the pious laws of nature. 
Dryd. To intercept, prevent, or hinder the 
effect of. To break his dreadful fall.“ Dryd. 
To interrupt. © His voice broke with ſighs. 
Spe, No. 164. To ſeparate, joined to com- 

any. They were forced to break comt any. 
2. Uſed wich H to diſſolve f Menite 
to ſtop, hinder, or prevent. To break off 
ſo noble a relation. Collier. To break off all 
its commerce with the tongue. Addiſ. With 
of, to maſter or lay aſide an ill habit.“ The 


Uſed with mind, to diſcover cur Tentiments, 
« Fearful how to break my mind.. Dryd. 
Uſed with Back, to ſtrain or put the back- 
bone out of joint. In Huſbandry, to plow. 
«The huſbandman muſt firſt break the land.“ 
Davies. To diſband, applied to an army. 
© Sollyman,. returning to Conſtantinople, 
broke up his army.” Knolls, Uſed with 


wind, to diſcharge wind included in the in- 
teftines, To break on the wheel, is to break 
the bones of a criminal faſtened on a wheel, 
To BREAK, V. N. to burſt, «© Whiſpers 
the o'er-fraught heart, and bies it break.“ 


BRE'/AD-CORN,. S. a corn or grain of 


French were not guite broken it.“ Grew, 


©hak, To open fo as to diſcharge matter, 
hr. . DRE applicd 
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„ 
upplied tos tumor. Todiſpel darkneſs, to dawn, 
applied to the firſt appearance of light in the 


morning. 
Spec. No. 46 5. To decay in health and ſtrength. 


See how the day begins to breal. Swoiff. 
To burſt, to pronounce, or utter, uſed with 


. 


| , the dreadful accents 
broke,” Dryden, To force a paſſage, uſed with 
the particles through, into, and forth. To 
break through with his whole body of horſe.” 
Clarend. “They came into Judah, and brake 
into it. Chron, xxi. 17. To intervene, with 
out notice, or regard to the ceremonies of po- 
lite behaviour. With a magiſterial air, 
breaks in upon converſation,” Addiſ. Diſ- 
carded, or deprived of an employ, © When 


from, and the words lips, mouth, or breaf}, 
„ Whilſt from his bref 


I ſee a great officer broke, Swift. Joined with | 


looſe, to diſengage from any obſtacle, tye, or 
other confinment, or reſtraint. © Break looſe 


from oll our engagements,” Tillrſ. To deſiſt 


from an undertaking; to quit a habit ; to de- 


- fiſt ſuddenly, with the particle oF Do not 


remptorily break off in any buſineſs. Bacon, 
hen uſed with off and from, to ſeperate fron 
with ſome effort, or violence. I muſt from 


To burft through, and diſcover itſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding any impediment. * There being ſo 
many ways. by which a ſmothered truth is apt 
to blaze and break out. South, To rage, or 
appear, applied to a diſtemper. A violent 


fever brele out in the place. Spect. No. 164 


In all the various meanings of this verb, the 
idea of ſeparation, or the effect of ſudden force, 
is always included. | 

BREAK, S, applied to the firſt appearance 
of light in the morning when the rays of light 
Zreak the gloom of darkneſs, it imphes the 


dawn, „ From break of day until noon.” | 


 Knollis. A pauſe or interuption, applied to a 
diſcourſe, In Printing, or Writing, aline drawn 
between words, to denote that the ſenſe is ſuſ- 
pended, and that the reader is to.make a pauſe 
at that place, : 

BREAK ER, S. [from break, and er.] he 
who forces a thing aſunder; he who divides a 
thing by forcez a wave broken by rocks or 
fand banks, PL 

To BREAKFAST, V. N. te eat after 
having faſted ſome time; applied to the firſt 
meal a perſon makes in the day. | 

BRE/AKFAST,.-S, [pronounced breckfaft] 
that which a perſon eats at his firſt meal in the 
day, Ina general ſenſe, any thing to eat after 
2 long want of food. The wolves will get 
2 breakfaſt by my death. Dryd. | 

BREAK-NECK, S. . e brake. 
zech,] a precipice, or fall, from whence a 
perſon would break his neck. To me a 
break neck. Shak, 3 

BREAM, 8. [pronounced breem, from 
brame, Fr. braeſſeni,, Belg. abramo, Ital.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a large fiſh, delighting in ri- 


wars or ponds, very broad, with a faiked tai! 


6% As ſoon as the day breaks.” | 


S$bak.” | 


4 


BRE 


and ſcales of a golden colour, ſet with great 


elegence. i 
BREAST, S. [pronounced and former 
wrote breſt, of breoſt, Sax. y, Dan. brufl 

Teut, bruſte, Belg.] in Anatomy, one of the 
three venters in an animal body, which con- 
tains the heart and lungs, Breaſts are two pro- 
minences ſituated in the anterior, and towards 
the lateral parts of the thorax, In beaſts; the 
word is applied to that part which extends 
from the neck to the fore-legs, Figuratively, 
the heart; boſom ; conſcience; or ſoul, which 
was, by the antients, ſuppoſed to reſide in this 
part. The law of man was written in his 
breaſt. Dryd. The affections; love; regard, 
the heart. | - 

« Margarita firſt poſſeſs'd. 

« If I remember well, my breaſt.“ 


To BREAST,V.A.{from the noun] to op- 
poſe with the breaſt; to meet; to ttruggle 
againſt, © Preaſfling the loſty ſurge?”” Sbak. 

BRE AST-BONE, in Anatomy, the bone 
of the breaft, called the ſternum, ; 

BREAST-HIGH, Adj. as high as the 
breafts. © Breaft-Ligb in ſand. Dryd. 
BRE/AST-ROOKS, S. among Ship- 
wrights, the compaſſing tir ibers before, that 
help to ſtrengthen the tem, and all the fore- 
part of a ſhip, | 

BRE/AST-KNOT, S. a bunch or knot of 
ribbands worn by females, on or near their 
breaſts | 

BRE'/AST-PLATE, S. armour worn by 
way of defence on the breaſt. What ſtronger 
breaft-plate than a heart untainted, Shak, 

BRE AST-WORK, S. works thrown up 
as high as the breaſts of the defendants in a 
fortified place, or field, : 

BREATH, S. [pronounced breth, from 
brath:, Sax.] the air which proceeds from the 
mouth either in the actions of reſpiration, or 
inſpiration, Figuratively, life. No man has 
more contempt then I of breath,” Dryd. Uſed 
with tale, to recover loſt breath from too great 
a fatigue z to ceaſe from labour, or hurry ; æ 
refpite or pauſe ; a breeze of wind, or gentle 
current of air, © Not a breath of wind flies 
o'er its ſurface,” Addiſ. The ſame inſtant, 
uſed with in, © You menace and court me 
n breath” bol, 
BREATHABLE, Adj. [pronounced breeth-. 
able, from breath and able] that which may 
| be breathed ; or that whrich is fit to be breath- 
ed. © Breathable air. 3 c 

To BREATHE, V. N. pronounced 
brectbe, from breath] to draw in and force out 
the air at the mouth by the action of the lungs, 
Figuratively, to live. Let him breathe, a 
private man in Athens.“ Shak, To rake 
breath, to recover a damage by means of a2 
reſpite ; to reſt. He followed the victory ſo 
hot upon the Scots, he ſuffered them not 
to breathe,” Spen, Uſed with in, to enter by 
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the action of breathing, or inſpiration, .** To 
oſe foul mouth no wholeſome air breather | 


in vapours, appearing like the breath in froſty 


from fatigue, or hurry, Figuratively, dead, 


; « + > 
* ; 
B R E 
7 : 4 


in. Shak, | 
To BREATHE, V, A. to fill with, or 
diſcharge the lungs of air, by the actions of 


N R R 

puted, or 161 meaſured miles from London. 

BREDE, S. [See BRAID] a bord et 

wrought with the needle in different colours 

reſembling flowers, c. © In a curious brede 
of needle- work. Addi. ED 


inſpiration and reſpiration, Uſed with into, | 
to act apon by breathing; to animate., “ He 
breathed into us the breath of life Decay »f 
Piety. To force out of the mouth with the 
particle t. Who breathed out nothing but 
flame.” Spc#. No. 223. To make long- 
winded by exerciſe, ** The greyhounds are 
as ſwift as breathed ſtags. Shak, To ſound 
by the breath, applied to wind inſtruments. 
* To breathe the flute. Prior, To fend up 


weather. His altar breathed ambrofial odours, 
Par. Loft, To ſigh, or offer up, without be- 
ing heard. I have toward heaven. Greath'd 
2a fecret vow. Shak. In Surgery, to open by 
a lancet. To breathe a vein. Dryd. 
BRE'ATHER, S. [from breathe and er] 
one who enjoys life; one who is alive, “ I 
will chide no breather in the world.“ Shak, 
He that cauſes or animates by his breath, al- 
tuding to God's breathing into man the breath 
of life, as the Scripture expreſſes it. The 
breather of all life does now expire... Morris, 
BRE/ATHING, S. the action of fetching 
breath. Figuratively, alive. A figh of devo- 
tion; ſecret prayer conceived in the mind, but 
not uttered in words; an aſpiration, © To 
bigh heav'n his pious breathings turn'd,” Pricr, 
Breathing-places, vents, or chinks, that let 
in freſh air. 1 
BRE ATHLESS, Adj. [from breath and 
Jeſs] out of breath, or ſcarce able to breathe 


The breathleſs corpſe with pious tears be- 
dew'd.”” bs 
BRE'CKNOCKSHIRE, S. [from brech- 
einar, Brit, ſo called, as the Welch pretend, 
from prince Brechanus] a county in Wales, 
bonnded on the E. by Herefordſhire, on the 
S. by Monmouthſhire and Glamorganſhire, on 
the N. by Radnorſhire, and on the W. by 
Caermarthenſhire. It is well ſtored with pa- 
ſture, woods, wild dear, and herds of cattle, 
of Which they they ſend great droves every year 
to England. The Uſk and Wye, which run 
through it, abound in excellent ſalmon, trout, 
Sc. It has 61 pariſh churches, 6000 houſes, 
four market towns, is about 106 miles in cir- 
cumference, lies in Landaff dioceſe, ſends one 
member fo partiament, and its chief town is 
Brecknock, which the Welch call Her Hondby 
from aber, Brit. a confluence, and Hondby 
the name of a' river, on accounr of its being 


fituated on the conflaence of the rivers Hondby | fl 
and UA. This town was formerly inhabited 


by the Romans, as appears ſrom ſeveral coins 
found in it; it is governed by two bailiffs, 
fifteen aldermen, &c. has two markets weekly 
on Wedneſday and Satnrday, carries on a 


— 


-BREECH, S. [pronounced &ritch, from 
' br&can, to break] the back and lower part of 
the body, from whence the excrements are 
voided, Applied to a piece 6f,cannon, the 
hinder part, or that part behind the topch-hole. 
. BREF'CHES, [pronqunced briches,, from 
bræc, bracce, Sax. broecke, Belg. bragut, Fr. 
of bracca, an old Gauliſh word, braghe, or 
braghezze, Ital. it has no ſingular] that part 
of a man's dreſs which covers his thighs and 
breech, To gear the breeches, is a phraſe im- 
plying that a woman uſurps more tathority 
over her huſband than becomes her ſex. 


to produce, bring forth, or generate; to edu- 
cate, nouriſh, or bring up. Sometimes uſed 
with the particles to and vp to. Figuratively 
to occaſion, or cauſe, ** Intemperance and luft 
breed infirmities.“ Tillorſ. Applied to place, 
to give birth to. © The worthieſt divine that 
Chriſtendom has bred.” Hooker. To cut, ap- 
plied to the teeth. Children would breed 
their teeth with much lels danger.” Locke 
To keep animals for procreating, or multi- 

lying their ſpecies. © He bred a great num- 

er of canary birds,” % He breeds more ſhees 
than any farmer in England.” 

To BREED, v. N. to be big with child; 
to be pregnant. * Lucina, it ſeem̃s, was breed- 
ing.“ Spe. No. 431. To propagate ; or in 
creaſe by propagation, ** Flies breed in putre- 
fied carcaſes. Bentley, To raiſe or increaſe a 
breed. 5 x 
BREED, S. a ſpecies of animals; a ca? 
or kind, Offspring, applied to mankind, That 
which is produced at one hatching. ** Some- 
times above a hundred at a M,u Crew, - 

BREE'/DER, S. from breed and er] that 
which produces, or is the cauſe of any thing: 
« Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. 
Shak. That which educates, or brings up. 
« Ttaly and Rome have been the beſt breeders 


cham, A perſon who is not barren ; one who 
raiſes a breed, The breeders of Engliſh cat- 
the.” Tad: - = 

BRE'/EDING, S. education, inſtruction. 
Figuratively, genteel and polite behaviour; 
the method taken in rearing a child“ Why 


Samſon. | | | 2 
BREESE, S. [brieſa, Sax, briffio, Ital.] in 
Natural hiſtory, a ſtingiag fly, called the gad- 


"BREEZE, S. fbrezza, Ital.] a gentle, 
cooling pleaſant breath of wind, In Naviga- 
tion, a ſhifting wind blowing from the ſea and 
land alternately at certain hours, and ſenfible 


good trade in woollen goods, and is 123 com 


— 22 MS 


* 


only near the coaſts, 


BREEZY, 


To BREED, v. A. [from bradan, Sax.] 


and bringers-up of the worthieft nen.“ A 


was my breeding o1der'd and preſcribed.” Ma. - 


28>. SE 


"i — tail, equivalent to two meaſutes, minims, 


ſmall Der the ſame as this book. 


- the office of a brewer z, to make ale or beer. 
che forming any drink, or producing apy thing 


| or ale is made, 


| ſon to engage him to determine contrary to the 


ud » 

_BREF/ZY, Adj. refreſhed by breezes, - 
'”" BREST, S. in Architecture, the member 
of a column, named likewiſe torus, or tore. 

'- BRET, S. [breit, Teut. a table, ſo called 
from its frame, bertonea, Norm. ] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a round flat fiſh, of the tui bat kind 
called Hkewite fare ordreny- 
'" BREVE, S. in Muſic, a long note, for- 


# 


merly pricked in the form of a ſquare without 


emibreves, or bafs, and is now Wrote thus O. 
i  BREVIARY, S. an abridgement or com- 
pendium, “ Caſconjus has given us an abridge- 
ment, or brewiary thereof. Ayiffe, 

'+ BREVIER, 3. [pronounced bre-ve-4re] a 

- BRE/VITY, $.{brevitas, Lat.] applied te 
writiags, the e 
few words ; conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs, 
bier browen, Belg, brawen, Leut. brizoan, 
Sax: I to make beer or ale by mixing malt and 
hops with, boiling water, and fermenting it 
afterwards with yeaſt, Figuratively, to make 
any, drink. by boiling different ingredients; to 
contrivez to plot. Ufed neuterly, to perform 


BREW, S. the manner of brewing beer; 


rom the mixture of different ingredients. 
BREWER, S. from brow. and er] one 
who makes malt liquor, and ſells it. 
BREW/-HOUSE, S. {trom brew and bouſe 
of buut, Sax. ] a place or houſe wherein beer 


BRE WING, S. the proceſs or method of 
making ale or beer; the quantity of liquor 
produced by brewing. © A brewing of new 
Leer. Bacon, 2 . 3 

BRE WIS, S. [brizwbara, Brit, from bro, 
Bit, to boi bara, Brit. bread, abbrewver, 
Fr, to ſoak] piece of bread boi led in a pot 
together with meat. 5 

BRI /ER, S. See BRIAR. ; 

BRUBE, 8, a gift or reward given to a per- 


merits of a cauſe; ſomething given to a perſon 
to ſtifle evidence; fomething given to an elec- 
tor, to engage him to vote for a particular can- 
didate, 

BRIBERY, S. the act ef giving a perſon 
money to engage him to any particular fide, 
or undertaking, _ 9 85 

BRICK, S. bricke,briicke, Belg. brigue, Fr.] 
a fat reddiſh or white earth, formed in wooden 
molds of various ſizes, firit dried in the air, 
and afterwards burnt in a kiln or clamp. O71 
of brick is olive oil imbibed by heated bricks, 
pounded afterwards, and diſtilled in a retort. 

To BRICK, V. A. to lay or build with 
bricks, 8 
BRI/CK-BAT, S. a piece or fragment of 
a brick, 


ng a ſentiment in very | la 


1 n 


or the powder of bricks made by rubbing them 
on each other, or pounding them. 
BRI/CK. KILN, s. [from brick and Mn, 
or cylene, or cylne, Sax, a furnace] a place 
erein bricks are burnt. i RO EO} 
IcKS, _ . a 
BR/CK- MAKER, one who makes bricks. 
- BRUDAL, Adj. [from bride] that which 
belongs to a wedding. : 
& BRIDE, 8. [brid, or. Sax. bruth, 
Goth, brud, Dan. br uyd, g. braut, Teut. 
brudur, Run. a beautiful woman] a name given 
to a woman the day of her marriage, and ſome - 
times after the wedding · day is over. 
BRI DE- BED, S. [rid bid, Sax. braut bet, 
Teut. ] the bed on which a new married couple _ 


W665 ' | 
BRIDE-CAKE, S. a cake with which the 
gueſts are entertained at a wedding, 
BRYDEGROOM, $S, [from bride and 
groom ; from grom, Belg. bridguma, Sax. brid- 
gumes Ill. or Dan. bruydgome, Belg. ] a new, 
married man. 1 | 5 
 BRUDEMEN, S. the male attendants, as 
the bride - maids are the ſemale attendants, or 
company at a wedding; the office of the latter 
is to undreſs the bride on the wedding- night, 
and ſee her to bed. 
BRYDEWELL, S. [Se. Bridgid's well, 
a medicinal water, which, during the glooms 
of unleitered eathufiaſm, was reported to have 
performed ſeveral remarkable cures] a houſe of 
correction near Fleet-ditch, London, built by 
Henry VIII. as a royal palace for the recepti- 


on ot the emperor Charles V. Any place where 


vaggants and ſtrumpets are obliged to beat 
hemp, or kept to 1250 hone 28 4 8 

BRIDGE, S. [briog, brigpe, Sax, brugge, 
Teut.] a building of — 5 coking 
of one or more arches, intended for the paſſage 
of men or carriages from one fide of the river 
to another. The word bridge is uſed figura- 


| tively for the upper part of the noſe ; and in 


muſical inftruments for a piece of wood, which 
ſtands upright on the belly of the inftrument, 
and ſupports the ftrings., Hanging-bridges, are 
thoſe which are not ſupported either by pofts 
or pillars, being ſuſtained only by the two ex- 
tremities. A 5 is made faſt only 
at one end with hinges, ſo that the other may 
be lifted by chains fixed to it. A fying · bridge 
is made of pontoons, leather boats, caſks, 
ec. covered with planks, for the paſſage of an 
army. A bridge of beats is made of copper or 
| wooden boats, taftened with ftakes or anchors, 
and covered with planks, The bridge of boats 
at Rouen, riſes and falls with the tide, is near 
300 yards long, and paved with, 4 2 
ſtreet; carriages with the greate& 80 
over it with eaſe and ſafety, | oF 
To BRIDGE, V. A. to fling or erect 

bri-ige- over any river, Over Helleſpont 
bridging his wax. 

ridg 25 1 5 | AI- 


BRI'CK-DUST, s. me duſt of bricks ; | 


. 


| Grief, and 4] in a ſhort and expreſive manner; 


-huality of expreſſing a thing in few words; 
conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs. * 
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by a perſon is ſummened to anſwer to any 


party, together with anſwers to them, wrote 


lected by the churchwardens. 


ſweet or wild; and, being a ſpecies of the roſe 
| fee tha? article. : 


{BRI 


BRIDLE, S. [bridel brid!, Sax. breydel, | 
Belg. bride, Fr. brida. Span. briglia, Ital.] 
the bit, headſtall, fillet, throat-band, reins 
and neſe-band, which are faſtened on a horſe's 
head to manage and govern him. Figuratively, 
a reſtraint, curb, check; cautious vigilance, 

To BRIDLE, V. [| 6bridlian, Sax. breydelen, 
Belg. probably from berreyden, or bertiden, 
Belg. to ride] to manage a horſe by means of 
a bridle. Figuratively, to check; or reſtrain ; 
or keep within bounds, Uſed . neuterly, to 
hold up the head in an affected manner, ap- 

ied to the attitudes of a woman, 

BRIEF, Adj. [6bref, Fr. of brevis, Lat. 
Hort] *appropriated to language, ſhort, con- 
ciſe, oppoſed to diffuſive or verboſe, © The 
brief file is that which expreſſes much in 
little. B. Jobnſon. . 

BRIEF, S, [pronounced bref, bref, 1. 
brief, Belg. a letter] a ſhort and expreſſive ac- 
count or deſcription, In Law, a writ where · 


action; an abridgment of a client's caſe, con- 
raining in a conciſe manner, the proofs and 
objections that may be made by the contrary 


out for the inſtruction of tounſel on a trial. 
In Canon Law, letters patent, generally read 
in churches, giving a licence for making a 
collection all over the kingdom for any pub- 
lic or private loſs, the money for which is col- 


BRIF'FLY, Adv, [pronounced breefly, from 


in few words; conciſely. | 


BRIE'/FNESS, S. [from brief and neſs] the 


BRIF'R, S. [brær, Sax. ] in Botany, a kind 
of prickly tree, diſtinguiſhed popularly into 


BRI ERV, Adj. full of briers, throne, or 
prickly plants. W 
BRIG, and BRIX, [of the Saxon Krig, 
bricg, or brigge] ſigniſies a bridge, and is join- 
ed to the names of ſuch places as do, or have 
enjoyed the advantage of ſuch an edifice, 
BRIGA/DE, S.{{ brigade, Fr. brigara, Ital.] 
in the Military Art, a part or diviſion of an 
army, whether horſe or toot, under the eom- 
mand of a brigadier. A brigade of an army is 
a body of horſe of ten or thirteen ſquadrons, 
or five or ſix battalions of foot; a brigade of a 
{roop is, a third part of ir, when conſiſtipg of 
fifty ſoldiers; but only a fixth, when it con- 
fills of one hundered; that is, a troop is di- 
viced into three brigad:s in the former caſe, 
and intb fix in the latter. 
 BRVGADIER-GENERAL, S. [prononn- 
ced bi adter) an officer commanding a brigade 


of horſe, or toot, and ranking next below'a | 


thajor-general, ST 


antine. Ital.] a ſmall, light, flat, open v 
with twelve or fifteen benches on each fide for 


B RT 


o 
* 


BRI'GANDINE,S. In brigandine, kr. J 


a kind of ancient defenſive armour, conſiſting 
of thin pliable plates, like ſcales ; a coat of 
F . : 
BRVGANTINE, S. [brigantin; Fr. 355 


rowers, going both with ſails and oars, fit for 
boarding, or giving chace, and chiefly uſed by 
the Corſairs. 0 | 


glittering with light, Figuratively, firong; 
clear; or that which introduces mare light in- 
to the mind. Brigbrer evidence. Watts, 


a perſon in a conſpicuous point of view, ap- 
phed to action. A brigbt reign.” Applied to 
ſagacity, quick, penetrating, © Bright genius. 

To BRYUGHTEN, V. A. to make a thing 


mous; to render conſpicuous; to heighten, ap- 
plied to character. The queen would brigh- 
ten her character if, c.“ Sevift, Uſed neu- 
terly, 'to ſhine again after being obſcured. 
BRIGHTLY, Adv, [from bright and ly} 


ſuch a manner as will raiſe an advantageous 
idea of ourſelves, FFV 

BRI'GHTNESS, S. [ from bright and neſs] 
the Juftre which appears on the fight of bur- 
niſhed metals, or cut diamonds ; ſplendor. 


Figuratively, goodneſs ; ſagacity ; perfèctions 


that make a perſon conſpicuous. © The bright- 
neſs of his parts. Prior, - 5 
_BRVFLLIANCY, S. ¶ from brilliant, Fr.] 
the eyes. | wh 7 
BRVLLIANT, Adj. [brilliant, Fr.] ſpark- 
ling, or reflecting the rays of light with great 
luftre. 5 . 
BRILLIANT, S. [from briller, Fr. to 
ſhine or ſparkle] a dimond quite flat under- 


faces, the uppermoſt ending in a point. 


me, Dan. Braem, Teut. ] the edge or extremi - 


any veſſel, or drinkine-glaſs, the uppermoſt 
part or edge. Figuratively, the ſurface of any 
119uor or fluid, * Dipped in the brim of the 
water.” of. iii. 15. The top of a bank 
waſhed by a river. : 

To BRIM, V. A. to fill full; to fill up 
to the brim. Neuterly, to be full to the top. 

BRYMFUL, Adi. full to the top. Figura- 
tively, ready to run over, by being charged toe 
full. „His eyes brimful of tears. Addil. 


BRIM. 


BRIGHT, Adv. ¶Lenrebe, Sax. of Beorbte, 
Sax, light, Saerbt, Goth, ] ſhining; ſplendidz - 


Noble, ſhining, illuſtrious, or that which ſets 


ſhine which was dull, or covered either with - 
ruſt orduſt, Figuratively, to diſperſe, © Bright« 
ent up my ſorrow. Philips, To make fa- 


with ſplendor ; with luſtere. Figuratively, in 


greatneſs of luſtre, or ſplendor which dazzles 


neath, and cut on its upper part in triangulax 
BRIM, S. [brymme, Sax. brim, Iſl, brem- 


ties of a thing, Applied to the hat, that part 
which is cocked or turned upward, Applied to 


BRI'MMER, S. à veſſel or bowl filled up 
to the brimm . ä 


5 
o 

d 
* 


f BRI © 
| BRYMMING, Adj. filled to the top 
The brimming glafies.”” Philips, | 
_ '- BR/IMSTONE, S. 15 brynne· lone, from 
brunne, III. to burn, and fein, a ſtone, 7. e. a 
burnig or inflammable ſtone] in Natural Hiſ- 
© tory, a fat, unctuous, mineral, yellow ſub- 
Nance, dry, ſolid, and friable, melting with 
a gentle heat, inflammable, and when fired in 
the open air, burning almoſt all away with 
a blue flame and a noxious vapour, endued 
with an electric power, and not diſſoluble in 


an acid menſtruum, 
BRI/'NDED, Part. [brin, Fr. à branch] 


fireaked ; marked with fircaks or branches; 


tabby. Thrice the &brinded cat hath mew d. 
Shak, | ' 
BRINDLE, s. [See BRINDED] applied 
to the ſtreaks upon the ſkin of a beaſt, of a dif- 
ferent or darker colour than the other parts. 

'BRUNDLED, Part, marked with ſtreaks 
of a different or darker colour, applied to the 
ſkin of a beaſt. 

_ BRINE, S. [fc-brine, Sax. bryn, Belg. 
 brynne, III. to water, bruna, Goth. a ſpring 
or fountain] any ſalt liquor; ſea-water, Fi- 
guratively, the ſea; tears. What a deal of 
brine hath waſh'd thy fallow cheeks. Shak. 


The liquor or pickle which proceeds from ſalt- 


ed meat. 

To BRING, v. A. [from bringan, Sax, 
pret. brobte ; briggan, Goth, preter brabta; 

eee , reter gebrachto; brengen, Belg.] 
to cauſe a 5 to come, or to fetch a thing 
to another, diſtinguiſhed from carry, becaule 
it may then be done by another; but the word 
bring implies, that a thipg is done by one's 
fel” Figuratively, to procure. Uſed with the 
particle in, to introduce. The folly and 
madneſs of mankind brought in falſe gods. 
Stilling fleet, Uſed with back, to make a per- 
| {pn or thing return; to recover; to recal. 
Uſed with' zo, to lead, or conduct; to induce, 
or prevail upon. Uſed with abcut, to gccomp- 
bh. Uſed with off, to clear from any charge; 
to free from danger. Uſed with over, to pre- 
vail on, or induce, a perſon to alter bis ſen- 
timents z to convert or ſeduce, Uſed with out, 
to diſcover a thing which is concealed. Uſed 
with under, to - ſubdue, vanquiſh, or tyran- 
nize over. Uſed with up, to inſtruct, edu- 
cate ;z to teach; to introduce a faſhion; to ad- 
vance, or come forward with, applied to an 
army. Fring up, your men.“ Shak. 
_ BRINISH, Adj. from brine and iſb, of 
iſc, Sax. ] like brine ; ſaltiſh. 1 
BRINK, S. [brink, Dan, brag. Sclav. 
bregh, Epir, See BRIM] the extreme edge of 
a river, precipice, Ic. Eguratively, the high- 
eſt degree of danger» ** The brink of deſtruc- 
tion »» | ; 1 
 * BRINY, Adj. taſting ſaltiſh, or like brine, 


or any other liquor that refembles it. 
| BRISK, AG. [ar 40, Brit, bryfcs, 


4 


"Rx. 


bruſque, Fr.] lively, gay, airy; full of vivacity 
and ſpirits, applied to the diſpoſition, Vigo- 
rous, full of activity and power, applied to 
action. Sparkling, mantling, applied to li- 


ing the ſight, applied to colours. 
ſprightly, lively, and nimble manner. 


ſame as breſtet, a diminutive of breſt, the an- 
cient ipelling of breaft; bricher, Fr.] the breaſt 
of an, animal, particularly that part which 
lies next to the ribs, ; 
BRI/SKLY, Adv. [from brift and ly] in a 
briſk, lively, active, and ſpirited manner, 
BKI'SKNESS, S. | from it and neſs, of 
neſſe Sax. ] a light, airy, and chearful diſpo- 
ſition; vivacity or livelineſs; activity, gaiety. 
BRISTLE, S. [briſie, Sax. borftel, ſau- 


ſtands upright on the back of a boar, &c. 

To BRISTLE, V. A. to erect the briſtles 
upright when enraged, applied to a hog, Fi- 
guratively, to grow angry; to advance to an 
enemy in order to ajtack him, or revenge aa 
affront. Uled with the particle up, Neuterly, 
to ſtand ere like the briſlles af a hog, | 

BRVSTLY, Adj. [in Botany] encompaſſ- 
ed with a ſubſtance reſembling hairs, “ The 
brifily cheſnut. Dryd. Thick ſet with hairs, 
or briflles. © 5: © | - : 


BRPSTOL, S. [called in Welch Caer Oder 


Badon. It was likewife named Caer Brito, 
and Brightfirow,: Sax. a famous place] a city 
on the rivers Avon and Frome ; though fitu- 
ated partly in Glouceſterſhire, and partly in So- 
merſetſhire, yet it belongs to neither, having 
diſtinct magiſtrates of its own, and being a 
county incorporate by itſelf. ''For populouſ- 
nefs, riches, and the exteaſivenels of its trade, 
it is undoubtedly the third city in England. 
This city is govorned by a mayor, aldermen, 
two ſheriffs, a recorder, &c, is well ſupplied 
with all ſort of previfions, has markets on 
Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſeveral fairs in 
the year, which are frequented by people from 
almoſt all the trading places in the kingdom, 
It has 19 cburches, though but 17 pariſhes, 
and ſeveral meetings forquakers, &c. It ſends 
two members to parliment, and is 94 comput- 
ed and 104 meatured miles diflant from Lon- 
don. ES wt * N £ 


New Plymouth colony, in New England; 
North America, It includes Rhode iſland, 
as well as Elizabeth-iſland, at the mouth of 
Mount's-bay, and lies to the S. W. of Ply- 
colony. Of the ſame name is- the largeſt 
town of the county, which Has a convenien 

: yy A N . © * 


* * : »Þ% > 
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Brit. brize, brizy, bryzycho, Roh. Base, Dal. 


BRTSK ET, S. | acccrding to Skinner, the 


Nant Baden, the city Odera, in the valley of 


and moſt populeus, though nat the © 2 


* 


quors, Bright, glaring, and ſtrongly affec- 
To BRISK-UP, V. N. to advance in a 


burft, Teut.] the firong hair which grows and 


- * BRISTOL, S. county of, a ſubdivifion of 


mouth county, another ſubdiviſion of this 


# 


_ * neceffaries and many of 


the firſt meridian, © 


4 


* 


» * 
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perde with Rhode-iſland lying at- the en- | 
1 


trance of it: and, next to Boſton, has the heſt 
trade in New England, and is continnally in- | 
creaſing both in that reſpect and in the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. Near Briſtol is a re- 
markable hill called Mount- Hope, where | 
Philip, ſtyled King of the Wamponoags, who. 
made war on the Engliſh in King Charles JT's 
reign, had his reſidence, as he afterwards met 
his fate and quietus at the bottom of it, when 
driven back thither by the Engliſh. 
BRITAIN, Grxart,- S. [ſnppoſed by 
Cambden to be derived from britb, Brit. pain- 
ted, on account. of the firſt inhabitants paint- | 


! 
ö 
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„ BRO 
break] that which breaks ot crumbles to pejces 
with the. leaſt force or violence. ' a4 
. BRUTTLENESS, S. {from britile and neſs, 
of nefſe, Sax.) that quality which renders a 
thing eaſy to break, / 

BROACH, S. [Bbreche, Fr.] an inſtrument 
or ſtake forced through . a Joint of meat, by 
means of which it is turned round, and its 
parts are ſucceſſively expoſed to the action of 


the fire, in roaſting ; a muſical "inftrument, 


which is played upon by means of a handle 
that turns a cylinder round on its axis, a 
gives motion to the ſeveral keys by pigces of 
wire fixed perpendicular on its ſurface, ," | 


Brit, to grow boĩſtrous or tumultudus, applied with a ſpit, Figuratively, to force a ſpicket 


to the ſea ; and as the Britiſh ſeas were always | 
notorious for their boiſtrouſneſs, and the word 
% communicates this idea fo ade - 
quately, the coujefture ſeems ſome what ſpe- 
cions; and brydanireth, anger or warmch 
from the ſame foot, leads us eaſily to brydain 
in Sax, brytaine, or, as wrote by moderns, 
Britain] in Geography, an iſland, the largeſt 
in Europe; vf a triangular form, bounded on 
the W. by the Iriſh ſea, on the N. by the | 
northern ocean, on .the E. by the German 
ocean, and on the S. by the Britiſh channel, 
the narroweſt part of Which is called the 
Streights of Dover. The ſea, thus furreunding 
It, is not only a ſecurity againſt an enemy, but 


/ 


| likewiſe greatly abates the violent colds the | 


elimate would otherwiſe be expoſed to, the 
continual motion of the ſea ſending in a king! 
vapour which molifies the natural ſharpne 
of the air, ſo that in ſome parts of France and 
Italy, the winter is as ſevere as ours in Britain, | 


or cock into a veſſel, in order to draw the li- 
quor z to tap; to open; to wound ſo as to 
let out blood, A low expreſſion, alluding ta 
the tapping a veſſel. * Blood was ready to 
be Broach d. Hudib. To be the author of, 
applied to doctrine, or opinion. | 


"BRO/ACHER, S. from broach and er, 


a ſpit or ſtake to roaſt meat on. Figuratively, 
the firſt inventor, author, or. ds, 7 
pre or gnernas;, ooh oi 
+ BROAD, Adv. [pronounced braw'd; from 
brad, Sax. breyd, or breed, Belt. breit, Teut,] 
wide, or the extent, between the fides of a 
thing; diſtinguiſhed from /eng:b, which is the 
extent or ſpace between the two ends. Figu- 
ratively, large or great. A broad mixture of 
folly.” Locke. Diffuſive, clear and bright, 

„ Appears in the broadeft light,”  D of 


Piety. Coarſe, groſs, obſcene, applied to 


language. In ſome places be is broad and 


The fertility of the ſoil is, in a great meaſure, ! He was broad awake,” 


owing to the ſame cauſe, by furniſhing us with 
gentle ſhowers in their proper ſeaſons,” To 
enumerate the products and manufactures of | 
this iNand would exceed our limits, eſpecially 
as they will be ſpecified ih our account of the 
different counties and moſt remarkable places; 
but we ſhall in general ſay, that it yields all the 
| the conveniences 
life, and the induſtry of the inhabitants, and 
theirapplication to trade, ſupply it with theriches 
and luxuries of the known world, , It has on 
all fides very convenient harbours, and a great 
many navigable rivers ; the moſt conſiderable 
of the latter are the Thames, the Severn, and 
the Humber, in England; the Clyde, Forth, 
Tay, Sc. in Scotland, which carry along 
with them into the ſea vaſt numbers of leſſer 
fireams. Its length is 587 miles; and its 
breadth 285, according to Moll. It lies between 
50 and bo degrees N. Jatitude, and between 9 
and 17 degrees W. longitude, Teneriffe being 


{ 


" BR/ITISH, Adi. belonging t& Britain: 
BRYTTLE. Adj. ſbrittend, Sax. from 


* 6 * 
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palliate the Broadneſi 


BRO'AD-CLOTH; S. a manufacture 
made of ſheeps wool of our on growth mixt 
with that of Seſovia in Spain, the ſtaple 
eommodity and honour of this nation, ſo call - 
ed from its breadth, which is ſo great that it 
is weaved by twp perſons; who fit at each fide, 
and fling the ſhuttle to one another. : 


' BRO'AD-EYED, Adj. that which can 


ee to a great diſtance round; or has a very 
large proſpect in fight, © In deſpite of bread- 


Sed watchful day.” Shateſp. This conveys | 


uſe of the term. 3 ' 
| BRO#AD-LEAVED, Adj. that which has 
broad leaves. 5 8 3 
. BRO/ADLY, Adv. [from broad and ly, of 
lice, Sax. ] in a broad manner, . * 
 BRO'ADNESS, S. [from broad'and neſs] 
breadth z the extent between the ſelvedges or 
lift of cloth; the ſpace between the ſides of a 
thing. Figuratively, obſcene, immodeſt. . To 
of the meaning.” Dryd. 
BRO/AD-SHOULDERED, S. meaſuring 


a noble image to the mind, and is an elegant 


ers, 


Sogn ns, 1.5. gr. 


? 


er of an 


fulfome.”” Dryd. With the eyes wide open, 


> much, or of great width, between the ſhoul- 
brirten, Sax, and Gauliſh, bryder, Dan. tod ! e 1 


mittin 
brokers 
parts o 
compa 

rs, 
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Figuratively, an attack ; or a' poſitive and 


cording to, the breadth, | 
: N N N 8. [brocado, Span-] a Quff by 


| cabbage, 


— , 0 Es Ae 


, BRA 
BRO/ADSIDE, 8. the Bog all the gum 
on un fide of à ſhip into an enemy's: veſſel; 


pnexpeRed charge of ſomethibg criminal, by 
— of. accuſation, or reply. 
* BROAD-SWORD, 8. a ſharp-edged cut- 
ng ſword, with a broad blade. 
G Ab wisE, "As, [from broad and 
wiſe z of ghiiſe, Teut. a manner, or bg ac- 


Id, ſilver, or fill, raiſed, and embelliſnhed 
ts flowers, foliages, or other ornaments,” 
. BROCA/DED, Part. woven with flowers, 
or ornaments of various colours. Figuratively, |- 
dreſt"in broeade. 


BRO/CCOLI, 8. in Botany, 3 ſpecies of 


To BRO/GUE, or BRO'GGLE, v. A. 
1 0 Fr. to diſturb] applied. to ela, to fiſh 
or by making the water muddy or thick. 

; BRO'GUE, 8. [brog Ir.] a wooden ſhoe ; ; 
a corrupt or vicious manner of ſpeaking or pro- 

ouncing, , 

BRO/IL, S. [brovillerie, Fr.Ja a quarrel, con- 
teſt, tumult, or war. 

To BROIL, V. A. [pronounced as if wrote 
bri le, from bruler,Fr, Jtodreſs meat either by pla- 

ing it immediately on the coals, pr on a grid- 

ron over a fire, Neuterly, to overbeat by im- 
moderate exerciſe, Uſed improperly for to 
zurn. All the planets and comets Hove 
penn broiling in the ſun.“ Cheyne, 

BRO'K AGE, or BROKE/RAGE, 8. mo- 
ney gained by promoting bargaias ; or what is 
given a broker for commiſhon z the trade of 
buying and ſelling ſecond-hand things. 

To PROKE,. V. N. [probably from 

ccan, Sax, to be buſy] to tranſact buſinefs 
or buy and ſell for another, at a certain ſum 

cent. 

BROKEN. HEART ED, Adj. in a con- 
dition which admits of no comfort; dejected; 
in deſpair; diſconfolate; _ 

BRO'/KENLY, Adv. [from . and ly] | 
in an uncorrected manner ; without any con- 
nection; dy looſe ſentences. Nein ad 
glaringly.”  Hakeo, © | 

BRO'KEN-MEAT, S. Fromm or 
pieces of meat taken from a table. 

RRO/KER, S. {ormealy called bregger, 
1. 08 broken tradeſman ; from broc,' Sax. 
none others being admitted by the gᷓth and ↄth 
of William III.] one who buys er ſells, or | 
tranſacts ,bufineſs for another, - By abuſe, the 
word is applied to thoſe who deal in ſecond 
band goods. Exchange-brokey, is one who con- 
cludes bargains for others, relating to the re-- 
mitting of money, or bills of exchange, Stock- 
brokers, are thoſe who buy or ell, for others, 
parts or ſhares in the joint ſtock of any public 
company, as the bank, ſouth-ſea, Fe. Pan 
* arg "ou who lend — to the neceſ- 


* 


tutes, and ſet _ for = EIS 
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ocurer. A 
BRO/OMING, or BRE/AMING, 8. the 
burning the fikh.a ſhip has contracted, with 
firaw, anne broom, &c. * 


care 

BRO'NTOLOGY, 8. — 
Mu, Gr. ] a diſcourſe on t 
BRONZE, S. [bronze, Fr.] method WY 
fatuaries to m their plaiſtered buſts lool 
as if compoſed of braſs, Of this there are two 


| | ſorts, the red braſs or bronze, and the yellow, 


or gilt braſs, + . 
BRO Oc, 8. broke, Belg 
ornament of j je 


ment ; glory. 


Beit. ] a jewel; an 
. Figuratively, an orns- 
66 He j is the brooch indeed and 


gem of all the nation. , Shak, 
To BROOD, V, x. braden, Sax. bru» 
den, Belg. ] to hatch, or fit upon in order to 


hatch z to fit. like a hen hatthing her eggs; 
beautifully applied in the 
«© Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealons 
wings. Milt. To fit near, and watch with 
great anxiety. © Rejoicing miſers—br0cd 
o'er their precious ſtores. Smith, Uſed ac 
tively, to hatch.. Figuratively, to cheriſh or 
keep alive by inceſſant _— 
fit and brood your ſorrows on a throne,” 

- BROOD, 3. [brod, Sax.) a parcel of chick- 
ens. 'Hatched by one hen, at one time. Figu- 
ratively, offspring, children; production. 

BRO/ODY, Adj. inclining to hatch, or to 
fit on eggs to hatch them. The common 
hen, all the while ſhe is broody.”” Ray, 

BROOK, 8. [lee, Sax. brock, Belg] = 
ſmall and ſhallow running water. 

To. BROOK, V. A. [brecan, Sax.] to 


Beorrn, and 


following ſentence; 


« Your lt 


M0 


bear without reſentment or complaint; to 


put up with. Applied to misfortones, or 
affronts ; to endure. 


BROOM, S. [brum, Sax.] in Botany, the 


genifia, Lat. „ Fr, Linnæus ranges it in 


the third ſect. of his 17th claſs, There are 


10 ſpecies, Likewiſe an utenſil made with 


the twigs. of the abovementioned plant, and 7 


uſed in ſweeping houſes or ftreets. 
BROO'MSTAFF, S. the ſtaff to which 
the twigs of broom are bound to make a be- 
ſom z the handle of a broom ; named more 
rs in London a broom-flick. : 


BROO Mx, Adj. full of, or abounding 


3h broom; . 
+ BROTH, S. [ broth, Sax. and brue, 
Belg. bratlo, Ital. bradio, Span-] a kind of 


ſoup, made by boiling meat Joan inn focal 
8 of water. 

' BRO'THEL, or BROTHEL-HOUSE; 
T „ Fr. boxdelle,. Ital. ſo-called from their 
having been formerly built near, or upon the 
banks of rivers] a houſe inhabited by proſti- 
lewd- 


BROTHER 


neſs, Ms 


 _ Lvely, in a very affectionate manner. 


10 vnn, and the north country eye-brees | the 


BRO 


BROTHER, S. [ brethren, and brothers in 
the plural, the former of which ſeems con- 
fined to the Scriptures, From brother, Sax. 
which in its oblique caſes makes brerber] a 
term of relation between two male children 
ſprung from the ſame father or mother, or 
both. Among the at:tjients this term was 
uſed with greater latitude than at preſent, 
and ſignified even firſt couſins ; in this ſenſe 
it is uſed in Scripture, when mention is made 
of our Lord's brethren. Figuratively, a per- 
ſon united by the moſt ardent affections of 
friendſhip ; one of the ſame trade ; a perſon 
reſembling another in qualities, or conduct. 
« He that is flothful in his work is brother 
to him that is a great waſier.”* Prov. xviii. 
9. Among Divines, taken for a man in ge- 
neral, alluding to our being all deſcended 
from one common -parent. ä | 

BRO'THERHOOD, S. { from brother and 
Jed; of bad or bade, Sax. ] the ſtate or con- 
dition of a brother; the relation in which 
done brother ſtands with reſpe to another, 
. Figuratively, men living together in the ſame 
Houſe, and profeſſing the lame principles, ap- 
plied to monks or friars ; men incorporated 
together by the ſame charter ; men of the 
ſame trade. bY 

BRO/THERLY, Adj. that which ſuits, 
or belongs to a brother, BEES | 
_ BRO'THERLY, Adv. [from brother, and 
5] after the manner of a brother. Figura- 


+ BROW, S. -{ browa, Sax. browve, Belg. 
ang braww, Teut, breio, Pol, broow, Ruſſ. 
. Gran, Il. fingular, brys plur. hence the Scotch 


arched collection of hairs over the eye in 
human creatures, Figuratively, the looks, 
air, or appearance of the countenance, Ap- 


plied to à hill, the verge or extremity of its | 


ſurface. 2 op 75 

To BROW “BEAT, V. A. to endeavour to 
awe a perſon by ftern and baughty looks, or 
words. 1 ä 

BROWN, Adj. [brun, Sax. braun, Teut. 
Brune, Fr, brune, Ital.] ſun- burnt, of a co- 
lour which may be made of a mixture of black 

with any other colour. Figuratively, dark, 
— gloomy. © Brown with o'er-charging ſhades,” 
| Pope. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, dark, or dufty 


colour. | WT 
- BROW'NISH, Adj. [from brown and i, 
 fomewhat brown, inclining to brown, of a 
; faint brown. ; . 
BROWN N ESS, S. [from brown and neſs, ] 
that idea or ſenſation which is excited in the 
mind on ſeeing a brown colour. 
. To BROWSE, V. A.  {brouſer, Fr. bruf- 
eare, Ital. of Sewoxw, Gr. ] to feed on herbs, 
leaves, or graſs. 'To crop or cat, applied to 
cattle, Actively, to feed or cat, uſed with on, 
or upon, © Browſe on the ſhrubs.” Blackm. 
BROWSE; S. paſture; properly leaves or 


e 
ſhfubs fit for goats and other animals tg 


eat, n 6 

To BRUIZE, V. A. [pronounced bruze ; 
bryſſan, Sax, brizzen, Old Gauliſh, briſer, 400 
to cruſh or hurt by any thing blunt, hi 
does not cut the ſkin, or let the blood out; 


to cruſh by any weight; to beat in a qa | 


ſo as only to cruſh or deſtroy the form of a 
thing, withodt reducing it into powder. 


broke. 


BRUIT, S. [Eruit, Fr.] a report, rumour, 


or noiſe; ſomething which is the common 
topic for converſation, _ a 

To BRU'IT, V. A. to ſpread abroad; ta 
divulge; to rumour. Both the verb and noun 
are ſeldom uſed. 


.* 


BRU'MA, or BRA'HMA, S. the idol of 


the Brachmans, .who, they ſay, produced as 
many worlds as he has confiderable parts ; the 
firſt world, which"is above the heavens, being 
formed of his brain; the ſecond, of his eyes; 
the third, of his mouth, c. tro 
BRU'NETTE,S. [the plural brunettes, ac- 
cording to Addiſon ; brunette, Fr, of brun, Fr. 
brown | a perſon of a biown complexion ; ge- 
nerally applied to the female ſex. To inſult 
the olives and the brunettes.” Guardian. 
BRUNT, S. [brun//, Belg. heat] the onſet, 
attack, or ſhock of an enemy; the force, 
violence, and ſtroke of a cannon. © An heavy 


brunt of cannon ball.“ Generally uſed ' with 


the verb bear, To bear the brunt, is to ſuſtain 
the attack of an army Figuratively, any 
difficulty, or croſs and unexpected accident. 
BRUSH, S. ¶ Lraſſe, Fr. bruccioli, Ital.] an 
inſtrument made ot brifiles or hair faſtened 
to wood, uſed either for ſweeping rooms, clean- 
ing cloaths, or painting. Figuratively, 4 
flight attack or ſłirmiſſi in war. 
To BRUSH, V. A. to clear a thing of duſt 
by means of a bruſh 3 to touch in one's paſ- 
fage. Uſed with wp, to paint, to make a 
thing look. well with by a bruch. Uſed neu- 
terly, to paſs quick and cloſe to a perſon, 
joined with the particle 2 « Prufb'd re- 
gardleſs by.” Dryd. To ſkim upon the ſur- 
face ; to paſs along ſo as juſt to touch the 


ſurface in the paſſage, uſed with over. And 


ah o'er adds motion to the pool. 

| RUISHER, S.-[from bruſb and er,] a per- 

ſon who makes uſe of a bruſſi; one who cleans 

with a bruſh,  _ 17h | 
BRU!/SHY, Adj. rough or ſhaggy like a 

bruſh. « The bru/oy ſubſtance of the nerve. 


Boyie. F 
To BRU'STLE, V. N. fbrafllian, Sax.] 


of armour, or that of rich filks, Figura- 
tively, to ſwagger, hectur, or approach a per- 
ſon in a threatening manner, 
BRU'TAL, Adj. [from brute; brutal, Fr, 


that which belongs to a beaft, oppoſed to ra- 


tional, Figuratively, inhuman, cruel, ſavage, 
x ; 7 "Hs" \ , 1 , without 
* 0 


BRUISE, S. a hurt whereby the kia is not 


to crackle, or make a noiſe, like the ruſtling 


without 4 
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to grow moroſe, ſavage, inhuman, and like a 


| Who prepare their meat on a hucdle of Brazil 


3 great teſtorati e to fick people. The Indians 


* 


BUG. 
without or contrary to reaſon, and the prine]- 
ples of humanity. | 

 BRU!TALITY,S:[ brutalite, Fr.] a diſpoſi- 
tion or behaviour contrary to the laws of rea- 
ſon, or dictates of politeneſs and . humanity ; 
churliſhneſs, ſavageneſs, _ 

To BRU!'TALIZE, V. N. ¶brutalixer, Fr.] 


brute. Actively, to make brutiſh or ſavage. 

BRUTE, Adj. '{[brutus, Lat.] ſenſeleſs, 
„The ſons of brute .carth.” Bent. Savage; 
inhuman ; void of all the tender and ſocial 
affections; not having the uſe of reaſon ; 
rough, uncivilized, | 

BRUTE, S. an animal without the prin- 
eiple of reaſon ; a beaſt, Figuratively, applied 
to men as a term of the moſt mortifying re- 
proach, and implying a perſon void of huma- 
nity, and an enemy to reaſon, 

a BRUTISH, S. [from brute and ib, of iſc, 
Fax. ] reſembling a beaſt either in form, or 
qualities, Figuratively, rude; inhuman; ſenſe- 
leſs ; ſtupidly ignorant; regardleſs of reaſon, 
or contrary to its diftates, _, 

BUB, S. [a cant word, perhaps a contraction 
of bubby, put for the milk it contains] ſtrong 
malt liquor. He loves cheap port, and 
double Hub. Prior. Es 

BU'BBLE, S. [ bobble, Belg. boble, Dan.] a 
ſmall bladder of water; a little round dit p of 
any fluid, filled and expanded with air, and, de- 
ſtroyed by the-leaſt touch. Figuratively, ſome- 
thing eaſily deſtroyed ; a cheat, or the perſon 
cheated, Rp N „ 

To BUBBLE, V. N. to rife in bubbles; 
to make a gentle noiſe as it runs, applied to 
water iſſuing from ſome narrow place, or its 
tountain- head. Actively, to cheat, or defraud 
by projects of imaginary advantages. 

BU/BBLER, S. [from bubble and er, of 
wer, Sax. ] one who cheats by projects, pro - 
miſing great advantages fof the loan of money. 

BU'BBY, S. a woman's breaſt. A low 
term. | 
BU'/BO, [from eugen, Gr. the inguen, 
where it generally appears] in Surgery, a tumor 
or ſwelling, attended with an inflammation ga- 
thering in the groin, Cc. A malignant bubo 
is owing to ſome contagious diſeaſe, or vene- 
rial taint. A mild bubo takes its riſe from the 
ſtagnation of glutinous and inſpiſſated blood. 

BUCCA'LES, S. glandulæ, Lat. ] in Ana- 
tomy, ſmall glands diſperſed over the infide of 
the cheeks and lips, ſeparating the ſpittle, 
which mixes with the food in the action of 
chewing. 1 

BUCCA'/NEERS, or BUCCANERS, S. 
[from bucan, to dreſs meat on hurdles, by means 
of ſmoak | a kind of ſavages in the W. Indies, 


ih. 


wood, placed at a great height from the fire ; 
the meat thus drefſed has an exceeding plea- 
fant (rriell, fine reliſh, is of a roſe colour, and 


B UC 


uſing to cut their priſoners to pieces, and dreſs 
them in this manner, the term was applied to 
the famous adventurers or pirates, who aſſo · 
ciated themſelves in order to plunder the 
Spaniſh dominions in America in 1686, and 
were guilty of great outrages. At preſent it 
is given to the French and Spaniſh inhabitants. 
of the iſland of St, Domingo, ' whoſe whole 
employ conſiſts in hunting. bulls and wild 
boars, whoſe fleſh they dreſs after the Indian 
manner, . 1 
BUCK, S. [Sec, Brit. bacce, Sax. bouc, 
Fr.] the male of the fallow deer, rabbets, 
hares, goats, &c. Among deer it is as cor-/ 
pulent, and has horns like à bart, differing 
only in ſize, growing out of the head like 
fingers on the band. Likewiſe a cant name 
for a club, or ſgciety, fo called from their uſe 
of theſe hunting terms, calling their preſident, 
the grand buck, &c. 
b6UCK, 8. [bouche, Teut. bucata, Ital.) 
lye made of aſhes for waſhing linen. Figura- 
tively, linen. ©* She waſhes buch here at 
home. Shakeſp. | 
To BUCK, V. A. [derived from the fore- 
going ſubſtantives, ] When from buck fignify= 
ing a deer, it denotes to copulate; and when 


from buck ſignifying lye, it implies to waſh 


cloaths in lye. | ah Et 
BUC'KET, S. [bagquer Fr. or buc, Sax. 
and ef] a wooden veſſel reſembling one half 
of a barrel or pipe, fitted with a handle formed 
like a ſemicirele, and uſed to draw water out. 
of a well; likewiſe a Jeathern veſſel of the 
ſame form uſed in fires to :ſerve the engines: 
with water, See PAIL. 2 1 
BU/CKINGHAM, S. the capital of the 
county of the ſame name. It is governed by 
a bailiff, who returns two members to par- 
liament. It is large and populous, lying low, 
on the river Ouſe, over which it has three 
fone bridges, In the N. part ſtands the town=-. 
hall, a haudſome ſtructure; and in the weſtern 
is its church, Here is a free-ſchool ; and the 
country-gaol and court, with the aſſizes, are 
kept here. In its neighbourhood on the Ouſe 
are ſeveral paper-mills, Its weekly market 


is on Saturday, and the annual fairs here are- 


Monday ſe'nnight after Epiphany, March 7, 
but if leap-year March 6; May 6, Whitſun» 


Thurſday; July 10, September 4, October 


2, and November 8; all for cattle. It hath 


a caftle on a hill, but is now in ryins. The 


town lies ten miles N. E. of Aileſbury, and 
forty-fix from London. <4 ' | 
BU/CKINGHAMSHIRE, S. [of buc, Sax, 
a buck or hart, from its abounding with that 
ſpecies of animals] in Geography, 4 county 
fituated almoſt in the center of England, 
bounded by Berkſhire and the Thames on the 
S. on the W. by Oxfordſhire, on the N. by 
Northamptonſhire, and on the E. by Bedford» - 
ſhire, Hertfordſhire, and Middleſex j it is but 
39 miles long, 18 bread, and 13% in circume 
ference: 


„ 


beeate. Is divided into Acht Wee 
contains 185 pariſhes, about 18, ooo houſes, 
121,400 itants, ſends 14 members to 
parliament, is Famous for its paſtures, and 
mangufaRures of paper and bone-lace, the 

of which is little inferior to that of 
— The chief town is Buckingham, 
which was fortified by Edward the inis. 

BUC KLR, 8. {bzvcel, Brit. and Arm. 
boutle, Er.] an inſtrument made of a link of 
metal with a tongue and catch, uſed to faſten 
the traps of the ihoes, the harneſe of horſes, 
Sc. 2 curled lock of hair; or hair in a ſtate 

Te BUCKLE, V. A. to faſten with a 
tuekle. Figuratively, to marry, or join. © Is 
this an age to buckle zoich a bride.” d. 
To conſine, uſed with the particle 1d, The 
ſtretching of a ſpan—buckies in bis ſum of 
age. Sbaleſp. To comb a wig in curls ; 
to prepare hait for taking a curl. 

To BUCKLE, V. A. [bucken, Teut.] to 
bend or bow under 4. weight, uſed with under. 
Figuratively, to bend one's inclinations, to ap- 
Ply, or attend tu. © Go buckle to the law. 


U/CKLER, 8. [brecler, Brit. bouclier, Fr. 
Ae, Dan.] a large piece of defenſive ar- 
mour, buckled to the arm, and uſed by the an- 
tients to deſend their bodies from the blows. 
or darts of the enemy; being found cumber- 
ſome, they were changed for the ſhield, which 
is of leſs dimenſions. 

BU/CKRAM, 8. [bougram, Fr. bucherame, 
Ital.] a coarſe cloth made of hemp, gummed, 
calendercd, and dyed; uſed by taylors to ſtiffen 
their garments; and by packers to wrap up 
cloths, ſerges, c. They are ſometimes made 
of old ſheets or pieces of ſails gummed. 

BU'/CKRAMS, S. [ ſo called from being 
browſed by the goot, called ve in Welch 
in Botany, the ſame as the wild garlick. 

BU'CK THORN, 8. [from buce, Sax. the 
belly, and thorn, Sax. a prickly buſh ; from its 
purgative quality of cleanſing the belly} i in Bo. 
vany, a plant called rhamnus, Lat. and yerprum; 
Fri It is ranged by Linnæus in the firſt ſect. 
et bis th claſs. There are four ſpecies. 

BU*COLIC, S. [from Souxeewyto feed cat- 
tle, or Sovzoxoc, Gr. a herdſman] paſtoral poe- 
try, ſuppoſed to be the moſt ancient ſpecies of 
poetry, to have had its original in Sicily, amidit 


the mirth and diverſions of ſhepherds, to have | 


been 1 by love, and owing to leiſure, | 

Theocritus is the moſt famous writer in this 
ſpecies among the Greeks; but is ſuppoſed 
to be too coarſe in his expreſſions and ſenti- 
meats. Virgil copied him in Latin; but has 
run into the other extreme of being too polite, 
Mn Pope has followed him too cloſe to be look 
ed on as an original, and has copied his polite- 
neſs too nearly not to be involved in the ſame 
cenſure, Spenſer indeed ſeems to have been 


| Wy of wr 


| 


bis ie lagu, bs ſatiments, are the 00 
copies of innocent ſimplicity, and his 

by keeping a due mean between — 
ruſticity of Thevcritus, and the —— of 
Virgil, have carried this ſpecies of poetry to 


as high a degree of- perfeQtion ay can be ex- 


pected. It would be à piece of injuſtice. if 
Mr, Gay ſhould not be mentioned together 
with Spenſer, When he poſſeſſos fo much of 
his ſpirit, and has ſo agtecebly imitared 
manner, Philips has alſo ExceHen in thi 
ſpecies of writing. 

BUD, 8. [bocte, Belg, b:nton, Fr.] in Bo- 
tany, the imali ſwellings or prominences on 
the bark of a tree, which: turn to thovts, Ex, 
Among Gardeners, it denotes the firſt tops of 
ſallad plants; and in Huſbandry, a weaned 
calf of the the firſt year, being ſo named from 
the budding of its horns, F iguratively, the 
beginning, firſt appeprance, tender and im- 
2238 ſtate of a thing. va Nip vice in the 
To BUD, v. N. to ſwell with . 0 
little prominences, Applied to vegetables, to 
put forth ſhoots, Figuratively, to be in the 
bloom of youth. Young budding virgin.“ 
| Shakeſp, Actively,” in Gardening, to inno- 
culate, by inſerting a Bhᷣõüd into a tree. 4 Im- 
prop, by budding __ a 9 9 =. 


ney 

BU'DDLE, I. olive Were Abe waſh 
their ore to fit it for the furnace, 
BUDOE, Adj. Riff; ſurly ; formali #4 Thoſe 
budge dctors of the Rocks.” Milton. 
BUDGET, S. [ hougerte, Fr. boigia, Ital, 
bilig, 5 Sax. ] a ſmall bag; that which is con- 
tained in a budget; a ſtore, or ſtocle. The 
fox's whole budget 9775 inventions failed him.” 


from al the hide of a 
buffalo 152 [ oil, after 25 manner of tha- 


as buff. 
BU'FF Alo, 8. CItal. Ji in-Natural Hiſtory, 
a wild animal, longer and higher, but in mott 
other reſpects like an ox. 
BUHFFE T, S. [baffetto, or buffetro, Ital. 
befetade, Span.] a blow on one fide of the 
head given with the fiſt. Figuratively, indig- 
pity, ' perſecution, of hardſhip."* 
{ras fortune's buffets and rewards haft taken. 
bak. 
BUFFET, S. [bufferre, Fr.] a kind of cup- 
board or cloſet formed with an arch at the top, 
and furniſh:d with ſhelves, uſed to place china 
and plate in for * and 8 
To BUFFET, N. [from the noun, 
buffeter, Fr.] to dries on the head with, the 
band; to box. Figuratively, to firike any 
thing forcibly with the hand. Bufferting 
the billows,”* Uſed neuterly with the particle 


for, bee or fight with the fiſts, & If 1 
0 er for my love. * Shak. | 
1 . F METS. 


as great a maſter in this as allzgorical poetry; 


mais; any ſkin dreſſed after the ſame manner 


— 


«c- A mann 0 


_ * + BU'FFLE-HEADED, Adj. that which 
has a head like a buffalo, , Figuratively, dull, 


« Jack-pudding, 


2 May-Bug, or May Fly. 


cral form, and made of glaſs. 
To BUILD, V. A. [the preter, I Built, or 
have built; from bilden, Belg.] te make or 


for the purpoſes of religion, ſecurity, or mag- 


year in the month Hull.“ 


* * 
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*  BU/FFETER, 8. [from ift and er] one 
who fights with his fiſts ; a bone r. 


ſtu A ” 

. oon, 8. bouſſon, Fr. by ones Ital.] 
one who endeavours to excite ldughter by low 
Jeſts, and antic poſtures; a merry-andrew, a 

BUFFOO'NERY, S. the uſing low jeſts, 
ridiculous pranks, or fcurrilous mirth, in order 
to extort a laugh from the company. 

BUG, S. [from bug, Brit. bogate, Ruff.] 
an inſe@ of a roundiſh flat form, a darkiſh red 
colour, which breeds in houſhold ſtuff and 
beds, bliſters where it bites, is produced from 
a nit, and ſtinks when killed. Likewiſe a 
flying inſet formed like a beetle, and named 

« Yet let me flap 
this bug with gilded wings. Pope. | 
BUG, or BU/GBEAR, S. [fram oF 
dæmon, or devil] an object which raiſes ter- 
ror; a walking ſpectre; a-ghpſt ; generally 
applied to the imaginary terrors uſed to frighten 
children, | x 

BU!/GGINESS, S. [from buggy and neſs] 

infeſted with bugs. a 7 | 
BUGGY, Adj, abounding with bugs. 
*BU/GLE, or BU'/GLE-HORN, S. [of Ju- 

gan, Sax, to bend, or bucula, Lat. 2 heifer] 

a ſmall bending horn; a hunting born. 
BU'GLE, S. a ſhining bead, of a cylindri- 


raiſe houſes, &c, Figuratively, to raiſe on any 
thing as a ſupport or foundation. Love 
built on beauty, ſoon as beauty dies. Donne. 
BU/ILDER, S. [from build and er, of aur, 
Sax. a man] one whe conſtructs or raiſes 
houſes, &c. - | : f 
BUILDING, S. a fabric or place erected 
for ſhelter from the weather, for dwelling, or 


_ nificence. Building, is uſed in its primary 
ſenſe, for the art and act of raifing ediſices. 
BUL, S. [da, Heb; from 525, Heb. to 
flow, ot pour down] the name of the eighth 
month in the Jewiſh calender, anſwering to 
October, ſo named from the heavy ſhowers 
which fell in this month. “ In the eleventh 
1 Kings, vi. 38, 
BU/LAFO, S. a muſical inſtrument uſed 
by the negroes of Guinea, ” _ $ 
BULB, 8. [bulbus, Lat. of BoxBog, Gr.] 
in Botany, a thick root, nearly round; of 
which there are two ſpecies. 1. The tunicat- 
ed, or coated, 2. The ſquamous, or ſcaly, 
*BULBA*CEOUS, Adj. the ſame as bulbaus, 
but not ſo proper. | 
BU/LBOUS, Adj. that which refembles or 
contains a bulb ; that which has a round roat. 
* BU!LFINCH, S. | ack, Dan. blutfinck, 
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plied to a 
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4 
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of 


from its red colour; it is remarkable for ite 
imitating wind muſic, particularly the fla- 


gellet. | 
To BULGE, v. N. [originally wrote vile, 
which 6gnifted the lower part of a ſhip, from 
bilig, Sax: ] to ſpring a leak by ſtriking the 
bottom on ſome rock or place which makes 
a hole, or forces off ſome of the timber, ap- 
ip; to founder. To ftick or jut 
out, uſed with the particle rem. Timber 
that bulges from its bottom. AMoxon, 
BU'/LIMY, { SNN, from Bov, fignifyi 
large, or great, and A;juog, Gr. hunger] in 
Medicine, an enormous appetite, attended with 
faintings and coldneſs at the extreme parts, 
BULK, S. [5ulcke, Belg. the breaft, or large 
part of the human frame; bulto, Span, the 
form, ftature, or ſize of the body] ſiae, di- 
menſions. Uſed with the word people, . Ec. 
the greateſt part, and ſometimes the vulgar, 
© Theſe wife men diſagree from the bulk of 
the people. Freehold. Ne 51,” The human 
frame. It did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk,” 
Shakeſp. Applied to a ſhip, the whole ſpace 


in the bold for the ſtowage of goods; like- - 


wiſe the cargo. To break bulk, is to open or 
unload any part of the cargo, | 


BLE, S. [from bielcke, Belg. a beam, 


balck, Teut. } in Building, a part of a building 
projecting from the window, like a table, 


and uſed either for placing commodities on, by 


way of ſhow, or for porters to pitch their bur» 
thens. . * 


BULK INE ss, S. [from bully and 24 8 4 


the largeneſs of a thing ; the greatneſs 
fize or dimenſions. Pia 
BU'LKY, Adj. of great fize, or flature. 
BULL, 8. [belle or. bul, Belg.] the male 
of black cattle, kept generally for propagating © 
the ſpecies ; any thing made in the form of a 
bull, In Aﬀronomy, one of the 12 fgns of 


the Zodiac, into which the ſun enters in 


April. A blunder or contradiftion. It is 
what the Englith call a bull in the expreffion,”” 
Pope. | 

BULL, 8. [Be, Fr. bulla, Lat. a ſeal, 
or round drop, which was worn by the young 


nobility of Rome round their necks; and the * 


edits of the popes, being ſealed with lead 
in that form hanging from the parchment, 
obtained the ſame name] in Ecclefiaftic Hi- 
ſtory, an inſtrument made out at the Roman 
or pope's chancery, fealed with lead, and of 
the ſame nature with the edits of ſecular 
princes, The ſeal preſents on one fide. the 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, and on che 
other, the name of the pope, and the year of 
his pom ficate. | 
BULL, Adj. in compoſition, like the par- S 
ticle Gov, in Greek, ſometimes denotes large - 
neſs, as bul] bead, and in ſuch caſes is not td 
be looked on as derived from the Englith . 
noun, but from the Greek particle. 
BU'LE-BAITING, S. [from ul and 
Aa | bait, - 


Teut. i. . bloodfinch] a ſong bird, ſo called 


. 


- 
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baitz of batan, Sax.” to beat or fight] the 
worrying or teazing a bull, by ſetting dogs on 


him. | 
BU/LL-DOG, S. a ſpecies of dogs of a 
ſtrong make, round head, noted for never 
quitting its hold, whenever it has faſtened, 
and uſed in baiting bulls, which they gene- 
rally ſeize by the noſe, and pin to the ground, 
BU/LLET, S. { bowler, Fr. a q minutive of 
bozls, ſignifying a little ball] an iron or leaden 
ball or ſhot, ufed to load guns with. Accord - 
ing to Mr. Derham, a bullet ſhot out of a 
t gun flies a mile in a little above ſeven- 
teen half ſeconds, and reckoning the ſun's 
diſtance $6,051,398 Engliſh miles, would be 
thirty-two years and a half in its paſſage to it, 
in its full force, Ned. bot bullets are heated in 
a forge, and uſed to ſet a place on fire, con- 
taining combuſtibles. Hollow: bullets, are made 
cylindrical, with an opening and fuſee at one 
end, which giving fire to the infide, when in 
the ground it burfts, and has the ſame effect 
- as a mine, Chain-builets, are two bullets 
- Joined by a chain three or four feet long, 
' Branch-bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron 
five or fix inches apart; and rwwo beaded bul- 
| lets, named likewiſe angles, are the two halves 
of a buller joined by a bar or chain ; they are 
chiefly uſed in ſea-fights, to cut the rigging, 


maſts, Sc. , 
BU/LL-HEAD, S. figuratively, a ſtupid 
perſon. In Natural Hiftory, a fifh called like- 
wiſe the miller's thumb; its head is broad and 
fat, difproportionable to its body. 
BU/LLION, S. [6illon, Fr. baſe money, 
 billen, Span. metal to make money of] gold 
and filver in the maſs, neither wrought nor 
coined ; fo named either when they are firſt 
ſmelted from the ore, or after they are refined 
and caſt into ingots, or bars. 5 
- BU'/LL-TROUT, S. [from Bull, implying 
great, and trout} a fpecies of trout abounding 
in Northumberland, exceeding thoſe of the 
ſouth both in length and breadth. 

BU'LLY, S. | from z/l, becauſe thoſe who 
were intruſted with the pope's Bulli, uſed to 
behave in a proud, haughty or inſalent man- 
ner] a perſon who makes uſe of threatening 
expreſſions, and inſolent behaviour, with great 
ſhew of courage, but poſſeſſed of great cow- 
ardice. In low language, uſed for a perſon 
who attends a firumpet, eſpouſes her quarrels, 
and protects her from thoſe whom ſhe has 
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fortification 6r baſtion, Figuratively, 4 E- 


curity or protection. „ 

BUM, 8. {[bemml," Belg.] that part 
of the poſteriors on which a perſon ſits, 
Vſed in compoſition, to convey the idea of re- 


in the following word, bum-bailiff, 
| BU'M-BAILIFF,S$, a perfon employed to 
execute a writ, or arreſt a perſon; a bailiff of 
the meaneſt ſort | | 8 
BU'MBASIN, 8. See BOMBASIN. 
BU/MKIN, S. [ bromken, Belg. from boom, 
a tree, and den, a diminutive particle, imply- 
ing, when added, a leger bead] a perſon who 
has not had the benefit of a polite education, 
but is groſs in his conceptions, rade or unpo- 
liſhed in his behaviour, and void of expe- 
rience with reſpect to the world; a ruſtic, or 
clown, | | 
BUMP, S. [perhaps from bum] a fwelling 
occaſioned by a blow. 5 p 
To BUMP, V, A. to kick aperſon, or 
ſtrike with the knee in the breech. To make 
i loud noiſe, applied to that made by the 
ittern. a 


or head of a caſk, becauſe the liquor covers 
the 'brim of a glaſs, in the ſame manner as 
the head does the caſk 3 or a corruption from 
bon pere, it being cuſtomary in Italy to drink 
the pope's health in full _—_ a cup or glaſs 
_— up to the brim, or as full as it can 
BU'MPKIN. See BUMKIN. 
BUNCH, S. [bugno, Ital. a knot or ſwell. 


any prominence, hard knob, or ſwelling, ri- 
fing above the ſurface of a thing. Many things 
of the ſame kind growing together. A clu- 
ſer, applied to vegetables. Several things 
collected or tied together at one of their ex- 
tremities. Bunch of keys. Locke, 
To BUNCH, V. A. to grow in knobt or 
protuberances. To ſwell, uſed with our. 
« Bunching cut into a large round knob." 
BU/NCH-BACKED, Adj. having bunches 
on the back ; hump-backed; crooked, owing 
2 the diſlocation of the back or ſhoulder 
nes. a 
BU NCHINESS, S. [from buncby and neſs] 
the quality of being uneven, with reſpect to 
ſurface; growing in knobs, or cluſters, op- 


provoked to give her a drubbing. * to ſmoothneſs, 


To BUILLY, V. A. to behave with noiſy 
inſolence and onated courage, in order to 
frighten à perſon into any meaſures or com- 

Bance. = 
 BU/LRUSH, S. { from bull, implying large, 
and rufp] a large ruſh, growing in the ſea, 
rivers, and in moiſt places, 

. BU'LWARK, S. {bohkwerck, Belg. boll- 
everch, Sax, beulevard, Fr, boloardo, Ital.] a 


able. 

To BUNDLE, V. A. to tie or wrap ſeve- 
ral things together, Figuratively, to be in- 
cluded or collected together; to be compre- 
hended or connected, 


* 


proach, or ſomething low and deſpicable, as 


BU'MPER, S. [from bomme, Belg. a cover 


ing; buncker, Dan. the crags of a mountain] 


BUNDLE, S. a parcel of goods, or collec- | 
tion of things tied or wrapped together, in- 
cluding the ſecondary idea of being eaſily port- 


BUNG, S. [bing, Brit, bomme, Belg.] a 
5 „S. [bing, , topple 


. 
0 
Kopple of wood, cork, 
of a caſk,: EO. | 
To BUN, V. A. to ſtop a barrel cloſe at 
its largeſt vent, or hole, | 
BU/NG-HOLE, 8. a large round hole in 
a barrel, by which it is filled. | 
To BU/NGLE, V. N. to perform any thing 
in a clumſy, auk ward manner. Uſed actively, 
to botch, _, Figuratively, to palliate groſsly, 
joined with the particle up. gut ſeams are 
coarſely bungled up and ſeen. . 
BU/NGLE, 8. a botch; an aukward and 
clumſy performance. 
BU/NGLER, 8. a bad workmen; one 


who does a thing in an ignorant, aukward, or |. 


clumſy manner. 
BU/NGLINGLY, Adv. [from bung ling 


and y] in a bad, clumſy, ignorant, or auk - 


ward manner. | 
BUNN, 8. [bunmielo, bunnelo, Span.] in 


Paftry, a cake compoſed of yeaſt, flour, and | 


carraway ſeeds, | 
BUNT, 8. ſcorrupted, according to Skin- 
ner, from rok the middle part of a fail form- 
ed into a bag, or pouch, that it may contain 
more wind, Bunt. lines, are ſmall lines fa- 
ſtened to the foot, and reeved through little 
blocks ſeized to the yard, ſerring to hoift up 
the bunt of the ſail, that it may be furled 
with greater eaſe, 
particle our. h 
BU'NTER, 8, [a cant word] a woman 
who picks up rags in the ſtreet. Uſed figu- 
ratively, as a term of reproach, to convey the 
idea of a dirty, naſty, mean, and low-liyed 
creature, | 
BUNTING, S. a bird of the lark kind. 
BUOY, S. [pronounced boy, from bour?, 
or boye, Fr. boya, Span.] a piece of wood 
or cork, and ſometimes an empty barrel, well 
cloſed, floating on the water, tied to a cable 
| faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, in order to 

inform pilots and mariners where anchors are 
dropped in the harbours, where the wrecks of 
hips are ſunk, together with ſhallow places, 
ſand banks, and other impediments. The ma, 
buoy is made of a piece of a maſt or other 
piece of wood, which ſtands out of the water, 
Huey is ſometimes uſed for a ſea mark, which 
ſhews the dangers of difficult paſſages. 

To BUQY, V. 1 bey] to 
 xaiſe above the ſurface of the water; to keep 
afloat. Figuratively, to keep any prineiple or 
thing from ſubſiding, or ſinking under op- 
preſſion, Preſbytery, was lately bzoy'd up 
in Scotland by the like artifice.” Ving 
Charla, Ta cauſe a thing to aſcend by ite 
ſpecific lightneſs, ** Heat enough in the air 
to continue its aſtent, and h it up, Neu- 
terly, to float. Figuratively, to ſurmount or 
get the better of all difficulties and impedi- 
ments, © Rifing merit will bey 2p at laſt. 
Pope. ; 

FF - 
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Gt. for the bung-hole | 


| 


BUR 

BUOY/ANCY, S. the quality of floating; 
or that quality which prevents a thing from 
ſubſiding, finking, or deſcending. © The 
winged tribes owe their flight and Sueyanq to 
it,” 5 Der bam 0 ? : 

,BUOY/ANT, Adj, that which keeps a 
thing floating; light; that which will not 
fink, Figuratively, that which animates, or 
keeps from dejection. © His vivid nerves ſo 
full of bouyant ſpirits.” Thomſen, 

BUR, BOUR, BOR, in the names of 
places, are derived from bur, Sax, which fig- 
niſles am inner chamber, or place for retire- 
ment and refreſhment. - 

BUR, or BURDOCK, [&4ardane, Fr.] 2 
plant which produces a head covered with 
prickles, ſomewhat like the briſtles of an 
hedge-hog, which fticks where-ever it is caſt, 

BU/RBOT, S. {from bur, barbate, or bar- 
bache, Fr.] a river fiſh full of prickles. 

BU/RDEN, S. [ſpelt more properly bur- 
then, of byrthen, Sax. burde, Teut. burn, Brit.] 
a load, — to be as much as a man or 
horſe can carry, - Figuratively, a difficulty, 
oppreſſion, afflition, or any thing that 
a perſon with wearineſs, or becomes irk ſome ; 
the number of tons, or weight a ſhip can 
carry, In Trade, applied to ſteel, 180 lb, 
weight, In Mufic, the drone or baſs of an 
organ, bagpipe, &c. and the pipe or firing 
which ſounds it 5 hence 0 words, which 
ate repeated at the end of every ſtanza, are 
called the burthen of a ſong. 

To BU/RDEN, to load; to encumber, or 
put a perſon to great nce. 

BUY RDENER, S. ¶ from burden and er] one 
who loads. Figuratively, an oppreſſor. 

BU'RDENOUS, Adj. that which makes a 
load heavy. Figuratively, grievous, oppreſſive, 
irkſome; putting a perſon to great expence, 
without being of any ſervice to him. 

BU RDENSOME, Adj. [from burden and 
ſome] applied to a very preſſinz load on the 
body. Figuratively, applied te afflictions, or 
the trouble one perſon gives another, afflicting 
the mind with great anxiety and diftreſs. 

BU!RDENSOMENESS, S. [from burden- 
ſome and-neſs, of neſſe, Sax.] applied to loads, 
weight or heavineſs., Figuratively, i 
to. calamities and inconveniences. | 

BUREAU?, S. [Fr. pronounced buro] a 
cheſt of drawers, with the top ſlooping like 
a deſk, and furniſhed with pidgeon-holes 
to keep writings in. 

BURG, S. See BURROW, &c. : 

BU'/RGAGE, S. [from burg, or burrow 
in Law, a tenure proper to cities and 
towns, whereby lands are held of the king or 
other lord at a certain yearly rent. 


BU'RGAMOT, S. {bergamotze, Fr. a re 
' cies of mellow juicy pear. | | 
boarjais, Fr. 
a ſmall type uſed by printers. N 5 
Ann =. 


BU'RGEOQOIS, S. pronounced 
vun Ess. 


and Germany, and anſwers to an alder man 


wherein both perſons and things are repre- 


breaking and entering a perſon's houſe in the 


or under the water. We uſe them for the 


* p - 


ns 
BU/RGESS, 8. [Burgeois, Fr.] an inba- 
bitant of a borough or city; or a repreſenta» 
tive of a borough town in parliament,” * 
BU/RGHER, S. [from burg and wwear,. 
Sax. a man] one who has the right of a ci» 
tizen, or a vote for a parliament- man. 
BU'RGHERSHIÞP, S. | from burgber and 
ſeyp, or ſcype, Sax. ] the dignity,'privilege, or 
office of a burgher. ; 4 
BU'/RGLAR, S. [See BURGLARY] 
one who is guilty of the crime of houſe- 
breaking. | 5 1 
BU'RGLARY, S. [of burg, Sax. achouſe, 


and larron, Fr. a thiet] in Law, a felonious 


night-time, with an intent to commit ſome 
felony, whether it be executed or not: If the 
offence happen in the day - time, it is then 


called bouſe-breaking, by way of diſtinction. ſphere, while others either aſcend in vapovurs, or 
A reward of gol. is given for apprehending 


perſons guilty of this crime, by g Ann. c. 51. 

\ BURGOMASTER, S. [mott properly 
ſpelt Burg hermaſter; from borger, Belg. a bur- 
geſs, and meefier, Belg. a maſſer] the chief 
magiſtrate of tlie towns of Holland, Flanders, 


and ſheriff of London, | | 
BU'RGRAVE, or BURGGRAVE, S. 
burggraff, Teut. bog-graef, or grave, Belg. 
om burg, a town, and graffy or grave, a 
count or-Jord] the hereditary governor of a 
caſtle, or fortified town in Germany. kd 
BU/RIAL, S. _ bury] the interring 
or placing a dead body in the ground. Figu- 
ratively, the placing any thing in the earth, 


burials of natural bodies. Bacon. The burial 
fervice, is an office of the church, performed 
at the grave and interment of one of its 
members. 5 | 


BU'RIER, 8. [from bury and er-] he 


that places or- inters a corpſe in the grave. 
Figuratively, that which removes any corpſe, 
or other thing out of fight, «© Darkneſs be 
the burier of the dead. Sbat, Seldom 
uſed. ps 
BU/RINE, S. [Fr.] a tool uſed by-engra- 
vers to make their marks, or etch on metals; 
an engraving tool; a graver. | 
BU/RLESQUE, S. [ burleſco, from burlare, 
Ital, to jeſt] a droll, ludicrous kind of poetry, 


ſented in ſuch a ridiculous light as to excite 
Jaughter. - 

ToBURLESOGUE, V. A. to turn to ridicule; 
to repreſent a perſon or thing in a ludicrous and 
ridiculous manner, | : 

BU/RLY, Adj. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 
derived from boor - lite, i. e. clowniſh] tall 
or over- grown, applied to ſtature. Of large 
dimenſions, or very wide, applied to breadth. 
High- ſounding, ſwelling, or pompous, applied 
te ſtile. The orator's own burly way of 
nonſenſe.” Cotoley. 


| _ BUR. 
have Burnt; beerman, byrnan, Sax, Brennen 


fire; to vccafion a wound by fire, or any hot 
ſolid body, Neuterly, to be on fire 5 to kin- 
dle. Figuratively, to ſhine as if A flame, 
«© The barge, like a burniſh'd throne, burm 
on the water. Shak. To be violently agi- 
tated, or inflamed by paſſion z to make the 
cheeks glow with heat, or confume like latent 
fire, “ That burning ſhame detaine him from 
his Cordelia. Shak. To be hot. © Like 
a young hound upon « Barning ſcent. Dryd. 
BURN, S. a wound or hurt received from fire, 
BURNING, S. the%Qion of fire on ſome 
ſubſtanee, whereby the minute parts are 


tion, and ſome of them aſſaming the nature 
of fire themſelves, fly off to their proper 


are redueed to aſhes, Figuratively, flame; or fire. 

BU'RNING-GLASS, S. a convex glaſs 
which collects the rays of the ſun into a point, 
where wood, or other combuſtible matter be- 
ing placed, is ſet on fire. As s wood fire is 


35 times to burn. The burning -glaſſes made 
of looking-glafles, are much more powerful 
than thoſe made by lenſes, or glaſſes that 
tranſmit the rays of light through them. 
To BU'/RNISH, V. A. [brunir, Fr.] to 
poliſh any ſubſtance ſo as to make it ſhine, 
Neuterly, to grow bright or gloſſy; to ſhine 
with ſplendor, © — * 
BU/RNISHER, S. [from zurniſbd and er] 
one who burniſhes or poliſhes; an inſtru- 
ment uſed by poliſhers. : | 
 BU'RNISHING, S. the poliſhing metals 
to make them gloſſy, or ſhining, - 
BURNT, part. paſſive of burn, 
BURR, S. [See BUR] the lobe, or lap 
of the ear, likewiſe a ſweat-bread of meat, 
eſpecially that of veal. ” EF WR OS.” 
BU'RR-PUMP, S. a pump by the fide of 
a ſhip ; called tkewiſe a bilge- pump. b 
BURRAS-PIPE, S. among Surgeons, uſcd 
to keep vitriol precipitate, or other coroding 
powders in. CS 9 Sh 
BU'RREL, Beurre, Fr. butter] in Gar- 
dening, a ſpecies of pear, called likewiſe the 
red butter pear. ; 4 4 NE 
BU'RREL-FLY, S. [#ourreler, Fr, to tor- 
ture, Sc.] in Natural Hiſtory, a winged in- 
ſe& very trpubleſorne to cattle, called likewiſe 
the ox-fly,' gad-bee, or breeze, © | t 
BU'RREL-SHOT, 8. from BGurreler, 


Fr. to execute, and for] in Gunnery, a ſort 


of caſe ſhot; or ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, 


diſcharged from a piece of ordnance, 

' BU/RROCK, S. a ſmall wear or dam 
in a tiver, where wheels are laid for catch- 
ing fiſh. 5 1 

BU RROW, BERG, BURG, BO- 


To BURN, V. A. [preter, I burnt, or I. 


ROUGH, BURGH, S. from burg, or burig, 
„ „ 


Teut. e e to conſume or deftroy by - 


forced from each other, put into violent mo- 


45 times greater than that of the ſummer- : 
fun, a glaſs muſt condenſe the rays of light 


pieces of old iron, Se, put into caſes, to be 


* 


only to fortified places. The holes made 


rr 


* particle from, Uſed with into. * She burſt 


Bu RV, 8. from bur, Sax. 


B US 
Sax, a city, tower, or caſtle, when joined 
with the names of places, a fign or mark of 


their antiquity] a corporate town which ſends 
members to parliament, and formerly applied 


in the ground by rabbets, ' | 
To BURROW, [from bur, Sax. a hill or 
hiding place] to make holes in the ground 
like rabbets. ERS 3 
B/RSAR, 8. [burſarius, Lat. of Burſa, 
Lat. à purſe, Bourſier Fr.] an officer in 2 
college, who receives its monies, and keeps its 
accounts; a treaſurer. , In Scotland, a ſtudent 
ſent to the univerſities by each prefbytery, _ 
BURSE, S8. [bourſe, Fr. burſa, Lut. a purſe] 
an Exchange, or place where merchants aſ- 
ſemble to tranſact buſineſs. 

BURST, S. a ſeparation of the parts of a 
thing with violence, and attended with noiſe, 
an exploſion ; a ſudden and violent action of 
any kind. 

To BURST, V. N. ſpreter I bunt, have 
burſt, or burſten; from burſtan, Sax. burſler, 
Belg. ]-'to ſeparate, or fly aſunder with 
violence ; to quit, or break away, with the 


inte tents. To come in ſuddenly. ** She 
burſt into the room. To break, ſeparate, or 
diſunite with ſuddenneſs and violence. 
"BU/RST, or BURSTEN, participle of 
barſs] in Surgery, applied to one who has a 
rupture. f 
BU/RST WORT, S. from burſt and ævort, of 
<vyrt, Sax. a plant or dry ru Botany, the hernia. 
To BURTHEN, V. A. 28, 
BUR THEN, S. {See BURDEN, 
This is the moſt proper ſpelling. | 
He, III. a 
houſe] a dwelling- place or houſe, Added to 
the Suxon names, implies, that the perſon 
or company reſided or lived there: thus A/der- 
manbury ſeems to intimate that the aldermen 
reſided formerly in that place. 
To BUR, V. A. to inter a corpſe in a 
grave; to inter with funeral rites;. to cover 
with earth. Figuratively, to conceal, or hide. 
 BU'RVING-PLACE, S. a place ſet apart 
for enterring bodies; a church-yard. | 75 
' "BUSH, 8. [boſeb, Belg. bosch, Teut. 
buiſſon, Fr. a thick ſhrub. EA. 
To BUSH, to grow thick ; to grow in a 
great number cloſe together. ; 
BU'SHEL, S. ¶ boiſſrau, Fr. buſellus, low 
Lat.] a dry meaſure, containing eight gallons, 
or four pecks ; a great quantity; derived from 
buſchel, Teut. a bundle, The #ufbels of a 
cart aubeel, are pieces of iron, within the hole 
of the nave, to preſerve it from wearing; of 
bouche, Fr. a mouth. | EE a 
© BU'/SHY, Adj. full of branches. Figura- 
tively, ſhort, but growing in great numbers, 
A thick bufby beard. Addiſon. Abound- 
ing in buſhes, i The buſby plain. Dryd. 
BU*SILESS, Adj. [from buſy. and ifs of 


| 


| 


leaſe, Sax. ] without employ ; at leiſure, Fi- 
1 * 1 3 F ; , < E 


ing alked. 


BUS 
ratively, without the fatigue which attends 
uſineſs. © Moſt byfileſs when I do it.“ Shak 
BU'SILY, Adv. [pronounced 6iz#y, from 
buſy and ly] in an officious inquiſitive manner. 
66 If too bufily they, ſhould enquire.” Dryd. 


With an air of ſeeming hurry from a multi- 


plieity of buſineſs. | | ; 
BU/SINESS, S. [pronounced biſneſs, or 
bizzneſs, from buſy and neſs] employment; a 
man's peculiar trade or profeſſion 3 affairs or 
concerns. After do, properly, ſervice, advan- 
tage, or a means of attaining an end. A per- 
petual ſpring will not do their Se.. Bent, - 
To do a man's br:fineſs, is a low and familiar 
phraſe for killing, deſtroying, or ruining him. 
BUSK, S. [buſque, Fr.] a piece of fleet 
or whalebone, worn at the ſtomacher of a Wo- 
man's ſtays, in order to keep them in the pro- 
per form, and ſtrengthen them. „ 
BU/SKIN, S. [buſcken, or braſten, Belg. 
berzacchin, Ital.] a kind of ſhort boot worn 
by the ancients, covering the foot and leg as 
far as the middle, laced or faftned before; was 
worn by the dramatic performers” in tragedy, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the ſock worn in comedy, 
which was of a thinner ſole, and conſequently 
lower. Figuratively, tragedy. ©4* Garrick ſhines 
in all the variety of characters that the flage 


| 2 afford, and is no leſs admired in the ſoch 


than is the % in. < . 

Buss, S, [hus, Ir. the mouth, boeſen; 
Belg. Jalſer, Fr.] a ſalute given by the lips 3 
diſtinguiſhed from a kiſs, which is given with 
a preater ſhew of diſtance or ceremonious kind- 
neſs. In Fiſhery, a ſmall veſſel from 48 to 60 
tons buiden, ufed in the herring fiſhery. + 

To BUSS, V. A. to ſalute a perſon with the 
lips. Figuratively, to touch, “ You towers 
whoſe wanton tops do 3ſt the clouds. Shak, 

. BUST, S. [bufto, Ital.] in Sculpture, the 
figure of a perſon in relievo, containing only- 
the head, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, uſually pla- 
ced on a pedeſtal or conſole, The Italians uſs 
the term for the trunk of a human body, from 
the neck to the hips. - 85 

BU'STARD, 8. | Bucciano, Ital.] a wild 
turkey. „ OTE A ag "G4 4 
To BU'STLE, V. N. to ſet about a thing 
with activity; to make a great noiſe or ſtir 
about any thing. EL” A . 
BU'STLE, S. a hurry of buſineſs ; a noiſe 
or tumult. | . 
BU'STLER, S. [from bufile and er, of 
war, Sax. - a man] an active, ftirring, indu- 
ſtrious man. | 
BUSY, S. pronounced 6:zy, or bi, from 
buſgian, Sax. befich, Belg.] engaged in any 
employment; active, diligent, officieus, 
To BU'SY, V. A. [See the noun] to keep 
a perſon employed; to employ, © The ideas 
it is bufied about. Locke, | 
BUSY-BODY, S. an officious perſon med- 
dling with the concerns of other people, offer-- 
ing aſſiſtance, and giving advice, without be- 


BUT, 


| BUT 
Bor, Conj. ten, bute, Butan, 12 
when it diverts or breaks of the thread of a diſ- 
courſe, ſo as to purſue a different topic, it in- 
timates a top of the mind, and ſignifies hero- 
Seit. 6 But to ſay no more. When applied to 
limit or reftrain the ſenſe to what js expreſſed, 
. exclufive of all others, it fignifies only, © I 
ſaw but two planets.” When uſed to imply a 
thing to be otherwiſe than it ſhould be, it fig- 


nifies yet, or nevertheleſs. © You pray, but 


It is not that God would bring you to the true 
teligion.“ Joined with did or bad, it denotes 

enly. Did but men conſider.” Tiller, After 
n comparative noun it has the force of than. 
No ſooner up, but he privately opened the 
tate. Guard, No. 167. Aſter the auxiliary 
verb be, preceded by a negative, it implies 
etberwife than. © It cannot be but nature has 
fome director. Hooker, Joined with for, it 
implies without, or bad it not been for. And 
Gut for tniſchief you had died for ſpite.” Dryd, 
After a negative, or queſtion implying a ne- 
Fauler, it denotes an exception, or except. 
*© Who can it be, ve gods, but pexjured Ly- 
con. Smith's Phed. . 

BUT, S. [bout, Fr.] a limit, or boundary. 
In Sea Language, the end of any plank, which 
Joins to another on the outſide of a ſhip under 
water. * | 

BUT-END, S. the broad or blunt end of a 
thing, or the end on which it reſts, 

BU'TCHER, S. [ Loucher, Fr.] one who 
kills, cuts-up, and ſells the fleſh of cattle in 
a market, or his own houſe, Butcher is uſed 
 Sgwatively for ene 'who is of a barbarous diſ- 
politian, delights in murder, or the laughter 
of mankind.  ©* Conquerors for the moſt part 
are but butchers of mankind.” Locle. 

To BU'TCHER, V. A. to ſlay or killa 


beaſt. Figurativelyfte murder one of the hu- | 


man ſpecies in a barbarous and cruel manner. 
B BU'TCHER's-BROOM, S. in Botany, 
the knee - Bally. „ 
_ BU'TCHERLY, Adv. [from dbytcher and 
] in a cruel, barbarous, or bloody manner, 
BU'TCHERY, S. the trade of a butcher, 
Figuratively, the commiſſion of murder, at- 
tended with exceſſive cruelty ;cruelty; barbarity. 
BU'TLER, S. | formerly ſpelt borrr{er, that 
is, one who fills bottles, bowrerllier, Fr. bottig- 
liere, Ital.] a ſervant who has · the care of the 
wine and other liquours uſed in a family. 
BUTLE “RAGE, S. the duty upon wines 
imported, claimed by the king's butler. 
BU'TLERSHIP, S. | from butler and Hip] 
the office of a butler. 
| "BU!TMENT, S. [| aboztemert, Fr.] in Ar- 
chitecture, ſupporters on, or againſt which, 
the feet of an arch reſt; likewiſe the little 
places taken out of the yard or ground plot of 
an houſe for a buttery or ſcullery. 


BUTT, S. ſbutte, bytte, Sax. Butte, Belg. 


and Teut. borte, Ital, a caſk}] a veſſel or bar- 
rel, containing 126 gallons of wine, 108 of 
beer, and from 15 to 22 Curt, of curtants. 


1 


0 


BUT 

BUTT, S. [bouy, Fr.] the place or mark 
which a perſon is to hit in ſhooting, Figura- 
tively, the point or object to which any per- 
ſon's meaſures are made by a puſh in fencing ; 
a perſon who. is the object of ridicule to a 
whole company. | . 
To BUTT, V. A. [bottin, Belg. to beat or 
— to ſtrike or give a blow with the head, 
applied to the method of attack uſed by a ram. 

BUT TER, S. [ buttere, Sax. boter, Belg. 
butter, Teut. butyrum, Lat.] a fat and unctuous 
ſubſtance made from eream by churning. Suf- 
folk being a rich ſoil, it is famous for very 
cood butter, 9 | 2 

To BU / T TER, V. A. to ſpread, or pour 
butter upon any thing. ; | 

BU'T'TER-BUR, S, in Botany, the peta- 
iter. This genus is ranged by Linnæus in the 
ad ſection of his 19th claſs. mn 
BU/TTER-FLOWER, S. in Botany, a 


vered in May. 


ter-fliege, Teut. beter-wielge, Belg. ] in Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, a beautiful inſect, produced from 
an egg, eruca-worm, catterpillar, and nymph, 
or aurclia, The wonders of the different 
ſtages before it arrives to its maturity, and the 
profuſion of ſplendor which appears in its 
ſtructure, when arrived to the butter- Hy ſtate, 
would require too much room to expatiate og. 
here. 

BU/TTERISS, S. in Fariery, an inftru- 
ment of ſteel, ſet in a wooden handle, uſed in 


BU'TTER-MILK, S. the whey ſeparated 
from the cream in making butter, | 
BU'TTER-PRINT, S. a piece of carved 
wood, uſed to mark butter, 
BU/TTER-WORT, S. [from butter and 
wort, of qvyrt, Sax. a plant] in Botany, a 
plant called likewiſe the ſamcle. 
BU'TTERY, Adj. having the appearance 
or qualities of butter. 3 | 
BU'TTER Y,S.{from butter] a room where 
butter or other proviſions are kept. 
BU!/TTOCK, 8. I ſuppoſed by Skinner to 
be derived from bout wan been, Belg. the bolt 
of the bones; or from bout, Fr. the extre- 
mity] the broad, thick, fleſhy part of a man, 


a ſhip is her full breadth right a- ſtern. 
BU'TTON, S. [bottzon, Brit. bouton, Fr. 
bottone, Ital. ] a ſmall flattiſhround ball made of 
metal, or wood covered with filk or hair, ſewed 
to the cloaths to faſten any part of dreſs toge- 
ther. Figuratively, a knob or ball. In Bo- 
tany, the round head of a plant; a bud. In 


Smithery, a braſs knob of a lock ſerving to 
open or ſhut a door. In Natural Hiſtory, the 
ſea-urchine, a kind of crab- fiſh, with prickles 


inſtead of feet. 
N | Ta 


yellow flower, with, which the fields are co- 


paring the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horſe. 


ar beaſt, joining to the hip. The buttock of 


Carpentry, a piece of wood moving upon a 
nail or ſcrew uſed to keep a door cloſe, In 
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BUZ 

To BUTTON, V. A. to ſew buttons on 
& garment ; to cloſe or faſten the parts of a 
garment together with buttons, Figuratively, 
to incloſe, * Whoſe heart is button d up with 
eel.” S bak. ö a 

BUTTON.- HOLE, S. the hole made in a 
tarment to receive and faſten the button in. 

BU“TTRES5B, S. [from aboater, Fr.] in 
Architecture, a kind of butment, ſerving to 
rop or ſupport the ſides of a building, or wall. 
Fiqueatively, a prop, or ſupport of any opi- 


nion or cauſe, * The ground pillar, and but- 
treſi of the good old cauſe,” | 


To BU/TTRESS, V. A. to prop, ſupport, 
or ſecure from falling. 1 | 

BU/XOM, Adj. | bocſum, Sax. from bugan, 
Sax. to bend] obedient ; tractable. Figura- 
tively, void of reſiſtance, yielding or giving 
way. © He with broad fails—winnow'd the 
buxom air.“ Par, Left, Gay, lively, briſk, 
wanton, jolly, | 

BU!/XOMLY, Adv. [from buxom, and ly, 
of lice, Sax. implying manner] in a wanton, 
lively, gay, or amorous manner, 
' BU/XOMNESS, S. wanton, gay, or amo- 
rous, 


To BUY, v. A. [pronounced by, from 


| Gicgean, Sax. part, bohte] to purchaſe a thing 


by money, or the exchange of any other com- 
modity. Figuratively, to exchange one thing 
for another. Pleaſure and praiſe, with dan- 
ger they would buy.” Donne, To bribe, or 
corrupt by bribery, © Difſuade, or buy off 


conſeience. South, | 


BU/YER, 8. [from Buy and er] he that 
purchaſes a thing with money, GS. 

To BUZZ, V. N. ſbizzen, Teut, to 
growl] to hum, or make a noiſe like bees, 
flies or waſps. A 

To BUZZ, V. A. to whiſper. Uſed with 
abroad, to divulge, publiſh, or ſpread a report 
or rumour. . | | 

BUZZ, S. the humming ſound of bees; 
a whiſper ; or talk. | 


BU/ZZARD, S. [buſard, or * Fr. 


buſhard, or buſert, Teut. buzzago, tal.] a 
Figuratively a 
perſon of mean parts; a blockhead, or 
dunce, | | ©. & 
BU/ZZER, S. a ſecret whiſperer, or one 
who endeavours by falſe rumours to alienate 
the affections of another. N 5 


BY, Prep. [Gig, Sax. bi, Sax. and Goth. | 
eut, by, Belg.] after words 


ba, Perl. Bey, 
ſignifying action, it implies the agent, cauſe, 
means, manner, and is uſed after verbs neuter, 
for the inſtrument. After quantity it exprefles 
the proportion, At the end of a ſentence, it 
implies imitation, or conformity. A model to 
build other$ 4). 4rbuth. After an adjective 


of the comparative degree, it denotes the 


difference, ' Shorter by the head.“ Applied 
to place or ſituation, it denotes nearneſs, Joined 
ts the pronouns bimſelf, herſelf,” & c. it figni- 


BY Z 
2 the nels a bw vg all others, 

er keep, it fignifies poſſe/ion,, or - | 
uſe. © He kept ſome of the ſpirit fares 
Boyle, In forms of ſwearing, it fignifies a 
particularizing, or ſpecifying the object. 
Uſed adverbially, it fignifies near, or at a ſma/l 
diſtance, applied to place, Paſſing, applied to 
motion; and preſence when uſed with be, “ I 
will not be y. Shak. By and by, fignifies 


a ſhort time, or. ortly. Uſed ſubfſtantively,, 


for ſomething which is not the direct or im- 
mediate object of a perſon's regard; gener 


uſed with the prepoſition, y. By the 5. 


Dryd. This word is commonly wrote ye, 
and as it diſtinguiſhes it from the prepoſition, 
ſhould be generally adopted for the ſake of 
perſpicuity, 


BY, or BYE, in Compoſition, implies 


ſomething out of the direct way, as by- 


ſomething irregular, private, or ſelfiſh, as by- - 


end; ſomething private, oppoſed to that 
which is 
BY-END, S. private, or 
22 to 3 mh ſpirit, and conveying an idea 
of r . | | 
BY/GONE, Adj. paſt, peculiar to the 
Scotch.“ The bygone day. Shak. . 


BY-LAW, S. a law made by corporationg 


or court-leets for the better government of ei- 
ties, @c. in caſes which are not provided far 


by the public laws, but no ways oppoſite or 


contrary to them, | 
BY-MA'/TTER, S. ſomething which is 

accidental, and has no connection with the 

main ſubject. ; 


BY-PAST, Adj. paſt, peculiar to the 


Scotch.“ Three hundred years y- . 


ne. | 
Y/-PATH, S. a private path, oppoſed to 
2 public path. FR hs, 
BY'/-ROAD, S. an unfrequented read, 
BV- WAV, S. a private and obſcure way, 


BVY- WORD, S. [O1 vord, Sax. ] a ſaying, 


ye bop term of reproach, 


BY'/ZANTINE, S. [from byzantinum] a 


wedge or bar of gold, valued at 15 J. which 
the king offers on receiving the ſacrament - 


on Chriſtmas day; and is called likewiſe 2 


| 5ezant, from a piece of gold coined by the 


emperors of Byzantium or Conſtantinople, 


1 


C 


The third letter, ſuppoſed by ſome to 


9 have beeen borrowed from the He- 
brew 2, inverted thus c, or from 
the Grecian x; but as both our language and 
alphabet ſeem entirely to be formed on the 
plan of the Anglo-Saxon, we may be allowed 
to aſſert that it is borrowed from the L, which 
is the third letter of their alphabet as well as 
ours, has the ſame ſound, and in their ſmall 
characters was written in the ſame form, 7 


pu lic authority, as a by-law. at 
ſelf-intereſt, op- 


* 


pPaualate, and the lip o 


" the}, and the foftneſs of the ſ, as in chain, 


: 


It is at preſent by ourſelves. It is ſounded by 
- Preſſing the breath between the tongue, 
raiſed to the roof of the mouth near the 
- Before the vowels 
#, ©, =, and all nts, it is pronounced 
hard, though ſomewhat ſof:er than the &, as 
in cape, cat, cue; but before i, e, and y, it 
Has a ſound like the ſ, but ſomewhat more 
arp, as in cit, cell, ; before an b, it 
Has a peculiar ſound, between the hardneſs of 


e ; but in words derived from the French, 
it is ſounded like an ſ, before B, as in chaiſe, 
. chicant, Which are pronounced e , fbr- 
Krane. It has been cuſtomary to add a & to it, 
when it comes at the end of words, as in 
_ bogick, ; but moderns ſeem now to have dropped 
it as uſeleſs, writing logic, critic, mic, &c. 
which. is certainly to be commended, not only 
as being more apreeable to the etymology of 
words derived from the Latin, but likewiſe 
confirmed by the practice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from whom we have borrowed the beſt 
part of our language, Uſed as a figure, it 
ſtands for 100, and when double CC, 200. 
When placed before a name, it ſignifies Carzs, 
Cæſar, &c. With Roman Lawyers, it ſignified 
to condemn, from condemno. See A. When 
double, it fignified conſuls. In Commerce, it 
is uſed by merchants to mark their books. In 
Mufic, it denotes the higheft part of a tho- 
. rough baſe, | 
CABAL, S. See CABALA. 
CABAL, S. [cabaler, Fr.] a body of men 
united in ſame defign to diſturb or change the 
' adminiſtration of a fate, diſtinguiſhed from 
' party, in the ſame degree as feev from many. 
Figuratively, an intrigue or plot to introduce 
a change in an adminiſtration. | 
To CA'BAL, V. N. [cabaler, Fr. ] to form 


Plots. i 
CABALA, S. [x5>p Chald. from 5p 


Chald. to receive by tradition from father to 


ſon} any ſentiment, opinion, uſage, or expli- 
cation of ſcripture, tranſmitted from father to 
fon. The word Cabala is likewiſe applied to 
the abuſe of ſome text of ſcripture, whereby 


certain viſionaries pretend to diſcover ſome 


future event from the various combinations 
of words, letters, and numbers in the ſacred 
writings. X 
CA'BALIST, S. a fe&t among the Jews 
who interpret ſcripture. The Jews are di- 
vided into Karaites, and the Rabbiniſts or 
Talmudiſts. Theſe are again ſub-divided into 
pure Rabbiniſts, and the Cabaliſts, who pre- 
tend to diſcover hidden, myſtical ſenſes, and 
make uſe of the Cabala, and its rules of in- 
terpretation. | 
_ CABALFSTIC, or CABALISTICAL, 
Adj. ſomething relating to the Cabalifts ; 
ſomething myſtical. | 
CABALLER, S. [from cabal and er] one 
ho enters into plots and intrigues to difturb 


„ 
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CAC 


and change the adiminiſtration of any governs 


ment. 3 
CA/BBAGE, S. eben, or chow cabs, Fr, 
cabaccio, Ital. kabuys, Belg. 1 in Botany the 
braſica, a kitchen plant with ! 
glaucous coloured leaves. Linneus ranges it 
in the ſecond ſect. of his 1 dar claſs, joining 
the turnep, navew, and rocket to it; and its 
ſpecies are eight; the varieties of the firſt 


being eleven, and thoſe of the third ſort two. 


It is likewife #cant word among taytors for 
remnants of cloth which ate not returned to 
their cuſtomers, > 

To CA/BBAGE, V. A. to defraud a per- 
ſon of part of his cloth. | 5 


CA'BIN, S. [caban or chabin, Brit. cabane, 


Fr. cabanna, Span. capanna, Ital. a little firaw 
hut] a little hut or cottage. On board a ſhip, 


ſmall apartments, of different dimienſions, for 


the officers to lie in, 

To CABIN, V. N. to live in a cabin. Fi- 
euratively, to live or lie in any narrow or 
ſmall places. And cabin in a cave. Shak, 

CA/BINED, Adj. belonging to a cabin, 
Figuratively, narrow, or belonging to a bed- 
— 88 From her cabin d loop-hole peep,” 

itt, | SIE On 

CA'BINET, 8. [cabine!t, Fr. cabinerto, 
Ital.] among Joiners, a kind of preſs or cheſt 
with ſeveral doors and dfawers for preſerving 
cutioſities, or keeping cloaths. Figuratively, 
a room in Which private conſultations are 
held. Hence, a cabinet council,” is that which 
is held with great privacy, and wherein the 


moſt important articles, which concern a ftate, 


are determined, | 

_ CA'BINET-MAKXER, S. one who makes 
cabinets, cheſts of drawers, and other wooden 
furniture for chambers, or dining-rooms, 
CABLE, S. ſcabi, Prit. cable, Fr. cabel, 
Bel. 52n, Heb.] a thick, large, ſtrong, 
three- ſtrand rope, from three to twenty inches 
in diameter, faſtened to an anchor to hold the 
ſhip when ſhe rides. When two picces of 
cable are ſpliced together, it is called a ot 
of the cable. 955 

CA'BLED, Adj. belonging to or reſembling 
cables. Cabled flutes, in Architecture, are 
thoſe which are filled up with pieces in the 
form of a cable. In Heraldry, a cabled croſs, 
is that which is formed of the two ends of a 
ſhip's cable, 

CA/BOCHED, Adj. in Heraldry, the 
head of a beaft cut off behind the ears by 2 
ſection parallel to the face, 


CA/BURNS, 8. ſmall ropes uſed in a ſhip. | 


To CACK, V. N. [cacare, Lat. kick, Belg. 
a ſtraining for want of breadth] to unload the 
body by ſtool. S con ned 
 CA/CKLE, S. the noiſe made by a gooſe or 
fowl. TOS ; | 58 


caccberare, or checcalare, Ital.] to make a 


noiſe like a gooſe; appllied likewiſe to 57 


To CA ckLE, v. N. [kacckelen, Belg. 


arte fleſhy and 


of a family ; a volunteer. in an army, 


15 from naxos, 
1 1 2 in 1 — 2 


LR letters, 
1 Ae 
1 2 — oi 

body, corple, eng _ baving the 


—— qualities body. 
ais. E 
Natural Hiſtory, a kind of worm or = 


found in er of: os derived from codde, 


Sax, a bag. 
CADE; Adj. ſoft, tender, tame, delicate. 
Is. . a cade lamb, is one that is 


bred in _—_ 2 houſe, lamb, Hence to 
cada, the verh, to bring up tenderly. 
_ CADE, S., Leads, Lat.] a cag, caſk or 
barrel. „A _herrings, is' a veſſel con- 
taining, 500, and; a cade of ſprats 10000. 
N Nek, S. [cadence, Fr. of cadens, 
Lat, ]. 2 „decline, or deſcent. « Now 
Wat To — in weſtern. cadence low,” Par, 
Lof. In Muſic, cadence, is a certain reſt either 


gat the end of a ſong, or of ſome of | its parts, 


into — it is divided, as into members or 
tows —— an, Dancing, is is when the 
ſleps and motions follow ox anſwer the 

different notes or meaſure of the muſic. 3 
CADPT,.S. [Fr.] the younger brother 


ſerves in expectation of a commiſſidn, , 
CA'DEW,, or CADEWORM, 8. [of |. 
cadus, Lat. acaſk};in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
of- worms, a dne, Lene ien but | 
CADMIA, 8. a recrerment of copper ore 
produced in furnaces, when that metal is ſe 
parated from its ore. - - 
CADU!CEUS, s. [Lat.] a ſcepter or wand, 
entwined: with two ſerpents, borne by auen 


cury, as the enſigu of his offce. 


CK CIAS, S. Lat.] 4 north wind, . be. 
reas and Gæecias. Par. 

CAI C UM. S. [Lat. bid, or 2 5 
Anatomy, one of the three e u the 
larger inteſtines; +. | do $194 + 

CAE/STUS, 8. [Lat. eons "Le: to 
beat] a large gauntlet made of raw hides, uſed 
an combais among the ancients; they were 
ſtudded with Nails, or Arengthened with lead 
or plates of iron, and ſurrounded the hands, 
wriſt, and arm, to guard them from | blows, 
and prevent their being broken, or: diſſocated. 

C SUR A, S. [Lat.] in Poetry, à figute 
whereby à ſhort m_ at the end of a verſe 
is accounted lor | 

CADA 8. [Perſ.] a Perſian veſt or 
* 4.4 


TN > AL 
erte 8.  [cage, a gaggin, , Tal] an an in; 


>| cloſute-vf twigs, or wire, in whi 


kept; 3 place for wild beafts, e wich 


«gp a brilon for people guilty. of petty 2 
To Fe CAB, Ve. A. to inclole or confine þ 


FO oler, Fr, gazzolar 
Ital.] 1 By coax, i nclading t 
idea of . 


e 8. [from cajole and r] a flats 


terer, or 

CANSON, , [Fr]: a_cheſt of bombs or 
powder, laid in an enemy's way, to be fired 
on his approach. 

CAUVTIFF, 8. [cherlf, Fr. cattivo, Ital. 3 
ſlave] a criminal who is guilty of meanneſs ʒ 
a deſpicable n villain. 

CAKE, S. [caccen, Brit. 383, Arab. hucky 

Teut. hoeck, Belg. Dan.] a rich kind of 

baked bread, generally thin and round. Figu- . 

ratively, any thing compoſed of flour and 

baked, made in a thin or flattiſh fortn. 

= CAKE, v. A, to e ler dough in 
Oven. — 779 

CALA'BASH-TREE, "if in Botany, * 
large tree, growing from -three | 
thirty feet high. The ſhells of the fruit are 
uſed. by the negroes for cups. | 

CALAMANco, S. a kind of wodllen 
ſtuff, with a glofly ſurface. 

.CA'LAMINE, 8. [lapis calaminaris, Lat. 
2 hard heavy mineral ſubſtance, appearing 
a flony nature, but a lax and cavernous firuc- 
ture, generally found in looſe maſſes, from 


who | the. —— to thoſe of e 


and upwards. 

CA , 8. C; alamintba, Lat. 
Botany, a ſpecies of the meliſſa ot baum, w 05 
grows naturally in the mountains of Tuſcany. 
CALA'MITOUS, Adj, [calamiteſus, Lat.] 
involved. in misfortunes ; wretched ;/ unfor- 
ly unhappy z oppreſſed with miſery, ap» 

to perſons. ,. Fatal, noxious, unwholes 
me, or productive of miſery, or diftreſs, 
applied to things. 

.CALA'MITY, S. [calamitat, Lat. derived | 
according to Bacon, from - calama3, a reed, or 
talk, i. e. when the corn could not get out of 
in the Galle] a ſtate of-indigence, diſtreſs, miſery, 
or ee which deſerves pity, and de- 
mands relief. 

CA!LAMUS; & [Lat. a reed} in Botany, 
a reed, or ſweet · ſcented wood, 

CALA'SH,,$: {cakcbe, Fr.] a light four- 
wheeled, uncovered carriage, are dy the a- 
veller himſelf. | 

CALCEDO/NNIUS, 8. FS 3. precious 
None of the agate kind, 

To CA'LEINATE, - V. See To CAL- 
CINE. 

CALCINATTION, 8. [calingtion, Fe.] 
the rendering a — n to powder by 


| Iran of fire. 
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value or amount of any thing by arithmetic; 


or calculates. 


| Calculus litteralis, is the ſame as algebra, ſo 


or drefs victualt in; a pot. 


and left the fix hours to form a day, at the 


As al 


tion to the new ſtile introduced by Gregorv 


CAL 

_ ealcininy. 22 ES, 
| To p V. A. { calciner, Fr. from 
calr, Lat. lime] to make a thing eafily pow- 
dered'by means of fire to burn in the fire to 
a ſubſtance, which a ſmall force will crumble} 
iy reduce to aſhes; to burn to a cinder, Figu- 
ratively, to conſurhe or deſtroy. ©* Fiery heaty 
That union have calcined,” Denb.' 
CALCO/'GRAPHY, 8. Nu xNx bs, 
braſs, and ypaqw, Gr. to write] the art of 
Engraving vo braſs or copper · plates. 


To CA!LCULATE, V. A. [ealculer, Fr. 


from calculus, Lat, a little ſtone or bead uſed 
in arithmetical computations] to find out the 


to compute or find the fituation of the pla- 
nets; to contrive or adapt to a certain end, 


_. CA/LCULATION, S. an operation in a- 


rithmetic. Figuratively, a deduction of rea- 
fon z the reſult of an arithmetical operation. 
CALCULATOR, S. one who computes, 


. CA]LCULATORY, Adj. belonging to 
calculation or computation. - | X 
CALCULO'SE, or CALCULOUS, Adj. 
fony, gritty z having the ſtone or gravel: 
CA!'LCULUS, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, the 
Kone in the kidneys, ureters, or bladder. 


called, becauſe letters are uſed in its operations, 
inſtead of figures, 2 | 

- CA'LDRON; or CAULDRON, S. [pro- 
nounced taultron, from chaudron, Fr. * — 
lidus, Lat. hot] a large veſſel to heat water, 


CALEFA/CTORY, S. that which heats, 
or has the power of beating. * 
To CAILEFY, V. N. [calefie, Lat.] to 
grow hot; to be heated. | 
CALENDAR, S. [calendarivm, Lat. fo 
called from the Romans writing calendæ in 
large characters, at the beginning of every 
month] a table containing the days, months, 
feſtivals, Cc. happening in the year. The 
Roman calendar, from which ours is borrowed, 
was compoſed by Romulus, who made the 
year donſiſt of no more than 304 days; Numa 
Pompilius eorreQted his error, by making it 
ronfift of twelve lunar months of thirty and 
ewenty-nine days alternately, which made 
5 54 days; but being fond of an odd number, 

e added one day more, which made it 35 5 
days; and that the civil year might equal 
the ſun's motion, he added a mouth every 
ſecond year, Julius Cæſar, as a farther im- 
provement, made the year conſiſt of 36 5 days, 


end of every fourth year, which was added to 
the month of February. This calendar was 
ralled the Julian, or the old file, in oppoſi- 


XIII. who finding the Julian gone too for- 
ward, cut off ten davs from the calendar; and, 


CALCINA'TORY, s. 4 el uſed in] one 


dom adopted er 


tember in the year 7 Calendar; is -lifee« 
a 


parliament, to 


wiſe the nathe of a machine or Hot-prefs, made 


, 


ver bad taſte, © pes A 48 it N 
o pER, V. A. to"fricoth; wa- 


or calendar, | 05 | 
CA'LENDARED, Adj. applied to corn 
devoured by the calendar, an inſ eg. 
CA'LENDERER, S. from ralchde ind 
er] one who preſſes, (1 s, of waters ma- 
nufactures in a hot · preſ or calendar, 
CA'/LENDS, S. [it has no fingular, from 


mong the Romans: they were reckoned back» 
wards thus, the firft day of February was cal- 
led the calends of February, the thirty-firft of 
January the ſecond of the calends of February, 
and ſo on to the 13th, when the des com · 
„„ / OR SP. 
CA'LENTURE, S. [catto, Lat.] in Medi- 
cine, an inflammatory fever, frequent ut ſen. 
CALF, S. in the plural, rulver, [coff, 
Sax. wks Belg. kat, Teut.] the young of a 
cow. Figuratively, a ſacrifice, or ſomething 
ſubſtituted inſtead of @ ſacrifice, - © So will 
we render the calves of our lips. Hoſea xiv. 2 
The fwelling fleſhy part of a man's leg, Per- 
haps derived from cal, Cimb. handſome. 

CALIBER, [colibre, Fr.] the extent or 
diametet of any round thing 3 an inftrument 
uſed by carpenters. Among the Gun-ſmiths, 
tveoden calibers are models by which they cut 


* * 


piſtols, &c. Steel calibers, are inſtruments 


with Which they turn and file their ſcrews. 


In Gunnery, the diameter of the mouth vr 
bore of 2 piece of cannon; or of the ball it 
carries, Caliber compaſſes, a pair of compaſ- 
ſes, with the legs bent inwards, furniſhed with 
a tongue, which moves on a rivet on one of 
its legs, and is ufed to take the dimenſions of 
the bore of a cannon, together with the ſize 
and weight of the ball it can carry. - 


a cup; appropriated to the cups or veſſels 
which the communicants drink out of at the 
Lord's ſupper, : ; 93 e Fs 
CA'LICO,S. [from Caleut in — a kind 
of linen manufactute imported by the Eaſt- 
India company. : e 
CALIF, or CALIPH, S. [kbalifab, Arab. 
a ſucceſſor] a title firſt aſſumed by Abubeker, 
the ſucceſſor of Mahomer, calling himſelf Ha- 


to re nedy this deſect for the future, left out 


hifah veſſeul allah, the ſucceſſor of the meſſen- 


ter, of dreſs any manufactu rein g hot-prefe, 
eien 1 


calende, Lat.] the firſt day of the month a- 


the ſtocks whereon they mount their guns, 


CA'LICE, or CHALICE, 8. Tele, Lat.] 


CCC 
, 


be dark} a want of ii 


ticular place. 
or go to a petſon's houſe, In Divzaity, to re- 


| fidence of affiſtance. Call 


| G/Ak> 
err ef Cad, n borne by thoſe which ſuc: | grow 
' CALIGA/TION,, 8. [from calige, Lat. to 


ght ; darkneſs ;z dimneſs 
of fight, 5 Inflead of  Faligation, or or dimneſs, 
we canclude a cexity.“ Þ ag 

. CA!LIGRAPHY, Lappe, Gr. 
from nee, fair, and 2% bu, writing] a neat 
and — ve hand, applied to writing ; beau- 


tiful ri 

— 8. [Lat. a ride in 2 22 f. 
outward greeniſh . wh 

petals and other of a flower. 

To CALK, V. A. [zalage, 6 r, 
which is made uſe of to ſtop leales ; or from 
carle, Sax. a mp or keel] to ſop the ſeazps, or 
other leaks of a ſhip with oakum gr tow, | vr 
or ſpun-yarn, to keep the water out, 

CA'LKER, S, {from call and er] the per- 
ſon who ftops the leaks of a ſhip, 

CA'/LKING, S. ftopping the leaks or ſeams 
of a ſhip with oakum or tow, which is after- | medio 


. wards covered with a mixture of tallow, pitch, | 
and tar, as low as it draws water, 


ToCALL, v. A. [pronounced caul, from 


alien, Belg. xaatw, Gr. yp, Heb. np Arab. 
| a voice] to name ; to ſpealæ to a perſon, or give 


notice to him by mentiening his name, ring- 
ing a bell, or other fignal, to come towards 
the perſon calling, or to be preſent at a par- 

Uſed with on and « to viſit 


ceive a miſſion from God; and uſed with upon, 
to implore z to pray to in diſtreſs, with con- 
me in the 
day of diftreſs,”” Pſalm i. 15. To call names, 
to abuſe a perſon by ſons reproachful term or 
word. To call in, applied to money, to collect 
or demand a ſum lent; Joined with aut, to 


challenge, provoke, and excite to combat, or 
danger. In Law, joined with the particle o, 


to be admitted as a barriſter or e 
« Called to the bar. 

Figuratively, a miſſion from God. , In Law, 
a nomination, or admifſion, Uſed with upon, 
a claim or demand. A perpetual call upon 
— ”* Spe#, No 181. Within call, not 
far off; within hearing. An inſtrument imi- 
tating the notes of birds, and uſed by birdcatch- 
ers to bring them into their traps. 
CALLING, S. the buſineſs or trade a perſon 
profeſſes ; ſtation; employment, or 8 
 CA'LLIPERS, S8. See CA'LIBER, of 
which this is a cogruption. 

CALLO/SITY), S. {callgfite, Fr. from cal 
luz, Lat.] in Anatomy, a hardneſs of the ſkin, 

"owing to hard labour, or frequent rubbings, 
whereby it becomes inſenſble. h 

CA/LLOUS, Adj. grown hard, ſwelling, 
and inſenſible. Applied to the ee or coge 

. ſcience, not to be moved by threats or promiſes. 

CA'LLOUSNESS, S. 1 callaus and 


771 inſrnſibility of the dos D "RO ihe Gio | 


SAR 2 


Lade 7 R. Nn ergrthe te 

to | extremities of a broken bone, Figuratively» 

80 applied to the mind. 
CALLO, 1 unfledged ; withaut ſea- 


wipds, ap lied to the ſea and elements. Un- 


for a freedom from 
tempeſts or wind at ſea 


To CALM, V. A. to put an end toa 
peſt. e or pacify when: : 


CA/ Ming from ca/m and er, 

3 7 the perſon or ching, 
| which pay (1h. from a Gate of by IO and 
275 toone of quietneſe, reſt, and ſerenity, 
A'LMLY, Adv. Ar calm and 4] free 
from violence, furiouſneſs, or tempeſtyous com- 
—_ Figuratively, in a ſerene, © manner. 

Ess, S. [from calm and neſs 712 
ws quiet; free from the diſtyrbdnce of vio- 


lent winds. hag” Fr e of cool and 
ſedate tranquillity 
CA'LOMEL, 3. LAT. and Derr Gr.] 
in Chemiſtry, a 55 
limated a fr i 100 „ whi 
| makes it in its operation, and 
fits it to g 


as an 1 2 
dn beine by 1 ut, Lat.] that 
Which bas the 
CALO'TTE, [Fr] « cap or col or colff of of 
hair, worn firft 5 ca Ric 
calotte is become the badge of a a 1 
Architecture, a round cavity or depreſſpre. 
CALO'YERS, S, [xaoyege, Er. monks 
to | of the Greek church, who live a very retired 


and never break their faſts till they have earn · 
ed that meal by their labour, 

CA'LTROPS, 8. [cater Sax. ] an in« 
ſtrument with four i iron ſpikes, difpoſed in ſuch 
a manner, that ogr of them will always be up- 
right, and three them in the ground, They 


horſes feet of the cavalry, In Botany, a plang 
fo called from its reſembling theinftrumeat juſt. 
deſcribed, and being very troubleſome to catile 
by pricking their fegt. 
to ALVE, V. A. tobring forth a calf, 
CALUMNIATE, V.N. [ from calum- 
nior, Lat.] to accuſe falſely ; to flander, 
CALU!MNIATION, S. {from calumnjate] 
2 falſe 3 of a perſon's words and 
2 in order to render his character ſu · 


7 
g ALUMNIATOR, $ [Lat,] ape who 


| landers another, to ruin his reputation, 


accuſing. 


CALUMNY,. S. [calumaia, Lat.] the 


fallel Seu wn 
RY 45620 Bb 


diſturbed by boiſterous e applied to the 


and auſtere life, eat no fleſh, keep four Lents, | 


are uſed to annoy, 'embarraſs, and wound tha 


CALU'MNIQUS, Adj. flanderous; falſcly | 


with erimes, or 


— + 9 - 


| vs, 8 [Lat ] See CALLOSITY, © 
CALM, Lee 128 Belg. calme, Fr, caſe. 
ma, Span. Irv by tempeſts, or violent 
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with the ſame number of heads or maſtere, 


* 


1 
. 

fenting his words snd ations; in 
order to make his character ſuſpicious, ' © 
- CALX, S. [Lat.] lime, or a fort of ſtone 
burnt. in a kiln in order to make mortar, In 
hemiftry, a kind of aſhes, © © 
CAMAL EU, S. camachuia Ital. Ja particular 
kind of onyx, which can be engra bed emher in 
reliewo or creux ; a kind of ont, on which 

are repreſented landskips, Ye. 8 
CA MBAV ES, S. cott ex at Ben- 
, and imported by the Eaſt India company. 
NCR, S. [toil de Cambray, Fr.] a 
ecies of linen made of flax, very fine and 
white, at firſt manufactured at Cambray in 

France. 1 1 
CA'!MBRIDGE, S. [in Latin Cautabrigia] 
the capital of the county of the ſame name. 
It ſtands in a ſpacious, delightful and fertile 
lain on the river Cam, by which it is divided 
into two unequal parts: it is à pretty large 
place; but of its ſtreets are narrow, and 
many of the houſes much out of repair; ſo 
that, were it not for the colleges, for which it 
is famous, and other public edifices, it would 
make no ſtriking appearance, The town is 
governed by a mayor and aldermen, The uni- 
verſity has a chancellor, an honorary title, 
now in Holles Duke of Newcaſtle, under whom 
is a commiſſary who holds a court of record; 
a high ſteward ; a vice-chancellor, who is in- 
dependent of the chancellor, and has the 
exerciſe of the government in the univerſity ; 
under him are two proctors, and two taxers 
2 and meaſures; à regiſter; beſides 
r beadles ; and a librarian. To the univer- 
ty belong fixteen colleges, balls, or houſes, 


miſrepre 


406 fellowſhips, added to the maſters, and, 
in conjunction with them, bave the overſight 
of the ſtudents, 662 ſcholarſhips, and 236 
exhibitions. The number of all theſe, together 
with the other ſtudents, has been about 1500 
for ſome years paſt. All the colleges, two 
only excepted, lic round the skirts of the town, 
have a beautiful proſpect into the fields, a pure 


air, and fine gardens. The ſenate-houſe lies | 


in the middle of the town, à new and hand- 
ſome building, Near it are the public halls, 
the conſiſtory or vice-chancellor's'court-houſe, 


and the cabinet of natural curiofities, which 


were collected by Dr. John Woodward, The 


* 


YT; 
at Cambridge is on Shrine, dad annvat 
fair on June 24, for horſes, wood, und earth 
en ware; it holds a week+” hefder the grebt - 
eft in England is near it at Stöurbhridge, which 
fee; Here are fourteen patiſm chürches, aud 
6090 inhabitants, It lies fifty miles N. of 
London, "and. fixty N. of Oxford. 
CAME, the preter of the verb G. 
CAMEL, S. [eamelus, Lat.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a large four · footed animal, 6f which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies 1 one ſort being lurze, 
is able to carry burdens of a thouſund pounds 
weight, having one bunch an its back; an- 
other ſort has two bunches, like'a natural ſad - 
ale, and are uſed either for carrying burdens; 
or to ride on ; they have large Told feet, but 
not hard; in ſpring they caſt their coats, und 
will, it is ſaid, continue ten or eleven days 


SY 


withovt eating or drinking. 
CAME'LEON, S. in Natura} Hiftory, a 
little animal of the lizard kind. Its tongue is 
half as long as itſelf, round as far as the tip, 
| which is hollow, on that account called a 
trunk,and uſed by it in catching flieg,on which 
it ſubſiſts. re 

CA MELOT, CAMBLET, or CAMLET, 
S. [from camelot, Fr.] a ſtuff made of goat'ꝰd 
hair, with wool or filk, or both, +. | 

CA'MERA Orscura, 8. [Lat. a dark 
chamber] in Optics, a machine for exhibiting 
the pictures of external objects in their proper 
colours, by means of a convex glaſs or ſcioptrie 
ball, either in a portable box, or a darkened 

CAMERA TED, Adj. . [cameratus, Lat.] 
arched or vaulted. ene nk 

_CAMERA'TION, S. [caneratio, Lat.] 
vaulting, or arching. Wanne i% 

' CA'MLET, See CAMELOT: + 
CAM, S. [camp Sax, and 'Fr.].the or 
der of tents pitched by an army when they 
keep the field; the place where an army refts, 
or dwells in tents or barracks, A yin camp, 
is a'ſtrong body of horſe, Sc. Which always 
keep the field, and are continually in motion, 
either to cover any place, or to ſurpriſe or fa - 
tigue an enemy, and cauſe a diverſion. 

To CAMP, V. A. to fix tents, and re- 
main in a field, applied to an army. 

CAMPAIGN. S. [pronounced campain, 
campaigne, Fr, campania, Ital.] that ſpace of 


univerſity library is over the halls, containing | time during which an army Keeps the field, ann 

. about 44.000 books; it was greatly augment- | without going into winter quarters. 5 C 

ed by King George I. with the library of Dr. | ' CAMPHIRE, or CAMPHOR, 8. 1 my, 

ohn More, biſhop of Ely, which conſiſted bur, or capur, Arab. campbera, Lat.] in ente 

7 of thirty thouſand volumes, and coſt his ma- Pharmacy and Natural Hiſtory, a peculiar the 

Jeſty 6000 guineas, Ic. in acknowledgement | kind of a ſubſtance, being neither a roſin, vo- tur 

4 of which, and other favours, the ſenate decreed latile ſalt, oil, bitumen, juce, nor gum, but equ: 

1 a ſtatute to be erected to him, which |a mixed ſubſtance, white, tranſparent, dry, to 2 

. l Charles lord Townſhend cauſed to be made of | brittle, of a ſtrong and penetrating ſmell, eaſily days 

1 marble at his own expence; and his ſon Charles evaporated in the air, wlien heated, and whea ſped 

1 finiſhed it. The univerſty, as well as the | in flames, not eafily.extinguiſhed, but burning anir 

4 town, ſend each two members to partiament, ] even in water and in ſnow. There are two core 

4 Contiguous to the town- hall is a new ſhire- | forts, natural and ſactitious. The camphire- Can, 
4 | bouſe of brick and tone, The weekly market wre is a ſpecies of the /aurus, pretty ys 8 
n | | | thick z 
1 a | 


—= 
4 — 


r —_— 


Cancer, is a le ſa circle ol the ſphere, parallel to 


\ 


_ 


thick 3 its) branches; are garniſhed with oval 


ar- aped leaves, when full fa yel- 
low rat, eee el» e 


* 


ur of camp © HF » 474 « 12 222 ot 
CA!MPHORATED, Adj. from camphora, 


Lat,] chat which bas camphire mixed with 
it. 1 
\..CAN, S. Icanne, Sar. Im, Ital.] a drink- 
ing veſſeh or a cup made of wood in the form 
Figurstively, any drink - 
ing ve not made of earth, , 
Ca, v. N. tenen, Belg, echokan, Teut. 
hand, Dan. it is ſometimes, but ſeldom uſed 
28 an abſolute verb, 'but conſtantly joined with 
another verb, as a fign of the potential mood. 


| Its preſent is declined thus : I can, thou canft, 


they can, wwe can, &. and its preter, I could 
 eouldſt, &c.] to be able; to have power 
ent to do an action. Though taken as 
a fign of the potential mood; yet it. differs 
yery much from may, of mag. Sax. the pro- 
auxiliary of that mogd; may denoting right; 
Lawfallneſs, or a permiſſion to do a thing; but 
for the power or ſtrength of the doer or agent, 
nd with the verb aRtive is applied to perſons, 
as I candoit; but, with the paſſive, relates 
to things; as it can be done. 


CANA/L, 'S. '{ canalis, Lat.] a'place cut 


in a garden to receive water from à river or 


pipe#; a hollow place cut for the reception of 


the fea ; any tract of water made by art, In 


Anatomy, a duct or paſſage through which 
any of the juices flow, -/ 


CANA'/RIES, S. in Geography, twelve 
ſmall iſiands in the Atlantic. ocean, weſt o 


Africa, diſcovered by, Bothencourt, a French- 


man, but now belonging to Spain, They 
make 4 great deal of wine, which is called 


cagary, from one of the moſt conſiderable of 


all theſe iſſands. 


CANA RV. BIRD, S. a finging bird ſor- 


merly peculiar to the Canaries, of the linnet 
kind, of à yellow, or yellowiſh green colour, 
a very loud note, and of great boldneſs. 
To CA!'NCEL, V. A. [ canceller, Fr. can- 
cellare, Ital. from cancelhs notare; Lat.] to 
croſs a writing, and thereby render it of no 
effect. Figuratively, to deſtroy a deed by tear- 
ing off the ſeal, or name; to efface, or oblite- 
rate, bS. £3 tw Ex . 
CANCELLA'/TION, S. an expungiag, or 
annuling the power of an inſtrument. 
CANCER, S. [Lat. a crab} in Aſtrono- 
my, a ſign of the Zodiac, into which the ſun 
enters in June, and repreſented on globes by 
the figure of a erab, in order to expreſs the re- 
turning of the ſun, or its coming back te the 
equator from thence z or from its ſeeming not 
to advance, but rather to go back. for ſome 
days when in the ſolſtitial point, in which re- 
ſpect it imitates the motion aſcribed to that 
animal. . The ftars in- this conſtellation, ac- 
cording to Flamſtead, are 721. The tropic « 


% - 


MAKE 
the equator, and paſſing theough thy. begianing 
of the figa Cancer z all the inhabitants with 


in this ſpace have the ſun perpendicular or 
vertical twice a year, and are fituated in the 
torid zone. In Surgery, a roundiſh' unequal, 
hs, id, hard tumor. P oh 254 4 

To CANCERATE, v. u. I H r 
to grow cancerous; to turn to a cancer. 

CA/NCEROUS, . Adj. I from cencer] han- 
ing the virulence of a cancer.. 2 


CA/NCEROUSNESS, 8. [fron cancerous 


and neſs] the quality or fate arifng from = 


Cancer, 


- CANNDID, Adj. [candidus, Lat.] white. 


Figuratively, impartial, mild 3 unin 
by ſiniſter motives ; free from malice or preju= 
dice, 4 , | f 4 
CA/NDIDATE, 8. [candidatzs, Lat, 
white; thoſe who offered themſelves to be 
elected into any office among the Roman 
wearing white ty, in order to diftinguich 
them from the reſt of the crowd] one who ſol- 
licits the votes of others, in order to attain 


any place, poſt, or office conferred by a -ma- 


jority ; one who oppoſes another; a competi- 
3 * | 


in an impartial manner, -without prejudice, 
ice, or enuy; fairly ; kindly. . 
CANDLE, * [candela, Lat.] a wick _ 
cotton covered with wax, ſperma- ceti, or tale. 
low, of a cylindrical form, - uſed to ſupply the 
want of day-light, Figuratively, light, or amy 
thing which gives light. The candle of the 
wicked ſhall be 
Salr by the candle,or inch of candle,is an auction 
which laſts only while a piece of candle, light» 
ed for that purpoſe, - continues burning, the 
laſt bidder before it is extinct, being adjudged 
the purchaſer,  - | 
CA'NDLE-HOLDER,, 8. from candle 
and Had] one who holds a candle. Figuratively 


an affiſtant, or by-ſtander. To be a ca- 
J Ze-bolder, and look an. Shak, Gr, 


' | CANDLE-LIGHT, 8. the light aH 


by a candle, 5 


' CANDLEMAS, S. [from candle ane 


la chandeleure, Fr. licchtmeiſzs, Teut.] a feaſt 
of the church, celebrated on the ſecond of he- 
bruary, in commemoration of the Bleſſed Vie» 


gin's purification, 5 
CANDOUR, 8. [cander, Lat.] a temper 
of mind unſoured by envy, — pm 


lice, and unſeduced by prejudice ; ſwect with. 
out weakneſs, and impartial without rigour. 

To CANDY, V. A. [from Condia, in 
Spain, a place abounding in ſugar ; or from 
elende, or clhendit, Arabs ſugar ; or laſtly, 


from candire, low Lat. to whiten] to preſerve 


dy doiling in ſugar z to melt and cryftalize fa- 
gar ſeveral times, to render it hard and tranſ- 
parent. Figuratively, to freeze, or be co. 
yered with a hard ſubſtance, or flakes. « Can- 


died with. ice. Shak. To flatter, 9 | 


o 


'CAINDIDLY, Adv, {from candid and jy] 


put out. Prov. zxiv. 20. 


— 
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| cients reckoned their dog -days; 


— 


5 Ha cancer, Lat; 


. _ 8. [came, _—_— 


tions, 
grown in = Indies, eſpecially at Bengal, to a 
fige, is wrought into bowls, or 
ather houſhold utenfils, by the . 
the ſmaller ſort are made into fiſhing-rods, 
The walking can, is that which grows in 
the Eaft Indies; thoſe which are without 
= by far the beſt, and -moſt elaſtic, 


the 3 lignifies, figuratively, a 
e CANE, V. „ 


a cane, or a-walkin 


8 
2 8. [Lat.] in A 
the name of one of the ftars in the 
tion of Canis Major, called the 


Mg 
Dop- car, 


whoſe heliacal rifing with the fun, that 


Its its emerfion from the ſun's rays, the an- 
and the E- 
and Æthiopians —＋ theix year. 


| 


ptian 
' CANIFCULAR, S. [canicularis, Lat.] of 


pr belonging to the dog - days. The canicu/ar 
days are a certain number of days preceding, 


aa the heliacal rifng of the Caniculs 
ſtar. 
CANINE, Adj. [caninus, Lat. _ ca- 


n, a dog] having the properties of, or re- 
ſembling *. Canine — in Medicine, 
unger not to be fa- 


an inordinate apetite, or 
tieſied. 
CANUNE-TEETH, S. [dentes canini, Lat. 


- or dogt- teeth] in Anatomy, two ſharp- edged 


teeth in each jaw, between the ineiſores and 
nt teeth in a dog. - 
fy — Maron, S. [Lat. the Great Dog] 
Aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the ſouthern 
— conſiſting, according to Flam- 
Kerd, of 32 ſtars. 

CAINYS Mison, or the leſſer Dog, is the 

| fame as Canicula, which fee. _ 
. CANISTER, 8. ſcenifirum Lat.] in its 
n ſenſe, Which is now obſolete, a baſ- 
In its ſecondary, a ſm. all box or recep - 


- eacle made of tin, or other metal, or poree- 


lain, to hold tea, ſugar, &c. 

CA/NKER, S.  [canchere, Ital. beers, Fr, 

in Natural Hiſtory, a 

Amall worm which preys upon fruit, joined 
with the word erm. In Medicine, a ſpeck 
made by a ſharp humour, which grows or cor- 
rodes the fleſh like a cauftick, and is common 
to — a corroſive humour. Figurative- 
ly, that which gradually and e de- 
Nroyz, A diſeaſe incident to trees, which 
makes the bark rot and fall off. Applied to 
braſs, 4 kind of ruſt, or verdigreaſe, which 
covers its ſurface with a-green colour, © 


* 
* 


| qpolares, o called from their reſembling the 


l 


| 


CAN 
T. CANKER,' v. N. to ruft or grow 


.”* | green, applied to braſs or other metals to be 


corroded, to grow foul ar corrupt. Activel. 
to corrode z to pollute ; to eat or gnaw z ts | 


infect, including the idea of acrimony, | 
CANNIBAL,. $/ one who lives upon ha- Ho 


man fleſh, 

CA/NNIBALLY, Adv, [from canibal 
and 3] after the manner or practice df cangr- 
bah. » Had he been cannibally given,” 

CANNQN, S. [canon, Fr. cannone, Ital. 
in | from canna, Lat. a reed or tube] a hollow 
cylindrical inftrument, made of a mixt metal, 
furniſhed with a touch-hole, and uſed to ſhoot 
| 2 ball by the force of ptr This mi- 
litary engine is ſuppoſed to have been inv 
ed by J. Owen, an Engliſhman, and it is evi- 
dent that the firſt which were ever ſeen in 
France, belonged to this natien, and were 
uſed in the battle of Creſſy, 1346; and Me- 
zeray aſſerts that the Engliſh, by five or fix 
pieces of cannop, ftryck terror into the French, 
who had never feen ſuch thundering machines 
before, In Printing, the largeſt fize of types, 
as in the N line, | 


merc' 


CA'NNON-BALL, or CANNON-BUL. 
LET, S. the ball or bullet with which a can» 
non is charged, 

To CA\NNONADE, v. A. to attack 
with, or fire cannon againſt. Sometimes uſed 
neuterly, as, © both armies cannonaded all 
the en ving day. Tatler, Ne. 63. 
CANNONIER, S. [pronounced cannoneer] 
| the perſon who diſcharges or fires a cannon. 

CA'NNOT, v. N. [compounded of can and 
not] not able, net having power enough for 
the performance of a A i © He cannot do 


it.“ Joined with but, it im * and 
ſignifies . I Anke oy believe. Locke. 

CANOA, or 'CANOE, . I pronounced 
| cance] an Indien veſſel made of the 
tu unk of a tree, dug ho ; pieces of bark 


ſewed together z or of "the ſroall ſticky of a 
pliant wood, red with ſeal- ſkins, 
CANON; S. Ia, Or. ] in Ecclefiaftic 
Hiſtory, a low or rule, relating either to the 
a | doftrine or diſcipline of a church, enacted by 
a general council, and Yonfirmed by the prin- 
cipal magiſtrate. ' Applied to the Scripturs, 
ſuch beoks as are held to be really inſpired. 
A law or rule in any ſejence. In Surgery, an 
inſtrument uſed in ſewing up wounds, In 
Geometry ard Algebra, a general rule for the 
ſolution of all queſtions of the ſame nature, 
CANON, S. ſcbanoine, Fr, canonicus, Lat. 
of lav, Gr. a jaw, rule, penſion, or liſt] a 


perſon who poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue al- 
hatted 


lb. Ro ts Mo 


| 


-? 3 


=—OWESCS TS L940: LW 


_— — Lad. A 


_ tended, over the 


CAN 


| Intted for performance of divine fetvice In a 
— te collegia FA 


te cbureh. 
CANON AI Ad}. [canonicur, Lat. J ap- 
"bed to ceremonies und ileigline, thoſe w 


. are cftabliſhed by the Iawd bf the church. Ap- 
r books, thoſe which are generally al- | ments 
— 


de divinely inſpired. Applied to 
tame, or hours; thoſe which afe preſcribed or 
limited by the church for the performance. of, 
or celebrating of, any ceremony or aQ of reli- 
+ CANO@®NIJCALLY, Adj. {from canonical 
andy] in a manner agreeable to the preſcrip- 
tions and/laws of the church. . | ä 


the church.” | - 4h | | a: 
Aeg r. 8. one who makes the ca 
adns his peculiar. Rudy ; | a profeſſor of the 
canon .law ;'a perſen (killed in ereleſiaſtic 
MEG ut, u . | 

»»CANONIZ ATION, S. [from canon, a 
law or regiſter] in the Romiſh Church, a de. 
\elardtion. of 's, whereby, aſter ſome 
; nity, a perſon, who has been eminent 


for am enemplary life, and a ſuppoſed power of 


working miracles, caters into the hit of the 


„To CA NMONMIZ E, v. A. [fromicawn, = 
liſt of ſaints acknowledged in the Romiſn 
chuteh] to enter a: perſon's name in the lift 
int z to make a faint.. # 


»CA/NONRY, or CA'NONSHIP, S. {from 


: canon and ry, of ric, Saze] the benefice, of- 
ice, an duty of a canon. 5 


CA'NOPIED, Adj. {from compy] 


CAN V, S. [froncavopiom, low Lat. 


of Aοnο en, Gr. tmats fpread over a bed to 


leeep eff the ; gnats] any thing which is ex- 
he head. My foot - ſtool nn 
my.congpy: the flies. Pepfe. 
To CA NOPV, V. A. to form a canopy 
over a petſon a head, LY 
CA/NOROUS, Adj. [canores, Lat.] given 
G-finging 3 muſical; tuneful. Birds that 
are moſt canprovs.” Brown. a 
OANr, 8. from cantus, Lat. a whining 
tone of voice] applied to language, a dialect 
mage uſe of by beggars and vagabonde, to con- 
conceal their meaning from others ; a whining 


tone of voice 3 a particslar form of ſpeaking | eye, 


peculiar to any body of men; a whining, for- 
mal pretenſion to goodneſs, generally attended 
with hypocriſy. not ett. e (045. DeT5) ; 

Ta CANT, V. N. [from the Noun] to 


make uſe of the dialect, abſurd jargon, or pri- 


vate gibberiſh of vagabonds and thieves ; ta 
ſpealæ or read in a whining toge z to endeavour 
to impoſe upon a perſon by a formal pretence 


to uncum non picty ; to flatter, 


—— w 45 


peed above, or over | 


„„ 
. CANTA!TA; 8. [Ital.] in Mubic, « for 
compoſed . 9 
motions, generally for a ſingle veice, yu 4 
or 


more roles, wth = 2 — 


ing it in his heatt, ... 


mans Durobernium of Duro vernium, from dur 
ewhern, Brit, 2 rapid river; and by the Saxons, 


Kent] the chief eity in the county of Kent, 


been built goo years before Chriſt ; and feu 
for being the place where Thomas a Becker 
was leilled and buried, and likewiſe for the bu- 
ried lace of that great warrior, Edward the 


| Black Prince, and Henry IV. Being inhabited 


by the Walloons in the reign of queen Eliza- 
; beth, and by the French in that of queen 


the filk manufgRories carried on by thoſe fo- 
reigners, It is governed by a mayor, enjoys 
many privileges, ſends''two members to par- 
Lament, has = market on Wedneſday and Sa- 
turday weekly, is in 3 deg. 20 min, latitude, 
and diſtant from London 43 computed, or 56 
| meaſured miles. The brawn of this Place is 


bury „e nc, ene tedious, — and diſ- 
agreeable or narrative; alluding perhaps 
to the A of 
ſaſſinated here. 

a plant called Hkewiſe the gell. 

CAN THA AR IDEs, 8. Lat. the plural of 
cantharis] in Natural Hiſtory and Pharmacy 
called 12 but properly a beetle 
formed from an egg, which produces a worm, 


brier, and poplar, whoſe juices being 

|corrofive or biting, — y Bacon — 
be the cauſes of its c or cauſtic quality. 
| It. is needleſs to mention their ſervice in bliſ- 


ters, or the danger of too free a uſe of them; 


ſince experience has confirmed the "former, 
and. given us too dreadful examples of the Jat- 
ter. ET" +263 © : > 
CA'NTHUS, 8. [Lat.] the corner of the 
tormed by the meeting of the eye-lids. - 
CANTICLE, S. [a diminutive noun, from 
cantus, Lat.] a ſong; applied to ſome hymn 


ral, to ſignify Solomon's ſong. 


CANTUFLIVERS, S. in Buildiag, peices 
houſe, to ſuſlain the moulding or eves over it. 
Cantiliuer cornice, is a cornice with cantilivers 

or madillons under i:: 


CANTERBURY, S. [called by the Row Xe 


Cant-wwara-bari i. e. the city the men of 
and an archbiſhopric, ſo ancient av to have 


who fled hither for reſuge, it has been noted for 


reputed to de the be in England. A Canrer= 


Becket's death, who was a. 
CA/NTERBURY BELLS, . in Botany, 


Yo. 


that is peculiar to the fig · tree, pine-tree, white 


in Seripture, and uſed by divines in the plu- 


of waod framed into the front, or fides of 'a © 


5 a [47 


— CE ee) _ 
7 ” * 


33 All Ireland was rg r Prong 2 en 


- ed cloth of hemp or flax, wove in little fquares, 


de uſed figuratively] to ſearch. a: truth to its 


. | neuterly, to ſolicit ; ask people for their votes; 5 


large __—_ ; able to contain much, Applied 


CAP. 
CANTO; s. (hal. © PE feaien; 
ar-book of a poem, | 


= 

a country 
Siſtrates 3 a 
Heraldry, a ſquare portion of —— 
ſeparated from — 1 d f. the ben fide, 
called fiffer © ſpaces Ween 
the croſsor ſatire. 

To CANTON, V. 6 [tom the 5 — 
divide into ſmall parts, parcels, or diftrits, | - 
vſed wih the particle into, and ſometimes 
both with ar und mo. © Cantoned out into 
Ney ſtatas. a '- Cantonedout into 1 


wee, by an chin or ma- 


"To CANTONVZE, v. A. e | 


to allot in ſmall diviſions, uſed with among. 


* 
* 


© CAINVASS, 8. Lee, Fr, lein, 
Belg. caxnevactie, taumngwarzio, Ital. canabis, 
Lat. zai«ſic,'Gr, hemp] very clear-unbleach- 


nicd for working: tapeſtry: by the needle ; for 
blinds of - windowry towels, and to cover ſtays, 


&c, likewiſe 1-1 POR of hemp, of e far 


Hils are 
T Canvas V. A. caruaſtr, Fi r. to 
We ray * labour may 


arſt principles ; ta enquire into; to examine; 
to debate, or diſpute 3 to Sontrovert⸗ 'Uſed 


as mak intereſt at an election. AF 
> CCA'NY; A. n J NU N in 


eanes. 

A CAP, 8. ler, ber. ag . : cappe;| 
Tevt. cappey Italian, capa, Spaniſh, 2 
Belg. } a cloathing worn on the head. 


worn by. cardinals, it is figuratively aſe for | 


nery, a piece of lead laid over the touch: hole 
to preſerve the prime. Cap f Maintenance, 
is one of the regalizieartied before the king * 
a coronation, 
To CAP, V. Az to oper the op of: 
thing ; to pull off a. cap in play. „% Boys 
ſometimes uſed to cap one another. Spenſer-. 
CAP-A- PYE, or CAP-A-PE/; [Fr.] from | 


— 


head to ſoot, all over, uſed with the verb arm. | 


„ Armed cap-a-pe.”” Shak, — 

CAPABVLITY,;S, [from capable} 8 
Nef being able to undertake or pen 
a thing. 

CAPABLE; Adj. FF] endued with power 
r to an undertaking Tr 
ceptible ; fitted for, or adapted to. 

CAPACIOUS, Adj. 9 Lat.] ap- 
plied to bodies, of large. dimenſions, or af 2 


In Muſic, e do w dock of knowl 
WY  CAPA/CIOUINESS; 3. {fron Aulus 


1: community. or chan. Iuf ſor 


| — dignity of a cardinal. In Gun - activi : 
— oc - | CA/PERER, 8. lte taper _— one 


; 


| 


| 


18 -a-writ-of execution a 


. — 


P 


and weft] the quality of co 1 or receide 

| ing go number uf "things or large bodies. 
TOA . V. A. 8 rapes; 
dis 

oipline, ig, ox hear to qualify qualify a pres 
an 12. v4 Samt 
CAPACITY Sf — Fr.] the db- 
— or cavity of a ing fitting it for the 


of other bodies ed to the 


inſtruction; ; a ſtate, condition, or character: 


-CAPA!/RISON, 85 [eaparaſſun, Fri cnpa- 
5 Ital. 


ſumpter-horlſe ; 
amour wherewith horſes were covert in war, 

\ To CAPA/RISON\ V. A. to:drefs 4 horſe 
nde or ſhewy and oſtentation. N= 


guratively, to adorn a perſon with ompous 
d-ſplendid dreſs.. Though I a 
like a man.“ Shaken +» ?! aw 


graphy,” a; _ * running or p 

into the; ſen; a head-land, or eg 

the neck - piece of a cat. 2 
CAPELLA, S. [Lat.] a bright ſtar of the: 

in the left ſhoulder of Auriga. 

Its longitude is 17 deg. 37 min. 4 ſec. 0 A 


mini, and lat. 22 Gay min ſec Nu 
CA PER, S. Fr. capriolay Ital⸗ 
cabriole, Span; * Lat. à gat Yin 


Dancing, a — or leap, in which the feet 
are moved acroſs each. other ſeveral times be- 
fore a-perſon reaches the ground again 
CAſpER, S. Trappar its. Lat.] · the flower of 
e caper-buſh, uf which a pickle i made 
called capre” in French! Linn peed it 

in the firſt ſect. of his 1 3th claſs. , % 


To cA PER, V. A. to croſs the feet ſeve⸗ 


ral times in the ait in a leap, applied a dan 
cing; to ſkip for Joy} to dance! with xreat 


* 04 5 . * 01 14 8 


'who cuts capers"in'dancing.... - © - AD 
CA!PIAS, S. [Lat; 21 i 16 take 

tn Law, a writ of two ſorts, one 1 
5 the other 


ment, called capiarad reſpon 
r judgment dgment/ 10 and 
Nn 'AY- ep GOIN 
LARY; : 0 510 FL 5 74 ih „il nn 
CAPVLLAMENT; ie [capillamentine; 
Lat.] in Botany, the mall threads or hairs; 
which grow im the middle of a flower, adorned 
with little herbs at the top. 
firings or threads about the roots of & ny, 
CA/PILL/ARY,-Adj."[capiitus, Lat. 
reſembling hairs, In . applied to fu 
plants as have no main ſtem, their leaves ari- 
king fron their roots, and produce their ſeeds 
in little tufis gr-proctuberances on the back of 
their leaves; as the fern, 1 of 
0 


to-the mind, exten five, -or- r 
x odge , 10 bat 


mind, underſtanding; n power: of. receiving 


Span.] the cloathing- 
or covering {ſpread over 'a horſe: of ſtate t or! 
antiently a kind of iron. 


CAPE, 8. L Fr. capo, Ital.} ins Ges 


it . PENAL * 


« Likewiſe the 


which. the cyrup of capillaire is made. In 
Anatomy, applied to the minute arteries, 


do crimes, that which affects a perſon's life ;- 


ſort, which are made uſe of at the beginning 


KS" Faeser ef 


— 
v9 
2 


„ cagrii bio, Span. capriccio, Ital.] a ſud- 


BE EL c . 


CAP 


which, in the brain, are not equal to one hair, 
and the ſmalleſt lymphatic veſfels, which are 
200 times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt arteries. 
In Phyſie, capillary tubes are thoſe whoſe dia- 
meter is one-haif, one-third, or one-fourth of 
aline, or the leaft that can be made, 


CAPILLAYTION, 8. [from cupillis, Lat. * ard to reaſon or propriety. 


a hair] a diriding into branches as ſmall as 
Hairs, ( In ſmaller yeins, or obſcurer capilln. 


ons Breton. 
_ CA/PITAL, Ag. ſcapitali, Dat.] in its 


primary ſenfe, that which belongs or relates to | entering that ſign on the winter ſolſtice, from 


the head. Needs muſt the ſerpent now his 
capital bruiſe expect. Par. Le. Applied 


criminal in the higheſt degree ; chief or prin- 
\cipal, Applied to letters or types, the larger 


and heads of books. Capital flock, the fund 
of a trading company BS 
CAPITAL, S. among Merchants, the 
Yum” of money brought in by each party to 
make up the common ſtock. Likewiſe, the 
money which a merchant firſt brings inte trade 
on his own account, In Geography, the 
chief city of a kingdom, or reſdence of its 
monarch, ; "Io . 
CA/PITTALLY, Adv. [from cepiral and 
7y] in ſuch a manner as affeQs a perſon's life. 
Spiel convicted, is applied to a perſon who 
3s caſt for his lite, or condemned to die. Ap- 
plied to productions of art, in a perfect, high- 
Kniſhed, or excellent manner. 
CAPITAYTION, S. [from capur, Lat. a 
Head) a numbering by the heads; a bertain 
ſum of money impoſtd at fo much per head, 
in exigencies of ſtate. | 
To CAPPFTULATE, V. A. to draw arti- 
cles ; to ſet down the heads of a remonſtrance; 
to make a bead. Douglas and Mortimer 
capitulate againſt us. Shak, Moſfly uſed by 
moderns, to ſurrender a place upon certain 
kn, oEE Sp 
___ CAPITULA'TION, S. the furrender of a 
place upon certain conditions; the conditions 
or terms agrecd upon for the ſurrender of a 
we: > | 
, CAPPTTULUM, S. [Lat. a little head] in 
Botany, the head of any flower or plant. In 
Anatomy, a ſmaller proceſs or protuberance of 
a bone received into another. 
CA/POT, 8. 12 at piequgt, when one 
party wins all the tricks, 25 | 
To CA'POT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
win all the tricks at the game of picquet. 
CAPRVCE, or CAPRFCHIO, S. [| caprice, 


Wm 


den change of ſentiment, not founded on 
reaſon ; a whimſy, freak, or fantaſtic humour. 

CAPRUCIOUS, Adj. {capricieus, Fr.] a 
variable and inconſtanr behaviour founded on 


mere whim and fancy ; « ſudden and frequent | 


and neſs] the quality of changing or command- 


CAP 


change of opinion, or ſentiment, inconfifleat 

with reaſon, . 5105 
CAPRUCIOUSLY, Adv. [from capricious 

and 4] in a whimſical, humourſome, tanciful 

manner, Da = 

- CAPRICIOUSNESS, 8. [from capriciovs 


ing, according * ſtarts of faney, without 


MPRICORN, S. {Capricornus, Lat.] in 
Aſtronomy, the tenth fign of the 20diac, re- 
preſented on antient medals n the form of a 
goat, wich the hinder ꝓarts of a fiſh ; for the fun 


whence he begins to aſcend towards the 
northern hemiſphere, the hieroglyphic ſigu of 
2 goat, which is fond of climbing, and aſcends 
as it browſes, ſeemed to be proper to repreſent 
that circumſance, 6 PRES 
- CAP'ST AN, S. [corruptly ſpelt capflern, 
 capeſian, Fr. cap, Sax. a head, and asg. . 
Sax. a bar or bolt] a large cylinder, or barrel, 
placed perpendicular en the deck of a ſhip, and 
turned by four leavers or bars, which croſs it, 
ferving, by means of a cable which winds 
round it, to draw up heavy burdens. It ie 
likewiſe uſed to dow a ſhip, and to weigh the 
anchors. DFE ba | 
CA/PSULAR, Adj. fc , Lat, a ba 
or pouch] hollow ie? l or pouch, 
CAP/SULATE, Adj. [from caffula, Lat.] 
incloſed as in a box. Capſulated plants, in Bo- 
tany, are ſuch as produce their ſeeds in ſhort 
dry pods, or husks, Ed 
CAPTAIN, S. [caprtaine, Fr. ] an officer 
in an army, or one who commands ſoldiers, 
or other men. Captain of a company, is one who 
commands a company under a colonel. Captain 
LA 4 ſhip, is the perſon who has the command 
of her, | | 5 
CAPTION, S. from capie, to take} in 
Law, is when a commiſſion is executed, and 
the commiſſioners ſubſcribe their names to a 
certificate, declaring when and where the com- 
miſſion was executed. 
CA'PTIOUS, Adj. [captioſus, Lat. cap- 
tieux, Fr.] given to cavils, or forming objec- 
tions; enſnaring; infidious, N 


ly] in ſuch a manner as ſhews a great inclina- 
tion to raiſe ohjections; in a fly, enſnaring 
or infidious manner. . 
CA/PTIOUSNESS, S. [from captions and 
"9: the quality of forming cavils, or unne- 
ceſſary objections; peeviſhneſs. Ss 
To CA'iPTIVATE, Ach. [caprive, Lat. 
catti ver, Fr.] to take priſoner, Figuratively, 
to charm or ſubdue by the power of ſuperior 
excellence. IS s 
' CAPTIVA'TION, S. from ceptruatum, 
ſupine of captive, Lat. to take priſoner] the 
act of taking a perſon priſoner ; the ſtate of 
a perſon taken priſone. 
CAPTIVE, 8. [caftivus, Lat. cafrif. 


| \ 


4 


— CA/PTIOUSLY, Adv. [from captions and 


A 
Fr.] one taken priſoner in war. Figurstively, | /Do, 
one charmed or ſubdued by the beauty or ex- bonata, Ital. carbonnade, Fr. from carbo, Lats. 


| cellence of another. 


CA!'PTIVE, Adj. [ceptives, Lat.] taken 
ſoner in war; in confinement, impriſoned. 
iguratively, ſubdued, or kept under great re- 


* 
* 


ſtraints. 


* 


To CAPTIVE, v. A. {formerly accented 
on the laſt ſyllable] to take or make a perfon 
CAPTIVITY, [coptivite, Fr. captivitas, 
Lat.] a late of fervitude, owing to a perſon's 


being taken prifoner in war, 
CAP T OR, S. [from 


F 


caps, Lat. to take] the perſon who takes a 


 priſaner, of prize. 
CA/PTURE, S. er nagy Fr. captura, 


Lat.] the taking of any prey, t 


the apprehending a criminal. 


CAPUCHINS, 8. {pronounced cpu 


cens] monks of the order of St. Francis, 
nded by Matthew Bafchi. They are cloath- 

ed with brown or grey, are always bare-footed, 
never go in a coach, and never ſhave their 
Deards. Uſed in the fingular for a woman's 


cloak, with a hood ſewed to it, made in imi- 


tation of the dreſs of the capuchins, and de- 
riving its name from thence, 
CAR, S. [cer, Brit. carre, Belg- carrus, 
* a ſmall carriage with one or two horſes. 
iguratively, uſed by the poets for a chariot 


or genteel vehicle, in which a perſon is drawn. | 


CA'RABINE, or CARBINE, S. [Fr.}a 
- ſmall kind of fuſee, or fire-arm, about two 
Feet long in the barrel. | =. 
CARABINVER, S. [pronounced carabi- 
ner] a ſort of light horſe, carrying longer ca- 
rabines than the reſt, uſed ſomerimes on foot. 
CARAT, or CA RAC T, [carat, Fr. 
from carecta, a weight, guilute, Span. are. 
a mark, that is to ſay, an ounce troy, divide 
tato 24 equal parts, called cara##s, and each 
carat into four grains, is a weight by which 
the mint-maſters diſcover the fineneſs of gold. 
Caract, or carat fine, is the 3 7 part of che 
goodneſs of a piece of pure gold. Caras is a 
weight uſed by jewellers, equal ro four graius, 
But lighter than the mark-weight above. 
CARAVAN, S. [caravane, Fr. from 
eairawen, or cairoan, Arab. of kerwan, or 
carvin, Per. a dealer, trader, or merchant} 
2 body or company of merchants or traders 
travelling together in great numbers through 
deſarts, or other dangerous places in the Eaſt, 
for their mutual ſafety and defence, Their 
beafts are horſes, but moſt commonly camets, 
and they are eſcorted by a chief or aga, with 
a body of janizarie . | 
"CARAWAY, S. {from carun, Lat. from 
Caria, the place' where it originally pew) 
in Botany, the ſeed is ſtomachic, diuretic, a 


ons . 


uhh, ſupine of 


e thing taken. 
In Law, the ſeizing a perſon for a debt, or 


„„ 


knife, to be broiled. ö 
To CARBONA/DO, v. A. to cut actoſs, 
| in Cookery. Figuratively, to cut of back, 
CARBUINCLE, F [ carbunciulus, Lat. 2 
little coal] a jewel of the ruby Kind, whoſe 
weight exceeds 20 carats, of a rich blood · red 
colour. Figurarively, a large red pimple, break» 
ing odt upon the fire, | 
| CARBU/NCLED,Agj. ſet with .carbvns 
cles; covered with latge red pimples. . 
| CARBUNCULAR, Adj. reſethbling, cr 
partaking of the qualities of a carabuncle, 
| CA/RCAST, or CARCASS, S. [carcaſſe, 
Fr. J a dead body, Figuratively, a body or per- 
fon in a _regrodchful tenſe the decayed parts, 
ein, ox romaſs of  thlgg, „ The e 
Carcaſe of a boat.“ Shak. In Gunnery, a kind 
of bomb, of an oblong torm, filled with com- 
 buſtibles, and thrown from a mortar. 


Lat.] in Gaming, pieces, of fine thin paſte- 
hoard, cur in oblong ſquares, on which are 
painted ſeveral marks and figures, and uſed in 
ſeveral games, A cqurt card is that Which 
has the image of ſome perſon painted on it, 
A pack of cards conſiſts of $2 of theſe ſquares, 
In Sea Affairs, the upper pard of the mari- 
ner's compaſs, on which the names of the 
% nn. 2 
CARD, S. [ kadre, Belg. cardo, Ital. and 
Span.] an inſtrument or comb, compoſed of 
ſeveral ſmall pieces of iron-wire, hooked in 


they are generally uſed in pairs, placed wit 
their points oppoſite to each other, having 
the materials between them, and ſerve to 
comb, diſentangle, and range wool or flax, 
in a proper order for ſpinning. _ 

To CARD, S. [fron Laerdin, Belg. or 


zerden, Teat.] to contd wool, Ge. or make 


it fit for ſpinning, by drawing it through 
the card or comb, Neuterly, to game; or 
play inordinately at cards. © A carding wife.“ 
: CA'RDAMOM, S, [cardamomum, Lat.] 2 
medicinal ſeed, that affiſts digeſtion, ſtrength- 
ens the head and ſtomach, and is diuretic, 
CARDER, S. from card and er] one who 


combs or prepares wool by paſſing ir through 


= card; . 


CARDINAL, Adj. [cardinalir, Eat. from 


Kind are ſnppolſed to depend, and, as it were, 
turn on them like a door upon its hinges} 


In Cofmography, cardinal prints, are the four 
chief points of the horizon; from whence alk 
the reſt are named, vi. the North and South, 
Eaft and Weſt; and cardinal toindi are thoſe 


\ machic nd | which blow from either of thoſe quarters, 
2 ont vi the four hot feeds in the Cardinal nemberi, are theſe intcgers of num - 


ben 


CARRBONA'DO, S. [t4rbordda, Spin, gat. 


a coal] meat cut cross, of in ſquares, with a 


CARD, 8. [carte, Fr. carti, Ital. charts | 


the middle, faſtened by the feet in rows 5 | 


cardo, Lat, 4 hinge, . becauſe all of the ſame 


principal, chief, prime, or moſt conſiderable. . 


x is 


C00 Wm TS” 


A 


ne are named and 


| 4 That our care for you might appear.” 2 


ders never care for drawing people in the 5 


regard 


% 


c AR 


anten | Mts ie et {#71 
CARDIN. . one of N ver- 

nors of the Romiſh church, by hom the | 
pe is elected out, of their own ntmbet, 

which. contains fix biſhops, fifty priefts, and 

fourteen deacons, who. conſtitute the ſacred 

college, choſen by the pope. . Rh e 
CA'/RDIN LADE, or CARDIN 4 kp, 

S, Ifrom cardinal and 4704 Jeyp, Sa i the 


| + # 


thee and rank of a cardinal. _ 

'CA/RDMARER, S, perſon who makes 
CA'RDUUS, 5. [Lat.] a kind of thiſtle, 
uſed in medicine, as a gentle vomit. 

CARE, S. [care or cara, Sax. har, Goth. 


Car and charchar, Perſ. cura, Lat. ] attention 


to a particular ſubject; concern or anxiety of 
od. ariſing from the uncertainty of ſome- 
thing future, or the oppreſſion of a preſent 
calarpity z caution, protection, regard, and 
ſupport, when followed with the particle of. 


% There is a God that fakes care of ws,” 
Tilheſ. A too great anxiety for the events of | 


this world; an affectionate regard for a perſon. ; 
Cor. vii. 12- 3 3 

'To CARE, V. N. [See the noun] to be 
anxious, ſollicitous, or concerned for a perſon ;' 
to be diſpoſed, or inclined, * Not carin to. 
obſerve” the wind.“ Waller. © Great Kit 


ion.“ To have a ſympathy or affectiondte 
ud for, © Not that he cared for the 
pood..” "Yoke wii. 6. ©, I 


To-.CARFEN, v. A. [ carener, Pr. from |. 


carina, Lat.] to. Jay a veſſel upon one fide, in 
order to calk, tap the leaks, trim, or repair 
the other fide, - Ep aL. 
CAREER, S. {carriere, Fr.] a courſe or 
race; the ground on which a race is run; full 
ſpeed; very ſwift motion; a courſe of action 
without any interruption. | 
CAREFUL in 
with gregt ſollicttude, apprebenſions, or an- 


xX1ety * 2 


CA'REFULLY, Adv. [from careful and y] 


in an attentive, cautious, circumſpect, and 
diligent manner. | 3 : 
A'REFULNESS. S. [from careful and 
neſs] cautions, diligent, and conflant applica- 
tion; heedfulneſs ; vigilance, 5 
CARELESS, Adj. [trem care and Jef] 
without due attention, labour, application, 
caution, or concern ; ' without thought, or 
premeditation. ge | 


CA'RELESSLY, Adv, [rom careleſs and 


5] without anxiety; without care ; with ne- 


bligence, in a manner void of care. 
To CARE'SS, V. A. [careffer, Fr. carem- 
zare, Ital. atcariciar, Span, from carus, Lat. 


dear] to embrace with great affection; to 


treat a perſon with great civility and endear- 


Meath, | : 


/ 


„ Adj. abeunding or perplexed | 


CAR 


| e 8. [from the verb] an expbyacy, 
cf great affection; an endearing profuſion 
civilities And kind actions. Fee 
',CARET, 8. Na Lat. it wante] in 
errryN 4 mark implying that ſomething is 
© 


itted In writing, or printing; which ought 
to come in where this fign (a) fands. 
CARGO, 8. [carguaiſen, Pr. cargacon, 
Ital. ] the fading of a Kip, all the merchan- 
des und wares on board a ſhip, * 
' CARIES, 8. [Lat.] in Medicine, the ſo- 
lution of continuity in a bone, attended with 
a waſte of its ſubſtanee, occaſioned by the cor- 
roſion of ſome acrimonious matter. In popu=- 
lar language, the rottegneſs of a bone. 
CARIO'SITY, S. 1 carioui] that 
quality of a bone, which putrifies and waftey 
irs ſubſtance. PS 


CAR Os, Adj. [from caries, Lat. ] rot- 
ten, generally apphed to bones. 3 
CA RMAN, from car, Sax. a cart, and 

man] one who drives a cart, or keeps carty 

for Hire. „„ bran, 4 ' 
CA'RMELITE, S. [carmel, Fr. of Car- 
mel, the name of a mount] an order of friars; 
one of the four tribes of mendicants, or beg- 


sing friars, king both' their name and ori- 


gin from mount Carmel, formerly inhabited 
y the ptophery Elias and Elifha. | ih 


D CA/RMIYNE, S. a very bright red colour, 


bordering fomewhat on a putple, uſed moſtly, 


þ n account of its exorbitant price, in minia-' 
ture ; ahd is the ſettling of the water. into 
which cochineal, conan, and antour have 
been fieeped. „ 
CA/RNAGE, S. Fr. from carmt, genitive 
of caro, Lat. fleſh] ſlaughter, havock, or heaps 
of bodies flain in battle. 
; CA'RNAL, Adj. [charnel, Fr. from carnis, 
genitive of cars, Eat.] proceeding from, or 
belonging to the fleſhy part of a man, oppoſed 
to ſprrifual. Figuratisely, ſenſual, luffful, 
lecherous, voluptuous, , : 
CARNA'LITY, S, [from carnal] luſt, 
wantonneſs, propenſity to luſt; unchaſte plea- 
ſure. Figuratively, immerſed in ſenſe. 
CA'RNALLY, Adv. from carra! and 51 
in a groſs ſenſual manner, oppoſed to ſpiritual. 
 CARNAYTION, S. Ccarsadino, Ital. from 
carnes, 43 of caro, Lat. fleſh] in Botany, 
a ſpecies of the clove gillyflower. In Painting, 
a Hvely red colour, feſembling that of fleſk 
newly cut, n 
CARNE LIAN, S. [improperly ſpelt cor 
nelian, as appears from its being derived of 
caro, Lat. fleſh} in Natural Hiſtory, a precious 
ſtone, of which there are three ſpecies, à red, 
a yellow, and a White; the red fort is again 
fubdivided into two fpecies, the pale, being 
called the female, ang the deep red, the male 
carvelian... , ;; Pd > ds” 
CARNIVAL, S. [carnave!, Fr. ] the ſea, 
fon of mirth and luxury celebrated by the Ita-/ 
lians, and eſpecially at Venice, laſung from 


þ 


Bt CF « T weliche 


M oſtentation, or feſtivity can furniſh, 


eating fleſh. or that which lives on fleſh, 
, a fleſhy excreſcence, a tungous, or proud - 


reſolved.” Wiſm, i | 
 CA/RNOUS, Adi. [caro, Lat.] fleſhy, ap- 
plied to aujmals. In Botany, a ſoft ſubſtance 
ſimilar to that of fleſh in animals. | . 
CA'ROL, S. [carolle, Fr, carolla, Ital. 
from chero/a,. Lat. a ſwall chnir,. or xacges, 
Gr. joy] a ſong of joy, expltation, or feſtivi- 
ty, applied to the ruftic anthems of country 
Gngers at Chriſtmas ; any kind of ſang, 
To CA/ROL, V. N. [care}are, Ital.] to 
ſing with great joy, and feftivity. Actively, 
to praiſe in anthems or ſongs. , MI 
« ARO'USAL, S. ſfiom carov 
or holiday, celebrated with mirth, pomp, and 
feſtivity. 
canius taught. Dryd. 


© To CAROVVSE, V. N. [pronounced ca- mote. © 
rotoxe; from carouſſer, Fr, carace, Span.] . 


drink freely, Activeiy, to drink to; to drink 
a healtn. P 
 CARO'USE, S8. [pronounced carowze] a 
drinking match; a large dravght.. 
CARO USER, S. ſtrom ca:ouſe and er] 
one who drinks freely ; a toper.. ERS 
CARP, S. [carpe, Fr.] a large freſh-water 
fiſh, remarkable for its being able to live out 
of water. | | 
To CARP, V. N. [ca: po, 7 * to cen- 
ſure, find fault with, or blame, including the 
idea of forwardneſs and reproach, pr Es 
CA/RPENTER, S. [charpentier, Fr.] one 
who performs the ſeveral! offices of cutting, 
. Joining, flooring, or other wood-work, rela- 
tive to houſes, buildings, or ſhips, _ 
_ CA/RPENTRY, S. [from carpenter, and 
7y, of ric. Sax.] the art of building either 
houſes or ſhips with wood. | pry 
 CA/RPER, S. from carp and er] a perſon. 
fond · of railing objections; a caviller, or cen- 
Jorious perſownwn. Sls 
CA/RPET, S. Harper, Belp.carperra, Ital.] 
a covering of ſtuff or other materials, com- 


£ 


Twelfth-day to Lent, and attended with balls, 
Feaſts, operas, concerts, and eyery thing which I in a captious and cenſorious manner. © 
CARPOCRA'TIANS, S. a branch of the, 

CA'RNIVOROUS, Adv. [from carnis, of | gnoftics, deriving their name from Carpocrat 
caro, Lat. fleſh, and 'woro, Lat. to devour] | who held, that women ſhould be common, 
| | and that the ſoul could not be purified, till is, 

; CA'RNOSITY, S. [carnofire, Fr.] in Sur FAIT 


fleſh. ©* Ulcers are healed, and that carnofity 


— 


CAR 


A had committed the moſt flagrant. vices, 

CAR'RAT,. 8. See Caras. 

AR RAW AV, S. See Caraway. _ 
other; the act of conveying things from one 
| veying of goods.  Figuratively, perſonal ad- 
proce<dings, or the manner of tranſacting any 


of timber on which it id mounted. 


who'conveys or moves a thing from one place 


1 22 ry to another ; one who conveys goods from one 
A a ſeftival, | town o place to another, In Natural Hiſtory, 


a ſpecies of pidgeons, ſo called from their car- 


« This game, theſe carouſals, Aſ- | rying letters, Sc. tied to their necks, to the 


place where they were bred, be it ever ſo re · 
CA/RRION, S. fſcharagne, Fr, carogne, 
Ital. caro, Lat. ] the fleſh of a dead carcaſs z 
any putrified fleſh not fit for food, Figura- 
term of reproach, 


— 


to a dead or putrified carcaſs ; feeding on dead 
carcaſſos. A prey for carrion kites and 
e ß Ee 
CA'RROT, S. [carete, Fr. carem, Ital. 
in Botany, a well known kitchen root, calle 
the davcus." It is ranged by Linnæus in the 


2d ſect. of his gth claſs, 


C'ARROTY, Adj. red, applied to red- 
haired people, from the reſemblance of the 
colour of their hair to that of a carror, 
To CA'RRY, V. A. [charizr, F. acariar, 
Ital. kiranidan, Perf.] to remove a thing from 
one place to another. . Uſed with of, to kill 
or put an end to a perſon's life. | 
change of the weather had not carried him 

N.“ Temple. To carry en, to proſecute, conti- | 
nue, or perſevere in an undertaking, notwith- 
ſtanding all appofitions. Joined with thro:gb, 
to ſupport, or enable a perſon to ſuſtain ang 


monly ſpread over tables, or laid on floors, | ſurmount. That grace will carry us vitto- 


The phraſe of a thing's being on the carpet, is 
to expreſs its being in hand, in debate, or. the 
object of contideration, + = - 

To CA/RPET, V. A. te fpread with a 
carpet. Figuratively, applied with great ele- 
gance to the earth, to embelliſh or adorn with 
flowers and herbs. © Every where carpeted 
over with gras“ Denham.  ' *- * 
C CA/RPING, Part. [1rom carp] fond of ca- 


villing, raiſing objections, or 
cenſorious; captious. 


einen.. 


riouſſy through difficulries.'* Hammond, 
CART, S. [cart, Brit.] a land- carriage, 
with two wheels, drawn by horſes; Fi-ura- 
tively, any vehicle, or carriage. Tripto- 
ry ſtrewed plenty from his car divine.“ 
D E 8 ns 0 
"CARTEL, S. [Fr. cartello, Ital. certain 
terms or ſtipulatious ſettled between perſons 
at variance. In War, applied to the eonditions 


ading fault; | made by enemies for the mutual exchange 'of 


| CARTER, : 


ca mv, 4% [from ciiping and 


* 


CARRIAGE, S. [Fr.] a vehicle vſed to 
convey perſons or goods from one place to an- 


place to another; the price paid for the con- 
dreſs and behaviour ; conduct, or practices 5 
affairs, The carriage of a cannon is the frame 


1 CA/RRIER, 8. [from carry, and er] obe 


tively, a coarle, groſs, diſagreeable perſon; 8 - 
CA'RRION, Adj. [See the noun] _ | 


« If the 


be painted in freſco, 


+ CARVING, S. [verbal noun] the art of 


CNS 


- CARTER, 8, ono who dive, and tee 


his living by driving a cart. 


* * 


* 


than any other part, without cavities for 


marrow, or any nerves or membranes fer th 


ſenſation. IA a 
CARTILA'/GINEOUS, or CARTILA'- 
GINOUS, Adj, [from cartilage] conſiſting 
of cartilages. 3 Drs 
” CARTO/ON; 8. [cartone; Ital.] in Paint- 
Ing, a drawing or ſketch upon ſtrong paper, to 
be-chalked through upon a wall, in order to 
"CARTO'UCH, S. [Fr. pronounced car- 
tooch. from cartouche, or ebe, Fr. ] a caſe 
bf wood three inches thick at the bottom, girt 
round with marlin, containing 48 muſket- 
balls, and 6 or 8 balls of iron of a pound 
weight; being fired out of à bobit, or ſmall 
mortar, for the defence of a paſs; likewiſe 
uſed for a cartridge. # 
0 CARTRAGE, or CA/RTRIDGE. S. 
[cartouche, Fr.] a charge of powder wrapped 
up in thick paper, paſte board, or parchment, 
W charging fire-arms with the greater expe- 
tion. | LE 
CA'RTULARY, S. [from cbarta, Lat.] 
a place where papers or records are kept. 
To CARVE, V. A. [ceorfan, Sax. herven, 
Belg. kerbe, Teut.] in Sculpture, to cut wood, 


tone, or other matter, into the forms of ani- | 
mals, vegetables, Ic. In Cookery, to cut or 
divide meat. F | 


- CA'/RVER, S. one who forms ftatyes, or 
other likeneſſes in wood, ſtone, or marble. In 
Cookery, one who cuts the meat. : 


cutting images, or other likeneſſes in wood, 
None, or marble, , © 1 
CARUNCLE, 8. [cerancula, Lat.] in 
Anatomy, a little prete of fleſh, The carun- 
rulæ lachrymales, are two little eminences in 
the inner corners of the eyes. 
' CA/SCADE, S.  [cafcade, Fr.] a fall of 
water from a higher to a lower place. They 
are either natural, as thoſe of Tivoli; or ar- 
tificial, as thoſe at Verſaitles. . 
CA/SCAN, S. in Fortification, holes or ca- 
vities, like wells, near a rampart, from whence 
a gallery dug, in the ſame manner, is convey d, 
to give air to the enemy's mine. 
* CASE, [caſſe, Fr.] ſomething made to 
cover or contatu a thing; a covering, ſheath, 
GG 15 
CASE, S. [caſus, Lat. cas, Fr. caſo, Ital.] 
the outward or external condition, eireum- 
ſtance, or ſtate of à perfon ;- the fate of a 
wing. In Phyſic, the ſtate of the body, 
Uſed with the particle iz, and the word good, 
fat or plump, and with the word bad, lean or 
emaciated, In Law, the repreſentation of any 
ſect, queſtion, or the whole arguings of coun- 


f 
4 


| 


| 


N= 
ſels on 2 particular point or trevinitanee of a 
-. __ . -  |.triak. Case, in Grammar, implies the various 
© CA/RTILAGE, S. cartilage, Lat.] in | changes which nouns in Greek and Latin uii-' 
Anatomy, a ſmooth, | ſolid, uniform, elaſtic dergo in their ſeveral numbers, to expreſy the 
ſubſtance, ſofter than a bone, but more ſolid. | ſeveral views, or relations, under which the” 


mind conſiders thinge with tegaid'to one Ano 


ther. | | | 
To ASE, v. A. to put in f cafe of Gorey. 
Figuratiyely, to ſurround or incloſe, like 4 
% The caßng air.  Shateſp.” In Build- 
ing, to cover with materials different from theſ# 
in the infide, & Caſe their houſes with mar- 
ble,” Addiſ. To in, or firip off the 


i ſkin, Some ſport with the fox eber we 


, 
k 


: 
þ 


| 


; 


fon who keeps the money at a b 


e bim.“ ZI Efran. Neuterly, to repreſs 
— in all the various res it ber 5 
to pat caſes, 15 FÄ ˙. EE 

To CASE-HA'RDEN, v. A. from cn 
and Harden] to prepare iron, ſo as to render its 
outward ſufface bard, and capable of refiſfing 
the file or any edged tool. x 

CA'SEMEN'P, S. [caſamento, Ital.] zwin- 
dow, opening upon hinges. _ y 

CASH, S. [caifſe] in Commerce, the ready 
money a perſon is poſſeſſed of. : 

CASHIE'R,'S. [ pronounced wean. a per- 

: r's or. 
any public office. | 3 2A 
To CASHIE'R, v. A. [pronounced cas © 

r, from raſſer, Fr.] to diſcard; to deprive 
a — of his place or poſt for ſome mal - 
practice. ; "Ny | = 

CA'/SH-KEEPER, S. one who is entruſted 
with the money of another, © 

CASK, (Aer Fr.] a round Hollow cy- 
cloidal veſſel, uſed for keeping liquors, provi- 
ſions, or dry goods. 5 2 

CA SK ET, S. a ſmall box for jewels, or 
things of ſmall dimenſions, but great value. 
Figuratzyely, any thing which contains ſome< 


thing of great value. Locked up within the 


| 


caſket of thy breaft.”” Davies. . 

* CASPIAN Sea, S. a large collection of wa- 
ter (which ſome recicon a lake, as it has no 
known efflux, nor viſible communication with 
any other ſea) lying between Tartary and Per- 
fa, in Afia, It is bounded by Aſtracan and 
Calmuck Tartary on the N. Pocharaq, and 
part of Perfia on the E. another part of Perfit 
on the S. and another part of the ſame and of 
Circaſſia on the W. It is ſituated between lat. 
36 deg. 40 min. N. and between long. 47 
deg. 50 min. E. Its length from N. to S. 1s 
upwards of 400 miles; and its breadth from 
E. to W. 300; but in many places much 
narrower, Though it receives the great rirer 
Wolga, and near 100 others into its boſom, 
it never is increaſed or diminiſhed; nor does 
it ebb or flow, though once in fixteen years it 
is obſerved to riſe ſeveral fathoms, and to 
overflow the neighbouring countries; by 
which inundation Aftracan has ſometimes 
ſuffered confiderablv. In it are many iſlands; 


but none large or inhabited, except FEI. 


. 


N 


—_———— —— — d e 
* 


CAS 8 
Teudad, where are only 8 few huts for f H- 
er It has various kinds of Sh; alſo 
8 harbours, but fit only for ſmaY 
This ſes was formerly very little na- 
vigated, unleſt by Coſſack robbers 3 but now 
the Ruſhans ſail on it, fGince they have be- 
come maſters of part of the coaſt. 
CASSAMUN &'IR, or CASSUMUNAIR 
in Pharmacy, a root bronght from. the 
aft Indies. It is cardiac and ſudorific ;- fa- 
mous in nervous caſes, 5 9 
CASSA'TION, S. in Civil Law, the 
angulling or abrogating any procedure, | 
CA'SSAWARE, 8. See Caſſecbary. 
CA'SSIA, S. in Botany, a tiee growing in 
Alexandria, and in the Weſt. Indies, affording 


s clammy fubſtanice, uſed in the ſhops for 0 


purge. Likewiſe a fragrant ſpice, ſuppoſed 
w de the bark of a tree very like cinnamon, 
« All thy garments ſmell of myrrh, alocs, 
and cas. Pſ. xlv. 2, | 
CA/SSIOWARY, S. a large Eaft Indian 
bird of prey. os 
CA'/SSOCK, S. a cloſe, long garment, 


- worn by clergymen, when in ther robes, 


under their gowns. | 
To CAST, V. &. [preter and part, paſſive 
ea; from kafter, Belg. ] to throw at a diſtance 
from a perſon by the hand. To ca afide, to 
lay by as uſeleſs. Uſed with dotun, to fling or 
throw from a high place, In Law, to cou- 
demn, or get the better of an adverſary. Ia 
Arichmetic, t» caſ up a ſom, in order to find 
its amount. To caſt an eye, to glance, or look 
at. In Foundery, to make an image, &c. by 
pouring metal into a mould, To caft a light, 
to reflect, or impart. Joined with away, to 
wreck or ſhipwreck, applied to fea affand. To 
be caft down, to be diſconſolate, low- ſpirited, 
or dejected on account of ſome misfortune. 


Uſed with our to ſpeak, give vent to, or utter 


with raſhnefs and vehemence. Why doſt 
thou cef? cut, ſuch ungenerous terms. Adgi/. 


Caro. Uſed with upon, to be driven by vio- 


tence of the wind or ſtreſs of weather. Caft 
fen 4 certain iſland.” At xxvii. 26. 
CAST, S. the act of throwing a thing at a 
Aiſtance by the hands. A ſpecimen, or ſtroke; 
a particular mution of the eye; a throw, or 
chance of a throw, at dice. In Painting, a 
Made or tendency to any colour. 
CA'ST-AWAY, S. a perſon that is in- 
Jwolved in a multiplicity of misfortunes, and 
ſeemingly abaudoned by Providence. Left 


eben I have preached to others, I myſelf 


ſhould be a caff-anoay.** I Cor. iv. 27. 
CAST ER, S. from caff, and er] one who 
flings or throws, In Arithmetic, one whe 
calculates. bs „ 
CAS TIGA TIN, S. [coef igatum, Lat.] 
puniſnment inflited on a perſon, in order to 
make him amend his faults; penance, dii- 
cipline, or gotrection. . 


G 
-ENXSTIGATORY,. Adj punithing, te 
make a perſon amend, e WO 4 
|  CA'STING:NET, $, « net which is 
a” by throwing it in the water, uſed in 

hing. f 1 
CASTLE, S. caſellum, Lat.] a place or 
edifice fortified 1 art or eee Abeba * 


airy imply ſome chimerical project. | 
CA/STLED, Adj. bearing caftles, * The 
caſiled elephants.” Dryd. oY 
eee S. a corruption of caffile 
WA X | 
CA/STLING, S. tbe young of a brute 
animal, which is ca before its time. 


; 


logy, a fiery meteor, which appears in the 
form of one, two, or three balls, adherin 

to ſome. part of a ſhip. When ſeen fingle, it 
is named Helena, and ſhews- that the ſevereſt 


called Cafor and Pollux, and portends a ceſſa- 
tion of a fftorm, | ' 
CASTO'REUM, S. [ Lat.] in Pharmaey, 


a liquid matter contained not in the teſticles, 


but in little bags, near the anus of the caftor, 
To CA!ST RATE, V. A. [caftro, Lat.] t 
geld. Figuratively, to cut ſentences out of 
any book, : ; | 

_ CASTRA'TION, S. gelding, 


CAISUAL, Adj. [caſuel. Fr. from cofut, © 


Lat. chance] ſomething done without deſign ; 
ſomething happening contrary to the common 
laws of nature, | | 
| - CA/SUALLY, Adv. [from caſual, and 5] 
in an accidental manner; without deſiga; by 
chance, _ rb 
CASUALTY, S. an event that is not fore · 


which puts an end to a perſon's life, | 
| CAYSUIST, S. [caſuiſfe, Fr.] one -whe 
ſtydies and reſolves nice points in caſes of con+ 
ſcience. . A : 
| *CASUPSTICAL, Adj. belonging to caſey 
of conſcience, or practical parts of ethics, 
* CASUISTRY, S. the ſcience employed 
about - caſes of conſcience, or nice points in 
practical divinity, gr ethics, + 

| CAT, S. [carh, Brit. chat, Fr.] a domeſtic 
animal, which catches mice, reckoned the Jow- 
eſt order of the lion ſpecies, and ſuppſed to ſeg 
in the dark, or with the leaſt glimmerings of 
light, which may be, owing tq the faculty it 


eye in an extraordinary manner, Cat inthe fan, 
a pbraſe uſed for a perſon's changing ſides, and 
oppoſing that intereſt which he before promo- 


moted. Cat o nine tails, a whip with ning 


laſhes, uſed in puniſhing criminals, 
CA'TACHRE/SIS, S. [Gr. an abuſe] ip 


Rhetoric, a figure wherein the words are 
wreſted ioo much from their primary ſitzniſi- 


Cation. | 


| bref 


p 


town or city from an enemy, Cafiles in the 


CA/STOR and POLLUX, S. in Meteoro- 


part of a ſtorm is yet to come; when double, 


ſeen, or intended. Figuratively, any accident 


has of contracting ard dilating the pupil of the 


CA!/TACHRE'STICAL, Adj, [from catgy 


any thi; 


of breat 
any thi! 
any fall 
the gros 
to contr 
charm, 

king | 


r 
ebrefit] apf lied to langurge, iimptoper j fur. 
10 148058. 8. [from | xale and 

CA 


kpaCo4, Gr. hollow] grottoes ot 
tavities for the butial of = dead, 
_ CATACOU'STICS, 8, [from rela, and 
unoves, Gr. ts hear] the ſelence of refleting 
_ ſounds or ecchoes. 
 CATALE/PSIS,8.[Gr. fromadld\epiCare, 
Ot. to ſeize upon] a diſeaſe, wherein a perſon 
loſes the uſe of all his ſenſes, 
CATALOGUE, 58. [ner Or. ] a 
lift or particular enumeration of things in ſome 
brder, Wherein they ate mentioned in ſeparate 
lines of atticles, 
CA/TAMITE, $ a perſon kept by the an- 
tient Rdriſans, 8 aud tlie modern Italians, for the 


vileſt of 
Carino UNTAIN, 9, a fierce and wild 
winal, reſembling a cat. 


CA\TAPULT, or CA!TAPULTA, [Lat]| 


& military engine; invented by the Syrians, for 
throwing ſtones; and ſometimes huge darts or 
Javelins of 10 of 14 fett in length. 

__CA/TARACT, 8. {from xrragazosy Or.] 
In Natural Hiftory, and Coſmography, a pre- 
tipice in the middle of a river, cauſed by a rock 
topping its ſtream, from whence the water 
falls with great violence and noiſe. Among 
the moſt remarkable ate thoſe of the Nile and 
Danube in Europe; and that of Niagara in 
* Ia Medicine, a total or partial loſs 

t. 

CATAR/RA, 8. from nava, and gtw, Gr. ] 
to flow] in Medicine, a defluxion of ſerous 
matter from the — 
| arteria, and the lungs, arifing from a cold, or 
diminution of infenfible peripirations” which 
occafion irritations. 

CATAR/RHAL, or CATAR'REOUS, 
Adj. proceeding from a catarrh. 

CATA/STROPHE, 8. [Gr. ] in Poetry, 
the change or revplution 5 in the laſt act of 2 
play, or the turn which unravels the intrigue; 
and concludes the piece, Figuratively, a dread- 
ful event or accident, which terminates in 4 
perſon's ruin, miſery, or death. 
CAfrCALL. S. a kind of ſhort whiflle, 
with a pea included in its infide, made uſe of, at 
play-houſes, to hinder an actor from proceed- 
ing in his part, and to ſhew diſapprobation of | 
any dramatic performance. 

To CATCH, V. A. [preter, I catched, ot 


edught, I bave catthed, or have caiight, from 


— en, Belg. ] to ſeize or lay hold on, ſudden- 


ly, with the hand. Figuratively, to intercept 
any thing in motion. % To catch the breeze 
of breathing air. Addiſ. To purſue, or take 
any thing that is running from one; to receive 
any falling body, or prevent it from reaching 
the ground; to recieve a diſeaſe by infection 
to contract; to ſeize ſuddenly ; to captivate, 
charm, or ſeize the affections, alluding to the 
taking prey in toils, © The ſoothing arts that 


— 


on the mouthy aſperia 


Does the ſedition earch from man to mam. 


; 


relating to a chain; reſembiing 2 chain. In 


| catch the fr. Uſed n 


| under the laſt A. — _ of a page, with 
Care — Adj 


queſtions and anſwers, 


principles of 


pofitive ; abſolute ; affirmative ; adequate. 


expreſs, abſolute manner. 


points wacreun its extremities are faſtened. 


„ 
0 | 

| tions; to ſpread: —— ea, ev 

ſpread or increaſe from one to abother 

to or things ne near one another, 


Addif. | 
CATCH, 8. from the verb] the act of 
— any thing which flies, or hides ; the 


poſture proper for ſeizing. « Lay upon 4 carch,” 
— * A taint; any thing which Lacs. by 4 
cavity. 


or by entering into 2 of 
40 e — 2 
1 ſhort 


of 2 — la Mubc, 

ſome merry tune. 

CATC ER, 5 * from catch and ] one 

_ catcher, or that its whieh * g is 
ht. 

1 8. at preſent a word of 
reproach, and contempt for a bailif, or his 
followers ; formerly uſed without reproach for 
a ſerjeant at mace, or any other, who uſed to 
arreſt men upon any juft cauſe. 

CA/TCH- WORD, 8. in Printing, thewors 


which the next p _ 

ala xiꝗ , 
Or. ] conſiſting of queſtions 25 anſwers. a 
CATECHET/ICALLY, Adv. by ws ng | 


To CA/TECRISE, v. A. [from wdnyta, 
Gr.] to ack 2 perſon queſtions in order to dif- 
cover ſecrets; to examine, interrogate, ot 
queſtion, FI 

CA/TECHISER,S. [from cartchiſe and &} 
one who teaches a perſon, or tries whether he 
can ſay his carechiſm ; one who queſtions, en- 
amines, or endEavous to make diſcoveries by | 

ions. 

CA/TECHISM, 8. the 2 doctrines 
or articles of Chriftianity, drawn by way o 
queſtion und anſwer. This —— of iniſtrut · 
tion was practiſed even by the Jews, and, not 
to mention 1ts being adopted by Socrates, by 
almoft all natious. 

CA'TECHIST, S. [AH Gr.] one 
who teaches or inſtructs pertons in the firft. 
religion, by way of queſtion and 


LN 


41 
1 
1 
1 
{ 
NF 
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Wi 


— * 


anſwer. 
CATECHU/MEN, S. [i Jia 
the Primitive Church, à candidate for derade 
CATECHU/MENICAL, Adj. belonging 
to a catechumen. 
CATEGOR ICAL, Adj, [from caregory category] 


* 


© ATEGO/RICALLY, Adj. in a poftive, 


CA'TEGORY, S. [xalnyona, Gr.] in Lo- 
gic, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of all the beings 
ranged under one kind or genus, called in 
Latin a predicament. 

CA'TENARTIAN, Adj. {from catena, Lat.] 


Mathematics, the ———— Curve is fortned 
by a rope or chain hanging freely between two 


2 


n 


. Lo LEAES 
— rr rr e DS te 
- 


tor reſpiration, with ſeveral feet, and furniſh- 


do all kind ot medicines which cleanſe the bo- 


the mind.“ 


- il, confifting of nodules with leaves in it, of 


any other diſorder, 


on another line, or ſurface, 
line ſuppoſed to croſs the middle of a cylin- 


tion to heretical or ſchiſmatical. 


CAT 
CATENA'TION, 8. {from enters, Lat, a 


ehain} the a& of linking we, or con- 
mining like a N 

To N . {See CATES] to 
provide food 


Crate” 7 8. oY employed to pro- 
282 op for a family ʒ a ur- 


A'TERESS, S. a woman who markets, 
A in proviſions for a family. 
CA'TERPILLER, S. in Natural Hi 
a. reptile, from whence butterflies or 1 
are produced, covered with hair, formed of 
annular fcails, having ſmall holes on irs fides 


ed with a glutinous ſubſtance, which it emits 
from its mouth, and makes uſe of as ropes to 
deſcend from any height, 

To CA'TERWAUL, v. N. to make « 
noiſe like cats in their rutting time. Figura - 
cively, to make a diſagreeable noiſe ; to on 
dandon one's ſelf to luſt, - 

CAYTES, S. [kater, Belg.) nice and ele- 
gant food; cakes ; or rich diſhes. 

CATHA'RPINGS, 8. ſmall wepes in a 
Nip, running on little blocks from one fide of 
the chrouds to the other, near the deck. 

CATHARTIC, or "CATHA'RTICAL, 
Adj. {from — of xa Gr, to 
cleanſe] cleanfing. Applied in Medicine to 
purges, or thoſe medicines which cleauſe the 
body by ſtool ; but, in a more extenſive ſenſe, 


dy. Figuratively, any thing which cleanſes 
the body from impurities, * Cathartics of 
Dec. of Piep. 
CATHA'RTICALNESS, S. the quality 
of cleanfing, or purging. 
CA/THEAD, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a foſ- 


In iron ſtone, and found in the rocks near 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland. | 
CATHEDRAL, Adj. from catbedra, Lat. 
Aaßedga, Gr.] epiſcopal, or containing the ſee 
or ſcat of a biſhop ; belonging to a cathedral, 

or metropolitan church. 

CATHE'DRAL, S. from aagedęga, Gr. a 
feat] the chief church ot a dioceſe, where the | 
fervice is ſung. 

CATHETER, S. [Gr.] in Surgery, a 
holiow probe or iofirumear, uſually of Cher, 
and tometimes crooked, generally thrutt op 
the bladder to ailift the diicharge of urine, 
when the paſſage is flopped by the fone, or 


CATHE'TUS, S. in Geometry, à per- 
pendicular, or a line failing perpend:cula:ly 


In ArchiteQure, 


drical body, as a column, Ec. 

CA'THOLIC, Adj. [x2!22axcc, Gr. J uni- 
verial, Uſed ſometimes for true, in oppofi- 
Reman Ca- 
tdv/icy is à title which the papiſts Catitm of ar- 


L 


1 


| 


Os 1 


C AY 
gate to themſelves, Catholic king IJ 


„is the title of the king of Wig. 
| RExtHOLIGON, 8. in Medicine, a 


y which cures all diforders, 
ly, that which is an univerſal preſervative; 
© The contemplation of the laſt judgment. 
This is indeed a catbolican againſt all fins,” 

ongue, 

n Adj. after the manner of 4 
cat. „ Lay couching head on ground with 
catlike watch Shak. 

CAITLING, S. [hats le, Tevt.] in Ser- 
gety, a diſmembering knife, uſed for cutiio 
off any corrupted part of the body. In Bota- 


ny, the down or moſs growing about walnut« 


trees, l the hair of a cat. 
CATO'/PTRICAL, Adj, [from 0 
relating to catoptrics, or Aich by reflection 
CA 10 PTA ICS, S. [from nearer Tgev, Gr.] 
the doctrine of reflex vifton ; or that part 
optics which treats of, or delivers the laws of, 
light reflected from mirrors or poliſhed ſurfaces, 


CAIT'S-EYE, 8. among Jewellers, a fone ; 


of the opal kind, but far inferior to it in 
beaut 


a foſlil compoſed of plain, parallel, flexible, 
elaſtic plates, and of a yellow or goiden, white, 
to | bilvery, or, black colour, 

CA'TTLE, a collective noun for four-foot- 
ed animals, which ſerve either for tilling the 
ground, or for food to mankind; diſtinguiſhed 
into black cattle, which comprehend Yarfas, 
oxen, bulls, cows, and their young 3 and 


likewiſe into ſma// cattle, under which are 


comprehended rams, ewes, lambs, goats, Ce. 
Figuratively, perſons; a word of reproach 
and contempt, as it places the human ſpecies 
on a level with brutes. 

CA'/VALCADE, S. [from cavalcade, Fr. 7 
a pompous proceſſion on horſeback, or ig 
coaches. 

CA/VALIER, S. [cavalier, Fr.] a knight, 
gentleman, or ſoldier who rides on horieback ; 
a horſeman, Figuratively, a term of reproacti 
given to theſe who adhered to king Charles in 
| the great rebellion. 


CA'VALIER, Adj. [from the ſubſt.] gay, 


ſprightly, warlike, brave, generous, polite. 
Sometimes in a quite contrary ſeuſe, i i.e. proud, 
haughty, diſdainſul. 

CA'VALIERLY, Adv. in a hens or po · 
lite manner, But, by the writers in king 
Charles's time, uſed for a diſdainful, haughty, 
and arrogant manner, 

CAVALRY, S. [cavaliere, Fr. cauuliere, 
Hal. ] ſoldiers who fight and march on horſe- 
back, divided into horſe and dragoons, The 
horſe never ſerve but on horſeback, being 
named jikewiſe troobers, or beavy cavalry, 


The dragoons fight either on horſcback or on 
foot, as occaſion requires, and are named light- | 


horle, | When an zrmy is drawn up in battle 


- and 


| array, the cavaly die polled in the wings 3 


Ye 
CA'T'S-SILVER, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 


Fi 2 5 


— 


ate © 


benefi 


8. [ ca 
_ ſalted, 
the la 


C A | 
| and bodies of cavalry, ranged in order of bat- 
tle, ate 8 vadront. 5 f 
re CAVAITE, V. A. (from cavatem, ſu- 
e of cave, Lat.] to ſcoop, bore, or dig any 


matter Into a hollow;z to make hollow. 


CAVA/ZION 8. {from cave, Lat.] the 
hollowing, or underdigging earth for-cellarage. 
CA/UDLE, 8, [chavdeas, F.] a liquor 
ſometimes made with beer, oatmeal; &c, ſome- 
times with water, oatmeal, ſpices, and a ſmall 
daſh of wine, uſed by women'in their lying- 
in, being bbth diapboretic and balſamie, and 
Adminiſtered with ſucceſs to thoſe who have 
the ſmall. pox. | 67 £4 F 
To CAU/DLE, V. A. to make caudle ; to 
mix as caudle, Figuratively, to have the ef- 
fecta or of caudle, ** Can the cold 
brook—candied with ice, cavd/e thy morning 
tate?“ Shak, ; RES 
CAVE, 8. cave, Fr.] a hollow place made 
in a rock, or under ground, Which runs in an 
horizontal direction. Figuratively, zn hol- 
low thing. The cave of the eye. Ba- 


To CAVE, v. N. {from the ndun] to 
dwell in a cave, ' or: ſabterraneous x 
% Such as we cave here, haunt here. Shak, 
& CA/VEAT, 8. [Lat.] in Law, a kind of 
E in the ſpiritual court to ſtop the pro- 

ate of a will, the granting letters of admi- 

niſtration, or the inſtitution of a clerks to a 
benefice, &c. Noll. Rep. 191, 
 CA'VERN, 8. { caverns, Lat.] a hollow 
place under ground, 2 8 a 

CA/VERNED, Adj. full of caverns; hol- 
low; undermined,” Figuratively, dwelling in 
a cavern. No cævern d hermit.” Pope. 


CA/VERNOUS, Adj. full of caverns, or | 


hollow places under ground. WE rf 
- CAVETTO,'S. [Ital. from cavus, Lat. 
Hollow] a hollow member, or round concave 
moulding, containing a quadrant or-quarter of 
a circle. 1: 16+. | 
CAUGHT, Participle-preter of Care. 
CA/VIARE, CA\VEARE, or CA'VIER, 
S. [caviare, Ital.] the hard roes of ſturgeon 
| ſalted, made into ſmall cakes, and dried in 
the a., nu oft = | | | 
To CA'VIL, V. N. [caviller, Fr. covillars, 
Ital. j to raiſe frivolous objetions. _ 
 CA'VIL, S. a groundleſs or frivolous ob- 


jectien. 15; | * 
CAVILLA/TION, or CAVILLING, 8. a 
diſpoſition, inclination, or quality of raiſing 
Fgroundleſs objections, or finding fault with 
things without reaſon. | 
_ CA'VILLER; S. one who makes ground - 
leſs, frivolous,. or impertinent objections. 
CA!VILLINGLY, Adv. objeQing in a 
groundleſs or frivelous manner. 
CA!VILLOUS, Adj. fond of objectiag, or 
| farting groundleſs objections. = 
CAYVIN, 8. [Fr. from cave] a natural 
hollow, fit to cover a bady of troops, and fa- 
vour their approaches. | 


14 


„ 
CA'VITY, 8. Cc, 
a hollow ; a hollow place; | 
CAUK; 8. in Natural Hiſtory, a coarſe 
OR Ach. reſembling, ee 0 
CAL * ing, or par 
of the qualities of caule. e 
CAL, 8. [rau, Brit.] a kind of nett 
or hair cap, uſed by women to incloſe t 
hair in; the hinder part of a woman's, cap z 
the filk netting in the infide of à wig, on 
which the rows of curls are ſewed. Figura- 
tively, a kind of net. In Anatomy, the o« 
mentum, or reticulum, a membrane in the 
abdomen, Likewiſe a membrane found on 
— m_ 1 — * — at their birth, - 
US, Adj. in Botany, applied 
to ſuch plants as have a — ſtalk. 5 * 
CAULVFLOWER, 8. [generally 
nounced coll;floxyer, from rp Lat. 15 


and forwer } in Botany, a ſpecies of eabbag 2 


this plant was brought from Cyprus, and not 
raiſed to ſuch perſection as to be ſold in mar- 
ket till 1680. - ee 
To CAULK, V. A. See Call, which is 
the moſt proper ſpelling, dope 41167 
CAU'SABLE, Adj. {from and able] 
that which may be produced or * 
CAUSE, 8. [coufe, Fr. of cauſa, Lat. ] that 
—— n that which 
produces any thing. A cauſe, is that 
which operates of itſelf, — a pro- 
per power or virtue. A ſecond cauſe, is that 
which derives its power ſome other, Fi- 
guratively, the reaſon or motive for any un- 
dertaking. In a Law Senſe, the matter in 
diſpute, or ſabje& of a law-ſuit-; ſometimes 
.a law-ſvit, p 
To CAUSE, V. A. to 
to effect, 
CAU'/SLESLY, Adv, [from cauſeleſs and 
+} in a groundleſs manner; without founda- 
tion; without reaſon ; unjuſtly. 
CHONG Adj. derived from no cauſe, 
„ His e power the cauſe of all things 
— Without juſt grounds, ven- 
ſons, or motives. My fears are cunſalſ and 
nded.” Denham. | : 


ungrou 7 
\ CAUiSER, S. {from cauſe and er] he that 
produces, or the agent by which any thing is _ 


effected or . ; 
 CAVU'SEY, or CAUSEWAY, 8. a maſ- 
five collection of tones, takes, and faſcines, 
bricks, broken tiles, and lumber z or an ele- 
ration of viſcous earth well beaten together, 
\ ſerving. as a narrow road or 
marſhy places. | 
CAU'STIC, or CAUSTICAL, Adj, [zae, 
Fr.] In Medicine, that which like 
fire, _ with reſpect to the heat it accafions, 
and the conſumption it cauſes in the to 
which it is applied, 1 25 
CAS Tl, S. in Medicine, a remedy 
which operates like fire, by deſtroying the 
veſſels of the part to which it is applied. It 


| 


is uſed to eat off proud flaſh, fuogus's, Ce. 
0D 4 Co 00 5 Do _—_ 


Lat,] hollownesy 


path in wet or 


1 
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ty, cautions, circu 


” the act ef conſuming fieth | 
| e or cauſtic medicines, 


| mt fry Actively, eee 


CEL 
 EA'UTELOUS, Adi. [cauttlenx, Fr 22 
mſpect. Sometimes 
a bad ſenſe for wily, cunning, — 
„ They ue {> casten and wilycheeed,” 


-CAUTERIZA'TION, 8. roi daaferitze) | are 
/burniog hot 


To CA/UTERIZE, v. A. Comme Fr.] 


Sutgery, to eat or GLAS d the 
io. Fr. 4 . — 8.1 {celeratar, Lat.] Gwiftnels 
got motion 


HR of u cautery. 
CM UTRRV, S. See 
CON, S. [Fr. cavtiv, Lat.) pru- 


dent manner of acting; warlnels ; foreſight; Fo 


Warning. 
CA'UTIONARY, _ given as a pledge, 


roba Adj. [from canta, Lat.] 
— 2 amy ſuſpected triek ; wary; 


CAUTIOUSLY, Ade. in a wary manner, 
oppoſed to raſhneſs. 
CAVUTIOUSNESS, S "the quality- 'of tale 
ſuch meaſures as we A ou any misfor- 


dale ; n prudent, wa | 
| Ten, V. N. [rand from the (oond] 


wo make a bite kke a crow, raven, or rock. 
'CAY!MAN, S. See Carman. 
 To'CEASE, V. N. [er, Fr. from oh, 
Lat. ] to forbear or diſcontinue an action or 
euſtom a perſon is engaged in. To reſt, ofed 


40. | 
RAS E, 8. death, nen « The 
of majeſty. 4 
CE'ASELESS, Ad. Team — and leſs] 
without ftop, intermiſſion, pauſe, Folpite, or 
diſcontinuation 5; without end. 
cn Edv, S. {cacatientic, Lat.] a 
to blindneſs 5 a dimneſs of fight, 
CE'DAR,-S. [cedras, Lat.] im Botany, a 
Famous tree, a native of mount Libanus, men- 


crit. 


CELE/BRIOUSLY; Adv. in « kme 
n | mannery in fuck a manner 1b o commini- 


cate fame. . 


CELE'BRIOUSNESS, 8. {from'celebrios, 


am 2 renon,; firde, or qualities which 
&s of eſteem and approbation. 


 CELPBRITY, 8.:{celdrieds, Lat.] tbe 


| performing of vn rie; renown n; 
„The manner of her receiving, and the cele- 
of the marriage. Baron. 


velocity; rapidity. 
CE'LERY, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of parſ- 


CELES/TIAL, Adj. fart Lat. from 
calm, heaven] in the heavenly tegions; be- 
1onging to heuvem, or angelical. Vied ſub- 
ſtantively for an inhabitant of heaven. Th' 
unknown leads. Pop e's _ 

- CELE/STIALLY,' Adv. fo a . 
mee oppoſed to earthly. - 
To CRLRSTIf V, V. A. Ffrom cleftis, 
Lat, heavenly, and Fo, to become] to com- 
municade or endue with the properties of hea- 

ven. Earth but heaven cæleſ iel. Brows, 
CELITBACV, S. from celebs, Lat. Ithe 
unmartied or ſingle ſtate, oppoſed to marriaęe. 

CELIBATE, 8. ſ 3 1175 A ings 
life; the ſame as' 
kbſlow, Noa, eb. 4 — a — — 
a little houſe, appartment, or chamber, where- 
in the antient monks uſed to dwell in their 
tetirement-; a ſmall dr clofe apartment in a 
priſon. In Anatomy, little bags, bladders, or 


cavities wherein fluids, or other humours are 


4Jodged; In Botany, the partitions or hollow 
places in the huſks or pods of plante, which 
contain the "ſeeds, In Natural Hiftory, ths 


| little divifions, -or- . eee, * | 
a which che honey i 


is- ſtored... | 
CE'LLAR S. [cel/a, Lat 1 Belg, and 


tioned in Scripture as remarkable for its 
Skeight, and the extent of its branches. It is 


un eyer-green, prodigious thick, cad reſembles. 


" mid. 
HE DRINE, Adj. [cedrinus, tar] of or| © 


ng to the. cedar-tree. 


To CEIL, V. &. ln Lat} to overtay, | 
cell; > diminutive from cella, Lat. a cel!} 
CEILING, S. [from c] the upper part 


er cover the inner Wof of a building. 
or roof of 2 room. 


Teut. se, Or. hollow, MA, Heb, a pri- 
fon] in Building, à place underground for 
—— ce oe en room of a 


ated to celtars ; cellar - om. 
CELLU/LAR, Adj. ſcellula,” Lat. 'a little 


conſiſting of, or —— in Rttle cells or 
cavities. 


To CELEBRATE, V. A. Teelebro, Lat. "CE'MENT, 8. feamegres Lat; } any glu- 


mend; to enumerate the bleſſings received 


| from the Divine Being, with & heart full of 


gratitude ; to perform the ſolemn rites appro- ; 

Priated to any particular day or feftival. 
CELEBRA/TION, S. {from celebratum, 

of celabru, Lat.] the performance of any tite ap- 


propriated to ſome feſtival or folemnity. Figu- 
at not to be eably. A "ND Surgery, ap- 


CEM EN- | 


xatjvely, praiſe, fame, W eee or 
> eos. ll 


to make honourable mention of ; to make a tinous ſubſtance uſed to ftick two bodies toge- 
thing famous. Figuratively,. do praiſe or com- 


"ther, F 'guratively, that which unites, or 
forms an union between things.. 

To CE!/MENT, V. A. to. unite by ſome 
gluti nous un ſuch /as mortar, Cc. 
Figuratively, to unite ditferent᷑ people in the 
bunds of friendſhip, or by ſore common tie 
; of intereſt, Sc. 

To CE'MENT, v. N. to FO together, 


plied to brolcen bones. 


CELLARAGE, S. the meter wheliting 


in Co 
ariſing 
rate o 
or mo 
ſam 1 
aß in 


Able] liable to be found 


* 


5 uy I : 
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CEMENTA/TION, 8. 
bodies together by cement. 
CEMETERY, 8. [ 
22 the bodies of the dead are 
tch-yard; or burying- ground. 
CE NOT APH, S. from ee, and rave, 
Gr.] an honotary monument erected for a per · 
fon, whoſe remains ate buried in another place; 
fuch are moſt of the monuments in Weftthin- 
Ker-abkey, it &y ; 
To CBNSE, S. [| encenſer, Fr.] to perfume 
with incenſe. *« of 21 — cent d with 
<« ſacred ſmoke. Dryder, Uſed only in po- 


etry. 
CRNSER, 8. re, Fr.] the pan or 
veſſel in which 1 phony, 5 g 
CE'NSOR, S. [Lat.] a Roman magiſtrate, 
employed to ſurvey and rate the people, and to 
inſpe& and correct their manners, Uſed by 
moderns to ſignify a perſon given to find fault 
with and cenſure the conduct, aCtions, or pro- 
ductions of others, | 
_ .. CENSO/RIAN, Adj. [from cenſo/] relat- 
ing to a cenſor, ' - . 
CENSO/RIOUS, Adj. moroſely 
verting on the faults of others, Uſed with of, 
or upon, before the object of cenſure, Cen- 
« ſorious of his neighbours,” Watts. Cen- 
« ſerious upon all his brethren." Seoift. 
CENSO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a ſevere man- 
ner; in ſuch a manner as to-condemn the foibles 
of others with the greateft rigour. 
CENSO/RIOUSNESS, S. 2 diſpoſition of 
finding fault with the actions of others, 
CE/NSORSHIP, S. the office of a cenſor ; 
_ time during which he continued in his 
Omce. * ; 
_ CE'NSURABLE, Adj, fſrom cenſure and 
fault with; wortby of 
cenſure ; blameable. 8 
CE/NSURABLENESS, S. che quality which 
22 a thing the object of blame or cen- 
ure. | ; 
CE/NSURE, S. [cenſure, Lat.] the act of 
blaming, or noting the defects which make any 
thing blameable; a reproof or reprimand given 
by a perſon in authority. In Ecclefiaſtic Go- 
vernment, a puniſhment inflicted- on a perſon 
for ſome remarkable miſdemeanor. # 
To GE/NSURE, v. A. to reprove.a perſon 
publicly for fome miſdeameanor, applied to the 
reproofs of a ſuperior; te reprimand ; 3 
or find fault with, © © © 7 122 
CE'NSURER, $. [from « and er] 2 
perſon who is fond of taking notice of the faults 
of others; one who is addicted to reproying 
others for their defects. e 
_ CENT, S. fan abbreviation of contum, Lat. 
in Commerce, uſed to expreſs the profit or 
ariſing from the ſale of any „ the 
rate of commiſſion, exchange, or the intereſſ 
or money, Sec. and fignifies the proportion of 


ſam loſt, &c. in every 1c; thus 10 per cent, 
jo implis thay che lie hard lo tad Ned 


j 


the of of Jolging. 
1 | 

" Hers 2 
| cient poets, as compoſed partly of the human 

Land partly of the brute ſpecies, i. e, half a man 
and half 2 horſe» In Aftronomy, » conflel] 


animad- . 


Lat. and 


CHA. 


on every 100 pounds of the price for which he 


pght the commodity, 
CE'NTAUR, $. res Lat.] an ima- 
ginary, or chimerical being, repreſented, by an- 


a 
tion in the ſouth hemiſphere, joined with the 
Wolf, centaining thirteen ftars. ; 

CEN'fO, 8. [Ital. and Lat. a cloak made 
of Roy in Poetry, a piece wholly compoſed 
of verſes from other authors, -wherein ſome- 
times whole lines, and at others, half verſes, are 
borrowed, but ſet down in 2 new order, and 
applied to a ſubject different ſrom that in which 
they were originally introduced. - 

CENTRAL, Adj, [from centre] relating to 
the centre, or placed in the centre, © Central 
&« earth. Pope. Darkeſt, or as dark as at the 
centre of the earth, «* Cenira/ night.“ Par. 
Le. Central forces, are thoſe by which a body 
tends to, or removes from the centre, 

CE'NTR ALLY, Adv. entirely; perpendi- 
cularly; in a manner relating to the centre of 
gravity, © The whole weight reſts centr 
«« upon it.“ Dryd. 

CE'FRE, er CENTER, s. apes Lat, 
in its primary ſenſe, a point equally remote from 
either of the extremities of a line, figure, or 
body; or the point or middle of a line or 


* 


which divides it into two equa} parts, The 


c:ntre of a circle, is -a point within it, from 
whence all lines drawn to the circumference are 
equal. Centre of gravitation or attratfion, is that 
point to which a planet is impelled in its mo- 


tion by the force of gravity. Centre { grevr'y 
is that point about which all the of 3 


body, in any fituation, ballanee each 

Centre of motion, is that poiat which remains at 
reft, while all the other parts of a body move 
about it. Centre of oſcillation, is that point in 


which, if the whole gravity of the pendul um 
were collected, eb e 


receive no alteration. Centre of percuſſion, is 
that point in which the force of a firoke is the 
greateſt poſſible. Centre is uſed figuratively, fer 
the earth, in the Ptolemaic fyſtem placed in the 
centre, The heavens themſelves, the planets, 
c and this centre Shak, + 15 

To CENTRE, V. A. to fix on, or 28.2 
centre ; to attend to, or be collected together, 


28 in a centre. Thy joys are centred all on 
me alone. Prier. 


ſed neuterly, to meet, 
like rays in a eentre; to be placed in the centre 
of the mundane ſyſtem. © So thou“ cev- 


ring, receiv'ſt from all theſe orbs. Par. 
Lo 


 ENTRIPEPAL, Adj. [from centrune, 
Lat. to tend towards] tendivg 
petal force, is that 


towards the centre, Centri 


dy which'a bady tends, acts, or, is impelled 


towards the centre. ; 
CE'NTRY, 5, See SE'NTRY, or SEN+ 
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To CEN TU RIATE, V. A. {ecenturis, 
Lat.] to divide into hundreds. 
CENTURIA'TOR, S. [from centuriate] 


by Metaphyficians, inte crrtaiaty of truth 


which is when words are od. yr together in 
| 1 as exactly to expreſi the agreement 


an hiſtorian who divides time into centuries, or | or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in an 


| ſpaces conſiſting of an hundred years, 
CENTURION, S. {centurie, Lat.] a mi- 


propokhition, adly, Certainty of knowledge, hic 
is the perceiving the agreement or diſagreement 


| litary officer among the Romans who com- | of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition z this 


manded an hundred men. | 
CE/NTURY, S. [certrria, Lat. ] the ſpac 


is called the knowing or being certain of the 
truth of any propoſition, A phyſical certainty 


of a hundred years, applied to time, A hun- | is that which depends on the evidence of ſenſe. 


dred men, applied to perſons. . 


A mathematical certainty, is that which no man 


CEPHALALGY,. S. [from xepan, Gr. | any way doubts of, as that 100 is more than 1. 


a bead, and aan, pain] the head ach. 
CEUHA'LIC, Adj, 


A moral certaixty, is that whoſe proof depends 


from xsp«an, Gr. the | on a due confiexion of circumſtances and clear- 


head] in Medicine, remedies for diſorders in neſs of teſtimony ; and when theſe concur, 


the head. AK. n 
CERATE, S. [from cera, Lat. wax] in 


cannot be doubted of without obſtinacy. Fi- 
guratively, an event which muſt neceſſarily 


Medicine, 'a kind of ſtiff ointment, made of | and unavoidably happen. | 
oil, wax, and other ingredients, uſed exter-“ CERTIFICATE, S. [ certifico, low Lat. to 


nally 


with wax, or cerate, Ls 
To CERE, V. A. [from cera, Lat. wax] 


certify] a teſtimony given in writing, to certify 


CE'RATED, Adj. [eeratus, Lat.] covered or make known any truth, Figuratively, 


any teſtimony, | | 
To CERTTIFIE, or CERTIFY, V. A, 


to rub upon, or cover with wax. Brown [ certifier, Fr.] to give certain notice of a 


thread cered.”* Wiſem. © 


ing. a | 
 CE'REBEL, S. cerebellum, Lat.] the hin- CERTIORARI, S. [Lat.] a writ iſſued 


der part of the brain. 
CE'REBRUM, S. [Lat.] the brain, pro- 
perly ſo called. See BRAIN. 


U 


out of the Chancery or court of King's bench, 
directed to an inferior court, to call up the re- 
cords of a cauſe there depending. | 


CE'RECLOTH, a cloth covered or ſpread | CE'RTITUDE, 8. {certicuds, Lat.] as 


with cerate or other ointment, 5 

CE REMENTS, S. ¶ from cera, Lat. wax 
cloths dipped in melted wax or gums, in whi 
dead bodies were formerly wrapped when em- 
BER MO!NIAL, 35 fro 

CERE IAL, Agj. [from ceremony 
that which relates to a —— or — 


act of the judgment, importing the adheſiou 
of the mind to the prepoſition it affirms, or the 
ſtrength of evidence which occaſions that adhe - 
fion ; free from doubt. See CERTAINTY, 
CERVVYCAL, Adj. [cervicalis, Lat.] be- 
| longing to, or ſituated in the neck; the cerui- 
| cal nerve, and weſſels in Anatomy, are ſo call- 


mite. Figuratively, conſiſting in mere exter- | ed from their being ftuated in the neck. 


nal ſhow; formal. Subſtantively, an exter- 


CE'RVIX, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 


nal rite, or book containing the ceremonies to hind part of the neck, oppoſed to the juguſum 


be obſerved in religious worſhip, 


throat, or fore-part, F 


CEREMO!NIALNESS, S. the quality off CERU!LEAN, or CERU/LEOUS, Adi. 
abounding in external rite, and modes of wor- [cerulcus, Lat.] blue or sk - blue. 


hip ; the mere external ſhew of de votion, piety 
or virtue. 9 


CEREMO/NIOUS, Adj, [from ceremery] 


conſiſting in external or outward rites ; ſuper- 
ſtitious, or fond of ceremonies ; formal; too 


CERU MEN, S. [Lat. ] ear-Wwax. 
CE'/RUSSE, S. [eerufſa, Lat.] white- lead 
reduced to a powder, diluted with water on 
porphyry, and formed into à paſte. . 
CESA RIAN, Adj. r 5. in Ana- 
ihe 


much given to the practice of external acts of | tomy, the ceſarian ſcion, is cutting 4 


civility and polite addreſs, Figuratively, aw- 
ful O the ſacrifice, how ceremonious, ſo- 
lemn, and unearthly.”” 5 = 
CEREMO/NIOUSLY, Adv. in a polite 
and civil manner. 7 
CEREMO#NY, 8. [ceremenia, Lat.] an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms, and cir- 
. cumſtances, in order to render a thing more 
_ Jolemn ; an outward rite, or external form in 
religion; polite addreſs; - | 
CERTAIN, Adj. ¶certus, Lat.] that which 
cannot be denied without obſtinacy ; reſolved, 
or determined; ſure, ſo as to admit no doubt. 
CE'RTAINLY, Adv. without doubt, queſ- 
tion, ſcruple, or fail. Lo 
CERTAINTY, S. [from certain] divided 


child from its mother's womb, either dead or 


from the Lat, ceſo to cut, ſuch were Julius 
Czſar, Seiplo Atricanus; Manlius, and Eds 

ward VI. : BED. 5 
CEss, 8. tax; the act of levying rates, 
or taxing. „ 
CESSATTION, 8. [ceſſato, Lat.] a pauſe, 
reſt, ſtop, or vacation, including the idea of 
change ſrom a ſtate of activity or motion to 
its contrary, that of reſt. — . — a truce, 
or ſorbaarance of hoſtile between two ar- 
mies, without a peace. Sk. 5 

CESSAVTT, in Law, a writ which lies 
againſt a perſon who has not paid his rent, or 
performs his due ſervice for the ſpace of t * 
31 n 5 yea a | 


alive. Thofe fo delivered are called caſares, 


- 


, r 


kind of a filk. 


i SR 
yeavs, and has net ſufficient goods and chattels 
to make an equivalent diſtreſs, | 

CE/SSION, S. [Fr. ceſſio, Lat.] the act 


of yielding or giving way to a ſtroke or force, 
without reſiſtance, *+ If there be a mere 
_ yielding, or ceſſion.”” Bacon,” In Common 


Law, an act whereby a perſon transfers his 

right to another. 

' CE/SSIONARY, Adj. See CESSION, 
CE'SSOR, S. [cefſer, Fr. ceſſe, Lat.] in 


Law, a perſon who ceaſeth or neglecteth to pay 
rent, or perform a duty, ſo long, that a writ | 


of ceſſavit may be taken out againſt him. 
 CES/TUS, 8. [Lat.] a girdle, which the 
poets aſcribe to Venus, and pretend, that it 


' adorns the perſon who wears it with irrefiſtable 


charms, | {7 
..CETA'CEOUS, Adj. e cete, Lat, a 
whale] reſembling a whalez of the whale- 
kind. ; 
C FAUT, in Muſic, one of the notes in 

the gamut, or ſcale, | 

CH, in words purely Engliſh, is pronounced 
ſomewhat like sch, or a ſound not eaſily to be 
conveyed by writing, In words derived from 


the French, it is ſometimes pronounced like 


an ſo, as chaiſe is pronounced fhaiſe, &c. In 


| words derived from the Greek, like a &, as 


choleric, loleric; chronolog y, pronounced krono- 
bey. 
CHACE. S. See CHASE. 

CHAD, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a round 
warm by rubbing, Figuratively, to make fore 
by friction, and heat. Like an angry boar, 
4% chafed with ſweat. Shak, To warm, or 
ſcent with aromatic perſumes. Whoſe ſcent 
e ſo chaf d the neighbour air,” Dryd, To 
make a perſon grow warm with anger. Neu- 
terly, to grow angry, or fret at any oppoſition 


- ordiſappointment, beautifully applied to inani- 


mate things, © The troubled Tiber chafing 
« with his ſhores. Shak. | 
CHAFE, S. [from the verb] anger, or 
peeviſh warmth, owing to oppoſition, ſlight, 
contempt, or diſappointment. 
+ CR'AFER, S. [in Natural Hiſtory] a kind 
of a yellow beetle, with two antenna; or horns, 
terminated with a kind of bruſh or comb, 
, making a very loud buzzig noiſe when flying, 
and appearing generally in the month of May, 
whence they are called May bugs by the vulgar. 
CHA FER, S. [from hafe] a forge in an 
iron mill, wherein the iron is wroughtinto bars. 
 CHAFFP, S. [ebeaf. Sax. 44, Belg.] the 
huſks, or outward ſkins of corn, which 1s ſepa- 
rated from the flour by threſhing and winnow- 
ing, Figuratively, any thing of ſmall value; 
any thing worthleſs. 5 
To CHA'FFER, V. N. [taufen, Belg. ] to 
treat about or make a bargain; to haggle, to 
ec down a perſon. in his demands or price. 
Led actively, to buy ; to truck or trcharge 
63s ggmmodity for agather, 


1 


1 CHA 5 
OHATFFERER, S. one who buys bargains, 
or endeavours to purchaſe a thing at leſs than 
the market price 3 A * je _ 
CHAY/FFERY, 8. act of buying, or 
ſelling ; traffic, EP ZE $0, 
CHA/FFINCH, S. a ſong bird, ſo called 
from its delighting in chaff, | 


CHAF'FING-DISH, S. {from chef and 


4b} an utenſil made uſe of to contain coals for 
2 any thing warm, or warming it when 
cold, _. | 15 

CHA'FFLESS, Adj. without deſect or le- 
vity. The gods made thee — unlike all 


6 s chafleſs.”” Shak. 
.* fie), 


A!FFY, Adj. full of chaff ; like cha. 


Figuratively, light, . 

chagrine, Fr.] utevenneſs of temper ; ill-hu- 

mour; diſpleafure ot peeviſhnels, arif 

any thing done to vex, or in 

perſon's inclinations. | þ 
To CHAGRIN, V. A. [chagrizer, Fr.] to 

teaſe ; to make uneaſy, 


CHAIN, 8. {chaine, Fr.] a collection of - 


rings or round pieces of metal linked to each 
other, of divers lengths and thickneſs; an or- 
nament uſed by ſeveral magiſtrates, and bor- 
rowed from the Goths. In Surveying, à (cries 
of iron links, diſtinguiſhed into 100 equal parts, 
uſed for meaſuring land. Figuratively, a ſtate 
of flavery, or confinement ; a ſeries of things 
linked to, and dependent on one another. 

To CHAIN, V. A. {from the noun] to 
faſten, ſecure, or confine with a chain. Fi- 


guratively. to enſlave, or bring into a ſtate of 


ſlavery. © Who chained his country. Po 


pe. 
To be defended by a chain... The month of 


the haven chained.”” Knoiller. To unite in 
firm and inciſſaluble friendſhip. 4 In this 
vow do chain my ſoul with thine. Sale 
CHA/IN-PUMP, S. a double pump — 
in large ſhips. | : 
CHA'IN-SHOT, S. two half bullets fa- 
ſtened together by a chain, uſed in an engage 
ment at ſea. 2 
CHA/IN-WORK, S. work with open 
2 or interſtices repreſenting the links of 
a chain. hd | | 
CHAIR, S. [cbair, Fr.] a moveable ſeat 
for a ſingle perſop, with a back to it. Figu- 
ratively, the place or poſt of a great officer. 
Above the chair, in London, is applied to thoſe 
aldermen which have borne the office of lord · 
Mayor; below tþ2 chair, to thoſe who have 
| not yet enjoyed that dignity, The feat of ju- 
ſice, or authority; a govered carriage in 
which perſens are conveyed from one place tg 
another, borne by two men; a ſedan. To 
take the chair, or be in the chair, implies that a 
perſan is preſident, and preſides at an aſſembly. 
GHA'IRMAN, 8. one who fits in a higher 
chair that the reſt ot the members, and pre- 
ſides at an aſſembly or elub; one who ps 
a chair, or ſedag, , 


- a 


— . 
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CHA GRIN, S. pronounced agrees, from 


ing from 
oppoſition to . 


Fan 


* 
8 N 
1 
is; 
! 

7 

1 

1 
1 

: 


- moons to engage in a duel, 


 wokes, or ſummons another to fight him; one 


CHA. 


CHAISE, [Fr. 
winning on two , and drawn 
He | horſe ; lilkewiſe 4 vehicle called a ber- 


CH? SON CHA'LDROK, or chu. 
DRON, 8. a dty meefure uſed for coals, 


accordingtoa ſtandard 
Mall, London. 
; CHA'LICE, | Fr. calc, Sar. helch, Teut. 
from salyx, Lat. formerly uſed for a cup, or 
drinking veſſel, with a foot to it. At preſent | 
approprinted to the vaſes or veſſels uſed at the 
celebration of the Euchariſt, or Lord's Supper. 
CHAEK, 8. [pronounced chault, calch, 
Brit, cealc, cealefan, Sax. chaule, Fr.] a white | 
fofri} ſubſtance or matle ; for its purity, the | 
briſkneſs with which it ferments with acids, | 
the quicknefs with which it calcines with fire, | 
and the time which it requires to unite with 
water, exceeding all other marles. 
To CHAER, V. A. to rub with Chalk ; 
| to manure with chalk; uſed-with ont, to 
Sark, or deſcribe wich chalk. Figuratively, 
to direct, point out, or diſcover. “ might 
have chalked ont a way for others. Dryd. 
CHAL'KY, Adj. confiſtiog of chalk; 
white with chalk. Applied to fluids, uch 
as have chalk ſterped in them, and are im- 
gnated with it. 
 ToCHA'LLENGE, V. A. [cha Fr.] 
to call, dare, or provoke a perſon to ght, ei- 
ther by ſpeaking or writing. Figuratively, to 
| Gare or defy a perſon fo enter into a literary 
* any fubjeR; to lay claim to 23 


"CHALLENGE, S. a 


and leept at Guild- 


vocation, or ſum- 
| or combat, either 
Auttered, or written; a claim of 2 thing as a 
due, or right, uſed with of. In Law, an ex- 
ception againſt efther perſons, or things. 
CHA'LLENGER, S. one who defies, pro- 


that. claims a fuperiority z one who claims a 
thing as his due; a claimant, In Law, one one 
who objects to a juror. 

CHALY'/BEATE, Adj. [from chalybs, Lat. 
Keel] partaking of the qualities, or m 
with ſteel, 


CRAM, S. the title given to the ſovereign 
princes in Tartary. 

CHAMA'DE, S. ¶ from chiamata, Ital. to 
cry out] a certain beat ef drum, or ſound of a 
trumpet, whereby notice is given fo the enemy 
of ſome tion to be made to them, either 
to ſurrender, have leave to bury the dead, make 
truce, Sc. 

CHAMREN, 8. \ famber, Brit. ebene, 
Fr. camera, Lat.] in ing, any room fitt- 
ated between the ground floor and garrets of a 
houſe. Figuratively, a retired room in a 1 7 
an apartment, betupied as a public office, of 
court of juſtice z any cavity or hollow ;; that 


| part of a gun whereia te hu hg 


by a ſin- 
NE ys and drawn by two of more- 


containing 12 ſacks,” or the heaped op, 


CHA 


a high open carriage, , To CHA!MBER, V, N. to be too free with 
women; to be wanthn. Figuratively, to be 
« The deft bloo# . 


contained as in à chamber. 
% chambered in his hoſom. Shakeſp, 

| CHA'MBERER, S. [from then and er] 
one that is tiven to women; and addicted to 
intrigue. 

CHAMBERLAIN, S. lanmerling, Teut, 
ichambt/lan, Fr. ceambellans, Ital.] an officer 
who hav the care of a chamber, The ld 
great chamberlain, is the fixth officer of the 
crown. Lord chamberltin of the bouſhold, has 
the overſight of all the officers belonging to the 


[their rents and revenues, and in London, the 
chumberlain has likewiſe the cognizance of all 
diſputes between maſters and apprentices,” the 
power of imprifoning the latter for miſdemea- 
nors, and makes freemen, Oe. 

CHAMBERLAINSHIP, S. [from chem; 
 berlain and ſþ y office of a chamberlain. 
| cerned MAID, 8. a maid-fervant, 
who takes care of the chambers, the lady's 
dreffing room, and aſſiſts the lady's woman in 
dreſſing ber. : 

CHAMBLET, S. See Camelot, 


watered cloth] to be variegated ; to appear like 
cloth or ſille watered by the calendere. 
CHA'/MBRANLE, S. in Building, an orna- 
ment of wood or ſtone, furrou ing doors, 
windows, or chimnies. 
CHA'/MBREL, S. in Farriery, the joint or 


horſe, 

' CHAME'LION, S. [yajanor, Gr.] See 
| CAMELEON. is 1s the proper ſpelling, 
as appears from its etymology. 

To CHA'MFER, V. A. I chambrer, Fr. to 
furrow] to furrow ; to make channels or hol. 


lo places in a column. 
CHA'MOMILE, xa, ans fender, Gr. J | 
in Botany, a plant fo called, ſrom its trailing - 


along the ground. It has a compound flower, 
with an hemiſpherical empalement, compoted 
of many rays. 

To CHAMP, V, A. [chawpayer, 93 
bite with a frequent and forcible action of the 


fareth; to grind any hard and ſolid body with 


the teeth, fo as to render it fit to ſwallow, 
Uſed with up. 


terly, to open and clofe the jaws together, 97 
per orm the action of biting often. . - 
CHAIMPAIGN, 8. [campagne, Fr. from 
champs, fields, Fr.] a flat, open, or level 
country. | 
CHA!MPIGNON, 8. (Fr. " proficnniced 
tat injon} i in Botany, a ꝑlant of the muſhroorg 


CHA!MPION, [Fr. camprone, Ital. cempa, 
Sax. a ſoldier] one who undertakes a combat in 


_— is an 


behalf of another, The king's 
7 


eficy, 


king! s chambers, excepting the precin& of the 


' bed-chamber. In great towns, a receiver of 


„ H'AMBLET, V.N. [zamelet, Arab, 


bendiny of the upper part of the hinder les of a 


& A tobacco pipe left ſuch a 
« delicious roughneſs —that I champed » _ 
« remaining part.“ Spect. No. 431. Neu- 


*- 


. 
IT 


nation 


- 
Y 
* 


right w 
king dr 
and co' 


fee.” Fi 


defence 


or relig 


Gghrat 
_— 


—_ an 
Mary, 


dhe ca 
Figura 


lenow! 


nation day, challenges any to conteſt the king's: 
right with him in cembat; Alter Which tbe: 15 


- 
* 


HA NeE. MEDLEY, S. the killing of a 


nour of the long robe, is inveſted with abſolute 


i crown; ' Chancellor of an Univerſity, is the chief 


delivers tranſcripts of it under the (cal of their 


1 if 7 A 
Aiden, who, while N 


king drinks to him, and ſend» bim a-gilt may! 
and cover full of wine, which he ke 32 
fee. Figuratively, any one who undertalkes * 
defence of any ſentiment or topie in literature, 
or religion. In Law, not only a perſon Wh 
Gghteth for another, but blewife dne Who 
mchte in his own cauſe; 

-CHANCE,'S. {Fr.] a word which-implies 
that an event produced is not owing, but co 
prary/to the eſtabliſhed Jaws of nature; or that 
thecauſe of a thing is unknown ; a future event. 
Figuratively, an unforeſeen or unexpected ca- 
lamity or misfortune; a thing which was not 
intended, or deſigned. No chance, is uſed to 
imply no probability of ſucceeding. Uſed ad- 
_jeRivelyfor any occuttence Happening cafuilly,! 
or without defggn. 

'To CHANCE; v. N. to. fall ant une : 
pedtodly, or caattary to the neceſſary laws of 
motion or nature; to proceed ſtom ſome un · 
known-cauſe;z - out any deſign of the] 


perſon, without deſign; but not without ſome 
fault; as when a perſon, in lopping a tire, 
ſhould kill a paſſenger by means of a bouh he 
flings down; for though it may happen without 
defign, yet as he te have tire notice, it 
is not without fault. 

CHA'NCEL, S. | chancel, Normen, Fr. the 
eaftory part of a church, between the altar and 
the rail that ineloſes it:. 
CHANCELLOR, 8. [chancelleir, F. came 
celliere, Ital. n low, Lat.] the lord 
high cbanrellor, is the chief admmiftrator of 
juſtice next the king; poſſeſſes the higheſt ho- 


Power to mitigate the ſeverity of the law in his 
deciſions, enters into his office by taking an 
oath, and having the great ſeal committed to 
him dy the king, Has the. diſpoſition of all ec- 
eleſiaſtie beneſices in che giſt of the crown undet 
20l. per ann. peruſes all patents before they are 
Rene, and takes place of all the nobility, ex- 


cepting thoſe of the royal family, and the arch- | - 


biſhop of Canterbury. Chancellor in an eccle- 
ſiaſtical court, is one bred to the law, and uſed 
by the biſhops to direct of adviſe them in ſuch 
cauſes as come before them. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is an officer Who prefides in Mat 
couft, and takes care of the intereſt of the 


magiſtrate, who: ſeals diplomas, letters of de- 
grees, and defends the rights and privileges of 
the place: in Oxford this place is enjoyed for 
life z but at Cambtidge only for the ſpare of 
three years. Chancellor of the order of theGarrer, 
is the perfon who ſeals the commiſſions and 
mandates of the chapter, Neepꝭ the regiſter, and 


order. Chancellor of tbe Dc ly of Lancaſter, is 


en 3 1 


between din avi his renants of the duchy 
land, being affified in difficult point by ww 

dyed of the m mn law. - 
'CHA/NCELLORSHIP, |S, the office of 

chancellor. | 

| CHA/NOERY;8, the higheſt cout of} * 


wheteof the lord chancellor js chief judge,” 
 CHA/NCRE,$, P Fr. pronounced: 

in Surgery, a tubercle, which has its feat a 

the unctudus humour that ſells the veſſicular 

texture; an ulcer uſually ariſing from the foul 

diſtemper. „ en eee 


of } a chancre. 

CHANDELIER, 8. [Fr. pronounced Bus- 
detcer, from ebandel, Fr. a candle} 4 branch for 
holding candles. In Fortifieation, a wooden 


CHANDLER, S. {chandelier, Fr.] a ſellet 
of divers forts of wares. 

To CHANGE, V. A. lehrer, pr. 30 
give or take one thing fbr another. To reſgu 
| or: 2 one thing for the ſake of another, wfts 
with for. Cannot change t - anether-“ 
eats To give 22 of money 
in coin of a different metal; to alter, Applied 
to the moon, to increaſe; or Jecielſt, 

CHANGE, 8. the «lteration of a perſon's 
dircumſtances; the act of taking or giviog any 
thing for another; a fucceſfion of things in the 


in which the moon begins'a new revolution; 
Figuratively, novelty. In Ringing, the altera- 
tion of the order in which any ſet of bells are 
rung; that which may be uſed for another, or 
another of the ſame kind, though of tiferent 
colour. Thirty dif raiment.” 

xiv. 12, Money of. a different metal. 


able] that which may be altered ; that which 


circurnftances ; ; inconſtant; fickle, 

'CHA!NGEABLENESS, -S. applied te the 
mind, want of confiſtency-; fickleneſs. Ap- 
plied to Jaws or qualities, liable to alteration, 
CHANNGEABLY, Adv. in a taandr ſub- 
ject to alteration 3 — 

CHA/NGEFUL, Adj. [from thange and 
full] altering very often, and upon ſlight 
grounds; a word of reproach ; fickle; incon= 
ftant ; full of chanee, 

' CHANGELING; S. Ffrom cb and Ng, 
Sax, a diminutive 2 1a —.— or — 
in room of another; a perſom who does not 
enjoy a proper uſe of his underſtanding 3 za f. 
natural, or ideot; one apt to alter his fate 
ments dfeeis 3 2 erde deren. 5 
| CHANNEL, th Fr. cat, Lat.] 
in Coftnography, web Ib, or cavity in whic 
running waters flow.; the arm of a fea, or à nar- 
row. river, between two wrcent Hands of cone 
tivents, -©* The A .chamel,”” Figuta- 
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CHA'NOROUS, "Ad; having the qualities. 


2 — — G N 


frame on which faſcines of faggots ire laid for 
| | covering the workmen; inſtead of 's parapet, 


place of one another. In Aftronomy, the time 


CHANOEABLE, Adj. [from deze — 
does not always remain in the fame fitnation, or 


tively, 
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tively, a hollow place worn by any running 
Water or ſtrean. 


Any mufical inſtrument, uſed with the particle 
idmos vi. 


were made. 


to breale into chinks by execfſive heat, applied 
to the grounds, To appear as if cut, applied 


- CHAP. S, ow the verb] an opening, 


| thing by which it is held in its place ;; the 


braſs or ſilver, which covers the end of the 


to perform divine ſervice, 


CHA 


« Sealding tears. that wore 
a channel,” Dr | 
To CHANNEL; v. A. to cut any thing i in 
narrow cavities, for cbhtaining water; or for 
the ſake of ornament, applied to buildings. x 
- To6CHANT, V. A. ( chanter, Fr. ]toſing; to 
celebrate 4 in ſongs ; to perform divine ſervice 
with ſinging, as in cathedrals. Uſed neuterly, 
to barmonizeor ſound a chord with the voice to 


6. * "ou chant to the ſound of the viol, Y 


CHANT, 8. [from the ck)? a ſong 3 
particular tune; the peculiar tune uſed in a 
rathedral, 

CHA!NTER, 8. one who fings in acathe- 
aral; a finger ;.a:ſongiter, © - 

CHA'NTRESS, S. a female who ſings. - 

CHAN TRV, 8. a church or chapel, en | 
towed for one or more. prieſts to ſay maſs i in 
it daily. 1 

CHA'OS, S. [or. the original confuſed. 
maſs of matter obt of which all viſible things 
F iguratively, any confuſed. irre- 
gular mixture; any thing whoſe parts are not. 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed, -. | 

(CHA'OTIC, AQ). reſembling, or like Tl 


12 CHAP. v. A. [happen Belg. to cut] 


to the effects of cold on the hands, 


cleft, or chink in the ground, owing to ex; 
ceſſive 7 7 or heat. 
. CHAP. S. the upper or under part. of a 
deaſt's 2 0 

CHAPE, 8. [cbappe, F r.] the catch 5 any 


hook by which a ſword is faſtened in its ſcab- 
þard ; the ſteel ring with two points by which 
a buckle is held to the back-ſtrap; a piece of 


ſcabbard of a ſword. - 

CHA PEL, 8. [Fr. capella, Lat.] a little 

church ; or ſmall building, wherein divine ſer- 

vice is performed. En at a diſtance, it is 
called a chapel of eaſe. 

en FT Y,S. the juriſdiQtion or bounds 
of a chapel. 

. CHA!PERON, S. Fr.] a kind of hood or | 
cap worn. by knights of the garter when dreſſed 
in their robes. 

CHA'PFALN, . Adj; having the mouth 
mrunk, or the projecting part fallen down, 

lied to an helmet. 

CHA'PITER, S, [chapitear, Fr] in Ar- 
chĩtecture, the upper part or capital of « pillar, 

CHA'PLAIN, S. (cage capellanus, Lat.] a perſon 
who performs divine * in a chapel; or is 
retained in the ſervice of ſome noble perſonage 


: e parts, Sc. 


C HA 


CHA'/PLET, 8. [chapeler, Fr.] agarland, 


or wreath of flowers to be worn round the head. 
In the Romiſn church, a ſtring of beads. 
CHA'PMAN,'S. [ceapman, Sax, ] one that 


cheapens or buys goods ; a buyer and ſeller, 
* Dealer and chapman.”” 


'CHAPS, 8. the mouth of a beaſt, Uſed 
by the vulgar, and in contempr, for the mouth 
of a man or woman. 

CHAPTER, S. [chapitre, Fr.] thedivifion 
of a book. In Canon Law, a congregation-of 
clergymen, under the dean, in a cathedral 


church] an affembly held both by religious and 
military orders for deliberating on their affairs, 


and regulating. their diſcipline ; the places in 
which aſſemblies of the clergy are held. 


trout. 

To CHAR; v. A: [See Charcoal] to to burn 
wood to a black cinder. “ Spraywood, in 
| N dodo. | 
AR, S. work done by the day by a wo- 
man; a ſingle job. 

To CH AR, V. N. [pronounced chair} to 
do the houſe work. o fant occabeenity, 
| *ppoſed to regula? ſervice. | 

;CHA'RACTER, S. [Lat. yopanTyp, or, 
a figure or mark drawn on paper, or other ſub - 
ſtance, to convey fome idea to the mind; a let- 
ter of the alphabet ; an aſſemblage of virtues 


from another; or that which a perſon has pe- 
coliar in his manners, which makes him differ 
from others; office, dignity er authority. 
To CHA/RACTER, V. A. uſed with in 
en, or upon, to engrare. © Theſe precepts on 
% thy memory, ſee thou charutter.. Shak, 
To CHARACTERVSE, V. A. to deſeribe 
a perſon. or thing by the properties which dif- 
tinguiſn it from others; to impreſs or engrave 
a thing in ſtrong andlaſting characters on the 
mind; to mark: with * 'peculiar ftamp- or 
form. 
5 CHARACTERUSTIO, orCHAR ACTE- 
RI'STICAL, Adj. that which diftinguiſhes a 


CHAR ACTERFSTIC;S. a peculiar mark, 


ee or thing from others of the ens 
ind 

CHA'RACTERLESS, Ag. without any 
mark to diftinguilh a thing. * Mighty ftates 


Shak. 
CHA'RACTERY, + S. a mark which dis 


| Ringuiſhes a thing from others of the ſame 


kind. 

CHA'RCOAL, 8. a kind of fuel, or Lend 
made of oak half burnt, under a covering of 
turf,: that for powder: mine i is made of elder- 
wood. 

To CHARGE, V. A. [cbarger, Fr. caris 


care, Ital.] to entruſt, or commit to a perſon's _ 


; CHA'PLAINSHIP,S, — poſſe Nen, 
or revenue pot a chaplain, - + 


| Fare z to make 2 perſon « Pw F * 


perſon or ching from others of the ſame ſpecies. 


* charaFerleſs are grated to duſty nothing. 


CH AR, 8. [wrote likewiſe chare] in Na- | 
]tural Hiſtory, a fiſh ; a kind of golden alpine . 


= 


or vices, whereby one perſon is diſtinguiſhed 


or aſſemblage of qualities, which diftinguiſhes = 


 Inclining a perſon to aſſiſt the afflicted. 


v td impute or aſcribsy or impoſt as a taſk ; to 
Accuſe, applied to crimes, ſometimes having the 


particle Wirb. His angels he charged eorrb 
folly.“ Job. iv. 18, To oblige 2 perſon 
to give evidence; to adjure ; to command; to 
attack, applied to an engagement in war. To 

Joa 2 perſon; applied ts burthens. Applied to 
Bre- arme, to load with powder or hot. 
CHARGE, S. a thing delivered to a per- 
| yz « command, precept, 

vr law, © This one, this eaſy. Pe. 
Left. A commiſſion, poſt, or public employ · 
ment. Applied to crimes, accuſation, or im- 


+ 


ſon's care or 


putation; the ſpeech or extiortation of a judge 


toa jury; expence or coſt; à quantity of mo- 
ney a perſon catries with him. He had a 
great charge of money about him.” The 
quantity of powder, ball, or ſhot, with which 
fre- arms are loaded. | | 
' 'CHAfRGEABLE, Adj. expenſive ; coſtly; 
liable to be blamed or accuſed, © Chargeable 
with ſomething worſe.” Spe. No. 286. 
* CHA/RGEABLENESS, S. expenſiveneſs, 
 coftlineſs, © . 
CHA'/RGEABLY, Adv. in a coſtly, ex - 
penſive manner; at a great expence, ** Not 


 chargeably bought by him, but liberally given. 


cham. 

CHA!RGED,; Part. in Gunnery, à charg- 
ed cylinder is the part of the chaſe of a great 
gun, where the powder and ball are contained. 

CHA/RGER, S. a very large diſh. « john 


Baptiſt's head in a charger. Mart. xiv. 8. 


CHA'RILY, Adv. in a deliberate, circum- 
ſpect, cautious manne. 
CHA/RINESS, S. a nicety, or delicacy, 


| whereby a perſon is offended at — thing 


Which 18 inconſiſtent with the higheſt degree 
or idea of juſtice ; ſerupulouſneſs. The 
obarineſi of our honeſty.. Shak, 

CHARIOT, 8. {cbar-red, Brit. a Wheel - 
ed car, chariot, or careſſe couple, Fr. half a 
coach, carreta, Ital.] a covered four-wheeled 
catriage ſuſpended on Jeathers, or ſprings, 
drawn by two or more horſes, and having only 
back ſeats. War- obariots, uſed by our anceſ- 
tors, were open vehicles drawn by two or 
more horſes, with ſcythes at the wheels, and 
ſpeats at the pole. Charrer-race, a public game 
among the Romans, Cc. wherein chariots 
were'driven for a prize, 

To CHARIOT, V. A. figuratively, to 
convey, as in a chariot, In a fiery column 
charioting his godlike preſence. Mile. 

CHARIOTEE'R, S. one who drives a 
a 

CHA'RITABLE, Adj. [ebaritable, Fr.] 
having a benevolent and humane diſpoſition, 


CHA'RITABLY, Adv, in a kind, bene- 
volent, tender, affectionate manner, | 

CHARITY, S. [charitd, Fr. charitas, Lat, 
Nagirne, Gr.] a benevolent principle, exerting. 
ittelf in acts of kindneſs and affection to all 
perſons without reſpect to party or nation. 


*1 % 


' | cerning their merchaudize. 


QA 


cinder; ' ** Charks him to a coal. Crew, 
CHA/RLATAN, S. a perſon who pretend 

to a knowledge of phyfic ;. a quack; a moun- 

tebank, : For charlatam can do no good.“ 

| Hudib. | 

- CHARLATANICAL, Adj. vainly pre- 


. | | tending to a knowledge of phyfic z quackith. 
0 ice 


CHA/RLATANRY, 8. the pract 
of a qaek..| + 11 „ ©, 
_ CHA/RLES's-WAIN, S. [in Aſtronomy] 


| ſeven remarkable ſtars in the conſtellation of 


Urſa Major. 3 4 
CHARM, - [charme, pt Gomes? of ſpell, 
ſuppoſed by the ignorant to have an irrefiſtible 


influence, by means of the concurrence of 
ſome infernal power, both on the minds, lives, 
and properties of thoſe whom it has for its ob- 
jet. Figuratively, any excellence which en- 
gages and conguers the affections. 

To CHARM, V. A. to fortify, or ſecure 
againſt evil by ſome ſpell ; te. influence, or 
ſubdve the mind by ſome excellence or pleaſure, 

CHARMER. S. one who deals in ſpells 
or magic; one 'whibſe perſonal perfęctions irre- 
fiſtably attract admiration and love. 
 CHA'RMING, Part. of cbarm, poſſeſſed 
of ſuch perfections as work irreſigtably on the 
mind, and fill it with pleaſure; ” + . 

 CHA'RMINGLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to convey inexpreſſible pleaſure. _ 

CHA/R MINGNESS, S. that quality which 


| renders a thing capable of working on the af- 


ſections, and filling the mind with pleaſure, 


the place in or near a church, where the bones 
of the dead are depoſited, - | | 

CHART, S. {charta, Lat.] an hydrogra- 
phical map, or projection of ſome part of the 
earth's ſuperficies, for the uſe of navigation, 

CHARTER, S. ¶ chartre, Fr.] in Law, a 
written evidence or inſtrument of things done 
between two parties. The king's charter, is 
where he makes a grant to any perſon or body 
politic; tuch as a charter of exemption, &c. 
Charters of private perſons, are deeds and in- 
ftruments. Figuratively, the a& of beſtowing 
any privilege or right, exemption or claim. 

CHA'RTERED. Adj, inveſted with privi- 
leges by charter, beaurifully applied in the fol- 
lowing ſentence. © The air, a obartered li- 
bertine, is ſtill.“ SEK. 

CHARTER. LAND, 8. land which is 
held by charter, or evidence in writing, like- 
wiſe named freehold, © 

CHA/RTER-PARTY, S. [| charte, or carte 
| partie, Fr.] a deed er writing indented, made 
between merthants and ſcafaring-men con- 

CHA'RWOMAN, S. a woman hired ac- 
cidentally, or for odd days, to clean a houſe, 
or do other offices of a maid-ſervant. ; 
CHA'RY, Adj. cara, Sax. care] 
cautious, ſcrupuluus, careful of giving any 


To CHARK, V. A. to burn to a coal, or - 


* 

* 

: 
? 

; 
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CHA'RNEL-HOUSE, S. [charnmer, Fr. 


B cane 
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CHA 


ele for falpicion or cenſure, 0 The charief 

- maid is ptodigal enough.“ Sal. 

Te CHASE; V. A, [chaſſer; Fr-] to fol. 
low after a beaſt, &c. for pleaſure ; to hunt; 


to purſue as an enemy z to drive from, or- keep fe- | 


off. Mora had cha: d away the flying ſtars. 


D 

IF CHASE: MzTxLs. see To ENCHASE, 
CHAsE, 8. the purſuit or following of 
game; bunting; that which is the proper ob- 
ject of hunting. A beaſt of chaſe. Diyd. 
The purſuit of an enemy, or of ſome deßresble 
object. Figuratively, purſuit, © * s the | 
nobleſt chaſe. Cranv. In Law, a large ex- 
tent of -weody” ground, privileged for the re- 
ception of deer and game. In Gunnery, the 
cbaſe of @ great gun, is the whole length of the 
- bore, or infide. . Chaſe-guns, are thoſe which 
are placed in the head or ſtern of a ſhip. 

CHASER, S. one who purſues. _ | 
| CHASM, S.[xacwua, Or.] a breach or 
hollow ſpace ſeparating the parts of dap body $ 

a vacant ſpace. ' 

CHASTE. Adj, [chafte, Fr. caflus, Lat.] 
free from luſt either with reſpe@to-the inch 
nation or act; free from any commerce with 
the other ſex; true to the marriage-bed. . Ap- 
plied to expreflions, free from any obſcenity, or 
-immodeſt words. In Grammar, free from "_ 
foreign mixture. 

To CHA/STEN, v. A. [chaftitr, Fr.] to 
correct or puniſh a child, in order to deter him 
from faults. F iguratively, to humble, or mor- 
tify. - (Cbaſten human pride. Prior 

To CHASTI/SE, V A. [formerly accented 
on the firſt ſyllable, chaſtier, Fr.] to puniſn or 
afflict for faults. 

CHS TI SEMENT, 8. formerly 4ccented 
on the firſt fyilable )correRtion, or puniſhment, 
generally applied to the diſcipline of parents 
and tutors. Figuratively, any calamity inflict- 
ed by Providence. 

CHASTHSER, 8. the perſon that puniſhes; 

CHAY/STITY, +S. {caftite, Fr. caſtitas, 
Lat.] an entire freedom from any imputatioh 
of luſt either in thought or deed. In Expreſſions, 
free from immodeſt words. In Grammar, free- 
dom from any foreign or bad mixture. 

_ CHA'/STLY, Adv, without the leaſt ineon · 
tinence, or any inclination to luſt, 

CHA/STNESS, S. freedom from inconti- 
nence, or any breach of modeſty. 

To CHAT, V. N. fa contraction of the 
verb chatter} to talk on indifferent ſubjeQs; 
or without ouy deep meg, or profound at- 
tention. 

CHAT, 8. trilling⸗ ;ele, and vnimproving 
diſcourſe, made uſe of merely to pals time 
awa 
| CHAT TELLANY, S. [chateletie, F r.] 

the diſtrict belonging to a caſtle, 

CHA!T'TELS, S. any moveable poſſeſſion. 
At preſent uſed only in Law, for all things 
tmoveable and immovable. | 


? ct 


| ten Belg. ] nie xo wane, like. a pie. „ Fi- 
guratively, to talk very much z to make 
noiſe by 2 and forcibiy eloſing the 
— owing to the effeQts A gold y from cj- 


or e when angry ; amen and idle 


ci, TTEREA. 9. one, who ſpends his 
time in idle or 8 ing talk 
- CHAUMONTELLE.. S. kr. in Gar- 
dening, # kind. of pet., 

To CHAW,V, A. kawwen,, Belg. las, 
Tem, to cut meet ot food into ſmall. pieces 
8 a — — action of the teeth. 
| A'WDRON, 8. a large meaſure; - the 


dron. Shak, 
CHEAP, Adj. to be e with little 
money; of ſmall value, or worth. 
To CHE'APEN, V. A. [ke 


the price of -a commodity ; to endeavour to 
purchaſe a thing at a lefs proce: than the Siler 
firſt aſks for it. 

 CHE'APLY, Ade: at a very low price or 


rate ; with very little money. 
. e & pats with little 
wh © | 3.0 
.: To CHEAT, v. A. to deceive or impoſe 
upon; to defraud a perſon by ſome artifice of 
lew cunning. 
CHEAT, S. a fraud, or impoſture, wheres 
by a perſon is deceived or impoſed upon; a 
| perſon who impoſes on others, 
CHE!ATER; S. one who practiſes fraud, 
in order to deprive people of their properties. 
To CHECK, V. A. to reſtrain the cray- 
ings of any appetite; to ſtop a thing in motion; 
to chide or reprove a perſon, In Commerce, 
to compare the flouriſhed or ornamented part 


mains in the book from whence it was cut. 

CHECK, S. [ ſcbach, Teut.] a reſtraint, 
diſappointment, repulſe, curb, reproof, Fi- 
' guratively, a ſlight a counter cypher of abank 
vill; an account kept privately to examine that 
which is kept with a banker, or public office; 
a perſon who examines any account; a kind 
of linen wifh blue ſtripes eroſſing each others 
uſed by-ſailors for ſhirts, Cc. 

To CHECKER, or CHE'/QUER, V. 4. 
¶ from echecs, Fr. to vary with different colours 
like a cheſs- board; to variegate. Figurativelyy 
to diverffy with different ſtates of proſperous 
or unſucceſsful circumſtances, 

CHE'CKER, or CHE/'CKER-WORK, 8. 


colours, like a cheſs- board. | 
CHE/CK-ROLE, S. a book or roll Ww 


vants. 


CHEEK, 8. the fleſy part of the Gde of 


To CHAT'Y ER, V. A. * Fr, hows 


the face below the eze, The chrets of a ene 


— * 


. REL 
"CHATTER, 8. a. nviſe. like chat of: a pie, | 


—— or may. of a beaſt, , <4 A tyger . 


upa, Il. A 
Piti, Boh, See CHEAP} to barzain ſot or aſſe 


of a drautzht or bank bill, with that which re- 


any thing painted in ſquares, with ear 


taining the names of the kings houſhold ſer- 


courage 
thing, 

CH 
ment, 
boynty 


% 


-C.H,E 
are flat plates of iron ſtandin cular 
| jet ſervings confine or eee een 


7 81 1 4 * 
"CHEER, 80 Ne, — proviſions * 
entertainment ;- gaiety; or fullneſs of ſpirits. 

To CHEER, V. A. to inſpire with cos 
rage; to animate, or incite to make 1 
to gladden,' beautifully f ts inani 
things. Hark ! à glad voice the lonely de. 
ſert reer. P To grow) gay. At ſight 
of thee my br 6 ſou} theers p. Philips. 

CHEERER, S. the perſon or thing which 
commbuncates joy, 2 fac in'diſtreſs; 


„ CHEERFULL, Adj. that whieh abounds 


in gaiety,' life, and ſpirits, oppoſed te dejec- 
_ that which has tne appearance of joy 
and lücheſdmeneſz. 10 A merry heart maketh 
a cheerful countenance.” Prov. xv. 14. 


" CHPERFULNESS, S. a difpofit on of of 


mind uneloded by deſpair ; alacrity; vigour; 


Skar EREESS. Adj. (a0, dejefted, or com. 


ſortleſs. Nn 

> CHEERLY, Adv. in a gay, theerful, 
joyous manner, beer rouſe che leeping 

morn · Vl. Ne 
CfEE Ax, Adj. l K orcommu- 
2 Pleaſure and gal N 

"CHEESE, 'S, leyſe, — cdros, 15405 ca- 
ſens, Lat. ] à food made of milk, curdled by 
means of rennet, queened dry in a preſs, and 
hardened by time. The art of maleing this 


neteſſary _ "was, ' according to Pliny," in- | 


troducedinto'this iNand by the Romans. The 
beſt reputed is that of rougher Che. 
ſhire 7 ; 

CHEESECAKE, 8. in Paftry *. made 
of Toft curds, dotrer; and fugar, ba 
———— S. one who deals in 
chee 

CHE/ESE-PRESS, -S, a orefs wherein the 
des of which the beeſe i is made are preſſed 
dry from the whey,” 

*CHF/ESE-VAT, S. the onde caſe in 
which the curds are confined, when preſſed for 
Cheeſe, 

_ CHE/ESY, Adj. | having the qualifies of 
cheeſe, 

CHEMVSE, S. [Fr. pronounced Paireeſs] 
in Fortification, a wall lining a baſtion or ditch 
in order to ſtrengthen and fupport it; alſo a 

_ fhirtor ſhift, 

CHEMISTRY, See CHY MIST RY, 

"CHE!QUER, Ste CHECKER. 

To CHE'/RISH,' V. A. [cherir, F.] to 
nouriſh or promote the growth of a N to 
help; to encourage to protect, ſhelter, and 
nouriſh. 

CHERVSHER, S. one who warn; en- 
courages, and contributes to the growth of a 

ing, 

CHERVSHMENT, 8. ſoppert, tntdurage- 
ment, protection, novrifhment; 4 That rich 


bounty and dear cheriſhment ſupports, Oe.“ 


nn 


3 
—— — er mrs 
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| 


S 


Spenſ. Not in uſe at gras though we have 
r word in its ft 


n RRT, S. in ee a fruit- 
2 with ſhining leaves; its fruit grows on 
long pedicles, is eee. or | heart-ſhaped; | 


though included by Linnæus under the genus 


of prunuz,” or plumb, yet they cannot be en- 
grafted on each other, It is ſuppoſed to have 


een firſt brought into Europe by Lucullus 
from Coeraſus, a city of Pontus, in the year 


680 of Rome, and about 120 years after- 


wards, 7. e. A. 55% was introduced into 
this ifland. 

CHERRY, Adj. reſembling a cherry 5 
colour; red. 

CHERSONE'SE, or CHERSONESUS;- 
8. ¶ xine or.]i in Geography, a tract of 


lande — by the ſea, e 2 at à nar- 


row ſpace or neck, by wilich it A aye 
main land or continent. ö 

CHERUB, 8. Ian the plural, an, 
Heb. ] a celeſtial ſpirit, in the order of angels, 
placed nert to the Seraphim; in ſeriptute va- 


riouſly deſcribed” under the ſhapes” ob men, 


eagles, oxen, lyons, &c. and err 


gm of all of them; r 221TH 
CHE'RUBIC, Adj. angelic, - — 
of the nature ef arhdobs > b1tgod « tit 


-CHERVUBIN; - Adj. like + cherkb3 ea - 
venly ; 'angelical, © Her cherubin” Jokes 
$hab. Seldom uſed. ' 2318 } 2090197 
CHE'RVIL, S. [ carrophy lum, Lat. Ji in Bo- 
tany, an umbelliferdus plant. N ranged * 
Linnæus im the 2d fection of his rh claſs. 


To CHERUP, V. N. [from cheer u to | 


make a noiſe by drawing in the air 05 
the lips, after they are drawn into g kind of 
cirele, in order to encourage any bealt; . 
ſet a fong bird a ſinging. 

-CHE/SHIRE,'S. or county of Cheſter... It 
is very rich in paſture and corn land; and, for” 
the moſt part, level, In it are ale feverat 


heaths and moors, upon which- horſes and 


ſheep feed. It contains «bout 72,000 acres, 


| ſeventy one pariſhes, thirteen cities and mar- 


ket-towns, and ends four members to parlia- 
ment, Here they make excellent cheeſe, 
well known by the name of Cheſhire, and in 
ſuch quantity, that London alone takes off 
14, ooo tons annually, beſides vaſt quantities 


| which they ſend to Briftol and Vork, alſo to 


Scotland and Ireland. The whole county is 
indeed employed in it, and part of the neigh- 
bouring ones too. For though it goes com- 
monly by the name of Chethire-cheeſe, yet a 
great deal of it is made in Shropſhire, Staf- 
fordſhire, and Lancaſhire, The foil of Che- 
thire is extremely good, and the grifs has a 
peculiar richneſs in it. There is no part 'of 


| England where are equal numbers of gentry 


of ſuch ancient extraction. Beſides, it id a 
county palatine, and has a diftin government 
from any other, being adminiſters by a cham- 

| Eex berlaln, 
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| E are the palatine courts holden for its i in- 


forming a kind of cat's-ſkin, | having en im- 


having eight noblemen and as many pawns, 


_ veral @zwers 


from its- being the place of a Roman camp. 


or peripneumony in men, 


fer dul de freeze, Fr. a Freiland horſe, be- 


CHE 5 


| Wa, a > judge ſpecial, called Chief ladies 


of Cheſter, = puiſny judge, Mc. Its ancient 
counts palatine were very powerful; the firſt 
of which was Gherbord, whom William the 
Conqueror made ſo ; and the laſt was Simon 
of Montford, earl of Leiceſter ; after whoſe 
death, about the twelfth century, this country 
was annexed; to the crown. It however enjoys 
its ancient privileges; and at Cheſter, the ca- 


ditants. f 
N — CHESNUT-TREF, 84 
einen · beam beam, Sax. chaftaigne, Fr. 
caflagna, Ital. — Lat.] in Botany, has 
male and female flowers on the ſame tree. 
The male flowers are fixed to à long ſtring, 


palement of one leaf, but no petals. The ſe- 
male flowers have alſo an empalement of one 
leaf, no petal, but a germen, fixed. to the 
baſe of the empalement, which becomes a 
roundilh fruit, armed with ſoft ſpines, inelud- 
ing one or more nuts. It is ranged by Lin- 
næus in the $th ſection of his 2 1ſt claſs. 
CHESS, S. [echee:, Fr. ſchack, Belg.] a 


on a board divided into 64 ſquares, each fide 


which are to be moved or ſhifted into the dif- 
ſerent ſquares, according to the laws of the 


game. 
CHE/SSOM S. in Gardening, a mellow 


earth, e, the two extremen'ol r and | 


ſand, 

CHEST, S. [cif/a, Lat 
large Srong wooden box, greater than a trunk, 
vied for keeping cloaths, linen, Cc. The ca- 
vity of a human body from the neck to the 
belly, called the breaft or ſtomach. A chef of 
Lagers, is a wooden frame which contains ſe- 
placed above each other. 

CHE'STER, S. {called Deia, or Dezrana, 
by the Romans; Arr- leon, the town of the 
legion, or Caer- leon Tα, the town of the 


great legion by the Welch; and Lageac Per, 


which fignines the ſame, by the Saxons] the 
chief city in Cheſhire, which rock its name 


It was incorporated by Henry III. into « diſ- 


_ rin county, to be governed by a mayor and | 
aldermen, It is diſtant 140 computed, or 182 


meaſured miles from London, being, -accord- 
2ng to Camden, in 20 deg. 23 min. Jong. and 
<3 deg. 11 min, lat. 
*CHEST-FOUNDERING, S. in Farriery, 
a . diſeaſe i in horſes which reſembles a pluriſy, 


CHETON, S. in Gardening, a ſpecies of 


CHEVALIER, s a knight, In Heraldry, 
a horſeman armed at all points, or in compleat 


armonr, 
CHE'VAL DE FRISE, S. pronounced 


ra. Gr.] a 


name played little round pieces of wood 


| 


cnt. 


47+ 131 57h Any ! 11 Jo pats fir 
i des e c ade. 
vaux de friſe] in Fortification, a piece of. 
timber tra with wooden ſpikes, five or 
fix ſeet long, pointed with-irop,, uſed. for top-, 
ping up breaches, or ſecuring any avenge from 
the enemy's .cavalr 


Figuratively, kid leather. 


of the honorary ordinaries repreſenting two 
| rafters of n houſe, joined together, ;ſu a» 10. 
form an angle, and. is the ſy mbo of., protec- 


ed only by two ſingle lines, . riſing from the: 
two baſe points, and meeting in a point above, 
like the chevron: this is termed. L fs 
chevron, 

To CHE W. V. A. to bite or grind meat into 
ſmall pieces between the teeth, proper ſor ſwal- 
lowing, Figuratively, to meditste; ruminate, 
or revolve in the mind, ** Cbetuimg revenge. 
Prior, Neuterly, to revolve often in tbe 
thoughts, to ruminate, or meditate. upon, 


chew on wiſdom paſt 
CHRICA'NE, pe [Fr in . the we of, 
protracting a cauſe 1 rivolous objections. 
In the Schools, the u 
tions, and ſubtleties, in order to prolong. d. 
putes, and obſcure the truth; artiſice. 14 
To CHICA'NE, V. A, [ci anen, Fr.] to 
prolong a conteſt by artifice and ſubtleties. 
CHICA'NER, S. [chicaneur, Fr.] one who 
makes uſe of quirks, lubtleties, or 1 other 
art iſice fo obſcure the truth. - / E 


CHICAN ERV, S. — Fr. 1 an at- ; 


ful prolonging any diſpute by frivalous. objec- 
tions, or ſubtleties. 

CHICH'ESTER, S. the capital of Suſſex, 
on the river Lavant. It is not very populous, 
yet a neat city, and the ſee of a biſhop. Its, 
croſs, that of Coventry excepted, is the fineſt 
in all England. The Apire of its cathedral is 
2 curious piece of workmanſhip, and though, 
damaged by lightning ſome year; ago, yet not 
ſo much but that it has ſince been ſubſtan- 
tially repaired. In 1723, at. Chicheſter was 
found, pretty deep in the ground, 2 large ſtone 
with a Roman inſcription, denoting - that a 
temple was dedicated here to Neptune and Mi- 
nerva, in the reign of Tiberius Claudius: It 
returns' two members to parliament. : The 


dreſſing all the corn that ſide of the country. 
can ſpare, and ſending it to London in the 
meal by ſea, Beſides the cathedral, bere are 


the refidence of the Saxon kings, It lies fif- 


teen miles E. of Portſmouth, and fifty. two. 


S. W. of London, Lat. 50 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 48 min, W. It has three weekly mar 


| kets, on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday; 


and its annual fairs are held on April 23 


| Whicſun Monday, Angnſt g, for horles 6 
horned 


| 


| e VER IL, J. lcbevreuil, Fri]. a kid. 
CHEVRON, 8. Fr.] in men OS) 


tion. Per chevron, is when the field is divid- 


Uſed. with on, or 275 * 9 erer 


of ſophiſme, . 


principal trade of this place is in grinding and 


five ſmall churches, Chichefier was formerly 


ent 


hand: Aude, Ofober . bot the latter ar- foul, 
CHVLD-BEARING, the a&t of bearing] | 


ticle, and and October 20 
LN or 8 5. . N Tr ö 
M or en, 8 · e 4 cut, { 
Yong Tg ang or hen. pe F is uſed 
m— for a word of tenderneſs. A 
times it is uſed for a perſon not arrived to the 
years of maturity, and void of experience, 
ella is no chiclen. Swift... 
n Adj. timorous; 

cowa rd 

* VCKEN -POX,.S, [fo called, becauſe | mem 
atte with very little danger, and ſeldom | 
fatal - Medicine, a ira $0 the ſmall· por, 
but ſtules are not ſo lat ge, 

car 'KLING,S eee 

CHI'CK- WEED; 8. [ciccen metan, Sax. ſo 
called. from its being much delighted in by. 
'chickgns]/ in Botany, 4 trailing, kind of, 
weed, much. uſed by. bird-breeders, oY 

To CHIDE, v. A. [preter, chide, 1 7. 


pal, chid, or chidden.z Wr, Sax. ci re- 
rove with 


der. and part. paſſive] , 
degree of warmth. and . r faults. © Chile 
him For faults. Shak. To blame or fig fault t 
N. beautifully applied to inanimate t ingz. 
Fountains, o'er the pebbles, chid your ſtay.” 
E To ſcold or reprove ſeverely. © Wha | 
he to do to chde * Shah, To- 

make a noiſe.as in a 7 * ion, elegantly ap- 
| plied to inanimate things. . {6c Ane 
againſt the chiding flood.) 

. CHI'DER, S. one that 3 3s addifted 1 to res. 

f, or fond of blaming. 

CHIEF, Adj. [pronounced chef, from 

chef. Fr Fr. the head] the 18 part, or great- | 
rinc! u 

Aer ran b a ivity. "_ OY: * P 

dee . [pronounced cheef. See the 
adjefive] a — applied to one who; 
commands an army. In Heraldry, the upper tw 
part of an eſcutc „running acroſs from 
ſide to ſide. 

CHIE/FLESS,. Adv. without o chisf” or 
commander. "Chiefteſs 


3 armies,” . Pope. 
CHIE/FLY, Adv, generally ;.- For the moſt 
or greateſt part ; principally, 


to the lord, 

CHIE/FTAN, S. one who commands an 
army; the head of a Clan, 
CHI LBLAIN, S. {from chill, of _- Sax. 
cold, and b/ain, of bleyne, Relg, or blegene, 

dax. 2 ſmall red ſhining tu appear ing on 
the fingers, toes, and heels, and when breaE- 
ing out on the heels, called kibes. 
_ CHILD, S. folural 15 in imitation 
of the Dutch cild, Sax. nt, or perſon | 
ja its tendereſt years ; ON of a per- 
fon; the deſcendant of a man of any age, 
The children of Ephraim.“ 2 Cor. wry. 7. 
The produce, or effect, a beautiful metaphor. | 
** Child of integrity.“ Sbeh. 

To CHILD, V. N. to bring, or bear ekil · 
en, Fi prev, ta de prolific, et fruit- 


HIF/FRIE, S. an acknowledgment ang 4 the , major-geqeralſhi 


: 


rhildren 4 N - of ths * 
HV E a lying-in 3 or 
5 woman juſt after her delivery n 
CHI'LD-BIRTH, S. n . 


live 


which Herod's maſſacre of the children at Je-, 
. 2 account of Chriſt's birth, he" 


the interval between is fancy and youth. 
"CHUYLDISH, Adj. 9 2 2 
isnarance, fimplicity,. and es; 6 
and only. becoming a child. 
CHVLDISHLY, Adv. in _fach s manner 


214 W a child; A us, 


creet 15750 i 
VLDISHNESS, 8. want f dit 
knowledge, experience, and gravity. .- 
"CHV1DLESS, Adj. without children, 
 CHILDLIKE, Adj. that which . 
Gi ons and ſemiments of a child. f 


meg Peru are ſeparated iy he 
Eaſtward ſome pert nate, 
wy the frontiers of 2 25 ſome. 
uninhabited deſarts intervene 3. and others 
confine on Buenos Ayres. Its eftern bouh- 
dary i is the 
deg. nearly to that of Copeyapu, to 
30 min. S. e as * 
Spaniards, at Copoyapu, 4 termi⸗ 
lik at. . e 1 the ſouthern. 
extremity of which is in . 
, e. to E. 48 ae 
the Cordillera, which is here Cugen: 

ſeu bib, EN. ach. 
at ia, about thirty 
genius of the Indians of this kingdom S har, 
confiderably retarded the reduction of it by 
8 IE 2 
23 our particular governments; name- 
55 of Chili, Valpa-, 
fo, Valdivia, and C Its juriſdiftions, 

— 9 2. Rancagua. 3. Colcha- 
8. —— 6. Me- 


* SUNLIAR, | TT De, IS | 


A collection of f things 0 or amountint te 
by thouſand. ** 


CHILIF4'C „S. the 280 of 

ger ee 5 c 
8 FACE, a8 bf chyle. 

— OM AFASTORY, Adj. 'that which can, 


FH, & fiitgs, "Belg, cole, Sax. cold} 


Lale, or that w 


CHVLDERMAS: DAY, the day on 


noob. 8. the fate of a child 3 


? 
F 
1 
! 
1 
1 
7 


South Sea, extending from lat. 2 


2 1 3. C 8 a 
poyapu 7% vaſe. 10, "And, 
11. La Concept 


| Raps the the circulation of © 


— — — 4 
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a 1 


its — Figy 4 50 48 
e 


"Enri.t aa Spa of by 


— es os ae rn era 1 
Rr Fair "Fade: . 

ö e „ce dle ab 0 AN 
* LAT Nas of the . 


Petfepoliy, "fired Alczuivet' 
a e 118 nen | 


"Yi 
8 8 To the Tefation of "cold p 
Dy quality © eee d 


40 A | Bi 


n chien, br eblrm, by | 


V concert of birds or 


Aa. on the fort 


feends in a 7 82 1 Y or bil 
aſt; of a 5 
; Loos 1 8 
cy th 


1 by ee 4! Fs file 8 
pitee, l 4 er of Gerd 2 
der of "the K's ana. 
coming over the wantſe· tree . 
- CHIN, S. [che, Sax. up, Goth. | 
Brit, ena, Me Wa Arm, 12 On] 
gl brit ow of the «Fare from the 


CHINA,,S. 1 Go graphy . 2 7 ph 2 


empire, fituated on 
0 on the North 


Akatic continent, bo by 
and n from which it it * 
| vided, by a Re un wall, 15 bes 
leveth, On the Exft it if RATE 
ocean; on the Weſt by the empire of the 
| ev1 and India beyond the Ganges; and qr 
Sduth by the” kingdoms of Lac, 
Ava, Cochin China, and the Indien. ſea, 
fertifity, of the ol, the many natural, eng- 
ties * this place 3 the various of thei 
, the manners, cuſtoms, and genius of” 
. the pep ; their great improvementy' in a 
u 


factures 3 their janguage, compqdſi- 
Jens, and or Mey the pars cop 


| their ſhips ; the proceſs of making their pot 
celain or lacquered ware; their Lok fad 


rs an Maße, formerly uſed brics i in filk, cotton, or "multi ; their 


Fr 4 con! Id, | ſounding of the ſame” 
note => eral inſtroments at once. Th 9 ; 
ifig, ounding all of a Necple af. 


ations in 


wo 2 With 
their or 


y gente 
fs the ſyHable Fa 


SATY 

2 fe, which as the tame band 
as that of n ; 

Ty CHIME, V. N. to found 4 concord; 
to e ſcund. Figurgtively, to be g 
cal wer each othier, applied to rela- 
N 2 acquieſce in; to ages Wicht. 

ANY * to "make the concludin 
fyla 1 of ray ve end with the fame let: 
ters or ſound. 


"CHIMERA, 8. r 2 Poetical ne- 


tion of a monſter, compoſed of an union of 


the parts of diffetent ahimals. Fięuratively, 
= groundleſs or bai i imagination, Rick 5. 
Ll foundation in reaſon or natufe 
 CHIMF/RICAL,” Adj. that which'is the 
mere product of fancy or imagination; im- — 
„ fantaſtic, 

CHIME'RICALLY, Adj. in a wild, ab- 
tic, vain manner; without any reality 3 
without any exiſtence. but in the imagination, 
_ CHYMNEY, 8. Ichemince, Fr. cheminen: 

. caminus, Lat.] in Architecture, the 


che reader i . for his fi 
15 e Gens 8. Ipronounted lin- 15 


-  "] difficulty, or pant, and br 
3 in Medicine, a violent dry coughs 


8 Fr.  chiena, Ital. ] or n part 4 


lent Killin Dr und in printing of Rnent 
e ende bo bunten 2 qvration of the 
| colours, and a cigoſand other particulars, e- 
* e our ndtipe, and would e 

ly giye ye uſeful Pint: for improy ming Fol 
own manu Cures; — as "= compals 

| work will not g on d 
ace, 
halde's 


. 
in Lincoln, from Vyec beef, or Kich- 
ſrom kinchen, or EN to e _ 
„ Belg. a cou 
affecting 


— even to „et k 
is gener 8 en e ; 
: ' CHINE, S. feen eſchine, ex china, 


the 2 
| raining the ſpine'or back bone. f f Mi, * 


FpHt along the back: bone 

CHINK, S. (cine, Sar. Mincke, Belg, ci- 
nan, Sax. togape | a narrow gape, or opening, 
whereby the contact of the parts of 2 body ig 


wiſe. 
To CHINK, VA. to v make tone © Suu 
| pieces of any ' micta}-ſopnd'by { ſhaking ther "rol 
.gether. , Neuterly, 
ſhaked together ; to break i in Uifrs or apes, 
pplied to ground! | 
 CHINKY, Asi. ' foll of narrow holes, 
we: or lifre. 1 88 


_ SHINTS, 5. an. of 


fage or r Te which * moak a- 
: * 92 16 


2 
„ 


$ 


ion. I; | 


To CHINE, v. A. to cut jpto chingsy to | 


diffolved Fr. (mall or narrow openivs, _— | 


to make a ſound by being Jp 


C 


erally printed er the ward cher] Hl 


gil i RES 25 F 
oc , nall | club” —— No. 2 ** 
f n loaf, ap- Ta . 

1 loaf, e ang 00 J 12 


C HO 


"8 


4 4 
e ine - 24 
he he 


b We d , e, Hole rom e, T 


Sex. derail a ſmall 


19 85 
* Gut * Ar from + Larger, by 4 


the- inteſtines] the guts gr; 


bores, geaghlh 


ill, 19h, © 1 5 x #Ty; any ſmall piece cut off | a 25 Wache to hole of beaſts 54 ber 


ärger. 


| « th d off 
be ie 4 — Ae # 


tive a ſmall piece. 
557 0 Ts S, 


"the Hee a ſpoil] in Medicine, 


'RAGRICAL, Adj. [from chiragra} 
doing or being ſubject to the gout in the 


CHiROGRAPHY, 8. {from 50s 

band, and yer, to write or deſer] 

55 5 's 100 writing; a 5 pron of 

rſonꝰs 2 or palmiftry. _. 

and — a 15 one 1 2 to 

foretel future . y inſpe ing the lines 

of a perſon's hand, 

_. CHYROMANCY, 8 

2 pretended art of foretelling what ſhal 
n to a perſon, by inſpecting the lines of 

his OR: almiſtry, 

To CHIRP, V. N. [formed from the 
ſound] to make a noiſe like a ſparrow, or 
birds which call to one another. Uſed acłive- 
ly, to make gay, or cheerful. He takes 
his chir ping pint. pe. 

ChHiR BER, S. a bird that makes a noiſe 
like a ſparrow, or calls to another; a perſon | 
chat is gay, cheerful, or merry, 

CHIR RIGEON, 8. [commonly and cor- 
ruptly pronounced fargeon, from xug, Gr. a 
hand; and teyer, Gr. a work] one who cures 
ſach diſorders, hurts, or ailments, as re uire 
_— applications, or the operations of the 

and 


CHIRURGERY 8. i the 
art of curing wounds and yarious 


2 applications, or operations of 2 
and. 
CHIRU'RGIC, or CHIRU'RGICAL, 
Adj. having qualities fr for external or out- 
ward application. The chirurgica/ or phy- 
fieal virtues of wax. Martin, Belonging to 
external or manual operation, or applications 


in healin 

CHYSEL, 8. S. Ceiſeau, Fr, ciſelle, Ital. of 
ſciſum, ſupine of F/ wh Lat. ] a tool made of 
iron, pretty long, t thin, and ſometimes ground 
to an. edge, uſed in carpeatry, Joining, maſon- 
ry, ſculpture, Cc. 

CHIT, S. [from cito, Ital.] 2 young, little 
child z a mere baby: a word uſed in anger, 
and expreſſive of contempt, - 


rom xt» / Gr. a Hand, 
_ gout in | 


[See Chirononce] | 


the frill, or border ſewed on le of 
a man's ſhirt. 

CHIVALRY, S. L Er. 
080, From aua, Fr. a 7 
or militaty dignity. — Dees and orders of 
chivalry.” Bacon, The qualification. of 2 
knight, including Meal, nour,. and dex- 
terity in the uſe of aimg; 27h rofe 
rules to be obſerved by a night; an 
ture, or exploit. SY 

'CHIVES, 8. Cv, rene, Ft.] in Bat 
: fihe Ramina rey ſupport the ſummiits 5 io | 
$ | Fonter of flowers ; or the ſmall knobs gr 
on 2 ef ends of whe 


CHLOR O'sts; 8. [x 
graſs] in Medicine, 2 * N e 
maids, wie, or — vn lgarly i 2 


green ſickneſs, n 
CHO'COLATEY, 8. [$panith] ſometimes 
uſed for the nut of "the cocag-tree, 
botany, has an empalement of five ſpear- 
leaves; the flower has five petals irregularly 
indented, and five erect fatnſna; in the 


divided into five cells, com- 
preſſed, fleſhy feeds. It has but one ſpecies ; 
and was claſſed by Father Plumier who com- 
cer, r to ret 8 Toutnefort 

olate, when a 2 cake, 
from whence the liquor is 3 25 
tion of the nut, ſugar, and vanilla; to this 
fore add ſpices, eſpecially the but 


this mixture is diſagreeable to an pa- 
late. Chocolate-bouſe, is a where * 
chocolate is ſold ready and reſembling 


a coffee: houſe. 
CHOICE, S. chorx,, Fr,] a faculty or act 
of the will, by which it 2h ane thing to 
another, including that it is in our power to 
have determined otherwiſe. Figuratively, the 
preferring or determining in bebalf of a thing 
| on reaſonable motives ; the thing cholan 3 
that which merits a preference, or ought to be 
preferred; a variety of things offered to the 
a or jud t, that it may ſelect from 
thence thoſe which are beſt. To make chaice 
of, is to prefer or ſelect one or more thing 
Ba ſeveral which are propoſed to the judg- 
ment or will. 


CROICE, Adj. [comparative chaicer, fy 


perlative cbojce/t ; che, Fr.] of ſy 1 7 | 
barge 


cellence. Moſt raluadle, or I. cc 


CHIT-CHAT, S. a [a cant-word formed 
al the reduplication oz — and cor- 


e hours of life are loft.” Careful, 1 frugal, 


6 or profuſe. He that, 


figs (heel hen 40 


which, in 


ner is an oral germen, which afterwards 
comes an oblong pod, woody, wart : 
I. 42 Te 86 ag 


Ut 
170 
1 


„ 


; e toy, WS 1 , ; 
| . CoTEELxss, Adj. without the power 


df e 3 | 3 
-. CHOVCELY, Adv. with all the qualifica- 


2 @ preference, ; 5 
© CHOVCENESS, S. that quality which de- 
termines the will to give it a preference ; va- 
hee, or ſuperior excellence which claims a pre- 


' CHOIR, S. pronounced quir; chorus La 
BE s 'Ds« { pronou | Lat. 
«2 band or company of 2 560 The chorr 

together ſung Te Deum. Shak. ** The cboir 
of angels. Faller. That part of a church 
- where the choriſters and clergy are placed. 
- To CHOKE, V. A. to ſtop up the paſſage 
of the throat ſo, that a perſon cannot breathe; | 
to kill by ſtopping a perſon's breath. To ſtop 
up any paſſage ; to intercept or obſtruct the 
motion of any thing. 
CHOKE, . Botany, the ee ee 
bend oy: part of an artichoke, immedia 
covering the fleſhy part of the bottom, F 
> CHO'/KE-PEAR. S. in Gardening a rough, 
* harſh unpalatable pear, 
CC CHO'KY, Adj. that which cannot eaſily 
be ſwallowed, but is apt to ſtick in the paſi- 
Atze, and flop the breath, _ 

' CHO'LER, S. [cholera, Lat. colere, Fr.] 
in Anatomy, the bile z which abounding very 

much in angry perſons, is uſed figuratively for 


anger. 3 a 
- - CHO'LERIC, or CHO'LERICK, Adj. a- 
"bounding with choler, Figuratively, angry; 
. eafily provoked ; paſſionate, „ 

To CHOOSE, V. A. ¶ preter Icheſe, I haue 
choſen, ar choſe, from ceoſan, Sax. choiſer, Fr. 
' kiefen, Teut. kbyſer, Belg. chozidan, Perl. 
cheice, Pol. ſchoxere, Ruff. ] to prefer, or take 
from ſ things offered ; to give the pre- 
' ference to; to will; to ſelect; or pick out of 
a number. 3 
CHOO!SER, S. one who has the power of 
| choefing ; one who has a right to vote for a 
perſon who is candidate for any poſt ; an elec- 

tor · 3 

Toe CHOP, Mg _—_ 9 

ebept. tappen, . wayper, Fr.] to cut wi 

a Cleaver, axe, or chopping knife, by a quick 
and ſudden ftroke ; to devour or eat quickly. 

5 ing up your entertainment. Dod. 
Neuterly, to change with a quick and uner- 

pected motion. The wind cbopy about. 

To appear as if cut, applied to the effects of 

cold or hard weather on the hands.“ Her pretty 

cbept hands. Shak, 3 

To'EHOP, V. A. Ly Belg. ceapen, 

Sax, te Buy] to purchaſe by exchanging one 

thing for another ; to take a thing back again 

which had been given in exchange; to be 
fickle in one's choice, Joined with the word 
change, We go on chopping and changing our 


tions which ſhould determine the will to give | ches. King. A chink, cleft, hole, baſe . 


* 


off your chopping 


Guo 


cke of bio time, will 4.0. . of bis o. Vith ſubtleties, and nice diſtinQiens, © Leave | 


of 1 ic,” 4 L* . At: 
CHOP, S. 4 der wy u ſudden 


| blow z a piece of meat cut off from” a joint, 


generally confined to mutton, ** Mutton 


cuity made by the warping of wood, Chop-bouſe, 
a kind of cook's ſhop, where . ready 
dreſſed, ſo called from their dealing moſtly in 
" CHOTPPING, Ad. [from 2 e 112 
HO'PPING, Adj. [from « | 
4 10 to Ab. „% The fir ad h 
cbopping child. Fent. Chopping- block, a lon 
cbs _ of wood, uſed by E to there 
or chop their meat upon. Cbopping-knife, a 
larger ſort of knife, uſed for haven —*.— 
—: | 
CHO'PPY, Adj, [from chop] full of holes, 
or clefts ; appearing as if cut, or chopt, ow- 
ing to the effects of cold, applied to the hands, 
Sc. Her choppy finger. Shak. 
CHOPS, S. [it has no ſingular, and is 
ſuppoſed by Johnſon to be a corruption of Chap] 
the mouth of a beaſt. Figuratively, uſed in 
contempt, for the mouth of a man, 
CHO RAL, [from cborws, Lat.] belonging 
to, or compoſing a choir, or chorus. 
CHORD, [pronounced hard, as if the 5 
was dropped; when it implies a ſtring made 
of hemp or filk, it is ſpelt cord, but when it 
retains its primitive ſenſe, the b is retained]. 
the ftring of a muſical inſtrument, by the vi- 
bration of which all ſounds are excited, as by 
its diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are de- 
termined, In Geometry, a right line, ter- 
minating at each of its extremities in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, but not paſſing through 
its centre, Line of chords, is one of the lines 
of the ſector or plane ſcale, In Anatomy, a 
little nerve extended over the drum of the ear, 
ſuppoſed by ſome to vary and modify ſounds 
that beaton the tympanum, in the ſame man- 


| ner as the braces or ſtrings ſtretched over the 


war- drum. 
CHORIA/MBUs, 8. [Lat.] in Latin Po- 
etry, a foot conſiſting of four ſyllables, the 
firſt and laſt of which are long, and the two 
middle ones ſhort, g , 
CHO/RION, S. [from xwpew, Gr, to hold 
or contain] in Anatomy, a- thick, ſtrong, 
whitiſh membrane, covered with a great num- 
ber of branches of yeins and and arteries, and 
the outward membrane which wraps the ftetus. 
 CHO/RISTER, one who fings in a choir 
generally applied to fignify a ſinging boy. Fi- 
guratively, one who fings- or males part of a 
chorus, beautifully applied to birds. The 
| arial cheriſters. 5 * 
CHORO'GRAPHER, 9. {from x»pn, Gr. 
a region, and ypaquw, to deſcribe] he that de · 
ſcribes particular regions or countries, 
CHORO'GRAPHY, 8. [See CHORO- 
GCRAPHER] the art of diſctibing particular 


friends,” L'Efr. wa bandy; to perplex 


regions and countries, either in words or by 
| ; — map: 


|  dience for the introduction of any particular 


| on the ſtage. 


to anoint] the act of anointing; applied gene- 


doth importing the validity of his claim to 


Aufm. 


ho profeſſed the religion of Jeſus, were at 


CUR 
maps. Its object is more confined than that 


of geography, and more extenſive than that of 


topography. 

CHO/RUS, 8. [Lat.] a number of fingers 
Joining in the ſame pieceor tune. Figuratively, 
that part of a ſong in which a whole company 
join. In Antient Drama, one or more perſons 
preſent on the ſtage during a dramatic perform- 
.ance, 'ſuppoſed ſometimes as by-ſtanders, at 
others ſerving to introduce or prepare the au- 


incident ;. and originally the only performers 


CHOSE, the preter of Chooſe. 
CHOYSEN, the participle paſſive of Chooſe. 
CHOUGH, S. ſceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.] 
in Natural Hiſtory, a bird, like a jack-daw, 
but ſomewhat bigger, which frequents rocks 
dy the ſea- fide, 3 
CHOULE, S. [commonly pronounced and 
written jo, from gula, Lat a throat] the 
crop of a bird, adhering to the lower fide of 
the bill, and deſcending by its throat, ſome- 
what reſembling a bag or ſatchel, and ſerving 
a kind of firſt ſtomach to prepare its food 
for-digeſtion, 
To CHOUSE, V. A. to deprive a perſon 
of any thing by plauſible Fories, or falſe pre- 
tences. | | 
' CHOUSE, S. one who is a proper object 
for fraud; a bubble, or tool; a trick or ſham, 
CHRISM, S. [from xęicha, Gr. of xgio, 


rally to anointing, as the initiation into ſome 
office, or rendering a perſon qualified for ſome 
profeſſion, in a ſcriptural ſenſe. 

CHRIST, [Chr:fflus, Lat, of Xgiyog, Gr 
anointed, Criſt, Sax. ] one of the appellations 
given to our Lord and -Savior Jeſus, ſignifying 
the ſame as Meſſiah, uſed by the Jews, and 


the high character he aſſumed, and the reality 
of his being qualified to undertake the great 
work of redemption. ow 

To CHRIVSTEN, V. A. ſchriſfnian, Sax. 
from Ci, Sax. Chriſt] to initiate or enter 
into the church of Chriſt by the ſacrament of 
baptiſm, Figuratively, to give a thing a name, 
alluding to the practice of naming perſons at 
this ceremony. Chriſten the thing what you 
will.” Burner. | 

CHRVUSTENDOM, 8. [criflendome, Sax. 
from criſtene, Sax. Chriſtian and dome, Sax. 
office, province, or dominion] the collective 


—_— 


rity. _ | 
CHRO'NOGRAM, S. [from 
time, and yeauun, a writing, 


CHR 
CHRISTIAN, . chriſtians } 7 Lat. — 
kene, criftene folc, — — Sax, ] pr — 
the Chriſtian religion. The Mof# Chriſtian king 
is a title aſſumed by the King of France, ſup- 
poſed by French antiquarians to have been gi- 
ven originally by Gregory the Great to Charles 
—_—_— and to have been borne- by his ſuc- 
. ' 7 
CHRI'STIAN-NAME, _ criſlene na- 
man, N is that name which is given a per- 
ſon at his baptiſm. * 
CHRISTIA/NITY, S. [chritiente. Fr. 
the doctrines delivered by Chriſt and his A 
tles, and profeſſed by Chriſtians. 
To CHRISTIANI ZE, V. A. [from criſ- 
nian, Sax. ] to convert a perſon, or convince 


pe , 
him of the truth of the doctrines of Chriſtia· - 


nity. 

TrurIsTIMAs, S. the day on which the 
nativity of our blefſed Saviour is celebrated. 
Chriſimas-box, a box in which money collected, 
as gifts, by. ſervants, at Chriſtmas, is kept. 
Figuratively, the collections made at Chrif- 
mas. 8 - | 
CHRO/MA, 8. [Gr. colour] in Rhetpric, 
the method made uſe of to palliate any circum» 
ſtance. : 


ing. 

CHRO NIC, or CHRONICAL, Adj. from 
x2ov0;, Gr.] that which endures or laſts a 
long time, In Medicine, applied to thoſe diſ- 
eaſes which are oppoſed to the acute, or ſuch 
as ſoon come to a criſis, 
CHRO/NICLE, S. {chronigue, Fr.] a re- 
gular account of tranſactions in the order they 
happen; a hiſtory, 

To CHRO!NICLE, V. A. to inſert in an 
hiſtory; to be recorded; to be made famous, 
or handed down to, the memory of poſterity, 
cc In two days I expected to be chronicled in dit · 
ty. Congreve's Old Batch. | 
CHRO'/NICLER, S. one who writes a re- 
gular account of tranſactions according to the 


ſtorian; one who tranſmits any fact to poſta- 


tape to 
write] an inſcription. whoſe numeral leuters 


compoſe ſome particular date. 


CHRONO'LOGER, S. one who makes 


the ſettling the dates of former tranſactions 


body of Chriſtians ; thoſe parts wherein Chri- his particular ſtudy. ; 


ſtianity is proſeſſed. 
CHRVSTENINO, S. the ceremony of bap- 


CHRIS / TIAN S. [ebriſtianus, Lat. xęicia- 
76, Gr. ] a perſon who beheves in Chritt, and 


firſt termed diſciples, bur the title of Cbriſ- 
dan was firſt given to thoſe of Antioch, as 


_ proteſſes the principles of his religion. They | nology. = 05 . 
CHRONOLOł GIS T, S. See CHRONO- 
LO GER. 


CHRONO/LOGICAL, Adj. relating to 


chronology ; the periods in which any tranſac- 


tions happened. . 


CHRONOLO'/GICALLY. Adv. in ſuch 


a manner as is conſiſtent with the rules of chro- 


appears from the As of rbe Apo/Hes, } 


' CHRONO'LQGY, s. [See CHRONO- | 
Fi LOGER.} 


CHROMATIC, Adj. [from chroma] in 
Painting that part which confiſts in colour- 
| 


order in whieh they were performed; an hi- 
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king's reigns he was appointed æmbaſfador er- 


daughter of Sir John Drake, baronet, His 


{ 


tac dinary 


LOGER] the art of tracing the times where- | ſiſter, who was maid of honour to the ducheſy ; * 
in any remarkable tranſaction is performed. of Vork, recommended him to the duke 3 | 8 
CHRONO METER, S. | from xgoves, Gr. | who made him one of his pages of honour 3 ; For 
and ige] an inftrument uſed for the mea- | and ſoon afterwards preſented him with a pair 83 
ſuring time. ä of colours in the guards, In 1672, the duke 0 
CHRY'SALIS, S. [of xgucoc, Gr.] in Na- of Monmouth gave him a captain's commiſ- lar 
tural Hiſtory, a worm or caterpillar in its ſe- ſion in his own regiment, when he ſerved un- : M 
cond ſtate, wherein it continues without eat- | der his Grace, in the Netherlands, againſt the "ff - 
ing, or any motion unleſs in its tail, for ſome | Dutch, who were at variance with Lewis XIV. Ge 
time, till it burſts its pellicle, and changes in- | Here he learned the art of war under that till 
to a moth or butterfly. | great general marſhal Turenne, and laid hold aw 
CHR'YSQOLITE, S. [from xgvo©-, Gr. | of every opportunity of ſignalizing bimſelf, | 8 
and Naheg] a general term given by the an- being a volunteer in all difficult enterprizes. wh 
cients to all precious ſtones, that had a caſt of | At the fiege of Maeſtricht the next year, he * 
gold or yellow in their compoſition, Among | was the firſt who mounted a breach in a half the 
moderne, a precious ſtone ef a duſky-green | moon that the Dutch had retaken, and plant- exp 
colour, with a caſt of yellow, ed the French colours thereon with his own His 
CHUB, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a non-ſpi- | hand. Upon his return to England, king ods 
nous fiſh, or that which has no prickly fins, Charles promoted him to be lieutenant colonel | | this 
and only one on its back. _- of Sir Charles Lyttleton's regiment of foot. Fans 
CHU'BBED, Adj. Figuratively, having a | In 168x he marrid Sarah, daughter and co- "2890 
large head, alluding to that of a chub, | heireſs of Richard Jennings, eſq; of Sand- chat 
To CHUCK, V. N. to make a noiſe like | ridge, in Hertfordſhire, In 1682 he attended grac 
a partridge, or a hen calling her chickens. the duke of York into Scotland, when the elec 
To CHUCK, V. A. [choc, Fr.] to give a | frigate they were on board running aground, | On 
perſon a gentle ſtroke under the chin; to en- they narrowly eſcaped, 130 ſeamen being loſt, — 
deavour to throw money into a hole, made in | Next year he was created lord Churchill, and th 
the ground, at ſome diſtance, | baron of Eymouth, in the kingdom of Scot- A 
+ CHUCK, S. the noiſe of a hen; an ex- land, and had the command of the third troop * 
preſſion of endearment; a caſt, by which a-| of horſe guards given him, Upon the accei- 2 poſſe 
perſon endeavours to throw money into a hole | fion of James II. on Feb. 6, 1684-5, he _ 
made in the ground for that purpoſe. Chuck- continued him in all his employments, created Wort 
 farthirg, a play wherein money is chucked in- him baron Churchill of Sandridge, in the prifo 
to a hole made in the ground. county of Hertford, advanced him to be a bri- en 
To CHUC'KLE, V. A. | ſchaecken, Belg.] | gadier-general, and ſent him ambaſſador to this 
to laugh vehemently, ſo as to be out of breath; | France, to notify king Charles's death, and led, 
to call like a hen. Figuratively, to fondle, | his own acceſſion, Upon his return, he was 1 
or chuck under the chin. ſent to command the troops in the Weſt if be 
CHUFF, S. a coarſe, heavy, blunt, ſurly, | againſt the duke of Monmouth, who had taken PRIN: 
and paſſionate clown. _ | up arms againſt his ſovereign, and greatly con- 5 
CHU'FFILY, Adv. in a ſurly moroſe man- tributed to the victory at Sedgemore, which of gr 
ner. John anſwered chufþly,”* 'Clariſſu, | put an end to the rebellion, As he was one mate 
CHU'FFY, Adj. ſurly, moroſe. of thoſe who had invited the prince of Orange bao 
CHUMP, S. a thick heavy piece ef wood, | over, he joined him, upon his landing, at purpo 
leſs than a block. 8 Sherborne, excuſing himſelf to the king by ſiege 
CHURCH, S. [cyric, circe, Sax. kercke, \ letter for this conduct. His highneſs conti- Huy, 
Belg. Aircb, Teut. xveiaun, Gr. from xugiog, | nued him a gentleman of the bedchamber ; treats 
Lord, and 6x95, a houſe] the whole collective | promoted him to the rank of a lieutenant- ge- left re 
body of Chriſtians. The whole catholic | neral ; and in April 1689, he was created earl priſon 
church. A body or aſſembly of Chriſtians, | of Marlborough, in the county of Wilts ; and ment 
united by the ſame priaciples and duCtrines, | the ſame year he commanded the Engliſh for- 2Qual 
and making uſe of the ſame mode of worſhip ; | ces in Flanders. Next year he was ſent over Ih Sw: 
a place of worſhip. In Architecture, a large | to Ireland, and reduced Corke and Kinſale. the my 
oblong building, conſiſting of a ſteeple, bel- In 1691, he aitended king William all the. the 
fry, nave, choir, iſſes, c. Ii ſuammer in Flandeis, In 1692 he fell into taken 
To CHURCH, V. A. to read the peculiar | diſgrace (upon what occaſion is not clearly killed 
ſervice, of returning thanks to God for a hap- | known) and the king diſmiſſed him his ſer- bert 
py delivery, with the perſon who is recovered | vice, and ſoon after he was ſent to the Tower, diate! 
| from child- bed. | with ſome other peers, upon a tale accuſa- 9 
CRU/RCHILL [ Joxx] duke of Marlbo- tion of high treaſon, In 1698 he was taken ber, a 
rough, boin June 24, 1650, was ſecond ſon | into favour again, and appointed governor to of pay 
of Sir Winſion Churchill, knight, of Wot- | the duke of G ouceſter, and ſworn of the pri- 20, ſe 
ton, in the county of Wilts, by Elizabeth, vy council, Towards the latter end of the - M. 
tne 


traordinary to the States- General, general of 


forces in Holland. In 1702, upon the death 
of the king, he was entruſted with the chief 
command of the confederate forces, and a ſa- 


garriſon, attacked and took the yacht on board 


a year out or the poſt- office, for life, to ſupport 


led, wounded, and taken priſoners. Upon bis 


20, ſeitliog the honours and dignities of duke 


CHU 


foot, and commander in chief of his majeſty's 


lary of 10, oool. per ann. allowed him, when, 
May 4, war was declared againſt France by 
Great- Britain, the Emperor, and the States- 
General, though the French did not proclaim 
till July 3d. As he was paſſing Guelders by 
water, a party of 35 men, iſſuing from the 


which he was; but, with his uſual preſence 
of mind, producing a paſs granted to his bro 
ther general Churchill, which was long before 
expired, he was ſuffered to proceed. Upon 
his return to England, he had the thanks of 
the parliament for his conduct, and the queen 
this winter created him marquis of Blandtord, 
and duke of Marlborough, and gave him gogol. 


that dignity. In the campaign of 1703, his 
grace took Bonne, the ufual reſidence of the 
elector of Cologne, with Huy and Limbourg. 
On July 2, 1704, his grace attacked the 
enemy, wha were chiefly Bavarians, ſtrongly 
intrenched at Schellenberg, and entirely de- 
feated them, driving great numbers of them 
into the Danube; and next morning he took 
poſſeſſion of Donawert. On Auguſt 4, at 
the famous battle of Blenheim, he totally 
routed the enemy, and took Marſha] Tallard 
prifoner, whom he afterwards brought with 
him to England,” The loſs of the French in 
this engagement was computed at 30, ooo kil- 


arrival in England, he not only had the thanks 
of both houſes of parliament, but the com- 
mons addreſſing the queen to perpetuate his 
memory, her majeſty declared her intention 
of granting the intereſt of the crown in the 
manor of Woodſtock, free from all incum- 
brances, and a bill paſſed both houſes for that 
purpoſe, In June 1705, his grace raiſed the 
ſiege of Liege, and the next month retook 

uy, and paſſed the enemy's hoes, who re- 
treated with ſo much precipitation, that they 
left ooo men behind them, who were made 
prifoners The emperor, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his eminent ſervices,” made him an 
actual grant of the territory of Mundelheim 
In Swabia, May the 24d, 1706, was fought 
the memorable battle of Ramellies, in which 
the enemy had about $000 killed, and o 
taken priſoners ; but his grace had two horſes 
killed under him. He paſſed the Dyle the 
next day, and the ſtates of Brabant imme- 
diately ſent their ſubmiſſion to his grace. He 
arrived in England the latter end of Novem- 
ber, and received the thanks of both "houſes 
of parliament ; and an act paſſed, December 


of Marlborough upon his poſterity, annexing 


the manor of Woodtock and Blenheim-bouſe, 


6 
On July 12, 1908, the duke and prince Eu- 
gene beat the French at: Oudenard, where the 
enemy had 4ooo killed, oo wounded, and 
7000 taken priſoners ; for which the thanks 
of the houſe of commons were tranſmitted to 
him while at Bruſſels, and he received thoſe 
of the lords on his arrival, On Sept. 11, he 
attacked the French at Malplaquet, and ob- 
tained a victory, but with the loſs of a great 
number of men. In 1710, Doway, Fort 
Scarpe, Bethune, and ſome other places, were 


taken; On December 28, he arrived in Eng- 
land; but, the miniſtry being changed, not 


meeting with the uſual reception, and his 


ducheſs having ineurred the queen's diſpleaſure, 
he reſigned all his places ; but her majefty re- 
newed his commiſſion, and made a diſpoſition 
of the other generals to his ſatisfaction. In 
April 1711 his grace joined the army, and on 
the Toth of Auguſt he inveſted Bouchain, 
which ſurrendered Sept. 13th, the garriſon 
being made priſoners of war, , This was his 


laſt military exploit; for he now found him- 


ſelf accuſed by the houſe of commons of talæ- 
ing large ſums yearly from the contractors for 
bread and bread-waggons, which was voted 
illegal; and that the two and a half per cent. 
deducted from the foreign troops, ought to be 
accounted for. This aceuſation his grace an- 
ſwered. However, the ſpirit of faction run- 
ning ſtrongly againit him, on January 1, 1712, 
he was removed from all his offices of truſt ; 
and finding every attempt made uſe of to ren- 
der him odiovs, he wiſely withdrew, and em- 
barked for Oſtend Nov. 30, where, on his ar- 


rival, he was ſaluted with a general diſcharge | 


of the cannon, as he was at other places 
but, returning again to England in 1714, he 


f 


landed at Dover the very day queen Anne died; 


and king George reſtored him to all his dig- 
nities, though he never more appeared at the 


head of an army; but retired from buſineſs, 


ſpending the remainder of his days in the coun- 
try. He died at Windſor- lodge, June 16, 
1722, in the 73d year of his age, and was 
buried, Auguſt 9, with all the pomp due to 
his great ſervices, in Weſtminſter Abbey, at 
his majefty's expence, . 
CHU/RCHMAN, S. one who profeſſes the 
religion or mode of worſhip by law eſtabliſn - 


ed; a miniſter, or perſon who officiates in a 
church. | 1 5 


CHU'RCHW ARDEN, S. [cyricean-ealder, 
Sax, or from church and warden, of wwearden, 
to watch, or keep} an officer elected yearly, 
in Eafter week, by the miniſter and pariſhion- 


"CHURCH-YARD, S. the ground adjoin- 
ing to a church, wherein the dead are buried, 
* CHURL, S. [carl, Brit. a ruſtie, or clown, 
karl, 1ſt. an old man, kaerl, Belg. firong] a 
clown, or unpoliſhed 3 Figęura- 
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tively, = moroſe, ſurly, or ill-bred perſon ; a | 
+ niggard, or a miſer. 


CHU'RLISH, S. like a rude, ignorant, 
N clown; farly, uncivil, ſelfiſh, avari- 


"CHU'RLISHLY, Adv. in a rude, uncivil, 
unkind, or brutal manner. 

@HU'/R LISHNESS, S. rude, obſtinate, and 
ſurly behaviour. 


CHURN, S. a veſſel in which cream, by | 


Violent or long agitation, is turned into butter, 

To CHURN, V. A. to make butter, * 

t and continual motion. 

To CHUsE. See CHOOSE. 

CHYLA'CEOUS Adj. {from chyle] con- 
Kiſting of chyle ; partaking of the qualities of 
cbyle ; reſembling chyle. 

CHYLE, S. [ xv, Gr.] in the Animal 
OEconomy, az milky, infipid liquor, conſifting 
of oily and mucilaginous particles extracted 
from diſſolved aliments of every kind, and by 

a peculiar mechaniſm conveyed to the blood. 

_ CHYLIFA/CTION, S. the act of convert- 

the juice of aliments into a white liquor, 
the chyie. 

CHYLEF ACTIVE, Adj. [See CHYLI- 
FACTION] having the power of making 
chyle ; endued with the quality of converting 
aliment into chyle. 

CHVYLOPOE TIC, Ad. [from xv, and 
wow, Gr.] having the power or office of 
converting aliment into chyle. The chylepoe- 
tic organs. Arbuth. 

CHY'LOUS, Adj. conſiſting of chyle; re- 
>< "yg or partaking of the qualities of 


Hv 'MIC, or CHYMICAL, Adj. [chy- 
wicus, Lat.] made by or relating to chymiſtry. 

CHY'MICALLY, Adv. in a chymical 
Manner. 

CHY'MIST, or CHEMIST, S. [Sec 
CHY MISTRY] a profeſſor of chymiſtry. 

CHY'MISTRY, S. [from xvfαee, Gr.) 
an art by which ſenfible bodies, contained in 
veſſels, are ſo changed by means of fire, that 
their ſeveral powers and virtues are thereby 
diſcovered, their ſeveral ſubftances are ſepa- 
rated, and new bodies are compoſed by the 
mixture of different ſubſtances or ingredi- 
ents. 

CIBA'/RIOUS, Adj. [ cibarius, Lat. ] proper 
for food ; partaking of the qualities ＋ food ; 
edible. 

CVCATRICE, or CICATRIX, s. . 2 
o little ſeam, or elevation of callous fle 
Ing and remaining on the ſkin, after the heal- 

ing of a wound, 

CICATRVSANT, or CICATRISIVE, 
Adj. in Medicine, applied to ſuch applications, 
as are deficcative, aid nature to repair the (kin 

of a wound, and form an eſchar.” © 

CICATRIZA'TION, S. in Surgery, the 
aft of healing a wound; the ſlate of being 
healed or ſkinned over. 


2 


* 


IN 


To CICATRIZE, V. A. [from creatrix 
to apply ſuch medicines to wounds, As 


and ſkin them over; to heal and fein a wound 
Over. 


CIVCELY, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of Jeveer 
C 


Denon erOUs. Adj. [from cicborium, 
Lat. ] having the qualities vf — « Bitter 
cichoraceous plants. Floyer. : 
CICU'TA, S, [Lat.] in Botany, a vege- 
table poiſon, divided into major and minor x 
likewife a poiſonous juice, or liquor expreſſed 
from the cicuta aquatica, with which the A- 
| thenians uſed to put their ſtate criminals to 
death, Twas with this that Socrates was 
1 | 
CIDER, 8. ſcidre, Fr. d. a, Ital. org 

Lat. ouege, Gr. J2w, Heb.] a briſk, cool 
liquor prepared from the juice of apples made 
vinous by fermentation. 

CIDERIST, S. a maker of cider. 

CUDERKIN, S. [from cider and "OR a di- 
minutive particle e liquor made of the 
murk, or groſs matter of the apples, after the 
cider is preſſed out, by the addition of boiled 
wie which is ſuffered to infuſe for * 

« 
CIE'LING, See CEILING. 
* S. [Fr.] a candle carried in 


CVLIA, S. [Lat. Nin Anatomy, the palli- 
ſadoes of ſtiff hairs where with the eyes are 
guarded. ; 

CPFLIARY, Adj. [cilizm, Lat.] in Apato- 
my, belonging to the eyelids, . 

CI'METER, S. [| cimetarra, Span. and Port. 
from chimeter, Turk. ] a fort of a ſword, uſed 
by the Turks, ſhort, heavy; flat, with but 
one edge, and curved towards the point. It 
is ſometimes ſpelt „or ſcimetar. 

CIN'CTURE, S. a girdle, or cloathing 
__ round the body. Figuratively, an inclo- 

ure 

CIN'/DER, S. [cindre, Fr. finder, Sax, and 
Teut. cineri, Ital. of cineres, Lat.] coals burnt 
till moſt of their ſulphur is conſumed, reduced 
to a porous Cake, and quenched before they 
turn to aſhes; a "red-hot coal that has ceaſed 
to flame, 

CFNERATION, S. ¶ cineres, Lat.] in Chy- 
miſtry, the act of reducing a body to aſhes, 
| CINERVTIOUS, 8. [ cineritius, of cineras, 
Lat.] having the form, or reſembling aſhes. 

CUNNABAR,S. { z:waBag, Gr. cinnabaris, 
Lat.] a mineral ſubſtance, red, heavy, and 
brilliant ; the ore out of which quickfilver j 18 
drawn, coakting partly of a ſulphurous, and 
partly of a mercurial nature. 

CYNNA MON, S. [ cinnamomum, Lat.] the 
bark of an aromatic tree reſembling the cam- 
phire, or olivz-tree, and growing in the iſland 
of Ceylon. 

_ CINQUE, 8. [Fr.] in gaming, a five on 


dice, Wc, | 
CIN/QUEFOIL, 


L 


| young twig, ſhoot, or ſprout of a tree; a 


' another alternately, A fpllogiſtic circle, is 


C1K 
, CIN'QUBFOIL, 8. a kind of five-leaved, 


on, 8. ¶ fon, or ſcion, Fr.) in Botany, 


ſhoot ingrafted or inſerted on a ſtock. 

CV/PHER, S. [cbifre, cifra, Ital. fpbre, men 
Heb, numbers] an arithmetical character or 
number marked thus (o), though of no value 
itſelf, in integers it encreaſes the value of fi- 
gures, when ſet on the right hand, and de- 
creaſes them in the fame proportion, when ſet 
before them, in decimal fractions; a collecti- 
on or aſſemblage of letters, conſiſting of the 
initials of a perſon's name, interwoven toge- 
ther, and cugraved on plate, or painted, in- 
Read of eſcutcheons, on coaches z certain 
characters made uſe of by perſons to conceal 
the . ſubjets they write about from others; 
the key to explain any private characters. A 
meer cypber, a perſon of no importance or in- 
tereſt, 

To CV/PHER, V. N. to perform the ope- 
rations of arithmetic, 

CIRCLE, S. [circulus, Lat. circle, Fr.] i in 
Geometry, a plane figure, comprehended un- 
der one line only, to which all lines drawn 
from a point in the middle are equal. Figu- 
ratively, a curve line, which being continued, 
ends in the point from whence it begun, bav- 
ing all its parts equidiſtant from a point in the 
middle called the center: but this is properly | d 
the periphery or circumference of a circle ; 
the circumference or extremities of any round 
body ; an aſſembly of people forming a ring; 
a company; a ſeries of things following one 


when one of the premiſes is queſtioned and 
oppoſed, and attempted to be proved by the 
concluſion, Circles of the empire, are ſuch as 
have a right to be preſent at the diets, they 
are ten in number. - 

To CIRCLE, V. A. to move round any 
thing; to ſurround, encompaſs, or incloſe ; 
to confine, or keep together, 


CURCLED, Part. having the form uf a} 


circle. 
CI'RCLET, S. [a diminutive of ai a 
circle; an orb. 
CI'RCLING, Adj. ſurrounding or encom- 
paſſing like a cirele. 
CUVRCUTF, S. [eircuit, Fr. cirenitus, Lat. 


from circumes, Lat. to go round] the movintz 


round any thing; ; the motion or revolution of 
a planet round its orbit ; a ſpace incloſed with 
a circle ; the cireumference of any thing; the 
ſpace which any thing meaſures in going round 
it ; a ring, a crown, or that which encircles 
any thing; the journeys taken by the judges, 
into different counties, to adminiſter Juſtice in, 
thoſe places that are diſtant from London; 
the particular tract viſited by a judge. 

To CVRCUIT, V. N. to move round, or 
in a eitcie. 


| CIR 
bg vie- that which moves it 


REP TIox, 8. [cirouitio, Lat.] che at 
a | of going round abowt, Figorativey, cifcum- 
2 z compaſo, or of a- 


CIRCU'LAR, Adj, [cireulaire, Fr, ' cireu« 
laris, Lat] round, in the forth of a Cirtle. Fi- 
guratively, ſucceſſion, in which that which 
proceeds firft returfis again. Cirentar dme, a 
letter addrefſed to ſeveral perſons z who have 
the ſame intereſt in ſome common affair. G. 
cular- lines, ſuch ſtraight lines as are divided by 
the divifions made in the arch of a circle, G- 
cular- ſailing, is that which is performed it the 
arch of a great circle, 

CVRCULARLY, Adv. in the form of 2 
circlez with a circular tnotion. 

To CYRCULATE, V. N. {from circulus 


to be conſtantly changing its oer. 

CIRCULA/TION, 8. the a of moving 
in a circle; à motion wherein a body return 
ina curved line to the point from which it ſer 
out; a ſeries os ſucceſſion, in which things 
preſerve the ſame order, and return to the ſame 
ſtate 3 the circulation of the blood was diſcoverd 
in England in 1728, by Hervey, Circulation, 
in Chymiſtry, is a motion given to liquors, in 
a circulating glaſs, caufing them to and 

deſcend. 

CIRCULA'TORY, 8. [from crculate] in 
| Chymiſtry, a glaſs veſſel, conſiſting of two 
parte, luted on each other, wherein the neſt 
parts mouat to the top, and finding no paſſage 
fall down again. 

CIRCULA/TORY, Adj. applied to letters, 
See the article CIRCU!/LAR. 

CIRCU'/MAMBIENCY, 8 Cern, Lat. 
and ambio, Lat.] the act of encompaſſing os 
ſurrounding. 

CIRCUMA/MBIENT, Part. are 
bien, Lat. ] compaſſing a thing ronndg encir- 
ling; inclofing ; furrounding; 

To CIRCUMCTSE, V. A. [from circum, 
Lat. round about, and ſcindo, Lat. to cut] to 
eut off the prepuce or foreſkin. Figuratively, to 


by circumcifion, i. e. to live in a conformity 
with the divine command. Circamcife the 
foreskin of your heart. Deut. x. 16. 
CIRCUMCISION, S. from circumciſe] 
the act of cutting off the foreskin. Figuratively, 
Judaiſm, or a Jew. © Cometh this bleſſed · 
neſs on the circumci/ion only.“ Rom. iv. 9. 
CIRCU/MFERENCE, S. Lei 
Lat. of circum, round, and fero, Lat. to car- 
ry] the periphery of a eirele; the ine includ- 
ing and furrounding any thing ; the ſpace inclo- 
ſed in a circle; the extremities of a round body. 
Figuratively, aby thing of a round form. 
© The broad i hung on his houl- 


ders like a moon. Par. , 


»CIRCUITE'ER, or CIRCUITER, 8. obe 
\ a ; r ; ? N LR, — 1 . | 


To CIRCU'MFERENCE, v. A. to in- 


Lat.] to move in a civele ; to be in uſe, fo as. 


reduce the mind to ſuch a ftate as was typriied 
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ay of expreſſing a perſon's ſentiments, 


CIR 


" Include in a cirele ; to cireumſeribe, or confine 


« Included only in itſelf, or circuferenced by 


is ſurface. Bacon. 


CIRCUMF ERENNTOR, S. [from eircum- 
Fero, Lat. ] an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors in 


taking angles, conſiſting of a braſs index with 


fights, à compaſs, and mounted on a ſtaff, 
with a ball and ſocket. 

CIR'CUMFLEX, S. [circumflexus, Lat. ] 
an accent marked thus () uſed to regulate the 
pronounciation, andrequires an undulation be- 
tween the grave and acute. 

© CIRCU'MFLUENCE, S. [| circum fiuentra, 
Lat.] an inclofure made by waters flowing 
round any thing. 

CIRCU/'MFLUENT, Part. flowing round 
any thing, or inclofing any thing with water. 


To CIRCUMFU'SE, V. A. [circumfuſus, | 


Lat. from circumfudo] to pour round; to dif- 
fuſe, or ſpread every way. 
1 U'SILE, Adj. [from circum, 
Zan Lat.] that which may be poured, 
452 ed, or ſpread round any thing. 
CIRCUM JA/CENT, Part. { circumjacens, 
Lat.] lying round any thing; bordering on 


every ſide; contiguous, 


CIRCUMLOCU!T ION, S. [from circum, 
Lat. about, and locurum, fopine, of Joguor, 
Lat. to ſpeak] the expreſſing a ſentiment in a 
number of words; a periphraſis; an indirect 


[4 


CIRCUMMU'RED, Adj. {from circum, 


Lat. about. and murus, Lat. a wall] walled |. 


round; encompaſſed, or furrounded with a 
wall. * A garden circummured with bricks,” 
Shak. 

CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE, Adj. ban 


' #awipo, Lat.] that which may be ſailed round. 


<< Rendering the whole terraqueous globe cir- 
cummavigable.” 

CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION, S. [rireumna- 
engatum, ſupine of circumnav'go, Lat.] the 
failing round any tract of land. The cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa. Arputh. 

CIRCUMPO'LAR, Adj. [from circum, 
and polzris, Lat.] in Aftronomy, applied to 
ſtars near the north pole, which move round 
it without ſetting. 

CIRCUMPOSPFTION, S. { from rrrewm, 
and poſiro, Lat.] the act of ſetting or placing 
any thing in a ring or circle. «© Now is your 
ſeaſon for circumpoſition,” Evelyn. 

CIRCUMROTA'TION, S. {from circum, 
and roto, Lat.] the act of whirling a thing 
ronnd with a motion like that of a wheel; the 
Nate of a thing whirled round, - 

To CIRCUMSCRIi'BE, V. A. [from cir- 
cumſcribo, Lat.] to incloſe in certain lines or 
limits. Figuratively, to bound, limit, confine 
or reſtrain. In Geometry, the deſeribing a 
Ggure, with many angles, about a circle, in 


ſuch a manner as all the ſides ſhalt be tangents | 


to the circumference. 


 CIRCUMSC RIP'/TION „S. [circum rip- 


+* © 1K 
tidy Lat} the determination to a particular f. 
gure; limitation, reſtraint, confinement, boun · 
dary. 

CIRCUMSCRIP'TIVE, Adj. See CIR - 
CUMSCRIP'/TION] that Which ster mines 
the ſhape or figure of a body, 

CIRCUMSPECT, Adj, [circumſpettum, 
Lat.] cautious z a perſon attentive to the effects 
of his actions, and who weighs the dangers 
and difficulties with which they are attended. 

CIRCUMSPE'CTION, S. [See CIR- 
CUMSPECT ]looking round about one · With 
fly circumſpettionO Par, Lo. A cavtious or 
wary conduct, wherein a perſon weighs the 
dangers and difficulties with which his actions 
are attended, and endeavours to guard againſt 
them, 

CIRCUMSPE'/CTIVE, Adj. looking 

round about; taking all the meaſures which 


ſon from any maliciouſneſs of an enemy, 
CIRCUMSPE'CTLY, Adv. ina cautious; 

diſcreet, and prudent manner ; guarding againſt 

accidents, and precluding any diſappointments, 


the paticular incident belonging to any action, 
which determines it to be either good or bad, 
or a fact probable or imprepable; an event, 
Uſed in the plural, for the tate or condition 
of a perſon ; bad circumſtances ſignifying di- 


ſtreſs or poverty, and good cireumflances riches 


or affluence, 
To CYURCUMSTANCE, v. N. to be 
placed in a particular light; to be attended 
with peculiar incidents, 
CURCUMSTANT, Part. [circumſans, 
Lat.] ftanding round, ſurrounding. 
CIRCUMSTAN'TIAL, Adj. [ eircumſtan- 


tialis, low Lat.] accidental, oppoſed to eſſen- 


tial. Minute; particular, wherein all the dif- 
ferent relations and attendant reaſons of an ac- 
tion are enumerated, * 

CIRCUMSTANTIALITY, S. the ſtate 
of a thing, with all the peculiarities W 
it. 

To CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE, v. A. te 
place a thing or ection in a particular ſituati- 
on or relation, with reſpect ro the actidents 
which attend or determine its quality. 

To CIRCUMVA/LLATE, M. A, fcar- 
cumwvallatum, of circumvallo, Lat. ] to. encloſe 


or ſarronnd with trenches and fortifications, 


CIRCUMVALLA”/TION, S. the art of 
entrenching or fortifying a camp or place with 
works, In Fertification,' a line or trench 
with a parapet, thrown up by the heficgers, en- 


campaſſing all their camp, to defend it againſt 


any force that may attempt to relieve the place 

To CIRCUMVENT, V. A. to over- 
reach a perſon by ſuperior craſt; to deceive, 
or impoſe upon, by ſpecious pretences, and 
ſecret artifices, 


CIRCUMY F/NTION, 8. lei -ummventio, 
| Lat.] 


may prevent a difappointment, or ſecure a per- 


CIRCUMSTANCE, S. [ circonflance, Fr.] 


„„ 
Lat.] the impoſing upon, or over - reaching a 
perſon by ſecret artifices and ſubtlety, | 


To CIRCUMVE'/ST, V. A. [from cir- 
cum, and weſtio, Lat.] to cloath all over with 
a garment ; to cloath, or ſurround as with a 
12 « Mad'ſt the deep to circumveſt it. 
oftton, - . 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE,. V. A. [circum- 
volvo, Lat.] te rell round; to roll any body 
in an orbit or circle. Aſcribe to each ſphere 
an intelligence to circumvolue it Grew, 
CIRCUMVOLU!TION, ſcircumvolutio, 
Lat. ] the act of rolling a thing round; the ſtate 
of being round; the thing rolled round. 
CIRCUS, or CIRQUE, S. [circus, Lat.] 
in Antiquity, a large building, either round 
or oval, arched at one end, encompaſſed with 
porticoes, furniſhed with rows of ſeats riſing 
above each other, and uſed for the exhibiting 
ſhews to the people. 
CIST, S. [ca, Lat. ciſte, — a caſe; 
a covering, In Medicine, the coat of a tumor. 
CI'STED, Adj. [from ciſt] incloſed in a 
bag, or membrane, | 
Eis TER N, S. [cifterna, Lat.] a recepta- 
cle for water or rain, placed in yards or kitch- 
ens forfamily uſe ; a large reſervoir of water, 
or incloſed fountain. Figuratively, a reſervoir 
or repolitory. © The ci/ftern of my luſt,”? 
CIT, S. [a contract! on of citizen] one who 
lives in the city, oppoted to one at the court ; 
a word of contempt, FE 
CITA/DEL, S. [citadelle, Fr.] a fort, or 
place fortified with four, five, or ix baſtions, 
in order to defend a city againſt enemies, and 
to keep the inhabitants in their obedience, 
CI'TAL, S. [from cite] a reproof, or im- 
peachment ; a ſummons, or a call to appear 


in a court. 


CITA'TION, S. [from citatum, Lat.] in 
Law, a ſummons to appear before an eccle- 
ſiaſtical judge, on ſome caule relating to the 
church; quoting or mentioning. an author's 
name ; the paſſage quoted from an author; a 
mention, detail, enumeration, „There re- 
mains a citation of ſuch as may produce it in 
any other. Harvey. 

CYTATORY, Adj. having the power of 
a ſummons, or uſed as a ſummons, 

To CITE, V. A. [from cite, Lat. ] to 
ſummons or call a perſon to appear in a court 
of juſtice; to enjoin, or call on a perſon with 
authority; to quote. That paſſage which 
I cited before,” Bec. „ 

GT ER, S. one who ſummonſes a perſon 

to appear in a court; one who quotes a pailage 
from an author. 101 7, 
„ CITVZEN, 8. ſciteyen, Fr.] a perſon who 
is free of a city ; one who carries on a trade in 
| city, oppoſed to a gentleman, or a ſoldier. 
© When he ſpeaks not like a citizen, you find 
him a ſoldier,” Shak, 


— 


coloured, gt a dark yellow. 


CUTRINE, Adj. [citrinus, Lat.] lemon- 


o 1 
CUTRINE, 8. [citrinus, Lat. citrine, Fr 
and Ital.] a-ſpecies of cryſtal of an extremely 


beautiful yellow. It is generally clear, ſine, 


and free from flaws; it is very plentiful in 
the Weft-Indies, oftentimes ſet in rings by 
our jewellers, and may be miſtaken for a to- 

ze. | 
Ciro, 8. [citras, Lat. Ia fruit, which 
comes from a hot country, and is in ſmell, taſte, 
and ſhape, ſomewhat like a lemon. ; 

CUYTRONNATE, S. citron-peel candied, 
and cut into pieces. | | 

CITY, S. [cite, Fr. citta, Ital.] a large 
town incloſed with a wall. In Law, a town 
corporate, that hath a biſhop and a cathedral 
church; the inhabitants of a city; the heart 
or middle of a place, oppoſed to the extremie 
Ges © ; 


CUTY, Adj. living in a city ; like a citi- , 


zen; with vain parade or oftentatious affluence, 
«© Make not a city feaſt of it. Shakſp, - 

CIVET, S. {civet, Fr.] in Natural Hi- 
ſtory, a little animal, a native of Peru and 
Guinea, not much unlike our cat, 

CIYVIC, Adj. [civicus, Lat.] that which 
relates to civil matters, oppoſed to military, A 
civic crown among the Romans, was made of 
oaken leaves, and given to thoſe that had ſav- 
ed the life of a citizen. 

CIVIL, Adj. [civilis, Lat.] that which 
belongs to a city, or the goverment thereof; 
poliſhed; well regulated. Civil war, is that 
which citizens or people of the ſame nation 
wage with one another. Civil death, is that 
which is inflicted by the laws, in oppoſition 
to natural. Joined with perver or nagiſtrate, 
that which js exerciſed on the principles of 
government, oppoſed to military. Figuratively 
civilized; humane; well bred; complaiſant ; 
gentle; beautifully applied to inanimate things, 
6 The rude ſea grew civil at her ſong.!” 
Shak, Civil lazy, is that which is oppoſed to 
the common, and implies the Roman law, 
contained in the inſtitutes, digeſts, and code. 
Civil year, that which is eftabliſhed by law in 
any country, and is fo called to diſtinguiſh it 
from the naturalyear, which is determined by 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies. | 

CIVYVLIAN, S. [cwilis, Lat.] one whe 
ptofeſſes and makes the civil law his peculiar 
ſtudy. e ? | 

CIVILISA'TION, S. a law which renders 
a criminal proceis civil, by turning an infor- 
mation inte an inqueſt, &c. 

CIVPVLITY, S. politeneſs; a polite addreſs 
attended with humane and benevolent actions; 


a kindneſs bettowed in a polite manner, . 
To CIVILTZE, V. A. to inſtruct in ſuck 


ſciences as tend to render men humane. 
CIVILVZER, S. one that reforms the ſa- 
vage manners of barbarians, and renders them 
both humane and polite. | 
CUVILLY, Adv. in a manner agreeable to 
the principles of government, and the rules of 
lociety ; 
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5 L A ES 
ſociety i in a kind, condeſcending, good-na- 
tured, and genteel manner. : 

'CV'ZE, S. n writen fixe „ perhaps 
from inciſum, fu e of rmeide, On tv cut] 
the dimenſions o 
magnitude or bulk. * Give them the ci 
and figure which they have.“ Grey, 

CLACK, 8. (alice, Brit. clac, Fr. Rack, 
Belg. ] any thing which makes a continued 
and laſting noiſe, applied to that of a mill, 
Figuratively, inceſſant and importunate tattle ; 
the tongue. He knows. not when my clack 
will lie. Prior. 

To CL ACR, V. N. {cleceian, Brit. 
eben, Teut.] to make a noiſe like that which 
is heard in a mill when going; to let the tongue 
run, or to talk much. 

CLAD, Part, preter from cloath. 

To CLAIM, V. A. [clamer, Fr. ] to de- 
mand as a right or due. 

CLAIM, S. a demand, or right of demand- 
Ing a thing, as a due. 

CLAYMABLE, Adj. that which may be 
. demanded as a ane, or as belonging to a per- 
_ fon. 

| CLA/IMANT, S. he that pretends a right 
to any thing in the poſſeſſion of another, and 
demands it as his property. 
CLAIMER, S. one who demands a thing 
25 his pr 81 
CLAIR- BSCURE, S. See CLARE- 
OBSCURE. 
To CLAM,V. A. to dog with any glewiſh 
or viſcous matter. 
To CLA/MBER, V. N. [kemmen. Belg. 
perhaps corrupted from climb, or climber ] to aſ- 
 cend or go up a ſteep place with difficulty, ſo i 
as to be forced to uſe both the knees and hands. 


CAL'MMINESS, S. tbe quality by which | 


any ſubſtance ſticks to, or glews any thing 
that touches it; viſcidity ; 3 

CLA'MMY, Adj. viſcous, ropy, gluti- 
nous, or adhering to any thing which touches 


it. 

CLA'MOROUS, Adj. [from clamour ] 
making a noiſe with tbe voice; ſpeaking loud 
and turbulent. 

CLA/MOUR, S. {clamor, Lat.] a noiſe, 


.  eroutcry; an exaltation of the voice in anger. 


Applied with elegance to inanimate things. 
% The loud Arno's boiſt'rous clameurs. 


Ada'ſe 
 ToCLA'/MOUR, V. N. to make a noiſe; 
or ſpeak in a loud, paſſionate, and turbulent 
manner. 
CLAMP, S. [klamme, klampe, Belg.] a 
Piece of wood added to another to ſtrengthen 
It, and prevent its burfting; a little piece 
of wood in the form of a wheel, uſed in a 
| mortice, inſtead of a pully ; a quantity or col 
lection of bricks. -nails, are ſuch as are 
uſed to faſten on clamps in the building or 
xepairing of ſhips, 
To CLAMP, v. A. in Joining, to fit a 


| hr women 


from clarus, bright and a curus, 


CLA 
bra with the grain to another piece ncroſb . 


ir” v7" this is of uſe to t warping. 
N, 8. [ Vaan, Scot. children, clann, 
., mil race, or tribe; a body of per- | 


CLANDES/TINE, Adj. [ clandsflinns, Lat.] 

ſecret, in order to evade any law; 

private ; always uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
CLANDESTINELY, Adv.” in a ſecret or 


private manner, Ces. ns "Ow or bad 


practice. 


make a loud ail noiſe, with a braten foand, 


any thing with reſpect to | ſons 
cize 


Matf- | like that of a trumpet; or to make a noiſe like 


that of armour when ſtruck with a ſolid body, 
or like ſwords when beat together; to claſh 
or ſtrike together, ſo as to make a noiſe. TH 

CLA'NGOUR, 8. [clanger, Lat.] a loud 
ſhrill ſound, _ J | 

CLA'NGOUS, Adj. [pronounced elangur 
making a loud and 1 

CLA NK, S. a loud ſhrill or harſh noiſe 
made by hard bodies when claſhed together, 

To CLAP, V. A. l dappen, Sax. klappen, 
Belg. liapffen, Tevt.] to ſtrike together with 
a quick motion, ſo as to make a noiſe ; to put 
one thing upon another with a haſty, ſudden, 
and unexpected motion; to perform any action 
in a quick and unexpected manner; to applaud 
or praiſe a perſon by ſtriking the bands toge · 
ther; to ſhut with a quick or ſudden motion. 
« Clap to the door. 

CLAP, S. [clap, Brit. hf, Feut.] a loud 
noiſe, made by the ſtriking of two ſolid bodies 
together, or by exploſion, when applied tothun- 
der; applauſe or approbation, teſtified by ſtrik- 

ing the hands together. Jn Medicine, the firſt 


Rate or ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe. 


CLA/PPER, S. one who ſtrikes his hands 
together by way of applauſe; the tongue or 


| piece of iron, which hangs in the infide of a 


bell, and makes it ſound ; a piece of wood in a 
mill for ſhaking tbe hopper. Figuratively, the 
tongue of a perſon that 1 is very talkative, a word 
of reproach. 
To CLA'PPER-CLAW, V. A. to ſcold, 
CLARENCEFURX, or CLARENCIEUX, S. 
Fr. pronouneed clauraunſſus] the ſecond king 
of arms, ſo called from the duke of Clarence, 
fon of Edward III. who firft bore this office, 
He marſhals and diſpoſes the funerals of all the 
lower nobility on the ſouth ſide the Trent, and 
is, therefore likewiſe called mf, 1. e. 
Southroy or South-king. 
CLARE-OBSCURE, [chiaro ſcuro, Ital. 
t, obſcure 
or dark] in Painting, the lights and ſhades in 
a picture; ; the art of diſtributing the lights and 
ſhades in a piece to the greateſt advantage. 
CLARET, S. [win clairet, Fr.] French 
wine, of a clear, pale, red colour, 
CLA'RICORD, or CLA/RICHORD, 8. 
[from clarus, Lat. clear, and chorda, Lat, A 
firing, clavicordio, Span.] a muſical inſtru- 
ment 


r 1 9 
r 


CLA 
ment, in form of a ſpinnet, with 49, or 50 
keys, and 78 ftrings, 

CLARIFICA/TION, the clearing any thing 
from impurities; the fining liquors. 

ToCLA'RIFY, V. A, [clarifier, Fr. cla- 
ras, clear, and fio, Lat, to become] to fine or 
make any liquor clear, 
| CLARION, S. [clarion, Fr. clarino, Ital. cla- 

ren, Span. ] a trumpet with a narrower tube and 
ſhriller ſound than the common ſort. 

CLA/RITY, S. [clarite, Fr. claritas, Lat.] 
brightneſs, ſplendor, © By abundant clarity 
ipviſible.. Releigh, TN 
CLARK, S. See CLERK, | 

To CLASH, V. N. [ Vetaen, Belg. to 
make a noiſe by beating; gls, gles glos, Sclav. 
Both, Celt. Pol. Dalm. glaſe. 4%. Ruſſ. 
a claſh, or claſhing] to a, a noiſe, applied 
to two bodies ſtruck together; to act with op- 
polite views ; to contradict, oppoſe, or diſa- 
gree, Every time - metaphors are 
put together.“ Spect. N 59 5. 

CLASH, S. [See the verb] a noiſe made by 
colliſion, or the ſtriking two bodies together; 

oppoſition of ſentiments, opinions, or intereſts, 
CLASHING, S. See CLASH. 

CLASP, S. [gbepe or cheſpe, Belg.] a 
thin piece of metal curved at the extremities, 
which enters into a hole made in another piece, | 
and 18 uſed to faſten two things together, ſuch 
ay the two covers of a book, or the two fore- 
parts of a garment, &c. Figuratizely, an em- 
brace, wherein the arms arg thrown round the 
body of a perſon, - | 

o CLASP, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ſhut or faſten by a claſp ; to hold within the 
hands ; to make the fingers meet round the 
we tx 7g of any.thing held in the hand ; 
to incloſe. Claſp their joints in arms. Sbał. 

CLA'SP-KNIFE, S. a knife which is fur- 
niſhed with à ſpring, and folds into the handle, 

CLASS, 22 Lat. ] a collection of things 
ranged according to their different natures, 
. and value; a rank or order. In Schools, a 
number of boys placed according to their at- 
tainments, and the authors they read. 

CLA'SSIC, or CLA/SSICAL, Adj. {claſ- 

cus, Lat,] in antient Literature, the au- 
thors of the Auguſtan age, of received note, and 
acknowledged abilities. 

CLA'SS!C,S. an authg of the firſt rank for 
abilities, and eſteemed a ſtandard for ſtyle, Sc. 

To CLAT'TER, V. N. {clatrung, cleadur, 
Sax. a rattel, Mattern, Belg, to make a noiſe] 
ta make a noiſe by heing ftruck often together, 
applied to ſonorous or  metalline bodies; to 
make a noiſe by talking aloud, faſt, and little 
to the purpoſe. A low word, | 

CLA'T TER, S. a ratling noiſe made by 
the frequent ſtriking of hard bodies together, 
a confuſed and tumultuous noiſe, : 

CLAVA'TED, Part, [clavatus, Lat.]. 
knobbed z or abounding with knobs, | 
CLAVE, the preter of Cleave, 


{or tear with the nails. 
CLA'WED, Adj, having claws. Partieĩ - 


LE 
Lat.] in n made with burnt tartar. 
CLAYVICLE, S. Iclavicula, Lat.] in Ana- 
tomy, the collar - bone, of which there are 
two ſituated between the ſcapula and fternum, 
each of them reſembling an Italie S, but in 
women more ſtraight than in men. Vs 
CLAUSE, S. [clauſula, Lat] a ſentence 
a ſingle article; ſo much of a fentence as wi 
make ſenſe. G5 1g | 
CLAU/'STRAL, Adj. [from clauflrum, 
Lat.] belonging to a cloiſter, or religious 
houſe, © Claufiral priors. Ayliſfe. | 
CLAU!/SURE, S. ſ[claſura, Lat.] confine- 
ment; the ſtate of a perſon ſhut up or con- 
fined in a monaſtery, 


Haut, Teut. cle, Dan.] the foot of a bird 
or beaſt, armed with a ſharp pointed horny 
ſubſtance. 

To CLAW, V. A. [clawan, Sax. Hauzwen, 
Belg. Maven, Teut. kaar, Dan.] to ſcratch, 


pially, ſeized or ſcratched with a claw. 
CLAY, 8. [claj, Brit. 4%, Belg. kaly, 
Perſ,] a compact, weighty, ſtiff, viſcid, and 
duQile earth, whe 
touch, eafily diflolving in water, and when 
mixed with it, not quickly ſubſiding. Figu- 
ratively, the earth, or ſubſtance out of which 
our bodies are by Scripture ſaid to be produced, 
Agriculture, to manure with clay, 


as cold as clay, Figuratively, lifeleſs, ** 
clay-cold corpſe. Rowe. 

CA EV, Adj. confifting of, or 

ing in clay. 2 


like clay. 
CLA!/Y-MARL, S. a whitiſh, ſmooth, 
chalky earth, reſembling clay, but ſomewhat 


ſtones, | | 

CLEAN, Adj. [elæne, Sax. glan, Brit.] 
free from dirt or foil. Figuratively, free from 
any moral ſtain, wickedneſs, or impurity, 
Adverbially uſed, it implies entirely, perfectly, 
fully or compleatly, *4 Domeſtic broils clean 
overblown." Shak, 
to ſree from dirt or filth, 

CLEANLY, Adj. free from dirt or filth ; 
free from moral impurity ; innocent ; chaſte, 

CLE ANLY, Adv. in a clean, neat man- 
ner; free from dirt or filth. e | 

CLE!ANNESS, S. neatneſs ; free from 


| dirt or filth ; elegance; exactneſs; freedom 


from any immoral impurity. ES 
To CLEANSE, V. A. [clanfian, Sax. ] to 
free from dirt or filth by waſhing or cubbing z 


dicine. To free from matter of funguſes, apa 


CLAVELLATED, Part, [clayellatks, 


plied to wounds. 
l CLEANSER 


CLAW, 8. [clawan, Sax. Tant, Belg. 


— 
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n moiſt; ſmooth to the 
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CLA'Y-COLD, Adj. [a compound _ | 
3 


CLA/YISH, Adj. of the nature of clay, | 


more fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk- 
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To CLEAN, V. A. [from the adjective] 


to free from bad humours by purges, in Me- 
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ing the duties. 


Without deduction or diminution, applied to 


freedom from obſcurity or ambiguity, applied 


cloven; cleomwan, Sax. Lab wan, Belg. klacwwen, 
Teut. of k/aeve] to ftick ; to adhere to; to u- 


or cleft, particip. cloven, or cleft ; from cleafan, 
 cleofen, clyfan, Sax. I. preter. Mauf, Il. 


CLE 


CLE 


CEE/ANSER, S. in Medicine, that which | made of metal, with a handle; and of a lon 
removes any humours, or expels any noxious | ſquare form, uſed by butchers to ſeparate the 


fluid from the body z a detergent. 
CLEAR, Adj. [ r 


Joints of meat from their carcaſes; one who - 


om c/air, Fr, of clarus, chops any thing. In Botany, a' weed, named 


Lat.] that which may be ſeen through. That | tkewiſe cliver, ; 


which is free from filth, applied to ftreams, | CLEF, 8. [from cl#f, Fr, a key] in Muſic; 


Free from clouds or miſts, applied to the wea- | a mark placed at the beginning of the lines of 


ther. Without mixture; poſitive; plain, or | a piece of muſic, which determines the name 


free from any ambiguities or doubtful expreſ- | of each line, according to the ſcale; the tune 
fions;| void of guilt ; free from any undue bias | or key in which it is to begin, and all the uni- 
or-- impediment, applied to the judgment. | ſons in a piece. l . 
Uſed adverbially, for entirely or quite. Bit] CLEFT, participle paſſive, from cleave. 


CLEFT, S. [from cleave, kluft, Teut, ] a- 


- To CLEAR, V. A. to remove any filth, | ſpace made by the ſeparation of the parts of 
dirt, or other obſtruction; to free from ob. | any body; a crack. In Fartiery, a diſeaſe in 
ſcurity, perplexity, or difficulty; to guſtify, or | horſes, which appears on the hough of the 
remoye any charge of guilt or accuſation, by.| paſterns. GE, wn 4 
manifeſting innocence z to cleanſe z to bright- To CLE'FT-GRAFT, v. A. in Garden- 
en; to remove any thing which intercepts the | ing, to engraſt by cleaving the ſtock of a tree, 
licht. To clear a ſhip, is to obtain leave for | and inſerting a branch into it. 5 
ſailing, or ſelling the cargo, by paying the] CLE\MENCY, S. [clementia, Lat. cle- 


cuſtoms. 


LE ARANCE, S. a certificate that a ſhip 


has been cleared at the cuſtom-houſe, by pay» 


:CLE/ARER, 8. the perſon or thing that 
removes any filth or obſtruction; that which 
communicates light to the mind, or removes 
any difficulty or prejudices which may obſcure 
the judgment. Gold is a wonderful clearer 
of the underſtanding.” Spectat. 

CLEA'RLY, Adv. free from darkneſs, ob- 
ſcurity, ambiguity ; plainly ; without any 
undue influence or prejudice, © Deal cle 

and impartially with yourſelves. Tillotſon. 


gains ; without evaſion, or reſerve; plainly ; 
downright. | 

.CLEA'RNESS, S. tranſparency, which 
renders a thing eaſy to be ſeen through, ap- 
plied to glaſs. Freedom from dregs, or filth, 
applied to liquors. Diſtinctneſs, plainneſs, 


to ideas. : 

CLEA'R-SIGHTED, Adi. [a compound 
word] able to diſcern and diſtingui ſh things; 
Judicious ; ſeeing into the conſequences of 
things. 5 | 

To CLEA'R-STARCH, V, A. to ftarch 
in ſuch a manner, that linen may appear tranſ- 
parent and clearer than in common waſhing, 
To CLEAVE, V. A. I preter I clave, part, 


nite one's ſelf to a perſon. | H 
To CLEAVE, V. A. [preter I c/ave, clowe, | 


Aloven, Belg. Kloffver, Dan.] to divide a thing 
with a chopper and with violence; to divide 
by a ſwift or rapid motion. The fierce eagles 
cleave the liquid ſæy. Prior. To divide or 
ſeparate ; to part aſunder. | 


-mence, Fr.] unwilling to puniſh, and tender- 
neſs in the infliting puniſhment. 
 CLE'MENT, Adj. [clemens, Lat.] unwil- 
ling to-puniſh, and tender in executing or in 
limiting puniſhment, , | 
F CLERGY, S. [clerge, Fr. clerus, 1A. 
xAngog, Gr, ſelected] a body of men officiat - 
ing in the public ſervice of the church, and 
ſet apart for that purpoſe, Cas 
 CLE/RGYMAN, S. a perſon dedicated, by 
ordination, to the ſervice of the church; a 
perſon in holy orders. 5 
_ CLE/RICAL, Adj. [clericus, Lat.] belong 
ing to the clergy. | 5 
CLERK, S. [clerc, Fr. cleric, Sax. clericus, 
Lat.] in Law, a title appropriated to the eler- 
; 2 In ancient authors, a ſcholar, or man of 
tters; a writer in a public office, In Com- 
merce, a perſon employed in 'a merchant's 
compting-houſe to tranſact ſuch bufineſs as is 
performed by the pen ; and when an out-door 
cterk, to attend at the cuſtom-houſe, water- 
| fide, and Change. In the Church Service, 2 
layman, who has a ſeat adjoining to the read- 
ing deſk, pronounces the reſponſes with an 
38 voice, gives out the ſinging pſalms, 
a Pp 
CLERKSHIP, S. the office or employ of 
u cert... ©; 3 be | 
CLEVER, Adj, dextrous, quick, or ſkil- 
ful in the performance of any thing; well- 
pleaſing, convenient, well. «© *T would found 


more cever,”* Pope. Well-made 3 handſome. 


, CLEV'/ERLY, Adv. in a dextrous, ingeni- 
ous, ſkilful, and proper manner. Han 
CLEV/ERNESS, S. a proper, ſkilful, and 
dextrous performance; a quality which con- 
veys the idea of fitneſs, ingenuity, and per- 
fection, and thereby excites ſatisfaction in the 
mind, boot 
CLEW, 8. [ clywe, Sax, Nope, Belg. Ka- 
wel, Teut. ] any thing in a globular form; a 


 CLEA'VER, S. à large flat inſtrument 


ball of thread; Figuratively, any guide or 
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as in the following : 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 


„„ | 
direftion, by means of which a perſon may 
ſurmount any difficulty, alluding to a ball of 
thread made uſe of by perſons to find their 
way back again from a labyrinth. The clew 
of a ſail, is the lower corner, reaching down 
to the earing, where the tackle and ſheets are 
faſtened, 5 F 

To CLEW, V. A. among Sailors, joined 
with the word /ail, ſignifies to raiſe them in 
order to be furled by means of a rope faſten- 


eld to the clew, and called a clerv- garnet. 


To CLICK, V. N. [clicken, Belg, cligueter, 
he. o make a ſmall, ſharp, and ſucceſſive 
noiſe, like that of the beats of a watch, 

CLIENT, S. [cliens, Lat.] in Law, one 
who employs a lawyer for advice, or defence. 
Among the Romans, one who was dependent 
on ſome great perſonage, who undertook to 
defend him from oppreſſion. They are 
your friends and clients. Jobnſon · Catal. | 

CLIENTE'LE, S. Celientela, Lat.] the con- 
dition of a client, © Under the pretext of 


clientele. Jobnſon. 


CLVENTSHIP, S. the office or condition 
| made of a piece of iron bent, or making an 


of a client. 

CLIFF, S. [c/if, Sax. kliff, Belg. clivus, 
Lat.] a ſteep or craggy rock, generally applied 
to one on * 8 In Muſic, uſed, im- 

roperly, for Clef. 
g CLIMA/CTER, 8. [n\yuaxing, Gr. ] a cer- 
tain period of life or portion of years, ſuppoſed 
to terminate in ſome great danger. 

CLIMA C TERIC, or CLIMACTERI- 
CAL, Adj; [from x>;uat, Gr. a ſcale] con- 
taining a certain number of years, at the expi- 
ration of which ſomething dangerous is ſup- 


- poſed to happen to the body. The climaFeric 
| year, is a critical year in a perſon's life, where- 


in he is ſuppoſed to ſtand in great danger of 
death, 

CLUVMATE, S. [IN, Gr.] in Geogra- 
phy, a ſpace on the ſurface of the earth, 
contained between two parallel circles, and 
meaſured from the equator to the polar circles; 


in each of which ſpaces the longeſt days are 
| half an hour longer in thoſe near the poles, 


than in thoſe neareſt the equator. From the 
polar circles to the poles, the climates increaſe 
the ſpace of a whole month. In a popular 
ſenſe, any country differing from another, ei- 
ther in reſpect of its ſeaſons, the quality of 
the ſoil, or the manners of its inhabitants,” 
without any regard to the length of the day. 
CLIMAX, S. [xaygaf, Gr.] in Rhetoric, 
a figure, wherein the ſenſe of a period aſcends ' 
or encreaſes every ſentence, till jt concludes ; 
« Whether Paul or 


death, or things preſent, or things to come, 
all are yours, and ye are Chrift's, and Chrift 
is God's. 1 Cor. iii. 2a, 23. 5 

To CLIMB, v. N. [ preter and participle 
paſſive, climbed, ſometimes pronounced clime, 
from climan, Sax, kimmen, Teut. Memmen, 


Belg.] to aſcend; to aſcend by their ſpecific 
levity, &c. applied to vapours; to mount, gr 
go upwards, a | 


or ſcales any high or ſteep place; a plant 
called, from its creeping up on other ſupports. 
CLIME, S. [from «aye, Gr.] the ſame 
as climate; generally uſed in poetry. 

To CLINCH, V. A. to hold a thing in the 
hand with the fingers and thumb meeting over 
it; to ſhut the hand, ſo as the fingers and 
thumb may reach over each other; to bend 
the point of a nail, when driven throngh any 
thing ; to confirm, eſtabliſh, or puſh home, 
applied to an argument. | 


meaning; à pun ; a word made uſe of to con · 
clude ſeveral lines in the different parts of a 
poem, and to rhime to as many different 
words. Here one poor word a thoutand 
clinches makes. Pope, In Navigation, that 
part of a cable which is faſtened to the ring 
of an anchor, . | 
CLI/NCHER, S. a cramp or hold- faſt, 


angle at the top, and uſed to faſten plan ks. 
To CLING, V. A. [preter, I clung, 
have clung, part, clung, klynger, Dan.] to ſtick 


thing, £ 
CLI\NGY, Adv. apt to ftick or adhere to. 
CLVNIC, or CLINICAL, Adj. [from 

x, Gr.] thoſe who keep their beds on ac- 


preſent uſed,' when applied to perſons, for a 
quack, | | | 
To CLINK, V. A. to ſtrike metals toge- 
ther ſo as to make them ſound. Neuterly, to 
make a noiſe, applied to the found made by 
two pieces of metal ſtruck together. l 
CLINK, S. a noiſe made by the ſtriking of 
two pieces of metal, whether iron or ſteel, on 
each ether. 8 —_ 3 
CLI/NQUANT, 8. [Fr.] embroidery 
ſplendor e z or tinſel fincry, 4 
To CLIP, V. A. [ clippan, Sax, to embrace 8 
to embrace by ets 32 cloſely round; 
to enfold in the arms; to hug; to 2 
ſheers, from Vepper, Dan. or Hepper, Du 
Figuratively, to diminiſh, applied to coin. T 
cut ſhort, not to pronounce fully, applied to 
language. | | | 
_ CLVPPER, S. one that debaſes the coin, 
by cutting, filing, or otherwiſe diminiſhing its 
fize and weight. ; STEP 
CLFPPING, S. [See CLIP.] that which 
is cut off from a thing, | R 
| CLIVER, S. [more properly written claa- 
ver] in Botany, an herb, whoſe ſeeds ftick 
to the cloaths of ſuch as touch it; and uſed in 
medicine. 
CLOAK, S. a looſe outer garment without 
ſlee ves, worn over the reſt of a perſon's cloaths, 
either to defend thera from cold or rain. Fi- 


| 


CLIMBER, S. one who maunts, aſcends, 


CLINCH, S. a word which has a double 


cloſe to, or hang upon, by twiſting round a 


count of the violence of any diforder, At 


2 —— ——— — 


— 
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Furatively, a pretext or pretenoe, in order to 


conceal any defign, _— 
To CLOAK, V. A. to cover with a cloak. 


Figuratively, to conceal any defign by ſome 
ſpecious pretext or artifice. 


CLO'AK-BAG, S. a bag in which cloaths 
ate carried; a portmanteau, „ 
To CLOATH, V. A. [tad, Sax. Meeder, 
Dan. ] to furniſh or covet with cloaths z to 


dreſs. | 

CLO'/ATHING, S. dreſs ; garments ; or 
that which a perſon wears to cover and defend 
his body from the weather. 3 

cLOck, S. [coclc, Brit. from cloch, Brit. 
and Arm. a bell, cloche, Fr. clugga, Sax. 
klecke, Belg. and Dan. and plocke, Teut.] a 
kind of movement or machine, going by a 
pendtilum, ſerving to meaſure time, and ſhew 
the hour by ftriking on a bell. Huygens was 
the firſt perſon who brought the art of clock- 
making to any perfection; and the firſt pen- 
dulum clock made in England, was in the 
year 1622, by FromantilzaDutchman. What's 
o*c/ock, is a phraſe, importing what hour is it? 
"Ts nine o'clock, implies, it is the ninth hour, 
Applied to ftockings, clock fignifies the work 
with which the ankles are adorned, 

CLO'/CK-WORK, S. any movements 


which go by means of ſprings, wheels, and 
a pendulum, and in that reſpec reſemble the 


movements of a clock. 

CLOD, [clud, Sax. a little hillock, Arte, 
Belg.] a ſmall maſs of moiſt earth; a lump of 
earth or clay, Figuratively, a turf; the 
ground ; any thing vile, baſe, and earthly ; 
a dull, groſs, ſtupid perſon. 

To CLOD, V. N. [from the noun, korte- 
ren, Belg. ] to unite into a maſs, on account 
of its thoifture or viſcidity. To curdle, uſed 
inſtead of clot. Actively, to pelt with clods, 


CLOD'DY, Adj. confiſting of little heaps, 


{mall maſſes, or clods of earth. f 

CLOD/PATE, S. a ſtupid fellow; one who 
Cannot eafily apprehend the meaning of ano- 
ther. Hence c/6d-patcd, an adjective, imply- 


Jug dull of apprehenſion, or ſtupid. 


o CLOG, V. A. to load with ſomething 
that may hinder motion; to burthen; to em- 
barraſs ; to be obſtructed by the ſticking of 


Iomething to a thing. 


CLOG, S. any weight or thing which im- 


; | or hinders the motion of a thing ; a re- 


nt; an incumbrance, hindrance, obſtruc- 


tion, or impediment ; a compoſition of lea- 


ther, conſiſting of a ſoal and two ſtraps, worn 
By women over their ſhoes, to keep their feet 


clean, or warm. 


cLo GIN Ess, S. the ſtate of being hin- 
dered from motion; obſtruction. ; 

CLO'GGY, Adj. that which, by adheting 
to any infirument, ſtops up the paſſages, or 
otherwiſe hinders its motion. 

CLOVSTER, S. cla, Brit. claufter, Sax. 
chifire, Fr, clauſtro, Ital. claufirum, Lat.] a 


p 


= 


_ JENS - 
habitation ſurrounded with walls, and dwe*t 
in by monks or religious; a monaſtery fot 
the religious of either ſex. In a more re- 


ſtrained ſenſe, the principal part of a regular 
monaſtery, conſiſting of a ſquare built on each 
In Architecture, a court which 

has buildings on each of its four ſides ; a pe- 


of its fides. 


riſtife or piazza. | 

To CLOVSTER, V. A. to ſhut up in a 
monaſtery ; to confine in a religious houſe. 

CLOFSTERAL, Adj, hut up in a mona 
ſtery or nunnery; ſolitary ; retired ; recluſe, 

CLOVSTERED, Part, ſolitary; —_—_— 
a Cloifter , confined in a monaſtery, or relig?- 
ous houſe, In Architecture, built round, 
or ſurrounded with a piazza, or periftile, 
_ CLOVSTRESS, S. a nun; or female re- 
tired from the world, and inhabiting a religi- 
ous houſe, 


CLOKE, S. See CLOAK. 


To CLOOM, V. A. to cover or ſtop vp 


with clay, mortar, or any glutinous matter, 
To CLOSE, V. A. [clos, Fr. cluſus, Lat.] 
to ſhut any thing that is open; to conclude, 


finiſh, or perfect; to confine ; to join any 


thing broken. To heal, applied to wounds; 
to join two parts together, after being ſepa- 
rated. 
join with a party. 

CLOSE, S. any thing ſhut, without paſ- 
ſage or outlet; a ſmall field ſurrounded with 4 


hedge or rails, Applied to time, the end of 


* 


any particular period or portion. The cloſe 


of night.” Dryd, The end of a ſentence ; 
a concluſion, 

CLOSE, Adj, uſed with the verbs, ze, ſput, 
or faſten, ſhut ſo as nothing can come out, por 
any air make its entrance. A cloſe box. 
% A chſe room,” Without vent or inlet; 
without motion; ſtagnating ; ſultry, or not 


eaſily breathed in, applied to the aif, Having 


very few pores, applied to metals. That 
very cloſe metals. Locke, Denſe ; conciſe 
ſhort; without any redundances ; or thick, 
applied to the manner of expreſſions, «© Your 
thoughts lie ſo cloſe together.. Applied to 
ſituation, touching, or without any diſtance 
between the things mentioned, Applied to 
deſigns, ſecret, or without diſcovery ; having 
the appearance of reſerve and ſecrecy ; with- 
out wandering. To keep our thoughts cloſe 
to their buſineſs. Locke, Home; to the 
point z. retired ; without going abroad. He 
keeps very cloſe.” Under great reſtraint, 
« A cloſe priſoner. Narrow, dark, cloudy, 
miſty, and ſultry, applied to the ſky, or wea- 
ther. Uſed adverbially, either by itſelf, or in 
compoſition. 5 


CLO/SE-BODIED, Adj. that which comes 


tight round the body, oppoſed to that which 
hangs looſe. 


CLOSE-HA!NDED, Adj. - covetous ; illi- 


beral ; void of generoſny, | 
| CLO'/SE+ 


* 


« The earth cleſed upon them,” 10 


eee: 


W woo. tive fin. 


rn 


UDO 
'6LDSE-LEAGUED, Adj. ranged near 
one another; in a thick and impenetrable bo- 


dy; ſecretely leagued, or privately conſpiring 
againſt. | 


nſt. | 
CLOSELY, Adv, applied to ſhutting any 
veſſel, &c. without vent or paſſage for the in- 
ternal or external air; very near; not deviat- 
ing ſrom, applied to the tranſlation of authors, 


I have tranſlated cloſely,” 


CLO/SENESS, S. the tate of having no 
paſſage for the air; narrowneſs; want of air; 
denſneſs ; compactneſs ; recluſeneſs ; ſolitude 


| reſerve; ſecrecy ; avarice z connection. 


ELOY/SER, S. a finiſher ; or concluder, 

CLOSET, S. from chſe] a ſmall room 
for privacy and retirement; a ſhallow place 
furniſhed with ſhelves, and with a door, ſerv- 
ing as a repoſitory for curiofities, or family 
utenſals. 

To CLO'SET, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ſhut up or conceal in a cloſet; to take into a 
cloſet, for the ſake of privacy. 

CLOSH, S. a diſtemper in the feet of cat - 
tle, called likewiſe the founder, 


- CLOSURE, S. the act of thutting or ſtop- 


ping up any aperture or clitt ; confinement ; 
ronclufion ; end, 
CLOT, 8. [IM, Belg.] a maſs formed by 


thickening of any fluid body. 


To CLOT, V. N, [klotteren, Belg.] to 
ow into ſmall maſſes, applied to any fluid 
ubſtance, To gather into clods, applied to 

moiſt or clayey earth. | . 
CLOTH, S. [plural, clethx or clothes] in a 

general ſenſe, any thing woven, either from 


animal or vegetable ſubſtances, for garments ; | pr 


the linen wherewith a table is covered at any 
meal; the canvaſs on which pictures are 
painted ; the ſeveral coverings which are laid 
on a bed, | 
_ CLO'THIER, S. one who carries on the 
manufactory of woollen cloth. 
CLOTH-SHEA/RER, S. one who ſhears 
the nap of woollen cloth, after it has been rail- 
ed by the carders of teazers, 
CLO/T-POLL, S. a word of contempt and 
reproach, implying a ſtupid perſon; a block- 
Head, or thick-ſ{kull. | 
To CLO'TTER, V. A. See To CLOT, 
CLO'TTY, Adj. full of clots, or lumps. 
CLOUD, S. | from clod, according to Som- 
mer, or from.c/odde, Belg. a ſpot] a collecti- 
on of condenſed vapours ſuſpended in the atmo- 
ſphere; Clouds are the moſt conſiderable of all 
the meteors, as furniſhing water and plenty to 
the earth; mitigating the exceſſive heats of 
the torrid Zone, and ſcreening it from the 
beams of the ſun ; collecting the rays of light 
by the numerous refractions they ſuffer in 
their paſſage through them, thereby prolong- 
ing the ſtay of light after the ſun is deſcended 
below the horizon, and anticipating its com- 
ing ſome time before it has aſcended above it ; 
Without their medium, the heavens would be 


"M0 
one uniform ſable ſubſtance, the rays of light 
would be ſcattered abroad in the immenſe res 
gions of ſpace without reaching our eyes, and 
the raviſhing proſpect of nature would become 
a large blot; They confiſt of very ſmall drops 
of water, detached by external or internal heat, 


hydroſtatics, above the ſurface of the earth, 
till they arrive at a collection of vapours of 
the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves, 


when meeting with cold, and by running into 


heavier than that part of the atmoſphere 
which they ſwam in before, and ſo fall down 
in rain, Figuratively, the veins, or duſky 
marks in agates, or ſtones; any thing which 
obſcures ; a ſtate of darkneſs; a crowd, or 
great number. A cloud of witneſſes,” Atrerb, 

To CLOUD, V. A. to darken; to make 
the countenance appear lowring ; to render a 
truth obſcure, or difficult to be underſtood ; 
variegated, or diverſified, with dark veins, ap- 
plied to wood and ſtones, Neuterly, to grow 
cloudy, dark, or over-caft, applied to the ſky, 


or weather. 
cies of the rubus, or bramble, 


by, or touching the clouds. The cloud-cape 
towers. Shak. - | 

CLOUDILY, Adv. in a cloudy or datie 
manner. | a 

CLOU!/DINESS, S. a tate wherein clouds 
procure darkneſs and obſcurity z want of 
brightneſs or luſtre; foulneſs, applied to 
ecious ones. ED 
CLOU/DLESS, Adj. without clouds 
clear, applied to the weather. Without ſpots 
or foulneſs, applied to jewels, 


of clouds ; dark, obſcure, or over-caft with 

clouds, Figuratively, obſcure; dark; imper · 

fe& ; ſullen; gloomy ; dejeSed, : 
CLOVE, the preter of Cleave, 
CLOVE, S. [clow, Fr. clave di eſpecias, 


fruit, brought from the Eaſt Indies, growing 

on a tree twenty feet high, whoſe leaves re- 

ſemble thoſe of the bay-tree. ; 
CLO'VEGILLYFLOWER, s. [ſo called 

from its ſmelling like cloves] in Botany, the 

dianthus, or caryopbilus, 8 
CLO'VEN, participle, from Cleave. 

- CLO'VEN-FOOTED, or CLO'VEN. 


vided into twe parts. 

Botany a ſpecies of trefoil. To live in clover, 

ver is reckoned a delicious food for cattle. 
CLO'VERED, Adj. covered with clover, 


CLOUGH, S. { Sax, pronounced c the 
clift of a hill ; a fry 91 


CLOUT, S. (ct, Sax. Muyte, Belg) cled, 
1 | T 


eut. 2 


and elevated by electricity, and the laws of 


each other, they form maſſes, or collections 


 CLOU/D-BERRY,, S. in Botany, a ſpe- 
CLOU/D-CAPT, Adj. covered, topped . 


. CLOU'DY, Adj. [See CLOUD. ] formed 


Ital. chido de girofams, Span.] an aromatic 


HOOFED, Adj. having the foot or hoof di- 
CLOVER, or CLOVER-GRASS, S. in 
is a phraſe for living luxuriouſly, becauſe clo» | 
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Teut.] a ſquare piece of cloth made double 


ſerving, among other uſes, to keep infants clean 

from. their evacuations ; a patch on a ſhoe or 
nt, | 

- ToCLOUT, V. A. to patch or mend 

in a coarſe and clumſy manner ; to cover with 


' a thick cloth; to join aukwardly or elumſily 


together, 
. CLO/UTED, Part. patched or mended ; 
ined in a clumſy manner. 


 CLOU!TERLY, Adj. clowniſhly; elum- 
- ily ; or performed in an aukward manner. 


CLOWN, S. a ruſtic or country fellow; 
one whoſe behaviour is rude, and manners are 
unpoliſhed, 

CLO'WNISH, Adj. in a manner agreeable 
to clowns ; rude z aukward ; ill-bred ; and 
coarſe, like a crown. 

CLOWNISHLY, Adv, ina clumſy, coarfe, 
rude, and ill-bred manner, - 

CLOWNISHNESS, S. unpoliſhed rude- 
neſs, ruftic ſimplicity, or aukward addreſs ; 
broadneſs and coarſeneſs of expreſſion. 

To CLOY,: V. A. [enclouer, Fr.] to fill 
ſo with' food, as to leave no appetite for any 
more; to ſurfeit almoſt to loathing, 

CLO/YLESS, Adj. that which will never 
ſatisfy ; that which will never ſurfeit. 

CLUB, S. [choppa, Brit. kHoppe!, Belg. 
Folb. Teut.] a heavy and ſtrong ftick, uſed as 
an offenfive weapon. In Gaming, the name 
of one of the ſuits of cards, called in French 
erefle, from its reſembling the trefoil leaf, or 


that of clover-graſs. The money- proportion 


or ſum eyery member is obliged to pay ata 
drinking ſociety ; an aſſembly meeting at a 
- houſe to ſpend the evening, generally 
rporated and regulated by orders eftabliſh - 

ed among themſelves ; concurrence z joint ex- 

or contribution. "$f $4 

To CLUB, V. A. tocontribute one's pro- 
ion to a public expence ; to join and unite, 

in one common deſign; to carry on ſome com- 


mon defign which requires the aſſiſtance of | ge 


many. ä | 
CLU'/BHEADED, Adj. having a round or 


thick bead. 


CLU'B-LAW, S. the compelling the aſſent 
of a perſon by external force, or violence. 
To CLUCE, V. N. [cloccian, Brit, clo- 
ebat, Arm, cloclan, Sax. KMocken, Belg. ] to 
make a noiſe like a hen when calling her 
chickens. | | 

CLUMP, S. [ilomp, Mumpe, Teut.] a 
ſhapeleis thick piece of wood, nearly as broad 
as long. 4 | 

CLUM'SILY, Adv. in an uncouth, auk- 
ward, grace leſs, and unpleafing manner. 

CLUM'SINESS, S. want of ingenuity, 


Mill, dexterity, or readineſs in performing any 


thing; aukwardneſs, - 

CLU!/MSY, Adj. awkward, artleſs, un- 
handy, and without grace, in the performance 
of any thing; heavy, thick, and coarſe, with 
re ſpect to weight and ſhape, | 


COA 
CLUNG, the preter and participle of cling, 
To CLUNG, V. E. 7 — gg, 
waſte away] to dry or waſte like wood, after 


it is cut. 


CLUNG, Part, waſted Away, by Aa con- 


ſumption, or other diſorder ; ſhrunk. 
CLU'STER, [chufter, clyſter, Sax, : 


Belg.] a bunch, or ſeveral things of the fame 


ſort growing cloſe together, and on one com- 


mon ftalk. Figuratively, a number of in- 
ſes crouding together; a body of, or ſeveral 


people collected together. FR 


To CLU'STER, V. N. to grow in bunches 
eloſe together, and on one ſtalk, applied to 


vegetables. To gather cloſe together in bo- 
ow applied to bees, To colle& into bun- 
ches. 
CLUSTER-GPAPE, S. in Botany, the 
ſmall black grape, generally the for wardeſt of 


any. | 

CLUS/'TERY, Adj, growing cloſe together 

on one common ſtalk. 5 
To CLUTCH, V. A. to hold in the hand 


with the fingers and thumb cloſed together; to 


gripe, or graſp; to ſhut the hand cloſe, ſo as 
to ſeize and hold a thing faſt, > 
CLUTCH, S. a gripe, graſp, or ſeizure 


| with the hand, ſhut very faſt and cloſe, Fi- 


guratively, in the plural, clutches, the paws or 
talons of a bird or wild beaſt, Poſſeſſion, in- 
cluding the idea of rapaciouſneſs. 
CLUTTER, S. [See CLATTER] a noiſe 
made by a perſon's being in a hurry about ſome 
trifling affair; a hurry or clamovur : a low word, 
To CLUTTER, V. N. {from the m_ 
to make a noiſe or buſtle about ſome trivi 
affair ; generally uſed in contempt, or reproach. 
CLY'STER, S. [xavereg, from waute, 
Gr. to waſh] in Medicine, a decoction of va- 
rious ingredients injected into the anus by 
means of a ſyringe, or pipe and bladder. 
_ ſupine of coacerve, Lat.] to heap to- 
„ | 
COA*CERVATION, S. [from coacervate} 
the act of heaping, or the ſtate of things heap- 
ad together, | 
COACH, 8. [ coche, Fr. hotozy, Boh. lo- 
cby, Hung. cuchy, Tur. ] a carriage of plea- 
ſure and ſtate, having both back and front 
ſeats, hung upon ſtraps or ſprings, running on 
four wheels, and diftinguifhed from a chariot. 
becauſe it has two ſeats fronting each other, 
and from a wis-a vis, becauſe more than one 
perſon can fit oppoſite to another. This car- 


riage was originally intended for the country, . 


and when firſt introduced into cities, there 
were but two even at Paris, one of which 
belonged to the queen, and the other to Diana, 


natural daughter of Henry II. Thefirſt cour- - 


tier who ſet up this equipage, was John de- 


Laval de Bois Dauphin, who could not travel 
on horſeback, on account of his enormous 


bulk. We find even-in England, that as low 


99 
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i queen Elizabeth's time, the nobility of both 


ſexes attended her in proceſſions on horſeback. 


To COACH, V. A. to carry or convey. 


in à coach. | | 
COACH-BOX, S. the ſeat whereon the 
n fits to drive a coach, . 


COACH-HIRE, S. the fare of a hackney 


| conch,” or money paid for the uſe of a hired 


COA'CTION, S. the ohliging to do, or to 
refrain from doing any action; force; com- 
pul fon. | 

COA/CTIVE, Adj. having the force of 
reſtraining from, or compelling to, any action; 
acting in concert with, i | 

- COADJU/TANT, Part. [from con and 
adjutans, Lat.] helping, aſſiſting, or taking 
part with a petſon in any action; co-operating. 

_COADJU'TOR, S. [from con, together, 

and adjutor, Lat.] one engaged in affiſting an- 
other; an aſſiſtant, aſſociate, or partner in 
any undertaking. In the Canon Law, one ap- 
pointed and empowered to perform the duties 


COADFU!VANCY, S. [from con, and 
adjuvans, participle of adjuve, Lat. to aſſiſt] 
help; concurrence in any proceſs or opera- 


tion; a contributing to effect any particular 


deſign. | 
COADUNUTION, 8. [from con, ad, and 


unitio, Le) the uniting of ſeveral things or |. 


particles, ſo as to form one common maſs, 
6 The coadunition of particles.** Hale. 

To COAGMENT, V. A. [from coag- 
mento, Lat.] to join, glue, or heap together, 
ſo as to form one maſs, © Had the world been 


coapmented from that fortuitous jumble.” | g 


Glanv, | 
 COAGMENTA'TION, S. Ccaagmentatio, 
Lat.] a joining, uniting, gluing, or otherwiſe 
heaping ſeveral particles or ſubſtances toge- 
ther, ſo as to form one common maſs, The 
Joining ſeveral ſyllables or words together, ſo 
as to form one word, or ſentence, applied to 
ſtyle, or grammar, 4 Cementing and coag- 
mentation of words.“ Fohnſon, 
COA/GULABLE, Adj. [from coapuls, 
Lat. to curdle] that which may thicken, 


grow denſe, or concrete. 


To COA'GULATE, v. A. [coagub 
Lat.] to make a thing curdle, or turn into 
clots, applied to the turning of milk into 


curds by means of rennet, Neuterly, to cur- 
dle; to form concretions ; to congeal. 


cOAGULATTION, S. ſcoagulatio, Lat.] 
. the act of turning into curds, Coneretion; 
congelation ; or growing thick and tangible, 
applied to fluids ; the ſtate of a thing congea]- 
ed, curdled, or condenſed ; the ſubſtance or 
body formed by congelation or concretion, ' 
CO/AGULATIVE,; Adj from coagulare] 
_ which has the pawer of caufing coagula- 
ions, concretions ; curdling, or depriving a 
dody of ity fluidity, e 
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COA : 
COACULA/TOR, 8. that which cauſty 
condenſations, or coneretions. 4 + 
COAL, 8. Jcel, Sax; ol, kobl, Teut. toll, 
Belg. +#«/, Dan.] a ſolid, dry, opake, inflam» 


mable ſubſtance, found in large ftrata, ſplit» 


ting generally in an horizontal direction, of a 
black gloſſy hue, ſoft and friable, not fuſible, 
but eaſily inflammable, and leaving, when 
burnt, a great quantity ef aſhes, Uſed ſomes 
times for charcoal, © 
 COAL-BLACK,Adj.of the colour of coal 3 
the deepeſt black. #941 


ther, eo: 2k 
COALF/SCENCE, S. [coaleſcens, Lat.] 


the act of coaleſcing of uniting of ſeveral par- 


ticles, whereby they adhere together, and form 
one common maſs. - | 


COA/LIERY, 8. a place where coals arg | 


dug. Coale- mine is mott frequently. uſed, 
COALPTION, 8. ſcoalitum, ſupine of 
coaleſco, Lat. to unite together] the uniting or 
joining of different particles, ſo as to compoſe 
one body, or common mas. 
CO/AL-WORK, S. a coal mine, or place 


| where coals are dug. | 


COA/LLY, Adj. abounding in coal, 
COAPTA'TION, 8. the fitting or artful 
diſpofition or arangement of the parts of 4 
thing, or of the words of a ſentence. 
COARSE, Adj. mixed with droſs, not re- 
fined, applied to metals. Rough, and con- 
fiſting of large threads, applied to cloth or fille 


manufactures-. Rude, uncivil, indelicate,; 


illbred, applied to behaviour, or manners. 
Unpoliſhed, and not elegant, applied to lan- 
uage. Mean, vile, rough, and of no value. 
_ COA/RSELY, Adv, [from coarſe and 5, 
of /ice, Sax. ] in a rude, rough, inelegant man-: 
nar, free from any graces, or appearance of 
politeneſs. * A e | 

COA/RSENESS, S. want of purity yz a- 
boundingin droſs; want of elegance or deli- 
cacy; clowniſhneſs, rudeneſs, or ruſticity; a 
compoſition of mean and materials, 

COAST, 8. [eeſe, Fr. coſta, Ital. and 


Lat.] a ſhore or land, which lies near, and 


is waſhed by, the ſea, Uſed by Sir Iſaat New 
ton, in the ſenſe of the original French and 
Latin, for a fide, or part. Otherwiſe would 
not be refracted towards that coaff, rather 
than any other coal. The coaſt is clear; 2 
phraſe implying that any danger is over, and 
that there are no obſtacles in a perſon's way. 

To COAST, V. N. in Navigation, to ſail 
near a coaſt, or keep within fight of land. 


CO'ASTER, S. one who makes a voyage 


from port to port on the ſame coaſt, keeping' 
at the ſame time within fight of the ſhore; 
one who ſails near the ſhore, . 

'" COAT, S. [corte; Fr. cotta, Ital.] the 


outward garment of a man, made with plaits' 


at the ſides ; che lower part of a —— | 


; * 
\ — 


To COALE SCR, v. N. to unite toze- 
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is burned. 


| COC 
tied round the waiſt, and covering the legs. 
Figuratively, any covering, or tegument, 
The eye has its coats.” The hair or fur of 


a beaft, In Heraldry, the eſcutcheon, field, 


or habit, on which a perſon's arms are pour- 
trayed, 8 1 ie 
To COAT, V. A. to cover, or ſpread 
ogy To coat a retort.” © To coat a ciel- 
8 * 5 8 | 23 
To COAX, V. A. to endeavour to per- 
fuade a perſon by flattery, or infinuating ad- 
ereſs ; a low word, 2 | 
--COA'/XER, S. one who endeavours to per- 
ſuade a perſon by flattery, or artful and infinu- 
ating behaviour. | | 
To COBBLE, V. A. [kebler, Belg. ] to 
mend any thing.in a clumſy manner, generally 
applied to ſhoes, To do or make any thing 
in a cearſe, unhandy, or aukward manner. 
CO BBLER, S. [from the verb] a mender 
of old ſhoes, Figuratively, a very bad work- 
man; one who cannot perform any thing with 


ce. 
COBVRONS, S. [from cop, Sax. or d, 
Belg. a head, and 1 irons with a knob at 
the upper em, uſed in 


' COB-SWAN, the head or leading ſwan 


in a ſwannery, 


CO'/BWEB, 8. [from hep, Belg. a ſpider, 
and ] the web or net of a ſpider. Figu- 


vatively, any ſnare, or trap. Sometimes uſed 
fur a reſtraint which may be eaſily broken 


through. 
. COCCI'FEROUS, Adj. [from xoxx2; and 


$epw, Gr.] in Botany, à term applied to all 
ts having berries. | yp 

COCHINE'AL, S. [cochinilla, Span.] an 
inſe& found upon the opuntia, originally of a 
white or pellucid colour, but turning red þ 
means of the food it eats, and when dried af- 
fording a beautiful purple colour, made uſe of 

dyers, | 

CO'CHLEARY, Adj. [from cochlea, Lat, 
a ſcrew] made in the farm of a ſcrew. 

' CO'CHLEATED, Adj. [from cochlea, 
Lat.] twiſted in form of a ſcrew, Turbinated, 
applied to ſhellls. 

COCK, S. [cocc, Sax. heck, Belg. cog, 
Fr.] the male of the ſpecies of domeſtic fewls, 
famous for its courage, pride, and gallantry ; 
the male of any birds or fowls, Veatber- cock, 
an inſtrument turning round a pivot, uſed to 


| hew the point from which the wind blows ; 


an inftrument, turning with a ſcrew, made of 
bell-metal, and uſed in drawing liquors from 
caſks ;. the notch of an arrow; that part of 
the lock of a gun, which holds the flint; the 
particular form in which the brims of a hat 
are placed; the ſtyle or gnomon of a dial; the 
needle of a ballance. - Coct a-boop, or cock on 
tbe boop, a phraſe implying triumphant exul- 
tation, or elation on acccount of ſome ſuc- 


re- places where wood | 


, 


To COCK, V. A. to erect, orſet upright 
% Cacks his ears. Gay. To mould the ſhape 


of a hat; to wear the hat with an air of pe- 
tulance, and ſmartneſs ; to fix the cock of a 


gun ready for diſcharging ; to lay hay in ſmall 


| heaps, Neuterly, to ſtrut, hold up the head, 


or look big on account of any little ſucceſs, 
COCK A/DE, S. a ribband, tied in a bow, 
or formed in the ſhape of a roſe, worn in a 
man's hat. ' 
COCK A'TRICE, S. [from cock and atter, 
Sax. a ſerpent] a ſerpent ſuppoſed to be formed 


from a cock's egg. Figuratively, a perſon of 


a inſidious, venemous, and treacherous diſpo- 
fition, 


CO/CK-BOAT, S. a ſmall boat belonging 


to a ſhip. 


CO/CK-CROWING, S. the time at 
which cocks crow. Figuratively, the morn- 
i 
to indulge too much; to fondle, or treat wi 
too much fondneſs, | 

CO/CKER, S. one who keeps cocks for 
fighting. AY 

CO/CKEREL, S. a young cock, 


CO'CKET, 8. a ſeal belonging to the cuſ- ' 


tom- houſe ; an inſtryment drawn on parch- 
ment, figned, ſealed and delivered to mer, 


chants, as a certificate that they have paid the 


cuſtoms for their goods, 
CO'CK-HORSE, Adv. triumphant ; ex- 


ulting; a kind of low word, “ Sits cock-: 


borſe on her throne. Prior, | 
ſh, | . 45 
To CO'CKLE, V. N. to contract any 
ſtuff into wrinkles by wet, or rain. 
cockLED, Pat. ſhelled ; wrinkled by 
wet, | 
CO'CKLOFT, S. a room over a garret, ſa 


called from its ſmallneſs, 


CQ/CKNEY, S. [pais de cocaigye, in Boi- 
leau, is a country of dainties; ſimilar to this 
is “ g {ond yboje cocaying. Sax. On which 
Dr. Hickes remarks, that the laſt word im- 


plied à perſon given to luxury, voluptuouſneſs, 


and effeminate pleaſures, and from hence wag 
given, as a term of reproach, to thoſe that 
live in cities, being at firſt wrote cocargne, and 
by time corrupted into cockney] a perſon born 
in London ; a word of contempt, Figura- 
tively, any effeminate, luxurious, ignorant, 
or inexperienced peiſon dwelling in a city, ' 
CO/CEKPIT, S. a place wherein cooks ge- 
nerally fight. In a ſhip, a place on the lower 
ceck of a man of war, in which are divifions fox 
the purſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. 
CO'CK's-COMB, S. a plant, the ſame ag 
Jonefwort, See COC OM. 
CO CK's-HEAb, S. in Botany, a plant 


called likewiſe ſansfoin, and eſteemed one of 


the beſt ſorts of {ogder for cattle, 
1 coc: 


To CO CKER, V. A. ge ol _y 
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 .CO/CK-SHUT,S, the cloſe of che evening, 


6205 that which acts joint 


COLE 


at which time poultry go to rooſt, _ 
CO'CK-SPUR, S. in Botany, the Virgi- 
nian hawthorn. 8 1 
CO CKSURE, Adj. confident; certain. 
CO/CKSWAIN, S. [ cogg ſcaine, Sax. from 
cogg, a boat, and ſtoain] an officer on board 
men of war, who has the command of the 
boat. ä 
COCK WEED, S. in Botany, the dittan- 
der, or pepper - wort. | 3 
CO coA. See CHOCOLATE-NUT. 
 CO/CTILE, Adj. [ce&#i/is, Lat.] made by 
baking. a 
cOriox, S. [Lat.] a boilling, In Sur- 
gery, a digeſtion of matter. Taken off by 
a coction and reſolution af the feveriſh mat- 
ter. Arbut, | | 


COD, or CO/DFISH, S, a ſea fiſh, caught 


on the banks of Newfoundland, and many 
other parts, 

COD, S. [codde, Sax.) in Botany, any 
caſe, or huſk, in which ſeeds are lodged. 

To COD, V. N. to incloſe in a huſk, caſe, 


or cod. 


CODE, 8. [from codex, Lat.] a book; a 


book of civil laws, appropriated, by way of 


eminence, to the collection made by Juſti- 
Dian. , | 
CO/DICIL, S. [a diminutive of codex, Lat.] 
a writing made by way of ſupplement to a 
will, in order to ſupply ſomething omitted, or 
alter and explain ſomething contained in the 
teſtament. ü 5 

CODILLLE, S. [Fr. codillo, Span.] in 
Gaming, a term at ombre, implying that the 
game is won againft the player; this is termed 
baſted in quadrille. | 

To CODLE, V. A. [of cofulo, a dimi- 
nutive of coguo, Lat.] to parboil ; to ſoften 
by the heat of water. 


CO/DLING, S. an early kind of apple, |- 


fo. cailed from its being generally boiled for 
eating. 


COF/FFICACY, S. [from con and e a- 
cio, Lat.] the united power of ſeveral things 


acting together to produce an effect. 


| COEFFV'CIENCY, S. [from con and eſi- 


ctens, part. of efficio,. Lat.] the acting toge- 
ther, or joint act of ſeveral things to produce 
any effect. | 
COEFFVCIENT, Part, Is and efficiem, 
y with another, 
Coefficients, in Algebra, numbers or uneven 
quantities, prefixed to letters, into which they 
are ſuppoſed to be multiplied, In Fluxions, 
applied to any generating term, it is the quan- 
tity ariſing from the diviſion of that term by 
the generated quantity, | 
COF'/LIAC, Adj. [from xo;a, Gr, the 
belly] in Medicine, joined to paſſion, a diar- 
rhœa, looſneſs, or flux, wherein the aliment 


comes away either indigeſted, or turned to 
chyle, inſtead of excrements, 


| |  COELIAC-ARTERY, 8. ia 
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the firſt artery detached from the deſcending 

trunk of the aorta into the abdomen. | 
COE'/QUAL, Adj. from -c and 

Lat.] being in the ſame ſtate, condition, and 


circumſtance as another. : 
COEQUAL'ITY, S. the ftate of two per- 
ſons or things which are equal to each other, 
To COE'RCE, V. A. [coerceo, Lat.] to 
reſtrain by force, or puniſhments, from the 
committing any crime, or performing any - 
action. f | 5 
COERCIBLE, Adj. that which may, or 
ought to be reſtrained. 5 | 
COE'/R TION, S. ſ from coerceo, or coerecia, 
Lat.] a check, or reftraint, A reftraining 
from the vioiation of any law, by means of 
puniſhment. 3 
COE'RCIVE, Adj. that which has the 
power of reſtraining ; that which has the au- 
thority of reſtraining by means of puniſh» 
ment, , . | 
COESSENTIAL, Adj. [from cos and 
efſentia, Lat.] partaking of the ſame eſſence. 
COESSENTIA'LITY, S. the quality of 
partaking of the ſame effence with another. 
COETA/NEOUS, Adj. [from con and ætat, 
age] of the ſame age with another, 
COETE'RNAL, Adj. | from con and &#ter- 
nas, Lat.] exiſting eternally with another 
equally eternal with another, 
COETER/NALLY, Ade. in a manner 
equally eternal with another, N 


| COETE/RNITY, from con, and eterni- 


of exiſtence. 


tat, Lat.] having an eternit 
e eternity of 


together with, or equal to, 
another, 3 

COE VAL, Adj. [co vun, Lat.] born or 
produced at the ſame time; of the ſame age 
as another. Coeval with eternity. Pepe. 
© Coeval to mankind. Hale. 1 
COE vOus, Adj. [ coævus, Lat.] of tha 
ſame age; living at the ſame time. | 

To COEXVST, V. N. [from con and er- 
ifto, Lat.] to exiſt, or be at the ſame time, or 
in the ſame place, 3 

COEXVSTENCE, 8. Lun coexiſt, ] the 
having exiftence at the e time or place 
with another, 3 

COEXVSTENT, Adj. having exiſtenee at 
the ſame time with another. * Caexiſtent with 
the motions. Locke, | 

To COE TEN D, V. A. [from con and 
extendo, Lat.] to extend to the fame ſpace, pe- 
riod, or duration with another, followed by 
with, before the object with which the coex- 
tenſion is formed. . 

COE TENSION, S8. the act or ſtate of 
extending to the ſame ſpace or duration with 
another. 

CO/FFEE, S. [cahuch, Turk, cabuab, 
Arab. caffe, Fr.] the berry of a tree, former- 
ly peculiar to the kingdom of Yaman, in Ara- 
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bia, but now propagated in moſt of our eolo- 
- Forty feet high, which in Arabia is always co- 


decoction made from the berry roaſted, was 


houſe, or elſewhere, next to the comptroller, 


ment. In Paſtry, a mould of paſte for a pye. 


coo 


nies, in Jamaica eſpecially, where it is little 
Inferior to the beſt Turky, It grows on a tree 


vered with flowers and fruit, Its leaves re- 
ſemble the common laurel, The liquor or 


introduced into England firſt by Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, a Turky merchant, in the year 
2652, bringing with him one Paſquet, a 
Greek ſervant, to make coffee for him ; who 
was the firſt perſon that ever ſet up a coffee- 
Houſe. | | 

CO/FFEE-HOUSE,S. a place where cof- 
fee is ſold, perſons generally meet, if near 
Change, to tranſact bufineſs, and the news- 
papers are taken in for the aceommodation of 
cuſtomers. 

 CO/FFEE-MAN, S. one who keeps a cof- 
fee · houſe. Preferred a coffee-man to Age- 
Klaus. Addiſ. 8 

C OFFER, S. [eoffre Sax.] a cheſt for 
keeping money. Figuratively, treaſure, In 
Fortification, a hollow lodgment acroſs a dry 
moat, the apper part of which is raiſed with 
Pieces of timber above the moat's level, is co- 
vered with hurdles laden with earth, and 
ſerves as a parapet with embrazures. It is ge- 
nerally uſed by the beſieged to repulſe the ene- 
my, when they endeavour to paſs the ditch. 

To CO/FFER, V. A, to put into cheſts or 
coffers, followed by zp, * Might cefßer up. 


Row. 
CO'FFERER of the king's boufhold, S. a 


principal officer at 'court, in the compting- 


who inſpeCts over the behaviour and conduct 
of the other officers of the houſhold, and pays 
them their reſpective ſalaries * 
CO'FFIN, S, [cofin, Fr, cofano, Ital. cofa, 
Sax. kofe, Iſl. a little houſe] the receptacle 
wherein a dead body is placed for its inter- 


A paper caſe, in form of a cone, or pyramid ; 
a round piece of paper with the edges bent up 
perpendicularly, uſed by the apothecaries to 
drop their boluſſes in, to keep the outward 
party ces. | 1 

To CO FFIN, V. A. to place, or incloſe 
in a coffin. 

To COG, V. A. to perſuade, wheedle, or 
gain a perſon over by flattery, or an infinuat- 
ing addreſs, © I'll cop their hearts from them.“ 
Shak. To falſify, or corrupt a manuſcript, by 
Inſerting ſome word or ſentence ; to obtrude 
falſhoods, or endeavour to make them paſs 
current, To ceg a die, is to ſecure it ſo, as to 
direct it in its tall, To lye ; to wheedle,' 

COG, S. the tooth of a wheel by which 
it acts upon another wheel. | 

To COG, V. A. to fix cogs in a wheel, 

CO'GENCY, S. | cogens, Lat. from cogo, 
Lat. to force] the power of compelling ; the 
tower of extorting aſſent, or obedience. 


2 


, 


COW. 


| CO/GENT, Part. egen, Lat. J able bs _ 


compel to action; powerful; reſiſtleſs. : 


:CO'GENTLY, Adv. in a forcible manner, 


uments. | | 
CO'GGER, S. a flatterer ; a wheedler. 
CO'/GITABLE, Adj. [cegitabilis, Lat.] 
that which may be thought on, or may be the 
ſubject of thought. 

OGITAITION, 8. [cogitatio, Lat.] the 
beholding any idea in the mind; the act of 
tention, or deſign; meditation. | 
_ CO'GITATIYE, Adj. [cogitatus, Lat.] 
having the power of thought ; given tothought, 
ſtudy, or reflection. 


{mall pebble; a little ſtone. 

COG NATION, S. [cogratio, Lat.] in 
Civil Law, the relation between both males 
and females deſcending from the ſame ſtock z 
relation; a partaking of the ſame nature. ' 

COGNISEFE, S. in Law, the perſon to 
whom a fine in lands or tenements is acknow - 
ledged, h 5 a 

CO GNISOR, S. in Law, one that paſſeg 


to another. | | 
CO'GNITITVE, Adj. that which has the 

power of Knowing or apprehending. Its cog- 

nitive or apprehenfive power.“ South, 

- CO'GNIZABLE, Adj. [cogniſable, 2 


proper for the conſideration or inſpection 


a perſon ; ſubject to judicial examination and 
. 

CO'CNIZANCE, S. [connoiſance, Fr. ] in 
Law, an acknowledgment of a fine, or con- 
feſſion of ſomething done; the hearing of a 
matter judicially ; the particular jurĩſdickion of 
a magiſtrate, or an object which more particu- 
larly falls under his Inſpe&ion or notice; a 
bade by which any perſon may be known ar 
T 

COGNOS/CIBLF, Adj. [cognoſco, Lat.] 
that may be known ;* poſſible to be known; 
being the object of knowlege, 5 

To COHA!BIT, V. N. from con, together, 
and Babito, to NN to dwell in the ſame place 
with another; to live together as man and 
wife. e 5 

COHA/BITANT, S. [cen and Babitant] 
one who dwells in the ſame place with an- 
other. Sa, ; 

' COHABITA'/TION, S. the act of dwell- 
ing with another in the ſame place; the liv- 
ing together as man and wife, ' *' * 

CO'HEIR, S. [from cob eres, Lat. ] a man 
who enjoys an inheritance together with an- 
other, Zo 

CO'HEIRESS, S. a female who enjoys an 
inheritance with another, ro 8 

To COHE RE, V. N. [from cohæreo, Lat.] 
to ſtick together ; to hold faſt to one another, 


as parts of the ſame body. To be well con- 
N | | gected 


— 


Extorting conviction and aſſent, applied to ar- | 


thinking, Figuratively, thought, purpoſe, in- 


CO'GLE-STONE, s. [euegolo, Ital.] a 


er acknowledges a fine in lands or tenements 


eats 
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| n depend on what has preceded, 
n 


| fo} to agree. 


; Lat.] a troop of ſoldiers, in the Roman ar- 


Ital. guebf, Arab, the head, guefia, Arab. a 


dreſs, I am hig 


thing ſtanding with a corner outwards ; a brick 


mak ing money, This was formerly performed ; 


„„ 


d connect with what follows, applied to U. 
terary compoſitions. To ſuit, fit, or be fitted 


COHERENCE, or COHERENCY, 8. 
[roberentia, Lat.] in Phyſics, the ftate of bo- 
dies in which their parts are joined together ſo 
ad to reſiſt divulſion, or ſeparation ; relation; 
dependency ; conſiſtency, ſo as one part of a 
diſcourſe does not contradict another. X 
COHE'RENT, Part, ſcobwrens, Lat.] 
ſticking together {6 as to reſiſt a ſeparation ; 
ſuitable ; adapted to 6ne another; conſiſtent, 
or not contradictory. WE 
_ COHESION, 8. [from cobere] the action 
whereby the atoms or primary corpuſcles of 
bodies are connected together, ſo as to form 
particles, and the particles are kept together, 
ſo as to form ſenſible' maſſes, © Figutatively, 
cobeſion ſignifies the ſtate of union or.inſepara- 
bility both of the particles of matter and 
other things; cennet᷑tion- a 
COHESIVE, Adj. that has the power of 
ſticking faſt; id as to reſiſt ſeparation. | 
COHEF'SIVENESS, S. the quality of unit- 
Ing; ſo ds to refiſt any attempt to ſeparate them, 
applied to the particles of matter, - 
To COHOBATE, V. A. to pour any diſ- 
tilled liquor upon its reſiduum, or remaining 
Matter, and diftil it again. | 
_ COHOBAYTION, S. the returning any 
liquor diftilled upon that which remains, after 
the diſtillation, and the diftilling it again. 
CO'HORT; 8. [toborris, genitive of cobors, 


i 


mies, containing about 500 foot, In Poetry, 
ſed for any company of ſoldiers ot watriors, 
_ COIF, S, fcoeffe, Fr. cuffia, Span. cofia, 


head-dreſs] a head-dreſs ; a lady's cap; a ſer- 
jeant at law's cap, | 

_ COVFFED, Adj, wearing a tap. 
 COVFURE, S. [from coeffure, Fr.] head- 
Fure.“ Spec. Nor 98. | 

— COIGNE, S. [Fr.] a corner, a wooden 
wedge uſed by printers, - a 

To COIL, V. A. [cuelleir, Fr. copliare, 
Ital.] to reduce into a narrow compaſs. 75 coil, 
a rope, is to wind it in a ring, 


hly pleaſed with your -cor- 


COIL, S. [tolleren, Teut.] a tumult, noiſe, | 


rel; a rope wound into a ring. 
COIN, 8. ( coigne, Fr.] a corner; any 


confuſion, or buſtle, occafioned by ſome quar- 


cut diagonally, pronounced guoit, or guine. 


COIN, S. [coin Fr. conio, Ital.] money, 


or metal ſtamped with 'a lawful impreſſion; 
payment of any kind ; compenſation. 

1 COIN, V. A. to mint, or ſtamp me- 
tals for money; to make or forge any thin 
bſed in an ill ſenſe, | e 


| COYINAGE, S. the ſtamping metuls; of | 


SS L 

by a hammer, but at preſent by a mill ; thE 
former was the only method known till the 
year 1553. The Engliſh coinage, by adding 
the letters on the edges, contributed not a little 
to, its perfection. Figuratively, this word is 
uſed for coin or money; the charges or expenee 
of coining. 'Forgery, bt invention, uſed in a 
bad ſenſe, ; | ? 3 / 

To COINCIDE, v. N. roincido, Lat.] to 
fall upon, or meet in the ſame point; to be 
conſiſtent with; to concur; | 

CO/INCIDENCE, S. the ſtate of. ſeveral _ 
bodies or lines falling upon the ſame point 3 
concurrence ;z conſiſtency or uniting to effect 
the ſame end, or eſtabliſh the ſame point. 

CO/INCIDENT, Adj. [coincidens. Lat. 
falling upon the ſame point, applied to bodies, 
or lines. Concurring ; confiſting; agreeing ; 
mutually tending to the ſupport of any parti- 
cular point. EONS 

CO/INDICATION, 8. [from cen and indi- 
co, Lat. ]. the concurrence of many ſymptoms, 
beſpeaking or betokening the ſame — 

COI/NER, 8. one that makes moneys 
Figuratively, a maker of counterfeit money 3 
an inventor. : | 

To CO! JOIN, V. N.  [comungo, Lat] to 
join with another in the ſame office, © T 
may ſt cojoin;”” Shak, | I 

COY/ISTRIL, S. -a coward, or run- away 
cock. He's a coward and a coſfril. Shak. 

COIT, 8. [kote, Belg, a die] a thing 
thrown at a mark, See QUOIT, 

COIT'ION, .S. [from coitio, Lat.] the act 
of firopagating the ſpecies ; the act by which 
two bodies come together, Sts. 

COKE, 8. [perhaps from coquo, Lat. to 
bake] fewel made by burning pit-coal under. 
the ground, and quenching the cinders ; as ix 
making charcoal. It is frequently uſed in dry- 


COLANDER, 8. [pronounced cullender,, 
from colandus, part, of colo, Lat. to ſtrain] a 
fieve, either of hair, twigs, or meta], through. 
which any mixture is ſtrained, and leaves the 
groſſer parts behind it. | | 

COLA'TION); S. ¶ from colatum, ſupine of 
colo, Lat.] the act of filtering, ſtraining, or 
ſeparating any fluid from its dregs or impu- 
rities. | "Had | 


of ſeparating the dregs of any fluid by firain- 
ing it through a fieve, or filtrating it through 
paper; the matter trained or filtrated, 

CO'LBERTINE, S. a kind of à fine lace 
worn by women. | Ce 

CO'LOOTHAR, S. in Chemiſtry, the 
dry ſubſtance remaining after diſtillation, but 
generally applied to the caput mortuum of 
vitriol. | 88 

COLD, Adj. [cele, Sax. cel, Belg. Abl, 
Teut.] without warmth, or warming; bav- 
ing a ſenſation of cold, or ſhivering, becauſe 
the particles of air are jeſs in motion than 


H h 2 


CO'LATURE, S. [colatus, Lat.] the k 


50 6 
(hafe'of our body, or being mited. with ni- 
trous particles, diminiſh the motion of thoſe. 
of the body ; that which is not volatile, or 
eaſily put in motion by heat.  Figuratively, 
unaffected ; not eaſily excited to action; 
indifferent; not able to move the paſſion ; 


reſerved, or void of the warmth. of friend- | 


. , ſhip and affeRion ; "chaſte, temperate, not 
easily provoked to anger; not meeting with 
a warm or ionate reception; deliberate ; 


COLD, S. ſomething void of heat or mo- 
tion, and which contains in it no particles of 
fire; that which produces the ſenſation of 
cold; a diſeaſe catſed by ſtopping perſpiration, 
and other effects of cold weather, 

CO'LDLY, Adv. without warmthor heat; 
with great indifference or unconcern. 

CO'LDNESS, 8. oppoſite to heat; that 
quality which cauſes a ſenſation of cold, and 
deprives a perfon of his natural warmth and 
heat ; want of kindneſs, love, efteem, or 
affeftion ; coyneſs, chaſtity, or freedom from 


immodeſt 2 Yo 4 ; 
OLE, S. | cawv/, +] a general name 
for all forts of cabbage. ] by 
-- CO/LESEED, S, in Botany, the rape, from 
whence rape · ſeed- oil is drawn, cultivated for 
| ing cattle, | | 
in Botany, a ſpecies of 


* 


COLEWORT, s 


the cabbage, . 
Co LIC, 8. Fecelicus, Lat.] in Medicine, 
2 ſevere pain in the lower venter, and ſo called 
becauſe it was formerly thought to be ſeated 
in the colon. A bilious colic, proceeds from 
bilious, ſharp, and ſtimulatiug humours. A 
Fatulent colic, is a pain in the bowels, owing 
to dry fæces contained in the inteſtines. A 
nervous colic, is from convulfive ſpaſms, or 
contortions of the guts, whereby their capa- 
ities are ſtraĩtened. An byſteric colic, ariſes 
diforders peculiar to women, and from 
a conſent of parts. The fone colic, proceeds, 
by conſent of parts, from the irritation of the 
Kone or gravel in the bladder or kidneys, 
© CO'LIC, Adj. affecting the bowels. | 
To COLLA'/PSE, V. N. — ſu- 
pine of collabor, Lat.] to fall together; to 
cloſe together ſo as one ſide ſhall touch ano- 
cher. Uſed moſtly by medical writers, 
COLLA PSION, S. the ſtate of veſſels 
clofin : g of themſelves ; the act of clofing- to- 
gether. | 
- CO'LLAR, 8. [of collum, Lat. the neck] 
an ornament of metal worn by knights of ſe- 
veral military orders, hanging over the ſhoul- 
ders on the mantle, and generally conſiſting of 
a gold chain, enamelled with cyphers and 


other devices, and having the badge of theorder [ 


fiſpended at the bottom. That of the order 
of the garter conſiſts of SS, with roſes enam- | 
elled red, within a garter enamelled blue, and 
a George at the bottom. Collar, is likewiſe 
that part of the harneſs, which is. round a 


COL” 


horſe's neck 3 the part of the dreſs which 
ſurrgunds. the neck. To ſlip. the collar, is a 
phraſe for getting free, eſcaping, or extricat- 
ing one's ſelf from any difficult engagement. 
A. collar of bratony is 4 quantity of braun 
rolled and bound up in 4 roundiſh parcel, 


, . 7 


To COULAR,' V. A. to ſeize by the col 


bind it tight with a ftring, in order to make. 
it retain a round form, 1 5 
COLLAR-BONE, S. the cavicle, one of 
the bones which are on each fide of the neck. 
To COLLA'TE, V. A, [collatur, ſupine 
of confers, Lat.] to compare one thing with 
another of the ſame kind. Applied to books, 
to compare and examine them, in order to 
find whether any thing be deficient, corrupted, 
or interpolated. Uſed with 0, to place in 
ecclefiaſtical benefice, A TR OE Lot» 
COLLA/TERAL, Adj. [from con and la . 
teris, genitive of latus, Lat. a fide] fide to fide z 
running parallel; mutual, or ſuch as becomes 
near relations, applied to affection. In Geo- 
graphy, ſituated by the ſide of another. Not 
direct, oblique, concurrent, applied to proofs. 
In Coſmography, intermediate, or lyiog be- 
tween the cardinal points, In Genealogy, ap- 
lied to relations of the ſame ſtock, but not 
in the ſame line of afcendants and deſcendants; 
ſuch are uncles, aunts, nephews, couſins. 
Collateral deſcent, in Law, is that which paſſes 
to brothers children, Collateral afſurance, is 
a bond made over and above the deed itſelf for 
the performance of a covenant, Collateral ſe- 
ag is a deed made of other lands, beſides 
thoſe granted by the deed of mortgage, on theig 
not being a ſufficient feeurity, 
COLLA'TERALLY, . Adj. fide by fide, 
applied to poſition or fituation, In an indi- 
rect manner, without defign, applied to argu- 
ment. Not in the ſame line of deſcendants, 
though from the ſame ſtock, applied to genea- 
logy. 5 N REN 
| COLLA'TION, S. [collatio, Lat. ] the at 
of beſtowing or conferring, applied to gifts or 
favours; the comparing one copy or thing of 
the fame kind with another, In Canon Law, 
the beſtowing of a benefit by a biſhop, who 
has right of patronage; an elegant public en- 
tertainment or feaſt, . : 
COLLA'TOR, S. [from collate] one who 
examines copies or manuſcripts, by comparing 
them with iome other writing. In Law, one 
who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical living or bene · 
fice, generally applied to the preſentation of a 
biſhop. x 8 HO 
CO'LLEAGUE, 8. [c/lega, Lat.] apart» 
ner or aſſociate in the ſame office, 8 
To COLLEA'/GUE, V. N. to unite or 
join with. , n 
To COLLE'CT, V. A. [colle#um, ſupine 
of colleges, Lat.] to-gather together; to bring 
ſeveral things together, or into the ſame place; 


© * 


to add into a ſum ; to infer, draw, or de juce 


from 


4 


lar. Joined with brown, to roll it up and 


. 


ing to à college, or pofleſſed by a college, 


| 4 RIGS one who ſells or deals i in coals ; : 


fe 
one common maſs, In Logic, a callectiue idea, 


cot 


BIR arguments, N by the teciprocal 
himſelf, Sec. to recover from a ſur- 
prize z to reaſſemble one's ſcattered ideas, 
CO/LLECT, S.. [co/lc#um, ſupine of collcs 
2, Lat. ] a ſhort comprehenſive prayer uſed in 
the church ſervice. 
_ COLLECTA/NEOUS, Adi. colleaneus 
Lat.] gathered together, collected. Colletta- 
py are notes, or remarks gathered or compil- 
om various books. 


COLLE'CTIBLE, Adj. that which may 
be gathered, or deduced from any primiſes, - 
: COLLE/CT ION, S. [collefio, Lat.] the 
"at of gathering ſeveral pieces together; an 

55 of things in the ſame place. 

"COLLECTITIOUS, Adj. [colleflitins, 
Lat.] gathered up. Wants authority, 

COLLE/CTIVE, Adj. [ colleftious, Lat. 
collar if, Fr.] gathered together, conſiſting of 
members or parts, forming a whole, or 


is that which unites ſeveral things of the ſame 
kind. In Grammar, a collectius noun, is a 
noun which expreſſes a multitude, or ſeveral 
of the ſame ſort, though uſed in the ſingular 
number; as a company, an army, a fleet. Em- 
ployed i in deducing conſequences ;, argumenta- 
tive. Critical and collective reaſon. Brown. 
COLLE/CTIVELY, Adv, ina body, taken 
together, opppoſed to ſingly or ſeparately. In 
general; or generally; in one maſs or heaps 
COLLECTOR, 8. [Lat.] one Who ga- 
hers ſcattered things together. 
COLLEGE, S, [Fr. collegium] a collec- 
tion or body of animals, © Thick as the college | 
of the bees. This is an unuſual| 


ſenſe. A ſociety of men dedicating themſelves: 


to the ſtudy, of divinity and learning; a pub- 
lie place endowed with certain revenues, 
where the ſeveral branches of learning. both 
divine and human, are taught; a collection of 
colleges form an univerſity. 

COLLE'GIAL, Adj. from college] relat- 


_ COLLE'/GIAN;, S. an inhabitant or mem- 
ber of a college. 


COLLE/GIATE, Adj. conſiſting of col- 
leges ; inſtituted or regulated after the manner 
of a college, 

is endowed for a fociety or body corporate, 


Collegiate church, is that which 


conſiſting of a dean and ſecular prieſts, with- 
out a biſhop ; of this kind are Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, Windſor, &. 

COLLE'GIATE, S, a member of a college, 
or one bred at an-uaiverity. 

CO'LLET, S. {from callum, Lat.] former- 


Iy any thing that was worn about the neck. 


Figuratively, the neck, Among Jewellers, f a 
that part of a a ring in which the ſtone is ſer. 
Fo COLLVDE, V. A. [ collide, Lat.} to 
ſtrike, beat, or daſh two things together, or 
againſt each other, 
COLLIER, S, one who digs for coals j "of 
| 


ICE 


cor 


veſſel made uſe of to convey — i 
CO/LLIFLOWER;. 8 N 


COLLIGA/TION, . [oats Lat +I 
the binding things — or toge 
colligation of veſſels, Brotus 


COLLYQUAMENT, 8. S. the Faced 
thing is reduced to by diſſolution, or fuſioa, 
i. e. by being diſſolved, or melted, 

CO'/LLIQUANT, Part. ¶ colliguan, 5 
that which has the power of diſſolving, melt- 
ing, or waiſting. 

CO'/LLIQUATABLE, Adj: [See 00141. 

ATE] eafily diſſolved, or melted. 8 

To CO'LLIQUATE,. V. A. clue, 


Lat.] to melt, dillolve, or turn a ſolid into a 


fluid by heat, & c. 

COLLIQU/ATION,, 8. [from 
the melting of any thing by heat, In Medi« 
cine, a diſorder wherein the blood and other 
animal fluids flow through the ſecretory glands. 
Colliquation i is applied to the blood, when is 
loſes its balſamic. texture 3 and ta the ſolids, 
when they waſte away. 

COULIQUATIVE, * [from colliguate} 
melting or diſſolvent· A colliguative fever, is 
that which is attended with a diarrhæa, or pro- 
aſe ſweats, from too lax a contexture of the 

uids. 
| COLLIQUEF ACTION, 8. [From . 
gaco, to melt, and fadtum, of facio, Lat. to 
make] the reducing different metals to o 


| maſs by melting them on a fire. 


COLLISION, S. {collifo, Lat.] the a8 
of ſtriking two bodies together. | 


 ,.COLLOCA/T ION, + 8. ſcollecatia, Lat.} | 


the act of placing; nen the ſtate of hes 
ing placed. 

To -COLLO/GUE, v. A. to wheedlay 
flatter, impoſe upon, or ſeduce by fair wordss 
A low word, 

'CO/LLOP, S. a thin flice of meet, or dea 


a piece or ſlice of any animal. 


CO/LLOQUY, S. [ colloguium, Lat. Jacon- 


| ference, or converſation ; a diſcourſe in vit - 


ing, wherein two or more perſons are repre- 
ſented as ſpeaking or talking together _— 
topic. 

CO/LLOW, 8. [ ſuppoſed by Jobnſon ra- 
ther to be cl, from coal] the black grime of 
burnt coals or wood, 
| COLLUCTA'TION, S. [colluFtarie, Lat.} 
the mutual truggle « or commotion of the parti- 
cles of any fluid between themſelves; appoſi- 
tion; . Figuratively, conteſt 
ſpite ; mutual oppoſition, | 

To COLLU'DE, v. N. { colludo, Lat. 
e in a fraud; or conſpire in impoſing ow 

rſon. | 
| . COLLUS/ION, S. [collufio, Lat.] in Law, 
a deceitful contract or agreement between two 
or more perſons, for the ene to bring an action 
againſt the other, in order to defraud-a third 


- perſon of bis right, 


"CO * Adj. fraudulently concerted 


j 


Wm ” i. N 


. — 2 = 4 


— 


| GOT: 
er agreed upon between two perſons, in order 
ts cheat a third, | 
— COLLUTSIVELY, Adv. concerted or con- 
trived in a fraudulent manner, or with a frau- 
duient deſign. | ug | 
COLLU/SORY, Adj. carrying on a fraud 
by ſecret concert. | 
To COULY, to ſmut'or black with coal. 
. COLLY/RIUM, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, an 
external remedy for diſorders in the eyes. 


becauſe it ſeems to bear the ſame reſemblance 
to a period as a member does to the body] 
in Grammer, a point or ſtop marked thus 
(:) uſed to make a pauſe greater than that of 
the ſemicolon, and leſs than that of a period; 
and when ſtops were firſt invented, to ſeparate 
any member of à ſentence: but at preſent it 
is uſed in a period where the ſenſe ſeems com- 
plete, but is lengthened by ſome ſupernume- 
rary ſentence, beginning with an adverſative 
conjunction, as but, nevertheleſs, &. like- 
wile in a very long period, to give eaſe and 
reſpite to the breath, and where the conjunct 
members of a ſentence are capable of being 
divided into others, and a pauſe may be made 
between them while a perſon may count three, 
without confuſion, or interrupting the ſenſe 
of the reſt of the period. In Anatomy, the 
greateſt and wideſt of all the inteſtines.* 
CO'LONEL, S. [Fr. pronounced kulnel ; 


eolonello, Ital. derived by Skinner from co- 


lonialis, Lat. the leader of a colony; and by 
Minſhew from columen exercitus, Lat, the 
pillar, or ſupport of an army] an officer in 
the army who has the command in chief of 
a regiment, Colonel lieutenant, is one who 
commands a regiment of the guards, whereof 
the king, or other great perſonage, is colo- 
nel. Lieutenant-colonel, is the ſecond officer 
of a regiment, at the head of the captains, 
wy commands in the abſence of the &0- 
nel, 


To CO'LONISE, V. A. [from coloay] to 
plant with inhabitants; to ſettle with people 
brought from ſome other place; to plant with 
colonies. —= 7 

CO'LONNADE, 8. [colonna, Ital.] a pe- 
riſtyle of a circular form; or a ſeries of 
pillars placed in a circle, and inſulated within- 
ſide, Figuratively, any ſeries or range of 
pillars. RNS 

CO'LONY, S. [rolena, Lat.] a body of 
people ſent from the mother country, to cul- 
tĩ vate and ſettle ſome other place. Figura- 
tively, the country ſettled by a body of people 
born and coming from ſome other place. 

- CO'LOPHONY, S. | from Colophon, a city, 
whence it is imported] a refinous ſubſtance 
prepared of turpentine boiled in water, and 
afterwards dried ; or from a ſlow evaporation 


of a fourth or fifth part of its ſubſtance * 


fire, 


. CO'LONELSHIP, S. the office of a BY 
lone! | 


ECDL | 
COLOQUUNTIDA, S. [colocynthui, Lal! 


from xakoxurttc, of noma, Gr. the bellys 


and xyew, to move] the fruit of a plant in 
the Levant, about the bigneſs of a large 
orange, of a golden colour; its infide is full 
of kernels, which are taken out before it id 
uſed. Both the pulp and ſeed are intollerably 
bitter, on which account it is called bitter g 
CO'LORATE, Adj. [coloratus, Lat.] co- 


| loured ; dyed ; marked or ftained with any 
CO'LON, S. [from xa, Gr, a member, | colo : 


ure 


' COLORA'TION, S. [coloratum, of colre | 
, [: , 47 | 


Lat.] the art or practice of colouri 


painting; the ſtate of a thing coloured. Fi- 
guratively, colour or hue. 

, COLORVFIC, Adj. | colorificus, Lat.] that 
which has the power of producing colours, or 
of colouring any body. | _ 

COLO'/SSE, or COLO/SSUS, S. [Lat.] a 

ſtatue of enormous ſize; that of Apollo at 
Rhodes, made by Chares, was ſo high that 
ſhips could paſs, with full fails, between 
its legs; its height was 126 feet; few people 
could fathom its thumb ; it was overthrown 
by an earthquake after ſtanding 1360 years, 
and being found proſtrate on the ground by 
the Saracens, when they became maſters of 


the iſland, was ſold by them to a Jew, who 1 5 


loaded goo camels with the braſs of it. 
COLOUR, S. [| coleur, Fr, color, Lat.] the 
different ſenſations excited by the refracted 
rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a 
different manner, according to the different 
ſize, ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of 
which bodies are compoſed. In a popular or 


vulgar ſenſe, the different hue in which bodies 


appear to the eye. Figuratively, the roſy 
hue of the cheeks; the tints or hues pro- 
duced by covering any ſurface with paint, 
Under colour, appearance, or pretence, In 


the plural, an enſign or flag, applied to 


the foot, that of the horſe being termed a 
andard : 


T0 COLOUR, V. A. ſcoloro, Lat.] to 
mark, or dye with ſome hue or tint. Figura- 
tively, to paliate, or excuſe; to affign ſome 

lauſible or ſpecious reaſon for an undertaks 
ing ; to bluſh. 45 . 1 

COLOU'R ABLE, Adj. ſpecious, plauſible; 

CO'LOUR ABLY, Adv. in a fpecious or 
plauſible manner, wherein a falſe reafon is aſ- 


ſigned, in order to paliate a bad intention or 
action. | : 


CO'LOURED, Part, ſtreaked; diverſified 


with different Hues. 


CO'/LOURING, S. that branch of painting 
which teaches the proper diſtribution of lights 
and ſhades, and laying the colours with pro- 
priety and beauty, oe 

CO'LOURIST,S. a painter excellent in the 
tints he gives his pieces, and the manner in 
which he diſpoſes his lights and ſhades, | 

CO'/LOURLESS, Adj. without any colour, 
nat any ways tinged ; white ; tranſparent, 

| 5 : COLT, 


> 


cor, s. [Sax,] 4 youliF norte that has | 


gever been ridden, or broke, Figuratively, a 
raw, ignorant perſon; a proper object for 
rping and waggery. *. 1 
* OLT FOOT, 8. [koſzbub, Teut. ] in 
Botany, the cacalia. f 
CoLT's-TOO TH, S. an imperfect and 
ſpperfluous tooth in the mouth of a young 
horſe, Figuratively, an incliqation to youth - 
ful pleaſures, wantonneſs, or gaiety. 
CoLT ER, S. ſcultor, Sax. kouter, Belg, 
coltro, Ital. culter, Lat.] the ſharp iron of a 


plough, which breaks up the ground perpen- 


dicularly to the plough-ſhare, 
CO'LTISH, Adj) reſembling a colt; wan- 


ton. | CE 
CO'/LUMBARY, S. [columbarium, Lat.] a 
place where doves or pidgeons are kept; a 
ove- cot; or pidgeon-houſe, | 
CO'LUMBINE, S. [columbina, Lat.] in 
Botany, the aquilegia. 
CO'/LUMBINE, S. [columbinus, Lat.] in 
ing, a pale violet, or changeable dove colour, 
Likewiſe the heroin, or chief female charac- 


ter in pantomime entertainments, 


COLUMN, 8. [celumna, Lat.] in Archi- 
tecture, a round pillar made to ſupport or 
adorn a building. In War, a deep file or. row 
hap or diyifion of an army, marching at the 
lame time towards the ſame place, with inter- 
yals between them to prevent confuſion. In 
Printing, half a page, when the lines termi- 
Hate in the middle of it, and begin again at the 
left-hand margin. When the lines are ſhorter, 
a page js ſometimes divided into three, four, 
br more of theſe columns, either by interſtices 
r black lines running” between them; any 
colle&tion of particles pfeſſing perpendicularly 
on each other, and gravitating jointly to the 
center, or the baſe by which they are ſup- 
ported. A column of water.” „A column 
air.“ 5 parks 5 
COLUMN AR, or COLUMNARIAN, 
Adj. formed in the ſhape of a column. 
CO'LURES, 8. [a word of two ſyllables, 
from coluri, Lat.] in Geography and Aſtro- 
nomy, two great circles imagined to interſec̃t 
each other at right angles, in the poles of 
the world, one of Which paſſes through the 
equinoctial points, Aries and Libra; the 
other theouſh the ſolſtitial points, Cancer 
and Capricorn; the latter determining the 
ſolſtices, and the former the equinoxes, and, 
as they divide the ecliptic into four equal 
parts, mark out the four feaſons of the year, 
and the four pofnts of the com aſs, the points, 
where they interſect the ecliptic, being termed 
the cardinal points. Sn 
* COLWORT, 8. See COLEWORT. 
, CO'MA, S.,[fram xwja, Gr | in Phyfick, 
- © Kind of lethargy or ſleepy diſeaſe, wherein 
; perſon has a violent propenſity to ſleep, | 
COMATO'/SE, Adj. lethargic ; ſleepy ; 


FN affected with'a coma 


i 


+ Bp 3 
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COMB, S. [from comb, Sax, cam, Belg.] 
an inſtrument made of horn, tortoiſe-ſhell, or 
box, ſawed, through which the hair is paſſed 
in order to cleanſe or adjuſt it; likewiſe a 
inſtrument made of iron or ſteel wires 
upright on a piece of wood, through which 
flax, wool, or hemp is paſſed, to prepare it 
for ſpinning ; the top or creſt of a cock, ſo 
called from its reſembling the teeth of a comb; 
or from its being an ornament, and then 
derived from xopugw, Gr. to adorn ; the re- 
ceptacles or' hollow places in a bee-hive, 
wherein the honey is ſtored, from xofog, Gr, 
See CARD. | | 

To COMB, V. A. [kemb, North Brit. from 
ceemban, Sax, coma, Lat. oxen, Gr.] to clean 
or ſmooth the hair by paſſing a comb through 
it ; to make wool or flax fit for ſpinning, by 
paſſing it through a comb, = 

To COMBAT, V. N. [combattre, Fr. ] to 
fight, generally applied to a duel or a fight, 
where the perſons engage hand to hand. Ac- 
tively, to fight. Figuratively, to engage» 
Love combated by pride. 5 

COMBAT, S. [Fr.] a conteſt; a battle, 
generally applied to an engagement between 
two perſons; a duel. Figuratively, oppoſition, 
or ſtruggle. The noble combat twixt joy 
and ſorrow.“ Shak. } 

CO'MBATANT, 8. erde Fr.] he 
that fights with another; ſometimes reſtrained 
to a duel, Figuratively, a champion or ſtick - 
ler for any opinion. 2 8 

CO'MBER, S, from comb and wer, Sax. 
a man] one who paſſeth wool through the 
comb, and prepareth it for the ſpinner, 

CO/MBINATE, Adj. [from combine] be- 
trothed; promiſed, *+* Her combinate huſ- 
band. A word peculiar to Shakeſpear. | 

COMBINA/TION, S. [from combine] an 
union of private perſons for tome peculiar pur- 
poſe. Figuratively, union of qualities or 
bodies; mixture. Union or aflociation, ap- 
plied to ideas. In Mathematics, the vari- 
ation or different order in which any number 


[of things may be diſpoſed, We wonder at 


the multiplicity of words that are made out 
of the letters of the alphabet, in all the dif- 
ferent languages of Europe, but our aſtoniſh- 
ment muſt increaſe when we recolle& that the 
four and twenty letters of the alphabet may 
be combined, 7,39 15” 734, 320,Þ 7,252,999, 
25,121,493, 402, 200 different ways. f 
5 To COMBINE, V. A. to join together, 
Figuratively, to link together in unity, affec- 
tion, or concord. Neuterly, to join together, 
applied to things. Figuratively, to unite in 
one body. To unite in friendſhip, applied to 
perſons. e 13 
' CO'MBLESS, Adj. wanting a comb, with- 
out a comb, applied to a co g. 
COMBU'ST, Part; burnt, In Aſtronomy, 
applied to a planet, when eight one-half deg. 
COM- 


diſtant from the ſun, 


0 * 


.coM 
 GOMBU'STIBLE, Adj. [See COMBUST] 
Sat which may be burnt, or that which eafily 

Ra: :. 
COMBUYSTIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
kentching fire eaſily, 
 , COMBUSTION, 8. [from combuſtum, fu- 
pine of comburo, Lat, combuſtion, Fr.] the 
\ burning of-ſeveral things together; conflagra- 
tion; conſumption by fire. Figuratively, 
confulion, noiſe, hurry, commotion, pro- 
duced by reſtleſs minds, either in moral or 
itical affairs. | 
To COME, V. N. [preter I came, or have 
come, particle come, from comen; Sax. cuman, 
reter cam, Goth. dem, preter kom, I]. komen, 
g. kommen, Teut. kommer, Dan. uojcai, Gr, 
or, according to Skinner, xowerZo», which, in 
Herodotus and Euripides, implies the ſame] 


to move from a diſtant to a nearer ſituation, 


either to a thing or perſon; to approach, 

w near to, or advance towards. To come 
abroad, to be publicly known or publiſhed. 
* As ſoon as the commandment came abroad. 
2 Chron, xxxi. c.. To come to, to arrive at 


Ta come at, to reach. 
To come by, to obtain, gain, or acquire, 
To come in for, to be early enough to ob- 
tain a ſhare of any;thing, alluding to the cuſ- 
tom in hunting, where thoſe dogs that are 
flow come in for no ſhare of the game, To 
gore wear, to approach; to reſemble. To 
ane off, to eſcape ; to quit or fall from, or 
rare. His hat came off. To come on, to 
thrive, or grow; to advance to combat. To 
come te, to agree or conſent; to amount to, 
applied to arithmetic, To come to himſelf, 

&c, to recover from a fright, or a fit. To 
ane up with, to overtake. © He came up with 
them at Oxford.” To come upon, to Inyade, 
attack, or ſeine unexpeRtedly,* 

COME, Iatetjection, implying an exhorta- 
tion to attention, diſpatch, and courage, when 
vied fingly ; but when repeated, it implies a 
tant, permiſſion, ſuppoſition, or a tranſition 

from the topic, which preceded, to avojd giving 


e. 
COQMETDIAN, S. [ comedier,, Fr.] one who 
dds on the tage. In a reftrained ſenſe, ap- 
© plied only to one who appears in camedy; 
bt in a more looſe ſenſe, any aftgr, © His 
*  majeſty's company of comediant. 
__CO'MEDY, S. {comedie, Fr. comedia, Lat. 
from x244n, Gr. 2 village, and n, becauſe 
_ It at firſt was only a poem exhibited in villages] 
a dramatic piece, repreſenting ſome diverting 
tranſaction, being an exact picture of common 
- life, expoſing the faults of private perſons, in 
order to render them ridiculous and univerſally 


- avoided, Obſcenity, and too great an affectation 


of repartee. ſhould be avoided by the writers in 
this branch of poetry, as one is oppoſite to 
- the very end of theatrical repreſentations, an 


6 C OM 
of comedy, which is to be an exact repreſan- 
tation of nature. 5 . 
CO'MELINESS, S. grace; handſomaneſs, 
united with an appearance of dignity, 
CO'MELY, Adj. handſome, ricefol, ap- 
plied to that appearance which excites reve- 


rence, rather than love. Applied to things, 


that which is ſuitable to a perſon's age, or. 
condition, conſiſtent with virtue, or agreeable 
to the rules of right reaſon. 

CO'MELY, Adv. in a graceful, becoming, 
and pleaſing manner. Fes 
| COMER, S. [from come and er, of wer, 


Sax, a man] that which ſoon grows, or riſes . 


above ground, applied to plants. A viſiter; a 
perſon who enters or ſettles in a place. To 
give up one's ſelf to the firſt comers, is to em- 
brace any doctrine implicitly, and without 
examination, | £ 
COMET, 8. [cometa, or cometes, Lat. a 
hairy ſtar, from coma, Lat. a hair] in Afro» 
nomy, an opaque heavenly body, like the 
planets, moving in its proper orbit, which is 


center of the ſun, It is diſtinguiſhed not 


only by its orbit, but likewiſe by its appear- 
"ance from the planets, as being bearded 


tailed, and haired ; bearded when eaſtward 9 
the ſun, and its light marches before 
tailed when weſtward of the fun, unit 


the train follows it; and haired when dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the ſun, having the 


earth between it, and all its tail hid, except- 
ing a few ſcattered rays, - The orbits. of 
comets approaching near to a right line, in 


ſome parts thereof they go ſo near the ſun, - 
that according to Sir Iſaac Newton's compu- 


tation, their heat is 2000 times as great as 
that of red-hot iron. To this let it be added 
from the ſane great author, that theſe bodies 


are ſo far from being ſuch tremendous objects, 
as they are eſteemed to be by the vulgar, and 


falſely pretended to be by atheiſts, that their 
atmoſpheres being dilated, rarified and diffuſed 
through the celeſtial regions, may be attrafted 
down to the planets, become mingled with 
their atmoſpheres, and by that means ſupply 
the deficiencies which would otherwiſe, by 


continual exhauſting, affect this and other 


plants; ſo that their revolutions, inſtead of 
being looked on as the harbingers of terror 
and calamity, ſhould rather be eſteemed a 
friendly and benevolent viſit, wherein they 
beſtow ſuch preſents to every planet they pa 

by, as is requiſite ta prevent its decay, and 
ſupply its inhabitants with ſuch things as are 
neceſſary to their exiſtence, 85 


COMETARIUM, S. [Lat.] a mathemas = 
method of a 


tical-machine, repreſenting 

comet's revolution. 1 
CO'METARY, or COMETIC, Adj. that 

which belongs or relates to a comet. | 
CO'MFIT, S. [confit, Fr. dont, Belg, from 


the other is inconſiſtent with the very eſſence | 25 a re OE by 


very excentric, having one of its foci in the 


* 1 * . 


_ 
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> 55 inclination, propenſity, or a 


and drying it afterwards, 


a ſweetmeat, | 


or having the power of leſſening grief and 


medy; naiculous, or cauſing mirth, either 
ſemblage of ideas ſeemingly inconſiſtent; by 


mirth in the mind. 


out off] in Grammar, a pauſe, or flop, marked 


ton | 
way vegetable preſerved by boiling it in ſugar, 


To CO'MFIT,V.A.to preſerve with ſugar. 
COMF!ITURE,S. (Hom comfit, or confectio] 


To COMFORT, v. A. [conforter, Fr, 
vonfertare, Ital.] to ſtrengthen, excite, invigo- 
rate, enliven, or make a perſon undertake a 
thing boldly by perſuaſions ; to make a perſon 
grow chearſul that is in ſorrow, by advice and 
arguments, 

CO/MFORT, 8. [from the verb] ſupport, 
aſſiſtante, or countenance ; conſolation, or ſup- 

under calamity and danger. 


CO/MFORTABLE, Adj, receiving relief | 


or. ſupport in diftreſs ; affording conſolation, 


diſtreſs, 
COMFORTABLY, Adv. in a 1 
pe ry in a manner free from dejection or 


COMFORTER, $, one that diminiſhes or | 


teſco the degree of à perſon's ſorrow under 
misfortunes; one who ſtrengthens and ſupposts 
the mind in " miſery or danger, In Scripture, 
applied as a title to the Holy Ghoſt, wherein 
it fighifies not only a comforter, but likewiſe 
an inſtructor, or adviſer. 

CO'MFORTLESS, Adj. without comfort, 
without any thing to > i ten the burthen, or 
allay the ſenſation. of misfortunes, lied 
both to perſons and things. 

CO'MIC, or COMICAL, Adj. [comeus, 
Lat. comigue,. Fr.] relating to, or fit for co- 


from an unuſual aſſemblage of ideas ſceming 


inconſiſtent, or antic geſtures, - and polite | belonging 


millery 
"CO/MICALLY, Nds. in fach s manner as 
to raiſe mirth, either by an affociation of aſ- 


polite or good - natured N or by ſome 
2 and antic geſture ; after manner of a 


880% ICALNESS, S. that quality by) which 
a thing appears odd, or ridiculous, :; and raiſes 


COMING, S. the act of moving towarde 
a perſoß or place; approach; preſence, or 
arrival ; the preſence of a thing, which was 
abſent ſome ne before, Coming in, the pro- 
duct of a 1 at eſtate, penhon, ſalary, or 


. COM 


ths ( ) uſed tp Utinguith fich members. af 6, 
| thus (o) nd Jar rom wherein there is N : 


verb, and nominative caſe, ſeveral nouns 
adjective, or ſubſtantives, in the ſame ſentence, 
not joined by a conjunction, and where the 
ſenſe is not complete. In Muſic, the ſmalleſt 
of all the ſenſible intervals. of tune, ſeldom 
uſed but in theory, to ſhe w the juſtneſs of the 
concords, and is about the ninth part of a tone, 
or interval, whereby a perfect ſemitone, or 
tone, 'furpaſſes an imperſect one. In Natural 
Hiftory, a very beautiful moth, ſo called from 
its having a white mark on one of its wings,, 
in the form of this point, 
To COMMAND, V. A. [commander, Fe, 
commandare, Ital. ] to order, including the idea 
of authority ; to keep in ſubjeRion ; to oblige 
a perſon to perform any thing. Figuratively, 
to Irrogate or claim by mere force; to overs 
look ; to be fituated above any place, ſo as 
to be able to look into, or annoy it. . 
COMMAND, S. [from the verb] autho- 
rity or power. Figuratively, the exerciſe of 
authority, or enforcing obedience, Ina Mi- 
litary ſenſe, the power of overlooking, and 
taking or annoying any place. 
COMMA'NDER, S. he that has the direc- 
tion of, or authority over others, In a Mi- 
litary ſenſe, a leader, chief, or officer. A. 
paving beetle, or rammer. In Surgery, 
inſtrument called likewiſe a ah Bug 
uſed in. moſt tough, ſtrong bodies, where 2 
luxation has been uf long continuance. _ 10 
COMMA'NDERY, 8. the exerciſe ( 
command, or the office of a commander. 
Hiftory applied to a benefice or fixed revenue 
to a military order, and conferre& 
on antient knights, who had done ſome Ss 
.derable ſervice to the order, 
COMMA/NDMENT, S,' 


K 
4 


Fr.] an reſs order to do or abſtain from an 
thing, en it orders any * to be d 
it is named a poſitive command ; t when i 


forbids the doing a thing, it is 1— termed. a 
negative command, The precepts of the deca- 
hae: ſo called by way of eminence, and 
ren in -a conciſe manner, the whole of 
our duty to God and man. 

COMMATERIAL, Adj. [from cot, Lat. 
and materia, Lat. matter,] of the ſame fub- 
ftance or matter, * The beaks of birds are 
| commaterial with teeth. Bacon, Not much i in 


buſineſs, * What are thy rents ? What are uſe, 


thy. coming in Shak. 
Ane, Part. ] applied to 
1 my ae f on; fond; 
rward ; y complying. Applied to time, 
boeh not preſent ; ſomething future. 
COMUTIAL, Adj. [from comitia, It] 
relatiog or belonging to an aſſembly, applied 
peculiarly to that of the Romans. 
CO'MMA, S. [oupea, Gr, the leaſt part 
or fragment of a diſcourſe, from rel, to 


from come 


| COMMATERIA'LITY, S. of the fame 
matter ar ſubſtance with another ; reſemblance 
to ſomething in its matter or ſubſtance, : wt 

COMME'MORABLE, Adj. | commenters, 
Lat,] deſerving to be mentioned with honour 
and reverence z worthy to be celebrated and 
kept in remembrance. | 

COMMEMORATION, - 8. the doing 
ſomething in order to preſerve the remem-' 
brance of an 


perſon or thing 
een AY. tending _—_ 


; n 
Freſerve the remembrance of any perſon or 
thing. mJ 
To COMME'NCE,YV. N. [commencer, Fr.] 
to begin 3 to take its beginning; to aſſume a 
new character which it never did before, ap- 
lied to perſons and things. * To commence 
a ſuit, or action. 1 
To COMME'ND, v. A [commends, Lat.] 
to repreſent a perſon as poſſeſſed of thoſe vir- 
tues that demand notice, approbation, and 
eſteem; to praiſe ; to deliver or entruſt with 
confidence, and full aſſurance of protection. 
% Jo thee I do comment! my watchful ſoul.“ 
Shah. To deſire to be mentioned in a kind and 
reſpectful manner. Seignior Antonio com- 
mends him to you, Shak | 
- COMME!NDABLE, Adj. worthy of praiſe. 
© COMME/NDABLY, Adv. ina manner 
worthy of commend atio. 
COMMEND AM, S. [ commenda, low Lat.], 
in Canons, a vacant benefice which is given to 
a perſon to ſupply till ſome other perſon is pre- 
ſented or named to it. Bo 
COMMENNDATARY, S. one who holds 
x living in commendam. 2 
__COMMENDAYTION, S. a favourable re- 
preſentation of a perſon's good qualities; 
. praiſe ; recon 


nels. "MR 
COMMENDATORY, Adj. that which 
approbatidn. from a favourable diſplay of 
" good qualities ; containing praiſe, 
COMMENDER, S. one who praiſes, or 
plays the virtues of another, in order to 
render him eſteemed and beloved. 

" COMMENSA/LITY,S. [commenſal 
the act of eating, or fitting to eat, at the 
fame table with another. 

_ COMMENSURABPLITY,S. [from com- 
menſurable] the capacity of being meaſured by 
fome common meaſure or ſtandard. = 

- COMMENNSURABLE, Adj. [from con 
and menſura, Lat.] in Geometry, baving 
. forme common aliquot part; or which may be 
meaſured by ſome common meaſure, fo as to 
leave no remainder. Thus à foot and a yard 
are commenſurable, becauſe an Inch taken 14 
times is a foot, and 36 times a yard. 

.. To COMME/NSURATE, V. A. [from 
con and menſurt, Lat.] to reduee to one com- 
mon meaſur* ; to extend as far as. 

_, COMMEN: 

verb reducible to one common meaſure ;j 

equa}; proportionate ; as extenſive.. 

CO'MMENSURATELY, Adv. in fuch a 
manner as to be meaſured by ſome common 
© * meaſure or ffandard, without leaving a remain- 
der; with a capacity of meaſuring or being 
meaſured. by another 
COMMENSURA'TION, S. the reduction 
of, or meaſuring a thing by ſome common 
- meaſure ; proportion. EP | 
Te COMMENT, V. N. {commenter, 


equally extenſive. | 


mendation; a meſſage of kind- | 


or engages notice, efteem, and | | 
a threat; a declaration or denunciation o 
| puniſhment or ' vengeance for any: crime; an 


comm#enſalis, Lat.] | 
a clauſe in any law of edi, importing a pu - 


or expound, -— k | 

O'MMENT, 8. [from the verb] 

or annotations, in order to explain an author; 
expoſition ; explanation; remark,  * 

CO'MMENTARY, S. {commentarius, Lat.] 

a continued and critical explanation of the 


ſenſe of an author, 


 * COMMENTA'TOR,, 8. [from comment] ; 
one who writes remarks, hte, ur W — wot : 


ET 


tions of an author, | 
— COMMENTER, See COMMENTA- 


Lat.] invented ;: forged ; fictitious; without 
any exiſtence, but in the brain. | 


COMMERCE, S. [| commercium, Lat.] the 
exchange of commodities, or the buying and 


ſelling merchandize both at home and-abroad, 

in order to gain profit, and increaſe the con- 

veniencies of life, 

tively, for intercourſe of any kind. 
COMME'RCIAL, Adj, belonging or re- 

lating to trade or commerce. ' x 
To 

a body, or with one common conſent, from 

one country to another, cd ee AA 
CO'MMIGRATION, S. [from commi- 

grate] the removal of a large number of per- 
ns or animals from one country to another. 
CO'MMINA'FION, S, [ cottminatio, Lat. 


office of the church, containing the threaten- 
ings derfounced againſt any breach of the di- 


vine laws, and recited on Aſh- Wegneſday. 


* COMMIN'ATORY, AH. applied to Laws, 


niſhment for the breach or violation of ir; 
"COMMYNUBLE, Adj. from commrinue, 


or reduced into ſmall parts. ; 
COMMINUTION, S. che act of reducing 
into ſmall particles, either by grinding, pow- 
dering, breaking or chewing. 
[frows comm#ſe-" 


 COMMPSERABLE, Adj. [frei 'Y 
ror, Lat.] that which deſerves, or is an ob- 


je of pity and relief; ſhewing pity agd com- 


tionate 


| 


paſſion to perſons in diftreſs. 


To COMMUSERATE, V. A. [cemiſcra- 
tut, part. of commiſeror, 


Lat.] to pity; to 
compaſſionate. OTE in 


COMMISERA'TION, ' S.  [commiiſere- 
, Lat.] a tender, ſympathizing,. and affec- 


* 


d for thoſe in diftreſs, 
CO'MMISSARY, S. an officer commiſ- 


fianed occafionally for a certain purpoſe; a 


delegate or deputy. In Church Government, 


one who'exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in 


fuch places as are at a confiderable diſtance 
from the biſhop*s ſee. In the army, a commiſ- 
fary general of the muſters, is one who takes 
a view of the numbers or ſtrength of every re- 


giment, ſees that the horſe be WI pon | 


„ 


COMMENTPTIUS, Adj. [commentirins, 


Commerce is uſed fitzura - 


O'MMIGRATE, v. A. to move in 


lit.] that which may be broken, powdered, - 


for ſelling or buying, Cc. for another; a war- capt 
the actual 


to diſcharge any office. 
| Is inferted in any warrant for the diſcharge of 


/ 


crime or fault. 


- COMMUTMENT, S. the a&t of ſending 


an affair is referred. 


to mix, blend or join things together, 
or into one maſs, 8 . 
- COMM/ODE, S. the head-dreſs of a wo- 
man. 

COMMODIOUs, 1 commodus, Lat. 
commede, Fr.] the ſuitabſeneſs of a thing to 


able, or ſuitable; ſpacious, well contrived, 


©  . COMMO/DIOUSLY. - Adv, in a.conve- 


the neceſſaries and comforts of li | 
condition. To paſs commodiouſly this life.“ | to, 


| »COMMOMDIQUSNESS, s. the:fitneſs or 
ſuitableneſs of a thing to any end 3 advantage. 


joint; or a place where two 


$ 


"and: 2 N N on e - 
tred, Cammiſſacy general of proyihons, fur- 
niſhes the army with every thing neceſſary for 


„ / alone arc 

CO'MMISSION, S. [commiſſum, ſupine of 
committo, Lat.] the act of entruſting any per- 
ſon, or the employing him to tranſact a thing 
for one's ſelf ; the ſum allowed or demanded 


rant for the exerciſe of any office, In Divinity, 
performing of ſome action forbidden 
by the Scriptures, diſtinguiſhed from fins of 
omiſſion, which are barely the not performiog 
ſomething enjoined ; charge 3 office, or em · 
ployment. A Commiſſion of bankruptcy, 1s 
made out under the great ſeal, and E 50 to 
ſeveral perſons to enquire into the ſeveral cir- 
cum ſtances of a perſon that is broke, and to act 
— to the particulat laws made in that 
caſe. | 

o COMMISSION, V. A. to aythorize, 
empower, appoint, or give a perſon authority 


, 
* 


COMMUSSIONER. 8. one whoſe name 
a public office; one empowered to act in a par- 
ticular quality by patent, or warrant. | 
. CO'MMISSURE, S. [commiſſura, Lat,] a 
bodies, or the 


ry of an animal body, are joined toge- 


To COMMIT, V. A. [ commutto, Lat.] | 


to intruſt, or truſt a perſon z to ſend a perſon 
to priſon ; to perform, act, or perpetrate ſome 
COMMUTABLE, Adj. [from commit] 
liable to be committed; an object worthy of 
iſonment. | . 


a perſon to priſon ; the ſtate of a perſon in pri- 


ſon, | | 
CO'MMITEE, S. a number of perſons 
to whom the conſideration or examination of 


To cOMMI x, v. A. [commixtus, Lat.] 


any particular purpoſe ; free from any hin- 
drance or obſtruction; convenient; ſeaſon- 


ment. 


„ Enjoying 


nient manner, applied to ; 
fe, applied to 


Rags 


Fittted or ſuited to any particular end or view. 


COM 


nee Lat.] conveniency, profit, intereſt, or 


advantage. In Commerce, wares, goods, 2 


COMMODORE, 8. in the Navy, an un- 


der- admiral, or perſon commiſſioned to com- 


* 


P 


mand a. ſquadron of ſhips. * When three or 
more ſail of ſhips are in company, the eldeſt 
tain aſſumes this poſt, and has this title. 
 CO'MMON, Adj. [commun, Fr. communts, 
Lat. ] that which is enjoyed by different ſpecies 
of animals; belonging equally to more than 
one; the property of no perſon ; without a 
rn or poſſeſſor; vulgar; mean; trif- 
ing; frequently ſeen ; uſual ; eaſy to be had; 


af little value; general; public; intended for 


the uſes of every body, A common tuaman, not 
confined to one perſon, but proftituted by any 
one, In Grammar, applied to ſuch verbs as 
ſignify both action and paſſion, Applied to 
nouns, ſuch as fignify both ſexes under one 
us as parent ſignifies both father and mo- 


- CO'MMON, S. an open field, free for any 
inhabitant of the lordſhip wherein the common 
lies to graze his cattle in. | 
To CO'MMON, V. N. to enjoy a right 
of paſture in an open field in conjunction with 
i | 
COMMONABLE, Adj. that which may 
become open or free, applied to ground. 
CO'MMONAGE, 8. from cawmon] in 
Law, the right of paſture in a common, of 
fiſhing in another perſon's water; or of digging - 
turf in the ground of another; the joint right 
of uſintz any thing equally and together with 


others, 


COMMONALTY, 8. ſcommunante, Fr.] 
the people of the lower 3 the common 


people. Figuratively, the m , or bu 
of mankind, The — ne —_ 
cord of the God of gods.” Hooker. | 
COMMO#NER, S. one of the commen 
people; one of low rank; a perſon who bears 
no titles; one who has a ſeat in the houſe of 
commons. In Law, one who has a joint right 


to paſture, Cc. in an open field. In the 


a | | 


| 


Univerfity, one who wears a ſquare cap with 


a toſſel when under graduate, is of a rank be- 


tween 2 battler and gentleman commoner, 

eats at the common table. Applied to a 

man, nod ar or proftitute, ** A pu 
. ba a * 


CO'MMONLY, Adv. generally ; frequent- 
ly; uſually, e 


CO'MMONNESS, 8. frequency, or repe - 
ion 


=" 


1 
— 


tition ; participation a or 2 
ESA DR amongft, vr applicat 


r 
_ 


_ CCOMMON-PLACE-BOOK, S. 3 book 
wherein things or extracts are recorded alpha- 


To COMMO/N-PLACE, v. A. te dure 
22 


. or revealing. A common inlet or 


* 
, 


COM. 


to ſupply himſelf with any curious obſervation 


don any topic he wants. 


CO'MMON-PLEAS, S. the king's court, 
now held at Weſtminſter, but formerly move- 
able : it was erected at the time that Henery 

III. granted the great charter, In perſonal 
and mixed actions, it has a concurrent jutiſ- 
dition with the King's Bench; but has no 
cognizance of the pleas of the crown; the ac- 
tions come hither by originals : the chief judge 
is called, Lord Chief Fuftice of the Common- 
Pleas, who is affifted by three other judges, 
all of them created by letters patent from the 


king, | h | 
COMMONS, S. the vulgar; the lower | 
ſort of people; the lower houſe of parliament, 


conſiſting of members choſen by the people, 

A portion of food or victuals uſually eaten at 
one meal, ſo called at the univerſities, 

COMMO'NWEAL,orCommMonwEALTH, 

S. in its primary ſenſe, uſed in Law, the com- 

mon good; a regular form of goverment or 

polity, eſtabliſhed by common conſent ; a form 


.- COMMO'/TION, S. [| commotio, Lat.] tu- 


mult, diſturbance, ſedition, diſorder or con- 


fuſion, ariſing from the turbulent diſpoſitions 
of its members, applied to a Rate, Figura- 
tively, inward coufuſion or violence; diforder 
of mind; perturbation; a violent motion or 
agitation, * The commotion of the water,” 


Widw. 7 
To COMMU NE, V. A. [communico, 
Lat. ] to converſe; to talk together; to im- 
entiments mutually ta each otber. 

COMMUNICABULITY, S. [from com- 
unicable] an open or generous diſpoſition, 
whereby a wh is willing to impart his 
ſentiments to another; the poſſibility or power 
of being imparted or communicated to ano- 


" COMMU'NICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that 
which may become the property of, or be re- 
lated or imparted to, another; uſed with fo. 


' To COMMUINICATE, V. A. Jenn. 


nico, Lat.] to impart to another; to make 
& joint partaker with ourſelves; to 
confer or beſtow a poſſeſſion; to diſcover one's 


- ſentiments or knowledge to another. Neu- 
terly, in Theology, to receive the ſacrament 


of the Lord's-Supper; to be connected or join- 


ed; to have ſomething common. with ano- 
ther. The houſes communicate. The ca- 
nals communicate with one another. 1 
 COMMUNICA'TION, S. [Fr. j applied 
to ſcience, the act of imparting, difcovering, 
** paſſage, 
leading from o1 ee 
intelligence kept up between perſons or places; 
A jon, conference, or imparting a 
g ſentiments in mutal diſcourſe, . # 
COMMU!NICATIVENESS, S. readineſs 


of imparting benefits or knowledge to other. 


„ 


3 F ; 
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COMMUNION, 8.  [communie, Lat.) 


intercourſe ; fellow 
a partaking of the ſame thing. In Divinity, 


Supper, | 
COMMUNITY, 8. [communitas, Lat.] 

a government; a body of people united toge- 

ther in the ſame form of government; com- 


oppoſed to appropriation, | 
MUTABLE] the quality of being the proper 
object of interchange, or of being capable of 
exchange, | | 
COMMU'TABLE, Adj. [from commute] 
an alteration or change of diſpoſition or ſenti- 
ments, applied to the mind. A change of 
form or quality, applied to bodies z the giving 
one thing in exchange for another; the act 
of ſubſtituting a pecuniary for a corporal pu- 
niſhment ; ranſom, or redemption. 
COMMU'TATIVE, Adj. [commutatus, 
Lat.] relating to exchange. Commutative ju- 


is oppoſed to fraud or exhortion in buying or 
ſelling. OT 


To CO'MMUTE, V. A. [commuto, Lat.] 


another; to buy off, or ranſom, © 
CO'MPACT, S. [from con and paftum, 


tween two or more parties g a contra, 

To COMPACT, V. A. [ compaum, ſu- 
pine of compingo, we, to unite or join toge- 
gether cloſely ;z to conſolidate, or render ſolid 
by prefling the particles of a body cloſe toge- 
ther; to league or enter into a bargain. 

COMPACT, Adj. {from the verb] cloſe, 
denſe, and heavy ; having few pores, and thoſe 
very ſmall. Applied to Stile, conciſe, or con 
taining much matter in few words. 

COMPA/CTNESS, S. firmneſs ; hard- 
neſs ; denfity. ee ee e 

COMPA'CTLY, Adv, ina cloſe, neat 
manner, | 15 

COMPA CTU RE, S. the manner in which 
any thing is joined; a joint of joining. 

' COMPA'GES. S. [Lat.] a compoſition 
or you wherein things are joined or 
united. 


COMPAGINA'TION, 8. union, or join - 
ing of ſeveral parts together. 2 

COMPANION, 8. [c von, Fr. com 
pagno, Ital.] ene with whom a perſon fre. 
quently converſes, or with whom he is gene- 
| MPA/NIONABLE, Adj. fit for the 
company of others; agreeable ; ſociable, 


tion. 

CO'MPANY, S. [compagnie, Fr. compag- 
nia, Ital. See esd rr ſeveral per- 
ſons aſſernbled in the ſame room, either for 


* 


* 


ip; common poſſeſſion; 
the common or public celebration of the Lord's- 


mon participation, poſſeſſion, or enjoyment, 


of government, in which the ſupreme power | fice, is that which is exerciſed in trade, and 


| is lodged in the people; a republic; a democracy. 
to exchange z to put one thing in the place of 


Lat.] a bargain. or agreement entered into be- 


COMPA/NIONSHIP, S. a body of men 
forming one company; felowſhip or aſſocia- 


united or Incorporated 


| bear or he 


3 


converſation, or mutual entertainment ; ſeve- 


ral perſons united together to carry on one ge- 
neral and common my ; a number of perſons 


y ſome charter; a body 
rate z a corporation, In War, a ſmall bo- 


Sor po 
dy of infantry under one captain. In the Ma- 
rine, a number of merchants ſhips going the 


ſame voyage, and mutually bound, by charter- 
party, to ſtand by and defend each other. To 
company, is. to go with a perſon, 
or to vifit him often. / 

To CO'MPANY, v. A. [from the noun] 
to be often in a perſon's preſencez to go or 
walk with a perſon ; to attend; to aſſociate 


with. ö | | 
CO'MPAR ABLE, Adj. worthy to be com- 
pared; equal to, or reſembling. | | 
CO'MPARABLY, Adv. in ſuch manner 


as is worthy of compariſon ; in a comparative 


manner, 


COMPARA'TES, [comparata, Lat.] in 


Logic, the terms or ſubjects of a compariſon ; 
the two things between which a compariſon 
is formed. R e 
COMpPARATIVE, Adi. 3 or 
comparative, Fr, comparati uus, Lat.] that 


Which reſults merely from a compariſon with 


another; that which has the power of form- 


ing a compariſon, or comparing two things or 


ideas together, in order to find out their reſem- 
blance or difference. In Grammar, the com- 


| parative degree, wherein two or more ideas are 


compared togetber, and the difference either 
in exceſs or diminution is expreſſed, 

COMPA/RATIVELY, Adv, in a com- 
parative manner; according to the diſtance 
or likeneſs found from comparing. 

To COMPARE, V. A. ſcompero, Lat.] 
to bring twoor more things together, in order, 
by an inſpection of them, to find in what they 
agree or differ; to apply one thing as the mea- 


' ſure of another; to liken. When the compa- | 


riſon intends only an illuftration of a thing by 


Oh its likeneſs, then 0 and wnto is uſed before the 
thing brought by way of illuſtration, © Solon 


compared the pepole unte the ſen. Bac, But 
when perſons or things are compared together, 


ts diſcover in what they agree, or diſagree, or 


their relative proportions, then with is uſed, 
4 If he compares his tranſlation ww#th the origi- 
nal.” Spe, No. 229. 7 

COMPARE, S. {from the verb] the ſtate 
of being compared; likeneſs z eftimate or 
judgment formed on compariſon ; the poſſibili- 


tv of being compared. Beyond compare,” 


Milton. 


. .* COMPARISON, S. [comparaiſee, Fr.] 


judging of the difference of two ihings,' by eu- 


_ amining, or comparing them together. The 
Nate of a thing compared. In Grammar, the 


formation of an adjeQive through the vari- 
-ous degrees in which the fignification of the 


poſitive is heightened or diminiſhed, as ſoft, 


in rank; un 


c o u | 

To CO'MPART, v. A. [compartir, Fe. 
to divide, or lay down __ defign or — | 
3 its different parts, diviſions, or fab-di. 
viſions. | 1 

COMPARTIMENT, S. [Fr.] a deſign 
compoſed of different figures, ALES with 
ſymmetry, either as ornaments of a parterre, 
cieling, or picture; a diviſion of a picture, or 

ign· 285 95 

COMPARTITION, 8. [from 2 
the act of comparting or ul down t 2 
veral parts or diviſions of any plan or deſign. 
Figuratively, the part of any plan, In Archi- 
tecture, the uſeful and graceful diſtribution of 
the whole ground plot of an edifice into rooms 
of office, of reception, and entertainment, 

COMPA/RTMENT, 8. [See COM- 


PARTIMENT] a diviſion or ſeparate part of 


a deſign. 

To CO'MPASS V, A. [compa Fr 
compaſſare, Ital. ] to ſurround z to 2, to 
ſtand round in a ring; to beſiege or block up 
to graſp or incloſe in the arms; to obtain, at- 
tain, ſecure, or have, 2% : 


CO'MPASS, S. orbit; revolution; extent 


or limit, incloſure, In Muſic, the power of 
the voice, or of an inſtrument, to ſound a 
particular note. An inſtrument conſiſting 
of a box, including a magnetical needle, which 
points towards the North, and is uſed by ma- 
riners to ſteer their ſhips. Compaſſes, a mathe- 
_— inſtrument, conſiſting of two branch< 
es, faſtened together at the t 2 pi 
about which they move as 1 ves, — 
are uſed in taking diſtances, drawing circles, 


and in working problems in the mathematies; - 


COMPAISSION, s. [Fr. from con and 
Paſſam, Part. of patior, Lat. to ſuffer] a dif- 
potition of mind which inelines us to feel the 
miſeries of others with the ſame pain and ſor- 
row as if they were our own. | 

COMPAJYSSIONATE, Adj. eafily affected 
with ſorrow or 
and diſtreſſes 0 others, 

To COMPA'SSIONATE, V. A. from 
the adjective] to pity, and be moved with ſor- 
row at the ſufferings of others. | 


- 


COMPA/SSIONATELY, Adv. in 2 pity- 


ing, tender, and ſympathizing manner. 
COMPATIBPLITY, S. [from compatible} 
conſiſteney; the power or poſſibility of coexiſt- 
ing ia the ſame ſubjeR, or at the ſame time 3 
agreement, - 1 : 
COMPATIBLE, Adj. confiftent with ; 
fit for; ſuitable to; becoming or agreeable to. 


COMPA/TIBLENESS, S. the quality of | 


agreeing with. | | 
- COMPATIBLY, Adv. fitly ; ſuitably, ſo 
as to be applicable'to the ſame ſubject, and co- 
exiſt in it at the ſame timo 

" COMPA/TRIOT, 'S. '{ compatriote, Fr.] 
—— 8. [ - EN 71 * 

COQMPEER, compers, Fr.] an equal 
aſſociate, or companion. 


in, on viewing the calamities | 


Te 
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- COMPE'LLABLE, Adj. that which may 


\ . COMPE'NDIOUS, Adj. conciſe ; brief, 


ES 


\  . COMPEN'SABLF, Adj [from compenſe, 


Lat.] to make amends for; to countervail / „ 
114 3 vouring to pie * 


of equal value to another; en equivalent. 


8. 


moderate; qualified or fit for; confiſtent with; 


CoMPELATION, S. {from conpilatum, 


LATION: * 


* 
2 * 
> — F 


* : g 9 


0 


Toco METER, V. A. {from the noun] 
with in any quality; to match, 
To COMPE'L, V. A. [compello, Lat.] to 
make a perſon do or refrain from ſome act by 
foros ; to extort by force, uſed with from, be- 
fore the perſon ſuffering the violence. Com- 
gel from each the ſixth part.. Shak, 


be forced. | : 
COMP!ELLER, S. he that makes a per- 
ſon do or refrain from an action by force. 


or containing much in few words, applied to 
ſtile. Near or ſhort, applied to travelling. 
. COMPE/NDIOUSLY, Adv. in a ſhort or 
conciſe manner, de : 
COMPENDIOUSNESS, S. brevity, or 
ſhortnefs ; the quality of containing much in 
a ſhort ſpace, or performing much in a ſhort 
time. „ 

COMPENDIURM, S. [Lat.] an abridge- 
ment of a diſcourſe; à ſhort or conciſe method 
of writing on any ſubject. : 

Lat.] that for which an equivalent may be 
made; that which may be zecompenſed. , 
To COMPENSA/TE, V. A. | compenſe, 


to counterballance, . 
COMPENSA'TION, 8. [Sce COM- 
PENSATE} amends ; recompence; a thing 


COMPE'NSATIVE, Adj. that which com- 
penſates, 4 ? 
 COMPE'TENCE, or COMPETENCY, 
competent, Lat. ].ſuch: a quantity as is juſt 
fufficient, without ſuperfluity ; ſuch a fortune 
as is ſufficient to ſupply the neceſſaries of life, 
and is between poverty dn one fide, and afflu- 
ence on the other, _ 8 | 

 CO'MPETENT, Adj. [| competens, Lat.] 
ſuitable ; proportionable ; ſufficient in num- 
bers, quantity, or power, to any undertaking; 


ö 


licable to. | 
 CO'MPETENTLY, Adv. properly; ſuffi- 
ciently; without exceſs or defect. 
COMPETITION, S. the endeavouring to 
gain ſomethint in oppoſition to another; ri - 
valry ; conteſt; oppoſition. * | 
COMPE/TITOR, S. | from con and petitor, 
Lat.] one who claims or endeavours to gain 2 
thing in oppoſition to another ; a rival, 


ſupine of compile, Lat.] a collection from vari- 
ous Al an aſſemblage or maſs of things 
heaped together. 20 

To OOMILE, V. A. Tcampils, Lat.] to 
form or collect from various authors. Figu- 
ratively 3 to write; compoſe z to form from 
an aſſemblage of various circumſtances or in- 
cidents. | 


' COMPILEMENT, s. [Seq COMPI- 


7 


5 


without defect. 
; „ 
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COMPILER, S. a colleftor ; one whe 


| compoſes a work from various authors, 


COMPLA'/CENCE, or COMPLA'/CEN- 
CY, 8. 177 acens, Lat. from con, and pla- 
ceog. Lat. | a ſatisfaction ariſing in the mind on 
viewing 
approbation z or in contemplating ſomething, 
which, on account of its amiableneſs, produces 
joy; the cauſe of joy, of rational pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction; a gentecl addreſs, which beſpeaks 


approbation, and cauſes pleaſure; civility, 


complaiſance, politeneſs, applied to behaviour, 
COMPLA'CENT, Adj. {complacens, Lat.] 

affable ; kind; civil; polite, 3 ; 
To COMPLA'IN, V. N. | plaindre, 

Fr.] to find fault with; to charge a perſon 


with having been- guilty of ſome crime,  Ae- - 


tively, to weep, lament, or bewail,. 
COMPLA'INT, 8. ainte, Fr.] a 
mournful repreſentation of 1njuries or pain ; 
grief; the act of finding fault with any thing. 
Figuratively, the cauſe of diſſatisfaction, or 
complaining. 2 9 7 5 
COMPLAISA'NCE, 8. [Fr.] a civil be- 
haviour, whereby a perſon complies with the 
inclinations of another, in order to infinuate 
himſelf into his efteem and favour. - ; 
COMPLA'ISANT, Adj. [Fr.] civil; po- 


COMPLA'/ISANTLY, Adv. in a civil, 
kind, condeſcending, and polite manner. 

To COMPLANA'FE, or COMPLA/NE, 
V. A. [from con and plans, Lat.] to level, 
or make ſmooth and flat. © The vertebræ of 


the neck and back-bone are made ſhort and 


ated. Derbam. 2 | 

COMPLE/AT, See COMPLETE. 

CO MPLEMENT, S. e eee Lat.] 
that which perfects or completes any thing; 
a full, complete, and requiſite. quantity or 
number. In Geometry, applied to the arch 
of a circles what it wants of go degrees. In 
Navigation, applied to a courſe, what it wants 


of go deg. 8 points, or a quarter of a circle, 


In Aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar from the 
zenith, In Fortification, applied to a curtin, 
that part of the interior ſide, which makes a 


demigorge; and applied to a line of defence, 


the remainder of the line, after taking_away 
the angle of the flank. Ia Arithmetic, ap- 


plied to a logarithm, what it wants of 


ro, oo, ooo. - bY 
COMPLETE, Adj. {completus, Lat. from 
comple, Lat. to fill up] finiſhed ; perfect; 
wanting nothing; without defects; ended; 
concluded, 5 CRE 
To COMPLETE, v. A. 10 perſect; to 
finiſh ; to anſwer perfectly. Completes the 


nation's Pope. 


Jon's „„ : 
 COMPLE'TELY, Adv, perfectiy; fully; 


in a perfect manner. ew 
COMPLE'TENESS, S. perfection; a 
quality which implies a thing to be finiſhed 


; COM- | 
x 1 
« * by : 
* 


me action, which is worthy of its . 


« ww q EE we ww» £c 0 


ö 


- - anot 


com 


- TOMPLE!TION; S. [completus, Lat. 1 the 
exiſtence of ſome circumſtance predicted, 
whereby every part of a prophecy is fulfilled ; 
. the grenteſd height, or per- 
CO'MPLEX, S. [from the adjective] a col- 
lection, ſummary; or the whole of a thing ; 
conſiſting of ſeveral parts. The wedding 
ſupper contains in it the whole complex of all 
the bleſſings, Se.“ South. +: 
CO'MPLEX, Adj. [Lat.] compounded ; 


; conſiſting of ſeveral paris; including ſeveral 


particulars. 

COMPLEXEDNESS, S. compoſition; 
containing variety of eircumſtances or par- 
tieulars. 

COMPLEXION, 8. [complexin, Lat. ] the 
containing or ranging ſeveral particulars dif. 


ferent from each other; the colour of the out- 


ward parts of the body, particularly that of the 
countenance.” In Phyfic,” the temperature, 
habit or diſpoſition of the body. A ſanguine 
complexion, is that of hot or warm perſons, 
and is fo called from the blood's being thought 
to be more predominant in ſuch. 
COMPLE'XIONAL, Adj. depending mere- | 
ly on the habit or temperature of the body. 
COMPLE'/XIONALLY, Adv, by com- 
plexion, or by the habit of the body, or predo- 


: "minancy of ſome of the fluids. © Either by con- 


verſe, or lexionally ta deſtroy him. Brown, 
 \COMPLEXLY, Adv. ina compound man- 
2 r 5 conſiſting of ſeveral particulars, oppoſed 


Amp 
COMPLERNESS, $ S. the ſtate or quality 


of being compoſed of ſeveral particulars diffe- | poſed 


rent from each other. 
COMPLEX URE, S. the compounding o or 


uniting of one thing with others. 


"COMPLIANCE, S. [from comply] the 
yielding conſent to a thing propoſed ; the ready 
ee ee of a thing requeſted ; condeſcend- 

ſo far to the humours of 4 perſon,” as to 


do: every thing he can defire, or ; con- 


deſcen ſion. 


COMPLYANT, Pine {from comph]] yiel-|p 


| ing to the touch; dending with any force 


© The compliant boughs; Par. Loft, Yield- 
in » condeſcending. _ . 

o COMPLICATE, v. A. [complice, | 
Lat, to Join or add one thing or action to 


another ; to compoſe or make a whole, by the 
uniting of ſeveral things different from e 


| other; 
 COMPLICATE, Adj. compounded of 


variety of parts, 
CoMpLICATTIoN, S. the Joining, mix - 
ing, blending, or involving ſeveral things in one 


another; a whole conſiſting of ſeverat things. 


CO'M PLICE, See ACCOMPLICE. - 
_ COMPLIMENT, S. Fr.] a profeſſion of 
great eſteem, or an expreſſion of approbation or 


| 2 8 , merely from ceremony and politeneſs ; z ; 


mere ceremonious ! 


reſpect and civility 


er; to unite by wrapping one thing in 


COM 

To CO'MPLIMENT, v. A. to make uſe 
of expreſſions of reſpect, from a bare princi- 
ple of good. behaviour and 
in praiſe of a thing or perſon, contrary to 
one's real ſentiments and opinion. 

COMPLIME'NTAL, Adj, erpreſſve of 
; ceremonious. 

COMPLIME/N TALLY, Adv. in a mere 
ceremonious manner. 
| "COMPLIMENTER, S, a perſon abound- 
ing in compliments, 

CO'MPLOT, S. [Fr.] 2 plot, or ill deſign; 
concerted and carried on by two or more pers 
ſons ; a conſpiracy or confederacy. 


| To CO'MPLOT, V. A. {complater, Fr.) to 


1 a defign ; to bring about any il * 
en 

| COMPLO'TTER,,S. one who joins in z 
plot; a conſpirator. 

To CO\MPLY, V. N. [from con and phe, 
Fr.] to conſent to any requeſt ; to ſait one's 
ſelf to a perſon's humours; to yield to; 

COMPO'NE, or COMPONED, Adj. 
[compone, Fr.] in Heraldry, compoſed or 
tormed of a row of angular pany; goon; 


of two colours, 


pound body. 

To COMPORT, v. x. — 2 
to ſuit; to agree with; to act 

ſuitably to. 

COMPO/RT,S. [fromthe verb) rehavioury 
manner of looking and acting; conduct. 
COM PORTABLE, Adj. conſiſteney, op · 

to eontradictory. 

þ CONT eee 8. behaviour or cone 
u 

To COMO SRE, V. A. [conigeer, Fr. 6 
form a maſs, eonſiſting of ſeveral things joined | 
together; to form or conſiſt of; to place in 
A proper form; to join words together in a 
diſcourſe with art and care; to reduce to 2 - 
ſtate of calmneſs, reſt, and quiet; to tecon- 
eile, In Printing, to ſet letters or types in 

n to 8 22 in: order in 
the forms. In Muſic, to any thing 
tune; to form a tune from a proper 4 wh 
lection, order or diſpoſition of the notes. 

COMPO'SED, Part. calm, ſerious, ſedate, 
undiſturbed. 

COMPOY/SEDLY, Ade. in e bios, 
ſerene, or ſedate manner; free from Me- 
turbation or confuſion. 

| COMPO'SEDNESS, S. ſedateneſt 3 calms 
neſs; tranquillity of mind; a freedom from 1 
diſturbance or diſorder, applied to the mind. 

' COMP!OSER, S. an author, er weiter on 
any ſubject; one that adopts or ſets + words 
to muſic ; or forms a tune from a 5 * 
ſemblage of the notes of muc. 

CO'MPOSITE, Adj. Fr. from — 
Lat. ] in Architecture, the laſt of the 
ders of columas, ſs called becauſe its capital is 

© framed 


* ; N ; % 


ceremony; to ſpeale © 


COMPO/NENT, Part. that Which com- 
poſes, or contributes to the forming of a coins | 


1 


1 com 
| Mo e orders, and 
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termed likewiſe the —_ or Roman order. 
'_  COMPOSUFTION, S. {from compoſitio, 
- Lat. ] the act of forming a whole from parts 
different from each other; the act of com- 
dining Gmple ideas together, in orde# to 
form a complex one ; the diſtribution or 
erderly m__ the ſeveral parts of a plan, 
defign, or picture; the,work or produce 
tion of an 1 ſuitableneſs, or adapt- 
—_ any particular ſentiment, applied to 

An agreement, contract; a recon- 
ciliation, or terms on which difterences or 
rrels are ſettled, In Grammar, forming a 
tentence by joining words together, or prefixing 

a particle to a word to incteaſe, diminiſh, or 

alter its ſignification. In Muſic, the art of 
 «vilpoſing notes fo as to form tunes or airs. In 
Printing, the 1 ſeveral types or letters to- 


gether to make 


COMPO'SITIVE, Adj. formed of ſeveral | 


ſubſtances or qualities; having the power of 


unding. 5 


compo 

COMPO'SITOR, S. ſe eur, Fr.] in 
Printing, the perſon who works at the caſe, 
ſets up the forms, and prepares the types, by 
— them properly therein, for printing z 
a ca aan. 

COMPOST, 8. a mixture of different ſoils 
together, in order to make a manure for aſſiſt- 
ing the. natural earth, ſo as to amend, improve, 
and render it more fruitful, 

To COMPO'ST, V. A. [from the noun] 
to manure ; to enrich, or improve ground by 
a mixture of different "ſoils. 

COMPO'SURE, S. the „ 
work ; compoſition, or a production, applied 
to books. Arrangement, mixture, or order ; 
frame; make; temperament z ſedateneſs. 
Adjuſtment, or reconciliation, applied to diffe- 
rence or quarrels, | 

To COMPOUND, V.A. [compons, Lat.] 
w mingle ſeveral ingredients together; to 
form by uniting ſeveral things together; to 


together in different lights, attitudes, 


Ce to produce by being united; 
to reconcile, or put an end to e 
guarrel by conceſſions, or compliance wit 
N . an adverſary; to pay a part of a 
debt, for want of a capacity to diſcharge the 
' whole, and to be cleared, for that reaſon, from 
any _—_— demand ; to agree on certain 
terms; 
COMPOUND, Adj. [from the verb] for- 
meld or produced from ſeveral ingredients, op- 
| poled to ſimple. In Grammar, formed 
Joining two or more words, 
COMPOU/NDABLE, Adj. that which 
may be united together ſo as to form one maſs ; 
of being united, 
COMPOU'NDER, 8. —— _— 


| Oo ang a | ceſſions 
N Uwe 2 1 of COMPROMISSO/RIAL, Ad; lating 6 9 


2 compromiſe, 3 „ 
1 a / ; "7-5 I To ; . 


dena d, who allowed to 


i 
— 


ene 
228 for refidence, by paying extracrdt<- 
nary fine bs, "PR 

ToCOMPREHEND, v. A, [comprebende, 
Lat.] to compriſe, include, i or imply 5, 
to have an adequate, clear, and determinate 
idea of any doctrine, or prepoſition. 

COMPREHE/NSIBLE, Adj. oy 2 
of being adequately, perfectly, | 
known. | 

COMPREHE!NSIBLY, Adv, in a lege 
extent or latitude, applied to the E 
of words. 

COMPREHENSION, S. lr. compreben- 
io, Lat, } the act or quality of comprifing or 
containing; a ſummary compendium, or ab- 
frat z capacity, or the power of the mind to 
admit ſeveral ideas at once. 

COMPREHE'NSIVE, Aq;. able to under- 
ſtand many things at once ; compriſing much 
in a narrow.compaſs ; extenſive. 

COMPREHE/N SIVELY, Adv. in a com- 
pendious or conciſe manner. 

COMPREHE'NSIVENESS, 8. the qua- 
lity of including much in a narrow compaſs. . 

To COMPRE'SS, V. A. [com rim, Lat 2 
to reduce into a narrower compaſs by fi 1 
to ſqueeze cloſer together; Fi iguratively, a 
embrace. 
|  COMPRE'SS, 8. [cempreſſus, Lat.) 
Chirurgery, 2 bolſter formed of linen of 
folded in ſeveral doublcs, laid under a bandage, 
to prevent a wound from bleeding or ſwelling z 
or to retain the remedies applied to it. 

COMPRESSIBULITY,S. [from compreſſi- 
ble] the quality of being reduced, by 9 
into a narrower compaſs, 

COMPRE!SSIBLE, Adj. capable of "being | 
reduced by force into a —_— com 

COMPRE'SSION, e ogy? Lat.] 
the action of bringing Fs particles of a budy 
nearer together by external force, and thereby 
decieaſing its bulk or dimenſion ; the act of 
prefling together. 

COMPRE'SSURE, 8. Lom compreſs] | 
= act or force of « body preſing upon a 

cr. 

To COMPRI'SE, V. A. [compris, part, of 
comprendre, Fr.] to contain; to 
comp _— : — 

COMPROBAYfTIO comprobatio, 
Lat.] confirming by a. joint Min. of two 
or more perſons, __. 

CO'MPROMISE, 8. [compromiſſum, Lat.] 
a mutual promiſe of one or more parties to re- 
fer the determination of a diſpute or contro- 


by | verſy to the arbitration or decifion of one or 


more perſons ; a compact or bargain, in which 
R or compliances are made on 

To COMPROMISE, V. A, to ſettle, cr 
put an end to a diſpute or claim by mutual con 


1 


le te .. 


= - 


o»bliging a perſon to pemorm or abſtain from 


D CON 
To Cour, v. A. {pronotirced count, | thing ger ere 


hem amprer, Fr. count is the word now 12 before a yowel o 
vie] to make an 1 ro add up, or find co- eternal, co-babit 5 and before the labials 's | 
b 


the amount of a row of figures in arithmetio, | and p, it is changed into an m, as in 
To COMPTRO#L,V.A. See CON ROL. ron, compare ; and before I and u, it abmes 
COMPTRO'LLER, ot COMPTRO'L- | the ſame letter, 69 in col-lef?, tum · mute. 
LERSHIP, 8. See ON ROH or! CON, fan abbtewation of contra, ke 
CONTROLLERSHYP. [again] is uſed to eb es af oppoſition 
C Adj. Ccompuſſutum, any motion; ot that a perſon is on the ne- 


ſopine, of compulſo, Lat.] having the power tive fide of a queſtion, nem. con; for namine 


of forcing a perſon agairft his will, tontradivente, Lat. is uſed to fgnify that a 
COMPUILSION, 8. [eompulſus, Lat. I the motion is without any oppofition, 

a of forcing a free agent to do or abſtain from| To CON, V. A. to know; to learn per- 

na action, contrary to the preference of his fectly. 

mind ; a violence or force ; the Mals of being. CONCAMER AfTION, 8 Y ome 

9 | Lat.] an arch, or vault; any — 
COMPULSIVE, Adj. [compulſer, Fr, cm- like ah arch. 

poſi Lat,] having the power to ſores 0 per-| To CONCA'TENATE, v. A. [from con 
n to perform -or abftaih fr from an action; j together, and catena, Lats a chain] to links 


dias togethet; to join or conneQ the of 


COMPULSIVELY, Adv, fo n forcible any thing, that they ſhall have mutual depen · 
manner; by compultion z by force; - | dence on each other like the links of a chains. 
COMPU'LSIVENESS, 8. the quality of | CONCATENA?TION, $. {from concare= 
nate] a ſeries of links, In tofophiy, a 
any act contrary to his inclination, connexion of things, which mu 
 COMPU/LSORILY, Adv. is 4 forcible on each other, like the links of AK 
manner; by force. | CONCA/VATION, 8. 
COMPULSORY, Adj. [ complaſtire, 1. J the act of ſcooping a thing, 
having rhe power of commanding or eie a hollow or concave form. 


| obedience. CONCA'VE, AH. = Lat.] hols. 


COMPU'/NCTION, S. [Fr. compantlin, low, applied to the inner farface of a circulat 
Lat.] the act of caufing a pain, reſembling body, fach as that of an ege-thell, of an 
that of pricking ; irritation. In Divinty, an | arch, or a ball, oppoſed to convex. 
inwar@ grief, cauſed by a conſciouſnes- of ha- | without any thing to fill the cavity, © 


_ ving offended Gd ; ſorrow anxiety 5 contri- | concave 25 = worm-exten nut.” Shak. 


tion ; or fepentance ; remorſe, CONCA'VITY, 8. the inner farface of * 
COMPU*'NCTIQUS, Adv. from compunc- circular 

tion} ſorrowgul ; repemtant; f of remorſe;} CONCA 7O-CONCAVE, Adj. hollow, 

tender. lor concave en both fides. 

COMPU/NCTIVE, Adj. n fu -- CONCA/VO-CONVERX, Adj, hollow, or 

pine of  compunge, Lat.] cauſing remorſe ; | concave on one fide, but convex, or protubes 


_ caufing ſorrow from a conciouſneſs of wah rant on the other. 


CO'MPUTABLE, Ad. from compre] | CONCATVOUY, Adj. holtow without un- 


capable of being numbered or eſtimates, | — applied to the inward furface of a round 


COMPUTATION, S. the act of eftimat- | bod 
A er counting the valve of things; = calcu- | CONCAIVOUSLY, Adj. reſemblitg the 
lation ; a ſum or number found by calculation, hollow of the inner ſurface of a round body. 
or an urithimetical proceſs, | | To CO'NCEAL, v. A. [con and celo, Lat, F 

To COMPU'TE, V. A. conputb. Lat.] | to hide or keep any thing from the fight or 
to find by an arithmetical operation ; to eſti» | knowledge of others ; to cover; to keep fecret. 


mate ; to reckoyz-ta count. N CON EAA. ARTE, Adj. capable of being 

COMPU/TE, S 4 a reckoning ; calculation; | kept from the Gyht or knowledge of others 
the amount or ſum total, poffible to be kept ſecret, 

COMPU!TER, S. one who makes cake. CONCEA DNKSS, $. the Rate of be- 
lations 3 an dccountant. | iog hid or kept from the fight or knowledge 
_ CO'MPUTISF, 8. 419 compare] one | of others. 

Fkilled ia nembers, or caſeulati 


ons. CONCEA!'LMENT, 8. {from 8 7 2 


CO'MRADE, 8. [comerade, Fr. camerare, act of hiding from the knowled 


Ital. ] one who4ives in the ſame houſe; a per- of others; the ſtate of being big . oe 
ſon who is jointly concerned with another in | ſecret z a place of retirement from the 
An undlertakint. of others ; an hiding 


place. | | 
CON, lat.] always joined or prefixed to To CONCE'DE, V. A. {conceds, = 


; 2 words, fignifying rogerber, as conne# ; ſome | grant, or admit a en or 6 
> "a th W and N let a 1 


= 


CON 

CONCE!IT, 8. {one Fr, , conceptus, 
Lat] conception, t = -% or idea; 3 appre- 
henfon ; underſtanding; firength of imagina- 
tion z mere fancy; a pleaſant thought, or 
: ſhining ſentiment ; an opiniative perſuaſion, 
or a high opinion of a perſon's judgment, which 

. Expoſes him to ridicule ; a word of reproach. 
Out of ccnceit with, a 
being * or os len being fond of a 
thing 
| Te 0  CONCFIT, 8 from the noun) 

to fancy; to imagine; to think, generally 
implying an opinion that has not the ſanction 
of reaſon, 

. CONCE'/ITED, Part. of a ftrong imagioa- 
tion ; 3 proud; z or entertaining too high an opi- 
nion of one's abilities. Conceited of their 
own wit.“ Bentl. 

CONCE/ITEDLY, Adv. i in a ſcornful, or 
whimſical manner; in a manner which dil 
covers too high an opinion, or too great a 
fandneſs, in a perſon of his own parts. 

Coder EDNEss, S. opiniated fondneſs, 

CoNCDWABLE, Adj. that of which a 
perſon can form ſome idea; that which may de 
- underſtood or believed. 

\ CONCE/IVABLENESS, S. the quality of 

rehended by the mind. 

eier re EABLV, Adv. in an intelligible 
© manner; in ſuch a manner as to be appre- 
ended by the mind. 

8 T CONCEIVE, v. A. E Fr.] 
: | tobe formed inthe womb; to form inthe mind; 
imagine; to form an idea of ;.to apprebend, 
To CONCE/NTRATE, v. A, [from con 
and centrum, Lat.] to drive inwards, or to- 
Wards * center; to drive into a narrow 

to condenſe. + 

5 CONGENTRA'TION, S. forcing into a 
narrow compaſs, or driving towards the center; 
the higheft degree of mixture, whereby two 
or more particles touch by a reception, or 
forcing of one within the other. 

To CONCE/NTRE, v. N. concentrer, 
Fr.] to tend towards the ſame, or towards one 
common center. Actively, to emit towards 
one center. 

'CONCE/NTRIC ,or CONCE/NTRICAL, | 
Aa, having one common center. 

. CONCE'PTACLE, 8. [conceptaculum, 
Lat.] that in which any thing is contained; 
a. reſervoir, ©* In that huge conceptacle. > 

code. 

, CONCE/PTIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
e or underſtood; intelligible. 

CONCE/PTION, S. {conceptio, Lat.] the 
act of conceiving or becoming pregnant; the 
fate of being conceived ; notion; appreben- 
nion; idea. Sententious or pointed thoughts, 
applied to ſtile, - Sentiment; purpoſe. 

CONCE/PTIOUS, Adj- [conceptum, Lat. 1 
Apt to conceive or become pregnant; fruitfu 

To CONCERN, v. A. [ concerner, Fr. 
concermo, nag to . er a 2 to ; to 


1 - 4 ; : 


phraſe of à perſon's 


or taking part in an affair; paſſion 


con 


affect with ſome paſſion ; to FO unetly, 
or ſorrowful ; to be of importance to; to be 
intruſted or commiſſioned to act for = perſons 
uſed with for, 


CONCE/RN, S. [from the verb] buſineſs z 


circumſtances ; agent's intereſt ; im- 


portance. 


CONCERNING, Prep. [from concern 


concernant, Fr. though originally a participle, 


has the force of a prepoſition before a noun 
about; of; relating to; with relation to» 

co ENNMEN T „S. the thing in which 
a perſon is intereſted ; an affair; buſineſs ; in- 
| fluence ; relation; importance; the engaging 
3 emotion 
of mind. 

To CONCERT, V. A. [concerter, Fr.] to 
take maſures with another to bripg a deſign ts 
paſs z to contrivʒe. 

CONCERT, S. a- communication of de- 


ſigns; an eſtabliſhment of meaſures to be | 


purſued by perſons engaged in one deſign. In 


Muſic, a number of muſicians ane fingers 


performing the ſame piece, 
CONCERTA'TION, S. nee Lat.] 

ſtrife, conteſt, or cootentlon. 1 
CONCE'RTATIVE, Adj. [ concertativus, 

Lat.] quarreiſome z contentious, 
CONCE'SSION, S. [conceffio, Lat.] an act 


of granting or yielding; the thing granted or 


yielded. 

. CONCE!SSION ARY, Adj given by indul- 
ſes by allowance, or purely to terminate a 
di 

CONCESSIVELY, Adv; by way of con- 
ceſſion. 

CONCHA, s. [Lat. in Anatomy, the ſe- 
cond or inward cavity of the auricle or exter- 
nal ear, 

CONNCHORD, 8. in Geomnry, a curve 
line always approaching nearer a ſtraight line, 
to which it is inclined, but never meets it. 


To CONCVLIATE, V. A. {concilio, Lat.] 


to gain; to procure affection; to reconcile. 
CONCILIA/TION, S. {from conciliatum, 
Lat.] the act of procuring em; or recon- 


ciling. 


CONCILIA'TOR, s. [Lat.] ene who 


makes. peace between patties at variance; a- 


reconciler. 


CONCVLIATORY,. Adj. relating. to re- 


conciliation. 


' CONCINNIITY, s. [concinnitus Lat.) de- 


cency ; fitneſs. 


CONCINN'/OUS,, Adj. [concinnus, Lat.] 
comely; becoming; pleaſant; agreeable. 


CONCISE, Adj, [conciſesy Lat.] ſhort z 
brief, 


CONCI'SELY, Adv. ;& a brief, or ſhort. 
manner; in a ſew words. 


CONCVSENESS, S. brevity ; ſhortneſs, . 

CONCISION, 8. [ conciſus, Lat] cutting 
off ; total defirutiion. 

coe TA TION, 85 eme Lat,] * 


> a 0 Y 


4 cc 4 A &@. 


| #® of exciting; agitationy of dans into a 


=_ Medicine, to digeſt in the ſtomach, ſo as 


goes in the ſtomach ere it is converted into 
chyle ; maturation, or heightening the powers | q 


- rably with another. 


CON 's 


ent or commotion. 

" CONCLA'VE, S. [ conclave, Lat. a pris 
or inner appartment; the place — 
election is held for a pope; a _— 
bly of all the cardinals that are at Rome for the 
election of a pope; a cloſe or private aſſembly, 

Ts CONCLU'DE, V. A. {concludo, Lat.] 
to draw as a concluſion or inference from cer- 
tain premiſes; to infer z to judge, or deter- 
mine z to end, or finiſh; to complete a period, 
applied to time; to acknowledge as truth, or 


fufficiently proved. « It js concluded, that he 


is in the wrong. Neuterly, to draw or make 
an inference, 

CONCLU'/DENT, Part. fn Lat.] 
deciſive; following by direct conſequence z 
conſequential, ”_. 

CONCLU/SIBLE, Adj. [concluſur, Lat,] 
following as a conſequence from certain prin- 
Tiples ; to be inferred, - 

CONCLUSION, S. { conclufio, Lat.] deter- 
mination, or putting an end to an affair or 
tranſaction; an opinion formed from experi- 
ence, ot from a collection 7 Ong z the 

event of experiments, 

CONCLUSIVE, Adj. [concluſum,). Lat.] 
deciſive, or that which puts an end to any 
conteſt; that in which Nee follows, 
according to the rules of logie. 

CONCLU/SIVELY, Adv. in a determi- 
nate, poſitive, ' peremptory manner. 6 

— CONCLU'/SIVENESS, 8. the power of | 
gaining aſſent, or forcing conviction; 3 regular 
_conſequence; or following from * pre miſes, 
according to the rules of logic. 

To: CONCQA/GULATE, V. A. from 
con and cragulate] to curdle ſeveral things at 
the ſame time, followed 84 witb. Concoa- 
gulated avith them. — f 

CONCOAGULA'TION, S. a coagulation 
or curdling, by which ſeveral bodies are joined 

in one maſs, _ 


To CON'COCT, V. A. [concoguo, Lat.] 


— 


*» * 


to form into chyle; to putrify; to heighten 

the quality. of a thing by heat. 
CONCO/CTION, 8. [concoffio, Lat.] in 

Medicine, the change which the food under- 


or qualities of a thing by heat. 
CONCO/MITANCE,. or CONCO'MI- 
TANCV. S. [concomitanz, Lat.] united wy; 
attending; inſeparable from; accompanying. 
CONCO'MITANT, S. a companion; an 
attendant. - 
* CONCO'MITANTLY, Adv. accompany- 
: in the manner of an attendant, | 
- To CONCO/MITATE, v. A. [ concom- 
bern, Lat.] to attend 3 to be joined er 


.- CO'NCQRD, S. „ m agree. 
en between perſons and . j the ſuit- 


} 


c O:N 

ableneſs of one thing to another; peace, unĩan, 
or mutual kindneſs, In — that 
part wherein words are made to agree in num- 
e | ber, perſon, and gender, Cc. In Muſic, the 
relation of two ſounds, that are always agreq- 
able to the ear, whether applied in fucceſſion 
or conſonance. 

CONCO/RDANCE, 8. N Lat 
an agreement; a dictionary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, wherein all the words are ranged alpha- 
betically, and the various places where t 
occur, are referred to. 

CONCO/RDANT, part. agreeing with 3 
confiſtent with; correſpondent. In TOS 
conſiſting of concords or harmonies. + : : 

CONCO'/RDATE, 8. [concordat, Fr. A 
compact; convention; or a ſociety held toge- 
ther by a common diſcipline, or ſtatutes. -- / 

To CONCG!/APORATE, V. A. to unite, 
blend, or mix ſeveral things together, ſo as 
to form one maſs, ſyſtem, &c. 

CONCOU'RSE,. S. -a crowd, or ſeveral 
perſons aſſembled together in one place; the 
point wherein two bodies meet together z the 
force or action with which two or more e 


meet together. 


CONCREMENT, 8. [from encreſes, | 
Lat. to grow together} a maſs formed- by 
— 3.2 collection of matter growing to- 

er, 27 18 

CONCRE'SCENCE, 8. [comcreſerms;\ Lat. 


che act or quality of growing by che union of 


ſeveral particles. wy 

To CONCRE'TE, v. A, to form from 
an union of ſeveral particles or bodies; to unite 
ſeveral maſſes or'particles into ane body. Neu- 


terly, to coaleſce, cobete, or join together, o : 


as toform one maſs. 


CONCRE TE. Adj. formed by 10 255 


or coheſion of ſeveral particles or. ſuhſtances. 
In Logic, a concrete term is that which, while 
it expreſſes the quality, expreſſes," in 
refers to ſome ſubject or ſubſtance in l it 
inheres, and is generally the lame as 2 noun _ 
adjective in grammar. . 
"CONCRETE, S. an aſſemblage or mix - 
ture; a body or maſs compoſed of W pare” 
ticles or principles. | 
CONCRE'TELY, Adv. i in ſuch 8 
as to include the ſubſtance together 'with mo 
uali 
CONCRE/TENESS, S. curdling 3 coagu- 
lation; or the gathering ſeveral fluids My 7 
ſolid maſs. 


 CONCRETION,, S. the ad whereby a . - 


ſoft body becomes hard, or the particles of a 
fluid become fixed, fo as not to yield to the 
touch ; the coalition, or uniting of ſeveral - 
particles ſo as ta form one maſs, Figuratively, 
the maſs formed by a coheſion or. coalition of - 
ſeveral particles. 

CONCRE'TIVE, Adj. that which has the 
power of uniting ſeveral particles together, ſo 
as to K'k one maſs; that which has the pop 
K k 2 


3 „ * 
% 


' eurdling of a fluid body. 
| the coheſion of ſeveral particles, 


derade deſiro after women; or an irregular ap- 


Lat, ] that which may be de 
_ raiſes, excites, or exerts defire, 


the ſame deſign. 


Qt of putting a 


that which bas the power or quality of 


cenſure, blame, or find fault with. 


Lat.] paffing or pronouncing ſentence againſt 


"CON. 


: ar of turning a fluid into a ſolid z that which 


"Has the power of producing coagulation, or the 
CONCRE'TURE, 8. a 'maſe formed by 


CONCU!BINAGE, 8. [Fr. concubinatus, | 
Lat.] the act of living or cohabiting with a 
woman, as a wife, without being married. 

CONCU'BINE, [ concubine, Lat. from con, 
together, and cub to lie] a woman who is 
Kept by a man, and lives with him, though 
not married to him; à kept miſtreſs. 

CONCUPISCENCE, S. [comcnpiſcent/a, 
Lat. ] an inordinate defire of women; leache- 
27; luſt. A Divine an irregular deſire, 
luft or app. ter earnk il thing 

CON UPISCENT, Part, | conſu ene, 
Lat.] leacherous; luſt ful at fin 


tite after carnal things. ; 
CONCUPISCENTIAL, Adj. relatin 
concupiſtence, or having an 3 
enter after women, or carnal thing 
CONCUPYSCIBEE, . f ſcibilia. 
3 that which 


To CONCUR, V. N. ffrom concurre, 
Lat. ] to meet together; to join in one ation 
or deſign, applied to ſeveral perſons; to unite 
with; to be conjoined with; to contribute to 
the effeRing one common event or defign, 

©" mn or CONCUR REN- 
CY, S. affiftance; union; conjunction; united 
effort to promote any deſign ; agreement in any 

inion or ſentiment. 

- CONCU'/RRENT, Part. [ concurrens, Lat.] 


acting in comunRion or together; promoting 


"CONCURRENT, S. that which contri- 
bates td the performance or effecting any de- 


CONCU'SSION, 8. [eoenſſo, Lat.] the 


Making ; agitation, 
cONCUsSIVE, Adj. Lconcuſſus, lat] 


CON 
| CONDE'MNER, S. the perſan who con- 
demans, cenſuces, blames, or finds fault with» 


' CQNDENSABLE, Adj. - that which is 
capable of being made more ſolid or forced ints 


« ſmaller compaſs. 
To CONDENSATE. v. 


condenſa, 
Lat.] to malce more ſolid or thick, 4 U 


pteſion or torce, applied to fluids. 


CONDENSATE, Adj. made thicker or 
more folid by compreſſion, or external force. - 
coNDENSATT ION, S. {from 2 
the act of bringing the paris of a body 
each other, and increaſing their contact, 
whereby the body is rendered more SN a come 
Pact; and heavy. 

To CONDENSE, V. A. . ee 1 Lat. 1 
to make any body mere thick, compact, or 
weighty, by increaſing the contact of its par- 
A. 8 by e to the effect — 
cold, but by others u compreſtion, or 8 
my Se effects of external force, which dimiaiſh- 
es the fize of the pores of a body, and ren- 
ders it, conſequently, more ſolid. Nute. lx, 
to grow thick, applied to the effect of cold on 
fluide;'to become ſolid cet weighty, rar 
ing to a narrower compaſa. 

CONDENSE, Adj. thickened; doſe ; 
compact; betome more ſolid by meal cf 
cold, or compreſhon. 

CONDE!/NSER, S. a pneumatic exgine, by 
means of which an unuſual quantity of zi may 
be forced into a ſtnall ſpace, or by which three, 
"four, or five atmoſpheres may be injefed more 
than a thing would contain naturaily. 

CONDENSTT V, S. che ſtate of a lui, 


the touch, by cold, coagulation, or campreffion 
Thickneſs, applied to confiſtence, 


CO\NDERS, $. perſons who ſtand on fads 
eminence to give notice to filbers which 
a ſhole of herrings take. See . 
To CONDESCENND, V. N. —— 

dignity 


thing into violent motion; Fr. conſdecendo, Lat. ] to lay afide 
rank, in order to make one ny _w - 


or on a level with, inferiors; to bebave with 


familiarity to mferiors; to do more than a 


| perſon could claim; to ſtoop, yield, or ſub- 


ing. 
To CONDE'MN, V. A. [condemno, Lat. mit to, 


foo, whereby he is ſubject to puniſhment ; 
CONDEMNABLE, Adj. that which may 
be blamed, found fault with, or is ſubject to 
the ſeotence of a judge. 
CONDEMNA/T ION, S. . 


2ondemmer, Fr.] to paſs ſentence againſt a * þ CONDESCE/NDENCE, 8. [condeſcen- 


0 dance, Fr.] an act whereby a perſon in autho- 
rity lays afide the difference of rank, in order 
to converſe freely with his inſeriots ; a grant - 
ling ſome favour to a perſon, or conſenting to 


demand. 
CONDE<ECE/N DINGLY, Ade in ſuch a 


2 perfon, whereby he is ſubject to puniſhment manner as to lay aſide the claims of authority 


er penalty, either in reſpect to perſon, fortune 

or life. Figuratively the blaming or declaring 

2 dflike of a perſon or thing; the flate of a 
ſon on whom ſentence has been paſſtd. 
CONDE'MNATORY.,, Adj. 3 the | 


— 


to a requeſt, from a principle of good nature 
and generofity, 


cannot 


whoſe parts are fixed ſo as not to 3 | 


yeild him ſome advantage, which he could net | 


and dignity ; or (o yeild up a right, or conſent 


CONDESCENSION, S. the behaviour of 
a ſuperior, whereby he treats one of lower 


Fore2 of cenreqning Macs a perlom to rank as his * and grants him favours dy, 


ED een. + x. ; 


* 
by * 
* 
„ e o- a 


is 


—.— ſenſe z habit or temperature. The 


A moral quality er urtne; ſtate, or the cir- 
cumſtance of perſon or fartunez rank; the 
terms of any oohtract, bargain, or agreement. 


bets ar limitations. 


— 


n lage with chaſe who grive for any mule 
| 17. miefortune, or calamity. Actively to be- 


arifing from the misfortuges of anatber, which 
233 by lamenting with the 2 perſon 
| iftr 


a2 fol of that magnitude, ſtrength and appe- 
" bite, as to- ſeize not only on the yo 


children. 
qromate an end by W 


con 
- CONDESCENSIVE, / _ courteons ; | 


' Gearing inferior withaut didn nee; able 
and ready to ſerve os grant any favour, or ſore 
ee in order ca ſerve or oblige ano- 


. Cob. Adj. [condignus, Lat.] wor - 
thy; ſuitable to ; merited; deſerved ; or pro- 
ionablz tq; generally applied © the pu- 
iſhmeats due to a perſon for his crimes. 
' CONDVGNLY, Adv. —5 2 —— ſuita- 
ble. 10 x perſon's pul Jain * 
- CONDYGNNESS, 2 ſuita- 
bleneſs to a perſon's crimes, 


' To. CONDUTE, v. 4. Ledi, La. ] to 


preſer ve Or pickle. 
CONDITION, 3. (FN. conditio, Lat. 
3 quality or property whi na- 


tune of a thing z an attribute or accident, in a 


ed on of longengtafied candition.)” Shak, 


Figuratively, a writing containing the tems of 


agreement. 
' To CONDITION, v. N. to male terms. | 
. CONDITIONAL. Adj. to be petformed 
en certain texms, not abſolute, but. ſubject to 
in limitations. ; 
CONDVTIONALLY, Adv. on certain 


.CONDVTIQNARY, Ag. wang 5 
ru. to be done 49 a eres of f acquiring 


7 C IONATE, V. A. to makes 
ere or perform on 


— TIONATE, Gon ——— 

ded on certain terms or condi 

TFIONED,' Part. ham — 

having qualitics cither good or bad 
To CONDO/LE,: V. N. { 


weil a musfartune with. another. 7 
pot to condele thy change Mile, Sampſon. 

CONDOQ'LEMENT, S. grief; fornow;| 
mourning for any los o- misfortune. * 
perſevere in obſtinate condptemrent."* Shak 
 CONDO/LENCE, 8. 2 (ympathizing grief 


CONDO/LER, S. one wha expreſſes a 
complimentat concern foe the ſorrow of an- 
other, and the cauſe which accafions it. 

CONDOR, S. [Span.] in Natural hiſtory 


leller cattle, but even the " laoger beaſts, and 
To. CON/DUCE, v. x. n * 


CON 


having a power of conducing to, or promoti 
a deſign. Uſed for twas of — operate — 


to one end. 
CONDU'CIVE, Adj. that which has A 
tendency, power, or quality to promote or pro- 


duce any end. 


ſome end, 


- CONDV/CT, 9. [ conduit, Fr. manage- 
ment, or tenor of actions; the act of eom- 


guard; the guard convoying, ſecuring, or ef- 
eorting 3 a warrant by which a convoy is ap- 
pointed ; behaviour, or a ſeries of ations re · 
gulareg dy fome ttandard, 


perſon. in order to ſhe him his way to any 
place; to direct, lead or guide; to uſher, ot 
introuuce; to manage ; ta bead an n 
commagd a body of troops, ' 
CONDUCTUTIOUS, Adi. 
LO ee employed; or een for mo- 


®CONQU/CTOR, 8. [Lat.} a guide, os 
one who thews anather his way; a leader or 
commander; a manager; or one «ho tranſacts 
an affair, 

CONDU/CTRESS, 3. a woman who A. 
res or. leads. a perſons ov catties on Dm 
\ dertakang, 

CONDUPT, 8. (Fr. pranounced cundit] 4 
canal, or pipes made aſe of for the conveynnce 
of water at a diſtance from the reſervoir, er 
_ 5 e, 2 place == 

———— are publicly ſup< 
kr jt —— 


© CONE, 8. ae Lat, aeg, Gr.} in 
Geometry, » fold body, whoſe baſe is a circle, 


itz uppermoſt ending in a point; it re- 
ſerwbles a ſugar loaf, and may be conceived as 


formed by the revolution of a triangle on one 
of its ſides, as on an axis, . 


eaſily, and with careleſine k 


" CONFA!BULATION;» "AS Ne 
Lat.} eaſy, familiar, carcleſy, lk 
with a perſon. | 5 


Fabularus, Lat. ] belonging to entertaining and 


careleſs converſation, 

COQNFARREA'TION, 8. — 
Lat.] among th antient Romans, a cerem 
obſerved in the marriage of thoſe perſons, wh 
children were intended for the preiſthood. Ir 
conſiſted; is the man and woman's eating x 
piece of the ſame cake of falted or wheaten 


| ToCONFECT, v. A. [confcie, Lat. I to 


\ preſerve fruit, with ee | 
| W CONFECT, | 


* 


j 


| CONDU/QIBLE, Adj, {candecibilis, Lat.) 


CONÞU/CIVENESS,S. the quality of pro- 
| moting or ann to the R ved 1 
mandiag an army; convoy or eſcorting with 3 


To ND T, V. A. to accompany 4 . 


Cconductitius, 5 


8 See CON TW. ; 
To CONFA'BULATE, V. N. to oy 
to 


CONFABULA/TORY, Adj. 8. *Y con- 


8 


rr — — 
5 * 3 


— 1 * 
* 


CON 


* CONFRCT, S. [from the verb] 4 ſweet- 
at. 
e eee 8. the preſerving fruit 
or vegetables, by means of clarified fugar. In 
| Sar pony; any thing prepared with ſugar; a 
uid or. ſoft electuary; the aſſemblage or 


union of different ingredients. 


CONFEC'TIONARY, S. a place. where | 
elegant food from different 1 ingredients is 
made; or fruits are preſerved. 

CONFE/CTIONER, S. one who makes 

and ſells ſwectmeats, 
_ CONFE'/DERACY,S \ [ronfinderatin Lat. 11 
a league, contract, or agreement, entered in- 
to by ſeveral ſtates or - bodies of men for their 
mutual advantage. and defence. 

To CONFE'DERATE, V. A. [confede- 
yer, Fr, from con and federatus, Lat.] to unite 
in a league, or agree with, in order to accom- 
pliſh ſome deſign. 

CONFE/DERATE, Adj. [con and dig: 
8s, Lat.] leagued, or united by ſome contract 

iſh ſome deſign. | C4 

.CONFE'/DERATE, 8. See the adjeQive] 
ene who enters into an engagment with ano- 
ther, whereby they are obliged mutually to af- 
st and deſend each other; · an ally. 

CONFEDER/ATION. 8. [EF 2 a league; 
an act whereby two or more perſons oblige 
themſelves to aſſiſt each other; an alliance. 

To CONFE'R, V. N. [ confers, Lat. cun- 
Ferer, Fr. ] to diſcourſe with a perſon on ſome 
important, grave, and ſtated ſubject; to talk 
with a perſon on any ſuabject, in order to.come 
to a determination. AQtvely, to compare the 
Entiments of dne perſon or author with thoſe 
of another; to give a thing which could not 


de claimed; to beſtow a favour z OI 


OT ce nied with to. 
CONFERENCE, S. conference. Fr. con- 
Ferens, Lat.] the act of diſcourſing with ano- 


ther, in order to ſettle ſome point in diſpute, 


or treat upon any ſubject in a public character; 
a meeting appointed for the diſeourſing of ſome 

int in debate; compariſon, or examination 
of things b comparing them together. 

CONFE/RRER, S. he that diſcourſes with 
another on ſome ſtated Point; ; he that beftows 
8 favour on another. 

To CONFE'SS, M. A. [cenfe ſer, Fr. 1 to 
acknowledęt the having done ſomething amiſs, 
« Confeſs ther freely of thy erime. Shak. To 
diſcloſe 2 perſon's fins. to a prieft, in order to 
obtain abſolution; to own, uſed as introdue- 


tor to a ſentente, in order to obviate any in- 


vidious remark, I muff confeſs 1 was moſt 
ſed. 5» Addif. 
 CONFESSE/DLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


_ 85 muſt extort univerſal conſent ; z generally 


owned ; avowedly ; indiſputably. 
CONFE/SSION, S. the acknowledgment, 
or owning a crime. In the Romiſh Church, 
an acknowledgment of fins in private to a 
pricft, in . to obtain 8 | 


CON: 
miſh Church, a little box or 


prieft takes the confeſſion . a 18 
CONFE/SSIONARY, 8 Lage gfeſſionaire, 


Fr.) in the Ro 
, wherein the 


F r.] the confeſſion chair or ſeat, wherein the 
prieſt fits to receive the confeſſion To 
tent. 

CONFE'SSOR, or CONFESSOUR, 8. 
725 eur, Fr.] one who e a religious 
entiment or opinion in the 
amidft the moſt eruel tortures, In the Romiſh 
Church, a prieſt, who is authorized to receive 


abſolution; che penitent who conſeſſes his 

crimes either to God, or to a prieſt. 
eee Adi. 

confeſſed, ] open; generally known ; aclknow- 

ledged, in a good ſenſe. Notorious, ins dad 
nſe wry 


caufing or producing in company with 
other perſon or thing. 


ſon intruſted with the ſecrets of another ; moſt 


with the affairs of lovers, 

To CONFUDE,-V, N. [con ts, Lat y to 
truſt i in, implying 'a ſtrong perſuaſion or aſ- 
ſurance of a perſon's abilities to afſift another, 
or his fidelity in keeping a ſecret. 3 

CONFIDENCE, S. confidentia, Lat. — 
ſtrong aſſurance of the fidelity and een 
another. When joined to the reciprocal 5 
nouns himſelf, &c, a ſtrong aſſurance 
efficacy of.a perſon's own abilities; a —— 


of boldneſs, or conſcious integrity; 'a freedom 
of acceſs, void of the diſcouraging terror of 
guilt, and animated with the chearing hopes 
of acceptance and approbation. If our heart 
condemn us not, then have we confidence to- 
wards God. x Jobs iil. 21. 

CO NF IDENTT, Part. [confideps, Lat] aſ- 


without fear 
without ſuſpicion ; bold to à vice, -implying 


of ſuch a perſuaſion ; imprudent. N 

CO/NNFIDENTLY, Adj. in ſoch a manner 
as to diſcover no fear of a miſcarriage 3 ſecure- 
ly ; poſitively, 

CO'NFIDENTNESS, S. a favourable bdi- 
nion of one's own judgment, including poſi - 
tiveneis, with its conſequences ; aſſurance. 

CONFIGURATION, 8. [Fr.] che order 
in which the particles of bodies are united to- 


Aſtrology, a certain ſituation of the planets in 


about ſome event. 


of danger, and 
the confeſſions of penitents, and grant them 


Ca poetical word for 5 


NFVCIENT, 
Part; [oyficiens, ba 


CON'FIDANT, 8. [confident, Fr.] a per- 
commonly applied to thoſe who are intruſted 


and afſuming boldneſs. Figuratively, the cauſe 


ſured or convinced of a truth beyond any poſſi- 
bility of doubt; poſitive ; ſecure of ſycceſsy__ 
of miſcarriage or diſappointment;z 


too great an opinion of a-perſon's on abilities, 
and undertaking any dangers in. e oro 


gether ; the form of a body made by the order 3 
in which its particles are united together,” In; 


rhe Zodiac, whereby they are ſuppoſed mutu- i 
ally to affect and aſhft each other in bringing - 
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5 ing z adjoining; or contiguous, 


| to touch; or be contig uous to, 


den; of going * reſtraint. 


eee, or on the borders of à country; 
one who deprives another of the liberty of 
walking abroad, or ſhuts him vp in a priſon; 


ments for it; to put beyond dovbt, by addi- 


-, CONFU/RMABLE, 


ho proves a thing beyond doubt. 


2 mounted, when uled of habits, 


Poſſeſſion ef agy Vgnicy. 


CON 


o CONFI'GURE, [from cen and figura, | 
Lat.] to diſpoſe or form by unitinz in a uy 
ticular manner, 

; CO/NFINE,'S. a limit x border; edge; or 
utmoſt: verge of a thing or place. 


s CONFUNE, Adj. [confinis, Lat.] border- 
ing upon, applied to places: it implies that 
the one begins where the other ends. Touch- 


o CONFINE, V. N. to border upon; 


To CONF/NE, V. A. 4 Fr. Lat.] 
to bound; to limit; to incloſe ; to ſhut up; 
to reſtrain; to impriſon; ; to immure; to 
keep at home; to reftrain z not to quit, or 
neglect. f 

CONFINELESS, Adj. boundleſs ; with- 
out limits, end, or pauſe, 

CONFVNEMENT, S. the act of refirain- 
ing a perſon from going abroad; the act of 
incloſing a perſon in priſon ; the ftate of a 
perſon in priſon, or kept at home without li- 


. CONFI'NER, S. a perſon who lives at the 


a neigbbour. 

. CONFINITY, S. [ confinitas, Lat.] near- 
neſs ; ; neighbourhood ; likeneſs, | 
To CONFVRM, V. A. ¶ cenfirmo, Lat. ] to 
ſtrengthen a proof, by produciag more argu- 


tional proofs ; ; to ſettle a perſon in an office; 
to complete; to render perfect; to admit to 
the full rivileges of a Chriſtian by impoſitios 
of hw ds of a biſhop. 

Adj. that which is 


capable of being-made evident and indubitable 
by further proofs and evidence, 

CONFIRMA'TION, 8: the act of efta- 
bliſhiog any perſon in a place or office z an 
additional or new proof to evince the truth 
of a thing or opinion beyond doubt or con- 
tradition ; a proof which brings conviction; 
= ecclefiaſtic rite, whereby a perſon, arrived 

to years of diſcretion, undertakes the per- 
formance of every part of the baptiſmal vow 
made for him by kis godfathers and re 
mothers. - | 

CONFIRM A'TOR, S. [confirmo, Lat. ] one 


- CONFIR'MATORY, Adj. eſtabliſhing or 
giving ſach additional proof, as may increaſe 
the certainty or probability of any fact or 
action. 25 

_ CONFIR/MEDNESS, 8.2 quality implying 
certainty, when applied to evidence; and in- 
veteracy or ſtrength, not eaſily to be ſur- 


Re CONFIRMER, S. one who eſtabliſhes a an 
opiuion or fact by new evidence or proofs ; 
one who eſtabliſhes or ſecures a perſon in the 


'CON 


omar Adj. [from'c caring 
Lat.] liable to be ſeized _ np in 

ment for ſome crime. 

To CONNFVSCATE, V. A. — 
Lat. li to ſeize on private property, and ne 
it, either to the uſe of the chief magiſtrate, of 
of the public, by way of puniſhment. | 

CONFISCA!/TION, S. [confiſcatio, Lat. 
the ſeizing of private property, un account 
ſome crime, and converting it to the uſe of the 


| chief magiſtrate, or of the public. 


CONFUTURE,.S, [Fr. from confeBura, 
Lat, ] A — or confection. 

CONFLA/GRANT, Part. [ conflagrans, 
Lat.] burning together; involved in the ſame 
fire, © The' conflagrant maſs.” Milt. . 

CONFLAGRA'TION, 8. *[ conflagratio, | 
Lat.] a general fire ſpreading over a large 
ſpace, and involving ſeveral things in its 
flames, Generally uſed for that fice which 
ſhall conſume all things, and change the face. 
of nature, 

CONFLA'TION, 8. the act of dees 
ſeveral wind inſtruments at the ſame time; the 
cating and melting of metal, | 

To CO!NFLICT, V, N. [conflio, Lat.] 
to ſtrive or ſtruggle in order to get victory, ** 
plied to perſons and things. 

CONFLICT, S. Iconfictus, Lat.] a com- 


bat, or fight between two, ſeldom uſed of a 


general battle; a conteſt or ſtrife; a ſtruggle 
di oppoſite qualities; an — or pang, 
wherein nature ſeems to fruggle hard againſt 
ſuffering and pain, 

| CONFLUVENCE, S. [confluentia, low Lat.] 
an uniting of two or more ſtreams or rivers; 
the act of crouding or coming in great num- 
bers to one place ; a concourſe, or a multitude 
gathered into one place. 

CONFLU'/ENT, Part, [confluent part. of 
conflus, Lat.] running one into another, meet- 
ing or mixing together, In Phyſic, a confluent 
fmall- pox, is that ſpecieg wherein the 8 5 
run into one another. 

cCONFLUX, S. [corfluxum, ſupine of con- 
flo, Lat.] the uniting or union of mou 
ſtreams or rivers. Figuratively, a crowd ; 
great number of perſons collected Rove! Fo 
« What confiux iffuing forth. Par. Reg. 

CONFO/RM, S. [Adj. conformatus, Lat.] 
aer the ſame form or quality as another z 


To CONFO RM, v. A. [ conforms, Lat.J 
to reduce to the ſame form or manner ax . 
other; to render one's actions agreeable to 
any particular rule ; to ſubmit or yield obe- 
dience to. 

CONFO'RMABLE „Adj. having the ſame 
| form 3 agreeing with ſome ſtandard or law; 
compliant or ſubmiſſive to authority, 

CONFO'RMABLY, Adv. agreeably ; 

a manner confitent with ſome law or fandard 3 
witably 5 with compliance. 

CONs OR: AA!LLON, 8. (Fr. conferme- 
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CON 


dia, Lat, ] the particular enion or order of the 
parts of a body, and their difpoſition to make 
a whole ; the reſemblance or agreement 
ations to ſome ſtandard or law. 
.. CONFO'RMIST, 8. one who complies 
4 England. the mode of worſhip uſed by the church 
25 FORMITY, 3. from conform] like- | 
heſs z refemblance ; the act of regulating one's | 


actions to ſome law; conſiſtency ; 5 compliance king's 
] chooſe a biſhop; whien the ſee is vacant. 


with the worſhip of the eſtabliſhdd church. 

To CONFOUND, V. A. [confondre, Fr. 
S Lat. ] to mingle or mix things, 2 
that their forms or natures cannot be diſtin- 
' guiſhed ; to ſubſtitute or make uſe of ont 
word for another, which conveys different 
_ Ideas; to puzzle or perplex the mind by in- 
- diſtin ideas, or words uſed in an indetermi- | 
nate manner; to amaze, aſtoniſh, and render 
unable to reply ; to deſtroy. | 

. CONFOU'NDED, Part. hateful ; prodi- 
fer ; a low 3 to expreſs ny thing in or 

erlative deg , 

FF ONFOUM] DEDLY; Adv. ſhamefully z 

hatefully.z a low word. 

CONFOU'/NDER, 8, one who perplexes, 
aſtoniſſies or deſtroys. 

CONFRATE/RNITY, 8. [ confratirnitas, 
Lat.] a'brotherhood ; or body of men united 
for ſome religious purpoſe. 

CONFRICA!TION,S. [cor and frico, Lat. 1 
the act of rubbing. ** A confrication of the 
thorn upon the ivy. Bacon. , 

To CONFRONT, V. A. [conftonter, 
Fr.] to ſtand directly oppoſite to; to ſtand 
face to face; to oppoſe; to ſet in oppoſition 
to contraſt ; to compare one thing with 


another. | 
CONFRONTA'T ION, 8. Fr.] the act 
of oppoſing one evidence to anot 
To CONFU'SE, V. A. [ confuſes, Lat.] 
to put in diſorder; to make irregular ;, 
to perplex by indiſtinct ideas, or by uſing 
words without any determinate fignification. | 
. CONFU'/SEDLY, Adv. in an indiſtinct 
manner; mixed, oppoſed to ſeparate z per- 
plexed, or not clear; without any order; in 
' indiſtinct, or unintelligible terms, 
CONF U/SEDNESS, S. want of diſtinctneſe 
or clearneſs; want of order or regularity, 
© CONFUSION, S. an irregular, careleſs, | 
e pu mixture; the uſing words with- 
out any preciſe meaning; want of diſtinc- 
tion and clearneſs. 


S 


* 


CONFU/TABLE, Adj. that which may de per 


thewn to be falſe or groundleſs. 
CONFUTA'TION, S. [confutatio, Lat.] 
the act of deſtroying the argoments of an- 
other, by ſhewing them to be falſe, inconclu- 
five, or groundleſs. - 
To CONFU'FE, v. A. [confato, Lat.] to 
the force of an argument; to ſhew the 
proofs of an adverſary to be groundleſs, incon- 


— Gphiical, or falſe, 


ſ— 


} 


2 


CON 
CON'GE, 8. [r.] un a&Gon ſhewing he- 
„compliment, or ſubmiſſion, — * 


of in bowing the body in men; „ : 
in * with the net bent, ar 


courteſy; leave, or the action Sulig ay 
In Architecture, n ——_— in farm of 4 
| quarter round, or a cavetto, ſerving to ſepa- 
rate two momberd. deve 4 lire, Fr. i. & 

leave of election, in Canon Law, is ron 
's permiſſion to a denn and chapter to 


To CONGE'AL, V. A. [congelo, Lat.] to 
change or thicken « fluid by cold. Figura- 
tively, to thicken any fluid, applied 
to the blood, Neuterly, to grew thick. a 

CONGEALABLE, Adj. that which may 
gtow thick by cold, | 

CONGE/ALMENT, S. the thts or thick 
maſs fortned by cold, 

CON ELA TIOx, S. the act of freezing, 
or producing ſuch a change in a fluid body, 
that it grows thick, or its particles become 
fixed like thoſe of a ſolid boty, | 

CONGE/NEROUS, AG. of the ſami genus 

or ſpecies; ariſing from the ſame principle 3 
2 from the ſame cauſe, Uſed only 
by ſcientific writers. 

CONGENIAL, AJ ee con and 2 | 
Lat.] partying of th 
ſame nature, Ufpoſition, or 0's pap | 

CONGENIA'LITY, S. a partaking of the 
ſame genus, nature, or diſpoſitions 

CONGENIA'LNESS, S. a ſameneſt of ail. 

ſition. 

CON GER, 8. [ congrus, Lat.] a large h 
frequenting ſalt waters. 

CONGERIES, S. a mafs conſiſting of 


ſmaller bodies heaped together, 


' CONGE'STIBLE, Adj. that which may 
be heaped togethef. 

CONGE/STION, S. [congeſtio, Lat.] in 
Surgery, a collection of matter gathered toge - 
ther in any part of the body. | 

CONGVARY, 8. a cife diftributed by the 
Roman emperors, conſiſting of corn and oil. 
Among Medaliſts, a gift or prefent repreſented 
on medals, *© Standing as they diſtributed 8 
congiary. Addif. 

To CONGLA'CIATE, v. x. Oy 
tus, Lat.] to turn to ice. 

. CONGLACIA'TION, 8 changing 
into ice; the ſtate of a thing 7 a 
ice; vitryſying, or turning into glaſs, 
*« Cryſtal was a ſubje@ very unfit for bra. 
conglaciation. Bron. 

To CONGLO'BATE, V. A. . 
1 to unite into the form of a Neue os 


CONGLO/BATE, Part. [conghobarus, Lat.] 
moulded into à ball. | 
CONGLO/BATELY, Adv. in a globular, 
round, or ſpherical form, 
To a agen V. A. [conglobe, Le] 


f 


232 


K 27 


a Wwe 


* 


Ar 


merate] a collefting into a 


s 38 * 4 F 


Jegree of mixture wherein the 


for religious worſhip. 


-& # N 3 
a.firm round ball ; to gather 
in a round orgs 

- To CONGLO/ME RATE, Y v. A; [coogl 
mueratum, upine > pa gh to ga 
ral things into à round maſs, 

| CONGLO'MERATE, Part, [ 
tn, Lat.] gathered into a / round 


maſs, ſo that the compounding bodies —.— | 
ollected 


diftinft;  Figuratively, twiſted or c 
2 e 
4. rat 
CONGLOMERAT ON, 8. [from cong lo- 
on — 


inter weaving, or mixture. 
To -CONGLU/TINATE, V, A. [conglu- 
tinatum, ſupine of conzlutins] to zue, cement, 


or join faſt together by any yiſcops, ſticking, 
_ 


or 9 fo Neuter] 7 to ſtick or 
ſticking together; the act of uniting and 
ſaſtening the lips of a wound together. 

- CONGLU!TINATIVE, Adj. having the 
yower of ficking together, or yniting the lipe 


a wound. 
CONGLUTINA/TOR, 8. that which 
has the power of making things cohere, or 


Kiel together. 
CONGR ATULANT, part. [congratulr, 
Lat. ] rejoicing with another; ; one's 


ejoicing with anot 
To CONGRA'TULATE, V. A. [from |S 


2 wo Lat.] to expreſs on 
1 ſucceſs ky, we x fe 

— 
CONGRATULAITION, 8. the 26 of 


expreſſing joy on account of the ſucceſs or 
happineſs of another 3 the form in which 
joy is expreſſed for the happineſs of another, 

To CONGRE'ET, V, N. [from con and 
greet] to ſalute together, implying the making 

returging of a compliment. 

To CONGRE'GATE, V. A. [congrega- 
um, Lat. Jro colle& ſeveral things into the — 
maſs, or ſeyera] perſons into the ſame place. 
Veuterly, to aſſemble, meet, or come together. 

CONGRE/GATE, Adj. collected cloſe 

forming " ohe maſs or body; 


together, ; 
compact. 10 Where the matter is moſt congre- 


. . 
CONGREGA'TION, & ie in Phyfics, that 
particles of a 


fuld meet or touch only in a poigt ; a col- 


lection or maſs of ſeveral particles, In Pi- 


vinity, an aſſembly of people mer together 
In Church Hiftory, 
an aſſembly of ſeveral „ conſti- 
tuting and forming 2 
CONGREGATIONAL, As belonging 
to an aſſembly or congregation 
. CONGRE!SS, S. [congreſſus, Lat. Ja ock, 
er conflict; an appointed meeting for the 
ſettling of rn between different nations. 
CONGRE'SSIVE, * * together 3 
dal 


13 


- 


8 


7 . 


ball; proporti 


; 


ö 


j 


N 


' oppoſed to er 
+ WA 


or laid over each 


£0N. ONE 


'To CONGRU'E, V. As 6 Lat, 
to import; to become. 


CE, 8. — 
- | agreement ; the ſuitahleneſs e- 
one thing to another. 
CONGRU!ITY,, S. fitneſs; — 
and | of one thing to another ; confiftency., 
| Geometry, applied to figures or lines, 0 


if hen 
meet of r applied t 


' CONGRU!'OUS, Adj. [congruns, 1 
atzreeable to; conſiſtent with; ſuited or 
onate. 

CONGRU'/OUSLY, Ad, Thom b 
and , implying manner] in ſuch a manner 
as to agree or be eonſiſtent eonſiſtent with, applied to 
ſentiments ; ſuitably, | 

CO/NIC, or CO/NICAL, Adj. having the 
form of a cone, ſugar-loaf, or round pyramid, 
Conic ſeftion, in Geometry, is the curve ling 
arifing from the ſection of 8 cone by a plane, 
Conics, or conic ſefffons, that part of Geometry 
which treats of cones, and the curyes arifing 
from the ſeftion of a cone by a plane. 

CO/NCICALLY, Adv. in form of a cone, 
or ſugar-loaf, 

COfNICALNESS, 8. the fate or quality 
which partakes of the nature was, 


5 To CONJECT, V, N. Lat. 
— 4 comp at a thing. Imperfe cucjectt. 


Ser ToR. 8. ane that determines 2 

2 vague manner from uncertain prinei 
premiſes ; -a gueſier, d * 
CON b vnamk. Adj. being the 
e 
objeXt of conjetare ; th that which may bg 


CONJE/CTURAL, Adj. depending on, ot 
8 from uncertain principles by mere 
ueis. a 
, CONJECTURA/LITY, 8. that which is 
inferable only from gueſs. © The . 
lity of 8 8 R 
NEC TUR AL Lx, » Adv. by gueſs z by 
conſecture. Frust 14 Lat] 
CON E . conjefiura, * 
infec . Freon nevi Pak principles jon 
imper! ow or notion. 
To CONJE/CTURE, 5. A OR hy 
noun | to gueſs, | Fo te 3s 
NJE'CTURER,, S. 


CONIFERQUS, Adj, i in oy, = 
F 


a fruit reſembling a cone; 


&c. 
0 cON JOHN, v. A. to mts £1 
0 unite together in fri ip; to * 
or e 9 in marriage. euterly, te 
e part another in any action. 
Ec VNT, Part. united; connected; 
aſſociate. ane applied 16 two or more 


che ſame ti 
ConjolN SER Adv. together ; In union, 
te · 
cat 


| founds h 


* 
* 


o * 


. 


cn 


| belbnging to marriage 
CONJU'GALLY, Adv. ik . 
Bm married people. 
o Ju GATE, V. A. 
pine of age Lat,] to unite ; z to join 
marriage. 
. their various terminations of tenſes, 
pens: and moods, 
> CONJU'GATE, S. [confugatus, Lat.] in 
mar, agreeing in derivation with another 
„ and reſembling it in its ſenſe or mean- 
Toe * Gonjugate diameter, or axis, in conict, 
Is the ſhorteſt of two diameters, biſecting the 
— 2 0 ari ht line 8 the tranſverſe 


diamete 

& CONJUGA!TION, 8. AY Lat.] 
couple, pair, or two thi the fame | t 
joined together. © The 


ation” or 


pa F of nerves.” Brown; The act a uniting, } 


joining things 3 3 union, In 
Grammar, an orderly 4iftribution of the 
tenſes, perſons, and moodes of yerbs, accord- 
"Ing to their different - missions, or in- 
Aectiont. 
CcON JUN r, Part. [conjuntdur, Lat, 4 
joi ed with 8 5 concurring z united, 
Sof ON, S. [from com, Lat. and 
n two: things together. Figu- 
575 ly a league or confederãcy. In Aſtrono- 
Xx $ meeting of the ftars or planets in the 
je degr ee of the vbdiac. 
0 NCTIVELY, Adv. in union, 
operating together, oppoſed” to apart or ſe- 


3 CONJUNCTIVENESS, S. the quality of 
uniting or two or more things together, 
CON INC LV, Adv, - Jointly ; ; together, 
'to part, EIS 
.COJUN'CT! URE, 8. | [conjon@ure, Fr. Jan 
union or meeting of 7 circumſtances, or 
| Eiufes; a critical or particular period of time; 
conpeQtion of ſeverul i things forming a whole; 
tonſiſtency, or an union of qualites, which can 
eriſt at the ſame time, in the ſame or different 
: Fubj eas. 
* 1 S. the form of oblig- 
ing, a perſon to give his evidence, See 
| Abt ATION. Magic words, characters, 
ceremonies, charms, which were ſuppoſed to 
bave the power of raifing the dead, and devils, 
and obliging the former to anfwer queſtions, 
and the _ to execute ſuch orders as were | 
given them; a plot q a conſpiracy. 
- Ta CON U'RE, V. A. [ conjure, Lat. Il 
to ĩntreat a perſon with the greateſt earneſtneſs, 


and by the reſpect he has to ſome dear perſon, | 


or" ſacred being; to bind perſons together by | 
-A br oath ; to form a conſpiracy. “ The 
rd part of "heav*n's fons congur'd againſt | 
_ the higheſt. ” To Abe by the ſuppoſed 
power of magic or enchamments. When 
uſed" in the laſt ſenſe, it is accented: on the 
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dor 'GAL, Adj, Leier Lt 


Gramrma, to decline verbs | 


| with our connaturel 


3 DJ anter, or one who 
make uſe of: magieed Re an impoſtoy, 
who pretends to have commer ce with the 


to foretel the future events of n 
to diſcover thieves, N. 

To CONN, lesen, Sax to know} to learn 
or get without book ; 4% give; '* 1 conn you 
thavke, To ſtrike with the an,” 
|-* CONNAYTE, Adj. {from ton and narut, 

Lat.) born with; innate born at the ſame 
time as another. 

'CONNA/TURAL, Ach. [from cox and #a- 
ture, _ confiſtent with, or flowing from 
nature; of the ſame wy con rhe nature. Mix 

d Pa ar. Loft » * 

CONNATURA'LFTY, S. a reſemblanes 
of nature; or an Meviial reſemblance and 
contedtion, 

CONNA/TURALLY,, Adv: in ow a Man- 
ner at to be born with, or innate. Wader 

engraven in the ſoul.” Fate, 

CONNA'FURALNESS, 8. the quality of 
being born with, of being i innate or interwoven 
in our nature.” dt The "conneturalneſs of our 
e e Ne N 

To CONNECT, V, A. —— Lat. 2 
join together by ſome f iate 8 2 
luding to the union formed by cement 
together the members of a 1 or 
ments of a diſcourſe, in fach/a'manner, i — 
ſhall have a mutual dependence on on each other, 
like the links of u chin. 
© CONNECTION. See CONNEXION. 

CONNECTIVx, Adj. that Which 555 


the power of joining different things together 
ſo as they may have's mutual endence on 
each other. | x * 


CONNECTIVELY, Adv. jointh ; in | 
union; having mutu e on och 
other, arifing from vier | Whenever they 
can unite cone | 

To e I | connexum, ſupine; 
| of "conn##o, Lat. in, link; or "ew 
ſeveral thin "gs Ws 2. other.” 

CONNE*XION, S. a relation whereby one 


ngs together i n ſuch a 
Joined by 


act of faſtening 
manner that they may ſtick, as if 


union, formed by intereſt. In Writing, that 
which has a relation both to the claufe which 
| precedes, and that which follows it, 
CONNE'XIVE, Ach. that which has the 
force of joining or uniting together,” 
CONNVVANCE, 8. [See CONNIVE] 
the deholding or ou any fault withou 
taking notice of 5 ot "puniſhing the com- 
mitter. 
5 CONNTIVE, v. A. [conniveo, Lat.] to 


of it, or puniſhing the committer. 
CONNOTSSEUR, 8. (Fr. from WO 


firſt ſyllable, and when in Gs preceding | 
Agnifications 


on the laſt, | 


ah dee 1 one he is | perfetly bes > 
weed 


** 


world of ſpirits, apd by that means to be able 


thing adheres to a Bepends on n the 


wink; to paſs by a Fauſt without taking notice 


cement, and depend on each ether like the 
links of a chain; dependence; oommeree 3 | 
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andinted with any odſet of lnowledgs 7% 
taſte z a perfect judge ex critic. 
19 To N V. A. co 
Ggnify b y implication. 5 Good, in 
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CONNU'BIAL, Adj. [cnnbiabi, Lat.] 


elating. to martiage. 


CONO'ID, S. [from xovog, Gr. and dec, 


in Geometry; a ſolid body reſembling 2 cone, 
 eatcepting that it has an ellipfis inſtead of a 


Epos circle for its baſe. 

CONOPFDES;.S, {See CONOWD] a gland 
ird venticle of the brain, called the 
pineral 
apple, and ſuppoſed by Des Cartes to be the 
feat of the foul. 

coNO DICE, Adj, approaching to the 
form of a conoid ; reſembling a coneid. 

T0 CONQUA'SSATE, V. A. [conquaſ- | 
ſatum Lat.] to ſhake or agitate with violence. 
Vomits vidletly zonguaſſate the lungs.” 
Her. Uſed only by technical writers, 

* CONQUASSA/TION, S. [from conguaſe 

violent motion; agitatiohfi. *. 
- To CO'NQUER,. V. A. to ſudue, over- 
come, or over-run by force of arms; to ſur- 
mount; to get the better of any difficulty. 
Neuterly. to obtain the victory. 

. CONQUE/RABLE, Adj. eaſy to be over- 
come, Figuratively, eaſily furmounted, ap- 
plied to difficulties. 


CO'NQUEROR, S. one who ſormounts any 


difficulty; ; one who ſubdues by force of arms. 


; CO/NQUEST, S. {conquire, Fr, conguiſio 
Ital.] the act of ſubduing by force of me; 


the thing gained by victory; victory or ſuc- 


Ss - aid 


- CONSANGUI'NEOUS, AG. [conſangui- 
dens, Lat.] near. of kin; of the fame blood; 
related by birth. 

CONSANGUTNITY, S. [conſatiguinitas, 
Lat.} relation by blood ; relation or deſcent 


CON SCIENCE, S. [vnſcitnria, . che 
faculty or act of judging of the nature of our 


i From one father. 


actions, whether they be good or evil, imply- | 


ing: a'compariſon-of. them with ſome ſtandard 
of moral action; the determination of the 


| mind with reſpect to the quality of any action, 


after its commiſſion ; the knowledge of our 
own thoughts, or conſciouſneſs ; real ſenti- 
ments; private thoughts, uſed with in. 
% Doſt thon in conſerence think. _ Shak, 
Scruple or conſciouſneſs, uſed with male. 
«© We muſt male a conſcience in keeping the 


Juſt laws. 


oN TIOus, Adj. {from conſcien- 
ria, Lat.] ſerupulous ; examining every thing 


. . _ according te the dictates of conſcience, and | 
Acting conforttiably 3 exactly juſt. 
N -CONSCIENTIOUSLY,Adv. according to 


the dictates of conſcience. . :: - 
- CQNSCVYENTIOUSNESS,- 8. — 
er tenderneſs of conſcience z- an exceſs of n 


and, from. its reſemblance to a pine 


| 


P 


| written or regiſtered, App 
þ fathers or ſenators, whoſe names were regiſtered 


2 0 N 
. £ONSCYONABLE, Ad ene, 


| Ji&ates of conſci 


Se 8. equity; 
N N to; or ö 
with, th djs ctates of con ſcience, 2 

CONS ONABLY, Adv.. in a manner 
agreeable to the dictates of co ; juſtly 
reaſonabl y 

CONSCVOUS, Adj, [confens, , Lat.] to be 
inwardly ſenfible of a thing, whereof it is 
fible to have a diſtin idea, Knowing 
recolletion or memory; knowing or under- 


[Randing 3 3 bearing witael of, or ſenſible of, 


from the inſtigations of conſcience. 

CONSC1I/OUSLY, Adv, ſenfibly z or hav- 
ing the ſenſation of the operation of ſome fa- 
culty of the mind, 

CONSCIOUSNESS, 8. the perception or 
ſenſation of what paſſes ina man own mind g 
an internal acknowledgment or ſenſe of 
or of having performed any particular 5 

cOoNSCRIPT, Pan. eee 

to the Roman 


in the liſt of the ſenate. 
CONSCRYPTION, 8. legere, Lt 
an enrolling or regiſtering 2 
To CONSE/CRATE, V. A. [ conſecratumy 
Lat.] to dedicate or ſet apart to divine my 
to ſanctify or preſcribe, as pleafi 
Deity, “ A new and living war Wich bs 
has conſecrated for us. Heb. x. 20. 
CONSE'CRATE, Part. [conſecratue, Lat. 
ſet apart for divine uſes; dedicated to the 
ſervice of God z ſacred, 
CONSECR.A'TER, 8. the perſon who 


performs the tites by which a thing is appro- 


{ priated to divine 7 N 

CONSECRATTION, S. the act of appro= 
priating, dedicating, or ſetting apart any com- 
mon. or profane thing to religious uſes, by 
means of certain ceremonies or rites ; 
benedition of the bread- and wine in the 
ſacrament, 

CONSE/CTARY, Adj. [codjeF?arins, Lat.] 
following as a conſequence. 

CONSE'CTARY; S. [from the N 
a propoſition which follows from ſom 
ing definition, lemma, axiom, or the 1 | 

CONSE'CUTION, S. [cenſecutio, Lat, ] 4 
chain of conſequences ; ſucceflion, In Aſtro- 
nomy, the month of conſecution, is the the ſpace 
between one conjunction of the moon with 
the ſun by IE, | 0 30 J 

CONSE/CUTIVE,. Aj. confecutif, Ft. 
Fee, in an A —.— fol- 
lowing, immediately ſucceeding. q 
, CONSECU'TIVELY, Adj. after, or "fol- 


lowing as an effect. 
CONSE/NSION, 8 Leers 12.1 8 
ment; accord, 46.4 | 
CONSE'/NT, S. [confenſus, Lat. c 
Fr.] the act of yielding; or compliance with .. 


a fequ agreement z unity of — 
=: "er agreement of parts, hy 


pee, 


| 


Liz Ts 


_ CON 

' To CONSEN T, v. N. [covſentir, Fr. con- 
F fenrio, — agree to ; to promote the ſame 
end; to yield or comply with a requeſt ; to 
Pet it. ; 
 CONSENTA\NEQUS, Adj. [conſenta- 
neut, Lat. ] agreeable or ſuitable to; conſiſtent 
"with ; becoming. © Not conſentaneous unto 
the circumſtance.” Brown. ** Conſentaneous 
unto every one's nature. Hammond, 

* CONSENTA/NEOUSLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner agreeable to; conſiſtent with, or ſuitable 


90. : a 
'  CONSENTA'NEOUSNESS, 8. conßft- 


einc ; or agreenbleneſs, 

CoONSE/NTIEN T, Part. con ſentient, Lat.] 
"univerſal ; unanimous; general; agreeing, or 
united in opinion. The authority due to the 
eonſentient judgment and practice of the uni- 
verſa] church. Oxford ons, 

* CONSFE/QUENCE, 8. [Fr. conſequentre, 
Lat.] the relation or connexion between two 
propoſitions, whereof one follows or is deduced 
Som the other ; that which follows from or 
3s produced by any cauſe, or principle; 
event, effect, importance, moment, or eon- 


dern. 
CoNSsEOUENT, Part. [Fr. tonfeguens, 
Lat.] — from ſome premiſes, le to 
argument, Following as an effect. 
CONSE'/QUENT, S. the laſt propofition of 
an argument, or enthymen, deduced from or 
 Ihcluded in ſome preceding propdſition z the 
propofition which contaitis the concluſion of 
an argument; an effect, or that which pro- 


creds from the operation of any cauſe, Con- 


equent of a ratio, in Arithmetick, is the 
latter of the two terms, or that to which the 

_ antecedent is referred: thus in a, 5, or à to 
J; 56 is the conſequent, and à the antecedent, 

* CONSEQUENTIAL, Adj. [from conſe- 

- quens Lat.] produced by a neceflary chain of 
cauſes and effect dedaced according to the rules 
'of reaſon or logie. | 

CONSEQUE/NTIALLY, Adv, deducing 
conſequences, or making inferences accord- 
ing to the rules of reaſon or logie; by con- 

uence ; eventually; in a regular ſeries, 

. -» CON/SEQUENTLY, Adv. by conſequence; 
"neceſſarily ; inevitably, from a neceſſary con 
nexion of effects to their cauſes; in conſe- 

quence. | 

CONSE'/RV ABLE, Adj. [conſerve, Lat.] 

"capable of being preferved or kept. 

 CONSER/VANCY, 8. [cenſervans, Lat.] 
.applied to the courts held by the lord-mayor, 
for the preſervation of the fiſhery on the river 
Thames, which are ftiled courts of conſervancy. 

. CONSERVA/TION, S. [ conſerwatio, Lat.] 

"thee act of preſerving bodies or ſyſtems from 

corruption or decay, + 

cONSERVATIVE, Ad). 

ws, Lat.] having the power o 


— 


keeping from 


% 
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e conſerwa- 


CONSERVA'TOR, S. [Lat.] one who- 
| from corruption or decay; an officer 


ö 


3-7 on 
eftabliſhed for the preſervation of the privi- 
1 granted ſome cities 3 or a perſon who is 
— to determine differences arising 

ween the citizens, Conſerwator of the peace, 
was one who ane | 
of his office, to ſee the * ps may kept. 

CONSER/'VATORY, 8 [from conſerva*- 
tu, Lat.] a place wherein any thing is kept 
in a manner ſuitable to its nature, az fiſh in 


z pond, | | 
CONSER/VATORY, Adj. having the 
pou of preſerving a thing from corruption 
or decay. 9 
CON/SERVE, 8. a ſweetmeat made by 
boiling fruit in clarified ſugar. In Phars 
macy, a medicine, in the form of. an eleuary, 
made of the leaves of flowers, beat with ſugat 
in a mortar ; a place to keep and preſerve ve- 
pong in, ** Set the pots into your conſerve,” 
CONSE'/SSOR, S. [Lat.] one who fits 
77 CONSIDER, v. A. fasse, Let 
o CO Y - » , . 
confiderer, Fr.] to think 2 on a thing; 
to revolve often in the mind; to meditate on. 
« I will confider thy teſtimonies. Pſalm. exix. 
95. To view with attention. When I con- 
Ader, the heavens.” Pſalm viii. 3. To de- 
termine or reſolve after weighing the conſe- 
quences of an action. what ye have 
to do.. Judges xviii. 14. To remark ; to 
call to mind; to obſerve, ©** Conſider the 
ravens. Luke xii. 24. | 
CONSUDERABLE, Adj. [frotn cenfider] 
that which is worthy of notice, regard, or 
attention; important; valuable; reſpectable; 
large or conveying a ſenſe between little and 
great. % He paid in a confiderable ſutn."* 


Clarend. | 

CONSIDER ABLENESS, S. importance ; 
value; dignity ; equality which claims our 
notice, 8 95 | 

CONSIDERABLY, Adv. in a degree de- 
ſerving ſome, though not the higheſt notice 3 
in a great degree. 75 

CONSIDERATE, Adj. [con/ideratus, Lat.] 
ſerious; given to conſideration or 3 
prudent; pitying, or moderate. EY 

CONSIDE'RATION, 8. [Fr. from con- 
Aderatio, Lat.] the act of thinking on; 
mature thought or deliberation z meditation; 
an equivalent. 

CONSI'DERER, 8. one who employs his 
thoughts on any ſubject; a thinker, 

To CONSI/ON, V. A. [ configno, Lat. coffe 
figner, Fr.] to transfer one's property to an- 
other. In Commerce, to fend goods or direct 
them to another. Figuratively, to commit or 
entruſt, uſed with to. The four Evangelifts 
conſigned to writing. Audi. * the 
youthful conſort to his care. Pope Neuterly, 
to yield, ſubmit, or reſign, ©* Confign'to hee. 
Shak. To conſent, or ſubmit to. A hard 
condition for a maid to con/ipn to. & 


* 


coN. 


ee eee ww ow. kd w > So 


ae, the 


another. | 

© CONSPGNMENT, 8. [from confi] the 

. aK of transferring ; the writing by whic 

perty is transferred, or goods ſent to another | 
be 


10 be ſold. - | 
To CONSIST, v. M. [confifo, Lat. con- 


agree or exiſt in the ſubject; to ſubſiſt, or 
/ have being · 


| thickneſs or thinneſs, applied to fluids ; ſub- 


. © CONSISTENT, Part, [confifiens, Lat.] 
not contradictory; not oppoſite; reconcileable; 


relating to ſome court where an eccleſia 
the pope is preſident. Figuratively, any ſolemn 


aſſembly. 


connexion; intimacy, or union. 


To CONSOL ATE, V. A. [conſelatus, of 
—_— Lat.] to allay the ſenſe of miſery ; to 
allege 


which adminiſters 


4 


CON 


' CONSIGNAVTION, s. [Fr.] the a8 of 
tiantferring property to „In Com- 
cantilttiog or ſending goods to. 


h pro- 


her, Fr.] to ſubſiſt, or be preſerved in ex- 
iſtence ; to continue in the ſame fate z to be 
compriſed or cantained ; to be com ed; to 


© CONSI'STENCE, or CONSISTENCY, 
8. the natural Rate of bodies; the degree of 


Nance ; uniformity of appearance, action, or 
qualities; free from contradiction, or variety. 


agreeing; firm, or ſolid. ; 
CONSISTENTLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to imply no contradiftion ; agreeab)y ; 


uniformly. ; ; 
CONS STO/RIAL; Adj. [from confiory] 
1c 13 


Hl 


udge. | „ 8 

| ; CONSISTO'RY, aps EK, low Lat.] | 
à court conſiſting of eecleſiaſtics; 

' where an ecclefiaſtic court is held; a court 


the place 


held at Rome, conſiſting of cardinals, at which 


CONSO'CIATE, 8. [conſociatus Lat.] one 
who joins with another in an undertaking ; 
an accomplice. - 

To CONSO'CIATE, V. A. conſeciatum, 
ſupine of conſocio, Lat.] to unite, or join two 
things together ; to cement, or hold together, 
Neuterly, to unite, or join with. “ Conſo- 
ciatinginto the huge condenſe bodies of plants. 
Hentl, 

: CONSOCIA'TION, 8. an alliance, or 


CONSO'/LABLE, Ad}. that which admits 
comfort. a 


ſorrow z to impart comfort, © To 
conſalate thine ear. Shak. 

ONSOLA'TION, S. [Fr. from conſolatio, 
Lat.] that which diminiſhes grief, alle- 
viates miſery ; comfort. 

. CONSOLA'TOR, 8. a comforter. 


To CONSO/LE, V. A. 3 Fr. p 
| eonſolor, Lat.] to chear; to comfort ; to leſſen 
the 


ſenſe of miſery; to diminiſh a perſon's 
ief. | | 
ns LER, S. the perſon or thing 
ort. 2 
. Fr.] in Surgery, 
having the property of clofing or uniting 


j 


. 


88 

To CONSO/LIDATE, v. A, to f 
into a compact or tab body; to ** 
Neuterly, to grow firm, hard, or ſolid. 
 CONSOLIDA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the a& of 
uniting into one maſs; the act of uniting tus 
parliamentary bills together, | | 

CONSO/NANCE, or CONSONANCY, 
S. [ conſonance, Fr. conſonans, Lat.] in Muffe, 
the ſounding of two notes together 3 or the 
o__ and On of two ſounds, Figu- 
ratively, confiſtence or agreement of inion 
or ſentiments, . N 

cON SON ANT, Adj. Fr. cenſonans, Lat.] 
agreeable; conſiſtent; according ; reconcileable, 

CONSO'NANT, S. [conſonante, Fr.] in 
Grammar, a letter which cannot be perfect 
founded by itſelf. The Hebrew diviſion & 
the conſonants into ſuch as are pronounced 
by the throat, tongue, palate, teeth, and lips, 
is reckoned the moſt accurate, and generally 
followed by thoſe who have written on this 
ſubject. | i x 

CONSO'NANTLY, Adv, in a confiftent - 
manner ; ſuitably ; agreeably, 

CONSO/NANTNESS, S. the quality of 
agreeing with ; confiſtency, 5 

CONSO/NOUS, Adj. [conſotur, Lat.] 
agreeing in ſound; harmonious. , 

CONSORT, S. ¶eeaſert, Lat.] a com- 
panion, generally applied to fignify one who 
bears the lot aſſigned by Providence to another, 
and appropriated to-a perſon joined in marriagg 
to another; a melody formed by ſeveral inſtru- 
ments playing the ſame tune, perhaps corrupted 
from concert, © A conſort of muſicle.”* Ecclefs 
xxxii. 5c. 

To CONSORT, V. N. ſfrom the noun} 
to unite, join, or aſſoelate, followed by with. 
ARtively to join, or to marry ; to mix, to ac- 
company. | | 

CONSPICU/ITY, S. omg conſpicuous 
brightneſs ; eafineſs to be ſeen even at a dif- 
tafice; the plainneſs of any truth or propofis 


tzon, : ; ; 

CONSPI/CUOUS, Adj. [couſpicxur, Lat] 
eaſy to be ſeen ; to be ſeen at a diſtance, Fi- 
guratively, eminent, famous, diſtinguiſhed 3 


eaſily diſcovered ; manifeſt, | : 
CONSPFCUOUSLY, Adv, eafily to be 
ſeen, or diſcerned by the fight ; remarkable 


for ſome excellence; eminently ; famouſlyg 


remakably. 


CONSPVRACY, 8. [conſpiratio, Lat. 
conſpiration. Fr.] a private agreement between 
5 85 s to commit ſome crime; a 
or. 

CONSPFRANT, Part. [conſpirans, Lat. 
joining with another in a plot, or other b: 
deſign. n 

CONSPIR A!TION, S. [conſpiratio, Lat.] 
See CONSPIR AC V. which is moſt uſed, 

CONSPIR A'TOR, 8. [from conſpire, - 
Lat.] one who has ſecretly engaged to carry on 
4 plot, or ſome bad deſign with. #nother, 4 


* Z 


i } 


| the horſe, or cunning king, and fable, Eng. ] 


1 


Dig b conſtables, becauſe increaſe. of people and 


\ 


n 4 - 7 


one fide of which is the main land, and on the 


con 


#onſpirer, F r.] to enter into an agreement with 
to carry on a plot, or other bad defign. 
®"CONSPIRER, 8. 


See CONSPIRA- 

R. | 3 « f 
CONSPVRING, Part. [from conſpire] en- 
'Jing mutually to produce one deſign, In Me- 
'thanics, conſprring potvers, are ſuch as do not 
act in dire&ons oppoſite to each other. 
' CONSTABLE, S. { connerable, Fr. conefta- 
"Brie, Ital. from comes flabuli, Lat. maſter of 


the lord Bigb conſtable, was an officer who had 
the care of the peace of the kingdom in deeds 
of arms, and matters of war. The firft conflable 
was created by the Conqueror, and the office 
continued hereditary, till the x3th of Hen, 
VIII. who laid it aſide, as being both formi- 
Gable and troubleſome to him. From theſe 


magiſtrates were derived the confables of hun- 


reds, two of which were ordained by Edward 


I. to be choſen out of every hundred for the pre- 
ſervation of the peace. Theſe are called now 


crimes have given occafion for officers of the 
like nature, in every town, called perty-confla- 
Bles. Beſides, the conftables of the Tower, of 
Dover-caftle, and of the caſtle of Caernarvon, 
are propetly governors of thoſe caſtles. To over- 
run the confiable, is to ſpend more than a man 
3s worth; and feems derived from conte flable, 
Fr. a ſettled or ſtated account. 4 
-  CONSTABLESHIP, S. che office of a 
eonſtable. „ 8 
CONSTANCY, S. [conflantia, Lat. con- 
nce, Fr.] a ſtate which admits of no change 
fr alteration, oppoſed to mutability; conſiſt- 


ency ; reſolution 5 ſteadineſs to any principle 


in ſpite of threats, dangers, promiſes or rewards; 
a firm, an inviolable attachment to a perſon, 
including an unalterable affection, veracity, 
or the conſiſtency of a narrative with the na- 
ture of things. ; . | 
». CONSTANT, Adj. firm, ftrongly and 
{mmovcably attached to any principle or per- 
fon ; afſiquovs, or without intermiſſion, | 
'CONSTANTYNOPLE, S. the ancient Bi- 
gantium, by the Turks called Iſtambol. It is 
the caprtal of Romania, in Evropean Turky, 
und now the reſidence of the Grand Signior. 
t has its name from the Grſt Chriſtian empe- 
ror Conſtantine, who, in 3 30, made it the ſeat 
of the Roman empire in the E. and it con- 
tinued ſo till 1453, when the Turks took it 
after a fifty-four years ſiege; ſince which time 
has been the ſeat of their empire, Like old 
me, it ſtands on ſeven bills ; hence ſome - 
times called New Rome, It is moſt delight - 
fully ſituated, in the form of a triangle; on 


her two the ſea; for on the S. is the ſea of 
armora and the Helleſpont; on the E. is the 
outlet of the Black Sea; and on the S. is the 
very large and commodious harbour, formed by 


0 CONSPURE, V. M. [conſpire, Lat. 


1 
25 the B. 
land-fide are antique and ruinous. The ap- 
pearance of the city, when viewed out of it, 
roſpe&t is much hurt. The city is uncom- 
monly large, has twenty-two gates; of which 
x are towards the land fide, and ſixteen to- 


pery and ſteep ſtfeets. The houſes are ka, | 
of wood and mortar, and low built, but fu 

of, inhabitants. The genteeleſt houſes are in 
thoſe places where there is not ſuch a concourſe 
of people, and where the city is leaſt inhabited 


lace, or ſeraglio, which Rands in the city, on 
the point of the triangle, rowards the canal and 
harbour, together with the gardens, takes up 


a collection of ſeveral palaces and apartments, 
joined together, according to the fapcy of the 


It is covered with lead; as are all the other 
laces.of the Sultan. Its principle entrance is of 
marble, and called the Porte (itt Turkifh Capi) 


firſt court is the infitmary and mint; in the 
ſecond is the divan, or great council-chamber, 


bles ; and contiguous to the divan, towards 
the N. is what is properly called the Seragh$: 
through a covered gallery, one enters into the 
emperor's magnificent chamber of audience, 
where the throne ſtands : thus far ambaſfadbrs 
are allowed to come, but ſtrangers muſt go no 
farther into the ſeraglio. Between the two 
moſques of Sultan Solyman, and Bejazet, is 
the old imperial ſeraglio, where the wives of 
the deceaſed emperor are ſhut up. The palaces 
of the preſent Turkiſh nobility have nothing 


| remarkable on the outfide, bot within they 


are richly and elegantly decorated, Among 


metropdlitan church of the Chriſtians, is the 
moſt magnificent, and ſtands oppoſite to the 
main entrance of the imperial palace. This 
was formerly not only highly prized by Chri 
ſtians, but is ſo now likewiſe by the Turks, 
to which the Sultan reſorts every 2 Ic 
was built by the emperor Juſtinian, 

extenſive domes or cupolas. Its pavement, walls, 
and galleries, are covered with matble; bete 
are alſo great numbers of pillars of the fame 


materials, likewiſe of porphyry and Egyptian 


granate, It is ſaid to have every day an in- 
come of 10, ooo guilders, and it can quite 
commodionſly hold 100,000 perſons at once, 
Round it are chapels that ſerve. for botying- 
places to the imperial family, Befides this, there 
are ſeveral other beautiful moſques Here the 


| Greeks have thirty churches, the Armeniant 


alſo ſeveral, the Catholics have ſome few; and 


the -Swediſh ambaſſador is allowed a Luthe- 


a canal from the Streights, reaching inland to- 


ring church, 


, CON- 


wards the fea, bat with extremely narrow, flips 


and the moſt confiderable duildings are without 
the city, upon the harbour. The imperial pa- 


about a mile and a half in circuit :- it js rather 


different emperors, than an uniform ſtructure. » 


whence the denomigation of the Ottoman 
Porte is given to the Turkiſh empire. In the 


together with the kitchen, treaſury, and fa» 


the moſques, that of St. Sophia, once the 


aving 


# 


— 
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n, 


: diate our ſpeci 


5 ſupine of 0 fu 


e 


n including the idea of f 


CON, 


, CONSTANTLY, Aﬀr, in an W 
una 


Lat. to ſhine with A collected lu 
nera light. 


© CONSTELL/ATION, 8. kr. an af. 


tanbiage of ſeveral ſtars Which appear near one 


1 N and are called by the name of ſome 


imal. Figuratively, an aſſemblage of ſeveral | 
hiſtres, or excellencies, which adotn and irra- 
es. 
CONSFERNA'/TION, S. [Fr. from con- 
tio, Lat, ] 
nnn great and noble 


V. A. 22 
to eroud together, or 


reduce into a e 2 to thicken 


fluid ſnut u ot 
page. Tn hte, od Het render | 


e cos rp 


| Ns TIE A- ro, S. [from the verb}the | 


net of crouding into a Lee compaſs ; the 
forcing the particles cloſer than they 
were before ; the act of ning, applied to 


ſtuids; Roppage or ; obſtruRtion « cauſed by | full. 


neſs; "coftiven 


a7 CONSTITUENT, Adj. — conflituens, 
17 that which makes any thing be what it 
tial ; gina; neeeſſary to the ex- 


Ages of a thing; thit of which any thing 


2 or is AA 
NT, S. {conflituent, Pr.] the 
NT, 8. feafin to La 


mgtion of a thing; one who authorizey or 
deputes another to act for him; that which 
1 neceſſary or eſſential to the being or ſubfift- 
ente of a — rt 
To CON STT TU TE, V. A 

Lat.] to give exiftence to a * 
thing its particular nature or 
make a thing to be what it is, 


* 
3 to 
April to 


laws, to enact, paſs, or  eftablith ; to depute a 


perſon to act for another. 
* CONSTITU!FER, S. the perſon who ap- 
points another to act for him, 
CONSTITU!'TION, S. [conflieutio, Lat.] 


| the aQ of eftabliſhing 3 diſputing ee 


the particular texture of the parts of a body ; 
the habit or temperament of the body ariſing 
from a peculiar diſpoſition and qyality of its 


parts; N mind; an eftabl iſhed form of | 


F CONSTITUTIONAL, AG. [fromconflitu- 
tian] flowing from the particular temperament or 
habit of a perſon's body, or from the peculiar 
temper and diſpoſition of his mind 3 implanted 
in the very nature of a thing; conſiſtent 
with the form of government ; legal. 

To CON S TRAIN, v. A. [ contraindre, 
Fr.] to force a perſon to perform or refrain 
from ſome action; to violarey © to ravith; to 


1; Vithout: [fr 


amaſement, or wonder, deca- 


CON 
os How the gut fiays t the lender waiſt con- 
rain N Gi 
N CONSTRAINABLE, Adj lable to foree, 
or <ompulfion, ' . 

CONSTRAINER, 8. the perſon that 
forces or compels, 

CONSTRAVUNT, 8. the at of over-ruling 
the will or deſire; compulſion or force i con- 
finement. Figuratiyely, reſerve, 

To CONSTRUCT, V. A 
conftrin o, Lat. J tro a of bind eloſe; t 

raw the parts of Ty thing cloſer to ach 
other; to-cramp ö 

CONSTRY 2TION, 8. bene L. f 
the drawing the parts into a narrower N 
or cloſe together; contraction. 
CONSTRTC TOR, 8. [Tat.] that which 


contracts. In Anatomy, applied to thoſe muſe 
cles which ſhut up or.cloſe fome of the canals 
or tubes of the body. 5 


To CONSTRINOE, V. A. «{conflrings, 
Lat.] to bind, or 
- cloſer together, 

"CONSTRUNGENT, Part, [conflringens, 
Lat.] havin ng'the quality of binding or making 
the parts of a body approach nearer to each 


other 


To CONSTRV/CP, v. A. — 


— to form from different 17 0 
to compile or conſtitute. 
es TNC Tig S. Fr. of con 


Lat, } the act of forming AL an aſſemblage of 


different things, joiged totether with avr and 85 


regurality ; the form of a building ;z ſtructure; 
the manner in which things are ſaid rogethe 
In Grammar, the ranging or 
of a ſentence according to the rules, or fo as 
to convey a complete meaning or ſenſe, Figu- 
ratively, the ſenſe, meaning, or  interpreta> 


tion of a word. 


CONSTRU'/CTURE, s. an edifice a 
building ; a pile or frame compoſed of ſeveral 
things placed together with tegillarity and art. 

To CO/NSTRUE, v. A. Leo „Lat. 
to * words in the grammatica order ans 
explain their meaning. c 

es An Adj. [from con 
and ſubſtantia, Lat, ] having the ſame ſuitance 
or efſence; of the Tame ind or nature, ap- 
plied to materie bodies. 

cOoNSUBSTANTIALITV, 8. the exiſt» 
ence of more than one in the fame. 

5YY » CONSUBSTA/'NTIEATE, V. A. {from 
cn and fſubſlamia, Lat.] to unite in one com · 
mon ſubſtance or nature, * 

CONSUBSTANTIA!TION, S. the union 
of the body and blood of Chrift with the bread, 
after conſecration, in the ſacrament, according 
to the Lutheran 

CONSUL, S. [from confulends, Lat] the 
title of the chief magiftrates at Rome, whick 
were created on the expulhon of the Tarquins 
they ruled one year; they were preſidents in the 
_ ende the aries of the 3 


e 


= 
* 


« [conflrifum, - ef 


force the parts 'of. * 


placing the words 


— 


ann 
* 


is one who has been a conſul. 


PP — 


,CO'\NSULSHIP, S. the office of a conſul. 


| Yor advice ; to act with regard or reſpect to; 


| dubious of his own abilities and experience; a 
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be diminiſhed, altered, waſted, or deftroyed. 
| conſumer, Fr.] to waſte by ſparating the parti- 


Lat. the act of conſuming, waſting, or de- 
ſtroying; the ſtate of waſting, decaying, or 


decay of the body by a gradual waſting of muſ- 


con 33 


* 


and decided the differences between the citi- 
mens; a perſon commiſſioned to judge between 
merchants in foreign parts, take care of their 

intereſt, and protect their commerce. 
CoNsSU“LAR, Adj. [cenſularis,' Lat, ] re- 
Jating or deloogiog to a conſul; a . man 


CONSU'LATE, S. L. #4, Lat.] the 
office of a conſul; the time during which a 
on exerciſes the office of a conſul. 


To CONSULT, V. N. {conſulte, Lat.] 
to deliberate together. Actively, to apply to 


to act ſo as to promote ſome end, Figuratively, 
to plan or contrive; to examine into the ſen- 
mments of an author, 

CONSULTA'TION,. S. tr r. of conſulta- 
ne, Lat.] the act of taking the advice of one 
or more perſons; an afſembly of ſeveral perſons 
meeting together to give their opinions on any 
ſubject. In Medicine, applied to the calling 
in two or more perſons to confider the diftem- 
per of a perſon, where a fingle practitioner is 


eounci). 


CONSU'LTER, S. one who applies to 


another ſor-counſel, advice, or intelligence. 
CONSU!MABLE, Adj. that which may 


To CONSU ME, V. A. [ conſumo, Lat. 


cles of a body; todiminiſh; to leſſen a perſon's 
Sprtune or money by expences; to deſtroy. 
; CONSU'MER, S. ene who ſpends, rn 
er deſtroys. 
To CONSU'/M MATE, v. A. L 
Fr. ] to perfect or finiſh; to complete, or render 
complete; to end. * | 
CONSU'MMAT Part. conſummarus, 
Lat. perfect, complete; finiſhed ; without 
defect of any circumſtance or particular requi- 
red for its completion or perfeQion. 
CONSUMMATTION, S. Fr. conſumma- 
tis, Lat.] the completion or eoncluſion of any 
action or undertaking ; the final determinati- 
on of all things. 
CONS'UM PTION, S. (Fr. of maler 


periſhing. In Medicine, a decay occafioned 
by want of nouriſhment, or a preternatural 


evlar fleſn. 

| CONSUMPTIVE, Adj, [from confume]ha- 
ving the quality of waſting, conſuming, or de- 
Praying: ; diſeaſed, or affected with a conſump- 


* CONSU'MPTIVENESS, S. a tendency to 

a conſumption. 

CONT ABULA'/TION, / S. contabulatio, 
Lat.] a joining of boards or planks together ; 
the act of laying a floor. 
 CONTA'CTION, S. the act of Joining or 


| thought ; e employed i in ſtudy. 
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CONTA/GION, $ 8. [contagio, Lat.] the 


| communicating a diſeaſe from one body to ano- 
ther; peſtilence, or that which affe&s a per- 


fon with diſeaſes by unw hole ſome effluvia. 


Figuratively, the * of vice, or the 


power which vice has to propagate itſelf. 
.CONTA/GIOUS, Aj. 4 1 Fe] 

infectious; to be commpnicated from one ts 

another, applied to the manner in which per 


ſtilential difeaſes or vices are 


propagated. 
CONTA'GIJOUSWESS, S. the quality. of 
propagating a fliſorder or vice from one . 
to another; 
To-CONTA'IN, 8 „ [contines; Lat. copte- 
nix, Fr] toſinclude any fluid within its fides, ap- 
plied to a veſſel ; to comprize, applied to wri- 


tings, Figuratjyely, to reftrain or keep yith- 


in bounds. nnn paige or 


chaſte, 
CONTA/INABLE, Adj, poſſible to be in- 


cluded within certain bounds poſſible to be 
included within a veſſel. 70 


To CONTA'MINATE, v. A. to defiley 


to pollute ; to corrupt by baſe mixturg or vice, 


CONTA'MINATE, Part. {confarminatug, 
Lat.] defiled; polluted; - gen: erh ts | 
the pollution of the marriage-bed 


CONTAMINATION, 8. the aft of . 


"wr oh the ſtate of a. thing defiled or 
u 
To oN TEN, v. A. 1 1 


8 to diſregard, do flight, netzilect, 


_ CONTE/MNER, 8. one who deſpiſes, 
or has a mean opinion of a thing; one 
— ay tees the threats of another without be- 


ing concerned; adeſpiſer; a ſcorner, 
To CONTE'/MPER, V. A. [cont 

Lat, ] to moderate, or allay by a mixture of 
oppoſite quality. 


f CONTEMPERA/MENT, 8. temperature, a 


or quality reſembling another. 


Te CONTE'MPERATE, v. A. [from 


cyntemper] to diminiſh any quality by the addi 
tion of its oppoſite, _ 

CONTEMPERA!TION, S. [from contem · 
Ferate] the act of leſlening ary quality by the 
mixture of a contrary one; the act of temper · 
ing, or moderating ; the ag; of plenging oppor 
ſite humours. 

To CONTE/MPLATE, V. A, L 


platus, from contempler, Lat.] to Ar [py 


continued attention and application; ae 


or think with great attention. | 
.CONTEMPLA'TION, S. ſtudious or in: 
tenſe thought on any ſubject; the act of keep: 
ing any idea brought into the mind, for ſome 
time, actually in view; the employment of 


the thoughts about divine things ; Rudy or ſpe- 


culation, 
CONTEMPLA'TIVE, Adj. given ty 


CON; 


2 


ce. 


. 54 


> of 
— 


2 


as. 


we” 


ths ſame time with another. 
' CONTE/MPT, 8. [contemptue, Lat.] the 8 


| pe the fat of being deſpiſed 3 


* renders a thing the objet of ſcorn and 


ner which expreſſes a mean and diſdainful idea 


to vie with; to debate with warmth z to ſup- 


2 


— 
* 


pleaſed with it ſubmitting without oppoſi | tradi 


| which is in our poſſeſſion ; to reftrain our ac- 


commercial phraſe ſor on truſt, Applied to 


* a7 7 Cw r * 7 FI - 3 


| Nb the chief 2 treated of by an apy | 
. 4 The contents of both books,” DE [ 


— Adv. thought- 
buy, ; attentively ; with deep uuteation; ſtu- 


© CONTEMPLAYTOR, 8. flat. Joneem- 
in ſtudy; 2 Kugent, | 
' CONTE/MPORARY, Adj. [contemporain, 
Fr.] living in the ſame age; born at the ſame 
time 3 exiſting at the ſame point bf time. 
CONTEMPO/RARY, S. one who lives at 


a0 of looking on a thing as an object worth 
of ſcorn, and, on actount of its meanneſs, un 


vile 
CONTE'MPTIBLE, Adj. worthy of ſcorn 
on eccountof its vileneſs or infignificancy z de- 


ſpiſed, or thought unworthy ot notice; given | oppoſe, 


—_— vr contemn, «© Fhe man bath a 
ible ſpirit.” Shake. 
" TONTEMPTIBLENESS, 8. that quality 


contempt. 
CONTE/MPT:BLY, 'Adv, manly; in 
a manner deſerving cantempt. 
 CONTE/MPTUOUS, Adj. ufing an Inſo- 
lent expreſſion of ſcorn and diſdain, on account 
of the eee of a thing, whether it be owl 


"CONTE/M PTUOUSLY, Adv. in man- 


either of a perſon or thin 
CONTEMPTUOUSNESS, 8. the quality 
expreſſive of an inſoltnt. diſdain. or ſcorn of a 
thing, on account of its real or ſuppoſed mean- 
neſs...” + - | 
To CONTE/ND, v. N. — Lat.] 
to ſtrive or ſtruggle in oppoſition to another; 


pore an opinion with eee wag | 

- © CONTE/NDER,; S. one who oppoſes the 

opinions of another g an —— | verted 
CONTENT, Ad. [contentus, Lat.] ſatiſ- 

Hed with one's preſent lot, though not highly 


tion. 
To Cox TEN T, v. A. to ſatisfy ſo as 
9 z to confine one's deſires to that 


tions within certain limits; to give a perſon 
his demande, ſo as to hinder him from mak - 
ing any more. | 

CONTENT, S. a diſpoſition of mind, 
whereby a perſon confines his defires to what 
he enjoys, without murmuring at his lot, or 
wiſhing. ardeatly for more. Upon content, a 


writings or opinion, ſuch as are implicitly be- 


lieved or acquieſced in without-examination, 
45 2 ſenſe my 8 take beer cuntent. 


© . — 


n 
CONTENT ATTION, 8. ſatisfaction 
content. To the great contentation of the 
learned. Arbut. and Pope. 

CONTENTED, Part. refigned to the diſ- 
penſations of Providence; ſatiaſied with one 


| preſent lot, without murmurigat its defective- 


neſs, or defiting more | 
CONTE'N ION, 8. an oppoſition of ſen- 
timents or opinions ; a warm eſpouſal of any 
doQtride or intereſt in oppoſition to others; - 
erneſs to bring abdut a deſign ; emulation. 
CONTE'/NTIOUS, Adj. inclined to op- 
1 the ſentiments of another j n 


litigious, 

CONTE'NTIOU SLY, Adv. out of afond= 
neſs for oppoſition or contradiction. 

CONTE'/NTIOUSNESS, 8. pranenefs to 
ſe, coritend, or quarrel with, 
CONTENN TLESS, Adj. diffatisfied with 
one's preſent condition; void of reſignation to 
the diſpenſations of Providence, 5 

CON TEN TMENT, S. I contentement, Fr. 
full ſatisfaction in preſent en oyment, without 
a wiſh for more z pleaſure; gratification 3 or 
delight, © To give his mind ſome an 
in iewing; Se. 4 f 


To CONTEST, v. A. 3 771 to 
diſpute; to oppoſe an opinion to call in queſ- 
tion; to contend with a perſon for any right, 
property, or other ſubje&t. Neugeriy, to * | 
contend, vie, or emulate. 

CONTEST, S. a diſpute, or warm oppo» 
_ of opinions; a difference; $ controy 


"rreSrTABLE,. Adj. that which may 
be diſputed, oppoſed, or 
CONTE/STABLENESS,... $.. poſbdility 


2 - Gund, 1/06; .C0y 


CONTESTA!TION, S. the aſt of oppoting 
the fone i of- another ; 2 . 


CONTEXT . W l | 
neral tenor W diſcourſe 3 ene 
which precede or follow a ſentence quoted. 


.. CO'NTEXT, . Part. woven cloſe together | 


interwoven. 

CON/TEXTURE, s. [from 3 the 
peculiar arrangement, order or diſpoſition of 
the parts of a body; the compoſitiag which js 
formed from an union of various,. and, pre- 
viouſly, ſeparate parts; conſtitution z the many 
ner in which any thing is woven or formed. 


CONTIGNA'TION,, $. - 5 
Lat.] a frame of beams or ee og 
ther; the act of framing or joining 
of a building together. 

cOoNTIGU Tv, s. Chen 2 
actual touching; a ſituation in whi 


t touch each other. 
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9 1 ſo as to touch. 


0 Continent with the SERIE! America. 
” Brerevovd.. 


* thy Frail 'c#ſe.”* Sha 
| Touch; to refeh ; to 
CY, S. f from conti 


teceflarily trappen. 
1 AG. [evntingens, Lat.] 
nor neteſſa ng; caſual, - 


dne 


Fe CONTFNU! 


CON ' 
punk bordering, applied to 


eduntries or place which join; * 
CONTI'GUOUSLY, Adv, in boch es- 

ner u eede or join. | | 
CONTPGUOUSNESS, 8.touching; ner 3 near 


 CONTVNENCE, or CONTINENCY, s. 
continent; Pr. comtinentia, Lat.] reftraint, or 
command over our thoaghts and paſſions; 

of, or moderation in lawful plea - 

ſures onfituance or e N 

ch 


aſtity.” 

Or ENT, c Part, [avncinois, Lat. z: 
«hafte ; : reſtrained from an immoderate uſe even 
of lawful pleaſures 5 contigubont, or joined to. 


CONTINENT, s. [eonrinoty; Len. in Geo- 
waphy, a lartze extent of land, containing ſe- 
kingdoms not divided by the ſen; that 
Thich contains or includes any thing. Heaft, 
once de r than thy toncinent—erack. 


To CONT NOE. V. E.. {rontinge; Lat. Jto 


CONTINGINGE, . CONTUNGIN- 
Lat.} the quality of 
being free" to exiſt or not to exiſt, applied to 
future events, and oppoſed to thoſe Which muſt . 


appeni 

CONTI r, 8. bömething caſual, or 
uncertain; a future event Which may or may 
not Happen, iecording 6 things” hall be cir- 
eurftanced, 

CONTFN GENTLY, Adv. in acontingent, 
uncertuin, caſual manner. 

CONTFNGENTNESS, ''S, the quality 
which denominates an aGion or future event 
to be uncertain with reſpe& to its exiſtence. 

CONTINUAL, Asi. continuus, Lat.] in- 
ceſſant; interrupt r 
out any reſpite or intermi 

CONTENUALLY, Sos, | without any. 
paule o r refpite ; without ceaſing, 

CONTIN UANCE,'S, hair amtes! an 
uninterrupted fucceſfion, ha vr repeated aft 
of the fame kind; abode, or dwelling for ſdme 
time in — ee place; N proceſs s of 
time f perſeverance, - 

CONTENUATE: Aj. eontininares, Lat. ]. 
22 or cloſely ; unit fropted 3 j unbro- 
*ked, or inceffant, | | 

UNUATION; 8. am uninterrupted 
mo 80 

CONTINU ATIVE, 8. an expreſſion 
dne Lenetes cor tinuation, perinanency, or 

tion 

CONTINUA/TOR, 8. Hothat keeps a ſuc- 
reſſion without interruptions one who goes on 
With the work which another lias left im 8 
or carries it on.“ The contihuator of Rapin.“ 
E, Ve Ny Leun Fr. 
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con” 


ens, Lat.] to remain vitha pate 
laſt ; raters to unite without any is 
vening os jo proceed i ie eee 
out interruptian, 
CONTFNUEDLY, Adv. ins er 
from any intermiſſion, W wm or ceſſa- 
tion; without ceafing. 
CONTIFNUER,'S. one oa perſeveres in 
any action without interruption bt ceaſing, 
CONTINU'ITY, 'S. [cs, Lat, ] 


| parts of an animal 

CONTINUOUS, 44. ens Lat.] 
joined together without any tc or interve- 
ning ſpace. 


CONTINUUM, 8. [Lat] in Phyſics, a 


a 2 or coextenſion, whoſe parts are con- 


nected together, ſo as to leave no poſſibility of 
3 where one begins, or the other 
en 

To CONTO'/RT, V. A. — 0 
pine of contergues, Lat.] to wreſt, twiſt, or 
writhe, The vertebral arteries are 2 
contorteul. 

CONTO'RTION, 8. 
action of twiſting; the tei woes or I 
member of the body out of its place; the +4 
of 'a- member that is awry, 

CONTO'/UR, S. Fr. pronounced contoor' 
in Defigning and Painting, an outline whic 
limits or determines any figure, © The contour 
of a face, is uſed by the Italians, for the fea. 


CO/'NTRA; Prep. [Lat.] ufed in Conr- 
merce, to fignify the ſide of an account con- 
trary —1— debt; 1. * the credit cot In 
Com on, it ſigniſies conte 

CONTRA'/BAND, Adj. . Ital 5 
that which is prohibited by ihe laws of nature 
or nations; illegal. 

To CONTRA/BAND, v. A. from the 
' noun] to import prohibited 

To CONTRA/CT, V. A. [comraiom, * 
pine of contrabo, Lat. 10 draw together; to 
draw into one maſt z to comprize ; to make a 


tures or lineaments, . 


together ; to incur ; to 'obtain 3 to orten; 
to abridge; td reduce to a narrower cornpaſh, 
Neuteriy, to ſhrink or grow ſhort. 
ITRACT, Part. [contra&ur, Lat.] be- 
trothed. He was contract t6 uy Lucy,”? 
Shateſp, Seldom uſed, 
CONTRA CT. 8. [from the verd] an a- 
kree ment entered into by two parties; 4 com- 
pact ; the act of betrothing; a writing which 
contains the terme or donditions of a bargain or 
agreement, 


| CONTRA'CTEDNESS, 8. the quality 


which denotes a thing to be reduced into a nar- 
rower compaſs: ; eme ſmallneſs; en- 
d CoNTRACTYBUTrry, S. the poſſibiljt 
of * to I by ſhrinki 


14 


# 


cloſe union ; the texturs or cohefion of the 


bargain ; to betroth, applied to a compact de- 
tween a man arid woman; to acquire; to draw 


4 


een ee. DD: 


4 
: x 


Ing, or of ſuffering contraction. 
of contraQting or of ſhortening itſelf. 
the act of ſhortening a wri ng, or reducing 


eradiflinguiſh] 


poſite to that wherein the blow was received. 
contrary to the general tenor of a Hiſed(@ j as! 


it ought. by no means to be preſcti 


. Fortification, an eue wall 


3 0 N 
— Ad;cmlet bing 


| reduced to a narrower compaſs, | 
CONTRA'CTIBLENESS, 3. the quality 
of being reduced to a leſs compaſs by ſhrink - 


CONTRA'CTILE, Ad. — the power 
CONTRA/CTION, S. [contra&io, Lat.] 


the ſubtance of it to leſs compaſs ; the act of 
ſhrinking or decreaſing in magnitude or dimen- 
bons; the ftate of a thing ſhrunk, ſhrivelled, 
or drawtt into 4 narrower.compaſs, In Gram- 
mar, the reducing two mam vowels i into 
one, as can't for cannot. _ 

To CONTRADICT, V. A. — 


Lat.] to oppoſe, or aſſert @ thing quite oppoſite | a 
or contrary to another; to deny the aſſertion of | ſ 


— W to be oppoſite, of irrecon - 
with. 

CONTRADICTER, S. one who oppoſes 
the ſentiments of another; an opponent, 

- CONTRADUCTION, 8. — aſſerting by 
words, that the opinion of another is falſe; op- 
pofition :; inconſiſteney 3 contrariety ; a ſpecies 
of direct op 

- CON TRADUCTIOUS, Adj, inconſiſtent, 


or oppoſite inclined to- oppoſe, cavil at, or ing 


contradict another. 

CONTR ADV/CTIQUSNESS,. 8. incon- 
ſiſtence, oppofition, or contrariety. * 

-CONTR ORILY, Adv. incon- 
fiſtently ; in och a manner as to be guilty of 
inconſiftencies, or contradictions. 

CONTRADVOTORINESS, s. the high- 
eſt degree of oppoſition, applied to truths or 
opinions. . 

CONTRADUCTORY, Adj. [ contraditte- 
_ low- Lat.] oppoſite to, or incontftent 
with. 
CONTRANUSTINCTION, 8. [from con- 
the explanation 'or determining 
the ſenſt of a word, by producing one that — 
an oppoſite ſigniſication. 

Ts CON TR ADVSTINGUISH, v. A 
diſtinguiſh or explain by contraſt, or producing 
a contrary quality, 

CON FR AFIV'SSURE,  'S. in Surgery, a 
crack or fiſſure in the $leull, in the part op» 


_ CONTR A/INDICATE, V. A. from con- 
irq and indica, Lat.] to point out a method 


when a vomit might ſeem adviſcable,; the pa- 
tient's being ſubject to vomiting, ſhews, that 


CONTRAINDICA#TION, 8. [from can- 
traindicate | in Phyſic, a ſymptom, which for- 
bids that to be done which-the main ſcope of a | 
diſcaſe, at firſt thought, ſeems to point out. 

CONTRA MURE, S. „Fr. J in 
5 Or oppoſite to, 
the wall of a city. In Building, a wall 
duilt before a partition wall, ta TOON 


ON 
keep. it. hm receiving W me 


adjacent buildings, 

CONTRANVTENCY, 8. [from comre 
and aytens, Lat.] a contrary refi - I» 
action, or a refiflence to any foree, 

an 96ers Fits [from contre and 
| 2/109] the placing oppotite, or over-agaiaft. 

CONTRARIANT, Adj. [Fr. from cone 
trarier, Fr.] e 3 TOY irre- 
copcileable in ſepſe. 4 
CON/TRARIES, S. {plural 7 
| propoſitions which mutually deſtroy each _ 
and cannot both be true at the ſame time j tr 
oppoſites, which, being of the ſame kind os 
common nature, ſubſiſting by turns in the 


e are as remote from each other 


ble, and mutually expe} esch other 
ate whiteneſs and mapa, cold nad 
beat, &c. 

CONTRARVETY „ [from contrarieeas, 
low Lat, ] oppoſition z inconfifency ; a quality 
or none th oppoſite to, and delete of 
ano 

CONTRA'RILY, Adv. ina — eppes. 
fite to, inconſiſtent, or irreconcileable- with 5 
di ly; in oppoſite directions. 

CO TRA/RINESS, 8. the quality of be- 
to, or inconſiſtent with. 
CONTRA RIO Us, Adj. ee Lat. I 
appoſite ; different in the degree. 

CONTRA'/RIOUSLY, Adj. oppolitely g 
in contrary or oppoſite direRions 3 is 8 mon 
ner incon 

CONTRA'RIWISE, Adv. 'on the cn. 
trary ; in a contrary manner 

CO'NTRARY, Adj, | contraries, Lat] age 1 
plied to qualities or truths, Which are ſuch 
oppoſites to one another, that the former can- 
net ſuhſiſt in the fame ſubject, and the latter 
cannot be bath true at the ſame time; incom- 
ſiſtent ; diſagreeing z in an oppoſite direction, 
or upfavouiable; applied to the wind. 

 CO'NTRARY, S. Icantrariea, in the plu- - 
ral] a thing erhich has qualities oppoſite ta 
thoſe of another; CHOI or truth op- 
ſite to another. On the contrary, 'horrowed 
from the commercial phraſe pen contra 5 
on the oppoſite fide z or in oppaſitĩon to ſome- 

thing which has been allectzecl ot affered,” To 
the contrary, to an intention or purpoſe quite 
contrary; againſt 3 or in eppglition/ to: the 
performance of any action. © They did it, 
notwitftanding all I canld: be harm . 


trary 7 x ii 
20 CONTRARY; v. A. [fromabe nous] | 
to oppoſe a perſon's humours t thwart, | 
| CONTRAST, S. [corrafi, Fe. ] inPajnt- 
ing and Sculpture, an op e differente 
between the poſition, attitude, Wc. of any. two. 
| figures," or the lines which form object, by. 
means whereof they: cauſe a uurj ety, and tend 
to ſet ofG-each othet. In! Architeftore,) _ 
avoiding of the repetition of the ame 
order _ pleaſe V variety 5. Min the 


"FE ©: * 


- * 


—_ .- 


the 1 8 are alternately 
2 an r. 

a — CONTRA'ST, V. A. in Painting, 
to place in a contrary attitude, Cc. in or- 
ger to ſer off one figure by another. Figu- 
ratively, to ſet in contrary poſitions ; to ſet one 
thing off by coupling it with, or or introducing 


and valle, Lat.] in Fortification, the means 
- wſed by an army to defend themſelves from the 


trench guarded by a parapet, without musket- 
Mot of the town, and drawn between the be- 
and the town, 

o CONTRA'VENF, v. A. [from contra 
und vento, Lat. = oppoſe z to obſtruct the per- 
ſormance of a thing ; to act contrary to a bar- 
gain, contract, or agreement. X 

CONTRAVE'NTION, $. [from ca- 

Vene]. an oppoſition to any law; a violation of, 
or acting contrary to a law, 

CONTRAYERVA, S. in Medicine and | 
Botany, a ſpecies of the birthwort, 

CONTRUBUTARY, Adj. [from contri- 

Bure] paying a tribute to the ſame perſon ; 
xoncurring to promote a defign, ' 

To CONTREBUTE, V. A. [contributum, 
Lat. ] to give or pay a portion of money towards 
' carrying on ſome common deſign, Neuterly, 
3 en bear s part or Aare in the pro- 


y. defign. 

CONTRIBU!/TION, 8. the 20 of paying 
= ſhare of the expences required'to carry on 
any defign ; a ſum paid by a town taken, or 
In danger of being taken, by an enemy, to 
prevent its being plundered ;' a ſum of money 

collected from ſeveral perſons. 
was which promotes ao des ehe 00 
atwhic es any conjunction 
with other things or perſons. ; 
. CONTRUBUTOR, 8. | contributvm, Lat.] 
one who bears a part in the meaſures taken to 
aceo any defign ; one who pays his ſhare 
towards raifiog a ſum of 
rages wary Adj. promoting · he 


paying a ſhare towards raifing a 
pac Kare or certain ſum. 
CONTRYTE, A from contritus, Lat. of 


contero, Lat. to bruiſe] in its primary ſgnifica- 
tion, bruiſed, or much worn. In Divinity, 
Forrowful for fin from a love of God. 
CONTRYTION, S. es. 6 Lat.) in its 
primary ſenſe, the act 0 rubbing two bodies 
apainft each other, ſo as to wear off ſome parts 
of their ſurfaces. ** The breaking of their 
e parts into leſs parts by contrition.” Newton's 
Opt. In Divinity, that ſorrow for ſin which 
ariſes from the love of God and virtue. 
CONTRYVABLE, Adj. poſſible to be dif- 
covered, or planned by the mind. 
CONTRIVANCE, S. [from contrive] the 
| rojefting or planning the moſt poſſible me- 
Gods to accomfllſh any defign, or attain ad 


* 


another | 
' CONTRAVALLA'TION;S. [from centra 


| 


rallies of a town they beſiege, confiſling of 6 


con 


. Figuratively, a plan; Fe «plot 
an artifice. 
To CON TRY VR, v. A. 


Neuterly, to form, deſign, or lay a plot, 


« Pleaſe you, we enn * 


Shake 
'CONTRI'VER,'S. an inventer ; a 


pro- 
jector ; one who forms projectꝭ for the attain- 


ing an end, or accompliſhing ſome deſign. 
CONTRO'L, S. [cdntrole, Fr. i. et contre 
role, Fr.] 
check upon another. 
check ; power; authority; dominion, 7 
'To CONTRO'L, V. A. [from the now] 
to examine the accounts of another by achec 
kept againſt him, Figuratively, to reſtrain 3 


Figurative] 


to keep under reſtraint ; to govern ; to'over- | 


power; to confute, or gainſay. Thinge 
6 that very few could control.” Bacon. 
CONTRO'LLABLE,” Adj. Hable to be 
controlled, over-ruled, or reſtrained ; CubjeR 
to reſtraint. 
; CONTROLLER, 8. 4 
amines public accounts by a'cheek ; one Who 
has the power of over rulintz, teftraining, or 
governing the actions of another. 


CONTROLLERSHIp, 8. the office * 3 


employment of a controller. 
CONTRO'LMENT, S. the peer of re- 


training the actions, or active powers of ano. 


ther; oppoſitiom; reſiſtanee 
CONTROVERSIAL, Adj. [from an 
verſy] relating to diſpute, er oppoſition of ſen- 
timents ; that which may be diſputed. 2 
CONTROVERSY. 8. [ controverſia, Lat.] 
an oppoſition of opinions or ſentiments, gene- 


rally applied to diſputes carried on with ſome 


warmth in writing or print; a ſuit at Jaw 
about the property of a thing ; oppoſition, or 
ſtruggling againft the force of a thing. The 
torrent roar'd — ſtemming it with heats ol 
controverſyj. Shakeſp. 


To C NTROV T. V. A. [ronrroverts, 


Lat. ] to oppoſe the ſentiments of another vu 


writing, 

CONTROVERTIBLE, Adj. that which 
may — 9 to difpute ; that which may 
be op 


CONTROVERTIST, 8. 2 perſon often 


engaged in diſputes with authors. 


CON TUMANTIOUs, ; Adj, [omtemers, ye BS, 


nitive of contumax, _ infolently obftinate, 
implying a contempt of awful authority, and 


acting againft it from a ſpirit of inſolent op- 


tion. 


CONTUMA/CIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch 2 
manner as ſhews an inſolent iwer or 75 | 


obedience of lawful authority.” 
CONTUMACY, S. [contumacia, Let. lit. 
obedience to lawful authority, including inſo- 


lence, the h * 
"= Es vg aaa 


cſtrvaner; Fr. 1 ; 
to invent, plan, or project the means of at- 
taining any end, or accompliſhing any deſięn. f 


— OD Ms 


the account kept by a'perſon at a 
Avent WI 


who ex- 


4 wh. A 


ts 44a aca a ca 


"= 
3 

ſ. 

* 

f 

4 


_ uſe, aol intention to aggravate and vex the 


place ; to ſummons to appear, in a law ſenſe, 


. fit ; ſuitable to effect any 


0 mm. for me. Prov, xxx. 8. “Arts 


| 7 an aſſembly, Figuratvely a place of 


CON 


Adj." Coral, ; 


+ CONTUMELIOUS, 
Lat, } reproaebtt full df poignant 
eaſtje expreflions, including — in — 


it is uſed againſt, Figuratively, a per- 
frequently ufing reproachful language; that 
_ otcafions reproach, 

' GONTUME/LIOUSLY, Adv. in a rude; 

ful, contemptuous, or abuſive manner, 

*CONTUME/LIOUSNESS, S. that qualit 2 
which ariſes from or denominates any expreſ- 
fions to be rudely reproachful, and abounding 
with bitterneſ. 


'* CONTUMELY, s. [Lyt.] language a- | ag 


bounding with the bittereſt expreſſions intend- 

ed to fubjeQ a perſon to the h of others, 

to render him uneaſy, Figuratively, in- 

my, which ſubjefts a ha to the reproaches 

of others. © Eternal contumely attend that 
title. 

Ta cONxu'sE, v. A. [contuſum, ſupine 
of eontunds, Lat. ] in its-primary fignification, 
to beat together ; to bruiſe. In Surgery, to 
hurt by a hlow, or ſome blunt body, ſo as to 


diſcolour the Kin, an extravaſation of the 
þlood, Sc. without v Ap it, or deftroying 
its continuity. 

!  CONTUY/SION, 8. [contuffo, 3 act 
of beating or bruiſing. Figuratively, the effect 
bf beating or bruiſing. In Medicine, a hurt 
occafioned by a fall, or blow from any blunt 
weapon, which' by forcing blood from e of 
the capillaries, BR the ſkin, without 
cutting it, or ory 

CONVALESCEN' VALE- 
— 8. a recovery of Pars. | 

CONVALE'SCENT. 

Lat.] recovering z or returning fonts 
to a ſtate of health, 

To CONVEINE, v. A. [equenir, Fr. con- 


wento Lat.] to call together by ſummons; to aſ- 
ſemble a number of perſons into the ſame 


Nevrerly, to come or aſſemble together. 
+» CONVE/NIENCE, or CONVENIENCY, 
8. convenientia, Lat.] the ſuitableneſs or fit 
neſs. of a thing to promote any end ; ; advantage; 
— — or freedom from any obftruRtion, 
difficulty, or embarraſſment. 
CONVE'/NIENT, Adj. { conveniens, Lat,] 
z proper, or ne- 
ceſſary ; free from obſtruftions, applied to 
ſituation; commodious ; ſegſonable, Fo 


euliarly convenient to ſome nations. Tilley. 

CONVE!NIENTLY; Adj. ſuitable with a 
perſon's caſe, intereſt, or advantage; commo- 
n ; properly. 

CONVENT, 8. [ conventus, Lat. an af- 
fondly of perſons dedicating thems ves en- 
tirely to the ſervice of religion, and without 
any commerce with the world; the place in- 
habited by the religious of either ſex, 

'CONVE/NTICLE, S. {a diminutive of | 


CON 
F generally applied, by warm churek- 


men, to the meetings of non - conformiſts, 
way of fe bj a ſecret aſſembly for the dag 


trivance of ſore plot, or crime. Myſclf haa 


« notice of ———— 44 Sbaleſp. 
CON VENTICLER, S. one who frequent 
private and unlawful afſemblies, 
CONVENTION, S. [conventio, Lat. ] the” 
coming together; or union; an aſſembiy m 
to debate on, or decide any point ; 3 2 23 
or agreement for a certain time, uſed for a pre- 
liminary to a definitive treaty. 
CONVE/NTIONAL, Adj. Rjpulated ; or 
reed to by bargain or contract. 
CONVE!NTIONARY,  Adf. acting se- 


% 


contract, 

CONVE/NTUAL, Adj. [conventue!, To 
belonging to a convent, 

CONVE/NTUAL;. 8. [from convent] 2 
monk ; or one who lives in a convent, 

To CONVERGE, V. N. f[convergo, Lat] 
to meet ina point 3 fo approach. nearer to 
other till they join in a point, applied to the 


ſurfaces 

' CON VE'RGENT, Part, — Lat. I 
iſſuing from divers points, and approaching 
nearer to each other till they meet in a point. 

CONVERSABLE, Adj. [written ſamey 
times conver/ible, but improperly ; it is com- 
pared by more and able, Fr.] quali- 
fied or fit for converſation; fit for company; 
affable ; inclined to communicate aided 
or ſentiments to another, 

. CONVER'SABLENESS, S. the quali 
flowing from affability and good-nature, whic 
renders converſation agreeable, 

CONVE'RSABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man-, 


entertain them agreeably with diſcourſe, 

| CONVERSANT, ; Part fed, or habituated 
to. „ Converſant in pp Familiar ac- 
quainted with; intimate; having — — 
with, Uſed with about, it implies, employed; 
wy ; relating to; having for'its object ; 


eaſy diſcourſe with another; a familiar 
courſe ; intercourſe ; commerce behaviour 3 
life; or moral conduct. 

CONVERSATIVE, Adj. fit for conver-" 


ſation; or EEE 


contemplative, 

converſo, Lat.] i in its primary 3 to 
tive with ; to keep company with. Figura 
tively, to hold intercourſe with ; to be ae 
| quainted' with by Qudy ; to be uſed to; to dif- 


familiar diſcourſe, - © ene ſo often on 
that ſubject. 

CONVERSE, 8. — accenteꝗ * 
the laſt ſyllable, and 


cording to the articles of ſome agreement or 4 


rays of light, or lines drawn from different | 


ner as to engage the converſation of others, and 


cerning. | 
- CONVER SA!TION, 8. [ converſatio, Lat] 


courſe, or convey one's thoughts to another by 


ey Pope both waysF | 
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CON 


converſation, or the ſentiments. of a. perſon 
Sommunicated in familiar diſcourſe, Fi 
tively, familiar acquaintance. In Geometry, 
the drawing a concluſion from ſomething ſup- 
poſed, and afterwards drawing the propoſition, 
as a conclufion from thence. _ 
ONVE'RSELY, Adv. with change of | 
;z in a contrary order; reciprocally. 
CONVERSION, S. [conver/fo, Lat. ] the 
from one fate to another. In Divinity, 
a change from wiekedneſs to piety, or from a 
falſe religion to a true one. In Rhetoric, the 
| retortang of an argument, whereby it is ſhewn 
on oppoſite fides. In Algebra, the reducing 
an equation, or quantity ſqught, if in ſraions, 
to one common denominator, omitting the de - 
nominators, and continuing the equation in 
the numerators only. 


ox Gilcourlſe 3 inclined to communicate ſenti- 
ts by diſcourſe. 


. To CONVERT, V. A. »[converto, Lat. 


4. from one religion to another, 
n from 7 to a 
one; to c ange the terms of a propoſi- 
Ja to undergo, or ſuffer a change. | 
* CONVERT, 8. [from the verb] a perſon | 
prevailed on to change his religion. 
CONVERTER, 8. a perſon who perſuades 
to change his religion. 


beipg an object of converſion bility of 
j 3 poſſibility 


eon 
CONVERTIBLE, Adj. that which may | 
he changed; that which may be altered with 
reſpect to its qualities; that which may be 
tranſmuted; that which may be interchanged, 
er uſed inſtead of another. 
""CONVE'/RTIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
238 to be interchanged or uſed one for the other. 
Ste CONVERT, CONVERSION. 
CONVE'X, Adj. [corverxs, Lat.] ſwelling 
— view; protuherant, applied to the ex- 
| furface of a globe, or circular body. 
. Uſed ſubftantively, for convexity. 
CONVE'XED, Part. [from convex] bend- 
ing outwardly, applied to the outward ſurface 
of any round body. 
CONVE'/XEDLY, Adv. protuberant; in a 
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a globe. 
CONVEXITY, S. beading, or protu- | 


nee. 


.CONVE/XLY, Adv. in a. convex farm. 
CONVEXNESS, S8. the quality ariGog 


from 5 ſwelling or bending of a 


round 
4 CONVE/XO-CQNCAVE, b, Adj. hallow on 
41 . ene fide; -and convex on the other. 

1 To SONVEV, V. A. l Lat. J to 
1 move from one place to ; to tranſport; 
+9] tao tranſmit ; to transfer night ue property's 
* to W 


* 2 


CONVERSIVE, Adi. fit for converſation, 


| Tay Fr.] to change into another ſub-| guilty 
| to 


another 
CONVERTIBULITY, S. the quality of] fon 


* form; or like the outward ſurface of | 
| BY or quibble, drawn from the double ſigni- 


q 
4 


' CON 


| CONVE/YANEE, 8. the vet of moving a 
71 from one place to another z 2 method 
of ſending goods from one place to another. 

Figuratively, the means or infiruments by 
which any thing is introduced from one place 


property is transferred. 
CONVE'YANCER, 8. 4 lawyer, conver 
ſant in drawing writings whereby is 
transferred from one perſon to another. 
CONVE/YER, S. a perſon who carties as 
removes goods from one place to another 3 
ene who is engaged in conducting waters from 
one place to another, by means of Pipes, chan- 
nels, De. which have a communication: with 
each. other. 
To CON VI CT, V. A. [comvifum, ſupine 
of conwinco, Lat.] to prove guilty of fomg. 


crime. 

CONVICT, S. a perſon proved. 10 bo 

ilty of -a crime. 

CONVI/CTION. 8. the proaf of. 
either by being outlawed, by eppearing 
confefling, or by inqueſt; the ost of proving 


a crime; confutation ; 1 2 of _ | 
dj. baving power of 


CONVHCTIVB, 
convincing 8. 

To CONVENCE, v. A. [ convince, Lat.} 
to prove any propeſition ſo as to make a per» 
acknowledge its truth; to evince, manir 
feſt, or vindicate, & To convince al that ars 


ungodly.” 8 15. 
- CONVIC- 
TION. 


CONVUNCIBLE, Ad F capable of Ap 
ledsing the ſtrengih of a proof or evidence; 
capable of being convicted or proved guilty z 
liable to be confuted. 

CONVINCINGLY, Adv. in fuch a mon · 


E propofition or neee 
a 


CONVINCINOYESS, 8, the evidence of 


any fact or truth, . 
CONVI VAL, or CONVIVIAL, Adj. 
[convivalis, Lat.] relating to an entertainment 


we did name. Denham, + 
e la cant word} a low 


cation of words, or diſtant - reſemblance a 


things. 

To CONVOCAITE, v. A. [from corue- 
gatum, ſupine of convoco, Lat.] to call ſeveral 
perſons together; to ſummons ſeveral perſonig 
to meet, or come to an aſſembly. 


|  CONVOLAITION, S. [Er. convecdtia, 


Lat.] the act of calling ſeveral perſons tio an, | 
aſſembly; an aſſembly; an aſſembly of the 


clergy, for conſultation on matters ecclefiaffi- 
cal, during the fitting of ein th 2 | 
[in oy bein x tra ator rig the a 


> 1 Fs, 
4 


to another; the transferring of property from. 
one to the 3 the traſmitting a truth by © 
| tradition ; a writing or inſtrument by TR 
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ner as to make a perſon ſee and acknowledge | 


We une, perſons. Which feafſs camei | 


na © 


„ 


0 


0 


— ! co I. 8. 0. —— hs 
_—— clergy "ne by their 1 5 tuals T 55 


-puties, Likewiſe an aſſembly at — 


conſiſting of the vice · chancellor, doctors, and 
maſters of arts, wherein tne : conferring of | 
degrees, expulſion of delinquent members, and 
other affairs relating to the univerſity, conk- 
dered as a body te, are tranſated, 
To CONVO'KE, V. A. Icanvoce, Lat. con- | 
vogwer, Fr. ] to call together ſeveral perſons; 
to ſummons to an aſſembly. 
TO CONVO'LVE, V. A. [convolwe, 


F) ** roll _—_ z. to roll one part over 
CON VOLUITED, Part I Lat.] 


twiſted, writhed, or rolled up, ſo that one 
rt laps over another. 
' CONVOLU!TION, 8. [ cotortatia, Lat.] 
the act of rolling the parts of a thing over one 
another ; the ſtate of a thing rolled up, fo as 


its parts cloſe over each other. 


To CONVOYY, R [ conzoyer, Fr. to pics 
or protect ſhips by ſea, or proviſions by land, 
from falling into the hands of an enemy. 

_.. CONVOYY, 8. ſconvei, Fr.] one or more 
- hips attending a fleet of merchants, in order 
to protect, them, in time of war, from an 
enemy, or from the attacks of pirates, 

CONU'/SANCE, S. [conneiſance,. Fr.] no- 


tice ; knowledge; or authority of enquiring | 


into an affair. See COGNIZANCE. 
To CONVU'LSE, V. A. [ convulſum, ſupine 
of convello, Lat.] in Medicine, to give an in- 
volantary motion or contraction to any parts 
of the body. 
eONVU'LSION, s. [convulſio, Lat.] in 


Medicine, a continued involuntary motion, or 


contraction of any part of the body, contrary 
to the manner in which it is uſed to move by 
the direction of the will. Figuratively, the 
: aſſunder the parts of a body by a 
violent force, attended with a very loud noiſe ; 
a tumult, or commotion applied to tate affairs, 
CONVU'LSIVE, Adj. [ cononulfif, Fr.] that 


which gives an involuntary motion, twitehes, 


or ſpaſms, In Medicine, applied to thoſe mo- 
tions which ſhould naturally depend on the will, 
dut dy ſome diſorder are cauſed in voluntarily. 
CON, 8. from koniin, Belg. connin, or 
ci, Fr. comglio, Ital. unn, Teut.] in Na- 


tural Hiſtory, a creature which burroughs and 


breeds in warrens z 2 rabbit, A concy-burrough, 
a hole made by a rabbit in the ground, * 
N where rabbits breed and burrough. - 

To COO, V. N. ¶ formed from the found] 


to make a mouruful be mare gg a _ 


.or. pi geon. 


80K, 8. coco, ul. pee. Lat.] a 
_ perſon who profeſſes to dreſs victuals for' the |. 


table. A coock- _ ha ec e oy in 
"naming victuals. 4 


Te COOK, V. A. [te, Lat. See the 


7 


ES non] to prepare vituals. Figuratively, to 


F 


bott Figurtatvely, to — -eager by the 
| impulſe of any paſſion or inclination.  '- | 

DOULER, 8. that which has the 
of diminiſhing or leſſening the degree of hedt - 
in any body; a veſſel made afeidf y brewers 
to cool their fweet wort in. 

COOLLET, Adi. in ſoch ee 
between hot and cold. Figuratively, without 
heat or paſſion. 

COO/LNESS, S. a middle flate-between en- 
cefſive heat, and exceffive cold,  Figuratively 
applied to the paſſions, freedom from any_ 
violent affection; want of cordial love, or 
affretionate regard; indifference. 

COOM, 8. [ cemble, Fr. contains, Lat. 
heap] the ſeot that gathers over an oven 
mouth; the matter which wörks out of the 
wheels of carriages, In Scotland, the uſeleſs 
duſt which falls from large cbals ; à dry mea- 
ſure containing four buſhels, 

COOP, S. [kuype, Belg. cubu, Ital.] a vel- 


| fel for keeping liquor; 2 fen or incloſure ta 


confine. poultry in. 
To COOp, V. A. from the noun ] to cou 
fine, ſhut up, or incloſe in a narrow compaſt, 

COOQPE'E, S. [Fr.] the name of a parti-. 
cular ſtep or motion in dancing. | 
COOfPER, S. one who makes caſks, or ang 
veſſel whoſe parts are held together by hoops. 

To-CO-O'PERATE, v. A. [from cos and 
operatus, part, of eperry Lat. to labour with 
another, in order to. iſh any work y 
to concur in producing the f ſame effect. 

CO-OPERATION, S. the act by whick 
two or more petſons or things contribute oy 
promote the ſame end.” 

CO-OPERATIVE, AG. concurring to 
1 des qr-gratiuce the farkg. 
e 

CO-OPERA/TOR, $, he that endeavours 
to promote the ſame end as others, 

CO-O/R DINATE, Adj. [co-ordinatur; Lat. ] 
of equal rank, order, or degree with another. 

CO-O'RDINATELLY;, Adv. in the ſame 


order, or rank, with another. 


CO-ORDIN ATENESS, S. the ſtate of a 
thing of a degree or rank equal with another, 
-..CO-ORDINA'TION, 'S. the ſtate of hold- 
ing the ſame rank or degree. 
COOT, or COOTE, S. [koet, or macrhoit, 


Belg, coke, Fr, cuta, Ital. ] in Natural Hiftory, 
—_ black water · fowl, freqenting marſhes 
and fene. 


COP, 8. [cop, Sax ff. Teut. ] the top 3 


che . thing; * any thing 
: _ ning 


ns COP 


to u head or point. Hence u N, yul-/ 


ly called a cock of hay. 


COPA/L, 8. Span.] a refinous ſubſtance, 


| , tranſparent, of a watery colour, and a 
— ſmell, It flows out of the trunk of a 
tres by inciſion, is inflammable, diſoluble in 
oil, and uſed in diſorders of the breaſt. 

+ COPA'RTNER, S. ¶ from co, and part- 
ner] one who bus a ſhare in fome common ſtock 
or affair z one who carries on bufineſs in con- 
junction with another; one equally concern- 

ed and involved in the ſame ity, or en- 

ng the ſame advantage with another. 

' COPA'/RTNERSHIP, S. a ſtate where- 
in a perſon has an eaqual ſhare of the profits or 
Joſs of trade, or is engaged in the ſame com- 
mon deſign with another. 

COPA VVA, 8. [ſometimes written co- 

Nn, capiviz, copaivas copaiva, coipayba, 


expayva, cxpayba] in Medicine, a gum which | 
diſtils from a — in the Brafils, and 13 made 


wie of in diforders of the urinary paſſages, 
COPE, S. [See COP. chappe, Fr. cappo, 
Ital.] any thing with which the head is cover- 
ed; an ornament worn by prieſts, reaching 
from the ſhoulders to the feet; any thing ſpread 
over the head, as the ſkies, 
To COPE, v. A. {from the noun] to 


cover, or arch over ; © A large bridge—coped | 


.overhead.”” Addiſ. To requite, or give as a 
_ gecompence, © Three thouſand ducates—we 
freely cope your courteous pains wWithal.“ Shek. 
-To cope with, to contend wih; to fight or 
combat; to oppoſe. 4 
CO PEL, See COPPEL. | 
_ _ COPIER, S. one who tranſcribes a writing 
or imitates any coin or other original. Some- 
times uſed by way of reproach for a perſon that 
is a plagiary. 
CO/PING, 8. [coppe, Sax. ] in Architec- 
ture, the upper tire of maſonry, which covers 
a wall. | | 
CO'PIOUS, Adj. [ copia, Lat. plenty] plen- 
tiful 3 abundant; in great quantities; 
ing in words or images; not confined, ; 
CO/PIOUSLY, Adv. plentiſully; in great 
. quantities; large; in a diffuſive manner, ap- 
ied to ſtile or deſcriptions. 


CO'/PIOUSNESS, 8. plenty; abundance ; 


great quantities of any thing; diffuſiveneſs; 
exuberance. | | : 
COP'PED, Part. [from cep] rifing or ter- 
minating in a poiat at top. 
. _ COP/PEL, S. [ſpelt likewiſe cepel, cupel, 
and cuppel, from cuppe, Sax. or , Brit. 
and ei, a diminutive particle] a veſſel uſed by 
aſſayers and reſi ners to try and refine their me- 
tale in. / ; 
COPPER, S. [hoper, Belg. cuivre, Fr.] 


2 hard heavy metal of a reddiſh colour, heavier |. 


than iron or tin, but lighter than filver, lead, 
or gold; the hardeſt of all metals next to iron, 

and on that account mixed with filver and gold 
to give them a proper degree of hardnels ; it is 


CO P- 
"mote liable to ruſt than any other metul f if 
ductility je very great, and its diviſibility prot 
digious z for, as Mr, Boyle obſerves, à ſingle 
grain of it diſſolved in an alkali, will give a 
ſenſible colour to mote than 500;000 times its 


weight of water, _— ſignifies a large 

— — boiler fixed in brick work. A ſhowy. 
e, is a thin piece of poliſhed copper, en- 

raved with — deſi gm. x 
COP/PERAS, S. ¶ caparofſa; Span, towpe- 


infuſion of copperas-ftones, or gold-Nonts, in 
water, afterwards evaporated by fire; It is 
made uſe of in dying wool and hats black, in 
making ink, in tanning leather, in making 
oil of vitriol; and a kind of Spaniſh brown for 
painters, 
COPIPER-SMITH; 8. a, perſon who 
makes and deals peculiarly in veſſels formed of 


COP/PERY, Adj. containing copper; made 


of copper. 

COP!/PICE, S. [coupetux, Fr. from couper, 
to cut or lop: it is often written and pronounced 
copſe] low woods cut at ſtated times; a ſmall 


wood, 
COP'PLE-DUST, S. powder nſed in refin- 
ing metals, or the groſs parts ſepara: ed by the 


coppel, | 

COP'/PLE-STONES, S. [from coppe, Sax. 
and ſlone] lumps or fragments of ſtone, broken 
from the adjacent cliffs, and rounded by being 
bowled and tumbled to and fro by the action of 
water, 


cut] ſhort wood uſed for tewel ; bruſh- wood. 


preſerve under - wood. 
CO'PULA, S. [Lat.] in Logic, rhe verb 
which joins the two terms in an affirmative 


dam. Ts, is the copula, which joins the terms 
virtue and cui ſdom. 6 | 


of copulo, Lat.] to unite, join, or link 


the commerce between ani of diffcreat 

ſexes. | 

different ſexes. ; 
CO'/PULATIVE, S. {copulativus, Lat.] a 


or more ſentences or attributes together. Copu- 
lative propofitions, in Logic, are thoſe which 
have one or more ſubjects connected together 
by conjunctions, affirmative or negative; thus, 


60 pride. POET 144 1 

CO'PY, S. {copie, Fr. copia, Ital.] a writ- 
ing which conſiſts of the ſuſtance of ſome 
other, and is wrote, word for word, from ſome 
original; an individual book or manuſcript of 


reuſe, Fr. a vitriolie ſubſtance, formed of ah 


wood, conſiſting of underewood, or bruſh- 


COPSE, S. [See Coppice, nende, Gr. to 
To COPSE, V. A. [from the noun] to 
or negative propoſition ; as, © Virtue is woif- 


To CO/PULATE,V. A. [copulatum, fupine 
ther. Neuterly, to come together, applied to 
animals 


COPULA!TION, S. the embracing of the 


term of Grammar, implying the joining iwo 


% Riches. and honours are temptations to 


an author; an inſtrument, by which any thing 


| 
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wenne oe ” 
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Js conveyed in; law a picture drawn from an 
orignal piece; à line or piece of writing for 
ſcholars to write by, A A* is a book 


of blank paper, wherein ſcholars learn writing, 
by endeavouring to imitate ſome Joes given 
2 by the maſter for that purpoſe. 

To CO'PY V. A. to tranſeribe a writing or 


book word for word; to imitate a defign or 


picture. Uſed neuterly with from, and ſome- 


times with after, before the object of imita- 
tion. When a painter copies from the life. 
Dryd. b after it in their dramatic 


writings,” 


- COPY!/HOLD, 8. in Law, a tenure by 
which the tenant hath nothing to ſhew but 
the copy of the rolls, made by the fteward of 
the lord's court, This is a baſe tenure, becauſe 
the tenant holds in ſome ſort at the will of 
the lord, though not ſimply at his will, but 
according to the cuſtom of the manor ; ſo that 
if the tenant do not break that cuſtom, and 
forfeit his tenure, he ſeems not to ſtand at the 
lord's courteſy, | 
 COPY/HOLDER, S. a perſon admitted a 
tenant of any lands or tenements in a manor, 
which have, time out of mind, been deviſeable 
to ſuch as will take the ſame by copy of 


court- roll, according to the cuſtom of the ſaid 


manor, ,- | 18 
To -COQUE'T, V. A. Ccogueter, Fr.] to 

entertain with amorous diſcourſe; to treat with 

an appearance of love, without any real affec- 


tion. Neuterly, to pretend the lover, 


COQUE'TRY,S, [ coquetterie, Fr.] a deſire 
of attracting the notice of the other ſex; an 
affection of love, expreſſed in advances, with- 
out being affected with that paſſion, 

COQUE/TTE, 8. [Fr.] a gay airy girl, 
who endeavours to attract the notice of the 
other ſex, and, by an affectation of tenderneſs, 
to engage a number of ſuitors merely from 
a principle of vanity, and without any incli- 
nation to a connubial ſtate, = 

CO'RACLE, S. [ le, Brit. corium, 
Lat, leather] a boat uſed by the Welſh fiſhers, 
made of a frame of wicker work covered with 
leather, a | | 
CO'RAL, S. [corallium, Lat.] a plant of 
a ſtony nature, growing in the water. A coral, 
is applied to the toy which is hung pendent 
from the waiſt of children, which conſiſts 
of a piece of coral ſet in gold or filver, adorned 
with bells, and having at the extremity a 
whiſtle, | FIR 

_ COR A'LLINE, Adj, [ corallinus, Lat.] con- 
fiſting of coral; reſembling coral, 

CORA'LLOID, or CORALLOIDA, Adj. 


- [nepanondeg, Gr.] reſembling, or of the na- 


ture of coral. | 


CORACNT, S. [courant, Fr.] a dance, con- 
fiſting of a nimble and ſprightly motion. 
__  COR*BAN,S. [ann, Heb, hence corbeau, 
or corbeille, Fr.] an alms. baſket z- a gift of 
charity; an alms, Among the Jews, an of- 


. 
fering or gift made to. God or his temple- 
temple, where the offerings, which were made 
in money, were depoſited, 


CORBEILS, 8. [corbeille, Fr. corbella, 
Ital.] in Fortification, little baſkets filled 


firing at the beſiegers, 

CORD, 8. [ cor, Brit. corde, Fr, chorda, 
Lat. ] a ſtring made of hemp twiſted, generally 
apphed to that which is compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtrands, In Scripture, © The cords of the 
wicked,” Fſal. cxxix. 4. are the ſnares with 
which they intangle the weak and innocent, 


conſequences of crimes and bad habits, which 
are as it were, bands, which it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to break. Let us caſt away their 
cords from us. Pſal. ii. 3. is to caſt off ſub- 
jection, which, like cords, binds and reftrains. 
© To draw iniquity with cords of vanity,” 

„ v. 18. are worldly profits, or pleaſura- 

le allurements, which attract as ſtrongly 
as cords, ** The cords of a man.” Hoſ. xi. 4. 
are ſuch motives as are ſuited to man as a ra- 
tional agent, and conſiſt in reaſons and 
exhortations, «© To ftretch a line or cord about 
a city. Lam, ii, 8. is to demoliſh it, or 
to lay it level with the ground, A cord of 
000d, is a quantity conſiſting of a pile of eight 


ſuppoſed originally to be meaſured by a cord. 
To CORD, V. A. to bind or faſten ſeye- 
ra] things together with a cord, f 
CORD AGE, S. a quantity of cords ; the 
ropes of a ſhip. g 
CO RDED, Part. made of ropes, or 
cords, © A corded fader. Shak, A corded 
filk, is that whoſe ſurface is not level, 
but riſes in weals of the ſize of a ſmall firing 
or cord, 
CORDELFER, S, [Fr. pronounced cerde- 
ger] a Franciſcan, or monk of the order of 


wear round their waiſt. | 
CORDIAL, S. in Medicine, a draught, or 
potion which increaſes the ftrength of the 
heart, or that which increaſes the natural 
ſtrength, by bringing the ferum of the blood 
into a condition proper for circulation and nu- 
trition. Figuratively, any thing which 
occafions joy, gladneſs 
ſpirits. | $i „ 
CORDIAL. Adi. reviving; ftrengthening. 
Applied to the affections, ſincere; + hearty 3 
without hypocriſy. 7.59% 
CORDIA'LITY,YS. fincere affeQtion ; Frags 
dom from hypocriſy.. > Fe 
CORDIA'LLY, Adv, in a manner 
from hypocriſy ; in a fincere and aſſectionate 
manner, ee TOE LOOM 
CO/RDON, S. Fr.] the ribbon worn by a 
knight or member of any order, Ia Fottiſea - 
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Corban, likewiſe fignifies the treaſury of the 


with earth, and uſed to ſhelter the men, when 


St. Francis, ſo called from the cord which they 


„ or revives the 


© The cords of ſins. Prov. v. 22. are the 


feet long, four high, and four broad, being 


£ 
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tion, a row of ſtones jutting out before the | 


rampart and the baſis of the parapet. 


- CORDWA'/INER, S. [cordonnier, Fr.] a 


rſon who-makes and ſells ſhoes. 

CORE, S. ¶ coeur, Fr. cor, Lat.] the heart; 
the inner part of any thing. In Fruit, the 
inner part, which contains the kernel; the 
part, or bag, which contains the matter of a 


ore. Gt | 
CORIAGE!OUS, Adj. [coriaceus, Lat.] 

conſiſting of, or reſembling leather, : 

. CORIA/NDER, S. [coriandrum, Lat.] a 
lant with a fibrous annual root; it hath an 

umbellated flower, It is uſed in medicine as 

a carminative, and corrector to ſome ca- 

Wartics. | ; 
CO'RINTH, S. a famous city in Greece 


a ſmall fruit commonly called a currant,- 
6 The chief riches of Zant conſiſt in corintbs. 


Bac. The Corinthian order, in Architecture, 
is one of the five orders, and is the moſt 


noble, rich, and delicate of them all. The 


capita! of this order is adorned with two rows 


of leaves, between which little ſtalks ariſe, of 


which 16 volutes are formed, which ſuppor 


the abacus. : | = 
CORK, S. [korch, Belg. corcho, Span.] in 


Botany, a ſpecies of oak, which is ſtripped of 


its bark every eight or ten' years, and is ſo 


far from being injured thereby, that it is pre- 


ferved by that means to an hundred years or 
more. Of the bark are formed bungs for 
barrels, and ſtopples for bottles, which Jike- 
wiſe go by the name of the tree, and are 
called corks, . 
CO'RKING-PIN, S. a pin of a large ſize. 
CO RK, Adj. conſiſting of, or reſembling 


cork. 
PL CORN, 8. [ corn, Sax. ] A plant, Or grain 
of a plant, which produecs bread for the food 


of mankind; grain unreaped; grain in the 
ear; an excreſcence or horny ſubſtance grow- | 
ing on the toes, from cornu, Lat. a horn; 


à ſingle particle of gunpowder, or ſalt. 


To CORN, V. A. from the noun] to 


form gunpowder into grains or ſmall particles; 
to ſalt, or ſprinkle meat with ſalt, from ge- 
cornard, Saxon. 5 1 


7 


another; diagonally; with the corner in front. 


CORNELIAN-STONE, S. | cornaline, Fr. 
eornelino, Ital. corneolus, of caro, Lat. fleſh, or 
of cernus, Lat. the hawthorn, becauſe it it red 
Ike the fruit} a ſort of precious ſtone, ſet in 
rings, and made into ſeals. | Z 
CORN/EOUS, Adj. ffrom corneus, Lat.] 
horny, or reſembling horn. of | 
CORNER, 8. e. Brit.] an angle, 
or ſpace formed by the meeting of two walls. 
Figuratively, a ſecret or private place; the ex- 
tremities. N 4 
CO RNER- WISE, Adv. from one corner to 
CO RNET, S. corner, Fr.] a horn, or 
mufical wind inſtrument, uſed by the antients | 
in war; a company or troop, perhaps as many 


from one temple to the other. 


— 


COR 
a8 had one cernet. © They diſcerned a body 
five corners of horſe. An officer in the caval- 
ry, who bears the enſign or colours in the troop; 
he is the third officer in the company, an 
comands in the abſence of the _—_ and 


lieutenant, Cornet, in Farriery, is the loweſt 
part of the paſtern of a horſe. | 
CO/RNICE, S. [corniche, Fr, coronis, Lat.] 
in Architecture, the uppermoſt member of the 
entablature of a column, or that which crowns 


the order; likewiſe all little projectures of ma- 


ſonry or joinery, where there are no columns, 
as the cornice of a chimney ; the eg. 
pedeſtals, Cornice- ring, in Gunnery, the next 
ring to the muzzle ring backwards, | 
_ CORNVCULATE, Adj. [from cornu, Lat.] 
in Botany, applied to ſuch plants as, after each 
flower, produce many horned pods, called li- 
gue, Corniculate flowers, are ſuch hollow 
flowers as have a kind of ſpur, or little horn 
on their upper part. 
: CORNVFIC, Adj. productive of, or making 
orns. | . 
. CORNIGEROUS, Adj. horned; hearing, 
or having horas,  _ vp 
CO'RNU-AMMONIS, S. in Nat, Hiſtory, 
a ſtone, or petrified earth, formed in alittle 
turbinated ſhell of a ſpiral figure, reſembling 
the nautiluss When placed in vinegar, or 
juice of lemons, it has a motion like that 
of an animal, . ; | 
CORNUCO'PLA, S. [from corny, a born, 
and copra, Lat. plenty] among the ancients, | a 
horn, out of which a plenty of all things was 
ſuppoſed-to grow. It is generally the charac- 
teriſtic of the goddeſs of plenty, and deſcribed 
in the form of a large horn, adorned with 
flowers, and filled with fruits. : 
To CORNU!TE, V. A, [cornutus, Lat.] 
to confer or beſtow horns. Figuratively, to 
cuckold, 5 N 
CORNU/TED, Part. [cornutus, Lat.] 
grafted with horns; horned; cuckolded, 
_ CORNUYTO, S. a cuckold, 
CO/RNY, Adj. horny, ſtrong, or Hard like 
a horn; producing grain or corn. Bring 
home the corny ear. Prior, of 
CORO'LLARY, S. [ cero!larium, Lat.] an 
uſeful conſequence drawn from ſomething 
which is proved or demonſtrated, 7 
_ CORONA, S. [Lat.] in Architecture, a 
large, flat, ſtrong member of à cornice, ſo 
called from its crowning not only the cornice, 
but likewiſe the whole order; the French 
term it the larmier, and common workmeti 
the arip, i : ; 4 9 
CORO/NAL, S. [from corona, Lat.] a 
crown; 2 gartand. © Crowh, ye gods, Bac- 
chus with a coronal.” Spenſ. Adjectively, that 
which beiongs to the crown, or top of the 
head. The coronal ſuture, in Anatomy, is the 
firſt of the cranium, which reaches acroſ: 
CORONARY, Adj. [ coronarius, Lat.] re- 
© ers oo og T5 5 = 


1 


| Eating to, or ſeated on the erowmn uf the head. 
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n Anatomy, applied to thoſe arteries which 
furniſh the ſubſtance of the heart with blood, 


CORONA'TION, S. the act or ſolemnity 
of crowning a king. Figuratively, the pomp 


Be aſſembly preſent at the crowning of a 
nB. 4 | | 
.. CORONER, 8. [from corona, Lat.] an 


officer who is conſervator of the peace in the 


county where elected: in caſe of a violent 


death, he is to make inqueſt, together with 12 
jurymen impanelled by him for that purpoſe, ts 
enter appeals for murder, pronounce judgment 


for outlawries, execute the king's writs on ex- 


ception to the ſheriff, | 

CORONE CT, S. [coronetta, Ital. a diminu- 
tive of corona, Lat. a ee an inferior crown 
worn by the nobility; that of a dulce is adorned 
with ſtrawberry leaves; that of a marquis 
with leaves and pearls placed interchange- 


ably; that of an earl with the pearls raiſed 


above the leaves; that of a viſcount is ſur- 


| rounded with pearls only; and that of a baron 


has only four pearls. . _ 
CO'RPORAL, S. E from caporal, 

Fr. caporale, Ital.] in the Army, an inferior, 

and the loweſt officer in the foot, who com- 


- mands one of the diviſions, places and relieves 


centinels, keeps good order, and receives the 
word of the inferiors that paſs by his corps. 
On board ſhip, an officer, who has the charge 
of ſetting the watch and centries, and relieving 
them: he ſees that all the ſoldiers and ſailors 
keep their arms neat and clean, teaches them 
how to uſe them, and has a mate under 


CO/RPORAL, Adj. [corporel, Fr, of cor- | 


fut, Lat. a body] relating to the body, in 
divinity and philoſophy. When uſed in 
oppbſition to ſpirit, or its affectiuns, it is 
ſtiled and ſpelt corporeal, and then fignifies 
material, 
CORPORA!LITY, S. the quality of con- 
fiſting of body, or matter. 
 CO'RPORALLY, Adv. in a ſenfible, or 
material manner; bodily, i. 
CORPORATE, Adj. corporis, genitive of 
corpus] united into a body or community, ap- 


plied to ſeveral perſons acting as an indivi- 


dual. | 
 CO/RPORATENESS, S, the ſtate of a 
body corporate, or community, WA 
_ + CORPORAY/TION, S. a body politic, au- 


- thorized by the king's charter to have a com- 


mon ſeal, one head officer, or more members, 
able by their common conſent, to grant or 
receive, in law, any thing agreeable to their 
charter, and to fue or be ſued in their common 


capacity, as if an individual,  _ 
CO'RPORATURE, S. Cœerporis, genitive | liti 


of corpus, Lat.] the ſtate of a being embodied, 
* CORPO/REAL, Adj. corporeus, Lat.] con- 


[ CORPORVETY, 


n 
„ che quali of a thin 
which has a body. ö 5 . . 


CORPORIFICA'TION, 8. the act of giv- 
ing a body to a thing, or rendering it the ob- 
ject of the touch or other ſenſes, In Chemi- 
try, the act of re · uniting ſpirits into a body, 
reſembling that which they had before their 
being raiſed into ſpirits. 

To CORPO/RIFY, V. A. to thicken or 
gather into a body, ; 6.5 
CORPS, S. [corps, Fr.] a body or collec- 
tion of ſoldiers, In ArchiteQure, that part 
which projects or ſtands out from a wall, and 
ſerves as a ground for ſome decoration, or 
| ornament, . 

CORPSE, S. b 1, Lat.] the body, uſed 
in contempt; a dead bodvz a carcaſe, | 
CO'RPULENCE, or CO'RPULENCY,S, 
See Lat.] the ſtate of a perſon over- 
oaded with fleſh and fat; a large quantity of 
matter, not eaſily moved. The heavineſs 
and corpulency of the water requiring a great 
force to divide it."” Ray. | 

_ CO\RPULENT, 8. 3 Lat: ] 
fleſhy ; abounding in fat and fleſh, 

CORPU!/SCULAR, or CORPUSCULA'/- 
RIAN, Adj. belonging to atoms, or the ſmall 
particles of bodies. The corpuſcularian, or cor- 
puſcular pbiloſopby, is that which endeavours to 
explain the phænomena of nature, by the mo- 
tion, reſt, or poſition of the corpuſcles, or mi 
nute particles of which bodies conſiſt. 

CORPU!SCULE, S. [corpuſculm, Lat. a 
diminutive of corpus, Lat.] a ſmall body; 2 
particle of matter; an atom; a ſmall frag- 
ment. | N 

To CORRA DE, v. A. carrado, ] to rub 
off; to wear away, by rubbing two bodies 
together. EE 54 2 

CORRADIA'TION, S. the conjunction 
of rays in one point. 1 

To CORRE'CT, V. A. Icarrectum, ſupine 
of corrigo, Lat.] to puniſh a perſon for a fault, 
in order to make him amend. In Printing, to 
note the faults of the compoſitor, that they 
may be amended before a ſheet is worked off; 
to mend any error in writing; to give a perſon 
notice of his faults, In Medicine, to counter- 
act, or leſſen the force or ill qualities of one 
ingredieat by another. | = 

CORRECT, Adj. [correfus, Lat.] that 
which is perfect; freed from errors or miſtakes. 

CORRE'CTION, S. puniſhment for faults, 
in order to produge amendment; the alteration 
or amendment of an error or miſtake in wri- 

ing or printing; an amendment; teprehen-_ 

ſion; cenſure ; or notice of a fault. In Me- 

dicine, the leſſening any quality of an ingre- 

dient, by joining.it with one of oppoſite qua- 
es | 


* 


cORREOrIVE, Adi. having the power 
= _ altering or counteracting any bad qua- 
ities. wo - 


fiſting of matter or body, oppoſed to ſpiritual. 


See CORPOR Bs 


CORRE'CTIVE, 8. that which Bas ide 
Nu 2 TTV 


of the compoſitor in the proofs, In Medicine, 


procal relation, ſo that the exiſtence of the one 


| Lat.] having the power of ſtrengthening or 


COR 


power of altering or counteracting any bad 
quality; limitation; reſtriction, applied tothe 
ſenſe of words. | 
CORRE'/CTLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 

as to be free from faults ; exactly. 
' CORRE'CTNESS, S. perfection, arifing 

from frequent and accurate alterations. 

CORRE C TOR, S. he who ammends a 
perſon by means of puniſhment. In Printing, 
the perſon who examines and alters the errors 


an ingredient in a cempolition, which guards 
againft, or abates the force of another. 
To CORRELA'TE, V. N. [from con and 


relatus, Lat.] to have a mutual or reciprocal | 


relation to one another, as father and ſon, 
CORRELA'TE, S. one that ſtands in an 

oppoſite relation; as father and ſon, 
CORRELA/TIVE, Adj. having a reci- 


depends on the exiſtence of another; as father 
and fon, huſband and wife. | 
To CO'RRESPOND, V. N. [from con 
and reſpondeo, Lat.] to anſwer ; to match; to 
| ſuit ; to be proportionate, or adequate to, ano- 
ther; to keepup an acquaintance with another 
by ſending and receiving letters, 
CORRESPO'NDENCE, or CORRES- 
PO'NDENCY, S. [from con and reſpondeo, 
Lat.] an agreement; the matching or fitting 
of two things together ; an intercourſe kept up 
by letter; friendſhip z intercourſe, or commerce. 
CORRESPO'!NDENT, S. a perſon with 
whom commerce is carried on, or intelligence 
kept, by mutul meſſages or letters, 
CORRESPO'/NDENT, Adj. [from con and 
reſpondeo, Lat.] ſuiting; fiting; agreeing; 
anſwering. 6 
CORRESPO!NSIVE, Adj. ſuitable to; 
anfwerable to. Correſpon/rove and fulfilling 
bolts. Shak, | 
CO'RRIDOR, S. [Fr. and Span. corridere, 
Ital.] in Fortification, a road or way, about 
twenty yards broad, along the edge of a ditch, 
without fide, encompaſſing the whole fortifi- 
cation, called likewiſe the covert way. In 
ArchiteRure, a gallery, or long iſle, round 
a building, leading to ſeveral chambers at a 
diſtance from each other, 7 
CO/RRIGIBLE, Adj. [from corrigo, Lat.] 
that which may be altered for the better; that 
which is a proper object of puniſhment ; cor- 
rectjve; or having the power of amending any 
error, fault, or bad quality. | 
CORRO/BORANT, Part. [correborans, 


giving ſtrength. 
ToCORRO'/BORATE, V. A. [from cor- 
roboratum, ſupine of corroboro, Lat. ] to confirm 
or eſtabliſh an aſſertion; to ſtrengthen or make 
ſtrong. | | 
 CORROBORA/TION, S. the act of 


firengthening ; the confirmation or eftabliſhing | 


-. "0a 
power of increaſing ſtrength, or of ſervice in 
particular bodily weakneſſes, | 
To CORRO®DE, V. A. to eat way by 
degrees, applied to the action of a liquor on 
ſome ſolid body z to prey upon; to conſume, 
or wear away by d HE | 
CORRO/DENT, Part, [corrodens, Lat. 
having the power of ſeparating the particles o 
a body, applied tothe effect of ſome menſtruum, 
or fluid, on ſolid bodies, 
CORROSIBUVLITY,S.the poſſibility of be- 
ing corroſible; the poſſibility of having its 
particles divided by ſome menſtruum or li- 


uor. 25 
CORRO'SIBLE, Adj. [from corroſum, 


conſumed, or ſeparated by ſome liquor or men- 
ftruum. 8 ö 

CORRO'SIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being liabie to have its particles ſeparated by a 
menſtruum. : 

CORROYVSION, 8. the diſſolution or ſe- 
paration of the particles of a body by an acid or 
ſaline liquor or menſtruum. | | 

CORRO'SIVE, Adj. having the powerof 
infinuating itſelf between, and ſeparating the 
particles of a body; having the power of fret- 
ting, vexing, or of making a perſon uneaſy or 


angry. 
CORRO'SIVE, S. that which has the 
power of conſuming, eating, or waſting. away; 
that which has the power of fretting, giving 
pain, or rendering a perſon uneaſy. | 


ty of a corroſive, - 8 5 

CORROY/SIVENESS. S, the quality where - 
by a fluid inſinuates itſelf between the pores 
of a ſolid body, ſeparates them, or waſtes it 
away, | . 
CORRU'/GANT, Part. [corragans, Lat.] 
having the power of wrinkling, or contractin 
into wrinkles, | 
To CORRU/ GATE, V. A. gatum, 
ſupine of corrugo, Lat.] to wrinkle. 3 
CORRUGATTION, S. the act of drawing 
or contracting into wrinkles. 


of corruptio, Lat.] to alter the qualities of a 
body by putrifying. Figuratively, to engage a 
ar $4 to do ſomething contrary to his inclina- 
tion or conſcience by bribes or 3 to ſpoil; 
to vitiate; or render bad. Neuterly, to grow 


CORRU!/PT, Adi. [corruptus, Lat.] vi- 
tious; void of moral goodneſs; Joſt to 


rotten, 


applied to things, 

CORRU/PTER, S. that which putrifies, 
or taints. One who, by ill example, or baſe 
motives, ſeduces a perſon to vice. 
CORRUPTIBILITY, S. the poſſibility of 


2. truth by ſome additional proof; the act of 
confirming ; addittion of ſtrength, : | 


being corrupted, putrified or rendered 7 


| CORROBORA'TIVE, | Adj, having be 


Lat.] that which may have its particles eaten, 


CORRO/SIVELY, Adv. in the man- 
ner of, or like a corroſive z having the quali- 


To CORRU'PT, V. A. [corruptutn, ſupine 


piety ; biaſſed by bribes. Tainted; rotten, 
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action whereby a body loſes all its properties 


lucrative motives ; the means by which any 


. of a corrupted body z vice. 


plied to ſuch plants as have a compound diſcous 


', CORRU/PTIBLE, Adj. that which may | 


be purified or grow rotten ; that which may 
be deſtroyed or rendered vitious- | 
CORRU?/PTION, S. [corruptio, Lat.] the 


or qualities for a certain time, or whereby its 
form is altered, and its qualities changed from 
what they were before; rottenneſs, In Mo- 
rality, a change from virtue to vice, In Poli- 
tics, a ftate wherein perſons act only from 


rſon may be rendered vitious; or a thing may 

made rotten» In Surgery, the matter. 
contained in an ulcer or. wound, called pus by 
practitioners. In Law, the taint which grows 
to a perſon or his heirs, - on account of his 
having been guilty of felony or treaſon. 


. K . 
COT 

diameter intercepted between the center and the 
right fine, and always equal to the fine of the 
complement of the arch. 25 
COSME'TIC, Adj. { xocenTines, Gr,] ha- 
ving the power of improving the perſonal 
charms ; beautifying ; or heightening beauty, 
COSMUICAL, Adj, [#ooaixes, Gr.] rela- 
ting to the world. In Aſtronomy, riſing toge- 
ther, or in the ſame degree of the ecliptic with 
the ſun.” | 
COSMTCALLY, Adv. at the ſame time 
with the ſun. * 

COSMO/GONY, S. [from ash, Gr. 
22 the riſe, origin, or creation of the 
world, | | | 

COSMO/GRAPHER, S. [from X0G(40Gy 
Gr, and ygaqw] one who compoſes a deſerip- 


CORRU!/PTIVE, Adj. having the power tian of the relation, fitneſs, figure, and diſpo- 


or quality of rendering tainted or rotten ; or 

of making vitious. 2 
CORRU!'PTLESS, Adj, that which cannot 

be corrupted, | 
CORRU!/PTNESS, S. the quality or ſtate 


CORSAIR, S. [Fr. corſaro, Ital.] an 
armed veſſel, which, without any letter of 
marque, ſtops and plunders merchants veſſels, 
eſpecially thoſe which are in the. Medi- 
terranean ſea; a pirate. 


CORSE, S. [corpſe Fr.] a poetical word | 


for a carcaſe or dead body, 
© CO/RSELET, S. [Fr. corſalerto, Ital.] a 
little armour for the fore part of the body. 


' CO'RTICAL, Adj. [from corticis, genitive | 


of cortex, Lat, bark] barky; belonging to the 
outward port of any thing, In Anatomy, the 
cortical 
part, See BRAIN. fs 
CORTICA'TED, Adj. [corticatus, Lat.] 
reſembling the bark of a tree. 
CoORTIcOSE, Adj. [corticoſus, Lat.] full 
of bark. 3 
COR SC ANT, Part. 22 part. of 
A 150 glittering by flaſhes ; flaſhing, 
_ CORUSCA'TION, S. [corruſcatio, Lat.] a 
quick, ſudden, and ſhort darting of ſplendor ; 
a flaſh; a glittering ligt. 
CORYMBATED, Adj. [from corymbus, 
Lat.] in Botany, abounding or garniſhed with 
branches of berries. | 
_ CORY MBI'FEROUS, Adj, [from corym- 
bus, and fero, Lat, to bear] in Botany, ap- 


2 without any down adhering to their 
eeds. : : : 
CORY'MBUS, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a 
round cluſter of berries, like thoſe of the ivy. 

__ COSF/CANT, S. in Geometry, the ſecant 


of an arch, which is the complement of another 


arch to go degrees. 

CO'SIER, S. [couſer, Fr. to ſew] a boteher; 
a low-lived perſon; a word of contempt, 
« Squeak out your cofter catches. Shak, 


ubſtance of the brain, is its exterior | 


fition of all the parts of the world. 

COSMO'/GR APHY,S. | from xocpue;, Gr. 
the world, and yeaqw] a deſcription of the ſe- 
veral parts of the world ; or the art of deli- 
neating its ſeveral bodies according to their 
magnitudes, motions, relations, &c. It con» 
ſiſts of geography and aftronomy, 

COSMO. ITER, or COSMOPOH LI. 
TAN, S. [from %o7a0;, Gr. and ronmn;] a 
citizen of the world; one who is at home in 
all companies, and in all countries, | 

COST, S. ſceſare, Ital.] the price, or mo- 
ney given for the purchaſe of a thing; charge; 
expence, Figuratively, ſumptuouſneſs ; lux- 
ury ; loſs; detriment, 5 
To COST, V. N. [preter and participle 
preter ce; of coftare, * coufter, Fr.] to be 
purchaſed or bought at a particular ſum. 

CO/STAL, Adj. [from caſta, Lat, a rib] 
belonging to the ribs, _ 

CO/STARD, S. [from cefter, a head] the 
head or ſkull, - © Take him over the coftard 
with the belt.“ Shak, In Gardening, a 
round bulky apple, ſomewhat reſembling the 
head. 

CO'STIVE, Adj. [conftipatus, Lat. con- 
flipe, Fr.] bound in the body; going ſeldom 
to ſtool, Figuratively, hardened, © Clay ia 
dry ſeaſons is coftive, hardening with the ſun. 
Mortim. FH 
_ , CO'STIVENES, S. in Medicine, a pre- 
ternatural detention of the excrements,attended 
with a difficulty of diſcharging them. 

CO\/STLINESS, S. ſumptuouſneſs; expen- 
ſiveneſs; the great value, or ſum required for 
che purchaſe of a thing. 

CO'STLY, Adj. requiring a large ſum, or 
much money for its purchaſe ; expenfive, Fi- 
guratively, rare ; valuable, | 

COS/TVS, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a ſweet 
ſcented herb. | ; 

COT, S. [cote, Sax. czot. Brit, kot, Iſl. and 
Belg. ] a ſmall, low, and mean houſe; a hut. 

COTA/NGENT,S, in Geometry, the com- 
plemert of an arch, which is the complemen 


COSINE, S. in Geometry, the patt of the 


of another to gg degrees, | 
| COTEM- 
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COTE'MPORARY, Adj. [from con and ere, or ſtipulate j to agree with a petſon on 


" Fempus, Lat.] living st the ſame time with an- certain conditions, | 5 
other, See CONTEMPORARY, - COVENANT EE, S. in Law, one who is 
 CO/T-LAND, S. land belonging to a cottage. | a party in an agreement, or covenant, 

* CO/T-QUEAN, S. [from cote, Sax. a houſe. | COVE/NANTER, S. one who makes an 
and guean, of cen or guena, Sax. or cent, | agreement with another, © 
Soth. a wife, or wha] a perſon who offici- | COVE!/NOQUS, Adj. [from coin] in Law, 
ouſly concerns himſelf with women's affairs, | fraudulent ; with an intention to deceive of 
Cet, its abbreviation, is only in uſe, cheat, ** Covenous leaſes.” Bac, , © 
CO'TTAGE, S. [See COT] a little mean | CO'VENTRY, S. a large and populous city 
houſe or hut, | ? | of Warwickſhire, on the little river Sherborne, 
CO'TTAGER, S. one who dwells in a hut, | remarkable for the blue tinge of its water. It 
or cottage, In Law, one who lives on a com- drives a conſiderable trade, and the manufac- - 
mon without paying rent, and without any] ture of tammiſe is their principal employment, 
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lands of his own. 


* COTTON, 8. [cortron, Brit. cottone, Ital. 


were more carefully dyed, might bid fair for 


a more general conſumption at home, as well 


as a great export to our colonies and foreign 


markets on the continent, | 
To COUCH, V. N. ſcoucher, Fr.] to lie 


down on a bed; to lie down on the knees bent 


under, applied to beaſts; to lie in wait or am- 
buſh ; to lay under as a ſtratum. © The deep 
which coucheth beneath. Deut. xxxiii. 13, 
To ſtoop or fink down, through preſſure of a 
Heavy burthen, or through pain, fear, or re- 
ſpect; to include; to compriſe z to urge by 
way of implication. ©. The great argument 
for a future ftate, is couched in the words I 
have read.“ Arterbury, To include by way 
of analogy or indirectly; to incline a ſpear in a 


proper poſture for attack. Couch their ſpears. 


Par. Let. In Surgery, to depreſs, or take off 
a film, which obſtructs the fight, called im- 
properly, couching the eye, or coucbing a patient, 
inſtead of couching à cataract. 

COUCH, S. | from the verb] a long ſeat 


furniſhed with a mattraſs, on which people 


lie down for repoſe, or eaſe. Figuratively, a 
bed, | 
COU'/CHANT, part. [Fr.] lying down; 
ſquatting. In Heraldry, applied to the poſture 
of a beaſt lying with bis belly on the ground, 
his legs bent under him, and his head looking 
upwards. | | 

COUCHEYE, S. [Fr.] the time of going to 
bed, oppoſed to levee. 

COU'CHER, S. one who couches perſons 
for cataraQts ; an occuliſt, 


, COUVE, S. [from conwrir, Fr.] a ſmall 
| 


creek or bay; a ſhelter, or cover, | 

CO'VENANT, S. [ convenan, Fr. conven- 
tum, Lat.] an agreement between two perſons; 
a writing, containing the terms of a contract 


- or agreement, ' 


To CO'VENANT, V. N. to bargain ; to 


next to weaving of ordinary ribbands, particu- 
larly black, The buildings are old; In this 


late it had but two pariſſi- churches, Holy Tri- 
nity and St. Michael; but a third has been 
lately added, which is called St. John the Bap- 
tiſt. It is united to the fee of Litchfield, 
where the cathedral is. Coventry crdſs is a 
fine Gothic ſtructure, and at the S. end of the 
town is a tall ſpire, all that is left of the Grey 
Friars church, Its weekly markets are Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays, It holds annual fairs on 
May 2, for horſes, cows, and ſheep ; Friday 
in Trinity week, forflannels, linnen, and woot- 
len; and the firſt day is a repreſentation of la- 
dy Godiva on horſeback, and a proceſſion of 
the inhabitants; November 1, ſor linnen, and 


woollen cloth, and horſes. It lies 15 miles . 


of Warwick, and ninety N. W. of London. 
Lat, 52 deg. 29 min. N. long. 2 deg. 27. 
min. W. 


To COVER, V. A. [couvrir, Fr.] to 


ſpread, or overſpread with ſomething; to con- 
ceal under ſomething; to hide by falſe appear-. 
ances, or ſpecious pretexts; to overwhelm, or 
bury. © Raillery and wit ſerve only to cover 
nonſenſe with ſhame.” Watts. To conceal, 
as in a wrapper, from human ſighht. Cha- 
rity thall cover a multitude of fins,”” 1 Pe- 
ter iv. 8. To copulate with the other ſex, ap- 
plied to horſes, To wear a hat, or other co- 
vering on the head. To be covered in the 


| preſence of the king,” Dryd. a 


COVER, S. that which is ſpread over an- 
other. Figuratively, concealment; a ſpecious 
pretence to conceal or hide a perſon's deſigns 
uſed with for. The pretence of it is a hand- 
ſome cover for imperfections. Collier. 

COVER, S. ſhelter; a place free from 
danger, uſed with ander. Whilſt the arm: 
was under cover.”* Clarend, © 8 

COVERING, S. dreſs ; any thing ſpread 


over another. 


CO'VERLET, S. [from couvrir —_— 
| 3 


coton, Fr.] the down of the fruit of the cot- city two parliaments have been held, the one 
on- tree. Cotton likewiſe ſignifies a coarſe kind | in the reign of king Henry IV. called Parlia- 

of cloth made of its threads, when ſpun, The | mentum indoctorum, and the other in that of b 
Mancheſter velvet, which is made of this ſub- king Henry VI. denominated Parliamentum 
ſtance, both on account of its beauty and wear, | diabolicum, as attainders paſſed in it againſt a 
xecommends the growing of cotton in our | the Vorkiſts. It is governed by a mayor, who { 
Weſt-Indian iſlands very ftrongly ; and if it | returns two members to parliament, - Till of ' 


Fr.] the uppermoſt part of the bed-cloaths ; 


or an ornamental covering thrown over the reft 
of the bed-cloaths. oF ; 
 CO'VERT, S. [couvert, Fon] © ſhelter, or 
lace of defence from danger z a 
ing place. „„ 2 
O WERT, Adj. convert, Fr.] ſheltered ; 
pot open, or expoſed, Figuratively, ſecret ; 
private; concealed by ſome fair pretext, or ſpe- 
cious appearance,” Open war, or covert 
guile. Par. Loft, In Law, under protection or 
ſhelter ; hence femme couvert, is uſeg for a mar- 
ried woman, Covert way, in Fortification, a 


icket or hid- 


\ ſpace of ground, level with the field on the edge 


of the ditch, three or fourfathom broad, ranging 
round the half moons, or other works, 

- CO'VERTLY, Adj. in a ſecret, cloſe, pri- 
vate, or indirect manner. 

CO'VERTNESS, S. the quality of being 
hidden; unperceived ; indirect; or inſidious. 
" CO'VER TURE, S. ſhelter ; defence againft 
any danger or. inconvenience, Figuratively, a 
ſpecious pretext or appearance to conceal a bad 
deſign. In Law, the ſtate or condition of a 
married woman, 

To CO'VET, v. A. [convoiter Fr.] to de- 
ſire vehemently what a perſon is not poſſeſſed 
of; to proſecute, or endeavour to acquire with 
great eagerneſs, * Covert earneſtly the beſt 
gifts.“ x Cor. xii. 31. Neuterly, to have 2 
ſtrong and violent deſire. : 

COIVETABLE, Adj. that which is proper 
or fit, or worthy to be defired or wiſhed for. 

CO/VETOUS, Adj. [ convorteux, convoiteuſe, 
Fr.] exceſſively deſirous of; inordinately eager 
after the acquiring and preſerving of money; 


avaricious; deſirous; fond; or eager to poſ- 


ſeſs, uſed in a good ſenſe. ** Covetous of wiſ- 
dom.“ SZak. 4 | 

CO'VETOUSLY, Adv. in a greedy, ava - 
ricious manher.. \ | 
__ CO/\VETOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing inordinately fond of money, or eager after 

IN, - 4 
* COVEY, S. [counde, Fr.] a hatch; or 
an old bird with her young; a number or col- 
lection of birds near one another. 

COUGH. S. [pronounced cf, from kuch, 
Belg. ] in Medicine, a convulſive motion of the 
diaphragm, muſcles of the larnix, thorax, and 
abdomen, violently ſhaking and expelling the 
air drawn into the lungs by inſpiration, with a 
noiſe like that of an exploſion, intended by 
nature to unburthen the trachea of the lymph 
or ſerous humour, with which its glands are 
overcharged, 


EET u 
To COUCH, V. N. [lachen, Belg. 4%, 


11.] to have the diaphragm or lungs con vulſed 
by the irritation of ſerous humours, which they 


- endeavour to expel, and by that means cauſe a 


noiſe like an exploſion ; to make a noiſe in en- 
deavouring to diſcharge the trachea or lungs of 
the lymph with which it is overcharged, on 


| account of the. ſtoppage of perſpiration. Ac- 
ts ; 8 — 9 ; 


tively, to eject or clear by coughing, uſed with 
. f | * | F | 2 
COU'GHER, 8. a perſon affected with a 


cough. | | 
 CO/VIN, or CO'VINE. S. [covenir, or 

couvrir, Fr, to hide] an agreement between 

two or more, in order to cheat a peaſon, | 

CO'/VING. S. from cove or convrir, Fr, 
to cover] in Building, applied to houſes pro- 
jecting over the ground plot, or the turned pro- 
jecture arched with timber, lathed and plaſter- 
ed, under which people may walk dry during a 
ſhower. ; 1 

COULD, [the preter-imperfe& of can] was 
able; or had in my power to. 
| CO/ULTER, S. ſculter, Lat.] the ſharp 
iron, which cuts the earth perpendicular to the 
plough- ſhare, : | 

COUNCIL, S. [concilium, Lat. conſeil, Fr.] 
an aſſembly met together to conſider, examine, 
or deliberate on any ſubject. | 

COU/NCIL-BOARD, 8. 1 BOARD] 
a table at which matters of ſtate are taken 
into conſideration, | | | 

COU/NSEL, S. [cenfilium, Lat. conſeil, 
Fr, conſiglio, Ital.] advice, or directions given 
to a perſon to regulate his conduct, and form 
his purſuits by. In Law, a perſon who pleads 
at the bar, an abbreviation of the word coun- 
ſeller, : REO 8 
To COU'NSEL, V. A. [conſeiller, Fr.] to 
give advice, or inform a perſon of the moſt 
advantageous way of regulating any point 
in his conduct, or ordering any particu- 
x meaſure z to adviſe any particular mea» 
ure. | | 5 

COUNSELLABLE, Adj, ready to follow. 
the advice or perſuaſion of others, 25 

COU'/NSELLOR, S. one who gives advice 
to, or endeavours to perſuade another; a con- 
fidant. Figuratively, one whoſe province it is 
to adviſe in matters of ſtate. In Law, a per- 
ſon who is conſulted on any difficulty ariſing in 
any writing, who pleads at the bar, and has 
been admitted as a barriſter. 1 15 

COU'NSELLORSHIP, S. the office, or 
poſt of a counſellor. 

To COUNT, V. A. (nw Fr. computa, 
Lat ] to number, or tell; to reckon; to 
eſteem ; to account, or loo upon in any parti- 
cular light; to impute or charge, uſed with 79. 
© All the impoſſibilities which poets count to 
extravagance of looſe deſcription.” Roque, 
Neuterly, to draw as a conſequence fram ; 
to found or build a ſcheme- or argument 


pon. f 

COUNT, S. [compte, Fr.] See COM pr. 

COU'NT, S. comte, Fr. comes, Lat.] a 
nobleman who poſſeſſes a domain erected into a 
county, in rank between a duke and a baron, 
and bears on his arms a coronet adorned with 
three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted with . 
three large leaves, wheredf thoſe in the middle 
and extremities advance above the reſt. 
_ COU/NT- 
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pear in defence of. He did countenance the 


Horſe's forehand that lies between the ſhoulder 


of to deſtroy or counteract the effects of an- 


COU 
COUNNTABLE, Adj. that which may be 


numbered. | 
.  COUNTE'NANCE, 8. [contenance, Fr.] 


features, Figuratively, air, or look. To keep 


corntenance, a compoſure of the features and | paſt: 


complexion wherein they undergo no change. 
Figuratively, protection, patronage, ſupport, 
Give countenance to piety and virtue.“ Atterb, 

To COUNTE/'NANCE, V. A. from the 
8 to ſupport, favour, or protect. Figu- 
ratively, to act ſuitable to; to keep up the 
appearance of a thing; to encourage; to ap- 


6 landing in his long-boat. Watts, _ 
COUNTENANCER, S. one who appears 
in behalf, or encourages a perſon or deſign. 
COUNTER, S. [ contoir, Fr.] a falſe piece 
of moncy, uſed as a means of reckoning, Fi- 
guratively, money, uſed in contempt ; the ta- 
ble or board on which goods are ſhewn, or mo- 
ney told in a ſhop. In Farriery, that part of a 


and under the neck, 

COUNTER, Adv. [ contre, Fr, contra, 
Lat.] in oppoſition ; contrary, 

To COUNTERA'CT, V. A. to deſtroy 
the power of any cauſe, by acting contrary to 
It, | 

To COUNTERBA'/LLANCE, V. A. to 
weigh one thing againſt another. Figurative- 
ly, to act againſt with an oppoſite effect. 

To COUNTERBU/FF, V. N. to beat back 
a thing in motion, in a direction contrary to 
that in which it moved at firſt ; to ſtrike or 
beat back. i N | 

COUNTERBU/FF, S a blow which makes 
a thing move in a contrary direction; aftroke 
which makes a thing recoil, 

COUNTE'RCHANGE, S. a mutual 
changing of things between two or more per- 
ſons. 

To COUNTE'RCHANGE, V. N. to give 
and receive; to change one thing for another. 

COUNTERCH ARM, S. a ſpell made uſe 


other. 

To COUNTERCHA RM, V. A. to de- 
ſtroy the effect of a charm by counteraQing it. 

To COUNTERCHE CK, V. A. to flop 
by a ſudden obſtruction or oppoſition. 

To COUNTERDRA'W, V. A. to copy 
a defign by means of a fine linen cloth, oiled 
paper, or other tranſparent ſubſtance, where- 
on the ſtrokes appearing, are followed or tra- 
ced with a pencil. | 

To COUNTE'RFEIT, V. A. [contre- 
fait, from certrefaire, Fr.] to copy or imitate 
with an intention to make the thing paſs for 
an original; to imitate ; to reſemble. Figu- 
ratively, to put on the appearance of ſome- 
thing 1eally excellent. 

COUNTE'/RFEIT, S. made or copied 
from another, with an intention to be paſſed 


„ 


tively, deceitful; hypocritical. 
COUNTE/REEIT, S. one who 


ed as an original; a forger, | 
COUNTERFEITER, S. a forger 3 one 

who imitates a thing with intention to paſs 

the reſemblance as an original, Uſed in an 

ill ſenſe. : | II 
COUNTE'REEITLY, Adv. with 

31 fictitiouſſy; with diſſimulation or hypo- 

criſy. a | 


method uſed in meaſuring the joints, by tranſ- 
ferring the breadth of a mortoiſe to the place in 
the timber where the tenon is to be, in ozder 
to make them fit each other. | 
COUNTE'RLIGHT, S. in Painting, a 
window or light oppoſite to any thing which 
makes it appear to a diſadyantage. 3 
To COUNTERMA'ND, V. A. [contre- 
mander, Fr.] to order ſomething contrary to 
what has been commanded ; to contradict, or 
repeal an order, Figuratively, to oppoſe ; to 
ſet one's ſelf in oppoſition to the commands of 
another, | | 
ToCOUNTERMA'RCH, V. A, to march 
in a direction oppoſite to that in which an ar- 
my began; to march back, | 
COUNTERMA'RCH, S. in War, a 


whereby the men in the front come to be in 


which preceded, | 
COUNTERMA'RK, S. a ſecond or third 


ral perſons, that it may not be opened but ia 
the preſence of them all. 


raneous paſſage made by the beſieged in ſearch 
of the enemy's mine, to take out the powder, 
give air to it, or any other ways fruſtrate its 
effects. 

To COUN TERMINE, V. A, [from the 
noun] to dig a paſſage into an enemy's mine, 
by which the powder may be taken out, air 


ſign; to counterwork or defeat by ſecret mea- 
ſures. a 
COUNTERMO!'TION, S. a motion oppo- 
fite or contrary to another, 8 
COUNTERMU'RE, S. [contremur, Fr.] 
a little wall built cloſe to another, to ſtrengthen 
and ſecure it. |: Tt 
 COUNTERNOVSE, S. a ſound or noiſe 
made in oppoſition to another, in order to 
drown it, and hinder its being heard, \ 


vent, or aperture, oppoſite to another, 
COU'NTERPANE, S. [contrepornt, Fr.] a 
cloth or ornamental covering laid over a bed. 


COU'N- 


for an original ; forged ; SQitious, Figura- 


F perſonates = 
another; an impoſtor; ſomething made in 
imitation of another, with intention to be. 


COUNTERGA'GE, S. in Carpentry, a 


change of the wings and front of a battallion, - 
the rear, Figuratively, a change or alteration - 
of meaſures, or conduct, oppoſite to thoſe 
mark put on a bale of goods belonging to ſeve- 


given to it, or other means uſed to fruſtrate - 
its intention. Figuratively, to fruſtrate a de- 


COUNTERO/PENING, S. an opening, 


of a contrary tendency. 


\- COUNTER-TE/NOR, S. one of the mean 
or middle parts of muſic, ſo called becauſe op- 


| - ther; to be of equal force with another, Fi- 


cov 


cov 


COUNTERPART, S. a part oppoſite td, \ which is contraty to that of another. In 


or which anſwers another, | 

- COU/NTERPLEA, S. the plea of a re- 
fpondent to that of another ; a reply, in order 
to oppoſe the plea of another. | 

To COUNTERPLOYT, V. A. to play one 
plot againſt another ; to endeavour to hinder 
the effects of, by forming and carrying on one 

COUNTERPLOYT, S. a ſtratagem or ar- 
tifice oppoſed to another, ; ; 
To CUONTERPOVISE, V. A. [from con- 
rre and poidt, Fr.] to plate one weight againſt 
another; to act againſt with equal weight. 
Figuraitvely, to produce a contrary action by 
an equal weight ; to act with equal power 
againſt any perſon or cauſe, A Rs 
' COUNTERPOTSE, S. 2 weight which is 
heavy enough to counterbalance another, Fi- 
gurativcly, an equivalent, or thing of equal 
worth with another. 

COUNTERPOVISON, S. a medicine by 
which the effects of poiſon are hindered, or 
counterafted, * | i 

COUNTERPRE/SSURE, S. an oppoſite 
force or preſſure, by which that which preſſes 
the contrary way is counterpoiſed, or dg- 
ſtroyed. 88 | 

To COUNTER-RO'LL, V. A. [See 
CONTROL] to detect frauds by a check, or 


counter - accbdunt. } 


COUNTERSCARP, S. [eonterſcarpe, Fr.] 


in Fortification, that part of the ditch which is | 


next the camp, or the aclivity or exterior part 
of the ditch next the country, or field; ſome- 


times it is taken for the whole coverway, or 


glacis, | 
To COUNTERSVGCN, V. A. to ſign an 


order or inftrument figned beſore by a king orf g 
perſon of higher rank; thus when a charter is | 


Gigned by the king, and afterwards by the ſecre- 
, the latter is ſaid to counterſgu it. 


poſite to the tenor. 
COUNTERTU RN, S. in Dramatic Poe- 
tty, the catafafis, height, or full growth of a 
play, which deſtroys the expectation, embroils 
the action in new difficulties, and leaves a 
perſon diſtant from that hope in which it found 
him. ES | | 
To COUNTERVMIL, S. [contra and wa- 
ies, Lat.] to act with a force oppoſite to ano- 


guratively, to be equal to; to compenſate for; 
to counterbalance. | > | 

_ COUNTERV MIL, S. equal weight or 
force; power or value ſufficient to oppoſe or 
hinder any contrary effect, or objection. Fi- 
guratively, a compenſation, or that which is 
of equal worth with ſomething elſe. 
COUNTERVIE'W, S. oppoſition, or a 

_ Htuation in which two perſons front each 
ether, Figuratively, oppoſition, or a deſign 


Painting, à cotitra% or fituation in which 
two thi 1gs illuſtrate or ſet off each other. 
' To COUNTERWO'RK, V. A. to endea- 
vbur to hinder” another effect by acting againſt 
it; to counterack, _* | | 
COVU'NTESS, S. [conteffe, Fr.] the wife 
of a count or earl, 
COU/NNTING-HOUSE, 8. a place of 
room where traders ſettle and poſt their books, 
or keep their accounts. 
- COUNTLESS, Adj. that which cannat be 
numbered or counted. . VAL 
- COU'NTRY, S. ſcontree, Fr.] a track of 
land under one governor, Figuratively, thoſe 
parts of a kingdom which are at a diftance 
from cities or courts; the place of any perſon's 
birth, or dwelling ; the inhabitants of any 
kingdom, 5 
COUNTRY, Adj. rude; unpolite ; un- 
cultivated ; ruftic, At a diſtance in ſituation, 
or oppoſition in principles, to the court, Fi- 
guratively, rude; untaught ; ignorant. Country- 
dance, ſeems to be derived from the French, 
which ſignifies that the partners ſtand oppo- 
ſite to each other; but not ſrom its being 4 
manner of dancing peculiar to the country. 
_ COUNTRYMAYN, 8. one born in the 
fame kingdom or ſhire with another. Figura- 
tively, a perſon bred at a diffance from cities or 
courts ; of ruſtic behayiour, and uncultivated 
underſtanding ; a farmer, or huſbandman. 
COU NTV, S. [conte, Fr.] a ſhire, of 
portion of the realm into whick the kingdom 
is divided; an eartdowr, . _ ? 
COUPE'E,_S. [Fr.] in dancing, a motion 
made with the leg forwards, while the other 
is a little bent and” ſuſpended from the 
round. , | a 
COU'PLE, S. [cowple, Fr. copula, Lat.] a 
chain, or band which holds dogs together ; 
two; a pair. Figuratively, a male and fe- 
male joined in marrifige. e. 
To CO PLE, V, A. [copalo, Lat. See the 
noun] to chain or faſten two or more dogs to- 
gether, Figuratively, to join two or more 
things of the ſame kind together; to join two 
perſons together in marriage; to join in em- 
braces, or copulate, | : 
COU'PLET. 8. two verſes rhiming to- 
gether, Figuratively, a pair. F'er that her 
e golding couplers are diſcloſed.” SH. 
COURAGE, S. a manly braveneſs of 
mind, which enables a perſon to run any risks, 
undergo any difficulties, and confront any dan- 
gers, ariſing from a ſenſe of duty, and a fear 
of offending him that made us. © 
COURA/GEOQUS, Adj. [courageux, Fr.] 
reſolutely bold, and undertaking any enter- 
prize, though attended with dangers, and furs 


1 « 


| rounded wtth difficulties, 


COURA'GEOUSLY, Adv, in a manner 
free from fear, and reſolutely oppofing dif- 
ficulties and dangers. b N 
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Cou R ANT, or CO RANTIO, S. {cou- 
rente, Fr.] any thing which is ſpread or pub- 
| liſhed quickly; hence courant has been uſed for 
the title of a news paper. | 
- To COURB, V. N. '[courber, Fr.] to 
bend; to bow z to ſtoop in a ſuppliant man- 
ner. Curb and woo for leave. Shak. 
COURIER, S. [Fr. from ceurir, Fr. to 
run] a meſſenger ſent in haſte with diſpatches 
relating to the ſtate; an expreſs. 
CoObRsSE, S. a race. Figuratively, the 
place where races are run, A turn, or order 
of ſucceſſion, uſed with in, © Every one in 
his courſe.” A methodical procedure; a 
ſeries wherein the ſeveral parts have a mutual 
. dependence on each other, and compriſe the 
whole of any ſcience or ſyſtem. A courſe of 
philoſopby, chemiſtry, Sc.“ A method or 
manner of action or proceeding ; method of 
life; or train of action; natural inclination ; 
a ſcries or conſequence, In Cookery, a num- 
ber of diſhes ſet at one time on a table, In 
Architecture, a continued range of ſtones, leys] 
or of the ſame height throughout the whole 
length of a building, without any interruption 
or aperture, In Sea Affairs, the tract or line 
in which a ſhip ſails, Courſes, the main. fail 
and fore-ſail of a ſhip. Words of courſe, ſignify 
thoſe that are merely complimental, without 


any intention or idea in the mind of the perſon | 


making uſe of them. | 
To COURSE, V. A. to hunt ; to purſue 
game; to purſue with dogs that hunt in view ; 
to exerciſe in running or galloping. Neuterly, 
to run; to paſs; or make itſelf a paſſage ; to 
rove. 8 
COU/RSER, S. a ſwift horſe. | : 
. COURT, 8. [car, Fr. corte, Ital.] the 
place where a prince refides ; a hall or apart- 
ment, wherein juſtice is adminiſtered ; an open 
ſpace before a houſe ; a ſmall place encloſed 
with buildings, excepting an avenue which leads 
ro it, and having no paſſage at the other end. 
Figuratively, the retinue or perſons which at- 
tend on a prince in his palace; any juriſdiction, 
military, civil, or eccleſiaſtical. 
To COURT, V. A. to woo ; to endeavour 
to engage the affections of a woman, with a 
view of marriage. Figuratively, to ſollicit; 
to ſeek after with eagerneſs ; to flatter ; to en- 
deavour to pleaſe, or to infinuate one's ſelf into 
the good graces of another. | 0 
COU/RT-HAND, S. a large ſquare cha- 
racter, abounding in abbreviations, in which 
records and law proceedings were formerly 
wrote. 3 
COURTEO'US, Adj. [courteis, Fr.] affa- 
ble; polite ; full of reſpect and civility. 
_ COURTEC'USLY, Adv. in a reſpectful, 
civil, complaiſant manner. | | 
COURTEO'/USNESS, S. civil, affable, and 
complaiſant behaviour, tending to gain the af- 
fection of another. e 


[courtiſane, Fr. cortegiania, Ital.] an unchaſte 
woman; a proftitute., _ | 5 

COU/RTESY, S. [ceurtoifie, Fr. cortefia 
Ital.] a genteel, affable, and polite addrels, 
whereby a perſon engages eſteem and affeCtion z 
an act of kindneſs, civility, or reſpect. Fi- 
Oey; the method in which women ſhew 
their reſpect of ceremony, i. e. by bending the 
knecs and finking the body. In Law, a tg- 
nure, not of right, but purely by the favour 
and good nature of others. Courteſy of Eng- 
land, is applied to a right which a perſon has 
to an Inheritance, who marries an heireſs, that 
has a child by him, after both the and the 
child are dead, | 

COURTIE'R, S. one who frequents the 
courts of princes z one who eſpouſes the mea- 
ſures of the court, in oppoſition to thoſe of the 
country; one who ſollicits and eadeavours to 
engage the affections or eſteem of another, 

COU'RTLIKE, Adj. elegant; polite ; re- 
ſembling the court. 

_ COU'RTLINESS, S. elegance of manners, 
civility of behaviour, and politeneſs of ad- 
dreſs. 9 a 

COURTLV, Adj. relating to, favouring, 
or flattering the court. Excuſe ſome coartly 
ſtrains. Pope, Adverbially, in the man- 
ner of courtiers; elegantly. ; 

To COU/R TSEY, V. N. [pronounced curt- 
ſey] to fink the body by bending the knees, 
applied to the method uſed by the fair ſex, to 
ſhew their reſpect and breeding. 

COU'R TSHIP, S. the act of endeavouring 
to gain the favour of a ſuperior, or the affec- 


tions of a woman. 

COU!SIN, S. [ confine, * cugino, Ital.] a 
title of relation, applied to thoſe who are born 
of two ſiſters, or two brothers. Figuratively, 
a title given by the king to a nobleman, eſpe- 
cially to ſuch as form the privy council, 
COW, S. the female of the larger or black 
cattle, whoſe milk is uſed for food, as. likewiſe 
for making butter or cheeſe ; its young are cal- 
led calves ; the male a bull; and its fleſh, when 
killed, beef. . 
To COW, V. A. [by contraction from 
corvurd] to depreſs, to keep in great ſubjec- 
tion, fo as to render a perſon timorous and 
unable to undertake any bold and generous ac- 
tion, | 
CO'WARD, S. [couard, Fr, cobarde, or 
covarde, Span.] a perſon who is vitiouſly ti- 
morous, or afraid of oppoſing any danger; a 
word of great reproach, 
CO/WARDICE, S. an exceſſive timorouſ- 
neſs, which renders a perſon the cantempt of -- 
his adverſaries, and the ſcorn of his friends. 
CO'WARDLINESS, S. the quality of a&t- 
ing like a coward, or a perſon void of cou- 
rage. 
CO/WARDLY, in the manner of a perſon 
who is afraid to ſhew reſentment, or oppoſe an 


COURTESA'N, or COURTEZANN, S. 


enemy, 
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'To COWER, V.N, [owurrian, Brit; cour- | 


ber, Fr.] to ſtoop by bending the knees, ap- 
plied to beafts, -Figuratively, to ſtoop or hang 
over a thing, applied to the attitude of a hu- 
man creature. 

CO/'WERED, Part. in the Weſt country, 
unskimmed, — milk cheeſe,” cheeſe 
made of milk, that has not been skimmed. 

COWISH, Adj. timorous; fearful to. a 
vice, 


COWL, 8. [cugle, Sax, love Belg. tucul, 


Brit. cucullut, Lat.] a kind. of yeil worn by 


monks ; a veſſel in which water is carried on a 
pole detween two. 

COWLEY, [Abrabam] one of the beſt 
poets of the 17th century, was born near the 


end of Chancery: lane, in Fleet-ſtreet, London, 


in 1618. His father was a grocer, and died 
before he was born; his mother, by the inte- 
reſt of his friends, procured him to be admited 
a king's ſcholar at Weſtminſter ſchool. Even 
here his genius dawned with promiſing rays, 
fince in his 16th year, he publiſhed a collection 


of verſes called Poetical Bloſſoms; tis remark - 


ed of him that he could never remember, even 


at ſchool, the common rules of grammar, but | 


ſupplied that defect by an intimate acquaint» 
ance with books, He was entered at Trinity 


college, Cambridge; whence, notwithſtanding 


the purity of his morals, and the fame of his 
abilities, he was ejected in 1643, and imme- 
diately retired to St. John's college, Oxford, 
His talents were ſo great for public buſineſs, 
that they introduced him to an intimate ac- 


| quaintance with the royal family, occaſioned 


his going to France with the Q mother, and his 
being ſent back again in order to give intelli- 
gence of the affairs of the kingdom ; a charge 
he performed with ſo much ſecreſy and addreſs, 


that he eluded all diſcovery. On the re- eſta- 


bliſhment of the royal family, he retired from 
buſineſs, and living in a private manner, exer- 
ciſed the great talents he poſſeſſed on ſubjects 
worthy of the pen of a man, and the thoughts 
of a CHRISTIAN. - Tho? bleft with great ta- 
lents, hg poſſeſſed no leſs modeſty ; though 
employed in the moſt dangerous affairs, 
he acquitted himſelf with addreſs and eaſe, 
and was accompliſhed with all manner of 


abilities adapted to the greateſt employs. As a 
poet, he is ſuppoſed to have had rather too 


much, than too little wit; to have not been 
Curious enough in the choice of his words, or 
in the harmony of his numbars ; but for ſubli- 
mity of thought, variety of ſtyle, or fertility 
of invention, no one ever ſupaſſed him; ; he 
was no leſs admired for his compoſitions in La- 


tin than thoſe in Engliſh, and when he died at 
Chertſey, in 1667, deſerved the ftately reſpect 
which perſons of the higheſt quality paid him, 


by attending bim to the grave, and truly meri 
ted that 4055 character king Charles beſtowed 
on him: % That he had not 5 a Moree man 


biet bias in en. 


or uapleaſing. 


CO'WSLIP, s. Leibe, Sax.] in Botany” 
a ſmall yellowiſh flower, a ſpecies of the prim. 


roje. 


CO'XCOMB, S. an ignorant pretender to 


knowledge and polite accompliſhments. 


CO CO MIC AL, Adj. foppiſh ; conceited; ; 
affecting an appearance of learning and polite-- 
nels, including the idea of vanity. 


COY, Adj. [coi, Fr.] modeſt ; reſerved ; 


not ſubmitting to the familiarities of a 


lover, or teſtifying any approbation of his ad- 
vances. 


To COY, v. N. [from the adjective] to 
behave with reſerve and diſapprobation of the 


familiarites of a lover ; to condeſcend with rer 
luctance. 
CO'YLY, Adv. with , 3 with un 
willingneſs to admit any advances of a lover. 
CO'/YNESS, S. reſerve; unwillingneſs 
to admit the advances or familiarities of 3 
lover. 


COY'STREL, S. a degenerate kind of | 


hawk. 
COZ, a familiar word, contracted from 


coufin, 

To COZ EN, V. A. to impoſe on a perſon 
by feigned appearances ; to cheat, trick, or 
defraud. 

COZENA'GE, S. the act of impoſing upon 
a perſon by falſe appearances, in order to deprive 
_— his property; a fraud, impoſture, trick, 
or cheat. 


CO/ZENER, S. one who cheats or defrauds 


anotber by means of ſpecious pretences, or falſe 
appearances. 


CRAB, S. [crabba, Sax. hrabbe, Belg, | 


and III. kreb, Dan, and Tevt.] a s 
flat, ſea whell-Aſh; which every year diveſt 
themſelves of their thell, and repair that loſs 
by means of a juice, with which they cover 
their bodies; a wild ſour imall apple,” or 


the tree that bears it. Figuratively, a croſs, 


ſour, moroſe perſon. A wooden engine with 


three claws uſed in launching ſhips, or heav- 


ing them into the docks. In Aſtronom b 
one of the figns of the zodiac. See CA 


CER. In Compoſition, it is uſed for any 8 


ſour or degenerate fruit, as a crab- cherry, 2 
crab- plumb. 


CRA'BBED, Adj. 1 to the temper 


and behaviour of à perſon, ſour, moroſe, 
void of affability. Figuratively, diſagreeable, 
% Three crabbed months. 
Shak. Applied to writings, not eaſy to be 
underſtood; difficult, or perplexing. What- 
ever the crabbedeſt author hath.“ Had. 

CR A'BBEDLY, Adv. in a peeviſſi, moroſe, 
ſour, and unſociable manner. 

CR A'/BBEDNESS, applied to the taſte, four, 
or reſembling that of a crab; applied to the 
looks, croſſneſs; applied to behavionr, moroſe- 
neſs ; and applied to writings, difficulty, or 
hardneſs to be underfiaos, 

CRA'BBER, S. in Natural Hiftory, an ant- 
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mal which preys on ſh, called bkewite a 
water-rat. 


CRA#IBS.EYES, 8, in Pharmacy and Na- 
tural Hiſtory, are found in two ſeparate bags 
on each fide of the ſtomach of the crawfiſh, 
. and are alkaline, abſorbent, and in ſome de- 


gree diuretic, 
CRACK S. [crac, Fr. traeck, Belg.] a 


ſudden burſting, by which the parts of a body 


are ſeparated from each other, Figuratively, 
the chink or chaſm made by the ſeparation of 
the pars of a body; the ſound made by any 
body in burſting or falling; a ſound made by 


a ſudden and quick blow; a flaw, 


To CRACK, V. A. [raeckon, Belg. krek- 
ken, Teut. ] to break intochinks ; ; to break or 
ſplit ; to deſtroy by breaking ; to make a flaw 


in a thing. Neuterly, to burſt ; to ſplit; to 


open in chinks ; to fall or run to ruin; to 
make a loud noiſe by burſting, or from a ſud- 
den blow ; to boaſt, 

CRACK-BRAINED, S: one who is diſor- 
ordered in his intellects, or mad. 

To CR A'CLE. V. N. to make a low and 
frequent noiſe, reſembling that of a bay leaf 
when burnt. - 

CRADLE. S. [cradele, cradel, Sax. crud, 
Brit.] a ſmall moveable bedſtead for children, 


made of wicker-work, and fitted with pieces 


of wood underneath, which make the ſeg- 
ment of a circle, by means of which it is 
rocked to and fro, Figuratively, infancy, In 
Surgery, a kind of caſe reſembling a cradle, in 
which a limb is laid, that has been lately ſet. 
In Ship-building, a frame of timber raiſed along 
the outſide of. a ſhip, by the bulge, ſerving to 
Jaunch ber with greater eaſe and ſecurity, 

To CRADLE, V. A. to lay or rock in a 
cradle, F iguratively, to lay or compoſe, 
46 Cradled in a tomb. Dryd. 

CRAFT, 8. [creft, Sax. kraft, Teut. 


creßt, Brit.] a trade, or mechanic employ; 
2 kind of low cunning, whereby one perſon 


outwits or over-reaches another. 
CRA'FTILY, Adv. in a cunning manner; 


in a manner which includes in it more art 


than honeſty. - 
CRA'FTINESS, S. cunning, 
CRA'FTSMAN, S. an artificer, tradeſ- 
man, manufacturer, or mechanic. 
CRA'FTY, Adj, cunning; full gf art, 


| whereby a perſon over reaches another or car- 


ries on a deiign- againſt him without his diſco- 


very: it includes the idea of {elfiſhneſs, and 


ſometimes diſhoneſty. 
CRAG, S. [ kraeghe, Belg.] a neck, or the 
ſmall end of the neck, applied to a Joint of 


"butcher's meat. A crag of mutton,” 


CRAG, S8. [craig, Brit.] a rough ſteep 
rock; the rugged parts of a rock. 
CRA'GGED, Ad full of ruggednefſes, or 
uneven parts. 
CRA/GGEDNESS, S. the fate of being 


CRA 
RAG, Adj. uneven; broken; rugged. 
To CRAM, V.A. to Ruff by force; or to 
force more into a thing than it can conveniently 
contain; to fill with more food than a perſon 
can conveniently eat; to thruſt down by force, 


turk ies. Neuterly, to eat more than a perſon 
can well bear. 

CRA'MBO, S. [a cant word] a a play in 
which one perſon is obliged to find a rhime to 
a word given him by another. 


grenfo, Ital.] In Medicine, a convulfive or in- 
voluntary contraction of the muſcular part of 
the body, attended with great pain. Figura- 
tively, any reſtraint, which hinders a perſon 


or the firength of his body. 

CRAMP, Adj. attended with difficulties z 
not eaſy to be underſtood 3. a low term. 

To CRAMP, V. A. to contract the muſ- 
culous parts, and thereby occaſion great pain. 
Figuratively, to reſtrain, confine, obſtruct, ox 
binder; to faſten together with cramping 
irons. 


the torpedo, a fiſh Which not only benu 
the hands of thoſe that touch it, but likewiſe 
affects them in the ſame manner, when they 
take it with a line and fiſhing-rod. 

CRANE, S. [ crave, cran, Sax. Iran. Teut. 
 kraene, Belg. garan, Brit.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
a bird with long feet, a long neck, and lo 
beak, preying on fiſh ; an engine, fitted wit 


to draw liquor out of bottles or caſks. 


any creek or ſhore ; likewiſe the money paid 
for the uſe of a crane, 


in Anatomy, an aſſemblage of bones, whic 
involve and include the cerebellum and. brain: 
commonly called the ſkull, { 

CRANK, S. [from onkranch, Belg. of 
krank, Belg. ] the end of an iron axis turned 
{quare down, and turned again ſquare to the 
firſt turning down, ſo that on the laſt turning 
down a leather thong is ſlipt to tread the tredd le 
wheel about; or, it is a contrivance of a ſquare 
form projecting out from an axis or ſpindle, 
ſerving by its rotation to raiſe and fall the 
piſtons of an engine for raiſing water; any 
binding or winding paſſage, Figuratively, any 
pleaſing conceit or pun formed by wreſting a 
word from its original ſignifcatioa. 

CRANK, Adj. [from the goun] in Sea Lan- 
guage, is applied to a ſhip, which is ſaid to be 
crankfided, when the cannot bear her ſails, or 
but ſmall fail, without danger of overſetting; 
and to be crank by tbe ground, when her floor 
or bottom is ſo narrow, that ſhe cannot be 


| brought on ground without danger, 


applied to the method uſed to feed and fatten_ 


CRAMP, S. [ Hampe, Dan, crampon, Fr. 


from exerting either the faculties of his mind, 


CRA/MP-FISH, S. in Natural ute. by 


ropes and pulleys, uſed -to unload ſhips and 
carts. Vulgarly, a fiphon, or inſtrument uſtd 


CRA'NEAGE, S. a liberty of 44 


of a crane, to hw up wares from veſſe 


CRA'NIUM, S. [Lat. from Agavtoy. ard 
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To CRANKLE, V. N. to run in and 
out ; to run in mazes, meanders, or wind- 
os. See how the river comes cranking in. 


AQtvely, to break into windings, 
« Old Vaga's ftream, cranking her banks,” 


| Phillips. 


CRA'NKLES, 8. an unequal ſurface ; an- 

les formed by, the windings of a ftream. 

CRA/NNIED, Adj. full of holes or chinks. 

CRANNV, S. [creneau, Fr. crena, — 
a chink, cleft, i or & Narrow hole made in a 


or ſolid body. 


tranſparent manufa 


drink, applied to liquor. 


CRAPE, 8. [crepa, low Lat.] a light 
ure reſembling gauze, 
made of raw filk gummed and twiſted in the 
mill, wove without croſſing, and much uſed 
' ip. mourning. 

CRA/PULENCE, S. [crapula, Lat, 5 
kenneſs ; or the diſorder of the head occaſion- 


ed by exceſſive drinking. 


CRA'/PULOUS, Adj. [crapuleſus, Lat.] 
drunk ; fick or diſordered in the head by ex- 


ceſſive drinking, 


To CRASH, V. N. to make a loud noiſe, 
applied to that which is occaſioned by the fall 
of ſeveral things at once. Actively, to break. 
or bruiſe by means of force. Figuratively, to 
3 pray you come 
« and cr, a cup of wine.“ Shak, 

CRASH, S. a loud, ſudden, mixed, ſound, 
occafioned by ſeveral things falling, or being 
daſhed together. 

CRA'SIS, S. [Lat.] conſtitution, or the 
habit of body formed by due temperature of 
the humours of the body; health. 
not eaſily running, applied to fluids, 

CRA/SSITUDE. S. [craffitzdo, Lat. J that 
ſtate of a fluid, which enables it to ſupport ſo- 
lid bodies without finking ; groſlneſs, 

 CRASTINA!TION, S. [craftino, Lat,] 
the delaying a thing, which ought to be done 


immediately, to another time. 


CRATCEH, S. ſereſcbe, Fr, crates, Lat.] 


| the paliſadoed frame in which hay is put, a man- 


ger. ] was laid in the cratch.*” Hakewell, 
CRAVA!T, S. a doth worn round the 


| neck ; A neckeloth. 


4 \ 
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To CRA VE, to al a thing with earneſt- 
neſs and ſubmiſſion, Figuratively, to aſk in- 


h ceſſantly. or wiſh for without being ſatisfied ; 


to require as neceſſary; to call for a claim, 
applied to things. 

CRAVEN, S. a cock that is conquered, 
and void of courage. No cock of mine, you 
crow too like 2 craven.' Shak, Figura- 


_ . tively, a coward, or one afraid to encounter 


any danger 
To CRAVEN: V. A. [from the noun] to 


r inactive by fear ; ; to render a perſon a 
coward, or affect with cowardice, | 
To CRAUNCH, v. A. to cruſh in ths) 
Plovth. Uſed by Swift. 


' GRAW, s. [ras bas. hub, Belg.) | 


CRE 
the —_—_— att 
infinitely wiſe archite& of the world to ſupply 
the want of teeth and maſtication in birds, 
CRA'W-FISH,S. [ſometimes written cray- 


Af, fr from DO Fr. kreeft . Belg. ] in Natu- 


broken ; weakneſs ; madneſs, 


iſtory, a ſmall freſh water - ſiſh in the 
dl of a lobſter, They ſhed their ſhells every 
year, which being never found, are ſoppoſed 
by Durham to crumble away ; in order to ſup- 
ply the want of this natural armour, they 
moiſten their bodies with a liquor which har- 
dens by degrees, and becomes a ſhell. 
To CRAWL, V. A. [krielen, Belg. 
mave with a flow motion along the grond, the 
a worm, Figuratively, to move flowly ; 
-_ in an abject poſture, hated and Cclpiſed 
b 
"CRAWLER, S. an animal which moves 
with its belly on the ground z v any animal mov- 
ing with a ſlow or creeping motion. 
CTA'Y -FISH, S. See C- : 
CRA'YON, [Fr.] any colour formed into 
a roll or pencil, with which pictures or por- 
traits are drawn or coloured. Figuratively, any 
deſign or portrait formed with crayons 
ToCRAZE, V. A,[ecraſer, Fr.] to break. 
Figuratively, tot cruſh or weaken a * | 
argument; to powder, © Phe craxi 
6 bruiſeth it to a fine ſand. Cares 2 diſ- 
order the ſenſes-or — 2 ee 
a perſon mad. 
CRA'ZEDNESS, 8. the ftate of a thing 
applied to tha. 
vaderſtanding. 


CRA/ZINESS, 8. the Rate of being mad 1 
weaknels, 
CRA'ZY, 8. [reraſe, Fr.] broken, Figus 


ratively, weak with age; decrepit ; feeble ; 


diſordered in mind; dase, or mad. 

To CRE AK, V. N. [corrupted From crack] 
to make a harſh, Qrill, and diſagreeable noiſe, 
like that of a roſty hinge, applied both to 
things and 

CREAM, S. 3 Fr crema, Ital. cre- 
mor, Lat, ] the thick, fat or unctuous ſubſtance 
which riſes on the ſurface of milk when it has 
ſtood ſome time, uſed in making butter. Fi- 
gurativeiy, the beſt, eſſential, or moſt raluable 

part of any thing. The cream of a jeft.” | 

To CREAM, V. N. to riſe in cream. Fi- 
beds to look pale like crem. Whoſe 
« viſages do cream and mantle.”* Shak. Ae. 
tively, to ſkim off the cream of milk, Figura · 
tively, to take or collect the flower, beſt part, 
or quinteſſence of a thing. 

CREAM-FACED, Adj. pale with fear. 

CREA! Mv, Adj. abqunding with, or of 
the nature of cream, 

CREASE, S. a mark made in a thing by 
folding or doubling it. : 


To CREASE, V. A. to make m in 


any thing by folding or doubling it. | 
To CREA/TE, v. A. {creatum, fins uf 


ens Jane. to form SR the * 
x} to form on 


— 


CRE 
| Bieely, to cauſe or produce; 
confer an honour or dignity. 


to occaſion ; to 
IJ create you 
cumpanions. Shak, In Law, to give a 
thing new qualities; or put it into a new ſtate. 
4 Power to create a manor. Davies. 
CREA'TION, S. the act of forming or 
giving exiſtence. In its ftriCt ſenſe, it implies 
the giving exiſtence to a thing which had no 
pre- exiſtent matter. Figuratively, the act of 


conſerring titles and dignity. © The creation 
ce of a knight or peer. The things created; 
the univerſe, 


CREA!TIVE, Adj. having the - power to 
form out of nothing; exerting the act or er 
of creation. 

CREATOR, S. [Lat.] the being that be- 
Kows exiſtence, or forms, without any pre- 
ceding matter. 

CREA/TURE, S. [pronounced creeture] a 
being which owes its exiſtence to ſomething 


elſe. Figuratively, uſed for one who owes his 


fortune to, and is at the devotion of another. 

CREA'TURELY, Adv, having the quali- 
tes of a created thing. 

CRE'BRITUDE, S. [from creber, Lat.] 

tneſs, or the quality of repeating the 
ſame thing often. 

CRE DENCE, S. [eredens. Lat.] belief; 
credit 3 the act of che mind whereby it aſſents 
to the truth of a perſon's pretenſions, and places 
confidence in his claim to aſſent. Figuratively, 
that whieh gives a perſon right to belief or 
credit, ** Letters of credence.” 

CRE/DENDA, S. [Lat. ] things or articles 
which it is neceflary to believe ; thoſe propo- 
tions or articles which are merely the objects 
of faith, oppoſed to agenda, or prattical duties. 

REDEN T, Adj. [ credens, Lat.] of too 
eaſy an affent; believing ; claiming credit 

not to be diſputed. % My authority bears a 
& credent bulk.” Shak. 

CREDE'NTIAL, S. [credens, Lat.] that 
which gives a right to belief and credit ; that 
which warrants a perſon's aſſuming any autho- 
rity, and claims the reſpect due to one of that 


CR EDIBILITY, S. the claim which a 
thing may have to be aſſented to or believed; 


the quality or evidence which renders a thing crypany 


fit to be aſſented to; probability. 
CRE DIBLE, Adj. [credibilis, Lat.] worthy 
of credit, 1 or belief. 
CRE/DIBLENESS, S. the quality which 
—_ a thing worthy of credit, allent, or be- 


CRE'DIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
may be aſſented to; in ſuch a manner as to 
claim belief. 

CRE DIT, S. [Fr. from credo, Lat. ] be- 
lief of a thing as a truth. Figuratively, honour, 
eſteem, teſtimony, or reputation for honeſty ; 

the lending and expectation of money lent 
within ſome limited time; the faith repoſed in 
the government by lending money at. intereſt, 

which may be transferred, though not redeem- 


tl 4 
G 
able, or is promiſed to be repaid at a certain 
time. In Commerce, it ſignifies ſomething 
ſold upon truſt; and the credit of a perſon's 
account, is that on which his payments, whether 
in caſh or other commodities, are regiſtered, 

To CRE DIT, V. A. [credo, Lat,] to be- 
lieve or aſſent to what a perſon ſays as truth. 
Figuratively, to reflect honour on a perſon or 
thing; to truſt or confide in one; to let a per- 
ſon have goods on truſt, In Commerce, to 
diſcharge a debt, by entering an article on the 
credit fide of an account, 

CREDITABLE, Adj. that which may en- 
gage confidence, or eſteem. In Commerce, 
that which may procure truſt ; . "3h 
eſtimable; above contempt, 

CRE/DITABLENESS, S. reputation; the 
being generally praiſed and eſteemed, 

CRE'/DITABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to keep one's reputation, or avoid diſgrace. 

CRE DITOR, S. [Lat. ] one who lets an- 
other have any thing on truſt; one to whom 
a debt is owing. In Book-keeping, that fide 
of an account wherein all things which are de- 
livered are entered : in the Cafh-book, i it con- 
tains a perſon's payments. | 


CREDU'LITY, 8. leredulite, Fr. creduli- 


tas, Lat.] belief, without examining into the 


truth of the thing aſſented to; too great eaſi 
neſs in believing. | 

CREDULOUS, Adj. [credulus, Lat.] af- 
ſenting to any thing propoſed as an object of 
belief, without examining into its truth, 

CREDU'/LOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
lieving without examination. 

CREED, S. a brief ſummary of the prin- 
cipal articles of a perſon's faith; uſed both in a 
ſcriptural and political ſenſe. 

To CREEK, V. A. [treche, Belg.] to 
make a barſh noiſe. 

CREEK, S. [crecca, Sax, kreke, Belg.] i in 
Geography, a part of the ſea which runs into 
the land ; a port, or bay; a prominence, or 
jutting, in a winding coaſt ; a narrow turning 
or winding. 

CREEK V, Adj. full of creeks and wind- 
ings. 

To CREEP, V. N. I preter crept ; z  creopan, 
Sax. croppian, Brit, krepen, kreopen, 
Belg. kryp. III. to go bent] to move with the 
belly to the ground, applied to reptiles, or ani- 
mals which bave no legy, ſuch as worms; and 


ſerpents. Figuratively, to grow, along the 


ground, or upon ſupporters, applied to vege- 
tables; to move ſlowly ; to mo . eee 
into any place; to come unexpected, or ſteal 
out of a place unperceived and unheard; to be- 
have with abjectneſs, or meanneſs of ſpirit 3 to 
fawn, 

CRE'EPER, S. a [plant which runs along 
the ground, or ſupports itſelf by means of ſome 
ſtronger body; an iron uſed to flide along a 
grate in kitchens; a kind of patten or clog 


warn by women in dirty weather, 
CREEP» 
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CR E 


1 REE P- Horx, S8. a hole or eavity into 


Which an animal may retire to eſcape danger. 
Figuratively, an excuſe, ſubterfuge, or means 


deviſed to eſcape ſhame, or elude the force of 


a law. 
CREEPINGLY, Adv. in a flow motion; 


after the manner of a reptile. 


CREMOR, S. [Lat.] a milky ſubſtance or 


fluid, reſembling cream. Reduced into a 


* 


chyle, or cremor. g 

CRENA TED, Adj., from crena, Lat.] in 
Botany, notched; jagged; or ſawed on the 
edges. 5 | | 

CRE'/PANE, S. in Farriery, an ulcer in 
the midſt of the eee the foot, cauſed 
by a bilious ſharp and biting humour that frets 
the ſkin, or by a hurt given by ftriking the 
hinder-feet., | 

To CRE/PITATE, V. N. [crepitatum, 
ſupine of crepito, Lat.] to make a ſmall crack- 


ling noiſe. 


CREPU!SCULE, s. [crepuſculum, Lat.] in 


Aftronomy, the twilight, 


CRE/SCENT, Adj. [creſcens, Le] grow | 


| Ing; increaſing ; in a ftate of increa 


CRE/SCENT, S. the moon in her increaſ- 


ing ftate, In Heraldry, a bearing in form 


of a half moon, with the ends of her horns 


pointed upwards. 


CRESS, S. [plural creſſee, from creſco, Lat.] 


2 a herb, uſed for ſallad, or eat raw, of which 


there are ſeveral ſorts z the garden creſs, and 


the water creſs are the moſt known. 


 CRE'!SSET, S. [coriſerte, Fr.] a great light 
ſet on alight-houſe or watch-tower ; a beacon, 
« Burning creſſeta. Shak, | 
CREST, S. [crefte, Fr. crifia, Lat.] the 
plume of feathers or other ornament worn on 
the top of helmets; the tomb of a cock, In 
Heraldry, the upper part of an armoury, or that 


Part over the caſk or helmet next to the mantle, 


which contains the ornament ; any natural 
tuft on the head, Figuratively, pride, ſpirit, 
or courage, . 

CRE STE D, Adj. [crifatus, Lat.] adorned 
with a plume, or creſt; having a comb or 
tuft on the head. 

. CREST-F ALLEN, Adj. diſpirited ; cowed; 
in a ſtate of dejection. 

CRE/SLESS, Adj. in Heraldry, not ho- 
noured with coat: armoury; not of a noble or 
honoyrable family. : 

CRETA/CEOUS, Adj. [ creta, Lat.] chalk; 


abounding with, having the qualities of chalk, 


CRE VICE, S. [crewaſe, Fr, from crever, 
Fr.] a narrow opening made in a thing by its 
cracking, generally applied to walls or wain- 
ſcots, | . 5 
CREW, 8. [cruth, Sax. karu, Perſ.] for- 


merly, a company met together, for any pur- 


poſe. A noble crew of lords and ladies. 
Fairy Queen. At preſent applied to a ſhip's 
company; or uſed to ſignify a company of 


contemptible perſons, or ſuch as herd together 


— 


| CRE 
CRE WEL, S. [kexvel, Belg. ] fine ed, .. 
or yarn twiſted and made up in a knot or 5 
CRIB, S. [crybble, Sax. ] the rack or pal- 
liſadoed frame in a ftable, wherein hay is 
placed for feeding of cattle; a manger. Fi- 
guratively, the ftall of an ox; a ſmall habi- 
tation or hut. Why rather, ſleep, lieft thou 
in ſmoky cribs.“ Shak. The cards which each 
party lay out of their hands, and are reckoned 
for the benefit of the dealer at the game of. 
cribbage. ES 
CRIBBAY/GE, S. a game at cards, wherein 


| the players endeavour to make pairs, ſequenta, 


pairs royal, and one and thirty in playing, and 
to hold in their hands as many fifteens, pairs, 
and ſequents as they can. | 
CRIBBLE, S. | crive/lo, Ital, cribrum, Lat.] 
a corn ſie ve. . 5:44 
CRIK, S. [cricco, Ital.] the noiſe made 
by a door when its hinges are ruſty, or want 


oiling; a painful ſtiffneſs in the neck. 


CRYCKET, S. an inſe& which frequents 
fire-places or ovens, and is remarkable for a 
continual chirping or creaking noiſe ; a game _ 
which is played at with a bat and ball. 

CRVER, S. a perſon authoriſed to proclaim. 
ings that are loſt, or thoſe which are to be 

old, | 

CRIME, S. Fr. crimen, Lat.] a vo 
breach of any known law; an offence. 

CRTMEFUL, Adj. faulty in a high degree; 
wrought againſt the remorſes of conſcience, 


. 
+ - 


and the knowledge of a law ; contrary to duty, 


or virtue, 25 | 

— CRVMELESS, Adj, void of crime or blame; 

innocent, | | 
CRIMINAL, Adj. [from crirminis, Lat.] 


contrary to any known law, Figuratively, < 


faulty; worthy of blame; guilty ; ſubje& ws 
ſome puniſhment on account of the violation of 
a law, In Law, that which is oppoſed to civil. 
C A criminal proſecution,” a 

CRI MINAL, S. a perſon who is accuſed of _ 
a voluntary breach of a known law; a perſon 
who has knowingly and wilfully ated cone 
trary to any law. . pon 

CRIMINA/LLY, Adv. in a manner a- 
confiſtent with innocence ; in a manner Which 


implies guilt, or the wilful breach of 9 


law; in a manner which deſerves blame or 


| puniſhment. 


CRIMINATTION, S. [criminatio, Lat.] 
the act of accuſing a perſon of the breach af 
ſome law. e : 

_CRYMINOUS, Adj. f[criminoſus, Lat.] 
chargeable with a wilful breach of any knowa 
law, including the idea of great perverſity, 
and enormous guilt. Sy Ces 

CRI/MINOUSNESS, S. enormity, or a 
great degree of guilt or wickedneſs, © I never 


could be convinced of any ſuch crimineuſ) neſs 1 
in him K. Charles. 


CRIMP, Adj. [from crimble or crumble! 
eafily broken; . crumbling with dryneſs; 


| eafily reduced to: powder, Figurativelv, not 
: 7 
+ . 


conſiſtent 1 


n * 


draw a thing into wrinkles; to make the ſur- 


ate of being curled, 


eonfiftent ; not of any force, * The evidence 
4 is crimp ; the witneſſes ſwear backwards and 
forwards.” Swift, A low word. 

To CRVMPLE, v. A. [from rumple, crim- 
Sle, or crumble] to draw together in wrinkles. 
tc Crimpled them up. Wiſm. 5 

cRIMHISON, S. [cramofic, Fr. carmgſfno, 
cremi fino, Ital.] a red colour, mixed with 
an appearance of blue; Figuratively, in Poetical 
Language, uſed for a dark, or any degree of a 
red, “ The virgin erim/on of modeſty.” Shak. 
To CRUMSON, V. A. to dye or colour 
with a red or crimſon. | 
CRINGE, S. [from the verb] a low bow, 
earrying with it the idea of fawning and mean 
ſervility. 5 > 

To CRINGE, V. A. [+riechen, Teut.] to 

form into wrinkles, or uncouth appearances, 
You'll ſee him cringe his face.“ Shakef, 
Neuterly, to behave in a mean, ſervile, com- 
plaiſant manner, in order to gain a perſon's | 
favour, or avert his anger; to fawn, 

To CRIN'/KLE, V. N. [trinchelen, Belg.] 
to go in and out; to wrinkle, Actively, to 


face of a thing uneven. 
CRIN'KLE, S. a wrinkle. | 
CRINO'SITY, S. the quality of abounding 
in hair; hairineſs. | | 
CRIP/PLE, S. Jg Sax. ] a perſon who 
has not the uſe of his limbs, eſpecially his legs. 
To CRIP/PLE, V. A. to make lame, or 
deprive a perſon of the uſe of his limbs. 
CRIP'/PLENESS, the ſtate of a perſon who 
is lame, or has not the uſe of bis limbs, 
CRVSIS, S. [xptoic, Or.] in Medicine, a 


change in a diſorder, which either derermines | duRion, 


a patient's death or recovery. Figuratively, in 
Politics, a period of time, wherein an under- 


taking is arrived at its greateſt height ; any“ t 
8. * EDD Py judging of the merits or demerits of any pro- 


particular period of time. ; 3 

CRISP, Adj. ſcriſpus, Lat.] curled. 
«Criſp, hair d. Hale. Indented, winding. 
„Leave your eriſp channels, Shak, Dry, 


CRO 


 CRPTIO, 8. [xgtru, from gens, Or] 4 


perſon formed by nature, and qualified by art, 
to point out the perfection or imperfection of 
any of the prodiiCtions in the arts or ſciences ; 
one who is employed indiftinguiſhing the beau 
ties or defects of an author. Figuratively, a 
cenſurer, or perſon apt to find fault either With 
the writings or actions of another. | 

CRITIC, Adj. belonging to criticiſm ; or 
the art of judging of the performances of an 
author, "Fa 1 

CRITIC, S. [critique, Fr.] an examination 
or comment on the works of an author, where 
in both taſte and learning are uſed as guides; 
a criticiſm ; the art of criticiſm, 3 


CRITICAL, Adj. able to diftinguith the' 


beauties and defects of any production; nice, 
exact, accurate; with all the judgment and 
care of a critic, * Virgil was ſo critical in the 
rites of religion. Stilling. After the man- 
ner of a critic ; according to the rules of eriti- 
ciſm, © He wrote a critical diſſertation on the 
ſhield of AEneas.” Captious ; inclined to 
find fault; cenforious, In Medicine, and Po- 
litics, that in which ſome criſis or important 
change happens. Critical days.” In ſo 
critical a juncture. Stift. | 
CRUTICALLY, Adv. in a critical man- 
ner; in ſuch a manner as to diſcover beauties 
or defects; exactly; curiouſly, 5 
CRITICALNESS, S. exactneſs, nicety, 
accuracy; the act of exercifing the judgment, 


in order to difcern the faulis or perfections of 


any production. 3 
To CRVTICISE, v. N. to write rematke, 
or point out the beauties and defects of any pro- 
Figuratively, to find fault with. 

* To criticiſe on his expences. Locke, Ac- 
tively, to cenſure, blame, or find fault witb. 
CRITICISM, S. the art or ſtandard of 


duction. Figoratively, a remark or obſerya- 
tion made by a critic. | 33 
To CRO AK, V. N. cracettan, Sax, croa 


* 
3 
* 


brittle, or eafily broken. The wood or fer, Fr. uęa d, Gr.] to make a hoarſe noiſe, 
firing of the inftrumeat is made more criſp.” | applied ta that made by a frog or raven, Fi- 


Bacon. 3 | -&- <> | 

To CRISP, V. A. [criſpo, Lat.] to curl, 
or form a thing into a ring; to twiſt, Neuter- 
ly, to run in and out; to wind. The criſped 
brooks.” Par. Loſt. To make a thing eaſy 
to be broken by frying or drying it. 

CRISPA'TION, S, the act of curling; the 


CRTSPNESS, S. the quality of a thing 


guratively, to covet, to crave; or make a diſ- 
agreeable murmur, © The croakings of their 
own bellies. Locke. | 
CROAK, S. the noiſe made by a frog, ra- 
ven, or crow. | £2) 
. CRO/CEOUS, Adj. [croceas, Lat.] con- 
fiſting or reſembling ſaffron ; yellow, or of a 
ſaffron colour, | | ah 
CROCK, S. {rulk, Belg. croc, Fr.] a cup 


eurled ; eafineſs to be broken, owing to dryneſs. | or earthen veſſel ; a pot to boil victuals in. Fi- 


- 


In'Cookery, the brittleneſs of a thing, owing 


guratively, the ſmut occaſioned by rubbing tie 


to the bard incruſtation formed by a briſk fire, | outſide of a pot againſt any thing. 


CRI'SPY, Adj.curled, In Cookery, brown 
and brittle. 
CRITERION, S. [xgTngior, from nerve, 


CRO'CKERY, S. [from Huict, Belg:] 


earthen-ware. 


CRO cODILE, 8. [crocodilus, Lat, from 


Or. ] a mark or ſtandard by which the goodneis | xgorog, and de, Gr.] in Natural Hiſtory, an 


er badneſs of + thing may be meaſured ar d 


amphibious voracious animal, reſembling a li- 


zard, covered with very hard ſcales, ſcarce vul- 


judged, 


nerable,” | . 


n 
nerable, unleſs under the belly, having four 
ſhort legs, of incredible ſwiftneſs, but not eafily 
turning itſelf ; its throat is wide, its teeth grow- 
ing in ſeveral rows, ſharp, ſeparating and clo- 
ſing between each other. Its ſight is very 
piercing when on land, but in water very dim. 
Its throat is very wide; the length of its body 
is from 15 to 18 cubits long; its colour is of a 
dark brown, ſpeckled with blackiſh ſpots, Its 
eggs, which are of the ſize of thoſe of a gooſe, 
are laid by the female to the number of £o, and 
covered with ſand; on the water- ſide, where 
they are hatched by the ſun. The prodigious 
fecundity of this creature, ſo dreadful both to 
the human race and the inhabitants of the wa- 
ter, is countetacted ty Providence, in giving 
the male an unnatural inſtin, whereby he de- 
vours his offspring, as ſoon as hatched ; and 
leſt by the care of the female, who preſerves 
not a few from his voracious jaws, this deſign 
ſhould be fruſtrated, the ichneumon, or Indian 
rat, which is of the ſpecies of a tame cat, 
breaks the eggs wherever it finds them, and is 
reported to get down the throat of this creature, 
while it is ſleeping with its mouth open, and to 
gnaw its way out again "through its entrails, 
In Rhetoric, the word is applied to a ſophiſti- 


cal andeaptious kind of argument, contrived to 


ſeduce and enſnare the unwary. | 
CRO/CODILINE, Adj. { crocodilinus, Lat.] 
like a crocodile ; captious, or eaſnaring. 


CRO'/CUS, S. [Lat.] in Botany, hath a 
ſpatha or ſheath of one leaf; the flower hath 


one petal deeply cut into fix long ſegments ; it 
hath three ſtamina, and a roundiſh germen at 
the bottem of the tubs, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle, and becoming a roundiſh fruit, with 
three cells filled with roundiſh feeds. _ 
CROFT, S. [Sax. ] a field or cloſe adjoin- 
ing to 2 houſe ſown with corn, or uſed for 
paſture, *+* F'th* hilly crofts that brow this 


bottom glade.”” Milli. 


CROISA/DE, or CROIS ADO, S. [Ccroi- 
ade, Fr.] an holy war, or expedition againſt 
infidels and heretics; 


* CROISES, S. ſcroix, Fr.] pilgrims bound 


for the Holy Land, or thoſe who had been al- 
ready there, ſo called from the badge, in form 


of a croſs, which they wore on their garments.” 


4 


CRO'MWELL, [Or1ves] was the fon of 


Mr, Robert Cromwell, ſecond fon of Sir Hen- 


V Cromwell, of Hinchenbrooke in the county 


of Huntingdon, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Stewart, of the ifle of Ely, knight. 
He was born in the ancient borough of Hun- 
tingdon, April the 24th, or 25th, 159g. He 
was ſent to the free - ſchol at Huntingdon, and 
from thence to Sidney- College, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted April 23, 1676; but 


hexe his tutor, Mr. Richard Howlet, diſcovered 


his genius was fitter for action than ſpecyla- 
tion. Upon the death of his father, he be- 
turned home, and was ſoon after placed in 
Eincoln's-inn, Where wige, women, and gam- 


* 


ö 


CRO. 

ing, engroſſed his attention more than the ſtudy 
of the law. Theſe ſoon diſſipated all that his 
father had left him; but pe: ceiving the conſe - 
quences of theſe follies, he ſuddenly renounced 
them, and contracted an intimate friendſhip 
with ſeveral.eminent divines, who looked upon 
him as a man of great abilities. As he was 
related to ſeveral confiderable families, whe 
were deſirous of ſeeing him ſettled, they pro- 
poſed his marrying Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
James Bouchier, of Eſſex, a woman of parte, 
and a conſiderable portion, which took effect. 
His uncle Sir Thomas Stewart dying, left him 
4 or 500 l. a year, upon which he removed to 
the iſle of Ely, where he firſt began to affect 
the notions of the ſet then ſtiled Puritans. 
He procured a feat in the houſe of Commons, 
in the third parliament of Charles I. and was 
of the committee for religion, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt popery, and 
by complaining of the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
for licenſing books of a dangerous tendency, 
After the diſſolution of the parliament, he re- 
turned to the country, where, by his ſhew for 
religion, and entertaining filenced miniſters, : 
he again greatly impaired his fortune, to re- 
pair which, he took a farm at St. Ives; but 
this ſcheme reduced him more, He, however, 
{till continued to have prayers morning and 
evening, and gave public notice that he was. 
ready to make reſtitution of any money he had 
formerly won at play, and aQually did return 
to Mr, Calton. 30 Il. which he had won ſeve- 
ral years before. The duke of Bedford, and 
feveral others of diſtin tion, who had eftates 
in Lincolnſhire, propoſing to have the fens. 
drained, Cromwell warmly oppoſed it; which. 
gave occaſion to Mr. Hampden, to recommend 
him to his friends as a perſon capable of con- 
ducting great things, and he had the addreſs to 
get himſelf choſen for Cambridge, a place in 
which he was not known, and zealouſly pro- 
moted the remonſtrance that was carried on 
Nov. 14, 164 1, which brought on the civil war. 
In 1642, Cromwell raiſed a-troop of horſe, by 
virtue of a commiſſion from the earl of Eſſex, 
and acted fo vigorouſly, that he was promoted 
to a colonel, and had 1000 horſe under him, 
and was ſome time after raiſed to lieutenaut- 
general of horſe. On July 3, 1644, at the 
battle of Marſtonmoor, the victory was chiefly 
owing to the conduct of his cavalry. When 
the parliament ſat, Cromwell and his friends 
carried the ſelf-denving ordinance that exclud - 
ed the members of either houſe from having 
any command in the army, but he found means 
to get himſelf firſt occaſionally, and then «bſo- 
lutely, exempted, Upon the introduction of 
the new mode}, as it was called, the chief 
command of the army was given to. Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, and Cromwell, from being alieute-. 
nant-geng;al of horſe, became lieutenant - gene - 
ral of the army, of which he ſeems to have 
had _ whole direction, while * 
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| the thile, The earl of Eſſex dying ſuddenly, 


in 1646, Cromwell meditated the overturning 


_ © the conſtitution, by making the army the ſu- 
preme power, which he effected, by turning 


out thoſe members of the houſe who would 
not act by his direction, and to complete his 
defign, brought his ſovereign to the block, 
ow. 30. 1649. Cromwell commanded the 
orces in Ireland, with the title of lord-licute- 
nant, and in the fpace of a few months, viz, 


dy the month of June 1650, had in a manner 
reduced all Ireland. 


He then returned to Eng- 
land, leaving Ireton his deputy, and on the 
26th of the fame month, was appointed com- 


mander in chief of all the forces of the com- 
© monwealth, He immediately marched againſt 
the Scots, who had received Charles II. and 
on Sept. 3, 1651, totally defeated the king's. 


forces at Worceſter. April 19, 1653, he cal- 
led a council of officers, to deliberate about the 
government; but while they were fitting, co- 
lonel Ingoldby came and informed him, that 
the parliament had framed a bill to continye 
themſelves till Nov. 5, next year, propoſing to 
fill up the houſe by new elections, whereupon 
Cromwell immediately marched to Weſtmin- 
ſter, with about 300 men. placed tbem about 
the houſe, and entered firſt himſelf ; but after 
conferring with them ſome time, he ordered 
the ſoldiers to ſee the houſe cleared of all the 
members, and having cauſed the doors to be 
locked, went to Whitehall, On the 16th of 
December, Cromwell was inveſted in the court 
of chancery in Weſtminfter-hall, with great 
ſolemnity, with the title of Protector of the 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, in the 54th year of his age, He imme- 
diately applied himſelf to ſettling public af- 
fairs, and concluded a peace with Holland, in 
which Denmark. was included ; he alſo made 
peace with Sweden, and both France and Spain 


were ſo eager for his friendſhip, that they be- 


— 


came ridiculous. As to domeſtic affaits, he 


appointed judges for the courts t Weſtminſter, 


feſſed an unalterable reſolution of allowing 


iberty of conſcience, and diſmiſſed from their | 


commands ſuch officers as he could not confide 
in: the command of the forces in Scotland he 
beſtowed on general Monk, and ſent his own 
fon Henry to govern Ireland. By an ordinauce 
April 12, 1654, he united England and Scot- 
land, fixing the number of repreſentatives for 
the latter at thirty, and ſoon after did the 
ſame by Ireland, and in one inſtance ſhewed a 
great regard for juſtice, by cauſing the brother 


of the Portugueſe ambaſſador to be executed 


for murder. Cromwell called a parliament to 


meet on the 3d of Sept. which was accordingly 
opened on that day, and to which the protector 
went in great ſtate. He received the houſe of 
commons in the Painted Chamber, and made 
avery long ſpeech, After returning to the 
houſe, and choofing Mr. Lenthall ſpeaker, 


| (hey began to debate whether the letziſlative 


D 


power mould be in a fingle perſon, or in the 
This fo alarmed the protector, 


parliament. 
that on the 12th of the ſame month, he cauſed 
A guard to be ſet on the Painted Chamber, af- 
ter ſummoning the members to attend him 


there, where he gave them a ſharp reproof, 


and ſuffered none to enter the houſe afterwards 
before they had takea an oath to be faithful to 
him and his government; but finding, how- 
ever, that they were not ready in granting mo- 
ney, he diſſolyed them, The duke of Holſtein 
having preſented the protector with a ſet of 
Frieſland horſes, he attempted to drive his ſe- 
cretary Thurloe, round Hyde- park in big 


coach, drawn by theſe horſes, but they proving 


ungovernable, threw him from the coach-box, 
andi in the fall one of his pocket piſtols went 


protector took occaſion from thence, to ſupport 
his authority by the moſt arbitrary meaſures, 
He had formeda defign of making himſelf maſ- 
ter of great part of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
and in the ſpring of this year, a powerful fleet 
was ſent out for that purpoſe, under the com- 
mand of admiral Pen, and a great body of land- 
forces under general Venables ; and tho' they 


failed in the main defign, they took Jamaica, 
which, joined with admiral Blake's feats in the 


Mediterranean, raiſed the protector's reputation 
very high abroad, On Sept. 17, 1656, the 
parliament met; but none were ſuffered to take 
their places till they had ſwallowed ſuch oaths 


200 were excluded, In this parliament, an act 
for annulling the king's title, another fos the 
| ſecurity of his highneſs, and ſeveral money 
bills, were paſſed, In the ſpring 1657, a kind 
of legiſlative government was brought upon the 
carpet, and the title of king was offered to the 
protector; but be finding it was diſagreeable to 
many of his friends, refuſed accepting it, ſay- 
ing, it was contrary to his conſcience : how- 


ever, he reſolved on a new inauguration, which 


was performed with great ſolemnity and ſplen- 
dor, in Weſtminſter- hall, on the 26th of 
June, 1656. On January 20, 1658, the com- 
mons met, as did the other houſe, but the two 
houſes diſagreeing, he diſſolved them Feb. 4, 


with a moſt bitter ſpeech, This year Dun- 


kirk, which was takon by the valour of the 
Engliſh, was delivered into the hands of his 


embaſſador Lockhart, His favourite daughter 


Mrs, Cleypole, being taken il} about this time, 
ſhe ſo exclaimed againſt his eruelties, that it 
wounded him more than her death, which 
happened Auguſt the 8th, and from this time, 
he grew daily more reſerved and ſuſpicious, not 
indeed without reaſon, for he found the na- 
tion in general greatly diſcontented. At Hamp- 


of life, on Sept. the 3d, 1658, 


| PROT, 


off, but without bis recciving any hurt, This 
year 1655, ſome conſpiracies having been diſ- 
covered, ſeveral perſons ſuffered death, and the 


as were prepared for them, by which about 


ton-court, he was taken ill of a,flow fever, 
which degenerating into an ague, deprived hi ma : 


* 
8 
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en, 2a.” 
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ae 


„The crone, being in bed with him on the 


thing dent; a 


Dan.] bent, oppoſed to ſtraight; formed into 


Belg.] the craw, or firſt ftomach of birds, 


ratively, the quantity of corn collected in a 


of pigeon, remarkable for ſwelling its crop, 


as this puniſhment was inflicted only 6n ſlaves, 


ing in this manner muſt heighten his ſufter- 
ings, and when duly reflected on, throw light 


% - 


a” 


CORO | 
CRONE, 8. [nie, Belg. Ngo, Gr.] 


un old ewe. Figuratively, an old woman. 


wedding night.“ Dryd. „ 
CRO NET, S. in Farriery, the hair which 
grows over the top of a horſe's hoof. 
CRO NV, S. [from xgovos, Gr,] an old 
and very intimate acquainrance or confident, 
CROOK, 8. | es; Fr. crycce, Sax, | any 
p-hook ; a meander or 


inding ; 

To CROOK, V. A. | krochen, Belg, crucher, 
Fr.] to bend, or turn any thing ſo as to 1e- 
ſemble a hook, Figuratively, to peryert, or 
wreſt the words of another. 

CRO/OKED, Adj. [crochu, Fr. kroget, 


an angle or hook; winding, Figuratively, 
perverſe, or bad, 
_ CRO'/OKEDLY, Adv. in an untoward, 
perverſe, or uncomplying manner, 
CRO/OKEDNESS, 8. the bending of a 
body, Figuratively, a deformity of the body, 
arifing from any of its limbs being d iſtorted or 
out of ſhape. Applied to the mind or temper, 
perverſity, or a diſpoſition which is not eaſily 
pleaſed, \ 
CROP, S. [crap, Sax. croppa, Brit. krop, 


wherein their food is prepared for digeſtion, 
CROP, S. [croppas, Sax, krappen, Belg.] 
the higheſt part, end, or fop of a thing, Figu- 


ROY the product of a field; any thing cut 


To CROP, V. A. to cut off the top or ends 
of any thing; to mow, reap, or lop, Figu- 
ratively, to ſhorten or conſume in eating. My 
goats crop the flow'ry thyme. Dryd. Neu- 
terly, to yield a barveſt. Figuratively, to be- 
come prolific. © He plough'd her, and ſhe 
oropt.”” Shak - Ob = 

CRO/PFUL, Adj. filled; ſatiated with food, 

CRO PPER, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 


CROPYSICK, Adj, fick, or diſordered by 
intemperate eating or drinking, | 
CROVSIER, S. [crofier, Fr.] the paſtoral 


ſtaff of a biſhop, ſo called from its having a 


croſs on the top. 
CRO/SLET, S. [ croifſelet, Fr.] a ſmall croſs. 
cc An unfiniſh'd di mond creſſer. Gay, 
CROSS, 8. [croix, Fr. croce, Ital.] an in- 
firument made of two pieces of wood, cutting 
or crofling each other at right angles, on which 
malefactors were executed among the Romans; 


and the moſt abject perſons, our Saviour's dy- 


on the expreſſions of its ignominy, often oc- 
curring in ſcripture. The enſign of the Chri- 
ſtian religion; the fign made by the prieſt on 
the forehead of à perſon when baptiſed, by 


i 


CRO- 
with his fingers dipped in water ; one line 
drawn athwart another, Figuratively, the 
Chriſtian religion; or the doctrine of a cruti- 
fied Saviour ; the manner in which Chriſt 
died ; any thing which is contrary to a perſon's 
wiſhes, and is a trial of his patience. 


CROSS, Adj, that which falls athwart, Fi- 


guratively, oppoſite to a perſon's wiſhes and 
expectations; perverſe ; not complying ; peev- 
ih ; diſpleaſed with trifles z not eaſily perſuad- 
ed; reciprocal, on each 40. interchangings 
«A a marriage,” Bac. 

CROSS, Prep. athwart, ſo as to interſect 
from one fide to another, In Riding, ſo as te 
have one leg on each fide of a horſe. ** Croſe 
his back.“ TY 


To CROSS, v. A, to lay one line ſo as to 
form angles with another; to ſign with a croſsy \ 


to go over a river, Figuratively, to oppoſe the 
deſigns of another, and thereby render him 
peeviſh ; to contradict, 20 I 
CRO'SSBAR-SHOT, 8. a round ſhot or 
bullet, with a bar put through it, | 
CRO'/SS-BITE, S. a cheat, which fruſtrates 
a perſon's deſigns, © Not dreaming of a croſt- 
bite. LB. 5 | 
CROSS-BQW, S. an engine or inſtrument 


made of a bow fixed acroſs a piece of wood, 
uſed in ſhooting deer, pigeons, &c. It will carry 


a bullet a conſiderable diſtance, and do execution. 
CROSS-BOꝶ WER, S. a perſon who ſhoots 


with a croſs-bow, © The croſs-bowers of Ge» 


noa. Raleigh, 


CRO/SS-GRAINED, Adj. in Joinery, ap- 
_ to wood, from whence a bough or branch 


as ſhot out, the grain of the branch ſhooting 


forward, and croſſing that of the trunk, Fi- 
guratively, hard to pleaſe z peeviſh ; perverſe 3 


troubleſome ; vexatious. 4 
CRO/SSLY, Adv. athwart, ſo as to inter- 
ſect or form angles. Figuratively, oppoſite, con- 


trary, untowardly, ** And creſiꝶ to the reaſon 


of things. Tillotſ. 
CRO /SS-RO W, 8, the alphabet 3 ſo named 
from a croſs being placed at the begining of it. 
CRO/SS-STAFF, S. an 3 uſed by 
ſeamen to take the meridian altitude of the ſum 
or ſtars, called likewiſe a fore-Aaff _ 
CRO'SS-WIND, S, a wind blowing either 
from the right or left a-croſs a ſhip's way. 
CRO'SS-WAY, S. a ſmall path interſect 
ing a main road, DO | 
CRO'TCHET, 8. [ crochet, Fr.] in Muſic, 
one of the notes and marks of time, ſo called 
from its reſembling a hook, thus © ; it is equal 
to half a minim or double quaver. In Printing, 
two oppoſite lines ſerving to include any ſentence 
or word which may be left out, without ſpoiling 
the ſenſe of a period, marked [thus], In Build- 


ing, a ſupport, or piece of wood fitted into an- 


other to ſuſtain it, Figuratively, a fancy, odd 
conceit, or device. 


- CROTOPHI'TES, s. in Anatomy, a 


muſcle of the lower jaw, ſerving to draw it 


drawing two marks, which croſs cach other, 


| downwards, 
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To CROUCH, v. N. [crecba, Fr.] to 
Roop low, applied to the poſthre of beaſts, when 
they bend their legs, and approach with their 
bellies towards the ground, in teſtimony of obe- 
dience and ſubmiſſion. Figuratively, to bend 
or ſtoop to a perſon in a fawning and ſervile 
manner. 1 a l 

CRO Up, S. [crouppe, Fr.] the rump of a 
fowl ; the buttocks of a horſe. | 
5 CROW, S. [crawe, Sax, kraye, Belg. krae, 
Teut.] 4 black bird, of the carnivorous kind, 
or ſeeding on carrion. To pluck a crow, is to 
contend with a perſon. If you diſpute, we 
muſt even pluck @ crow about it.“ Shak, 


Sometimes it is uſed for a contention about ſome 


worthleſs thing, or trifling ſubject. In Mecha- 
nics, a ſtrong iron bar, uſed as a lever to lift up 
the ends of great heavy timber, force open 
Boors, Sc. The noiſe made by a cock. 

To CROW, V. N. [preter, I creu, cronved, 
or have crowed ; from crawan, Sax, fraken, 
Teut.] to make a loud ſhrill noiſe, applied to 
that made by a cock, Figuratively, to boaſt, 
bully, or aſſume a ſeperiority over anether, 

CRO'/W-FOOT, 8. in Botany, the ranun- 
culus, In War, a coltrap, or piece of iron with 
four points, two, three, or four inches long, 
irſed for incommoding the cavalry, 5 
CROW O, 8, [cruth, Sax. ] a great number 
of people ſqueezed or cloſe together; a great 
number of any thing of the ſame ſort adjacent 
to each other. Figuratively, the vulgar or 
lower ſort of people, Alſo a fidle. 

To CROWD, V. A. to fill a place with a 
gfeat and confuſed multitude of people ;. to 
force a great many things in a confuſed man- 
ner into the ſame place; to preſs cloſe to- 
gether; to incumber, or oppreſs by multitudes. 
In the Marine, to creed fail, is to ſpread all the 
fails wide upon the yards for the ſake of expe- 
dition, or quickening the motion of a ſhip. 
Neuterly, to go in great multitudes ; to thruſt 
among a multitude of others, 

CRO WD ER, S. a fidler. Sung by a blind 
 crowder,” Shak, A low word. 

CROWN, S. [couronne, Fr, corona, Lat.] 
an ornament worn on the head by monarchs, 
Figuratively, a garland of flowers, Se. worn 
on the head as a mark of mirth, or merit; a 
reward for ſome meritorius deed ; royalty; a 


monarchy; the top of any thing, bur of the 


head particularly. From toe to crown,” 
Sbatl. The 5 crotons of the bare moun. 
tains.“ Dryd. That part of a hat or cap 
which covers the head; a piece of money, va- 
Ined at five ſhillings in England; honour, or- 
nament, completion, or accompliſhment. 

To CROWN, V. A. [from the noun] to 
place a crown on a perſon's head; to ſurround 
the head as with a crown. Figuratively, to 
digniſy or adorn; to reward; to perfect; to 
compleat; to finiſh, | 
_ CRO/WN:GLASS, 8. the fineſt fort of 

wiadow-glals. 


| 


| 


| 


] 


"CEV 
RO WN OFFICE, S. a coutt er cffice 
under the king's-bench, ſo called becauſe the 
crown is immediately concerned in what is 
tranſacted therein. 
CRO WN- POST, S. in Building, a poſt, 
j which in ſome buildings ſtands upright in the 


middle, between two rafters. In Architecture, 
the uppermoſt member of the cornice, called 
alſo corona; and larmier. | 
CRO'WN-WHEEL, S. the upper-wheel 
of a watch next to, and driven by, the ballance, 


CROWN WORKS, S. in Fortification, an _ 


out-work 1unning into the field, in order to 
gain ſome hill, and cover the other works of a 


plate, &c, 


CRO'YL-STONE, in Natural Hiftory, 


cryſtallized caulk, in which the cryſtals are 
ſmall, | | 
CRU'/CIAL, Adj. in form of a croſs, Crw- 
cial incifion, in Anatomy, an incifion or cut in 
any fleſhy part, in form of a croſs, ; 
CRU'CIBLE, S. [crucibulum, low Lat.] a 
little veflel made either of earth, or iron, with- 
out a handle, uſed by refiners, chemiſts, and 
others to melt metals, Se. in. It derives: its 
name from its being formerly marked with a 
croſs. | 
CRU/CIFIER, S. the perſon that fixes an- 
other to a croſs, or aſſiſts in crucifying another. 
CRU!/CIFIX, S. [crucifixus, Lat.] a croſs 
whereon the crucifixion of Chriſt is repreſented. 
CRUCIFVXION; 8. the act of nailing te 
a croſs, | 
CRU/CIFORM, Adj, in the ſhape of a 
croſs, | | 
To CRU!CIFY, V. A. [crucifige, among to 
faſten a perſon by nailmg his hands and feet 
on a croſs, 5 
 CRUCYGEROUS, [cruciger, Lat.] bear- 
ing the croſs, KF 
CRUDE, Adj, [crudus, Lat.] raw, applied 
to fleſh not dreſſed; unchanged or unaltered by 
any proceſs or preparation, Figuratively, un- 
finiſhed 3 immature ; not brought to perfec- 
tion; not reduced to order, or properly exa - 
mined or modified by the mind; imperfect, 
unpoliſhed, inadequate, and unrefined, applied 
to ideas. 
CRU DELV, Adv. without any prepara- 
tion; without examination or conſideration 
groſs, applied to ideas, | 
. CRU/DENESS, S. unripeneſs ; imperfec= 
tion ; indigeſtion, 42 
CRU DIT, S. rawneſs ; indigeſtion ; er 
a thing in its indigeſted ſtate; the ſtate of a 
diſeaſe, wherein the morbific matter is not 


yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſorder, 


CRU'DY, Adj. curdled ; coagulated; con- 
creted ; or in lumps; raw; chill, © Crudy 
vapaurs. Shak, See CURDLE. 5 

CRU'/EL, Adj. [Fr. from crudelis, Lat.] 
void of compaſſion, mercy, or pity, and de- 
lighted in the ſufferings, and increaſing the 
ſufferings of others, Figuratively, implacable, 


invaerate, 


eſice Joveterate, and cauſing the greateſt degree of 
e the ; torture, , * * bread. N 
lat is CRU/ELLY, Adv. in an inhuman, barba To CRUST, V. A. to cover with a hard 
rous and ſavage manner, wherein the ſufferings | caſe ; to foul with ſoil, or dirt, Neutetly, ts 
poſt, and tortures of others are beheld with delight, | have its external ſurface hardened, 8 
the and increaſed with joy. . CRUS TA“ CEOs, Adj. covered wth a 
ture, CRUELTY, S. a favage diſpoſition, de- | ſhell, applied to fiſh. * Lobſters, crabs, and 
alled liehting in the misfortunes and ſufferings of others of the criſtaceous kind.“ Moodav. 
| another, and in increafing them, CRU'STILY, Adv. in a moroſe, ſurly, or 
heel CRU'ET, S. [kruicke, Belg. ] a phiat for | peeviſh manner. 5 15 
nce. vinegar or oil. | | CRU'/STINES, S. the hardneſs of the out- 
2 an CRUISE, S. [ krvicke, Belg.] a ſmall cup. | fide of bread. Figuratively, peeviſhneſs, mo- 
T to * CRUISE, S. +fcroiſe, Fr, kruiſs, Belg. a roſeneſs FEY | F, > 
8 croſs, the original cruiſers bearing the croſs] a] CRU'STY, Adj. covered with a hard ſur- 
voyage made by a ſhip up and down a coaſt in | face, or coat. Figuratively, not eaſily pre- 
ry, order to guard it from any attack, or to inter- | vailed on; moroſe ; peeviſh. | i 
are cept ſuch of the enemy's veſſels as are near it. CRUTCH, S. | cricce, Sax. croccia, Ital. 
To CRUISE, v. N. to rove about at ſea in | croce, Fr.] a ſupport, compoſed of a round 
* ſearch of an enemy's veſſels; to ſail to and fro | piece of wood, in which a long ſtaff is fixed, 
in without any certain courſe or deſtination. placed under the arm- pits, and uſed by eripples 
CRUISER, S. a veſſel that fails to and fro | or lame perſons to walk with. 

a in queſt of an enemy's ſhips, 8 To CRU ICH, V. A. to ſupport, as with 
h- CRUM, or CRUMB, S. [cruma, Bax. | crutches, © Two fools that crutch their feeble 
2d kruyme, Belg.] the ſoft part of bread. Figura- | ſenſe on verſe ** Dryd, & 
ts tively, a ſmall particle, or bit. To CRV, V. N. [crier, Fr.] to ſpeak with 

. To CRU'MBLE, v. N. {acruman, Sax, | vehemence and loudneſs; to ſpeak to with 

 khruymmelen, Belg, krummelen, Teut,] to break | great importunity and ſorrow ; to proclaim, or 

— iato ſmall particles or pieces. Neuterly, to fall | publiſh; to ex claim; to ſpeak with a mourn- 
. into ſmall pieces. I full tone of voice, attended with tears; to make 
's To CRUM'/BLE, V. A. [from crump, | a noiſe or ſqualling like an infant; to weeps 
. krimpen, Belg.] to contract; to draw into or ſhed tears. In Hunting, to yelp, applied to 
0 wrinkles z to ſqueeze together in order to dif- | the noiſe made by a hound in full ſcent, To 
cover the wrinkles, | cry out; to ſcream, or make a ſhriek when ia 
5 CRUM/M V, Adj. reſembling the crum of | danger; to complain loudly; to be in labour. 


bread; ſoft. Figuratively, 
« A crummy laſs. 
CRUMP, Adj. [crump, Sax. crwmm, Brit. 
krom, Belg. krumm, Teut, ] crooked, or de- 
formed. Crump ſhouldered.'*-L' Efrange. 
 CRU'/MPLING, S. a ſmal} degenerate 
apple. | | 
"To CRUNK, or CRUNKLE, V. N. to 
make a noiſe like a crane, Ts 
CRU PER, S. [croupe, Fr.] that part of 
borſe- furniture, which reaches from the ſaddle 
to the tail, | 
CRU'RAL, Adj, [from cruris, genitive 
ef crus, Lat, a leg] belonging to, or fituated in 
 theleg. 
CRUSA DE, or CRUSA!DO, S, See 
CROISADE. | | | 
To CRUSH, V. A. [ecraſer, Fr.] to break 

to pieces, or to make the two oppoſite ſides of a 

veſſel meet by external violence; to preſs with 

force; to overwhelm ; to beat down; to de- 
preſs ; ſubdue; or deſtroy by force. | 

CRUSH, 8. the deſtruction of a thing, by 
means of a forte which ruins its forms, diſſolves 
the union of its parts, and forces them againſt 
each other; collifion ; deſtruction. 

CRUST, S. [cruſa, Lat.] the hard ex- 
ternal ſurface or coat of a thing; a col- 
lection of matter grown hard; the caſe 

which contains the fruit or meat of a 


- 


plump, or fleſhy, 


r 
pye, er pudding z the outer hard part of 


Is ſhe crying ut? Shak, Actively, to 
proclaim any thing that is loſt, or to be ſold. 
To cry dowon, to depreciate, undervalue; te 
blame, or detract from; to forbid ; to over- 
bear, © I'll to the king—and quite cry down 
—this Ipſwich fellow's impudence.”* Shak. 
To cry up, to praiſe, or increaſe the value of a 
thing by applauſe. 

CRY, 8. cri, Er. ] lamentation, a mourn- 
ful ſhrick or ſeream; clamour or outcry; an 
exclamation of triumph and wonder; a pro- 
clamation; the method of utterance made uſe 
of by different animals to expreſs their wants, 
Sc. In Hunting, the yelping of dogs. Figu- 
ratively, a pack of hounds ; a confuſed inarti- 
culate noiſe, ** The noiſe of a cry. Zepb. i. 

o. ; | | 
: CRY'AL, S. the heron. 7 

CRY/ER, 8. [See CRIER] a kind of 
hawk, called the falcon gentle, an enemy to 
pigeons. : 

CRYPTIC, or CRY!/PTICAL, Adi. 
[xeuz1w, Gr.] dark; abſtruſe; ſecret ; occult ; 
hidden; not made public, In a cryptical ar 
hidden method. Warts, 

CRY'/PTICALLY, Adv. in a dark, hid- 
den, private, or occult manner, 

 CRYPTO'GRAPHY, S. [from z2»7lw 
and yezpv, Gr.] the art of writing in tecret 
characters. Figuratively, characters uſed in 


| writing. 
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CRYSTAL, S. [x2vraMo, Gr.] in Na- 


Which is carried to a degree of perfeRior. be- 
factured at Venice only, but introduced into 


matters, ſhot or congealed in the manner of 2 


tomy, the ſecond humour of the eye, lying 


to, or having the properties of, a cube. 


of a cube, 


1788 


CUB 
perſons who have the key.. 


tural Hiftory, a bard, tranſparent, coſourleſs 
ſtone, compoſed of fimple plates, giving fire 
with ſteel, not fermenting with acid menſtrua, 
calcining in a ſtrong fire, of a regular angular 
figure, ſuppoſed by ſome to be formed of dew, 
coagulated by nitre, Cal glaſs, is that 


yond the common glaſs, was originally manu- 


this kingdom by Mr. Bowles, who has brought 
it to ſo much perfection, that it not only ri- 
vals, but even ſurpaſſes that of Venice, In 
Chemiſtry, applied to expreſs falts, or other 


cryſtal 

rer Al, Adj. confifling or made of 
cryſtal. Figuratively, bright, clear, tranſpa- 
rent, © Cryſtal ſtreams.” Dryd. 5 

CRY'STALLINE, Adj. [cryfallinus, Lat.] 
conſiſting of cryſtal, Figuratively, bright, 
clear, tranſparent, Cryſtalline humour, in Ana- 


4 


_——— next the aqueous, behind the 


"CRYSTALLIZA!TION, S. in Chemiſtry, 
a combination of ſaline particles i in the form 
of a cryſtal. 

To CRYSTALVZE, v. A. to form into 
a maſs reſembling that of cryſtals, Neuterly, 
to coagulate, or ſhoot into angular tapes, re-| 
ſembling a cryſtal, 

CUB, S. {from cubo, or cubus, Lat,] the 

ng of a bear or fox ; ſometimes applied 
'to that of a whale. Figuratively, the off- 
ſpring of a human creature, by way of re- 
proach, 

To CUB, V. A. to bring forth, applied to 
a fox or bear, 

CU/BATURE, S. [from cube, ] the finding 
the ſolid contents of a body, 

CUBE, S. [ug, Gr.] in Geometry, a 
folid body, conſiſting of fix equal ſquare ſides. 
In Arithmetic, a number ariſing from the 
multiplication of a ſquare number by its root. 

CU BIC, vr CU'BICAL, Adj. belonging 


 CU/BICALNESS,. 
of being eubical. 
CU'/BIFORM, Adj. in the ſhape or form 


S. the ſtate or quality 


CU'BIT, S. [cubritvs, Lat. ah elbow] a 
meaſure in uſe among the ancients, which 
was the diſtance from the elbow bending in- 
wards to the-extremity of the middle finger, 
fixed by ſome to 1 foot 9 inches, and 4888 
of an inch, Engliſh meaſure, by 6thers, to 
24 foot; the reaſon of this variety is, 


that in Scripture there were two kinds of cu- 
bits, one meaſuring according to the firſt com- 
— and the other as e to the latter. 


writing to hide the ſenſe from all but the . 


C D 


or meaſure of a cubit, 

CU CKING-STOOL, S. [from cocu, of 
caguin, Fr, and lool] a chair in which women 
are plunged into the water; as a puniſhment 
— ae 3 it. was formerly. named a tum- 

e 


CU!CKOLD, S. [cocu, Fr.] one who is 


married to a woman that violates the marriage 
bed, 
To CU'/CKOLD, v. A. to Jay with ano- 
thet man's wife; to lay with another man, 
though married. 

CU/CKEOLDLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a cuckold, Figuratively, mean, baſe, or 
ſneaking. 
| CU/CKOLDOM, S. from cuckold and 
dom, Sax. ſtate or quality] the act of laying 
with another man's wife; the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a cuckold. 

CU'/CKOO, or CUCKOW, 8. [cxvceww, 


which appears in the ſpring, ſaid to ſeek the 
eggs of other birds, and lay her own to be 


hatched ip their ſtead: hence it was uſual to 


give the hufband a Fgn of the approach of an 


bed was defiled, a cuckold, This bird is re- 
markable for the uniformity of its note, and 
its name ſeems, in moſt languages, to be de- 
rived from it, Figuratively, uſed as a word 
of reproach, or contempft. A horſeback 
[you cuckoo,”* Sbak, 

CU!'CKOO-SPITTLE, 8. the frothy ſub- 
ſtance or dew found about the Joints of laven- 
der and roſemary. 

CU!/CULLATE, or CUCULLATED, 
Adj. ſcucullatus, Lat.] hooded ; covered with 
a hood or cowl; reſembling a hood, 

CU/CUMBER, S. [pronounced courcumber, 
flaw cucumis, Lat, concombre, Fr.] in Botany, 
The germen is ſituated under the flower, ſep- 
ports a ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, and becomes an 
oblong fleſhy fruit, with three cells, including 
many oval feeds, It is ranged by Linnæus i in 
the roth ſection of his 214 claſs, 


thoſe plants which reſemble a gourd; fuch as 
the pumpion and melon, 

CU/CURBITE, S. a chymical veſſel or 
glaſs made in the ſhape of a gourd, and com- 
monly. called a body, 

CUD, S. [cud, Sax. ] the infide of the 
throat ; the food kept by a cow in the firſt 
. which it chews a ſecond time. 

CU/DDEN, or CUDDY, S. a clown; a 
ſtupid, ruſtic fellow). The flay*ring cudden 
prop'd upon his ſtaff.“ 

To CUD'DLE, V. A. 1 low word] to lie 
cloſe; to ſquat. She cuddles low behind 


—_ 


1 


cumrrAl, Adj. containing the length 


Brit. cocu, Fr.] in Natural Hiftory, a bird, 


| adulterer by crying cuckoo, and, in proceſs of 
time, it was uſual tb call the perſon whoſe - 


CUCURBITA/CEOUS, Adj. [from er- 
curbita, Lat. a gourd] in Botany, applied to 


the brake. Prior, Figuratively, to embrace 


CU/DGEL, | 
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- ſhorter than a pole. 


— 


5 attend,” Swift, 


_ cloke, 


the ear, or the head, with the fiſt, To ſtrike 


cu 


' CV'DGEL, S.'[ kudſe, Belg. | a ſick, made 
uſs of to firike with, lighter than a club, and 
E croſs the cudgels, 1s to 
yield, alluding. to the practice of cudgellers, 
who lay the cadgels acreſs when they have fi- 
Niſhed their encounter. 


To CUDGEL, v. A. to deat with a ſtick. 


Figuratively, to think deeply on . thing. | 
&« Cudgel thy brains no more about it.“ Sbak, 
CUDGEL-PROOF, Adj, able to reſiſt a 
blow given by a ſtick or cudgel. His a 
was cudgel-proof,”” Hud. 
CUE, 8. [ aueue, Fr.] the tail, or end of 


any thing; the laſt words of a ſpeech, which | 
a player-looks on as a fign for him to begin to 


ſpeak, © „ Exery one according to his cue. 
Shak. A hint, * Give them their cue to 
The part which a perfon 


is to play in his turn. Were it my cue to 


fight,” Shak, Humour, temper, or diſpoſi- 


tion of mind. I am not in the cue at pre- 
hot? 

CUE/RPO. S. without the * coat, or 

«« Expoſed in cuer 20 to the rage. 

Hud. Stiled at preſent in buf. 
CUFF, S. [zuffa, Ital.] a box given on 

with the noa, or with the wings, applied 
to birds. 


* towards the ſhoulder. 
INA GE, S. the making up twins in 
peculiar forms for carriage. 
_ CUV/RASS, 8. cuiraſſe, 1a a part of 
defenſive armour made of iron well hammer- 
ed, covering the body, both before and be- 
hiads from the neck to the girdle. 
CUIRASSVER, S. a ſoldier dreſſed in his 
armour, or Pars tg | 
CUISH, S. [cufſe, Fr.] the armour which 
covers the thighs. 
Col DE Es, S. fcolidei, Lat.] monks, ſor- 
merly in Scotland. 
CULINART, S. [culina, Lat.] belonging 
to the kitchen; 
To CULL, V. A. [cueillir, Fr.] to pick or 
chooſe from a great number. 
CU/LLER, S, one who chooſes a thing 
from a great many others, 
' CU'LLION, S. [ cogliont, Ital. ] a low, 
mean, or dirty ſcoundrel; a word of great 
contempt, A vaunt ye cullions. Shak, 
CU/LLIONLY, Adv. in the manner of a 
cullion; mean; baſe, ** You whoreſon, cu- 
Genhy, c.“ Not in uſe, | 
U/LLUMBINE. See COLUMBINE. 
CU'LLY, S. [coglioni, Ital.] a man de- 
ceived or ſeduced by ſharpers, or proſtitutes, 


To CU/LLY, V. A. [fromthe noun] to 


make a fool of a perſon ; ; to ar or impoſe 


upon. 
CULMIFEROUS, Adj. [culmus, Lat. 
Sraw or baokn, and 4 Lat, to bear] i in 


— 


CUL. 


ſmooth, jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow ;- arg 
wrapped about at each Joint with fingle, nar- 
row, ſharp- -pointed leayes, and have their 
\ eedscontained in chaffy buſks; ſach as Wheat 
barley, Se. 

To CU'LMINATE, v. N. [culmen, Lat.} 


to be yert;cal, or in its meridian, 
tranſit or paſſage of a far over the meridian, 
greateſt altitude, 


quality which ſubjects a t 
renders it an object of blame. 
 CU!LPABLE, Adj. [ cu/pabilis, Lat.] wor- 


ſome voluntary fault of a fighter kind. 

CU'/LPABLENESS, S. the quality which 
renders a perſon an object of blame. 

. CULPABLY, Adv, in 
to deſerve blame. 

CU/LPRIT, 8. [a word uſed by a judge at 
the trial of a perſon, who, when the perſon 
arraigned pleads not guilty, anſwers z © Cul- 
frit, God fend thee a good deliverance,” 


others, who retain the ſame derivation, ima; 
prove the guilt of the perſon, ſignifying then, 
let bim appear, who is to prove to the contra- 
ry; others again, hold it to be deriyed from 


prendre, to take, or detect; implying that 
the perſon is guilty, or at leaf a malefactor; 


| but as this is inconſiſtent with. the ſpirit of 
our laws, which ſuppoſe every malefactor to 


| be innocent of the crime laid to his charge, 
till it be proved againſt him; 
2 Then firſt the 


a malefactor or criminal. 
culprit anſwered,” Dryd. 


pendicular before the plough - ſhare. 


to heighten the fruitfulneſs of the carth by 
manuring it, or by other methods of huiban- 


ſtanding by edueation and ſtudy; to ſtudy any 
particular branch of ſcience, - . | 
CULTIVA'TION,' S. the act of i improv- 


provement of the underſtanding by education 


and ſtudy; improvement in any ſcience, - - 
CULTURE, 8. {cultura, Lat.] the act 


education and ſtudy; improvement in- any 


from the miad by inſtruction, 
To SOT Rae V. A. _ the noun] 


£ 


CULPABUVLITY, 8. {from culpable] the 
ing to n or 


dry. Figuratively, to improve the under- 


ing ſoils by huſbandry. Figuratively, the im- 


Boany, applied to ſuch plants as have # © 


in Aſtronomy, to be at its greateſt altitude; 
|  CULM INA!TION, S. in Aſtronomy, the 


or that pon t of its orbit, wherein it is at its 


thy or deſerving blame, including the idea 7 


ſuch a manner ae | 


Hence ſome imagine it to be a corruption of 
| 9'if paroit, Fr. I wiſh it may appear ſo; © 
CUFF, 8. [coef Fr.] that part, of the 


- ſleeve which is turned back ein from the sine it a calling upon the evidence, who is to 


culpa, à fault or crime, and prit, Fr, from 


% 


the two firſt 
derivations ſeem the moſt plaufible] in Lau, 


CU'LTER, or COULTER, S. [Lat. ].the - 
or uſed in cookery, iron of a plough which cuts the ground per- 
To CU'/LTIVATE, V. A. [cultiver, Fr.] 


of cultivating, or-tilling the ground. Figu- 
ratively, the improvement of the mind . 


branch of learning; the eradicating any ries” | 
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CUN 
to cultivate ; to manure, till, or improve foil 
by labour, and other methods of huſbandry, 
CU'LVER, S. ſcuifre, Sax. ] a pigeon. 
« Born on liquid wings the cxiver ſhoots.” 
Thom. 
CU!LVERIN, 8. [coouwrine, Fr.] a ſlen- 
der piece of ordnance, or artillery, from 5 


long, and carrying a ſhot from 5 one-fourth, 


to 3 three-fourth inches diameter, 
CU/LVERKEY, S. in Botany, a flower 


which grows wild in the fields. © A girl 
crepping culverkeys and cowſlips.” Walton. 
To CU'MBER, V. A. | kommeren, kombe- 
ren, Belg. to difturb] to hinder a perſon from 
acting by its weight; to put a perſon to diffi- 
culty in managing a thing, by its weight, or 
length. Figuratively, to load with ſome- 


thing uſeleſs ; to diſturb, diſtreſs, or involve 


in difficulties ; to diſtract or perplex with va- 
riety of employments; uſed with about. 
% Martha was cumbered about much ſerv- 


ing. Luke x. 40. 


CU'/MBER, S. [ kember, Belg. binrance ; 
onmanageableneſs.cauſed by bulk, © Of mar- 
vellous charge and fearful cumber. Raleigh. 

CU'MBERSOME, Adj. [from cumber and 
feme, of ſum, Sax, implying very] occaſioning 
great trouble and vexation. Figuratively, bur- 
thenſome; occaſioning perplexity; unwieldy, 
or not eaſily managed, on account of its length 


© or weight, 


CU/MBROQOUS, Adj. troubleſome, vexa- 
tious ;- cauſing uneaſineſs. Cumbrous knats 
F. Queen. Figuratively, burthenſome, heavy. 
To CU'MULATE, V. A. [cumulatum, 
fapine of cumulo, Lat.] to lay one thing upon 
another ; to heap together, 

CUNCT A!TION, S. [cunctatio, Lat.] the 
act of deferring the doing of a thing to an- 
other time, which ought to be done imme- 
diately. 

To cuxd, V. N. [from konnen, Belg. to 
know] to give notice. Who diſcerning the 
courſe of the pilchard, cundeth, as they eall 
it, the maſter of each bot.“ Caregu. See 


CoNDER, or BALK ER. 


CUINEAL, Adj. [from cuneus, Lat. a 


| wedge] relating to, or having the ſhape of, | 


a wedge. 

- CUINEATED, Part. [cunens, Lat.] made 
in the form of a wedge. 

CU'/NNER, S. a kind of fiſh, leſs than 
an oyfter, which flicks cloſe to the rocks. 
CU/'NNING, Adj. [frem connan, Sax. 
tonnen, Belg. to know] learned, knowing, or 
of extenfive knowledge. To cunning men 
I will be very kind.“ Shak. Performed with 
art or ſkill; curious, © Thou cunning 72 
pattern of excelling nature. Shak, F gura- 
tively, fly; deſigning; crafty ; over-reach- 
ing another by ſuperior wit and underſtand- 


ing. The —_— man, is vulgarly uſed for 


a conjurer, or perſon who. pretends to tell for- 


one-half to 5 inches bore, from 13 to 12 feet. 


CUR 


CU!NNING, 8. [coonrnge, Sax,] artiflce; 
deceit ; ſupertor talents of mind, employed in- 
degeiving or over-reaching others z art; fill; 


knowledge, 


manner. 

* CU'NNINGNESS, S. craftineſs; Nyneſs, 
CUP, S. [ae, Sn cxoppen, Brit, "hop, 

Belg. coupe, Fr. coppa, Ital.] a ſmall veſſel, 

with a foot, to drink in. Figuratively, the 

liquor contained in a cup. In the plural, 

merry bout, or entertaiament of 8 


Any thing hollow like a cup, as the huſk of 


an acorn, the bell of a flower. Cup and can, 
familiar companions, the can being the larger 
veſſel, from whence the cup is filled, 


and he are cup and can. Swift. | 
To CUP, V. A. to ſupply with liquor, 


Cup us till the world grow round.“ Shak, 
A ſenſe now obſolete. To bleed a perſon, 


after having fixed a cupping-glaſs to the part. 


CU/PBOARD, S. {from cup and board, 
Sax.] a caſe or receptacle; a place fitted with 
ſhelves and a door, in which victuals or earth- 
en ware are placed, diſtinguiſhed from a cloſet, 


| which is conſiderably longer. 
To CU'/'PBOARD, V. to put in a cup- 


board. Figuratively, to hoard, “ Still cup- 
bearding the viand.“ Shak, 

CU/POLA, S. [Ital.] in Architecture, a 
ſpherical vault, or the round of the top of the 
dome of a church, which reſembles a eur 
inverted; called by ſome a lanthorn. 

CUP!PEL, 8. "Joe COP PEI. 

CUP/PER, S. one who ee 
glaſs, and ſcarifies a perſon, 

CUP / PING, S. in Surgery, the applying 
a cupping-elaſs for the diſcharge of blood, 
and other humours, by the ſkin, 

CUP/PING-GLASS, S. a glaſs veſſel, 


which having its air rarified, gives room for 


that contained in the part to which it is ap- 
plied, to expand itſelf, and bring with it ſuch 
humours as it is involved in, which are after- 


wards diſcharged by a ſcarifier, or inſtrument 


fitted with the points of ſeveral lancets, 


at the fame time, 
CU/PREOUS, Adj. [cupreus, Lat.] cop- 
pery, or conſiſting of copper. 

CUR, 8. [korre, Belg. See CURTAIL] 
a degenerate, worthleſs dog. Figuratively, 
uſed as a term of reproach for a man, 

CU/RABLE, Adj. [from cure] that which 
may be healed. _ 

CU/R ABLENESS, S. the poſſibility of 
being healed, 


CU'RACY, s. the employment of a cler- 


gyman, who does the duty of the perſon who 
has the benefice, for a certain ſalary, 
CU/RATE, S. a clergyman who performs 
the duties of another for a ſalary; a pariſh 
rieſt. 
CU'RATESHIP, Ste CURACY, 
TOO I 


tunes, or diſcover ſtolen goods, | 


„ . 
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CU/NNINGLY, Adv. in a ly, erafty, 


« You. 


which, by means of a ſpring, enter the ſkin | 


— — 
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tifices 


yed in- 
filly 


rafty, 


ynels, 
hop, 
eflel, 
the 
a), a 
Ing. 


ſk of 


can, 
Irger 
You. 


uor. 
bak, 
ſon, 
art. 
ard, 
ith 


the 


„cum AIV, Ach. relating to the eure of 
à a diſeaſe; recovering, or able to recover from 
a diforder;; © Both preſervative and curative.” 


cure and ſuperintendance of a thing, lace, or 


' of a perſon. . 


healing a wound, or recovering from a diſ- 
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CU'RATOR, 8. [Lat.] one who has the' 


perſon, * The curators of Bedlam."* Stoift. 


CURB, 8. [courber, Fr, to bend] in Far- 


riery, an iron chain faſtened” to the upper 
part of the branches of a bridle, in a hole 
called the eye, and running over the beard of 
a horſe, uſed to manage a bard-mouthed horſe, 
Figuratively, a reſtraint put on the inclinations 


To CURB, V. A. 22 the noun] to 
manage, or guide a horſe by means of a curb, 
Figuratively, to check, or reftrain the paſſions 
or inclinations z ſometimes uſed with from, 
and ſometimes with of. | 
CURD, 8. [kruyden, Belg.] the thickening 
or clotting of any liquor, generally applied to 
that of milk. which is occafioned by mixing 
runnet with it. : | 
To CUR/DLE, V. N. to grow into clots; 
to grow thick, like milk mixed with runnet. 
Actively, to make a thing grow thick, clor, 
or coagulate, by mixing ſome acid with it, 
 CU/RDY, Adj. coagulated ; clotted; full 
df clots, | | 8 
CURE, 8. ſcara, Lat.] a remedy; the 


eaſe ; the denefice or employment of a clergy- 
man or curate, 

To CURE, V. A. [curo, Lat.] to heal a 
wound ; to reſtore to health; to recover from 
a diſeaſe, In Cookery, to preſerve from ftink- 
ing, or corrupting; to ſale. 

_ CU'RELESS, Adj. without cure or remedy; 
not to be cured, 5 

CU RER, S. a healer or phyfician. Our 
con ſumption curers.”” Harvey. 2 

CU RFEW, 8. [couvre feu, Ft.] an even- 
ing bell, on the ſound of which every man 
was obliged to put aut his fire, and extinguiſh 
bis eandle, in the time of the Conqueror, 
Figuratively, any bell which tolls conſtantly 


in the night-time ; a cover for a fire, or a 


22 But now for pans, pots, curfetur. 
acon. 
CURIA/LITY, S. ¶ from curiali, Lat.] the 
privileges, prerogative, or retinue of a court. 
« The court and curiality. Bacon. 2 
. CURIO'SITY,S, 2 curious] a propen- 
fity or diſpoſition of the foul, which inelines 
it to enquire after new objects, and to delight 
in viewing them; a nice experiment; an 
object of curiofity, or a rarety, iy IR 
CU/RIQUS, Adj. {curioſus, Lat.] inquiſ- 
tive, or diſpoſed to enquire into novelties, whe- 
ther they reſpect truths or objects of ſight; 


attentive to, or deligent. Very curious 


Aſter things. Modo. © Curious of anti- 


| Jules,” Dryd. Accurate, or careful toaveid 


CY K 


any impropriety or miſtake, Men were not 


curious What ſyllables or particles of ſpeech 
they uſed.” Shak. Exact; nice; artful; ele- 


gant; neat, | 


* CU'RIOUSLY, Adv. in an inquiſitive, ex- 


act, accurate, elegant, laboured, or high- 
finiſhed manner; captiouſly, _ | 
CURL, S. [from the verb] a ringlet of hair 
formed into a ring, or making many concen-. 
tric circles. Figuratively, a wave; undulation z 
or waving line, 

To CURL, V. A. [ lan, Sax. krolen, Relgs 
cuirlare, Ital.] to make the hair hagg in circles 
or ringlets; to writhe, or,twiſt Found; to 


"dreſs with curls ; to raiſe in waves or in a 


ſpiral form. Neuterly, to form. itſelf into 
ringlets ; to form circular lines ; to twiſt itſelf, 
_ CUR'LEW, S. [ curlieu, Fr. ] a water-fowl, 
with a long beak, of a gtey colour, with red 
and black ſpots. | 5 
CURMU/DGEON, 8. [a corrupt pro- 
nounciation and ſpelling of cæur mechant, Fr. a 
bad heart] one who is void of generoſity; a 
'niggardly or avaracious perſon z a miſer. 2995 
CURMU!/DGEONLY, Adv, in an avari- 
cious, niggardly, covetous manner. 
CU'RRANT, S. in Botany; the tree hath 
prickles, the leaves are long, the flowers bath 
five petals expanded in the farm of a roſe, the 
germen ariſes from the center of the flower, 
and becomes a globular fruit, produced in 
bunches ; likewiſe a ſmail dried grape, pro- 
perly written corinth, 
 CU/RRENCY, 8. [from current] circula- 
tion; paſſing from hand to hand, and acknow- 
ledged as legal, applied to coin or money, 
whether in metal or paper. General recep- 
tion; conſtant flow; uninterrupted courſe z 
general efteem and repute. 2 
CURRENT, Adj. Icurrens, Lat. from 
curro, Lat, to run] paſſing from hand to 
hand; eftabliſhed, or legal, applied to money. 
Generally received, not contradicted, applied 
to opinions, Popular or eftabliſhed by a 
majority; faſhionable ; paſſable, or to be 
admitted; what is now paſſing-. The cur- 
rent year, In Commerce, atcount current, 
is that which is opened by two perſons that 
have -dealings with each other, wherein the 
different debts and credits of each are regiſtred 
on oppoſite fides, in order to form a balance” 


| between them. 


CURRENT, S. [from the adjective] in 
Hydography, a running fiream. In pw, 8 
tion, a progreſſive motion of the water of t 
ſea, by which a {hip may be retarded in ber 
courſe, or carried more ſwiftly, when moving 
in the ſame direction as the Turrent. 

_ CURRENTLY, Ady. in a conſtant mo- 
tion; without oppoſition; generally z without 
ceaſing · 8 

CURRENT NESS, S. circulation; gene- 

ral reception; eaũinels of pronunciation. 
4 25 CURRIEER. 
; | 


4 


EVR. 


CU'/RRIER, S. [corricre, Ital. Coriarins, 
Lat.] one who d leather, 
CUR/RISH, Adj. [from cur and i] like 

a cur; ſnappiſh; quarrelſome, ; 
To CU'RRY, V. A. [conrayer, Fr. from 
corium, Lat. ] to dreſs leather with oil, tallow, | 
Sc. To rub a horſe with a ſharp pointed in- 
ſtrument or comb, in order to ſmooth his hide, 
romote circulation, and increaſe his fleſh. 
iguratively, to tickle, or flatter, © I would 
curry with maſter Shallow.” Shak. To curry | of 
Favour with, is to endeavour to gain the eſteem 
friendſhip of another by trivial offices, and 

all compliances. 
CU/RRYCOMB, 8. an iron inſtrument ſet 
with iron teeth or wires, uſed to dreſs a horſe, 
To CURSE, V. A, [cur/ian, Sax. ] to wiſh 

a perſon ill ; to devote to deſtruction. Figu- 


ratively, to afflict or tormeat. Curſe em 


with oh ſons as thoſe. P 


| 
CURSE, S. [from the verb] the action of | 


wiſhing any tremendous evil to another, The 
act of devoting to temporal or eternal torment ; 

afHiQtioa ; torment, or miſer 

. CU/RSED, Part. [of we, under a curſe. 

Figuratively hated ; deteſtable ; nab ; im- 


CU'RSEDLY, Adv. miſerably ; ſhame- 
Mm fully y; prodigiouſly, A low and cant word. 
CU'RSEDN , S. the ſtate of being under 
a curſe, 

CU'RSHIP, S. doęſhip; meanneſs; the 
Rate or condition of a mean and abject per- 
ſon, *© How durſt he oppoſe thy curſhip ? 

udib, 
 CU'RSITOR, 8. [Lat.] an officer, or clerk 4 
belonging to Chancery, who makes out origi- 
nal writs. There are 24, having each parti- 


cular ſhires allotted them, for which they make 


ſuch original writs as are required, and are 
called clerks of courſe in the oath of the clerks 
of Chancery rYs 

CU'RSORARY, Adj. [from curſus, Lat. ] 
curſory ; hafty ; careleſs; without long atten- 
tion.“ With a curſorary eye. Shak. 

CU'RSORILY, Adv. in a haſty manner ; | 
without care or attention, 

CURSO/RIN ESS, S. hafte Nlightneſs of 


attention 
CU/RSORY, Adj. 22 Lat.] haſty; | 


quick ; careleſs; tranſient. 

CURST, Adj. [4orſel, Belg.] froward ; 
ſnarling; peeviſh ; delighting in miſchief, 

CURT, Adj. [curtus, Lat.] ſhort, 

To CU/RTAIL, V. A. [kertelen, Belg. to 
cut] to cut off; to ſhorten by cutting. Figu- 
ratively, to retrench, applied to expences. 

CU'/RTAIL-DOG, S. a dog whoſe tail is 
cut off, and is thence rendered unfit for cour- 
fing: perhaps the original, from whence Cur 
is formed by contraction. 

CU/RTAIN, S, 4 — Fr. corti na, Ital. 
Span, and Lat.] a cloth hung before a win- 


„ 1 
dow, and running on a firing er iron rod, "by 
which means it is ſ or contracted, made 


uſe of to exclude licht, air, or to hide 
any thing. In 3 that part of a 


wall or rampart which lies between ts 
baſtions. 


hang with curtains, 


mY the diſtance of the ſun's place, and that 
planet reduced to the ecliptic, 


curto, Lat.] in Aftronomy,-a little part eut 
tance-from the ſun, 


CUTLASS. : 
| . CUR'TSY, S. See COURTESY. - 


CUR'VATED, Adj. [curvatus, Lat.] 


bent. 
CRVATIOx, 8. the act of bending or 


crooking 


CURVE, Adj. "ks 4 Lat.] crooked, 


or ſtraight ſurface, to an angular one, : 
CURVE, S. any thing bent; a bending. 
In Geometry, a line whoſe points are 2 


right line in more points than one. 

T6 CURVE, S. to bend; to crook to 
bend back or fold, « The tongue is drape 
back and curved.” Holder. 


To CURYVET, v. N. [comverare, Ieal.] 55 
to bound, or leap ; to friſk ; o wann 


bY licentious, 
bound. Figuratively, a frolic or pravle, 


Lat. and /inea, Lat. confiſting of, 9 
poſed of one or more crooked lines. 

| CU/RVITY, S. crookedneſs, 

- CU'SHION, S. (cen 
coſci no, Ital.] a cafe of fille, velvet, or worſ- 
ted, ſtuffed with wool, feathers; or borſe 
hair, placed en the ſeat of a chair, to render 
the fitting eaſy. 

. CU!SHIONED; Adj. ſupported by ſip 
ſeated on a cuſhion, 

CUSP, S. [cuſpis, Lat, a pvint]-in Aftro- 

2 the horns of the moon, or any other 
planet 


in a point, called ſpear-ſhaped by Miller, 

CU'STARD, S. [cor/ard, Brit.] a kind 
of paſtry made with milk, eggs, and ſugar, 
which are thickened into a maſs, either 
4 baking in an oven, or boiling over us 


*CU'STODY, 8. euſßodia, Lat.] confine - 
ment in priſoa ; reſtraint of liberty, Figura- 


To CU'RTAIN, v. A, to furnib, or 
CK TATE DISTANCE, S. in Aſtrono- 


cuRTA,TIOx. S. ¶ curtatum, ſupine of 
off from the line of eren 20 | 
| CUR'TELASSE, or CURTELAX, 8. See = 


bent, formed, or forced from a perpendicular 


and extend different ways, running on con- 
tinually in all directions, and may be cut by a2 


CUR/VET, S. in the Manage, - a leap er 
CURVILUNEAR, Adj. from - carous, ö 
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„ Belg, coufin Fro 


CU/SPATED, or CUSPIDATED, Adj, 51 
{ [from cuſpis, Lat.] in Botany, applied to 
the leaves or petals of a flower, which end 


tively, 


0 vr 


diy, th rer bett + pron ar 
defence z preſeryation ; ſecurity, The cn eg | 8, 

of the narrow ſeas.” Bac. | 
CU'STOM, S:{coufftume, as and 


habitual practice of any action; faſhion, or 
5 method adopted by the majority; an __ 
bliſhed manner; a good run of trade; 
tribute or tax paid to the are on 
goods imported or exported, om-houſe, is 
the place where thoſe taxes are paid. P 
CU/STOMABLE, Adj. that which is 
frequently, or commonly praQtiſed, 
CU/STOMABLY, Adv, according to cuſ- 
tom, or the common practĩee. 
CU/STOMARILY, Adv. commonly ; : 
. 
5 CU'STOMARINESS, 8. frequency of 
repetition, or practice. 
CU'STOMARY, Adj. habitual ; ufual. 
CU'STOMED, Adj. uſual; commonz ge- 
nerally practiſed. 
CUSTOMER, S. one who purchaſes any 
thing of a tradeſman. 
. CUSTREL, S. a buckler-bearer; a veſſel 
for holding wine. 
To CUT, v. A, fpreter and participle 
22 cut, from couteau, Fr. a knife] to pe- 
netrate, or divide with a ſharp edged — 
ment; to hew; to carve 
ang de. any uneaſy or poignant ſenſation, | 
n Gaming, to ſeparate a pack of cards, by 
taking off ſome of them from the others; to 
| interſeR, Figuratively, to excel ur ſurpaſs, © He 
cuts dozon the fineſt orator. Addiſ. To cut 925 
to ſhape; to form; to contrive; to fit; to 
debar; to excel. "To cut „to earve or di- 
vide a joint or fowl erty. To cut @ fall, 
is to unfurt and let it fall en 
CUT, Part. prepared, or fit for uſe, allud- 
ing to hen timber. A ſet of phraſes cut 
and dry. ”> So 
CUT, S. the action or effect of a ſharp or 
edged inſtrument; a channel made by art; a 
ſmall piece, or ſhred, ſeparated by an edge 
tool from a larger ſubſtance ; a lot; a ſhort 
way, by which ſome winding is cut off, or 
avoided ;-a picture taken from a copper 
plate, or carved wood. 
CUT A'NEOUS, Adj. from. cutis, Lat. 
the ſkin] relating to the ſkin. 
CU'TICLE, S. [cuticula, Lat. a diminu- 
tive of cutis, Lat. the firſt and outermoſt 
covering of the boqy, commonly called the 
ſcarf-ſkin, which riſes on the application 
of a bliſter-plaſter. Figuratiyely, a thin 
ſkin formed on the ſurface of any liquor. 


CUTTCULAR, Ach. belonging to tho | 


cuticle, or ſkin, 
CU'TLASS, S. [couteiaſs, Fr.] a broad 
9 ſword. 
LER, 8. [coutelier, Fr.] one who | 
2 3 and- ſells knives. 
CUT-PURSE, S. one who RW 
of his Sony by Ry his purſe; a com- 


to wound or 


| 


PEN - 
practice before the e breechs 


es, when men wore their pur 
girdles ; a thief; a robber. 

8 , 3. 2 JOE. 3 
which cuts any thing; a wicable liling a 
veſſel; the be- kel. 

CU'/T-THROAT, S. a murderer. 
| CU'T-THROAT, Adj. cruel, barbarous, 
6 Cut-throgt and abominable dealing.“ 


Carew. 

CU/TTING, S. a ſhred, or piece 15 wk 
ed by means of a Knife, or 5 
ment. 


CU'TTLE-FISH, 8 A cuttle-viſch, Belg, 
Aknerel-fiſch, Teut.] in Natural + Bay 
fiſh, which, when purſued by a fiſh of * 
emits a black liquor, by Which it darkens 
the water and eſcapes, N a per- 
ſon who blackens the character of another 
by falſities. If you play the ſaucy curtle 
with me.” Shak, 

CY'CLOID, S. [xuxx; and eFoc, Or.] 2 
geometrical curve, formed by the line which 
a nail, in the circumference of a wheel, 
makes i in the air, 'while the wheel revolves | 
in a right line, 

CYCLO/IDAL, Adj. relating to a cyclaid; 
the cychidal ſpace, is that contained between 
a cycloid and its ſubſtance. 

CYCLO/P/AADIA, S. [from xuxxo; and 
Tai, Gr. ] a circle of knowledge; a courſe 
of ſciences. 

n 8. [cignus, Lat, a ſwan] a 

dung Wwan. 

CY'LINDER, S. [xuMtp:y, Gr. ] in Geo- 
metry, a round ſolid, having its baſes circu- 
lar, equal, and parallel, in the form of 2 
rolls Kone uſed by gatdeners, 

CY'LINDRIC, or CYLINDRICAL, Adj. 
partaking of the nature, or in the form of 


2 N | 
YMAR, S. [properly written fin] 2 
flight, looſe — * or ſc 5 
CYMA/TIUM, S. [Lat. wunde rv, Gr.] 
in Architecture, a member, or moulding 
of the cornice, the profile of which is 
waved, or concave at top, and convex at 
bottom. 
| CY!MBAL, S. [cymbalun, Lat. a muſical 
inſtrument uſed by he antients, ſuppoſed to 
be made of braſs, and in the form of a kettle- 
drum, though ſomewhat leſs. . 
CUNA'NTHROPY, S. [from vue, and 
aber Gr.] 2 ſpecies of maducis, in 
of which perſons reſemble a dog; the — 
madneſs, contracted by the bite of 2 mad dog. 
CUNEGETICS, Gr.] the art of buat- 


_—_— 


ing; ; rhe art of training dogs for huntiag. 


CYINIC, or age Adj „Lune, 
Gr. ſnarling ; brutal or of the 
au ities of a Cynic philo! * who was 
remarkable for his contempt of riches, and ; 
1igorous reprehenſion of vice, 

CYINIC, S. a philoſopher, who valued 

_Qqz himſelf 
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himſelf for his contempt of 6 every thing, ex- 
cept morality z a ſect founded by Diogenes. 
"CY!NOSURE, S, A ps % and ovea, 
Gr.] in Aſtronomy, the name given by the 
Greeks to Urſa Minor, or the Little Bear; 3 


the polar tar, by which ſailors ſteer, 


CY'/ON, . CION. 

CY/PRESS, S. [| cypre 45, Lat. Es, Fr. 
in Botany, the Jad, 55 e. tree * ſo wal 
ing a nature, that the gates of St. Peter's 
church at Rome, which were made of it, 
laſted 600 years, without any ſenfible decay, 
Figuratively, * ſor mourning. 

CY'PRUS, S. {fo called from the place 
where it was made a thin tranſparent ſtuff, 


uſed for ſieves Sc. 


CYST, S. fuvgricy Gr,] in Surgery, a 
bag containing ſome morbid matter, : 

CY'STIC, Adj. in Surgery, ie 
in a bag. 

CYSTO TOMY, S. [from agi and 
h, Ort] the 20 of opening encyſted 
tumors, or cutting 'the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CAR, S. [Sclav,} written more pro- 
perly fzar, the title of the emperor of 
uſſia. 

CZARINA, S. [ſrom Gt the title of 
the nag of Ruſſia. 


DAB 


The fourth letter in the Engliſh al- 
5 A and- the third conſonant. 
In the Roman, Saxon, and our al- 
phabet, it is of the ſame ſhape, and ſeems 
formed from the 4 Delta of the Greeks; 
it is prononuced by applying the tip of the 
tongue to the fore part of the palate, and 
then ſeparating them by a gentle breathing, 
the lips beingſ open at the ſame time. 
As a numeral it ſtands for F500. As an 
abbreviature, D ſtands for doctor, D. D. 
doctor in divinity, or dona dedit, gave as a 
preſent. D. C. da ca * in Mufic, implies, 
that you are to end the tune, by repeating 
the firſt part or ſtrain over again. 
To DAB, V. A. [dauber, Fr.] to touch 


gently with ſomething ſoft, or moiſt, 


DAB, S. a ſmall lump, generally applied 


to ſomething moiſt ; a blow with ſomething 


moiſt or ſoft. In low language, a perſon 
expert in any thing, In Natural Hiſtory, 
a ſmall flat fiſh, 


To DA'BBLE, v. A. [dabbelen, Belg. | 


dliblo, Brit.] to ſmear, moiſten, or daub with 


ſomething wet; to play in the the water; 


to do any thing in a fight or ſuperficial 
manner, 
 DA'BBLER, S. one that plays in water. 


Figuratively, one who performs a thing ſu- 


perfictally ; z one who never makes hiwſelf 


/ 


D AIS 
a complete maſter of any fubjeRt, or branch 


of ſcience, 


 DA/B-CHICK, * a chicken, 25755 


hatched. 
DACE, . | derceaug Fr. 
reſembling a roach, but — leſs. 


DA'CTYL, S. [dafylus, Lat, ] a foot in 


bee river Wy 


_ 


Latin and Greek poetry, conſiſting of one 


long and two ſhort ſyllables. 


|. DAD, or DADDY, S. [rad, Brit. ata, 


Goth. a Tla, Gr. tata, Lat. dadga, Ital. * 
Heb. a father. 

D DAL, Adj. dedaba, Lat.] various 
variegated z SO c The — glow 
nature. * Phillips, 

DA/FFODIL, DAFODPLLY, or DAF- 
FODOWNDILLY, S. in Botany, the nary 
ciſſus. Tpurnefort ranges it in the ſecond 


ſection of his ninth claſs, and Linnzus 


in the firſt ſection of his ſixth claſs, 
The ſpecies are nine. 
To DAFT, v. A. to toſs aſide with- 
Nighting and contempt; to poſtpone, or 
put off an undertaking. “ I would have. 
da @ all other. reſpeQs.” Shak. Seldom 
uted, 
DAG, s. [dague, Fr.], a dagger 3, a hand 


899 To DAG, V. A. [daag, « „ Sax. 
hang looſe] to dirt or bemire the ] 


of a garment, 


ſword, In 2 
of iron, with a baſket hilt, uſed for defence. 
In Printing, the obelus, uſed as. a mark of 
reference, and of this form (T.) 

DA/GGERS-DRAWING, S. the act of 
drawing a dagger, F iguratively, quarrel- 
ſomeneſs, or readineſs to fight, « They al- 
ways are at dagger 5 3 

To DA'/GGLE, from d. ag] to 
wet, dirt, or daub * 3 of the 99 
by walking in the dirt, dew, or wet. Neu- 
terly, to hang in the mire, dirt or wet. 

DAL LV, Adj. [ daglic, Sax. happening, 
done, or repeated every day. iguratively, 
conſtantly, or frequently, 

DAINTILY, Adv. in 2 curious ele- 
gant, or delicate manner Sezeiully,y 4 
pleaſantly. 

DA'INTINESS, 3 delicacy, loftneſs.; 3 
elegance; nicety; ſqueamiſhneſs; or the 
not being eaſily pleaſed either with food, 
or the productions of art. 

-DA'INTY, Adj. pleaſing to the taſte, 
and purchaſed with great coſt. Figuratively, 
of delicate or exquiſite ſenſibility z ſqueam- 
ith; not eaſily pleaſed with food; ſcru- 
pulous ; elegant; well or nicely formed 3 
nice, or affected. Your dainty ſpeakers.” 
Prior. 


DA'INTY, 8. ame rare food of * 
| : Py To 


— 


DA/GGER E, Fr, ſhort | 
A a ———. blade 


wwe 454+ { ww vw 


- my dainty,” Shak. 


by Linnæus in the ſecond ſect. of his 19th 


but figuratively, and by way of reproach 5 


Moon, if your influence be quite damm d 


DAM 


ute. A word of fondneſs, © Why, that's | maſcenus, Lat. from Damaſcus] in Oardening, . 


oy * 


DAIRY, S. [from dey, an old word for 
milk] the employment of making ſeveral 


yu of food from milk; paſturage; a milk | Schan, the capital of the ſouth part of Syria, 
a 


rm, or place where milk is kept, and but- 
tar of cheeſt md... 
DA/IRY-MAID, S. a woman ſervant, 
who has the, care of the dairy, and makes 
butter or cheeſe, . | 
. DAISY, -S.- 3 in Botany, the 
zellis : it hath a radiated di ſcous flower, com- 
poſed of many hermaphrodite flowers in the 
diſk, and female flowers forming the border, 
or rays, which are included in a common 
empalement, The germen becomes a fingle 
naked ſeed, placed vertically. It is ranged 


claſs. The ſpecies are three. 
DALE, S. a low or hollow place between 
hills; a vale or valley, - 
DA'LLIANCE, S. [from dally] acts of 
fondneſs between lovers. Figuratively, the 
garreſſes of a married couple. Held dalli- 
ence with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe.”* Milt. 
Delay, or deferring a thing. You uſe this 
re 2h to excuſe—your breach of promiſe.” 
Shak. 
DA'LLIER, S. a trifler; a perſon who 
practiſes acts of fondneſs, _ ; 
trifle ; to play the fool; to amuſe one's ſelf 
and loſe time in idle play; to exchange ca- 
reſſes of fondneſs; to ſport to frolic; to 
delay. Actively, to put off; to amuſe in 
expectation of a more favourable opportuni- 
ty. © Dallying off the time with often 
ſkirmiſhes,” Knoles. ö 
DAM, S. {from dame, which, according 
to Chaucer, formerly ſignified a mother] the 
mother, applied moſt commonly to beaſts ; 


applied to perſons, | 

DAM, S. [dam, Belg. "damn, Teut,] a 
mole, bank, or any other ↄbſtruction tg con- | 
fine water, 5 

To DAM, V. A, [danmman, Fr, foredam- 
man, Sax. | to confine water by moles or other 
obſtructions, Figuratively, to damp z to ex- 
tinguiſh, obſtruct, or intercept, ©* The more 
thou damm ft it up, the more it burns. Shak. 


up. Milt. | 

DA!MAGE, S. [domage, Fr.] miſchief ; 
hurt; detriment ; loſs. « | | 

To DAMAGE, v. A. [from the noun] 
to ſpoil, hurt, or impair any thing; to affect 
a perſon with loſs, or hinder him in the pro- 
ſecution of his buſineſs. Neuterly, to im- 
air; to loſe of its worth by time. : 
DA MAGEABLE, Adj. that which may 
be impaired or ſpoiled by time: . Dama 
MA: Miſchievous or hurtful. 


aftringent taſte, 


DAM 
a ſmall round black plumb, of a rough and 
DAMA/SCUS, S. by the Turks called 


in Aſiatic Turky. It was long the royal re- 
fidence for ſeveral ſuccefſions of princes, and 
ſtands in a delightful and fertile plain, on 
the antient Chryſorrheus, or Golden river, 
which enriches that city and country, Ta- 
merlane took and deftroyed its caſtle, and 
with it 200,000 Turks; before which time, 
Damaſcus is ſaid to have had forty noble 
porticoes, and 9o, ooo gold and filyer lant- 
horns. In 1506, the Turks took it, and 
have kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. The city 
is oblong, pointing nearly N. E. and 8. W. It 
is computed at about two miles in length, and 
thick ſet with towers, domes, and minarets; 
beſides being encompaſſed with fine gardens 
and orchards, extending no leſs than thirty 
miles round, and embelliſhed with fine ſum- 
mer-houſes, turrets, &c. moſt of theſe plan- 
tations having a clear ftream running through 
them, with fountains, caſcades, water-works,' 
Sc. In the neighbourhood of the city is a 

place called the Green or Meidan, where, the 
natives believe, was the ſeat of paradiſe; and 

they have a tradition among them, that Adam 

was formed of the duſt of the neighbouring 

fields. In the heart of the city is a high oval 

caſtle, flanked with towers, in which are ſome 

cannon. The only entrance to it is on the 

E. fide, with a draw-bridge kept up with ſtone 

chains. Here are 15, ooo Janiſſaries conſtant- 

ly kept, with a Beglerbeg or Baſha. It is the 

ſeat of a Greek patriarch z and was the birth- 

place of the famous St. John Damaſcea or 

Damaſcenus, and for his eloquence ſtyled 

Chryſologus, but much more eminent for his 

orthodoxy and ſanctity of life. He died here 

in 760. It lies 95 miles N. E. of ſeruſalem, 

and 210 8. of Aleppo, Lat. 33 deg. 25 min. 

N. long. 37 deg. 27 min. K. 

DA! MASK, S. [ damaſquin, Fr. damaſcbins, 
Ital. from Damaſcus, the place where it was 
invented] a manufacture of linen or fil 
woven with raiſed flowers; likewiſe a very 
fine ſteel, at Damaſcus in Syria uſed for ſword 
and cutlaſs blades, and of a very fine temper. . 
Figuratively, a red colour, alluding to that of 
the damaſk roſe. © Her damaſt late, now 
chang'd te pureſt white,” Fairfax," 

To DA MASK, V. A. to weave'linen or 
filk in raiſed figures; to variegate, diverſify, 
or embelliſh, «© Damaſking the ground with 
Powers.” Fenton. To adorn ſteel-woric with 
Kgares:: | {24H | HA eee 

DA!MASK-ROSE, S. in Botany, riſes 


leaves are compoſed of two pair of oval lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, of a dark green on 
the upper, and a pale green on the under ſide; 


A'MASCENE, or DAMSON, S. 4s. 


the borders are frequently turned down, and 
| OY | ſometime; 


with prickly ftalks, 8 or 10 feet high; the 
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D AM 


ue ured ; the foet-Gallep of the fer. 


ers are {4 with prickly hairs; the empale- 


ment of the flower is wing-pointed, and hairy; 


the flowers. arc - of a ſdft,: pale-red, not very 
dquble, of an — odour, and the tops | 
are long and ſmooth. See Roſe. 
DAMASKE/ENING, or DA'MASKEN- 
ING, S. the art of aderning iron and Reel, by 
cutting or carvipg holes in them, and filing 
them up with gold or Glver wire: it is a cam 
poſition of Moſaic work, engraving, and carv- 


| ing; the. Moſaic work conſiſts of pieces in- 


layed ; the engraving, the metal an ey is cut 
aut in various forms; and carving, with re- 
ſpect to the gold and filver wrought there in 
relie vo. 

DAME, S. [Fr. dama, Ital.] originally ap- 
plied to a perſon who was miſtreſs of a family, 
and of a noble birth, as it is at preſent uſed 
in Law; but commoaly uſed now for a far- 
mer's wife, or one of the lower fart, Uſdin 
Poetry for a perſon of rank, and at court given 
ta ſuch ladies as have places there. Figura- 
A women jp general. & We've willing 

enough. Shak. 


To DAMN, V. A. ¶ damno, Lat. damner, 
to doom, devote, or curſe to eternal tor- 
8 3 to procure eternal puniſhment ; to ex- 
or rendet any performance unpopular, 

y hiſſing or criticiſing. 
" DA'MNABLE, 405. Joferving, er juſtly [ 
tondemped to eternal Some · 


puniſhment, 
times uſed, indecently, in a ludicrous * 


fox pernicious, or odious. 
DA'MNABLY, Adv. in fuch a manner 
as ta incuy eternal puniſhment, 
DA'MNATION, S. excluſion from divine 
mercy ; the ſtate of a perſon who.is ſentenced 
to eternal puniſhment. 
DAMNA'TORY, Adj. [ damnatorius, Lat. 5 
> the. ſantenee to eternal puniſh- 


DA/MNED, Part, hateful; deteſtable 32 
'bominable ; doamed to everlaſting puniſh- 

nt. 

DAMNPFIC,. AG. procuring boſs; mi- 


chĩe vous, 


To DA/MNIEY, v. A. [demnifice, Lat] 


to caule loſs wa perſon; to. ſpoil, hurt, or im- 
pair. 

DAM NIN GNESS, 8 , tendency to fotze 
a perſon to eternal puniſhments, 

DAMP,. Adj, I dampe, Belg.} moiſt ; i- 
elining to wet; moiſtened by the air or va- 
pours. Figuratively, dejected ; full of ſor- 
row, on account of ſome ſudden diſappoint- 


ment or, unexpected calamity, 6c With jooks 


down caſt and damp.” Par. Loſt. 

DAMP; 8. a fog, or miſt; a'maift, noxious | 
vapour. Figuratively, dejection or forrow, 
ariſing from ſome unforeſeen check, or ſudden 


calamity. 


To DAMP, v. A. [from the adjedtive] 


—— to chill; or diminiſh heat 


DAN f 
gurativaly, to leſſen alley | 
to ſmother, check, or "4eproſs 4 3 2 


by water. N 


paſſion. 
| DAMPISHNESS, $. tendency to wetneſs, 
pp ware aro fogs, vapours, 


' DA'MPNESS, 8. a cold, chilly moiſture, 


or fogginef. 
|  DA\MPY, Adj, moiſt or wt. 
„ MSEL, S. [demoiſelle, Fr, originally 
uſed for a young gentlewoman or lady of diſ- 
tinction; an attendant of the higher rank 
but at preſent for a young country laſs, 
| DAN, 8. di, Span, from denise, Lat. } 
a title of gaity or honour, formerly uſed for 
„ Pray thank dan Pope,” Prior. 
To DANCE, v. N. [danſer, Fr. dan 
Span. danzare, Ital.] to move in a graceful at- 
titude, according to an air fung, or 225 
Acctireh, te make a perſon dance, 
To dance attendance, is to wait in an hum 
and fuppliant manner on a 1 
DANCE, S. [Fr. dans, Ifl.] an 


motion of the body and feet, adjuſted by art, 


to the meafure or tune of a muſical inſtru- 
ment, or the voice, 


DANCER, 8. one who profiles the net 


of dancing, 


| DANCING-MASTER,S. one whoteaches | 


the art of dancing. 

' DANDE'/LION, 8. [dent ds lion, Fr. lion' 0 
tooth} in Botany, the name of a plant, which 
grows in the fields; it reſembles the hawk- 
weed, excepting that it has a ſingle naked 
ſtalk, d d e e ER eaten as 


a ſallad. 

DANDE/PRAT, $ Funde pr. Þ little 
fellow, uſed ſometimes. as a word of fe ndneſs, 
and ſometimes as a word of reproach. 

To DANDLI, V. A. a; wks, Belg.) ts 
keep a child in motion, either on the knee, or 
otherwiſe, to quiet it, Figurarively, to treat 
wv too much fondneſa; — ufe like a 
child. 


child. 


ticks to the head. 

DANE'/WORF, S. in Botany, à ſpecies of 
elder, called Hkewiſe the dwerſ-elder. 
DANO ER, S. Fr. 0 hazard ; riſque; or a 
condition which is to miſchjef, or ca- 
lamity. 

To DANGRR, v. A. to expoſe: to loſs, 
calamity, or miſery, ' 

DANOkRLEss, Adj. out of a poſhbility 
of meeting with any calamity or accident, 

DAN!GEROVUS, > expoſed to acci- 

dents, loſs, harm, or miſchief,” © 


' PAN'GEROUSNESS, 8. a condition 


which expoſes 10 axFigents, calamity, or 
death 5 


to be put in motion by the wind, breath, or a 


ſhake, 


a a wet toi 88 22 


DA/NDLER,/ 8. perten chat fondles n | 
DA/NDRUFF, s. the ſcurf or dirt which 


To DAN'GLE, V, N. to hang looſe, fo as 


1 
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1 tly to hang as 4 dependent 
- DAN'GLER, 8. a perſon” who frequents | 


wet. Shae N 
Fo DAP, v. A. {from dip] in” Angling, 


_ ture; a dwarf, 


itſelf. Figuratively, ndt eaſy to be under- 
ſtood 3 obfeure; ignorant; not enlightened | 


| perplex ; to render the mind unable to diſtin- 


— 


DAR 
| 


a perſon, * 
the company of women purely to paſs or kill 
: — 8 Adj. [tuncken, Teut,] moiſt; 
| DAN'KISH, Adj. ſomewhat moiſt or 
to let fall, or put gently and gradually into 
cb r FER, Ad. Hane, Belg.) ſmall of 
AP Jo r » g · m 0 
Nature, and full 12 and vivnciix. 
DAP/PERLING, S. a perſon of low ſta- 


DAPPLE, Adj. marked, variegated, or 


* 


DARKNESS, S. 2 fate whereln light & 


abſent, and objects, which are diſcovered by 
the ſight, become iaviſible j opakeneſs. Ob- 
ſeutity, ot difficult to be underftood, applied 
to books. The infernal zloom; wickedneſs ; 
the empire of Satan. | i 
DA'RKSOME, Adj. gloomy; obſeute; 
having bat little light, 2 
DARLING, 8. [droriivg, Sax. ] 4 perſon 
more beloved or careſſed than any other; a 
favourite. 5 | | 
To DARN, V. A. to mend holes by croſs 


tuft, | | 


fields. | 
DART, 8. [dard, Fr.] a fimalll lance or 


clouded with different colours, > weapon thrown e hand. 


To DAP'PLE, V. A. to ſtreak, or diverſify 
with a different colour. 4 
DAR, or DART, S. a fiſh found ia the 


To DARE, v. N. ſ[preter, I durft, or bave 
dared ; from dearran, dyrran, Sax. gadaurſta, 
Goth. derren, Belg. deoran, Sax: to hurt] to 
undertake a thing without being diſcouraged 
by the dangers which attend it. Actively, to 
challenge, or provoke a perſon to fight. To 
dare larks, is to catch them by means of a 
looking-glaſs, which keeps them in a maze, 
till taken. | | 

DARE, S. a provocation, or calling on a 
perſon to fight ; a challenge; a defiance. - 

DA'REFUL, Adj. full of defiance ; with- 
out fear. We might have met them dare- 

beard to beard,” Sul. | A 
DARING, Adj. bold; adventurous; cou- 
rageviſly undertaking an affair notwithſtand- 


8 


ing the dangers attending it; attempti ag a 


thing without regarding the laws which for- 
bid it, in a bad ſenſe, 8 
 DA/RINGLY, Ads. in a bold, courageous, 
outrageous or impudeat manner. 
DA'RINGNESS, S. boldyeſs. 
"DARK, Adj. {deore, Sax, ] without light. 
Not bright; dull, applied to colours, Opake; 


not to be ſeen through; not having light in 


" 


with knowledge, or revelation. Gloomy ; not 
chearful, applied to the temper, 

DARK, S. want of light, by which all ob- 
jects become inviſible, ' Figuratively, obſcu- 


rity ; the condition of a perſon who is not 
_ - known'or famous; want of knowledge; ig- 


Norance, _. | 
To DA'RKEN, v. A. [adtorcian, Sax. ] to 
deprive of, or ſhut out the light; to cloud, 


guiſh the qualities of objects; to grow towards 
night; to grow dark or gloomy, © 
DARK LIN, Part. hid; in the dark; 
concealed from fight, _ | 


dart; to wound at a diſtance z to emit, of caſt. 
Neuterly, to fly as a dart. +7 

To DASH, V. A. [daſcher; Fr.] to throw 
one thing with violence and ſuddenneſs againſt 
another; to break by throwing with vistence 
to beſprinkle ; to wet by beating the was 
with a ftick, or by flinging a tone or other 
thing into it; to mingle or mix with another 
liquor ; to obliterate or cancel a writing, by 
drawing a careleſs ftroke over it with a pen; 


Neuteriy, to fly in waves or ſparkles over the 
ſurface or brim of a veſſel or bank; to fly in 
ſparkles or ſheets, attended with a loud noiſe, 
applied to water. | 

DASH, $. the firbke occaſioned by fling» 
ing one body forcibly againſt another; a ſtroke 
made with a pen; a blow; a mixture of ano- 
| ther liquor, | ; 

DA'STARD, S. [adraftrigan, Sat.] a 
coward ; 4 perſon infa 15 ul. 

To DA'STARD, V. A. to terrify; to 
affect with fear. „ And _ manly fouts 
N with hope and fear. Dry: . 

To DA'STARDIZE, v. A. to intimi- 
— to deject, or render cowardly with 


DA'STARDY, 8. too great un affection of, 
or Hableneſs to fear. 

DATE, 8. ¶darte, Fr. from darum, Lat. 
the time or day in which a writing is figh 
or written; or an event happens; the time ap- 
pointed for a thing to be done; continuance; 
the fruit of the palm- tree. k | 

To DATE, V. A. to ſet down the time i 
| which any thing is done, or any writing per- 
formed. e ö 

DA/TELESS, Adj. without any fixed term 
or period. Road ate, nds n 


ATIVE, S. [darif, Fr. dern, Lat.] 


the cafe of a noun which fignifies the perſon 
to whom any thing is given or dohe 3 as we 


have no caſ-s in Engliſh, this relation is gene- 


rat'y exoreſſed by prefixing to before the noun, 


DA'RKLY, Adv. in a fituation void of 
light; obſcurely. N | 


bu acer verbs of gioi „gr the particle is omitted ; 
z . : | 


— 


ſtitches, in imitation of the fabric of che 
DARNEL, 8. a weed growing in cob 


to make a perſon aſtamed; to confound, 


66 He 


To DART, V. A. to ct or throw & 
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DAV 


oc He gave him leave. In Law, fuck 


executors as are appointed. by a judge's 


* I's DAUB, V. A. [dauber, Fr.] to ſmear 
with ſomething flicking ; to ſoil, or make 
dirty. Figuratively, to paint coarſely ; to 
cover with ſomething which - diſguiſes ; to 


cover with ſomething gaudy; to flatter 


groſsly ; to play the hypocrite, © I cannot 
daub it further,” Shak, © 

' DAU'BER, S. [one who ſoils or ſmea 
a thing; a coarſe painter. £ 

. DAVE'NANT, [SIX Wir Liam] was the 
of Mr. John Davenant, a citizen and: ta- 
vern-keeper of Oxford, and was born in 
Febuary 1605. In 1624, he entred a mem- 
ber of that univerſity ; but being more in- 
clined to a gay than ſedentary life, he did 
not remain long there, but repaired to court, 


and was made firſt page to Frances, ducheſs 


of Richmond, and from thence he removed 
to the family of lord Brooke, and during his 
reſiding with this family, produced his firſt 
comedy called. Albovino, king of the Lom- 
bards, which was well received. Being of 


an amorous complection, he was ſo unfor- 


tunate as to carry a mark of his irregular 
gallantries in the depreſſion of his noſe, and 
tho' this expoſed him to the raillery of his 
cotemporary wits, he was ſo little affected 
as to write a burleſque upon himſelf. Upon 
the death of Ben 22 on, he ſucceeded to 
che laureat. As he was ſteadfaſt in his 
loyalty to the king, he was accuſed by the 
parliament in 1641, of ſeducing the army 
from their authority, and attempting to 


bring them over to that of the king. This 


made him reſolve to place his ſafety in flight, 
but he was ſtopt at Fevertham, ſent to 
town, and committed to the care of a meſ- 
ſenger. In July following, he was admitted 
to bail, and again endeavoured to avoid the 
troubles of the times, by withdrawing into 


France; but was ſcized in Kent. From this 


confinement he was ſoon releaſed, and at laſt 


. retired beyond ſea. After ſome time he re- 
turned to England, and was, by his old 
friend and patron the earl of Newcaſtle, | 


made lieutenant-general of his ordnahce, 
and in this capacity it is probable he behaved 
well, for in September 1643, he was knighted 
by the king, at the ſiege of Glouceſter, But 
the king's affairs becoming irretrievable, he 
once more left the kingdom, and went to 
France, where he got into ſuch favour with 
the queen, that ſhe truſted him with affairs 


of great importance. At the reſtoration, he | 


had the patent of the duke's company of 
comedians, granted to him, and he opened 
the theatre in Lincoln's Inn- fields, with the 
Siege of Rhodes, written by. himſelf, the 
houſe being finely decorated, and the ſtage 


ornamented with painted ſcenes, which were 


'BAY 


dramatic performances were ſeventeen i 
number. He died April 12, 1688, and was 
interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, On his 


grave ſtone. was inſcribed, in imitation of 


Ben Johnſon, this ſhort epitaph, O rare 


Sir William Davenant.“ 


DAU'GHTER, 8. [[davgbrar, Goth. 


dobter, Sax, and Teut.] 
of a man or woman, 


e female effspring 
Figuratively, any 
My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daug bier, 


now.“ Shak. i 
To DAUNT, V. A. [ demter Fr, domito, 


Lat.] to diſcourage; to damp a perſon's cou- 


rage. | | 
 DAUNTLESS, Adj. without fear, or 
diſcouragement. | | 


of fear. 
grow light ; to advance towards day. Figu- 
indication or token of greater and approachs- 
ing ſplendor; | 


DAWN, S. the firſt appearance of day 
or light. Figuratively, a beginning. 


DAY, S. [dæg, Sax, dags. Goth, dagb, 
Belg. dag, Dan. degbet, Iber.] that ſpace of 


time wherein it is light; but a natural or 
civil day is that ſpace of time wherein the 
earth performs one rotation on its axis, ſo 
as its difterent parts ſhall ſucceſſively enjoy 
the light of the ſun; this conſiſts of a pe- 
riod. of 24 hours. Figuratively, an indefi- 
nite period of time commencing from the 
action mentioned, | | 
DA/Y-BOOK, S. a book wherein tradeſ- 
men enter all the occurrences of the day, in 
the order they happen; called likewiſe a 
waſte- book. 5 ; i 0 
DA/Y-LABOUR, S. a portion of labour 
exacted of a perſon every day, and implies the 
idea of hardſhip and fatigue. 
DA'Y-LABOURER, S. a perſon who is 
hired to work by the day; a hard-working 
and flaving perſon, | ps apr; a 
DA'YSMAN, S. a perſon choſen to de- 
termine or decide a diſpute or conteſt be- 
tween others. Neither is there any dayſ- 
man betwixt us. Fob. ix. 33. 
DA/Y-SPRING, S. the firſt appearance 
of light in the morning ; the dawn ; the day- 
break. With gay-fpring born.“ Milt. 
« And cauſed the day: ſering to know its 
place.“ Job. xxxviii. 12. 2 
DA'Y-STAR, S. the morning-ſtar. “ S0 
ſinks the e in the ocean bed. Mili. 
Figuratively, the light ſhed' by the day- Har; 


the light of the goſpel which is ſpread by 
Chriſt, the day Har of righteouſneſs, © The 
'day-/iar ſhall riſe in your hearts. 2 Pet, 
i. = 


by him introduced, if not invenied, His 


19. : A 5 
LA/ZIED, Adj. adorned or over-grown 


with 


female; a perſon who tonfefſes to a prieſt. 


DAU'NTLESSNESS, S. a condition void 
To DAWN, v. N. [degian, Sax.] to 


ratively, to glimmer, or afford an obſcurs © 
light to the underſtanding ; to give ſome 


* I 


 pverpower the 


time, by too much light, or too great an ap- 


tient church, who adminiſtered ſuch offices 


unaffecting; void of ardour or warmth, © How 
cold and dead does a prayet appear? Addif. 


ve A dead wall,” 


3 a dedd- lift. Hud. 


the dead. 


man. 


the conjecture made by ſeamea ef the place 


with dazies, < Pina out the prettieſt daxiel 
ſpot we can. Shak. | 
To DA'/ZZLE, v. A. [duyſ#, Belg.] to 
eyes, and injure the fight with 
too great a degree of light or ſplendor ; to be 
vverpowered, or loie the uſe of fight for a 


plication to reading. Thy fight is yo - 
and you ſhall read when mine begins to dag- 

DEA/CON,S, ¶ diaconus, Lat. diane, Gr. 
from xovew, t miniſter to] a lower degree of 
clergy, rather a novitiate, or ſtate of probation 
for one year, after which a perſon is admitted 
into full orders, or ordained a prieſt. 

DEA CONNEsS, S. a female, in the an- 


to thoſe of het on ſex, which it was not de- 
cent for the men to do, ſuch as the baptiſm 
of adult women, Ce. 1 

DEAD, Adj. [dood, Belg. dad, Dan. dau- 
dur, ifl. Jauthus, Goth. ] without, or deprived | 
of life, applied to thoſe perſons whole ſouls 
are ſeparated from their bodies. Figura- 
tively, without ſenſe or motion; hence a deep 
fleep, which imimates the want of ſenſe and 
motion in a dead body, is called à dead fleep. 
Unactive, dull, applied to colours. Uſeleſs ; 


Taſteleſs or vapid, applied to liquors. Unin- 
habited, or not interſperſed with houſes. 


Withered. A dead 
bough, or plant.“ 
1 


o DEAD, or DEA'DEN, V. A, ta de- 
prive a thing of any quality, or ſenſation, Fi- 
guratively, to make liquors vapid, taſteleſa, 
or ſpiritleſs. Neuterly, to loſe any force or 

uality. 2 2 „ 
DEA/D-DOING, Part. deſtructive; miſ- 


chievous; having the power of killing. 


« Some fierce, dead - doing man. Hud. 
DEA D-LIF T, S. a preſſing neceſſity, call, 
or exigence ; a laſt reſort, To help itſelf 


DEA DLV, Adj. that which kills; mur- 
therous; mortal; inveterate. 
mies to the Turks. NKnolles. - 

DE/ADLY, Adv. in a manner reſembling 
«© Looked deadly pale.” Shak. 
Mortally, or in ſuch a manner as to deprive of 
life. „The groanings of a deadly wounded: 
Ex. xxx, 24. Sometimes uſed in 
familiar diſcourſe, only to enforce the ſigni- 
fication of a word, implying much; pro- 
digiouſly; exceedingly. 
weary. Orrery. | 

DEA/DNESS, S. want of warmth, and ar- 
dour. Figuratively, languor, or faintneſs. 
Vapidneſs; loſs of ſpirit, applied to liquors. 

DEAD-N 


*DEAD-RECK O\NING, S. in Navigation, 


LT 


_ 


cc Deadly ene- 


« Though deadly} - 


(ET\TLE, S. in Botany, à weed 
called likewiſe the archangel. 


—_ 


where the ſhip ts, by keeping an account of 
her wiy by the log, by knowing the courſe 
they have ſteered by the compaſs, and by rec- 
tifying all with an allowance for drift or lee- - 
way, without any obſervation of the ſun, 
moon, or ftars,,  _ | 
DEAF, Adj. [Sax. doof, Belg. daub, Teut. 
doo, Dan. daufur, Ifl.] wanting the ſenſe of 
hearing, or having it greatly impaired. Figu- 
ratively, regardleſs, unattentive, uſed with to. 
% To counſel deaf.” Shak, Obſcurely, or 
Py heard. © A deaf noiſe of ſounds.“ 


Fo DEAF, or DEA'FEN, V. A. to de- 
prive of hearing. 

DEA'FLY, Adv. {| deaflic, Sax.] without 
any ſenſe of Tounds; imperfectly heard. 

 DEA/FNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon who 
has entirely loft,, or has the ſenſe of hearing 
greatly impaired, Figuratively, inattentian, 
or entire diſregard. 

DEAL, S. {dz!, Sax, dtel, Belg. dail, 
Goth. dole, Ruſs. deil, Sclav. Corn. Dalm. dil, 
Boh. ] a part, or portion; the office, or prac- 
tice of diſtributing cards to thoſe who are en- 
aged in any game; fir, or pine - wood, from 


deyle, Belg. diel, Teut. Ea | 

To DEAL, V. A. [delen, Sax. dels, 
Belg. dailgan, Goth. delate, Ruſs. deliti, Boh. 
dittri, Sclav. Pol.] to diſtribute, or diſpoſe of 
to different perſons ; to ſcatter promiſcaGuſly j - 
to give to ſeveral perſons in order, one after 
another. Neuterly, to tranſact buſineſs ; to 
trade; to act; to ſell; to be converſant in; 
to praftiſe; to behave towards; to treat; 
ſometimes to contend with, or approve. 

DE A'LER,.S. one who trades in any par- 
ticular commodity ; one who has to do with, 
or 2 any thing; one who diſtributes 
cards. 

DE'ALING, S. practice; action; beha - 


viour; treatment; bufineſs ; or trade. 


' DEAN, $z:[dopey, Fr. degn, Dans decanr, 
Lat. from daa, Gr. ten, becauſe at firſt al» 


| ways preſiding over ten prebendaries, or da- 


nons, at leaſt] a perſon in collegiate churches 
or chapels, who 1s preſident of the chapters 
DE ANERY, S. the government, authority, 
revenue, or refidence of a dean, E 
ö 4 the office of a _ 
EAR, Adj. {deore, dyre, Sax. deer, Belg. 
an object of Kal | ove fad of warm 1 J 
tion; beloved. Figuratively, valuable; of 
high price; coſtly; ſcarce ; not plentiful, 
« A dem year,” _ is 
DE AR, S. a word of fondneſs, implying 
that the perſon is eſteemed as much as the 
greateſt rarity, valued as much as the moſt 
coftly purchaſe, and looked on as an object of 
the moſt intenſe love and affection. | 
DEAR-BOUGHT, Adj. purchaſed at a 
high rate; bought at too high a price. O 
fleeting „ with ſo 
DE'/AR- 


Li 


much woe,” 


* 


„ 


Pee 


* 


To DEARN, V. A. 


DART GA, s. [from dear] ſcarcity ; 


from the body z loſs of ſenſibility, motion, 


ratively, the ſtate of the dead; murder, or 


mortal; fatal; deſtruRtive. 


DE ATHLIKE, Adj. ¶ deatblic, Sax. ] re- 
/ ſembling death, either in its horrots, or in 
its inſenſibility or motionleſs. ſtate. 


a near approach to death; on the brink or 


- but is only a ſmall inſet, &c, making a 
* noiſe like the beating of a watch, deſcribed 


' pMions. It very much reſembles a louſe both 
in ſhape and colour; but is more nimble ; 
is common in every houſe in the warm 
months; but in the cold ſeaſon, ' hides itfelf 
in dry duſty places. Some have imagined | 
this to have been a houſe- ſpider; it being 


into a place, to make a noiſe or beating on 
- Tame ſpecies anſwers, they ſettle there; but 
on the contrary, go farther in queſt of com- 


Hinder or reſtrain a perſon from the enjoy- 


higher to a lower value; to adulterate metal 


DEB 


DFARLING, or DARLING, S. [der- 
", Sat.] a perſon careſſed with great af- 
Tection, © The reſt of Venus dearlings.” 


DE/ARLV, Adv. with great affection. 
Vied with pay or buy, at a high price 3 at 
too great a price, . * 
, Sax. to 
hide] to mend holes in cloathe, ſo as to re- 
ſemble the fabric of the ſtuff. See DARN. 
DE ARNESS, S. fondneſs; a warm or 
great degree of affection N ſcarcity ; coſtli- 


neſs; a high, of too high a price, 


want; need; famine; barrenneſs. 
DEATH, S. [from death, Sax. danbe, Il. 
dauthus, Goth.] the departure of the foul 


and all the functions of animal life, Figu- 


depriving à perſon of life by violent and 
unlawful means; the cauſe of death, 
DE'ATH-BED, S. the bed on which a 
on dies | | . 
DE/ATHFUL, Adj. pregnant with death; 


DE!/ATHLESS, Adj. not ſubject to death 
immortal. 2 


DE'ATH'S-DOOR, S. [Mai adov, Or.] 


verge of dying. | 
BEATH'S-MAN, S. an executioner. 
DATH-wArTch, S. ſomething that is 

fooliſhly reported to make a ticking noiſe in | 

à wall, Cc. againſt the death of ſome friend; 


by Dr. Derham in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


cuſtomary for them, when they firſt come 


2a wainſcot, to which if any other of the 


75, DEBA'R, v. A. [from de and bur] to 


ment of a thing.- | | 
To DEBA'RK, V. A. 1 Fr.] 
to co ne out of a ſhip upon ſhore. 
To DEBA SE, V. A. to reduce from a 


or liquors by the addition of ſomething leſs 


valuable; to ſpoil, or render leſs perfect 


by mean and unworthy additions. 


#7 
Pres 


„ | 
baſing, degrading or rendering a thing of leſi 
value by the mixture of ſomething mean 
or worthleſs, 5 5 r 

DEBA/SER, S. the perſon who lefſens 
the vatue of a thing by ſome mixture ; one 
who adulterates metals or liquors. _ 

DEBA'/TABLE, Adj. 
diſputed, or give * i for controverſy, 

EBA/TE, S. [debat, Fr. dibatto, Ital.] a 


of any propoſition ; a quarrel or conteſt, 


tere, Ital.] to controvert, or diſpute 3 to 
e the arguments which may be 


to deliberate. 


contradiftion. Quarrelſome or contentious, 
when applied I I, Conteſted, or 
oecaſioning diſputes, when applied to 
things. 4. V 

DEBA “TER, S. a diſputant, or one fond 
of diſpute, . N & 

To DEBAU'CH, V. A. [debaucher, Fr. 
debacchor, Ital.] to ſeduce a perſon, or pre- 
vail on him to do ſomething amiſs; to 
corrupt a perſon's morals, ſo as to make him 
lewd; to corrupt by intemperance in meat 
or drink, but eſpecially the latter. 

 DHBAU'CH, S. intemperance in meat or 
drink ; lewdneſs. 


* 


like ans debauche, Fr.] a perſon given te 
intemperance- in es: : onus Hy q 
rupting the morals of a' perſon, whether it 
reſpects temperance, or chaſtity, *© Debauch- 
ment of nations. Taylor. a 
DEBE/NTURE, S. a writ or note by 
which a debt is claimed]. | 
To DEBILITATE, V. A. [debilitatum, 
ſupine of debilito, Lat.] to deprive of ſtrength; 
to weaken, or render weak. 
DEBILITA'TION, S8. the act of de- 


im weak, * p N 

.DEBI/LITY, S. loſs of ſtrength; weak - 
neſs ; want of ſtrength to bear any weight, 
or to accompliſh an undertaking, ; 

DEBONA'/IR, Adj. [debonnair, Fr. I lively; 
affable; genteel; civil; well-bred ; ele- 
gaat ; complaiſant. | 5 
 DEBONAVRLY, Adv. with an elegant 
or genteel air; civilly; ſprightly. | 

DEBT, S. fdebicum, Lat. dette, Fr.] that 
which one perſon owes to another. 

DEBT'OR, S. [ debitor, Lat.] he that 
owes another money; one who has taken 
goods of another on truſt; that ſide of an ac- 
count which contains the articles which a 
perſon has had on truſt. 


bubling of water over the fides of the vefle! 
which contains it. 2 
F | DECA'/DE, 


that which may be | 


diſpute concerning the meaning, or the truth 


To DEBATTE, V. A. [debattre, Fr. dibat- . 


rought to ſupport any fide of a queſtion; 
DEBA/TEFUT., Adj. fond of diſpute or 


 DEBAUCHEE, S. the c pronounced 


DEBAU'CHMENT, S. the act of cor- 


cas a perſon of ſtrength, or rendering 


DEBULLVTION, S. [devd/litio, Lat.] the 


| i ER 
wy F W 
* r Or.] « number 4- 


mounting to, or conſiſting of ten. 
© DECA/DENCY, S. I decadence, Fr.] decay. 


"i DECA/GON, S. [from denn, and yoVie, 


Or.] in Geometry, a figure having ten 
equal ſides and angles, 4 
_ DE'CALOGUE, S. INN, Gr.] the 
ten commandments, given by God to Moſes, 
- To DECA/MP, V. N. [decamper, Fr.] to 
mift a camp; to remoye from a place, 
DECAMP/MENT, S. the act of moving 
from a place, © | we 
To DECA NT, V. A. [decanter, Fr. de- 
canto, Lat.] to pour liquor off gently, 
DEC ANTA“TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
pouring liquor off the lees. SOT: 
DECA'NTER, S. a bottle of white glaſs, 


uſed to contain liquors, 
To DE CAVY, V. N. [dechecir, Fr. from 
de and cado, Lat.] to loſe of its value, ſub- 


ſtance, ſtrength or perfection; to be gra- 


dually impaired. Actively, to impair; 
_ conſume gradually; or waſte the ſubſtance 
of a thing. FOOT! ; 

DEC AV, 8. a gradual loſs of ſubſtance, 
qualities, value, or perfection; the effects or 


marks of conſumption or decline; declenſion 


from proſperity. | 
DECAT VER, S. that which cauſes decay. 
DECEASE, S. ¶ deceſſus, Lat.] death; 
arture from life. | 
Io DECE ASE, V. N. ¶ decaſſum, — 5 


of decedo, Lat.] to die. 


DECE TTT, S. [deceptio, Lat.] a means by 
which a thing is paſſed upon a perſon for 
what it is not, as when falſhood is made 


to paſs for truth, A fraud; cheat; arti- 


fice; ſtratagem. 

DECEVTFUL, Adj. full of fraud or ar- 
tifice; meaning different from what a perſon 
expreſſes ; not to be confided in, . 

DEICETTFULLVY, Adv. in a fradulent, 
infincere manner. SR REI ons 
DECETTFULNESS, S. the quality of 


© impoſing on a perſon to his hurt. 


DECE/IVABEE, Adj. ſubject or expoſed 
to fraud or impaſture; ſubje& to, or capa- 
ble of, leading a perſon into a miſtake or 
error, 

_- DECEIV ABLENESS, S. the poſſibility of 
being impoſed upon by falſe pretences. 
To DECEFIVE, V. A. ¶ decevoir, Fr. de- 
- cipio, Lat.] to make a perſon believe ſome- 
thing falſe, or intended to his damage or 
hurt; to impoſe on 2 perſon's credulity by 
falſe appearances ; to lead into an error or 


miſtake. Figuratively, to diſappoint. | 


DECEIVER, S. one who leads another 
into a miſtake ; one who impoſes on the cre- 
dulity of another, Figuratively, one who 
diſappoints a perſon's expectations. 
DECE'MBER, 8. [from decem, Lat. ten] 
the laſt or twelfth month of the year, accord- 
jug to the modern compuiation of time; but 


4 


formerly the tenth, as its name imports, th 
5 then beginning in March. * 
DECEM'PEDAL, Adj. { dicempedalus, Lat. J 
meaſuring ten feet. „ 
DECEAVIRATE, 8. tha decemviri, 
among the Romans, were ten noblemen 
choſen to govern the commonwealth, jaftead - 
of two conſuls, EY n 
DE/CENCE, or DECEN CV, f decence, Fr. 
decentia, Lat. ] a method of addreſs or action 
proper and becoming a perſon's ſex, cha- 
rafter, or rank. x iguratively, modeſty, 
«© Want of decency is want of ſenſe. Roſcom. 
cem, Lat. ten, and arms, Lat. a year] con- 
tinuing the ſpace of ten years. ; 
DECENT, [Adj. decens, Lat.] becom- 
ing; fit or ſuitable z neat, i 
DE/CENTLY, Adv. in a proper mannet; 
conſiſtent with character, rank, or the rules 
of good- breeding. Figuratively, modeſtly. 
DECEPTIBTLIT V, S./ from deceptis, Lat. 
liableneſs to be led into an error or miſtake 3 
lablenefs to be impoſed on. © The decepribility 
of our decayed nature. Glam. : 
DECEPTIBLE, Adj. liable to be deceived, 
impoſed on, or led into an error. JS 
" DECE/PTION, S. [ deceptio, Lat. the act 
or means of impoſing on a perſon, or lead- 
ing him into an error; the ſtate of a perſon 
impoſed on, or in a miftake ; a cheat, fraud, 
or fallacy, by which a perfon takes a thing 
to be what it is not. 7 
DECE/PTIOUS, Adj. apt to impoſe upon; 
or lead a perſon into an error. "5-4 
DECEPTORY, Adj. containing the 
means of impofing on the credulity of a per- 
fon ; or of leading him into a miſtake. _ 
To DEC DE, V. A. [decido, Lat. 4. 
cider, Fr.] to put an end to, or determine 
a diſpute, or event. | ES 
DECVDER, S. the perſon who determines _ 
a quarrel, or cauſe. 
DECVDUOUS, Adj. [ decidurs, Lat. ] falling 
off. In Botany, ſoon withering ; not laſt» 
ing the whole year. a : 
DECFDUQUSNESS, S. aptneſs to fall; 
In Botany, the quality of fading or wither- 


ing every year. : 
- DECYMAL, Adj. [decines, Lat. the 


- 


- | tenth] numbered, multiplied, or encreafing 


by tens. Decimal arithmetic, is that which 
computes by decimal fractions; a decimai 
fraction, is that whoſe denominator is 
never expreſſed, but is always underſtood 
to have as many cyphers, as there are 
decimals, figures and unity, or 1 be- 
ſides; thus 39929, Sc, 3 
To DECIMATE, V. A. {decimatum, oo 

of decimo, ae to tythe ; to take the tenth. 
_ DECIMA'TION, S. the act of tything, or 
of taking the tenth, whether by lot or other- 
wiſe ; a ſelection of every tenth ſoldier, by ot, 
for puniſhment, in a general mutiny. 7 | 

- 


: R r 2 7 


\ 


ro DEcypRHRR, v. A. [dechiffoer, E 
to explain a thing written in ©Yp ers. 7 


thing written in cyphers. 
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 * DECLA 


e 


pPECLAMA/TION, S. [declaniatio; Lat.] 
” florid or rhetorical diſcourſe addreſſed to 


b DECLA/MATOR, S. [Lat.] one who 


of a rhetorician ; appeal ng to the paſſions; 


| be declared; capable of proof, 
© declarable from the beſt writers. Brown. 


- ſometimes uſed both in perſonal. and real 


firmative, 


DF C 


ratively, to deſcribe, or give a characteriſtical 
repreſentation of a thing; to unfold ; to un- 
ravel, . To decipher a perplexed affair.” 

' DECVPHERER, S. one who explains any 


 DECFSION, S. the determination of a 


© DECISIVELY, Adv. in a concluſive 


«a T-*% 


Joor of a fflip. ER: 

- DEC'K ER, S. a dreffer z one who adorns; 
one who covers a table, or lays a cloth. 
Io PECLAIM, v. A. [declamer, Fr. de- 
tame; Lat.] to ſpeak, in a florid manner, 

te an orator, or rhetorician z to ſpeak 
much againſt a thing; to run a thing down, 
bſed with a oy 3 "Fe 
2 R, S. one who makes a florid 
pe in order to fire the imagination, or 
nove the paſſions ; an orator. 


the paſſions, Figuratively, an oftentatious 


diſplay of rhetoric or oratory, 


ſpeaks againſt a thing, perſon, of opinion; 
an orator; a-rhetorician, *© This generous 
declamator. Tatler, No, 56. i 
DECLAMATORT, Adj. I declamatoire, 
Fr. declamatgrius, Lat.] relating to the prac- 
tice of declaiming ; treated in the manner 


merely rhetorital flouriſh, *_ | 
DECLA'RABLE, AQ. that which may 
| © This is 
© DECLARA'TION, S. [Fr.] the diſco- 
very of a thing by words; explanation; 
affirmation. In Law, the ſhewing forth or 
laying out an action perſonal in any ſuit; 


© DECLA/RATORILY, Adv, inthe form 
à declaration ; in a decretory form; ex- 
reſsly, „ 4 


DECLARA TOR, Adi. expreſſive; af- 


N 


| 
b 


| 


| 


; 


a router degree of ſtrength or 
4 


dually deſcending,” - 
_ To DECO CT, V. A. [decoftum, ſupine of. | 
—_— : I | decoguer, Lat.] to prepare for uſe by boiling. 
© DECLA/RATIVE, Adj. explaining 3 

making preclamatian ; expreſs. 


4 


IFN * 
I» 


: 
751 1 


»>D BC 

lerer, r.] to explain, or free fioms obſcu* 
+a « To declare this à little, we mu 
aſſume, that, &c.” Boyle. To mate known 
to manifeſt; to publiſh,” or proclaimz to 
eſpouſe any cauſe or opinion openly. _ 

DECLARER, 8. one who makes any 
thing known. ; F 


'. DECLE/NSION, 8. [dectinaiſon, Fr. deli» = 


natio, Lat.] a gradual decay, or decreaſe from 

eſs; deſcent; declination, or declivity, 
« The declenſion of the land from that place 
to the ſea.” PFurnet, In Grammar, the 


| variation or change of the laſt ſyllable of a 


noun, whilſt it continues to ſignify the ſame 


| DECLIN ABLE, Adj. having a variety of 
endings, according to the different relations 
it ſtands for.” A gdeclingble noun,” © 


* 


DECLINA/TION, 8. [declinatio, hn | 


deſcent; a change from à more to a le 

perfect ſtate z decay; the act of bending 
down, © A declination of the head.” A 
variation from à perpendicular, or right 
line; an oblique direction; variation from 
a fixed point, ſuch as that of the needle from 


the north. In Aftronomy, the diſtance. f 


the ſun or a ſtar from the ęquator, either 
north or ſouth. In Grammar, the inflexion, 


or declining a noun through all its various 


terminations. Declination of d plane, in 
Dialing, is an arch, of the horizon, com- 
prehended either between the plane and the 
prime vertical circle, if counted from, eaſt 
to weſt, or between the meridian and plane, 
if reckoned from the north or ſouth. 8 

.DECLINA'TOR, or DECLINATORY, 
S. ag inſtrument uſed in dialine, to determine 
the declinition, reclination, and inclination 
of planes, :. += od 
+0 DECLINF, \ N. [ declivng Lat, de- 
cliner, Fr.] to bend or lean® downwards. 
Figuratively, to go aſtray; to ſhun or avoid 
to do a thing; ta fink ; to be impaired; to 
decay. Actively, to bend downwards; to 
ſhun; to elude the force of an argument; to 
mention all the different terminations of a 
declinable word. ON | . 


DECLINE, S. decay, owing either to age, | 


time, diſeaſe, gr other cauſes, 
 DECLYVITY, S. [di, Lat.] the gra- 


| dual deſcent of a hill, or other eminence. _ 


'- DECLFVOUS, Adj. [decliwvis, Lat.] gra- 


© 


In Pharmacy, to boi] in water, fo as to 
draw out the ſtrength or virtue of a thing; 
to boil till it giows thick; to ſtrengthen by 
boiling, | i 


" DECO'CTIBLE; Adj. that which may be 


boiled, or may be prepared by boiling. 
Deen, s, fe, Latc} thy 


44 


- 


7 


- 


| POSITE] the act of cen ang Br kr. 


which were nded- _ 
To DECOMPOU'ND, V. A. 
%, Lat, to compoſe of things already eom- 
| atop to compound a ſecond dine; to 
by a ſecond e e NE ite 


| words, chings) 09 idoon abveddy temps od. 


the act of deheading. 
WM  DECOMPOSITB, Adj. [decampoſins 179 


_ able, or agreeable to the character, 


* 


1 20 


Herr the ſtrained — of 4 plans; 


boiled in water. 
DECOC'TURE, S. . = preparation or 
ſubſtance formed from boiliogftogredients i in 
water, 
- DECOLLA/TION, 8. [dollar Lat.] 


ded a ſecond time 3 compounded 
# thing already compounded. 
- -DECOMPOSUTION, S. See pzcohe. 


DECOMPOU!ND, - Adj. 


compounded a ſecond time, 

To DE'CORATE, V. A. 
fupine of dacoro, Lat.] to ſet off 
with ornaments, 


3 
or adern 


9 0 ä 
ans in the fr of the moon from ies Fin, 


till it returns to 


To DECREE, v. N. Tae, Lat. dew 


tively, to aſſign or diſpoſe of a thing by law, 
DECREE, S. [decrer, Pr. decerium, 141. Ja | 
law ; an eſtabliſhed rule, In 8 the deter · 
mination of a fot. In Canon Law, an ordi- 
nance eſtabliſhed by the pope, by and with the 
advice of the cardingls aſſembled in council, 
without application from any perſon, | 
DECRE'MENT, s S, {decromentam, {at the 
Rate of becoming 5 the quantity it by 


wy wr 1 
DECRE/PIT, Adj. [derrepires 
* out, and enfech by __ 19 2 

ſtage of decay. 


To DECRE/PITATE, v. A. [decrepay 
of | Lat.] to calcine ſalts on the fire, tin they 
ceaſe to crackle or make a noiſe. 

DECREPITA/TION, 8. the crackling 

noi ſe L 


crucible. 


DECRE!/PITNESS, orDECRE/PITUR 


DECORATION. 8. an ornament, or a 
thing which, by being added, gives 
and beauty to another, * 
— Whure6 $. one who adortts or 
embelliſhes, 
DE/COROUS, Adj. Cw, bat. 1 ſuit- 


or perfections of - a perſon or thing; de- 
coming. It is not fo decorous, in reſpect of 
God, that he ſhould. immediately do all 


the ny and you” things himſelf.” 


A; [decorrien- 
2 Pry of ai, . to diveſt or 
BrcoRTIC A TIox, S, "the act of ſtrip- 


b pi a thing of its hark 85 huſk, 


ECO'RUM, 8. [Lat.] a behaviouy pro- 


per or. ſuitable to the character and abilities 


of a perſon, confiſting likewiſe of 2 due 


obſervance of the eſtabliſhed es of polite- 

neſs and gracefulneſs. ns 

To DECO'Y, V. A. leer, Belg. a cage] 
lure or intice into-a cage; to draw into 


@ ſnare, Figuratively, to ſeduce a perſon by 


$, the weaknefs attending old age; the 

e of decay. 

JECRESCENT, Patt. dosen, Lat. 1 
becoming lefs'; in a fate of decay 8 
DECRP/TAL, Adj. [ derrerunt, La. ] ap- 
pertaining, belonging, or relating to a decree: 


nity; & decreral epiſtle, is that which the pope de- 


. ot by the advice of 


crees either 


cardinals, on his being con d thereon by 
ſome particular . 

- DECRE'TAL, 8. Dans rico 
| pope, hx which ſome point in the ecclefiaſti- 
E tau ſolved or determined; a book of de- 


5 or Jaws z a collection af the e de: 


DECRPTIST, S. one who ſtudies or 
feffes the knowledge of the decretals. 
decretifts had their rife, &c.”* Ayhiffe. = 

DECRE TOR, Adi. judicial; final; d 
ciſive; critical, or that time in Which lome 
definitive event will happen. 

DECRL AL, S. ¶ from dect 5) theendeavour- g 
ing to leſſen any t ing in the eſteem of the 
public; cenſure z condemnation. - 

To DE'CRY, V. A. [diſcrier, Fr. j tocen- 


allurements. ſure, blame, or inveigh againſt a thing; to en- 


- DECO'Y, 8. n place adapted for drawing 
wild fowl into ſnares, Figuratively, allure- 
tz temptation; a ſnare, « The devil 
could never have had ſuch numbers, had 
he not uſed ſome as decoys, to enſnare 


. others,” Government f the Tongue. A decoy- 


duct, is one that is bred or trained to bring 
others i into a ſnare. 

To DECRE/ASE, v. N. „Lat. de- 
onda, Fr.] to become leſs either in length, 
weight, force, or bulk; z todiminiſh, Activehy, 
to make leſs. | 

DECREASE, S. the ſtate of growing leſs ; 
er. 1 3 the wain; the change 


deavour to leſſen the eſteem the public has to 


a thin 
DECUM'BENCE, or DECUM/BENCY, 
I; 1 particip. of decumbo, Lat.] the 
act or poſture of lying down, © They lie 
not down, and enjoy. no decumbence a all.” . 
Brozon 
DECUMBITURE, S. the time * which 
a perſon takes to his bed in a diſeaſe. In 
Aſtrology, a ſcheme of the heavens, by which 
the prognoſtics of a perſon's recovery or death 
werediſcovered f om the time ofhis firſt taking 
to his bed, © If her eye but akes or itchey 
its decumbiture ſhe takes,” Dryd. 5 
288 "DECUPLR, | 


cret, Fr.] to-eftabliſfe by law; to reſolve. Ac- _ 


DED 


rweurLy, Adj. [decaplus, Eat. tenfold; 
the ſame number 1 55 tas, Pat-Jt | | 
_ DECVU/RION, S. [deewrro, Lat.] an officer | 
who had the command of ten pe / ſons. 
'DECU'RSION, S. dan Lat ] the 30 
ef er ap. by flowing down. , What is de- 
| e decurfion . rang 
| NE Ont ark ION, S. the act of cutting 
Mort, or ſhortening, 
To DECU/SSATE, V. A. eecu/ſatum, ſu- 
pine of decuſſo, Lat. 7 to int <Q, or croſs at 
_ vight angles, 
: DECUSSA/TION, S. the at of * 2 
or the tate of being croſſed at right angles; 
the point in which two rays or lines croſs each 


To DEDICATE, v. A. [dedicatum, fam 
| pu of dedico, Lat.] to devote, appropriate, or 
a thing aſide for divine uſes, F iguratively, 
to appropriate peculiarly to a deſign or pur- 
poſe ; to inſcribe to a patron. « He compiled 
ten books, and dedicated them to lord Bur- 
leigh. Peach. 
br pic FED, Part. or Ni. [dedicatus, 
. appropriated or devoted to a 3 


; DEDICATION, 8. the at of 8 
er appro inting ſome place or thing ſolely to 
vine z the addreſs of an author to his 
5 as prefixed before his work. 
DEDI CAITOR, S. one who aſcribes awork 
to a patron. 
DEDICA'TORY, Adj. compoſing, belong- 
mg to, or in the ſtile of a dedication. 
' DEDI'TION, S. {deditio, Lat, the act of 
furrendering to an enemy. t was not a 
2 conqueſt, but TG = dedition. 


To DEDU TCE, V. A. LAaduco, Lat. ] to 
Zeſcribe in a continual or.connefted ſeries, ſo 
That one thing ſhall introduce another; to infer 
dy reaſon fiom certain propoſitions, which are 
emiſed. 
DEDU'CEMENT, S. that which is col- 
Jefted or inferred from any premiſes, 
DEDU/CIBLE, Adj. to be inferred or diſ- 
covered from principles laid down. 
 DEDU'CIVE, Adj. performing the act of 
deduct ion; inferring or collecting from princi- 
ples or propoſitions already laid down. 
To DE DUCT, V. A. [dedufum, ſupine of 
deduce, Lat.] to ſubtract, or take away. 
DED U CTION, S. a conſequence « or infe- 
_ rence drawn by reaſon fiom ſome principles 
Laid down; that which is ſubtraQed or taken 
away from any ſum or number, Sc. 
DEDU!CTIVE, Adj. that which may be 
deduced or inferred from any ppopoſition laid 
down or premiſed. 
* DEDU/CTIVELY, Adv. by way of infe- 
rence; or collecting one truth from another, 
DEED, S. [deed, Sax. daed, Belg.] an ac- 
tion, or thing done ; an exploit ; written evi- 


© dence of any legal act; fact; reality. 


1 


DEF. 


- DEED'LESS, Adj. ue without oh D 


ing rv ; 
ang V. N. * 

Aumpt; from dem 
man, Belg. n If. ] —— — to think; 
to determine on due "Thom dm} 4 

. DEEM'STER, S. [ 
ſtill uſed in Guernſey and 

DEEP, Adj. {deop, Sax. diep, Belg. 
that which — eee ip, Belg 
from its ſurface. Applied to ſituation, low z 
below the ſurface, or meaſured from the ſur- 
face downwards. Figuratively, piercing far; 
far from the entrance. Deep ambuſh'd in 
5 I filent den. Dryd. Not to be diſcover- 
ed at firſt ſight ; ng obvious. 


teme 


profound, learned. He's meditating with 
two deep divines. Shak. 
Dark, applied to colours. Exceſſive, © Deep 
poverty. 2 Cor, viii. 2. Baſs, or gravey 
applied to founds, _ 

DEEP, S. [diepre, Belg, 2 whirlpool] the 
ſea, Joined to n A , the moſt advanced and 


ſtilleſt part thereof; midnight. 
To DEE PEN, V. A. to Kalk far below the 
ſurface, Applied to colours, to darken; tb 


clouqg; to make a ſhade darker. To increaſe 

the dolefulneſs of a ſound. «* Deepens the 

murmyrs of the falling floods.“ Pope, 
DEB{PLY, Adv. to a great diſtance below: 


the furfife ; with great ſtudy, applicatiqn, and 


perficially, Sorrow- 


penet:at n, oppoſed bo ſpe: 
a great degree of ſor- 


fully; prifoundly ; wi 


row, melaycholy, or ſadneſs, when uſed with 
In a high degr fad 


words exphefling giief. 
exceſſively I vaſtly, ' He had 4 offend 
both. Ba 

DEEP-MOU'THED, . Adj. 
hoarſe loud Foice, or utte: ing a hollow, loud 
ſound. 

DEE'PNESS, S. diſtance or ſpace meaſured 
from the ſurface downwards, 


DEER, S. Idar, Sax. dur, Dan. dyr, IN. 


thier, Teut. duę, Or.] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
claſs of anima . the males of which have 
their heads adorned with branching horns, 
and are kept for hunting ; when killed, their 
fleſh is called veniſon, and their ſpecies are 
various, 

To DEFA'CE, v. A, [defaire, Fr.] to de. 
firoy ; ruin; to disfig urs. 

BETA CEMEN T, S. the act of 1 een 
ing. © The image of Gop is purity, 8 and the 
defacement, ſin. Bac. 

DEFA/CER, S. one who deſtroys, « or disfi« 
gures any thing 


" DEF AVLANCE, I [ defaillance, Fr.] fals i 


lure ; miſcarriage; "vifappo ntment. © The 


authors of that unhappy defailance. Glanus 


Not in uſe, 

To DEF A'LCATE, S. [defalquer, Fr. from 

He Lat. a fiekle] to cut, or lop off; 
away or a part of a perſon's 


Peaſe | | 


* 4 


Goth. de- 


= 987 judge, 


« The ſenſa- 
lies deep.“ Locke, Sagacious, penetratings | 


Artful, grave, - 


Having 4 | 


a 


> ͤ / wr ” on WW nd ,, ov „ 0 * 3 
* 


ſpeaks againſt a 4. or perſon. 


| feaſance, is contained; a defeat, or conqueſt, 


of a perſon, © Time's deformed hand hath 
written ſtrange defeatures on my face.” 


— 


aſide, or made void; 


privation. 
the act of disfiguring or ſpoiling the features 


pine of defæco, Lat.] to purge or clear liquors 
clear truth from any thing which renders it 
to brighten. 


ed, or purified from lees or foulneſſes. 

-.. DEFECAYTION, S. the act of clearing or 
purifying from lees or foulneſs, : 

© DEFE'CT, S. [defe#us, Lat.] the abſence 
of . ſomething which a thing ou ht to have 


the underſtanding, A fault, applied to inoral 


„ "WTR : 
penſion or ſalary, Moſt commonly applied. 
to money affairs, | of 
DEFALCATTION, S. diminution; abridg- 
ment of any cuſtomary allowance. 

To DEFA'LK, V. A, ———— to 
lop or cut off; to abridge. © What he defalks 
from ſome inſipid ſinf Dec. of Prety. 

. DEFAMA/TIONFS. the uttering. of re- 
proachful ſpeeches, 
of any one, with an intent to lefſen the 
perſon's character, and deſtroy his reputa- 
tion. e 

DEFA MATORV, Adj. tending to leſſen 
the character, or ruin the reputation of ano- 


To DEFA ME, V. A, {from de and fama, 
Lat. fame or reputation] to utter words againſt 


a perſon or thing, with an intent to leſſen his 
reputation, or render it infamous. 

DEFA! MER, S. one who aſſerts things in- 
jurious to the reputation of another, with an 
intention to render him infamous; one who 


DEFAULT, S. [defaut, Fr.] omiſſion of 


5 


What ought to be done; neglect; fault; de- 
| 7 1 


fect; want. 2 
To DEFAULT, V. A. to fail; or not per- 
form ſomething promiſed or contracted; to 


forfeit by breaking a contract. 


DEFE'ASANCE, S.:{defaiſance, Fr.] the 


act of annulling or rendering a contract void. 
In Law, a condition annexed to an act, which ſcure; to forbid. 
' defended fruit.” Par. 


when performed by the contracting party, the 
act is made void ; the writing in which a de- 


DEFE/ASIBLE, 3 defaire, Fr.] 
that which may be annulled, abrogated, ſet 


_ DEFEAT, S. {from defaire, Fr.] the over- 
throw of an army; an act of deſtruction; de- 


To DEFE AT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
beat ar overthrow an army. Figuratively, to 
fruſtrate; to diſappoint. 

DEFE/ATURE, S. [from de and feature] 


To DE/FECATE, v. A. [defecatum, ſu- 


from dregs or foulneſſes. Figuratively, to 


obſcure ; to purify from any groſs mixture; 


 DE'FECATE, Adi. fdefiecatus, Lat. Jelear- 


failing; want; a miſtake ot error, appled to 


reproachful language | 


— 


. 
To DEFE V. N. [defefum, ſupine of 
deficio, Lat. ] to be tn? & | 
, L net ee. S. a ſtate of failing z 
eficieney; imperfection. The deſetłibiliey 
of the einnection. Hale, 2 
DEFE/CTIBLE, Adj. imperfect; defici- 
ent; wanting in ſomething, which a thing 
ought to have. : 5 
DEFE/CTION, S, \defe&4s, Lat. failure; 
apoſtacy ; rebellion, or abandoning one's duty 
to a king or ſtate. 5 7 
DEFECTIVE, Adj. [defe#iwts, Lat. ] not 
having all the 192 or powers 1 — 
are requiſite; faulty ; blamable, Defer- 
tive nouns, or werbs, in Grammar, are uch 
as have not ſome caſes, numbers, perſons, 
tenſes, or modes, ; 
DEFEC/TIVENESS, S. wanting , 
thing which a perſon or thing ought to 
a ſtate of imperfection. | 
DEFENCE, S. I defenſe, Fr. defenfio, Lat. 
the method uſed to — pla ax ar wo, 


attack of an enemy; guard; protection 3 


ſecurity ; reſiſtance ; vindication; juſtifica- 
tion; or the reply made by a perſon, in 
order to clear himſelf from a crime laid to 
his charge,” i 4: 5; OE 
DEFE/NCELESS, Adj. deſtitute of the 
means of repulfing ; unable to reſiſt. 85 


Io DEFEEND, V. A. [defendo, Lat. d- 
fendre, Fr.] to protect; to ſupport; to 


« His taſte of that 


_ Left. To viadicate 
or juſtify. _ a 


 DEFENDABLE, Adj, that which 
be maintained or ſecured againſt the attacks 
of an enemy; that which may be vindicated” 
or juſtified, 5 
_ DEFE'NDANT, S. ke that endavours to 
beat off an enemy, or to hinder a place from 
falling into his hands. In Law, the perſon 
who 1s proſecuted or ſued. | = 
| DEFE/NDER, . S. one who protects a 
place or perſun againſt an enemy; one who 


| endeavours to anſwer the objections raiſed 


againſt any truth or doctrine. | 
DEFENSA/TTVE, S. that which is made 
uſe of to ſecure a perſon or place againſt the 
attack of an enemy; defence; guard, In 
Surgery, a bandage or plaſter to- ſecure. a 
wound from outward violence. oy 
|  DEFEN'SIBLE, Adj. capable of reſiſting 
an enemy; vindicating from any crime or 
aſperſion. o 
DEFE/NSIVE, Adj. [dea 5 Fr.] only 
proper for defence. | ws 
DEFE/NSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to guard againſt the d:figns or at- 
tacks of an, enemĩũ̃. * 
To DEFE/R, V. N. [deferro, Lat.] to put 
off to another time; to delay. One 
DE/FERENCE, S. [Fr.] regard or reſpect 
paid to rank, age, or ſuperior talents; com- 


10 


a | plaiſance ; ſubmiſſion. 
Bri e 


- OE POO OE OTITIS ar Cr ve 
*. a 


n 99 Fm - ack N * 
c : * * * A — 5 


s. 


* 


;F 


'4 


| pendet a thing foul, 


a - ©r ſeparate 


or paſſage, whe 


deficip,” Lat. the want ef ſomething which 
. oe i ſhould have; an imper- 
fection; failure, or defect. 

DEFICIENT, Adj. [deficiens, Lat.J im- 
5 va cin werbs or nouns, See — 

CTI gents vrumbers, in A * 
mietic, are thaſe whoſe aliquot parts, being 
added tog 
or number itſelf, thus, 1, 2, 4 which are 
of 8, make only 7. 


b 8. 


1 


eth&, make Jeſs than the imeger 


DEFVER, 8. a challenger ; 2 cantemner; 
one who dares a * to make good 4 


charge. 

To DEFTLE, V. A. [afplan, Sax. ] to 
or impure; 
to polute; to be guilty of any fin againſt 
the purity of 'the marriage-bed, or the 
chaſtity of à virgio ; to commit any crime 
that ſully our charaQer.. 

To DEFV LE, v. N. {deffler, Fr.] to march 
5 A2. 25 applied - an army. 6% 
DEFA S. Fr.] a narrow paſs 

re 2 men can march a- 


ꝓreaſt. 
DEFV/LEMENT, S. that which renders 


| a. thing foul or naſty ; that which pollutes 


ar corrupts the virtue of a perſon. 
DEFVLER, S.. one who pollutes the 

. of a peiſoh ; one who acts incon- 

fittent with the purity or ſacredneſs of a 


on or "thy 
DEFFNABLE, Adj. define] that 
which may be defined; Ee 
aſcertained. * - 411 
To DEFI V. A. [definer, Fr. 0, 
Lat,} to explain a thing or word by the | 


eenumeratiop of its properties or qualities, 
ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from every thing of 


the ſame kind. Neuterly, in Law, to de- 
termine or aſcertain the oper of a 


thing. 
DEFI'NER, 8. a perſon who explains the | 


mature a of thing or word by enu all 
its properties, ſo as to * 


Hull others of the ſame kind. | 
DEFINITION, S. [Fr. definitiog Lat, ] an | 


enumeration of all the ſimple ideas of 
Which a complex,word or idea condiſts, in 
order to diftinguith, aſcertain, or explain 
its nature. A nominal definition, is thot 


Which ;exphains the ſenſe or ſignißestion of 


a word. A real definition, is an enumera- 


_ -tion-of the principal attributes of a thing, 


Is 


in order to explain its nature. In Rhetoric, 
a ſhort explanation of a thing, 
-- DEFINITIVE, . Adj. [definitivus, Lat.] 
expreſs ; poſſitive; deciſive ; free from am- 
biguity, doubt, or oncertainty. 
DEFFNITIVELY, Adv. in a poſitive, ex- 


} my or decifive manner. 


4M 


* 


fats 


ner 


„ 
 DEFV/NITIVENESS; . 


. * 
i ſtate free from ambiguity 
DEF LAGRABFLITY, 3.18 
Lat.] the = raking tn 
jay en : : 
11 = | 
n ata, act of = — | 
| to a ching, which will Sura till it is £n- . 


1 tirely conſumed, 5 
To DEFLE/CT, v. N. [defiledtis,- Lat, 
to turn aſide from its true ion; £0: 5 
DEFLE'CTION, S. {from defie&io, = 3 
the act of diviating or turning afide 
proper cduife, point; or direction. 
DEFLE/XURE, S. [from defief3io, Lat. 
a bending downwards ; the act or Raw . 
thing turned afide. 10. | 
'DEFLORA'TION, 8. [Fr. ae, rut | | 
Lat.] the act of — or violating | 
tbe chaſtty of a wirgin, Figurstively, a 
ſelection of the flowers er moſt - valuable 
parts of a thing or collection. “ The laug 
of Normandy are in a great meaſure the de- 
Poration,' of the Engliſh laws.” Hale. 2 
To DEFLOUR, V. A. . Fr.] to 
violate a virgin by aQs imamodeſty, 
Figuratively, to take away the beauty * 
grace of a thing, - 8 
DEFLOU/RER, 8. a ravither or one : 


ho violates the "chaſtity of a virgin. 


 DEFLU/XION, 8. { 


DEFOEDA!TION, . 
-at of rendering foul or 
DEFORCE/MEN' T. [from de. and 2 


1 5 age 


in Law, the act of with ing land 
tenements ſrom the right owner, _ ; 
To DEFO RM, V. A. | 3 N 


bree or ſpoil the beauty or ſhape of any 
Sees to make diſagreeable to the fight. \' | 
DEFORMATION, S. [deformatio, Lat] | f 
the act of ſpoiling the ſhape or beauty of a 
thing, or making it diſagrecable to the ſight. 
DEFO RME D, Adj. is, Lat.] void © 
| of ſymmetry of parts, ſtraightneſs of ape, 
or ca" of «Leonor dicfigured'z- 
croo 


| DEFO'RMEDLY, Adv. inan ogly man- 


DEFO'RMITY, 8. [ds as, Lat. the 3 
apbearance of à thing ich has 2 
'deauty, ' gracefulneſs or regularity. roo | 
ratively, deviation from the of m- 
ORA, 7 F bs Law; 
3 8. 3 r.] in , 
one that overcomes ae — — | 
To aye avg A. [defrauds, pans 
to deprive a per his property 
falſe AA ers fraud, or trick. Mo = 
DEFRAU/ DER, S. a perſon who 8 . 
another of what belongs to him, by ſome 
trick, or falſe appearance, ; 
To DEFRA/Y, V. A. [defray Fr. J co 


pay or en expences. * 
a Der, | 


I 


— 


2. 


- 


CF Is pen # & "GEE; F. AJ 


Nr Bug 
I I * * — 


immoral one; meaneſs, whereby a' perſon 


| Tupine of degenero, Lat. degentfer, Fr.] to 


hereby a perſon has lot the 2 or virtues 


2 ging or 18fing the prof 


e 
| -Jeves' x melee perfor ol hdacurtble to a low 


and confuling of the figures it picture or 
_  andfkip, as they would appear to the eye at al 
e diſtance. 


either heightened or lowered, increaſed or di- 


_ © minithed ; meaſure; p * 4 or 
In Geometry, the 360th part of — 
- ference of a circle, In Chemiſtey 


- Muſic, the little intervals which, compoſe the 


. DEG: 
1 . ae [4aft, oy br gone! 


7 


| way. 

as” 4 3 
.“ Dryd, * Sprightly ; z nimble z active. 
Ber Ty ay8 defieft opp * Gay. „ . 


Ber. tune the reed. Ts 
2” Er, Adj (fn 9 — 


To DEFY, v. A. L ae, 127 to el 


to fight; to treat with contempt. 


the acting unworthy of one's anceſtors. Figu- 
ratively, the leaving of a moral tonduR for an 


loſes all ſenſe of the dign ity of his natur 
To DEGE'NERATE, V. N. [degeneratum, 


from the reputation or virtues of one's 
ö to fink from a noble to a baſe ſtate, 
To grow witd or baſe, applied to vegetables. 

' DEGENERATE, Adj. [degener, Lat.] a. 
lke one's anceſtors in virtues 5 unwort 
rorrupted; having loft its value, of the Anla- 
tuiſhing properties of its ſpecies. 

DEG NENA TEN Ess, S. corruption, 


ef his anceftors, or a thing its 


ecbx ER ATION, S. a deviation from 
the virtues of one anceliers 3 a finking from 
u Rate of excellence to one of leſs worth; 
ies of its kind, 
EGLU'TINATE, V. A. [degluer,]| 
mr) 4s unzluk, to foften, 
Grmrixariox, 8. the a of un- 
kluing or ſoftening 
DEGLUTYTION, s. [deglutio, Lat.] the | 
abt or power of ſwallowing. Is 
.. DEGRADA'TION, S. [Fr.] the aft of 
employ, or dig- 
guratively, depravation, or a change 


and; mean ſtate. In Painting, the leſſening 


1 DEGRA'DE, V. A, [degrader; Fr.1| 
rive a N office, or dignity ; 


the value of a th 
8. [degre, Fe from gradus, | 
] quality, rank, condition, or N 


Nate or condition of a thing, Shich may 


or leſs intenſeneſs of heat; ST Cond Law, 
un interval in kinſhip, from whence nearneſs 
n remoteneſs of blood are computed, In 


" Wncords, The different orders or claſſes of 
3 Tu thy ED a digs 


of ſome great Joſs or 


DEL 4 
— 2s perſuna who ate of a 
certain ſtanding. and have performed the ex- 
erciſes required by the ſtatutes, which entitles 
them to certain privileges, precedence, &. 
2 DEGREE'S, Adv, gradually 3 by: little | 


ittle. I 

10 BHO RT, v. A. [deborter; Lat.] YE 

diſſuade, to adviſe to the contrary; . | 
DEHORTATION, S. a difluaſion/; argu* 


| any doctrine, or from committing any action. 
EHO'RTATORY, Adj. intending to 
diſſuade or to hinders perſon 1 


= EVCIDE; 8. from deut, Lat. God, Far” 
2 Lat. to lay] the crime of murdering a 
or god, applied only to the death of our 

* Saviour. 


dj icio, Lat.] to caft down, or render forrow- 
ful, or melancholy, + 
DEJE/CTED, Part. or Adj. [dejeFtur, Lat] 


; | mournful; melancholy. , 
55 or mournful manner, 


ſon who grieves and is.caft down, on account 
pointment. 
DEJECTION, S. a lowneſe of ſpirits, 
affliction; loſs, or an impaired ſtate. De- 
Jjefion of appetite.” Arbuth, In Phyſic, a 
diſcharge of the-excrements, . ; 
DEIFICA!TION, S, the aQ of aſcribing 
divine honours to a and worlkipping 
him as a god. | | 
DEVFORM, Adj. {from dens, Lat. a gods 
and forma . Lat, a ſhape} of a god- like ſorm. 
DEVEY, V. A. [deifier, Ft.] to make 
z to adore. as a god ; to rank among the 
dettiee, Figuratisely, to praiſe too much; to 
extol a perſon unbecoming a mortal. | 
To DEIGN, V. N. 
 daigner, Fr. of digner, Lat. ] to condeſcend-; 
to vouchſafe. ARively, to grant a favour 3 | 
to . « We deign him burial. of Nis 


Brrdbine G, S. a condeſeention ; permit 


gon 3 granting à favour, 

DE/ISM, S. [deiſme, Fr;] the doctrine of 
| opinion of thoſe, who own the belief of a God, 
1 ey his having ever given, or the proba- 

his ever giving, a revelation. . 
DEST, 8. COR a perſon who be- 
 lieves the exiſtence of Gad; but at denies all reve- 
lation in general. 

DEVSTICAL, Adj, beloagiog to * ow. 
nion of one who denies all revealed reli 

DEITY, S. [it, Fr. from phocm Las ] 
divinity 3 the- nature and-eflerice of God an 
idol or ſuppoſed ys an heathen god, 

DELA'PSED, Part. 14 


labor, Lat.] in Ph nn 


ö 


8 8 


| 


4 2 
” 1 N 

2 
- 


ment uſed to keep a perſon from. afſenting 9 


To DEJE'CT, V. * [dejefiumy foplnd of- 


caſt down; afflicted e . þ 
enn. Ade. in a dull, enen. 3 
EJE'CTEDNESS, S. the ate of a ber-. 


dain, from 3 


dilapſus, part. of al- 5 3 


DEI. 


| DRELAYTION, 8. the act of carrying, or 
conveying. © The delation of ſounds.”* Bac. 
An accuſation, charge, impeachment, or in- 


DELA'TOR, s. [Lat.] an nccuſer, or in- 
former. “Men have proved their own de- 
dators, Government of the Tongue, 

To DELAY!, V. A. [delayer, Fr.] to de- 
fer or put off the doing of a thing till ano- 
ther time; to 1 N long in 1 
or enpectation. , ts ſtop; to 
from action. . ee 

DELA V, S. the act of deferring or putting 
off the performance of an act to ſome other 
time, Figuratively, a ſtay ; a ſtop. | 

DELAY'ER, S. one who defers the doing 
a thing yz a putter-off, 

DELE'CTABLE, Adj. I delactabilit, Lat.] 
affording pleaſure or delight to the ſenſes, 

DELE/CTABLENESS, S. pleaſantnefs. 

DELECT A'BLY, Adv. ia ſuch a manner 


j} DLYBERATE, 4 


DEL 


eireumſpoct; difcreet ; 
the nature of a thing before he making 8 
choice. Figuratively, flow ; tedious. 1 


eration. 


coolneſs; caution. 2 
DELIBERATTION, S. [deliberatio, Lat.] 
the act of conſidering things before an un- 
dertaking or making choice. Pong 
DELVBERATIVE, Adj. [deliberativar, 
Lat. ] relating to confideration, or premedi- 
tation ; with thought or caution. 


ciæ, Lat.] daiatineſs ; or taſte ſhewn in eat 
ing; any thing which affects the ſenſes with 
great pleaſure ; elegant ſoftneſs of form 3 


| nicety, or minute accuracy. Genteel neat= _ 
neſs, applied to dreſs, Politeneſs of beha- 


1 to afford pleaſure, | Yiour; indulgence, which produces weak - 


DELE/GATE, v. A. [delegatum, ſupine of 
delego, Lat.] to ſend away; to intruſt; to com- 
municate authority, In Law, to appoint judges 
to determine rr cauſe, 

DELE “O ATE, 8. ſdelegatus, Lat.] any 
perſon authorized to act for another. In Law, 
applied to perſons appointed by the king's, 
commiſfion to fit on an appeal to him in the 
court of Chancery, The cours of Delegates, 
is that wherein all cauſes of appeal from either 
bf the archbiſhops, art decided. 
DELEGATE, Adj, [ 


neſs for another. | 
DELEGATION, 232 Lat.] the 
act of appointing ; the aſſignment of a debt to 


another, In Law, commiſſion given a judge 
to determine ſome cauſe, which would not 
otherwiſe come before him, STE 
DELETERIOUs, Adj. [deleterizs, Lat. 
v, Gr.] noxious ; deadly ; fatal; applied, 
naturalifts, to ſuch things as are of a per- 


micious nature, 


DE'LETERY, Adj. [deleterizs, Lat.] de- 
ſtructive; deadly; having the to kill ; 
poiſonous. © <* Well-ftored with delerory medi- 
cines. Hud. | EP a 
_ DELFT, or DELPH, S. [delfan, Sax. to 

Gig] a mine; a quarry ; or large cavity formed 
by digging. © The dei would be overflown.“ 
Ray. A def of coal, is that which lies in veins 
under ground, In Heraldry, one of the abate- 
"ments in honour, being a ſquare in the middle 
of an efcutcheon, likewiſe named a delf ten, 
nnd is uſcd to denote cowardice, Glazedearthen 
ware, imitating china, ſo called from being 

made at Delftland. 

DELIBA'TION, S. [delibatio, Lat.] a 
taſte; a ſmack. Figuratively, an eſſay. 

To DELFBERATE, V. N. [deliberatum, 


neſs ;' tenderneſs ; weakneſs of conſtitution z 
a diſpoſition which is ſhocked with any 
exceſs, ' ; 4 

DE'LICATE, Adj. [delicat, Fr.] ne, or 
confiſting of minute parts; beautiful or plea- 
ſing to the eye; nice or pleaſant to the 
taſte; dainty, or nice in the choice of food; 
choice; ſelect; polite z or tigorouſly obſervant 


nate, or unable to bear hardſhips J pure z 


manner. “ Fine by defect, and delicately 
Dain 
feminately. 


„ of elegante. 
E'LICATES, S. niceties, rarities, ap- 
CCC 


„ ie ſenſes, or to the 

ind. 5 
DELTCIOUSLVY, Adv. in an elegant or 

luxuxjous manner, applied to food or dreſs; in 

ſugfa manner as to convey a rapturous 

pleaſure. | ; . | 

| DELVCIOUSNESS, S. the quality of af< 


the mind. 


confining the parts of a thing together by 


binding. 


deleFor, Lat.] that which affords an agree- 
m__ pleaſure or ſatĩsfaction to the mind or the 
enſes. | 


DELVBERATELY, Adv. in a cireum- 
Wo. wary, or diſcreet manner; with due 
co | . 


DELYBER ATENESS, S. circumſpektion; 


2 2 81 2 Þ 81 


DE'LICACY, S. I dalicateſe, Fr, of de- 


of the maxims of good breeding; ſoft, effemĩ - 5 
free from foulneſs ; clear. The air us de- 


„ Lat.] de- licare,”* Shak. 
puted or authorized to judge or tranſact buſi- | 


DELICATELY, Adv. in a beautiful” 
weak. Pope. Fi ſed to coarſely. - 
or nicely." Taylor, hoicely z politely;. (> 
DE'/LICATENESS, $. ſoftnefe; effemi- 


fording exquiſite pleaſure to the ſenſes, or to 
DELIGA'TION, 8. La Lat.] tbe 


DELTOEr, S. [deleire; Span. delice, Fr. 


To DELIG'HT, v. A. Lie, Lat, l- 
|  fupineof delibero, Lat.] to weigh in the mind ; | /ettare, Ital. ] to take pleaſute in the frequent 
to ponder upon, Figuratively, to heſitate, | FFC petitie 


repetition = 
= | 


. tiafy, Neuterly, to be 
- - DELVGHTFUL, Adj. that which affords 


ver as to charm or afford pleaſure, fatisfac- 


manner as to afford 
.n reſemblance, Figuratively, to deſcribe in 


a failure; ot the emiſfion 2 duty; a thing 


the act of diſtilling by means of firez but 
or calx, by 


diſorder, Figuratively, doating. 


8 ſyſtem. 
5 to give a perſon a thing which was given 


; 1 13 into, to 
- uſed with e 2 Actively, to ſurrenger, tq put 
n, 


mit or convey any tranſaction by means of 


1 up, or expoſe. 


D E L 


or r 


contented. 


pleaſure to the ſenſes or mind. 
+ DELVGHTFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


tion, and content. 

DELI/GHTFULNESS, 8. pleaſure, ſatiſ- 
faction, orgy". ariſing from the fre- 
quent „ fight, or enjoyment of a 
thing; — 5 of communicating plea- 
ſure either to the ſenſes or mind. 

K. or re: Adj. affording great 


DELVGHTSOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a 
great p leaſure. 
DELVGHTSOMENESS, 8. the quality 
of affecting with, great pleaſure. 
To DELVNEATE, V. A * — neo, Lat,] 
to draw the Brit ſketch 3 to deſign ; to paint 


n lively and accurate manner, 
DELINEA'TION, S. the firſt draught of 

2 thing. Figuratively, a deſcription, 
DELI/NQUENCY, S. {delinquentie, Lat.] 


done wilfully againſt any known law. 
DELYNQUENT, S. -n, Lat.] one 

rho has committed ſome crime or fault; an 

: T DELVQUATE, v. N. [deliques, Lat.] 

0 

to * z to be 8 
DELIQU UA'TIO 

eg Aelting 2 rm, 

or the ſtate of a thing molted. 
DELVQUIUM, 8. [bat.] in Chemiſtry, 


more properly the diſſolving or melting a ſalt 

ſuſpending it in a moiſt place. 
DELFRIOUS, Adj. [delirivs, Lat. _ 

headed; faving from the violence 


DELIRIUM, 8. [Lat.] in Phyſic, a kind 
of phrenſy, or madneſs, cauſed generally in 
fevers, by too impetuous à motion of the 
blood, ſq far altering the ſecretion of the 
brain, as to . the whole nervous 


To DELIVER, v. A. ae Fr.] 


for that e by another. Joined with 
rrender or give up, Joined to 

From, to free from any . er ca'amity. 
To pronounce, to relate, applied to dii- 
e or reading. To bring info the world, 


into a perſon,s hands, qr leave fo his diſ- 
' cretion, To deliver down, or over, to tranſ- 


writing, To deliver up, to ſurrender, to give 
DELVYVERANCE, . [delivrance, Fr.] 


DEM 


another ; the n 
e iropriſonment, danger or Arg 


the ict or manner of pronouncing ——— 
ing; the act of bringing children into the 


\ DELIVERER, 8. one who gives a thing 
into the hands of another, or conveys it to 
the place ordered; one who frees another 
from danger, diftreſs, captivity or impriſon- 
ment z one who pronounces 2 ſet ſpeech, or 
relates a thing. 

DELI'VERY, S. the act of giving of ſur- 
rendering a thing to another ; a releaſe from 
danger, bondage, impriſonment, or diftreſs ; 

ronuntiation, or manner of ſpeaking ; the _ 

mm a feetus or child from the womb, 

LPH, S. [from Delſt, the capital of 
Delft- a glazed fort of earthen ware, 
See DELF, 


DEL/TOIDE, 8. [from &, Gr. the 
name of the fourth letter of the Greek l- 
phabet, and «dog, Gr, ape, ſo called from 
its reſembling that letter] in Anatomy, ap- 
plied to the triangular muſcle of the — 
which reſembles the Greek capital A. 

DELU'DABLE, Adj. liable to be dectived, 
impoſed on, or drawn afide. 
| "To DELU'DE, V. A. [da, Lat.] to 
* z to deceive or ſeduce by falſe preten- 
an ce vely, to diſappoint. 

DELU DER, S. one who deceives, impoſes 
on, beguiles, or ſeduces another by falſe ap- 


To e DELVE, V. V. A, E See 
DLF] to dig, or open nd with 2 
ſpade. — to — one's opinion; 
to fathom; to get the bottom of an affair. 
44 J cannot delve him to the root. Shak. 

pt ny oo DELF. i | 

E 9 8. 4 N or one opens f 

the ground with a - 1 „or pick-ar, Ce. 

DE'LUGE, S. [Fr. from diluvium, Lat. 
in Natural Hiſtory, a flood or inundation 
water covering the eaith, either in the whole 
or in part, Figuratively the | 1 
a river beyond its natural bounds; any ſud- 
den and irreſiſtable calamity; any *— — 

or depra vation, which ſpreads as and — Y 

To DE'LUGE, V. A. to drown, or lay en- 
tirely under water; to overflow with water. 
Figuratively, to overwhelm with any great 
and enereaſing calamity, 
| DELU'SION, S. [delufio, Lat.] the act of 
impoling on a perſon by ſome falſe appear- 
ance, Figuratively, a falſe appearances or 
riufion, which leads 2 perſon into an error 
or miſtake. 

DELU'/SIVE, Adj. [de afus, Lat.) capable 
of deceiving or impoſing upon» 
| DE'LUSORY, Adj. {from deluſus, Lat.] | 
apt to deceive, 

DE'MAGOGUE,S. lfromd: ue, the ple, 
and aA, Gr. to lead] the ringleader or head of 


; FC ns a giving or * a thing 1 ſact.en, or tumult of the 2 people. 


8 { 2 EMA'IN, 


| 
1 
Li 
| 
. 
; 
*& 
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DEM” 
'* DEMA/IN; DEMEAN,- or DEME/SNTY, 
8. Ldamain, Fr.] in Law, that land which a 
man holds originally of himſelf, oppoſed to 
Fee, or that which js held of a ſuperior lord. 
DEMAND, S. demande, Fr. demandare, Ital.] 
the aſking of a thing with. authority; claim; 
enquiry after, in order to, buy. The de- 
mand for theſe my papers encreaſes daily.“ 
Spe. In Law, the aſking of what is due. 
To DEMAND, V. A. [demender, Fr. ] to 
claim ; to aſk for with authority; to'aſk or 
queſtion, In Law, to proſecute in a real action. 
DEMA'NDABLE, Adj, that which may 
be claimed as a due, or aſked for with autho- 


vity. 
DEMAND ANT, S. in Lay, the plantiff 


in a real action. 


DEMA'NDER, S. one who claims a thing; 
one who aſks with authority; one that aſks 
for a thing in order to purchaſe it; one who 
aſks for a debt. 

To DEME'AN, S. [ demeaner, Fr. — 
Ital.] to behave. Figuratively, to leſſen, de- 
baſe, or undervalue ; to do any thing below 
_ s character or denk. 


-DEMEANOUR, 8. [demener, Fr.] beha- | 


viour; 3 carriage; the manner of acting. 
DEMENTA'TION, S. madneſi, or loſing 
one's reaſon, 
To DEME'/RGE, V. A. [ demergere, Lat. ] 
to plunge, fink down, or drown. 
DEME/RIT, S. [demerite, Fr.] the want 


| 5 merit; behaviour 23 blame or ra- 
-  niſhment. 


To DEME'RIT, v. A. ret, Fr.] 
to act contrary to one's duty, and thereby de- 
ſerve both blame and diſgrace. 

DEME'RSION, 8. [ demerſio, Lat.] the 
act of plunging under the water, or drowning. 
In Chemiſtry, the putting any _ into a 
diſſolving liquor or menſtruum. 
 DEME'SNE, See DEMEAN. 

DE'MI, an ip ſeparable particle [Fr. from 
dimidiam, Lat.] half; one part of a thing, 
which is divided equally i in two; a word uſed 

only in compoſition. 

DE/MI-BASTION, S. in Fortification 
that which bas only one face, and one flank, 

DEM1-CANNON,in Gunnery, is of three 


fizes; firſt, that which carries a ball of pbirty 


pound weight ; the diameter of its bore is fix 
inches 2-Schs. Second, the demi cannon or- 
dinary is fix inches 4-$ths bore, twelve feet 
Jong, and carries a ſhot ſix inches 1. 6th di- 


'ameter, and 32 lb. weight. Third the demi- 


cannon of the largeſt ſize, is fix inches 6-8ths 


diameter in the bore, twelve feet long, and 
carries a ball of fix inches 6-$ths diameter, 


and 36 lb. weighr. 
DEMV-CULVERINE, 8 Gunvery, is 
from four to four inches 4- 4ths bore, from ten 


to ten feet 1-third long, and from 2000 to 
3000 Ib. weight: its charge is from 6 lb. four 
0. to $1. eight 02, of pan der; the ball 1s 


| 


D E M 
ſrom four to four inches 2 half dlameter, und 


weighs from 9 to 12 lb. 11 Oz, and ſhoots 
point blank from 174 to 178 paces. * / 
- DEMV-GOD, 8. a perſon who was mortal 


deity for the other, and was raiſed to cohabit 


-with the deities on account of his exploits, 5s 


heroic actions. 
DE'MISE, 8. [demis, demiſe, Fr. from de- 
meter, Fr.] death; deceaſe, 

To DEMISE, V. A. [demis, deniſe, r.] 
to leave, bequeath, grant, or diſpoſe of by 
will. My executors ſhall nor have power 
to demiſe my land.“ Scoift. 


DEMUISSION, 8. I din te, Lat. 8 8 
tion; dimnution of — z — the 


value of a thing by ſome mean action. 
authority.“ L'Efrange. 
Ne, Gr, the people, and zpaTew, to com- 


_ the ſupreme power is tr 
e. 

DEMO CRA“TICAL, Adj. —— — 
eracy] belonging to that ſort of government 
— the ſopreme power is lodged in the 
people. . nn 

To DEMO'/LISH, V. A. [ demolir, Fr, de- 
molior, Lat.] to pull down, raze, or deſtroy. 

DEMO / SHER, S. one who deſtroys or 
pulls down, -- 

DEMOLUITION,S. the act of pulling down 
ot deſtroying ; deſtruction. » 

DE MON, S. [damon, Lat, dal, Gr.] 
an evil ſpirit, 

DEMO'/NIAC, or DEMONIACAL, Adj, 
belonging to, or poſſeſſed: by the devil; pro- 
duced by the devil, or ſome evil ſpirit. 

DEMO NIAc, S. a perſon poſſeſſed by 
the devil, or ſome evil ſpirit. 

DEMONO'/LOGY, S. | from Jzy4wy, Gr. 
a demon, and Aeg, a diſcourſe] a diſcourſe 
on the nature and practices of evil ſpirits, 

DEMON'STRABLE, Adj. ¶ demanſtrabilis, 


tion, or be proved beyond a contradiction. 


tum, ſupine of demonſiro, Lat.] to prove lo 
as to convince the moſt prejudiced, and render 
in the higheſt manner certain. 

DEMONSTRA'TION, S. [Fr. demon- 
ratio, Lat.] undeniable proof of the truth 
of a propoſition; founded on ſeif· evident 
principles. 

DEM/ONSTRATIVE, Adj. [demonſtra- 
tivus, Lat.] convincing ; undeniable ; ſelf- 
evident. 

 DEMO'NSTRATIVELY, Adv. i in ſuch 4 
clear and erident manner as to demand 
aſſent. 

DEMONSTR ATOR, S. one who proves 
a thing by demonſtration 3 one who explains, 


capacity; 


by birth from one of his parents, but had i 


« Worſe than a lafche demiſſion of I 
DEMO/CRACY;S, [Iycongarna, from 
mand or govern] a form of —— 


Lat.] that which may admit of demonſtra- 
To DEMO NSTRATE, V. A. { demonſtra-' 


teac hes, or genders 2 ching plain to tbe meaneſt 


ie 


* 
— 


e 


* 


ey I u kechrer, . Dmonſrate of Ana: 
tomy... . . ons 


vE-FR 


* 


being deprived of any aromatic parts, are 


ware, Ital. dimoror, Lat. 


2 DEMU/RE, Adj. [der meurs, Fr. man- 


*-,*-DE URRAGE,S. [demurer, Fr. 8 ftay] 
Lime appointed, 


dime to conſider of ſome point of difficulty. 


ö vern, or hollow place under ground; the 


Dhinbeck, one of the fix counties in North 


- +410,000 acres, In it are reckoned fifty-ſe- 


Bangor, and partly in that of St. Aſaph. 


DEMO'NSTRATORY, Adi. having the 
power of demonſtration, ö aan in 

DEMU'LCENT, Part. [demulcens, Lat.] 
in Phyfic, foftening ; mollifying. “ Peas, 


demulcent in the higheſt degree.” Arbutb. 
To DEMU/R,'V. N. [demeurer, Fr. dimo- 
| to delay a proceſs 
in law by doubts and objections; to pauſe 
through uncertainty; to heſitate; to doubt; 
to deliberatez-to ſuſpend one's affent, choice, 
or judgment. Adtively, to doubt, or queſ- 
tion the truth of a propoſition or aſſertion. 
DEMUR, S. doubt, arifing from uncer- 
tainty or want of ſufficient proof; heſita- 
tion ; ſuſpenſe of judgment, choice, or opi- 
nion. F v7 4 , 0 | 


nerly,” demuth, Teut. modeſty] behaving in 
preciſe, grave, or affected manner. 

To DEMU/RE, V. N. [from the noun] 
to loo preciſely; to behave with affected 
mod 1 j 52 4 ** | 
 DEMU'RELY, Adv. in an affected, grave, 
preciſe,” or modeſt mannr. 

DEMU!RENESS, S. affected modeſty or 
gravity ; preciſeneſs, 3 


in Commerce, an allowance made to maſters 
of ſhips, for their ſtay in a port beyond the 


DEMU'RRER, S. in Law, à kind of 
pauſe made in an action, for a court to take 


DEM“ V, S. [ demi, Fr. of demidium, Lat.] 
the title of a perſon on the foundation at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, who does not 
enjoy eithet the privileges or the falary of a 
' ſow „ and is of the ſame import as a 
ſcholar at other colleges. Applied likewiſe 
20 ſighify a larger fized paper, s 

DEN, S. den, Sax. denne, Belg.] a ca- 


cave of a wild beaſt. 
 DENBIV/GHSHIRE, S. in Welch, Sir 


Wales. It is bounded on the S. by Mont- 
tzomeryſhire; on the W. by thoſe of Merio- 
neth and Caernarvon, from which laſt it is 
divided by the river Conway; on the E. 
Shropſhire and Cheſhire ; and on the N. it 
Has the Iriſh ſea and Flintſhire. - From N. 
E. to S. W. it meaſures forty miles; and 
from N. to S. twenty-one ; containing about 


ven pariſhes, four market- tons, and 38,000 
Thhabitants. It is partly in the dioceſe of 


It enjoys a ſalubrious but ſharp air. The W. 


part-is heathy and barren, except the tract 
towards the ſea; and the E. part is equally 


ſterile, except towards the river Dee: but 
„ 


% 
its middle part, Which is a level of ſevens 
teen miles from N. to 8. and about five 
broad, called the Vale of Clwyd, through 
whict this river runs, is fruitful, and much 
inhabited by gentry,” On one fide it lies 
open to the ſea; and on the other, hemmed 
in with high hills; from one of which 
ſprings the aforeſaid Clwyd, which, after 
fetching a compaſs to the 8 E. runs N. by 
Ruthin, and not far fom the town of Den- 
bigh, entering Flintſhire before it reaches 
the Iriſh ſea, - The other moſt conſiderable 
rivers are the Elwy, the Dee, and the Con- 
way. The principal commodity here, be- 
ſides goats and ſheep, with black cattle, is 
rye, commonly called .amel-corn, produced 
in the heathy parts by the manure of turf- 
aſhes, the common fuel in this ſhire. Here 
are ſeveral lead mines, particularly the mar- 
quis of Powis's. This county gives title 
to a branch of the Fielding family, and 
ſends but two members to parliament ; 
namly, one for the ſhire, and the other for 
the county-town of Denbigh. * | 

DENDRYTIS, S. [from 2zyT;oy, Gr.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, à ſtone whereon trees or 
ſhrubs are repreſented, in miniature, in 
blackiſh or yellowiſh colours. wo 

DENDRO/LOGY, S. [from dee, Gr. 


Ja tree, and ac, a diſcourſe} a diſcourſe or 


natural hiſtory of trees. ri 
DE/NHAM, (Sir Jonx) an eminent poet 
in the ſeventeenth century, was the only 
ſon of Sir ſohn Denham, Kat. of Little 
Horſey. in Eſſex, ſome time chief baron of 
the exchequer in Ireland, and one of the 
lords juſtices of that kingdom. He was born 
at Dublin in 1615, and on his father's being 
made one of the barons of the exchequer in 
England, was brought over in 1617. He 
was educated at London, and entered, at 
the age of 16, a gentleman commener of 
Trinity College, Oxford ; but here, as he 
was more addicted to gaming than ſtudy, he 
was looked on as a perſon of ſlow and un- 
promiſing parts : at his removal from hence 
to Lincoln's Inn, he ſtill continued his 
practice of gaming, not only to the ruining 
of his fortune, but to the diſpleaſure of his 
father, who threatened to d. ſinherit him, 
The great truſt repofed in him by the un- 


by | fortunate martyr and his queen; the part he 


is ſuppoſed to have born in conveying away 
the duke of Vork; h s being ſent mbaſſa- 
dor by Charles II. to the king of Poland; 
his being employed as furveyor of his mz- 
jeſty's buildings on the death of Inigo ones; 
and being created a knight of the Bath, by 
king Charles II. at his reſtoration, are ſut- 
ficient indications of his talents for public 
employments. His poetical abilities were 
certainly very great, his dition and fenti- 
ments ſublime, his expreffions ftreng, and 
his numbers harmonious, The Sophy, which 

he 


\ 


- 


DEN - 
he publiſhed in 1641, was ſo much admited, 
that even Mr, Waller coold not help faying 
| on its publication, that he broke out like 


the Iriſh rebellion, threeſcore thouſand 
and when was aware, or in 
the leaſt fi ed it,- His Cooper's Hill 
has been celebrated by the beſt writers in 
our age. As a poet he has few faults ; 
and if he had any in his life, let thoſe only 
who have none in theirs. 
 DENTVABLE, Adj. that which may be 
refuſed to be granted, when aſked, or to be 
believed, when propoſed. 
_ DENFAL, S. [from der] the refuſing to 
give or believe; the perſiſting in one's in- 
notcence, oppoſed to the confeſſion of guilt ; 
abjuration, or renouncing, £ 
5 3 one * refuſes to grant a 
ing requeſted, or to aſſent to a truth pro- 
for his aſſent; one who will not ac- 
nowledge or own, | OP 
To DENVGRATE, V. A. [denigratum, 
 Gupine of denigro, Lat.] to make black, or 
ts blacken, * Bodies will be denigratad by 
| heat.” B bs | : 
DENIGRA'TION, S. 
- the act of making a thing 
-DENIZA'TION, S. [| from denizen.] the 
aQ of enfranchifing a foreigner, by which 
means he io many of the privileges of 
a natural ſubject. | 
DENIZ EN, or DENISON, S. I diaaſddyn, 
Brit. ] in Law, an alien, made free by the 
king's charter, and thereby enabled to pur- 
Lhe and wotlk lh loads, to hakd any office 
er dignity, Oc. | 
To DENIZEN, V. A. to enfranchiſe ; 
to make free. Figuratively, to protect or 
| « Falſhood is denizen'd.” Donne. 
To DENO'MINATE, V. A. [denomina- 
vw, ſupine of denemine, Lat.] to name; to 
tive 2 name to. | 8 
DENOMINA/TION, S. [denominatro; 
Lat.] a name given to a thing pointing out 
ſome peculiar quality belonging to it. 


* 


DENOMINA'TOR, S. the perſon or 


thing which affixes a particular appellation 
to a thing. In Fraftions, the number be- 
r the line, ſhewing the N of parts 
which any integer js ſuppoſed to be divided 
into; thus in $; 8, the denominator, ſhews, 
that the integer is divided into 8 parts; and 
6, the numerator, that you take 6 of thoſe 
eight parts. 5 
DENOTATTION, 8. 322 Lat.] 
the a@ of aſcertaining that a particular 
thing is to be fignified or underſtood by a 
certain fign, or that a thing belongs to a 


articular . 
E, V. A. [ donoto, Lat.] to 


To DENO T 
mark ; to be a fign of; to imply; fignify, 


or betoken. A quick pulſe denotes a fe- 


22 


__ {AX 
| dennneie, Lat.] to threaten by proclamation, 
= Rog fign, — in Law, 
to inform, or give information againſt. 
« And denounce ſuch as are negligent.” 


nooncrnnr, S. the act of pro- 
— any threat, or future and impend- 


DENOU'NCER, 8. one who declares 
22 or impending calamity, or 
ent, ; 


pun E 
DENSE, Adj. [denſus, Lat.] cloſe; com- 
pat ; thick ; having few or very ſmall 
pores between its particles. 
DENSITY, S. [denfitas, Lat.] thick» 
neſs ; ſolidity; compactneſs; the cloſeneſs, 
near approach, or adheſion of the parts of a 


DENT, S. [Fr.] a notch, or piece 
of a thing, or the defe& made by 
a piece out of the edge of a thing; a mark 
made in the ſyrface of a thing, by thruſting 
the parts inwards. 

DENTAL, Adj. [dentalis, Lat. from 
dentis, genit, of dens, Lat. a tooth} bel 
ing or to the teeth, In Grammar, 
applied to thoſe letters which are pronounced 

incipally by means of the teeth, In Na- 


Principall 
DEN/TELLATED, Adj. ia _— 


£ 
: 


f 


tural Hiſtory, a ſmall ſhell-fth, 
notched z jagged z formed like the 
a ſaw on the edges, ry TR 
DENTE/LLI, S. [Ttal.] in AtchiteQure, 
the ſame as modillens. The modillens, 
or denteili. „No. 41g. 
DENTTCULATED, Part, ¶ denticulatus, 
Lat.] ſet with ſmall teeth, 
DENTICULA'TION, 8. {denticulatus, 
Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, ſet with ſmall 
teeth; notched, or jagged. He omits 
the denticu/ation of the edges of the bill.“ 


Grew. | 

| DENTRPEFICE, 8. [from dens, Lat. a 
tooth, and frico, Lat. to rub] in Medicine, 
a powder to cleanſe or faſten the teeth. 

DENTI'TION, S. [dentitio, - Lat.] the 
act, or time, of breeding teeth. 

To DENU/DATE, V. A. [denudatuin, 
ſupine of denudo, Lat.] to ſtrip or make na- 
ed. Figuratively, to diveſt. © Till he 
has denudated himſelf of all incumbrances.” 
Decay ef Piety. / | 
DENU'DATION, S. che act of firippi 
or making naked. Figuratively, the act o 
diveſting or freeing one's ſelf from incum- 


brances. 
To DENU'DE, V. A. ¶ denudo, Lat.] ta 
make naked; to pull off a perſon's cloaths, 
| Figuratively, to ſtrip or diveſt a thing of its 
natural covering, © If in ſummer- time you 
denude a vine-branch of its leaves. Ray, 
DENUNCIA'TION, S. denunciatie, Lat;] 
the act of publiſhing any menace; - or 


— 


ver. 
To DENQU/NCE, V. A. I denoncer 7 Fr. 
\ | | [ 


\ 


ening any calamity of puniſhment, 3! 
be e PENN. 


— 


31 


Fo 
2 


n 


Ev 23 


To 


- * 


to grant a thing requeſted; to diſown ; to 


in Pharmacy, a medicine Lhe , by its di 


| win or to atone for the violent death of 
bobſtructions. 


fectual in 


_ tions. © A phyſician preſcribed | him a de- 


; going away, or quir N 


e peculiar province or 4 


-aQt of going away from 6 or place. 


or quittiag, 


From evil.“ Tilloiſ, 
] To 77 bir 8 nn, V. A. [deparees 


land as 12 depaſtured the former. 
 Sfencar. 
t 175 D DEPAUPERATE, v. A. [depaupe- 


Tatum, ſupine of depau 


DEP 


| PENUNCIAYTOR, r jo, | 
In Law, one A pn es" 


againſt another, n 
make himſelf a party in _—_ . life. 


To DENY, V. A. [ denier, Fr. , 
Lat.] to contradict an accuſation ; to refuſe 


renounce. 
To DEO/BSTRUCT, v. A. [ deobftruc- 
_ ſupine of deobſiruo, Lat.] to clear from 
pediments ; 2 2 from ſuch 
82 as Xe u 
DEO/BSTRUEN 8. [ Lat. 


ſolving viſcidities, opens the pores or aſ- 

of the human body. ; 
DEODAND,S 3 Lat.] in Law, 

a thing devoted to God for expiation of his 


by chance, 


and oppilo, Lat.] to clear a e en any 
DEOPPILA'TION, S. [from deoppilate] 

the act of opening the or clearin 

them from obſtructions. It becomes x 


DEOPPILA/TIVE, Adj. having the 
power to clear the paſſages from obſtruc- 


ative and purgative apozem,” Harvey. 
To DEPA'INT, V. A. [ depeint, particip. 


of depeingre, Fr.] to form the reſemblance 
Sh a thing by c or paintings; to de- 


To DEPART, v. N. [depatir, Fr.] to 
te away from a place; to revolt z to quit; 
to leave, or 3 to die. 

DEPART, 8. I. , Fr.] the act of 


Figuratively idings were brought 
* and his depart.” Among 
22 a method of ſeparating metals 
157 together in one maſs. 
n e INE 


DEPARTMENT, 8, [departement, Fr. 


to a particular perſon, 
DEPA'RTURE, $. [from 1 the 


Figuratively, death; the act of forfaking, 
uſed with from. Departure 


cone by fedin; Lat.] to graze; to cat u 
« Removing to freſh 


Ly to make 
z. to render barren, + 
' DEPBICTIBLE, — [from depeizs, Lat.] 


lations,” Brown. 1. 


BR... | 
aan] png ara, Ls Pico Sogn 


nature than oil Boyle. 3 
To DEPE'ND, V. N. [dependeo, Lat. 
to proceed from; to be in a ſtate of ſubjec- 
tion; to be ſupported or maintained by an- 
— to be yet undetermined ; to confide 
in, on. © Depend u it—he'lt re- 
main. Addi. 1 25 
DEPE/NDENCE, S. rr. ] the ſtate of 3 
thing hanging from : a ſupporter ; the ftate of 


being fu * to, or at the diſpoſal of an- 
_ iguratively, reliance z truſt 5 con- 
— Fr.] ſu 
or in the power and alla 90 Kor * 
DEPE/NDENT, 8 rr.) one who is 
ſubject to, at the Giſpo of, or maintained 
z another, 


DEPE/NDER, S. one who confides in 
another. 

DEPERDITION, 8. [deperditur, Lat. 
loſs ; entire deftrution, « Deperdition 
any ponderous particles.” Brown, - 

To DEPHLEGM, or DEPHLEGMATE, | 
V. A. [dephloyme, low Lat. ] to clear a fluid 
from its phlegm or water. a 
DEPHLE/'GMATION, 8. [from de- 


blegm) in Chemiſtry, the act of purifyiags 
er. its phlegm or water. 


To DEPICT, V. A. [depifum, ſupine, 
of depingo, Lat.] to paint, or repreſent the 
F to deſcribe in | 
words, 

DEPYLATORY, 8. in Medicine, pla- 
ſter, eee I 
away hair, 5 

DEPLECTTION, 8. [ — 

Lat.] ia Phyſie, the act 
Plerion of the veſſels gives room 2525.25 
to expand itſelf. Arbuth, 

DEPLO'/R ABLENESS, 8. the fate of 
Me degra, miſery z wretch- 

els, 

DEPLO/RABLY, Adv. lamentably; mi- 
ſerably; in ſuch a manner as to cen of 
479 D LORE, V. A. [deplere, Lat.] | 

To DEP . 

lament, mourn, or expreſs forrow for ' 
{any calamity, loſs, or misfortune, 

DEPLO/RER, S. one wy laments or 
grieves for a loſs or calamity 

DEPLUMA'TION, 8 $ 
the act of plucking off feathers. 1 
gery, the ſwelling of the eyelids, attended 
with the falling off of the hairs from the 
or | eyebrows. 

DEPONENT, S. [deponens, Lat.] in Law, 
one who gives his teſtimony in a court of 
[juftice ; an evidence, or witneſs, In Gram- 
mar, ſuch verbs as have an active ſignifica- 
tion, though they have no active voice; fo 
called, becauſe deponunt, i. e. they lay e 
the force of 2 paſſi ve 


+ To ; 


c.carry away; to behave or demean one's ſelf, 
Let an ambaſſador deport himſelf in the | 


DEP. 


To DEPO'PULATE, v. N. [depopulares,. 6 | 
| | importunity and humility, ; 


Lat. ] to unpeople ; to lay waſte a country. 

DEPOP | 
pling, or rendering a country waſte, by de- 
roying the inhabitants. 1 
 DEPOPULA'TOR, S. one who kills or 
deſtroys the inhabitants of a country; a de- 
Kroyer of mankind. | 

To DPO RT, v. A. [deporter, Fr. ] to 


moſt graceful manner.“ 

 DEPO'RT, S. demeanour ; behaviour; 
carriage. In wiſe depert. Milt, 

DE PORTA“TION, S. [deporeatio, Lat.] 
tranſportation, whereby a perſon had ſome re- 

mote place aſſigned for his reſidence, with a 
prohibition of ſtirring from it, on pain of 
death. Figuratively, exile, or baniſhment of 
any kind, “ Abjuration, which is a deporta- 
tion into a foreign land. 

- DEPO'RTMENT, S. [deportment, Fr.] 
conduct; demeanour; the manner of a per- 
e DEPO'SE, v. A ld poſrum, ſopine of 

To DEPOYVSE, V. A. [de , ſupine of 
depono, Lat.] to lay down; to deprive a per- 
fon of a poſt or dignity ;z to give teſtimony 
in a court of juſtice; to examine a perſon 
on his oath. According to our law depoſe 
him.“ Shak. . | 

DEPO'SITARY, S. [depofitaire, Fr. de- 
Poſirar ius, Lat.] one who is entruſted with 
the charge or keeping of a thing, | 

To DEPO!SITE, S. I depeſtum, Lat.] to 


lay up or lodge in any place; to give as a 


pledge or ſecurity ; to place at intereſt ; to 
quit, leave, or lay aſide. To depo/ire theſe 
buſts. Dec. f Piety. - . 
DEPO/SITE, S8. [depofitum, Lat.] any 
thing committed to the care, charge, or truſt 
of another; a pledge, a pawn, or ſecurity 
iven for the performance of any contract. 
. DEPOSITION, S. che act of ziving teſ- 
mony, on oath; the act of dethroning a 
prince. In Cannon Law, the ſolemn depriving 
a clergyman of his orders for ſome crime. 
DEPRAVA'/TION, S. [deprawvatio, Lat.] 
the act of ſpoiling, corrupting, or rendering 
a thing leſs perfect or valuable 
To DEPRA'VE, V. A. [deprave, Lat.] to 
corrupt; to ſpoil ; to rob a thing of its per- 
fections; to ſeduce from goodneſs ; to adul- 
terate or corrupt writings, or the works of 
another. 5 f | 
DEPRA!VEDNES, S. loſs of purity, good- 
neſs, or perfection. 
DEPRA “VER, S. a corrupter, or one who 
makes either a perſon or thing bad. 
DEPRA'VITY, S. corruption; a change 
from perfeQion to imperfection, or from vir- 
tue to vice. 5 
To DE PRECATE, v. N. [deprecatus, of 
 Eeprecor, Lat. ] to pray earneſtly for the avert- 
ing ſome immineat puniſhmeat ; bo aſk par- 


AITION, S. the act of unpeo- | 


or deſtroy, 


| Senſus, Lat.] that which may 


. K — . aries 2/402) om 4 . 1 _ 
_ ? 4 e 9 nnn . 
— 


DER 
don ſot a crime z to requeſt or petition with 
 DEPRECAYTION; S. [deprecatio, Lat.] 
the act of petitioning; a b 
prayer ; prayer We any evil, or for avert - 
ing puniſhment. | | 5 
DEPRECA'TIVE, or DEPRECATORY, 


Adj. that which is uſed as an apology, excuſe, 


or means of averting ſome miſchief, calamity, 
or puniſhment, _ | 4 
DEPRECA'TOR, S. [Lat. one who ſues 
for another; an interceſſor; one who apolo- 
gizes fot the faults of dnother, in order to free 
him from the puniſhment due to him, 
To DEPRECIATE, v. A. [ and 


 tium, Lat. a price] to ſpeak meanly.of a thing, 
in order to leſſen its eſteem or value; to un- 
dervalue. | | | 


To DEPREDATE, V. A. [depredatus 
of depriedor, Lat.] to rob, plunder, or pillage | 
to ſeize, as prey or booty z to conſume, devour, 
DEPREDATTION, 8. [depredatio, Lat. 
the act of ſpoiling, Rl or ſeizing on 1 
a prey or plunder; waſte; conſumption. 
„The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry 
moiſture.” Bac. 5 2 

DEPREDA'TOR, 8. [depradator, Lat.] a 


robber; a ſpoiler, Figuratively, a devourer, or 


conſumer, ©. They be both great depredators 
of the earth.“ Bac. 8 
To DE'PREHEND, V. A. [ denræbendo, 
Lat.] to detect; to catch unawares; to 
take in the fact. Figuratively, to diſcover, 
or find out ſomething difficult, or not ob- 
vious. : F : 26 y 
. DEPREHE/NSIBLE, Adj. *  depre- 
de detected 


that which may be apprehended, diſco 
perceived, or underſtood. | 


- 


DEPREHENSIBLENESS, s. poſſibility 


of being deteRed, diſcovered, or underſtood. 
DEPREHE!/NSION, S. I 
detection; the act of taking in the fact, of 
taking vnawares; a diſcovery. 
To. DEPRESS, v. A. [depreſſum ſupine 


of deprimo, Lat.] to preſs down; to look down. = 


wards, © Raifing, or depreſſing the eye, or 
otherwiſe moving ie Þ « Opt, Figura- 


tively, to humble, abaſe, or deject, applied © 


to the mind. | | 


DEPRE!/SSION, 8. [dtpreſo, Lat. the 


act of preſſing down ; the finking or falling 
in of a ſurface, Figuratively, degrading z 
abaſement; ot humbling, Depreſſion, in Al- 
gebra,. applied to equations, is the 

them to their loweſt terms by divifion, In 
Aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar from the 
horizon, meaſured from the horizon down- 


wards, In Geogravhy, the reſſion of the I 8 
pole, is the travelling or 3 _ 
the pole nearer to the horizon, SOR 

DEPRE'SSOR, S. [Lat.] one that keeps © 
or preſſes down; an oppreſſor. In Anatomy, 7 


ing pardon ; 


%” 5 


ringing 


+4 L , * 
in » - 


®.. 


=” 


X. 


* 


* 3019} +$kud 4 


PCP 
| 
4 


PS, 
. * 
«af 
2 , 
6 a 
* 


to turn a clergyman out of a benefice for 


| the ſpace autres from- the ſurface of a 


ed to a J; the ſea; the abyſs. Figura⸗ 
tively, £ e height or middle of a ſeaſon, of 
night. Profouneneſsz oifficulty, obſcurity, 


| EX, . gr fo waſh out; or * 


| commiſſioned | to tranſact an affair for, ot 


pl : 


[ 


parts which they are faſtened to. 
 DEPRIMENT, Pat. {d 
es Lat.] preſſing down s. The ſame 

DEPRESSOR, 

_ DEPRIVA'TION,, 8, [from-de and pri. 

atio, Lat. the 77 of taking ey the qua- 

ty or exiſtence of a thing. 

To DEPRI'VE; v. A. from de and Pri- 
wo, Lat.] to take away that which is en- 
Joyed. by another; to hinder a perſon from 
enjoying or making uſe of a thing, In Law, 


DEPTH. 8. See DEEP. [diep, Belg:] 


ing downwards; quantity of water oppoſ- 


ap 2 to learning, Ia War, tlie depth of 
a on; is the number of men in a file, 
A EN, V. A. [diepen, Belg.] 
fo deepen, or make deep; to encreaſe the 
ſpace of a thing downwares, Sxe DEEPEN. 
" DEPU'LSION, 8. | [depulſio, Lat.] the 
act of beating, or dr. ving away: 
 DEPU'LSORY, Adj. [depulſus; Lat.] 
hruſtfng away 
To DI 'PURATE, v. A. [cepurer, Fr.] 
to pul Ys to cleanſe from any impurities. 
DEPURATE, Adj. rom the verb.] 
le or freed from dregs or foulneſs. 
ore vely, pure, not tajnted or corrupt- 
| & Neithet can any bosft a-knowledge 
epurate from the contrary.” Clan. 
F TION, S. [depmiaris, Lat, 
.of | ſeparating the impure parts 
rom the pure ones. In Surgery, 
voy thing a wound from | tn ſoulneſe: . 
** DEPU'RE, V. A. I Fr. I to 
e from dregs | or foulneſs;- to pufge 4 


5 th noxious qualities. Of fuch 
we u as the waters of the gene- 


5. 

1 rr. 8. [Fr.]. the ſending 
le& perſons out of a body to a prince 

1 en to treat of matters in 

alf or name; the commiſiton- of 


tre n behalf of others, * 
5 ter, Fr.] to ſend | 


PU!TE, v. A. [4 
with a: ſpecial comwilli to npphint per- 
ns. to negotiate a public or pfivare affair 
with a -prince, ſtate, or private perfon-. 


DEPUTY, s. [pute Fr} one that is 


ſtharge the duties of, another; a vicege- ti 
rent. In Law, a perſon ho exerciſe&ag 
office in the right of another, who, is" ac- 
coun table for his miſtakes or miſbehaviour. 


o DEQUA'NTITATE,. V. A. [fm 


2 and uantitas, Lat. ] to leſſen the quanti- 


y of a 2 oy A ually . by | 


plied to fi fach muſcles. a8 bring or preſs down 


5 E R 
To DERA'CINATE, v. A. 6 pluck ot 


teat up by the root. 


depriment, of ne- a 


1 


7 


þ 


To DERA'IGN, of DER AM, v. A. 
ove; In its 


[deranger, Fr.] ih Law, 16 
Fe nifcation; t6'diforder,” or confuſe, 
DE'RBY, or DARBY, F. "this ca 
town of Deibythife, ou the W. bank of the 
river Derwent, with a Rove bridge over it, 
The river has been made navigable into the 
Trent, Upon the Derwent is Sir Thomas 
Lotabe's curious engine, by which organii#e; 
or thrown ſilk is made, for a ect wodel | 
of which the prhament of Oreat Btitain 212 
lowed him 14, % l. Derby js populbu 
but not conſiderabie fof trade. It is 2 
by a mayor, who teturns two members to 
pariiument: The tower of At-Saints church 
is a beautiful Gothic ſtructure, 478, feet 
high, erected in queen Mary's reigtr,” at 
charge of the maidens and Datchellrz of the 
towa. Its weekly markets are on Wedneſ⸗ 
day, Friday, and Saturday: Its annual fairs 
are held on February 2 5 a meetinꝑ for cheeſe 3 
Weduneſday in Lent aiZ6-week for hofſeb, 
now not frequented; Friday in Esſter-xy 
(or horned or black cattle; the firſt Fri 
in May, Friday in Wkitſun-week, and Jr 
25, for Rorned cattle x September 27, ch pou 
fairs and Friday before Mick 
meeting; by cuſtom, for hornet cattle, A. il 
place gave the title of datÞ td the Sean 
family. Detby les 11 miles N. W. W. of 
London; | 

DER ELVCTION, S. [#5reli#ts, 5 
utter ferfik rig or abandening a 


A ag moat 8. 985 


away and ald nen by 4 pefſon. 
To DERFD RH, V. * 12 — 
DERPYDER, S. 4 petfoit' _ es a 
rich euer a thing wit great cd 
BERF SON, S | the ak of ridiculing3 
— or ject of af with great con- 
of recs or 18 fats 
= ny reed» with uy ridie 
c : 


or turn'ts'ſeorrs with great cont 


as 
 muritcared from one to another.” 
| DERIVATTION, s. bee Em] Sit 


whiclt may be Nane 


draining water from its courſe. or 
In Gtammar, the tracing 4 17 = 155 
r In Gegenlof , decent. E 
che tracing any ing from itz wurde, 
In Nedieine, the drawing 4 Huinbur 
one part of the body” „an; 


neat it, | a 


DERVYVATIVE, Adj. f 
DERIVATIVE, S. the thing or we 


derivrd or taken from 


1 Breton. 


| which is derived from ar other. 


Te DSRP» 


DES 


DERIVATIVELY, Adv. after a deri- 
vative manner; not originally. Wh 
To DERIVE, v. A. [deriver, Fr. deri- 


Va, Lat.] to drain; to let out water, or turn 


its courſe, 'Figuratively, to divide, or ſepa- 
rate; to deduce or trace from its original or 
ſource; to communicate, as the ſource of a 
river to one of ita branches, or a cauſe to its 
effect; to deſcend to a perſon, or to com- 


municate by deſcent of blood; to divide; to 


come, or deſcend from. 


- 
— 


diffuſe over a large extent gradually, and in 


. Toparate branches. The ſtreams of public 


juſtice were derived into every part af the 
kingdom.” Spenſ. In Grammar, to trace a 
word from its origin. Neuterly, to proceed, 
_ DERVVER, S. one who partakes of a 
Ting by deſcent, pedigree, or communica- 


; DERNVUER, Adj. [Fr.] laſt: uſed with 
reſort, © This being the dernier reſort,” 
WEI ty of - 

Oo DE'ROGATE, V. A. [derogatum, 
ſupine of derogo, Lat.] to leſſen the value 
bf a family or profeſſion ; to degenerate; to 


undervalue the efteem or worth of a thing. 


" DEROGA'TION, S. [deregatio, Lat.] 
an act done contrary to, or inconfiſtent 
with, any law, by which means its force 


and value is leſſened the act of diſparaging 


» 4 


or leflening the value of a thing, 
_ DERO/GATIVE, Adj. leſſening the va- 
lue of a thing, or the eſteem and reputation 
a perſon. . 
DERO/GATORILY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to leſſen the value of a thing, or 
the efteem and reputation of a perſon. 
DERO/GATORINESS, S. the quality 
of leſſening the value of a thing. 
DERO/GATORY, Adj. [| derogaterius, 
Lat.] that which leſſens or takes away from: 


the value of a perſon or thing. 


DE RVIS, or DERVIS E, S. [from wr, 
Perſ. ] a kind of monks among the Turks, 
who profeſs extreme poverty, and lead a ve- 
ry auſtere life. Their order was inſtituted 


by Mevelava; they affect an uncommon de- 


gree of patience, humility, and charity; 


' ae itinerant preachers; and deliver their 


doctrines even in coffee-houſes; they always 
£0 bare-legged and open breaſted; faſt every 
Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday, during 
Which they eat nothing till ſun-ſet, At their 
meeting one of them plays on the flute, 
while the reſt dance, turning themſelves 


' found with, incredible ſwiftneſs, in comme 
_ . oration of.Mevelava's turning miraculouſly 


round for the ſpace cf four days. 

_ - DESCA'NT, S. [from diſcanto, Ital.] a 

comment on any ſubject. A deſcant on 
e creation.” In Muſic, the art of com- 

poling ſeveral parts. Plain deſcant, conſiſts 

in the orderly placing many concords, and 

relates to fimple connter-point, as in Pſal- 


mody. Figurative or florid deſcant, is that 


SY < 4 * 7 r : © 
$1 * * #70 Þ vl * * 9 
» F 2 ; 
. * 


wherein difcords may be concerned as well, 
though not as much, as concords ; in it are 
introduced all the variety of points, figures, 
diverſity of meaſures, and whatever elſe is 
capable of adorning a compoſition, Dowble 
deſcant, is when the parts are ſo contrived, 
that the treble may be made the baſs, and 
the baſs the treble, | 
To DESCA'/NT, V. N. [from the noun 

to ſing in paris, Figuratively, to diſcou 


at large; or to criticiſe minutely on the ac- 


tions of another; to point out faults with 
great minuteneſs ; to cenſure. $1] ; 

To DESCEND, V. A. [deſcandre, Fr. 
deſcendo, Lat.] to come or go from a higher 
to a lower place; to go gradually downwards, 
or below the ſurface of a thing; to fink ; to 
invade an enemy's country ; to proceed as 
from a ſucceſſor, or as a cauſe does from an 
effect; to change a diſcourſe from a general 
and ſuperficial view, to a more accurate, mi- 
nute, and particular one. Actively, to walk, 
or roll downwards from a higher piace or 
ſituation. f | a 

DESCE/NDANT, or DESCENDENT, S. 
Fr. deſcendens, Lat.] one who belougs to 


another as a rela ion; the offspring or po- 


ſterity of a perſon ; coming or moving from 
a higher to a lower ſituation ; ſink ing. 
DESCENSION, S. a ſinking from a high- 
er to a lower ſituation. In Aſtronomy, it 
is divided into right or oblique, Right de- 


ſcenſion, is a point or arch of the equator, 
which deſcends with a ſtar, or ſign, in a 


right ſphere. Oblique deſcenſſon, is that which 
deſcends in an oblique ſphere, 5 
A tel af 2 to de- 
ſcent. In Aſtronomy, deſc al difference, 
is the difference nb, . and 
right deſcenſion of a ſtar, | 
DESCENT, S. [deſeente, Fr. deſcenſus, 
Lat.] the act of paſſing from a higher to 4 
lower place; or towards the. centre of the 


earth; a ſlope, or ſloping ſituation. 4 The 
heads and ſoyrces of rivers flow upon a de» + | 


ſeent, or inclining plane.” Woodw. Inya- 


ion, or attack on an enemy's country or 


| coaſts z birth; extraction. Lineal deſcent, is 
that which is conveyed down in a right line 
from the grandfather to the father, from the 
father to the ſon, Cc. Collateral deſcent, is 


that which ſprings out of the fide of the _ 


line or blood, as from a man to his brother, 
nephew, Ce. 


in the ſcale of beings. 

To DESCRVBE, V. A. [deſcribo, Lat.] 
in Painting, to form the reſemblance of a 
thing, In Logic, to convey an idea of 4 
thing in a looſe manner, without enumerat- 


ing all its properties. In Geometry, to draw 
ee e | or 


Figuratively, one ſtep or ge- 
neratian in the line of a family.“ No man 
living is a thouſand deſcents removed from 
Adam himſelf.” Hooker, A rank, or degree 


2 e 
8 


- or make a figure. Figuratively, to convey | 


* DESCRI'BER, 8. one who relates a 
matter of fact, the manner of performing 


the act of conveying the idea of a'perſan or 


ties. In Logic, a collection of the moſt re- 
markable A N of a thing, without in- 


tance; to diſcover or diſcern by the fight 


or the thing diſcovered. 


habited. 


SF 


| fidered with reſpect to rewards or puniſh- 


claim his affiſtance ; one who abandons, 


DES 
ſome notion of a thing by words. 


an action, a battle, &c. TY 
- DESCRVER, S. [from deſery] one who 


DES 


be an object of approbation or diſapproba 
tion, reward or puniſhment, on account of 


ane 's aQtions or behaviour; to be worthy⸗ 


or a proper object of reward. ö 
DESERVEDLVY, Adj. not without rea- 
ſon or foundation; according to a perſon's 


diſcovers or deſcries a thing at a diſtance, (behaviour, whether good or ill. 


- DESCRIPTION, S. [ deſcriptio, Lat.] 


thing by mentioning ſome of their proper- 


cluding the effeniial d.fference, and the ge- 
neral nature or genus; the ſentence or paſ- 
ſage in which a thing is deſcribed ; the qua- 
lities expreſſed in repreſenting a thing. 

To BE'SCRY, V. A. [deſcrier, Fr.] to 
reconnoitre; to examine or view at a diſ- 


a thing hidden or concealed. 
DE SCR, S. [from the verb] diſcovery, 


To DE'SECRATE, V. A. [deſecratum, 
Lat.] to divert from its original intention; 
to convert a thing to an uſe different from 
that to which it was origipally conſecrated. 

DESECRA'TION, S. the converting of 
a thing conſeerated to ſome common uſe, 
DE SERT, S. [deſertum, Lat ] a place 
not inhabited or built; a waſte place; a ſo- 
litude, In Scripture, a place at ſome diſtance 
from any city, thinly built, and ſcarcely in- 


DE/SERT, Adj. [deſertum, Lat.] wild; 
waſte ; uncultivated; uninhabited. _ 

To DESERT, V. A. [deſe ter, Fr. de- 
ſertum, ſupine of deſerto, Lat.] to quit; to 
forſake; to abandon a perſon who has a re- 
liance on one; uſed as a word of reproach ; 
to leave a ſtation or place; to run away from 
an army or company, applied to ſoldiers. 

DESE RT, S. [Fr. properly ſpelt deſſert, 
it being originally a French word] the laſt 
courſe of an entertainment; conſiſting in 
Fruits and ſweetmeats. 
. DESERT, S. [from de erve] the beha- 
viour, conduct, or actions of a perſon, con- 


ments; a claim to praiſe or reward. Figu- 
ratively, excellence, or virtue; degree of 
merit, | 

DESERTER, S. [deſertus, Lat.] one 
who leaves or abandons a perſon, who can 


quits, or leaves his poſt, or the army to 
which he belongs, | 

DESE'R TION, S. the a& of abandon- 
ing or forſaking a perſon, cauſe, poſt, or 
place in an army. | 

DESE'RTLESS, Adj, want of merit; 

ithout thoſe qualifications which can en- 
trtle a perſon to, or render him a proper ob- 
ect of, approbation or reward. 


e\ Ded. To aſk ; to entreat. 
" To DESERYE, v. A, [dejervir, Fr.] to * : 


DESE'RVER, S. a man who is a proper 
object of approbation and reward. 

DESVCCANT, Part. [deficcans, Lat.] in 
Medicine, of a drying nature or quality, 
To DESVCCATE, V. A. [deficcatum, ſus, 


DESICCA'/TION, S. the act d diying 
up moiſture, | 
DESIFCCATIVE, Adj. that which has 
the power of d:ying. ; 3 
To DESVUDERATE, V. A. [defideratum, 
ſupine of defidero, Lat.] to long for a thing 
not diſcovered; to defire a thing abſent. So 
deſired and ſo much defiderated problem. 


Cbeyrey. 
To DESIGN, V. A. [deffiner, Fr. defig- 
no, Lat.] to purpoſe or intend ; to form or 
order for a particular purpoſe ; to plan, pro- 
ject, contrive, or form an idea of in the 


mind; to ſketch the plan or ſcheme of 2 


work, or the out-lines of a picture. 
DESVON, S. an intention or purpoſe ; 
a plan of action; a ſcheme or contrivance; 
the plan or repreſentation of the order, ge- 
neral diſtribution, and conſtruction of a paint- 
ing, poem, books, building, &c. | 
DESIGNA'BLE, Adj. that which can be 
aſcertained, deſcribed, or expreſſed. » 
DESIGNA/TION, S. [defignatio, - Lat. ] 
the deſcribing a perſon or thing by ſome re- 
mote ſign; appointment, or direction im- 
port or fignification ; intention. | 
DESFGNEDLY, Adv. purpoſely; in a 
manner agreeable to the intention or pre- 


tally, 

DESIGNER, 8. a perſon who premedi- 
tates or con'rives ſomething ill; a perſon 
who invents a draught, or original, for ſome 
artiſt to copy by. . 

DESI'GNING, Part. contriving, medi- 
tating, or intending ſomething amiſs, or pre- 
judicial to the intereſt of another, gs 


DESYGNLESS, Adj. without intending;' 


without any bad intention. 
DESY/GNMENT, 9. an intended expe- 
dition againſt. an enemy; a plot; the idea, 
or ſketch of a work. . 
DESI'RABLE, Adj. worthy of deſire, or 
longing. g 


DESUREABLENESS, S. the quality of 


being earneſtly wiſhed for, | 
To DESUVRE, V. A. [defirer, Fr.] to 

wiſh for; or covet ſome abſent good; to 

| pear to long for a thing. A dgſiring look." 


l 3-20”: 
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vious purpoſe of a perſon, oppoſed to acciden- 


DESVRER, 
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DESI'RER, S. one who covets an abſent 
good. 12 » ; | i j 9 
DESI'ROUS, Adj. full of longing z ear- 


neſtly wiſhing. 


DES, 


Sa. 


ſoxdid, mean, baſe, and vile. 
|. DE/SPICABLENESS,S. the quality which 
| renders a peiſon or thing the objeft of con- 


To DESVST, V. N. [de/ifo, Lat.] to tempt. 


liable to be contemned ; mean; baſe. 


ceaſe from doing a thing which is begun; to| DE/SPICABLE, Adj. ce. Lu. ] 


o ” 5 


*DESI'STANCE, 8. the. a@ of flopping| DE/SPICABLY; Adv. in ) mean, ſordid, 


or ceaſing from ſome action begun. 


_ DESI'TIVE, Adj, {deftus, Lat.] ending} To DESPPSE, V. A. [deſpicere, Lat.] 


vile, or contemptible manner. 


or concluded, A deſitive propeſition, is that | to ſcorn or contemn with pride and difd»in; 
which implies the ending or concluſion of to ſlight ; to diſregard. © Let not your cal 


ſomething. 


deſpiſe my tongue for ever.” Shak, 


' DESK, S. [diſch, Belg. riſch, Teut. deſ-| DESPYSER, S. one who looks on a per- 
co, | Ital.] an inclinipg or Nopiong board or] ſon or thing with ſcorn or conte | 
table. 8 | 


FY 
> 


_ 
DESPYTE, S. [deſpite, Fr. . Ital. 


DE'SOLATE, Adj. Id gſelatus, Lat.] with- | jpiir, Belg.] malice; anger on account of 


out inhabitants; laid waſte ; ſolitary, or un- 


frequented, - 


ome real or ſuppoſed injury; defiance, © In 
deſpite of heat by day.“ Blackn. ' An act of 


To DE/SOLATE, V. A. {deſelatrs; Lat.] malice or reſentm:-nt,; ſomꝭ thing done in or- 


to depriye of inþabitants ; to lay wafle, 


ed manner; in a deſolate manner, 


| der to counteratt the deſigns of another, 


ape rd 
in order to make him uneaſy. * A deſpite 


TY 


deſerying contempt on ppcovnt of ſomething _ 


DESQLA'TION, S. the act of deſtroying 
or removing the inhabitants from a place; 
the act of laying a place waſte ; a place waſted 
and forſaken, ©** How is Babylon become a 

dation. Fer. i. 2.3- | + 

DESPAIR, S. [&eſeſpoir, Fr.] an utter 
abandoning of the hopes of any future good; 
loſs of hope; that which deprives a perſon 
of hope; a paſſion excited by imagin.ng that 
the object or ſubject of deſire is not to be 
attained, or that a thing to be undertaken is 
beyond our abilities to pe form. In Divinity, 
Joſs of confidence in the divine mercy. 
To DE'SPAIR, V. N. [deſpero, Lat. de- 
ſeſperer, Fr.] to abandon, relinquiſh, or give 


done againſt the moft high. Par. Len. 
To DESPITE, V. N. to counteract th 

defigns of another, through a przuc:ple ke 

males, or reſentment, © 3 

| DESPY'TEFUL, Adj. full of malice or 

ſpleen ; acting contrary" to the deſigns of an- 

other, purely to make him ungafy, or un- 


| haypy ; malignart. 
ESP 


VTEFULNESS, 8. malice, or an 


x 


endeavour to render a perſon extrem y miſe- 


rable through malice apd teſęentũegt. 
To DESPO'IL, V. A. [deſpavilier, Fr. ſpog- 

liare, Ital. deſpolio, Lat.] to rob; Ig a 38 C 
a e of what he is poſſeſſed of by fome 


a tbing over as unattainable ; to ceaſe to hope. 


act of violence, F igurativeſy, to deprive a 
perſon of ſome poſt or bogour, 


DESPA/IRER, S. one who looks on a] DESPOILA!TION, S. the act of depriv- 
thing as unattainable ; one who is without | ing or ſtripping a perſon of ſomething in biz 


hope. 


ſſeſſion 


5 poſſeſl x ; | 
DESPA/IRINGLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- | To DESPO'ND, v. A. [deſtondeo, Lat 


ner as to diſcover no hope. 


to beccr1e melancholy, through a perſuaſion 


'DE'SPERATE, Adj. [deſperatus, Lat.] | that ſomething defired is unattainable, or th 


without hbpe, or looking on a thing as im- | ſometing to be dong is im 


offible. In Divinity, 


2 or unattaipable; without any regard | to loſe all hope of the 2 erz, TE 
o ſafety, arifing from deſpair, Figuratively, | DESPO'NDENCY, S. the ſtate of a perſon 


not to be retrieved or ſurmounted, applied 
to things. Mad, furious with deſpair, ap- tained, or 


who imagines a thing defired eannot be at- 
that a thing to be done is impoſſible, 


25 to perſons. Sometimes uſed for perſons DESPO/NDENT, Adi. ¶ deſpondens, Lat. 


abituated to ſomething bad, whoſe reforma- 
tion is deſpaired of. Mere deſperate ſots 


without any hopes of ſucceeding in what one 
undertakes, or of attaining what is ardently 


and fools.” Pope. Violent, applied to things. | deſired. 


*& Deſperate remedies muſt be uſed,” 


_ DESPERATELY, Adv. in the manner net 
of a perſon grown furious by deſpair; madly | to thoſe of Dacia. The deſpor of Servia. 


in a great degree. 


' DE'SPOT, S. [ Nesdng, Gr.] an abſolute, 
uncontroulable prince, only uſed when applicd 175 


DESPO/TIC,” or DESPO!TICAL, Adi. 


DE'SPERATENESS, S. madneſs ; fury; | I deſpotique, Fr.] abſolute; arbitrary; ſu- 


acting without any regard to ſafety or ſecus | 


rity. 


of DE'SPICABLE, Adj. [deſpicabilis, La 


preme ; of unlimited or ahſolute power. Fi- 
guratively, unaccountable, 


| * 8. a ſtate void of all DESPOTICALNESs, S. the quality of 


i 4 excerc:fing power or authority without any 


Pxs. 


953 


* 
i 
» 


l 


3 


FC 


act of eh any liquor, by ſkimming off 
the frothy or 


A perſon is cut off from all hopes of divine 


 DESPOYTISM, 8. [deſpuifere, — ky 
power, applied to ſuch, governments, wherein 
the power of the W 

To D DESPU/MATE, v. A ra "EDI Pe 
fupige of deſpume, Lat.] to ſkim the froth, 


| 


esp ION, 8. [> Pharmacy, the 


foam. 
| DESQUAMA/TION, 8. {from de and 
ma, Lat, @ ſcale] in Surgery, the act of 
caling carious bones. 
To DESTUNATE, V. A 
pine of deftino, Lat,] to defign of form for 
any particular purpoſe or end. Birds are 
inated to fly. Ray. 
DESTINATION, 8. N deftinate] the 
e or ultimate end for which any thing 
rmed or deſigned. 
To DE'STINE, V. A. [ define, Lat.] to 
doom; ; to appoint to any ſtate or condition 
without alteration, or by an abfolute neceſ- 
ſity; to order to any end or purpoſe ; to devote 
to puniſhment. or miſery; to in an event 


galterabiy. 

DE/STINY, S. [ d;fkine, Fr.] in Mytho- 
logy, the power who determines the lat of 
morals ; fate, fixed by ſome ynaherable de- 
cree; doom; fortune; the prediction of the 
fpture condition of 3 perſon which muſt ne- 

ily happen. 

'DESTITUTE, Adj, bene Lat.] de- 
prired of; in want of; abandoned by. 

DESTITU!TION, S. [from dgfiitute] want; 
defect; or g fate we ſametþing is defi- 
cient or wantipg, 

To DESTRQOYY, v. A. [deireire, Fr. de 


1 Lat.] to demaliſh, or reduce to ruins ; |- 


. or make deſolate ; to 
its preſent qualities or 


properties, 

DESTRO/YER, S. one who lays a town 
waſte; ons who deprives animals of life; 
gone who defaces a thing by ſome act of vio- 

ce. 
| DESTRU!CTIBLE, Adj. [from de 
tum, ſupine of de deflrus, . . 2 
gettroyed, defaced, or demoli 

DESTRUCTIBULITY, 8. oſbility or 
W to be defiroyed 
5 DESTRUCTION S. | [deftrutio, Lat.] the 
aft of ruining, deſtroying, demoliſhing, or lay- 
ing waſte ; murder; the ſtate of a thing 
ruined, demoliſhed, or deſtroyed; the cauſe 
of deftruCtion, In Divinity, a ſtate wherein 


A 1 t uf 


merey, or intercourſe with the Deity; ſome- 
times termed eternal death, or a ſtate of i 10 
ceſſant tarment. 
' DESTRU'/CTIVE, Adj. [4: efiruFivys, low 
Lat.] that which demoliſhes, reduces to ruins, 

lavs waſte, 

© DESTRU!CTIVELY,. Adv. in ſuch 's 


faanoer 43 to Ceftro3u: drmplifhs or rein, ; 


A, [deftinatym, ſu- 


DET 
'DESTRU/CTIVENESS, 8. the quality | 


which deſtroys, ruins, or lays waſte, 
. 8. a conſumer or 4 


b rien. 8. a profuſe or W 
nate ſweating. 

DESU/LTORY, or DESULTO/RIOUS, . 
Adj. ¶ daſullorius, Lat.] unfixed ; 22 
removing from one thing or idea ts another. 
To DESU'ME,.Y. A. [deſumo, Lat. to 


from the laws of other countries. Hals. 
To DETA/CH, V. A. fdetacher, Fr.] w 
ſeparate or part ſomething which was joined 
before; to ſend out or draw off a part of a 
greater "body of forces, 

DET A/CHED, Bart. drawn off; ſeparated - 
from; diſengaged, In Painting, well de- 
tached, is applied to ſuch figures which appear 
free, not entangled with each other; aud 
having a good relievo. In Fortification, 
detached pieces, are any works which are at 2 
 difia..ce from the main warks. 

DETA/CHMENT, S. a body of troops 
ſeparated and ſent from the main army: 

To DETAIL, V. A. ¶ detailler, Fr.] ta 
ielate 2 fact with its minute and particular 

circumſtances, | 

DETAIL, S, an account containing all the 
minute circumſtances of an action, or ſubject. 

To DETWIN, V. A. ¶ detenir, Fr. detines, 
Lat.] to keep that which is due to another; 
to keep a perſen, or binder him from depart- 
ing or geing farther; to keep a perſon in 
cuſtody, 

DETA'/INDER, 8. in Law, a writ for 
holding or keeping 2 perſon in cuſtody. 

DETAINER, S. he that does not pay a 
thing due, or with- holds another perſon's 

right ; - he that hinders the departure or pro- 
greſs of a perſon or thing. 

To DETE CT, I detectus, Lat. ] to diſcover. 
or find out any ſecret crime or artiſice; to 
find out or ſurprize a perſon in the com- 
miſſion, or after the commiſſion, of a crime; 
to lay open the ariifices of a perſon, or * 
try of an argument. 

DETECTOR, S. a diſcoverer of ſome cri- 
minal ; one who lays epen the ſophifity or 
ſabterfuges of an author, | 

DETECTION, 8. the diſcovery of a cri- 


thing hidden, or concealed, © Rivers and 
rains are gg to the deteci ian of 
amber. Worgepard 

DETENTION, 8. the keeping or with - 


Figuratively, "25" AY ar reſtraint. 

To DETER, V. A. [deterrea, Lat.] to 
diſcourage, or keep. a perſon from doing a 
thing, either by frightening him, by menaces, 
or by laying its conſequences before him. 

DETEAMENT, S. that which diſcourages 


a perſon from doing or undertaking 8 T3 


| | | [ 


take from; to borrow, © Deſumed or tay 


ming], crime, or fault ; the diſcovery of ſame- 


holding what is due, or belongs to another. 


| 

8 

: 
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DET DE 


, » the eauſe or obſtacle which hinders a perſon | up, which wit given him to keep for mothers 5 
DETONA“TION, 8. [detenatum ſupine of 


from undertaking a thing. 

To DETE'RGE, V. A. Fate Lat.] detono, Lat] the loud noiſe made by ; ſome 
to cleanſe a ſore from its pus, matter, or toul- , bod'es which begin to heat in a crucible, ſome- 
neſs ; to clearſe the body by purges, 


, Medicine, having the power of cleanfing. impure,” volatile, and ſulphurous 

_ » DETE/RMINABLE, Acj.ſ from determine] antimony. 

that which may be efertuioed; or decided. To DETON IZE, V. A. [ derono, Lat.] i in 
To DETE/RMINATE, V. N. ¶ determi - ' Chemiſtry, to calcine with detonfition.” 

wer, Fr,] to limit; to ſertte ; 3 to fix; to 


-DETE'RMINATE, Adj 
Lat.] limited; fixed; ſettled z deciſive, | corted texts of ſcripture to ſedition. Dryd. 
"DETE'RMINATELY, Adv, reſolutely 
fixed; firmly reſolve}, of detrabo, Lat.] to leſſen 
tion to a certain end. Figurative y, a reſo- to leſſen the value of a thing. 
lution formed after mature deliberation ; the] DETRA/CTER, S. one who leſſens the 
diciſion of ſome conteſted point or diſpute, reputation of another, by ſpeaking ill of 
DETERMINATIVE, Adj. having the him. 
power to direct to a certain end; that whick| DETRA'CTION, S. Fr. derra&io, Lat.] 
reſtrains the ſignification of a word, the impairing or leſiening the reputation or 
DETERMINA “TOR, S. one who deter · eſteem of another, by ſpeaking ill of him. 
mines, aſcertains, cr decides a controverſy. DETRA'CTORY, Adj. leſſening the va- 
To DETE'RMINE. V. A. [determiner, | lue of a thing, or reputation of a perſon. 
Fr. determino, Lat.] to fix or ſettle a thing or | DETRA/CTRESS, S. a woman who leſ- 
point in debate or diſpute; to conclude ; to | ſens the reputation of others, by ſpeaking ill 
decide; to confine or reſtrain within limits; | of them, 
to aſcertain the ſenſe of an expreſſion; to DE/TRIMENT, 8. [detrimentum, Lat.] 
influence the choice; to reſolve ; to put an | that which affects a thing or perſon with loſs, 
end to; to deſtroy. Till fickneſs has de- diſadvantage, or damage. 
termined me. Shak, Neuterly, to conclude ; 
to end; to come to a deciſion ; to reſolve, or miſchief, loſs, or damage, 
come to a reſolution, To DbETRU DE, V. A. ¶ detrudo, Lat.] to 
- - DETE'RSION, S. [from deterſum, ſupine thruſt down; to force into a lower place. 
of detergo, Lat.] in Surgery, the act of cleanſ- | «© Derruded to the root.“ Thom 
ing a wound. DETRU'sION, S. the a of forcing a 
DETE'/RSIVE, Adj. [dererfif, Fr.] having thing downwards, © From "this detruſian of 
the power to cleanſe. waters towards the ſide. Kiel. 
DETERSIVE, S. in Medicine, that which | DEVASTA'!TION, S. [from devaſtatum, 
cleaſes a wound, or frees the body from hu- | ſupine of 3 Lat.] e act of laying 
mours by purging. waſte; demoliſhing buildings; or unpeopling 
To DET EST, V. A. [detefeer, Fr. de- | towns. 
teſtor, Lat.] to hate a thing with ſome vehe- | DEUCE, S. [ deux, Fr. due, Lat. due, or 
mence, on account of its evil and pernicious | vac, Gr.] in Gaming, a card with two 
qualities, marks, or a die with two war's bo the devil, 
DETE'STABLE, Adj, [Fr.] that which | To DEVELOP, v. A. Fr.] 
is hated with great vehemence, on account | to take off any covering w 1 conceals 1 
of its vileneſs or perniciouſneſe. thing; to lay open any ſtratagem or a tifice. 
DETE'/STABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner To DEVE'ST, v. A. [devefter, Fr. f:om 
as ſhe ws or deſerves the greateſt loathing, ab- de = veſtis, Lav 2 garment] to make a per- 
| horrence, averſion, or hatred, ſon naked, or take off his cloaths. Figu- 
DETESTA'TION, S. [F r.] the act of ab- ratively, to deprive of an advantage, or ſome 
horring, diſliking, or hating a thing on ac- | good; to free from any thing bad. 
count of its evil. Uſed with of, and fome- | To DE/VIATE, V. [of de, from, and 
times, but improperly, with for. © The de- via, Lat. a road, or common path] to leave 
teſtation you can expreſs for vice. Swift, | the right or common way. Figuratively, to 
DETE/STER, S. one who has a very great err; to go aſtray, In Divinity, to fin, by 
hatred, averfion, or loathing. 
To DETHROINE, V. A. ¶ derbroner, Fr. | divine commandments. 
frem de and thronus, Lat. a throne] to de- 
poſe a king; to deprive h m of royalty, [the right way. F iguratively, the acting con- 
"DET'INUE, 8. ¶ derenue, Fr.] a writ lying | trary to ſome eſtabliſhed rule; ; ſin; offenes 
againſt a perſon, who refuſes to deliver a thing | a . | 
DE'/VICE, 


# 


* 


| what ref: mbling the exploſion of gunpowder, | 
DETERGENT, Adj. [ detergens, Lat.] in In Chemiſtry, the operation of expelling the 


parts from 


To DETO'RT, v. A. [detortus, Lat. from 
determine. | detorgueo, Lat.] to wreft a word or expreſſion 
„ [determinatus, from its original meaning or deſign. « De- 


To DETRACT, V. A. 4 ſopine 
t 


reputation of 
DETERMINA“ TION, S. abſolute direc- another by calumny, or ſpeaking ill of him; 


DE'TRIMENTAL, Adj. cauſing harm, 


| not walking in the way preſcribed by the 
DEVIA'TION, S. the act of quitting. 


© | DEVVCE, S. [deviſe, Fr. deviſe, nal. ] a 


. contrivance, or ſtratagem; a project; a 


name; the repreſentation of ſome natural 


cation, a calumniator, or falſe accuſer ; but 


| licious, miſchievous, or o her wicked qua- 


5 DEVILUSHLY, Adv. in an entirely 
diabollically. | 


© going aftray, 


=O RT; 


DE vol, S. [Fr.] in its primary ſenſe, 
Ility, or ceremony due to a perſon either on 


to roll from a higher to a lower place. The 
remove from one pe ſon to another. They 


of the council.” Addiſ. The whole was 
devolved 


eeſſion-. . 
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ſcheme, or plan. In Heraldry, an emblem, 
which has ſome reſemblance to a- perſon's 


y, with a motto or ſentence, 2 
DEVIL, S. [ deaf, dene, deefol, diobule, 
Sax. diafl, diafol, deafevl, Brit. diable, Fr. 
diable, Span, diabolo Ital. duyvel, Belg. reuffel, 
Teut, hafoxeg, Gr.] in its primary fignifi- 


peculiarly applied to ſignify the fallen angel, 
who was the tempter and ſeducer of man- 
kind, Figuratively, a wicked perſon. In 
Scripture, an idol; an. emiſſary; or one of 
the wicked ſpirits ſubject to Satan. The 
eondemnation of the Devil.” 1 Tim. iii. 6. 
fignifies. the being gailty of the ſame. er me, 
and ſaffering the ſame puniſhment with the 


Devil, | ; : 
DF/VILISH, Adj. partaking of the ma- 


lities of the Dev l. Figuratively, holding 
commerce with the Devil. Vulgarly, uſed 
to expreſs the ſuperlative degree. Devi- 
li hot. 


wicked or miſchievous manner; in a manner 
ſuitable to the wickedneſs of the Devil; 


DEVTVOUS,. Adj. [deviur, Lat.] out of 
the common track. Figuratively, erring or 


To DE/VESE, V. A. [deviſer, Fr.] to 
invent or contrive, implying a great deal of 
art.  Neuterly, to plan, contrive, or form 
ſchemes, In Law, to bequeath, or leave 
by will. ; WR 


_"DE/VISE, S. ſold Fr. a will] in Law, the 


act of giving or bequeathing by will; con- 
trivance. | +: 9 
DET VISER, S. one who projects, or con- 


trivesz. oe Who leaves or bequeaths by 
- DE/VOID, Adj. [wvide, Fr.] empty; 
vacant, Figuratively, deft tute, or free from 
any quality, ei her good or bad. 


a duty, or act of ſervice, but now obſolete. 
At preſent uſed to ſignify ſome act of civi- 


account of rank, office, or relation. 
\ To DEVO'LVE, v. A. [d volvo, Lat.] 


matter which devolves from the hills.” To 
devolved their whole authority into the hands 


that family.“ Swift, Neu- 
terly, to fall or deſcend to in order of ſuc- 


DEV OLV/TION, S. [dewolutio, Lat.] the 
rolling of a thing from a higher to a lower 


. DEV | 
the vallies.“ Removal, or ſucceſſion from 


one perſon or order to another, 


Briſtol channel on the N. It is divided on 
the W. from Cornwall by the river Tamar, 
which runs almoſt from the one channel to 
the other: and it is bounded on the E. by 
Somerſetſhire, It is about ſixty-nine miles 
long, and Hxty-fix broad, containing 1,920,000 
acres, twelve parliamentery boroughs, forty. 
market-towns, 394 -fariſhes, 117 vicar 
ages, 1733 
bitants, Next to Yorkſhire, it is the largeſt 
and moſt populous' county in England; and 
its people are fo univerſal'y employed in trade, 
that it cannot be equalled by any in that 


kingdom. The air in i's valleys is mild and 


ſharp, but healthy on its hills and heaths, 
The weſtern parts conſiſt of a mooriſh ſoi', 
or ſt eff clay; the latter bad for ſheep, but 
extremely weli adapted for breeding. great 
herds of fine oxen, fattened for the London 
markets. The ſo Jof the north parts is dry, 
having very good downs for ſheep : and theſe 


being well dreſſed with lime, dung, and ſand, - 


yield toierable crops of corn, but not ſo plen- 
tifully as in the middle and eaſtern parts; nor 
does it fall ſhort in meadow and paſture. 
Sheil-ſand renders the moſt barren part fruit- 


ful; and in p'aces remote from the ſea-ſhore, 


the upper turf being ſkimmed off, is burnt 
to aſhes ; and this method of agriculture is 
called De'enſhiring, The ſouthern parts for 
fertility are juſtly eſteemed the garden of 
Devonſhire. 1 

DEVORA'/TION, S. [d- varatuts, of de- 
voro, Lat.] the act of devouring. 

To DEVOo TE, V. A. ¶ devotum, ſupine of 
deveveo, Lat.] to dedicate or ſ-t apart to a 
religious or any other particular purpoſe ; to 
abandon or addict to evil; to doom to de- 
ſtruction. | 


DEVO/TEDNESS, S. the ftate of a thing 
devoted, dedicated, ſet apart, or deſtined to 


a particular end or purpoſe, 

| DEVOTEFE, S. [dever, Fr.] one extrava- 

gantly or erroneouſly religious; a bigot. 
DEKVO“TION, S. [Fr. of devorio, Lat.] 

the ſtate of a thing conſecrated or dedicated; 


lie act of religion; or a temper or diſpoſition 
of the mind rightly affected with ſuch ex- 
erciſes, Fignratively, prayer; à ſtrong and 
fervent affection for a perſon, 5 
- DEVO/TIONAL,. Adj. relating to reli- 
gious worſhip; pious ; zealous, TE 
DEVO/TIONALIST, S. a perſon who is 
ſuperſtit. ouſly religious, | | 
To DEVOC UR, V. A. [deverer, Fr. de- 
woro, Lat.] to eat up ravenguſly. - Fignra- 


neſs ; to ſwallow up, or reduce to nothing. 


place, “ Develutions of earth down upon 


DEVO/URER, S. ſtrom devour and er, 
| 8 of 


L — 


DEVO/NSHIRE, S. a county of England. 
It has the Engliſh channel, on the S. the 


villages, and 340,000 inha- 


a religious and fervent excerciſe of ſome pub- 


tively, to deſtroy with rapidity, or quick- 
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ravenouſſy. 
pious; religious; fervent in performing act 
of real; or erpreſſive of ardent piety. Wi 


Kators,, becauſe there is a kind of recapitula- 


— immediately after Mofes's death; but 
y 
: by Ezra. 


\ | : D 'E f X N \ 
of mer, Sar. ] one that conſunies or erte ip | 
 DEVO'UT, Adj. [dever, Fr. devorus, Lat. ] 
of. worſhip z- filled with p.ous thoughts; full 


eyes devout. Par. Loft. | 
DEVO/UTLY, Adv. in a pious manner; 
with fervent zeal and piety. 
; DEUSE, S. [derived by Junius from Dec 
% the name of a ſpecies of evil ſpirits] 
the devi, uſed in ludicrous language. Well; 
the deuſe take me. Cong. See DEUCE. 
DEUTERO'NOMY,: S. [from 2 
the ſecond, and voprer, Gr. law] the laſt 
book of the Pentateuch, or five books wiit- 
ten by Moles, ſo called by the Greek tran- 


tion of the law in it. The Jewiſh rabbins 
on this account ſtile it mum, Mr, or the 
yepetition, It is generally named Bram 
PR, Ellb-Hoddeburim, which is one of the 
£rft words in the Hebrew. I was written, 
all but the Iaſt chapter, by Moſes, in the 
220thiyear of his age, the luſt chapter being 
ſuppoſed by. ſome to have been added by 


ſome it is ſuppoſed to have been written 


DEW, S. [deatwe, Sax. dau, Belg. tamw, 
Fevt.] in Natural Hiſtory, a light, thin, 
inſenſible miſt, or rain, ra fed from the earth 
aſter the ſun has deſcended below the ho- 
rizon, by the heat it has conimunicatcd to 
the eatth during the day; which miſt, meet- 
ing with the cold in the atmoſphere, is eon- 
genſed and precipitated on the earth again, 
Not but we muſt take notice it is the opinion 
of ſome that dews do not deſcend at all. 

To DEW, V. A. to wet or moiften as 
with dew, 2 8 i 
- DE/W-BESPRENT, Part. ſprinkled with 


TIAL 


dily5 quickly; ſkilfally. * | 
DEXTRAE, Adj; [dexres, Lat.] on the 
right fide. | 


on the right fide, ; | 
DIABETES, S. [NaCalng, Gr.] in Phy- 

6 thi-diclurge of any ligubychfovgh the 

trmary paſſages almoſt as ſoon as it is drank 


without any or litele alteration; and under 


the appearagice of water, attended with in- 

ſrtiable thirſt. 5 
DIABO'LIC, or DIABO'LICAL, [from 

diabolus, Lat. the devil] partaliing of the qua- 


wicked. | | | 
DFA/COUSTICS; S. {from d and anoyoy 
Gr.] in Philoſophy, the conſideration or doc- 
trine of refracted ſounds as they paſs through 
different mediums, i. e. either throught a 


denſe one. 


_ -DVADEM, S. [diadeitr, Lat. from Hadi, 


Gr.] formerly a bandage of fille encompaſſin 
the heads. of | kings, and tied behind. } 
was ſometimes enriched with pearls, and ſcme- 


times with” the leaves of. ſome ever-greens, 
In Heraldry; certain circles or rims; binding 
or incloſtig the crowns of princes, and to bear 


the globes, croſſes, or flower de laces for their 
creſts. | ; i : 2. 


- DVADEMED, Part; adorned with e dis- 


dem; wearing a crown ; crowned; 

' DVADROM, S. 
time in which any motion is performed; the 
time in which 2 pendulum forms @ fingle vi- 
bration-. © Whoſe diadrom, in the latitude 
of 45 deg. are equal to one ſecond. Locke. 

DI2ERE'SIS,\S:; I Naigerie, Gr.] in Gram- 
mar, the diviſion of a dipthongue; or one ſyls 
lable into two. 


ſuch parts which ate united cdnfraty to na- 


DEXTRA/LITY, 8. the ftate ef being 


lities of the devil; extremely impiout and 


denſe ibto « tare, or through 4 rare inte a 


rothi d,djoguets; Or. J the 


In Surgery, the divifion' of 


dew, The ſavoury herb of knot-grafs, ture, and obftrut a cure; In Medicine; the ; 
dew-beſprent.” Mitt. MAS | deſtroying or conſuming of the veſſels or ca- : 
: DE'WLAP, S. [deg-lep, Dan. _ læpe, nah of an animal body, by ſofne corroding 
Sax. ſo called from its lapping or bruſhing off | humour: forcing it ſelf a paſſage, or by the en-. 
the dew] the fleſh wick. Van down from | travaſſation of the juice. | 
1 the throat of cows, bulls, or oxen; Figu-| DIAGNO'/STIC,'S., er ven, Gr.] 
N ratively, a large hanging lip, uſed by way of | in Medicine, a figd by which the preſent ſtate, 
| contempt. *©* And on the wither'd detolap nature, and of a'difeaſe' may be diſcos - 
r the Ale.“ en | b SIR Ws 95 
DEWLAPT, Adj. baving a dewlap. | DIAGONAL, Adi. ffrom' day, Gr. Þ 
DE'/'W-WORM, 8. in Natural: Hiſtory, drawh acrdſs à figure from one corner'or angle . 
a worm found in dew, Called likewiſe the | to anthers © 1 | | 
ob- erm. | I | DIA/GONAL;z S. a right line dran aeroſi 
DEW'Y, Adj. reſembling, of partaking | a parallelogram or other figure, from one 
of the nature of de; moift with dew, angle or corner to another, ſo as to divide it 
» DEXTER, Adj. [Lat.] in Heraldry, the | into equa parts. way 7 
S | Tight fide, I DIA/GONALLY, Adv. in 2 crofs direcs 
3 _ DEXTERITY, S. [dexreriras, Lat.] rea- tion, or reaching from one corner to another. 3 
; * gineſs; activity; quickneſs of contrivance, DVAGRAM, S. [Neygapupma, GriÞ im 
* DEX TEROUs, Adj. dexter, Lat.] expert; | Geometry, à ſcheme drawn for 3 Fra 


active; or quick; ſubtle; full of expedients; | any figure or its properties. In Mufic, th 
ſeilful in management; fertile in 8 


ee gamut, whoſe' extent was a 9 
f | : : |; 0 


And divides it into two equal parts. 


* 
555 
* % 


| Ii _ 
they have eighteen chords, though they had 
Hot all diffetent ſounds, | | 


# 4 


| DIAGRYD IATES, 8. 
Medi 


I; [from diagrydium, 
Lat.] in cine, ſtrong purges made of 
dlagrydium. | og 
DUVAL, S. [from dies, Lat. ] a plate marked 
with two ſets of fightes, beginpipg at one, and 
Ending with twelve, uſed to ſhew the time 


the ſun. es 
DVALECT, s. lenses, Gr.] the pe- 
culiar manner of ſpeaking, or diver ities made 
in any Janguage by the inhabitaots in diffe- 
rent parts of the country wherein it is ſpoken, 
Figuratively, ſtile; manner of expreſſion ; 
language, or ſpeech, | 
DIALE'/CTIC, S. [Ranlixn, Gr.] the art 
of reaſoning, or logic, | 
 DIALF'CTICAL, Adj. [from dia/eF}] be- 
longing to logic. . 
DIA LING, S. the art of deſcribing lines 
on any given plane, in ſuch a manner, that 
the ſun's ſhadow, or its ravs, if tranſmitted 
through a hole, ſhall touch any given line at 
any given hour. 


DIA'LIST, S. one who conſtructs or | 


makes dials, * | 
"© DIA!/LOGIST, S one who compoſes, or 
one who 1s introduced as a ſpeaker ia a 
Sw: ek | 
DIA/!1.OGUE, S [NaN eg, Or.] a con- 
ference, or debate on any ſubject, whether 
real or feigned, Ef 
To DIA!'LOGUTF, V. A. to hold con- 
| N or con e ence wi h; to diſcou: ſe. 
% Doſt dialggur with thy ſhadow. Shak. 
© DIALY'SIS, S. [ Madvgig, Gr.] in Gram- 
mar, the parting or ſeparating two vowels, 
which would otherwiſe make a dipthongue. 
In Printing, two dots ſet over a yowel, t) 
ſhew that it does not compoſe a dipthongue, 
as in bexiller, Fr, 


DIA METER, s. IN, through, ard g- 
Tpov, Gr. a meaſure] the line which paſizs 
through the centre of a circle or other figure, 


 DIAME/TRAL, Adj. deſcribing, or re- 
Jat'ng to, a djameter- .... 
 _ DIA'METRALLY, Adv. according to the 

direction of a diameter. Uſed with oppoſite, 
it implies the moſt direct or higheſt oppoſi- 
. tion that can be between two things. 
- » DIAME'TRICAL, Adj. or DIAME'TRI- 
CALLY, Adv. now. uſed inſtead of Dia- 
metral, and Diametrally, which ſee, 
DA Mop, S. [generally pronounced 
Aimnond, from diamant, Fr. adamani, Lat. or 
AH⁰. Gr.] in Natural Hiſtory, the moſt 
valuable and hardeſt of all gems, when pure, 
perfectly clear, and pellycid, and d ſtinguiſhed 
by its vivid ſplendor, and the brightneſs of 
Ats reflections, from all other ſubſtances. _ 


0 


| ferent tones, either in aſcending or deſcen 


DIA 
DIAPA!SON, S, rer Or.] in Mu- 


fic, an intervol, including an octave. Among 
muſical inſtrument makers, it ſignifies a rule 


or ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of 


their organs, and cut the holes of the:r flutes, 


hautbois, c. 
DIA PER, S. [ diapre, Fr.] a Kind of 
linen cloth, woven in figures. Figuratively, 
a towel, or napkin. “ Another bea's the 


of the day by clocks, or-by the ſhadow of | ewer, a third a diaper. Shak. 


To DIA'PER, V. A. to variegate; diver- 
fify, or flower, to draw flowers on cloths. 
DIAPHA!NECTY, S. [See DIAPHA- 
NOUS] t:anſparcncy, or the quality of tran- 
ſmitting ligh“. 3 
_ DIAPHA'NOUS, Adj. [%a, throuęh, and 
pn, Gr. to appear, or ſhew] tranſparent ; 
eiving paſſage to the rays of light; that 
which may be ſeen through. 
DIAPHO/RESIS, S. INI, 33 
Medicine, a d.ſcharge made through the ſkin, 
whether ſenſible or inſenſibſe. 
DIAPHC/RETIC,, Adj. [Hapepnzizecy 
Sr. J in Medicine, that which 3525 a diſ- 
cha*ze thro' the ſkin, or a ſwealt. 
DVAPHRAGM,S. [pronounced diapbram, 
from Jaqppaywua, 00 in Anatomy, a ner- 
vous muicle, vulgarly called the midriff, 
and by anatomiſts, ſeptum tranſperſale, or 
croſs wall, from its dividing the breaſt or 
thorax frem the abdomen. 5 
DIARRHOE'A, 8. ſSapporz, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a flux of the belly, or profuſe 
evacuation of liquid excrements by ſtool. 
DIARRHOE'/TIC, Adj. in Medicine, 
promoting a looſeneſs; caufing 4 diſcharge by 
ſtool; purging. - 


A DVARY, S. [ diarium, Lat.] an account 
of the tranſactions of a 


prrſon every day 3 
a journal. ED 3 2 
DIA'/STOLE, S. [Gr. from Sacre, Gr.] 
in Anatomy, the motion of the heart or 
artcries, whereby thoſe parts dilate or diſtend 
themſelves, In Grammar, diaftole, ſignifies 
the lengthening a ſyllable, which is naturally 
rt 


DIA'STYLE, S. [from da arid gucg, a 
pillar, Gr.] in antient Architecture, an ed!- 
fice whoſe columns ſtand at ſuch a diſtance 
from each other, that eight modules, or four 
diameters, are allowed for the intercolum- 
din OT 8 
 DIATESSERON, S. [from $a and rue 
capa, Gr.] in Pharmacy, a medicine ſo 
called, - becauſe compaſed of four ingredients, 
wiz. roots of ariſtolochia, gentian, bay- 
berries, and myrrh. In -Muke; an interval 
compo'ed of one greater tone, one leſſer 
tone, and one greater femi-toge, called by 
moderns, a perfect fourth. OG © 
DIATO/NIC,.S. La rnvec, Or. J. the otdi- 
nary ſpecies of muſic, which proceeds by dif- 


ifs 


ing, and con'ains only the greater and le 


 DIA/PASE, S. in Muſie, the fame as Dia- 


en. 


F 


| tones, together with the grzater femictone. 


Dla 


Wy g 
r OE 


n 


- 


D1D 


' DIAZEUITIC Tons [of he and Cam-) 


u, Gr.] in antient muſic, that which diſ- 
Joined two fourths, one on each fide of it, 
and being joined to either, made a fifth, 
- *'This, in our mufic, is from A to B, ſup- 
poſing mi to ſtand in be-fa-bi-mi, 
DIBBLE, S. a ſmall ſpade, or pointed 
_ nftrument, uſed by gardeners for making 
holes in the ground in planting, - 
DICE, S. the plural of DIE, which ſee, 
_ DICER, S. one who plays at dice; a 
_ gameſter, | 
_ DICHO'TOMY, S. [Nixe and rtv, 
Gr.] in Logic, the diſtribution or diviſion 
of ideas into pairs. In Aſtronomy, the pha- 
ſis of the appearance of the moon, wherein 
the is biſected, or ſhews but half her diſk. 
To DICTA'TE, v. A. [difatum, ſupine 
of dio, Lat.] to deliver a command to an- 
other; to ſpeak with authority; to deliver 
a ſpeech in words which is to be taken down 
in writing. | | 
_ DICTATE, S. [difatum, Lat.] a rule 
or mandate delivered by ſome perſon of au- 
thoritv. ö 
DIC TATTION, S. the act or practice of 
preſcribing, giving orders, or laying down 
rules of conduct. | 
DICTA'TOR, S. 1 a Roman ma- 
giſtrate, inveſted with a conſular and ſovereign 
authority, having the power ef life and death, 
to proclaim war, raiſe or diſcharge forces 
without conſent of the ſenate, and remain - 
ing in his office for fix months, till Sylla and 
Cæſar erected it into a perpetual tyranny. 
Figuratively, one who, by his credit and 
authority, directs and regulates the conduct 
of others, | | 
DICTATO/RIAL, Adj. after the manner 
of a dictator; imperious. . 


'DICTA/TORSHIP, S. the office of a 


dictator. Figuretively, imperiouſneſs, or au- 
thority carried too high, 

DICTA/TURE, 8. [di#atura, Lat.] the 
office of a dĩictator. 

DC TION, S. [from dictio, Lat.] the 
peculiar manner which an author has of ex- 
preſſing himſelf, whether it reſpect the ar- 
rangement of his words, or the uſe of rheto - 
rical figures, 


— 


the words of any language in their alphabeti- 


cal order, with explanations of their mean- 


Ing, or definitions. 5 
bDwacrie, or DIDACTICAL, Adj. 
| [$:3axr.x©-, Gr.] containing precepts or 
rules. | 
DIVDAPPER, S. [duyck dapper, Belg.] 
in Natural Hiſtory, a bird remarkable for its 
diving. | $ 
__. DIDA/SCALIC, Adj. [from NIzoxans;, 
Or.] giving or delivering precepts or rules in 
lome art. 7 
To DIE, V. N, e Sax. ] to loſe 


| » life; to expire; to loſe all the animal func - 


| 


„ 5 
tions, and have the ſoul ſeparated from the 
body ; to be puniſhed with death. Figura- 


tively, to be loft, 
afide, ** Thoſe thoughts which ſhould have 
died. Shak. To fink, faint, or loſe its vi- 
tal functions. His heart died within him.“ 
1 Sam. To languiſh or be overcome with 

leaſure and tenderneſs, © To ſounds of 


eavenly harps ſhe dies away.” Pope, To 


vaniſh or diſappear, © When dying clouds 
contend with glowing light.“ Shak. Ts lan- 
guiſh with affection, in the ſtile of lovers, 
To wither, applied to vegetables. To grow 


ſpiritleſs, tafteleſs, or vapid, applied to liquorsc | 


DIE, 8. [plural dice; de, Fr. dis, Brit.] 
a ſmall cube, marked on each of its ſides 
with ſpecks or dots, from one to ſix, which 
is uſed by gameſters to play with. Figura - 
tively, hazard, or chance; any cubie body. 


DIE, S. ſpleral dies] the ſtamp uſed in 


coining, or the mold in which medals are caſt. 
- DVET, S. [$:azra, Gr.] food; provifion 
for ſatisfying hunger; a regular courſe of 
food ordered and directed, in order to cure 
ſome chronical diſtemper. 1 -- 

To DV'ET, V. A. to feed or eat according 
to the rules and preſcriptions of medical writ- 
ers; to give food to; to board, or furniſh 
with victuals for money. f 

DET, S. [of diet, Teut, a multitude, 
or dies, Lat. an appointed day] an aſſembly. 
of the ſtates or citeles of the empire, meet- 
ing to deliberate on ſome public affair, 

DVETORY, Adj. belonging to the rules 
of medical diet. | 

DVETER, 8. one who preſcribes rules 
for cating 3 one who prepares food by medi- 

rules, ' 

DIETE'TIC, or DIETETICAL, Adj. 

Tatar, Gr.] belonging to food; or re- 
ating to medical caution about the uſe of 


To DIFFER, v. x. [differe, Lat.] to 
have properties or figure, which. are not the 


ſame as thoſe of another perſon or thing; 


to oppoſe a perſon in opinion 3; to be of ano- 
ther opinion; 


DIFFE'RENCE, S. [differentia, Lat.] the 


ſtate of being diſtin from ſome other thing; 
a diſpute ; debate; controverſy, or oppoſition 
of ſentiments; the property which diſtin- 


|guithes one thing from another, In Arith- 


metic, the remainder after one quantity is 
taken from another, In Heraldry, ſome- 
thing added to, or altered in, a coat, where- 
by the younger families are diſtinguiſhed from 
the elder, or to ſhew how far they are re- 
moved from the principal houſe. Aſcenſſonal 
difference, in Aſtronomy, is an arch of the 
equator, contained between the fix of the 
clock circle, and the ſun's horary circle. 


Difference of longitude, of two places, is an 


arch of the median intercepted between the 
wg places, YE : T 
99 0 


periſh, or be entirely laid 


* 


12222 


* 


BET. 


bo 


another; 


diſtinct 


an infinitely ſmall quantity, or particle of a 


Anding an infinite ſmall quantity, which, 


81 manner, 
. ſome ; peeviſh 


reſpect tacircumftances, Objectians or points 


on all ſides, oppoſed to conſiſtency or lolidity. 


ed or ſpread widely. Ap 


to conciſe, 


| ly. Applied to ſtile, copiouſly. 
| abroad, Copiouſneſs or exuberance, applied 


| ſpreading abioad ; ſcattered or ſi rcad abroad; 


DIF 
To DIFFE/RENCE, V. A, [from 
noun.] to make one thing not t 


ang as 
to diſtinguiſh one thine: from an- 
other. Graſs 4 erancerh a civil and well 
cultivated region rom a barren and deſolate 
wilderneſs.” R 
DIFFPRENT. Adj. . differens, Lat.] 
; of contrary qualities ; unlike, 
DIFFERE/NTIAL, Adj. in Geometry, 
uantity, ſo ſmall as to be leſs than any aſ- 
fable one, Differential metbod, is that of 
taken an infinite number of times, is equal 


to a given quantity, 
DIF'FERENTLY, Adv, in 2 different 


DIFF E'RINGLY, Adv. in a various man- 
ner. 

DIF/FICULT, Adj. [ Aiſficulte, * mow 
to be done, underſtood, or pleaſed ; trou 

* 

DIFFICULTY, S, [di iffculee, Fr, dif- 
cultas, Lat.] that which requires pains, 
care, and attention, Figuratively, difireſs ; 
. ; perplexity, or uneaſineſs, with 


not eaſily anſwered, or underſtood. 

To DIF FIDE, V. N. [diffido, Lat.] to 
diſtruſt, or repoſe no confidence in. 

DIF/FIDENCE, 8. [4 iſpdextia, Lat.] want 
of truft, confidence, or co 

DIF'FIDENT, Part. or Adj, enen, 
Lat.] wanting in confidence; diſtruſtful; 
ſuſpicious; timorous. 

DIF/FLUENCE, or DIFFLUENCY, S, 
[difluens, Lat.] the quality of falling away 


DIF'/FLUENT, Part. [diffluent, Lat.] 
flowing away. 

DIFFRAN/CHISEMENT,S. [from di and 
Franchiſe, Fr.] the act of taking away the 

rivileges or charter of a city. 

To DIFFUSE, v. A. [from diffuſum, ſu- 
pine of diffundo, Lat. ] to pour a liquid on 2 
plain ſurface, ſo as it may ſpread itſelf every 
3 Figuratively, to ſpread ; ſcatter; diſ- 

e. 
Ppipr U'SE, Adj. Life us, Lat.] ſcatter- 
ted to ſtile, or the 
manner of a compoſition, copious, oppoſed 


DIFFU/SEDLY, Ads. in a copious, "OY 85 
ral, and extenſive manner; ſpread every way. 

DIFFU/SEDNESS, S. "the ſtate of being 
ſpread abroad ; copiouſneſs of ſtile. 

DIFFU'SELY, Adv. widely ; extenfive- 


"DIFF U'SION, S. the ftate of being ſpread 


to ſtile. 
DIFFU'SIVE, Adi. having the quality of 


0 e 


DIG: 
; DIFFUSIVELY, 44. widely 3 exten- 
ive 7. 

DF FU sIVENES3, S. extenſion 3 Gio: 
ſion; the power or quality of being ſpread 
2 Applied to ſtile, want of gee 
neſs. 

To DIG, V. N. (die, Sax, a ditch, 

g.] to open, or make a hole in the carth - 
— a ſpade. . Figuratively, to pierce with a 
pointed inſtrument, Sc. Still for the 
growing liver digg d his breaſt. Dryd. To 
dig up, to ihrow up or uncover that which 


is buried under the earth. 


DVGEST, S. [digea, Lat.] a collection 
of the civil law, ranged under proper titles 
by the order of the emperor Juſtinian. 

To DV/GEST, V. A. [digefum, ſupine of 
digero, Lat. ] to 'diftribute or range methodi- 
cally into different claſſes ; to concoct or dif. 
ſolve food in the flomach ; to reduce to any 
- | plan or ſcheme; to receive a thing favoura- 
bly, without loathing or reluctance; to re- 
ceive and enjoy. In Chemiſtry, to ſoften by 


| heat, boiling, or by putting a thing into a 


dunghill. In Surgery, to ripen a humour, 
or prepare it for evacuation, 

DIGE'/STER, 8. one whoſe food eaſily 
turns into chyle ; a veſſel to boil any bony - 
ſubſtances to a fluid ſtate, 

DIGE/STION, S. in Medicine, that 
change which the food undergoes in the ſtas 
mach, in order te render it fit to ſupply the 
continual Joſs ſuſtained by perſpiration, the 
animal functions, or exerciſe, In Chemiſtry, - 
is a diſſolution of any ſubſtance by artificial 
heat, 

DIGE'STIVE, Adj. having the power to 
didolve, alter, change, or turn the food into 
chyle ; capable of diſſolving by its d 5 re- 
ducing to method. 

DIGE/STIVE, S. in Surgery, an appli- 
cation, which ripens and prepares the matter 
of wounds for ſuppuration, 

DVGGER,, S. one that opens the ground 
with a ſpade. 

To DIGHT, V. A. [dightan, Sax. ta 
prepare] to dreſs, embelliſh, or adorn, - 

DIGIT, S. [digitzs, Lat. a finger] three 
fourths of an inch in long meaſure, In Aſtro- 
nomy, the 12th part of the diameter of the 
— and moon, In Arithmetic, any number 

ſſed by a fingle figure. 

IGITA'TED, Adj. [from digitus, 122.1 ; 
branched out into diviſions, reſembling fin- 
gers. Ia Botany, a digitated leaf, is one 
which conſiſis of ſeveral ſimple leaves grow- 
ing on one footftalk, as the cinquefoil; or 
that which has many deep gaſes, cuts, or 
ſegments, as the hop 

DIGNIFICA'TION, S. the act of con- 
ferriag honour; the preferring to ſome he- 
nourable rank. ; 

rb ay " enjoying ſome wa 

Y BK: 4a  anautable 


* 


. „ 
,ovrable poſt; rank, or preſetment, 17 les 
P eculiarly to the clergy, 

To DYGNIFY, V. A. [digans, Lat. wor- 
thy, and facio, to make] to advance, prefer, 
ot exalt to ſeme place which demands honour 
and reverence; to honour; to __— to 
.render reſpectable; 

DIGNITA/RY; S. [from digniras} Lat.] 
a clergyman advanced to ſome office that has 
not the cure cf ſouls. 

DIVGNITY, S8. [dignitat, Lat. ] rank, 
preferment, er poſt; grandeur, or a me jeſtic 
appearance, Among the Clergy, a promo- 
tion or preferment to which any juriſdiction 
is annexed. In Aſtrology, applied to a pla- 
net which is io any fign. 

To DVGRESS, V. N. Agra, ef di- 
Credior, Lat.] to depart from the main ſcope 
of a diſcourſe, or intention of an argument; 
to wander; to go out of the right way or 
common track; to err ; to deviate. 

DIGRE/SSION, S, [ digreffio, Lat.] a 
paſſage which has no connection with the 


main ſcope of a diſcourſe; deviation, or quit- 


ting the true path. 

DIRE, S. [dic or dice, Sax. Ae Dag. 
diick, Belg. ] a channel made to receive wa- 
er; a mount to hinder inundations, oy to. 

Keep water from overflowing, 

To DIEA'CERATE, V. A. fue, 
ſupine of dilacero] to tear; to fotce in twain; 
to rend. 

. DILA'CER ATION, S. [from Aerrano, 
2 the act of forcing, tearing, or ar 
n two. 


To DILA'NIATE, v. A. [diliniatum, ſu- 


pine of diſario, Lat.] to tear; te rend in 
pieces in a butcherly and favage manner. 

DIALPIDA!TION, 8. [ dialpidatroy Lat.] 
in Law, is where an incumbent on a church 
benefice, ſuffers the parſonage- houſe, or the 
out-houſe, to fall down, or be in decay for 
want of neceſſary reparation, | It is like- 
Wiſe applied to the pulling down any buildings 
belonging to any ſpiritual living, or ſuffering 
any wilful waſte upon the inheritance of the 
church. 
DILATABULITY, S, [from itatable] 
the quality of admitting or ſuffering ex- 
tenſion. 

DILA TABLE, Adj. [from ailate] that 
which may be Qretched or extended. 

DILA'/'TATION, from dilaratio, Lat.] 
the act of extending or retching into a greater 
ſpace, 

To DILA'/TE, V. A. aao, Lat.] to 
extend, ſpread out, enlarge, or ſtretch, Fi- 
| guratively, to relate a thing with all its mi- 
nute circumſtances, Neuterly, to grow 
wider ; to widen, 4 

DILA'TOR, S. that which widens or ex- 
tends any paſſage. © The dilators of the noſe,” 
frbuth 


DVLATORINESS, S. [ſrom dilatory] the 


- 


"DEM. 
death If deferring a thing from oe time te 
another through ſlothb. 

DIV/LATORY, Adj, [dilatoire, Fr. dilate. 
rius, Lat.] putting off the doing of a thing 
from time to time through Noth. 

DILE'MMA, S. IMA, Gr.] in Lo- 
gie, an argument confiſting of two or more 
propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant which you 
will, you will be preſſed by the Prin ©r \iay 


Figuratively, à difficult choice, or ' troubleſome : 


alternative, 

DILVGENCE; S. [diligentia, Lat.] con- 
_ endeavour 5 unremitted labour, or prae- 
tice. 

DILV/GENTLY, Adv. with conflant I- 
bour, earftiohy and care, | 

DILU'CID, Adj. [ dilucidus, Lat.] clear, 
plain, pute and tranſparent ; obvious ; 3 eaſy 
to be underſtoed, 

To DILU'CIDATE, v. A. [from Ale 
datus, of dilucido, Lat.] to make a 2 
clear and eaſy to be under ſtood; to explain; 
to free from obſcurity, 

DELUCIDA/TION, 8. rom dilkcidatis, 
Lat.] the making 2 ſentence clear and cuſy to 
be underſtood ; an explanation, © - 

DILUTENT, . Adj. [&lueis, Lat.] having 
the power to Wie thin, or attenuate. 

DILU/ENT, 8. e Lat.] that which - 
makes thifi or fluid. 

To DILU!'TE, v. A. as yr Gi ne . 


diluo, Lat.] to ekt a Iiquor 
— 


mixture of ſome other; to 

by mixing another with it; to ende or 
make weak, applied to colouts. ** If = 
red and Pits colours are more dilute and 
weak. ” Newt. Opt. To dri 4 often in 


| order to quench thirſt, and promote ber 1 


ration. 

DVLUTER, 8. that which renders a body 
liquid]; or, if it were ſo before, that which 
renders it os! or more liquid. 

DIL'/UTION, 8 . [dilutio, Lat.] the act ir 
rendering a liquid more thin or weak, , by the 
addition of ſome other, © - 

DILU'VIAN, Adi. [from elne, Lat 
relating to, or reſembling the deluge, << 3075 
poſe that this diluvian lake ſhould riſe to the 
tops of the mountaias.” Burner. 

DIM, Adj. din, dingend, Sax. 4. — 
Il. dy, Brit. dow, Arm. femnu, Ruſſ. remmm, 


thing which obſtructs the fight, and hinders 
it from ſeeing clearly, Figuratively, deprived 
of its ſplendor or brightneſs ; grown dark. 
Dull of apprehenſion, applied te the mind. 

To DIM, V. A. to darken, or obſtruct the 


in their full ſplendor. F iperatively, to Nat 
leſs bright ; to render darkiſn. 


tenſion of a body conſidered as meaſured ; ; fize 3 


menſions are length, breadth, and thickneſs, 
| | or 


1 


z 


Sclav. temny, Boh. reman, Dal.] baving ſome- 


Fight, ſo as to hinder it Rom ſeeing objects 


DIME/NSION, S. ¶ dimenſio, Lat.] the ex- 
ſpace contained in any body. The three di- 


er depth tn Algebra, ths. powers of the 


dimenſions ; of no certain bulk. „ In tby 
; ee Par. Loſt. 
boundaries or out-lin 3 
% Who can draw the ſoul's dimerſive lines. 
: Davies, . | 
To DIMINISH, V. A. [diminuo, Lat.] 


impair ; leſſen; to degrade, or render leſs 


and reputation of another, 


or deftroying ſome of its parts; the ſtate of 
_ ratively, loſs, or cauſing loſs of reputation or 
dignity to another; diſcredit, © D 


its, upper part is made ſmaller than the 


ſmall of ſize, bulk, or dimenfions. 
_,. DIMINU'TIVE,'S. in Grammar, a word 


or ſmall manner. 
DIMINU/TIWENESss, S. ſmallneſs, ap- 


tank or dignity. 


the R of another. 
1 | 
a ſort of cotton ſtuff, very like fuſtain. They 


little hole, hence dimple] a ſmall hollow, or 


oots, or the values of the unknown quan- 
tities of equations, . | 
_DIMEN/SIONLESS, Adj. without any 


DIMENSIVE. Adj. that which marks the 
5 that-which deſcribes 


the meaſure or fpace occupied by a body. 


to-make a thing leſs, by cutting off or de- 
Lroying ſome of its parts. Figuratively, to 


honourable. * Impiouſly they thought—thee 

to diminiſh.” Par. Loft. Neuterly, to grow 

leſs or be impaired. * 8 
DIMI/NISHINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 

ner as to detraCt from, or leſſen the character 

N «© Speak dimm 

15 of any one that was abſent.“ 
75 1 


cle. | 
DIMINU!'TION, S.-{diminutie, Lat.] the 
act of rendering a thing leſs, by cutting eff 


growing leſs either in bulk or weight. Figu- 
| Diminution 
of me.“ K. Charles, In Architecture, the con- 
traction of a column as it aſcends, whereby 


wer. "23 | 
DIMINU!TIVE, Adj. [diminutious, Lat.] 


uſed to expreſs fmallneſs, or littlenels. 
 DIMINU!/FIVELY, Adv. in a diminutive 


py to ſize. Want of worth, applied to 
DI'MISSORY, Adj. [&orifforius, low 
Lat.] that by which a 2 is diſmiſſed to 


IMETTY, S. [damittes, or demi ties, Fr.] 


came originalh from Smyrna. 

' DVMLY, Adv. [Aimlic, Sax. ] in a dull, 
obſcure, dar): manner; without a clear per- 
ception, applied to the fight or underſtand- 


ing; deprived of its light, brightneſs, or | 


ſplendor, 

DI MNESS, S. [dimnes, Sax. dimno, and 
deme, Ruſſ.] dulnels of fight, Want of ap- 
pichenbon, applied to the mind, 

' DIM/PLE, S. [from dint, a hole, dintle, a 


linking of the ſurface of the cheek or chin. 

To DIM/PLE, V. N. to appear with Intle 

hollows or inequalities of ſurface. 
DIM/PLED, Part. er Adj. having dimples 


in the cheek or chin. . 


: þ q LF. . k 
DVMPLY, Adv. full of dimples, or little 


dents or inequalities of ſurface, 

DIN. 8. [a, 11. to thunder, dyn, Sax. a 
as, a. loud noiſe; a violent and continued 
ſound ; an uproar, or ſhout, 2 
To DIN, V. A. [dynan, Sax. dyn, Iſl. ] to 
ſtun, or dcafen with frequent noiſe and cla- 
mour. : 3 

To DINE, V. N. [ diner, Er. ] to eat one's 
chief or ſecond meal about the middle of the 
day. Actively, to give a dinner. 
DINE/TICAL, Adj. dun, Gr.] mo- 
ving round. A dinetical motion. Breton. 

To DING, V. A. {preter dung; from drin- 
gen, Teut.] to daſh with foice ar violence. 
Neuterly, to bluſter, bounce, huff, or become 
inſolent and imperious. He huffs and 
dings. Hiſtory of J. Bull. A low word, 

DING-DONG, S. a word by which the 
ſound of bells is mimicked, © Ding, dong, 
bell. Shak. - ; s 

DINGLE, S. [a dimiautive from den, or 
din, Sax. hollow] a hollow between hills; a 
vale or dale. Dingle or buſhy dell of this 
ws wood. Milt. | ; 
_ DVNING-ROOM, S. the principal i 
ment of a houſe, wherein — 
are made. : 

DINNER, S. [ diner, Fr.] the chief meal, 
or that which is eaten about the middle of the 
day. Dinner time, is that time of the day when 
people uſually dine. | 
| DINT, S. [ dynt, Sax. a ftroke] a blow or 
ſtroke ; violence; force; power. By dint 
of arms. Addiſ. | 2 08 OY] 

DINUMERA/TION, 8. fdinumeratio, ' 
Lat.] the act of numbering out fingly, 

DIOCE'/SAN, S. a biſhop conſidered in 
the relation he ſtands in to his inferior 
clergy. | 
| DIO/CESE, S. [diæceſis, of Hownory, Gr. 
the circuit of every biſhop's juriſdiction. 

DiIO/PTRIC, or DIU/PTRICAL, Adj. 
from $onlowni, Gr.] affording a medium 
or the ſight, or aſſiſting the fight in the 
| view of diſtant objects. 

DIO'PTRICS, S. the ſcience of refractiye 
vifion, or that part of optics which confiders 
the different refraQtions of light, in its paſſage 
through different mediums ; as air, water, 
glaſs Fe. e 

DIORTHRO'/SIS, S. [Or. from Troplpmy 
to make ſtraight] a. chirurgical operation, 
by which crooked or diſtorted members are 
made ftraight, or reduced to their proper 
ſhape. | 

To DIP, V. A. ¶ particip. dipped, or dipy ; 
from dippan, Sax. dypper, a; 96 Benz. 


| to put into any liquor ſv as to cover it there- 


with; to moiflen, or wet; to mortgage, or 

engage as a pledge or ſecurity, «< Never 

thy lands,” Dryd. Neuterly, to fink; to 

immerge, or plunge into any liquor ; to take a 
e WS curlory 


„ Suppofe—I dpd among the worſt, and 
Statius choſe. Dryd. To dye. 


or lamina of the ſkull. 


* 


coutſe; to order, direct 
vrite the perſon's name and abode on the out- 
' fide, to hem it is to be carried, 


cCurſory or flight view; to read a 
lume. P 


e writing inferring ſome privilege, or title; 
tables, which were folded together, 


 Figuratively, one that takes a ſlight or ſuper- 
. x12) view of an author. | 


piece of ſteel, equally poiſed on 1:5 centre, 


ton applied to diſcover the longitude, but 


without ſucceſs. 


In Aſtronomy, appearing 10 the eye to move 


 drrige, Lat.] to go in a ſtraight line; to aim 
or point agairſt as a mark ; to regulate, or 


DER 


Page or two 
in a book, © Upon dipping in the firſt vo- 
ope. To pitch upon, or take from 
ethers by chance, or without deliberation. 


DIPETA'LOUS, Adj. [from die and i- 
ran, Gr.] in Botany, applied to ſuch tiowers 
as have two leaves. 
| DVPHTHONG, S. [T:p0yy0%, Gr.] the 
Joining two vowels together, ſo as to form 
one ſound, 

DVPLOE, S. in Anatomy, the inner plate, 


DIPLO/MA, S. [%mawua, Gr.] a letter, 
fo called, becauſe formerly written on waxed 


DVPPER, S. one who dips in the water. 


. - DIPPY/NG-NEEDLE, S. a long firaight 


and afterwards touched with a load-ſtone, fo 
contrived as to ſwing in a vertical plane, 
about an axis parallel to the horizon, in 
order to diſcover the exact tendency of the 

er of magnetiſm. It was invented by 
ene Robert Norman, a compaſs maker of 
Wapping, in 1576, and was by Mr, Whiſ- 


DVPTOTE, S. [Nrrala, Gr.] in Gram- 
mar, applied to ſuch nouns as have only two 


DYPTYCH, S. [dipricha, Lat.] a regiſter 
af biſhops and martyrs. The commemo- 
ration of ſaints was made out of the dipych. 
Stillng f 

DIRE, Aej. [dirvs, Lat.] dreadful, or 
affecting a beholder with horror. 
 DRRE/CT, Adj. [dire&us, Lat.] ſtraight. 


progieſſiyely through the Zodiac, oppoſed to 
retregade. In Pedigree or Genealogy, from 
grandfather, to grandſon, &c. oppoſed to col- 
Ateral. See DESCENT. Plain; open in ſpeecn. 

To DIRECT, V. A. [ directum, ſup ne of 


adjuſt; to pieſcribe meaſures, or a certain 
To direct a letter, is to 


DIRE'CTION, S. [ directio, Lat.] ten- 
dency or aim at a certain point; motion im- 
reſſad by a certain impulſe; orcers ; com- 
mand; the ſuperic:iption of a letter, or par- 
cel, an information given ta a perſon to find 
out a place. | No Ede 
DIRECTIVE, Adj. having the power of 
dĩrecting, informing, or ſhewing the way. 


_ DIRECTLY, Adv. in a ſtraight hne; 


* 


Dis 


without going about; immediately; preſent 
ſoon. Without delay, applied to 4 wie 
out circumlocution or evaſions, applied to 
language, or argument, 8 


line; the neareſt way. . 
DIRECTOR, S. bod, one who preſides 
in an aſſembiy or public company; one who 
is intruſted with the guidance, Cates. 
dence, or management of any deſign, or work, 
Figuratively, a rule preſciibed for the re- 
gulation of conduct, | 7 
„Common forms are not deſign'd 
Directions to a noble mind.“ 
A perſon who regulates the conduct of ano- 
ther; an inſtruftor z one who is conſulted 
in cafes of conſcience. In Surgery, an in- 
ftrument uſed to guide the hand in fore 
operation, | 
DIRE/CTORY, S, that which direQs ; 
a book publiſhed by the non-conformiſts, ts 
regulate the behaviour and rites of their 
brethren in divine worſhip. | : 
DVREFUL, Adj. full of terror; very 
terrible; diſmal, 1 
DVREFULNESS, S. the quality which 
affects the mind with dread on the fight of 
ſome ghaftly or terrible objeft,  _. 
DIKGE, S. a mournful ſong ſung at the 
funeral of perſons; the name of the ſervice 
uſed for dead perſons in the Romiſh church, 
DFVRIGENT, Part, or Adj. [dirigens, 
Lat.] in Geometry, applied to a line, Jong 
which the line which deſcribes any thing 
moves. ; 
DIRK, S. a kind of dagger uſed in the 
Highlands of Scotland, | # 
DIRT, S. [druit, Belg. dirt, Iſlan, dier, 
Brit.] mud; or the filth, which is found in 
ſtreets or highways ; any thing which ſoils, 
Figuratively, meanneſs. | 
DVRTILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as te 
daub or foil. Figuratively, diſhoneftly ; 
meanly ; ſhamefully. | ; 
DVRTINESS, S. filthineſs; foulneſs, 
os NN. diſhoneſty ; meanneſs ; baſe- 
NEits, t , ; 
DIRT, Adj. foul; daubed; or made 
naſty with dirt, Figuratively, diſhoneſt ; 
mean ;. baſe, 5 | 
To DYRTY, V. A. to ſoil; to fmear or 
daub with dirt. Figuratively, to ſcandalize, 
or diſgrace. ? 
DIR U'PTION,, S. the act of burſting or 
breaking aſunder. 4-0 
DIS, an inſeparable particle, uſed in com- 
poſition, and implying a negation or priva- 
tion. Thus, to write, is to join the ſeveral 
parts together, ſo as to form one body; but 


ceeding in, or not deviating from, a ſtraight 


them become ſo many diſtinct bodies, 
DISA'BILITY, S. [from diſable] the want 


4 


DIRE/CTNESS, 8. the quality of pro- 


to diſunite, is to ſeparate them, ſo as to make: % 


8 
e eee 


* 
* 
5 
4 


Abled mine eſtate, Shak. 


diſabled for two months.“ 
rob of power, influence, efficacy, u 


tereſt or profit; 


"dts 


ef ſufficient power to accompliſh any deſign ; 


or want of ſufficient abilities to underſtand 
any propoſition or doctrine; want of proper 
ualifications. 

To DISA/BLE, V. A. to deprive of na- 
tural force or power; to weaken. Figura- 
rively, to impair or diminiſh, * I have diſ- 
To render in- 
« A great fleet 

Temple. To 
efulneſs, 
or pleaſure, © Worſe than age diſable your 
delights.” Dryd. To render a perſon 


active or unfit for action. 


unfit, or exclude him from an office, for 


wanting the proper qualifications. 
To DISABU'SE, V. A. to free a perſon 


from ſome miſtaſte or error; to undeceive. 


DISACCOMMODA'TION, S. the ſtate 
of being unfit or unprepared. © According 
to the accommodation or diſaccommedation 


of them to ſuch calamitles, Hale. 


To DISAC/CORD, V. A. to diſagree. 
DIS ADVANTAGE, S. the want of fame, 
credit, honour, or any thing neceſſary io give 
a perſon a pre-eminence ; loſs; injury; a 
tate unprepared for defence, 

DISADVANTA'GEOUS, Adj. contrary 
to intereſt or profit ; contrary to conveni- 
ence; unfavourable. 

DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY, Adv. in 
roch à manner as is inconſiſtent with in- 
in 4 manner not fayour- 
able, or ſvitable to any uſetul end. 

DISADVANTA/GEOUSNESS, S. oppo- 
ſition or contrariety to profit, convenience, 
or intereſt. 
© To DISAFFEOT, v. A. to alF'ena e, turn 
afide, or weaken the affections of a perſon. 

" DISAFFE'CTED, Part. or Adj. aliena- 


| ted; having loſt all affection or zeal for a 


perſon or intereſt, Generally applied to thoſe 
who are enemies to an eſtabliſhment or go- 


: vernment. 


DISAFFE'CTEDLY, Adv. in a diſloyal 
manner. 


DISAFFE!CTEDNESS. S. the quality of 


being no friend or well-wiſher to an eſta- 


bliſhment or government. 
DISAFFE/C TION, S. want of zeal for 


the government, or ardour for a reigning 


rince. 

DISAFFI/RMANCE, S. a confutation, 
or the denial of ſomething affirmed. * A 
demoaſtra'ion in di "+, aan of any thing 


that is affirmed.” Ha 


To DISAFFOR'EST, V. A. to throw 
open to common uſe; to render from the 
privileges of a foreſt to that of common 


ground. 
To DISAGREE, v. N. to differ with 


reſpect to qualities ; to differ with reſpect to 


opinion; to be in a ſta:e of oppoſition, 


DISAGREE/ABLE, Adj, contrary to, or 
inconſiſtent ' with; unpleating to che taſte, 
Kght, or ether ſenſes. 


Dis 


DISAGREEABLENESS, S. unfoitable- 
neis; unpleaſantneſs ; offeuſiveneſs to the 
ſenſes. 

DISAGREEMENT, S. difference of qua- 
lities; contrariety of ſentiments ; 3 contæn- 
tion or ſtrife. 

To DISALLOW), V. A. to deny the au- 
thority of a perſon or thing; to conſider as 
unlawful; to cenſure; or refuſe counte- 
nancing an action. Nenterly, to refuſe per- 
miſHon z to deny, or not to grant. 

DISALLOW!ABLE, Adj. that which is 
not ſuffered, permitted, owned, or counte- 
nanced, 


a thing as unlawful. 

To DISANCHOR, V. A. to drive a ſhip 
from its anchor. 

To DISA/'NIMATE, V. A. to kill, or 
deprive of life, Figuratively, to diſcourage, 
or diſhearten. It diſanimates his enemies. 


Bac. 2 
DisANIMATTIoN, S. the 10 4 ne ; 
death, © Affections which depend on life, 
and depart upon diſanimation. Bron. 
To DISANNU'L, V. A. to annul, to de- 
prive of authority; to aboliſh; to diſallow, 
«© They gave him power of 47 iJannulling the 
laws.” Bac. 
To DISAPPE/AR, v. N. to be loft to 
view, or out of fight; to vaniſh out of fight. 
To DISA PPOINT, V. A. to hinder 2 
perſon from enjoying or receiving what 


DISAPPOINTMENT, S. the not 
ceiving a thing expected. Is 

DISAPPROBA'TION, S. an et dif- 
like, ariſing from ſomething diſagreeable to 
a perſon's taſte, or not confiſtent with his 
choice or judgment. 

To DISAPPRO'VE, V. A. 4 thing 
ver, Fr.] to diſlike; to ſhew that at hing 
wants merit to engage our love, or 
eſteem. ; (4 

To DIS ARM, V. A. [ diſarmer, Fr.] to 
take away arms from a perſon, ] 

To DISARRAY'Y, V. A. to undreſs ; or 
pull of a perſon's cloaths. & The witch 
they diſarray d. Fairy Queen. 

Bis AR ay, 8. be order; confuſion ; 
loſs of order in battle; undreſs. 

DISA/STER, S. [deſaftre, Fr.] m'sfor- 
tune; an incident occafioning grief, by its 
being unexpected and undeſerved. 

DISA'STROUS, Adj. unlucky ; unfortu- 
nate; calamitous ; or afflited by the h 
pening of ſore ſudden and unexpected f 
fortune. 

DISA/STROUSLY, Adx. in an as 
unfortunate, or afflicting manner, 

To Dis avO H, V. A. to refuſe; de- 
ny; or dition. They flatly —— 
yield him mere obedl ende. Dualel. 


Te | IRE. | To 


DISALLOW/ANCE, S. the refufal of 
permiſſion or countenance ; the looking on 


expected; to fruſtrate an . the 8 
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to lay aſide, decline, or abhor. 


DIS 


To DISAVO'W, v. A. to difown ; to de. 
ny the knowledge of a perſon or thing ; to 
refuſe concurring in a deſign or undertaking ; 
© Expreſsly 


to diſavowy all evaſions.” Addif. 


* 


DISAVO'WAL, S. denial ; diſowning z 
abhorrence, .. 
DISAVO'WMENT, S. denial. 


To DISAU'THORIZE, V. A. to leflen 


the credit of a thing, or render it ſuſpicious, 

cc Jnſufficient to diſautboriſe a note giounded 

upon the final intention of nature.” Morten. 
To DISBA/ND, V. A. to diſmiſs from 


an army; to diſband ſoldiers. Figuratively, 
rom ſervice, or annihilate. 


to diſcharge fro 
Neuterly, to quit the ſervite of the army, 
to break up or ſeparate. 

To DISBA'RK, V. A. {debarguer, Fr.] 
to bring to land from a ſhip ; to put on ſhore 
from ſome veſſel. See DEBARK. ; 

DISBELIE'F, S. refuſal of giving aſſent 
to a thing which is propoſed to be be- 


| To DISBELIE'VE; v. A. to with-bold 


or refuſe aſſenting to a thing propoſed as 
truez to deny the truth of a doctrine or 
poſition. : 
DISBELIE/VER, S. one who refuſes to 
aſſent to a thing propoſed to him as true; 
one who refuſes to bel eve a truth or doc- 


trine; an infidel. 


To DISBRA NCH, V. A. to ſeparate of 
cut off a branch froni a tree. Figuratively, 
to disjoin or ſeparate, © She that herſelf 
will fliver and diſbranch from her maternal 
ap. Shak. 

To DISBUD, V. A. in Gardening, to 

ke away ſuch branches or twigs, as are 
newly put forth and ill-placed. 

To DISBU/RDEN, V. A. to free from 
any preſſing and troubleſome weight or load; 
to clear from any impediment ; to commu- 


nicate one's afflictions to another, and there- 


by leſſen their preſlure. © Diſourden all thy 
cares on me. Addiſ. Neuterly, to eaſe the 
mind of ſome preſſing affliction, 5 
To DISBU'/RSE, V. A. [debourſer, Fr.] 
to ſpend or lay out money, 
DISBU'RSEMENT, S. [debourſement, Fr.] 


| the ſpending or laying out money, 


DISBU'RSER, S. one that lays out mo- 
ney, or defrays the expences of an under- 

Ing. f 
DISCALCE!/ATION, S. the act of pul- 
ling off the ſhoes. The cuſtom of diſcal- 
ceation or pulling off the ſnoes. Brown. 

To DISCA'/NDY, V. A. to diflolve or 
melt. To diſcandy, melt their ſweets,” 


Shak. : 

To DISCA/RD, V. A. to diſcharge from 
any ſervice or employment. To refuſe any 
further acquaintance, applied to lovers. 

DISCA'RNATE, Adj. from dis and ca- 
1% Lat. fleſh, fcarnats, Ital.] ſtripped of 


q 
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lech. | tA memory, like a ſepulchre ſur⸗ 
niſhed with a load of broken and diſcarnate 
bones. Glan. | 

To DISCA'SE, V. A. to pull off one“ 


Shak. 

To DVSCERN, V. A. [diſcerno, Lat.] 
to deicry, diſcover, or petceive by the fight; 
te diſtin;uiſh; to make a diſtinction or dif- 
ference between. 5 85 

DVSCERNER, S. a diſcoverer; or © 
who deſcries ; a judge; one capable of ait. 
un or perceiving the differences of 
things. ; 

DISCE'RNIBLE, Adj. that which may 


= 
* 


ment; diſtinguiſhable; apparent. 
DISCE'RNIBLENE 
of being diſcovered by the ſight, or perceives 
by the mind. 
DISCE/RNIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as may be diſtinguiſhed or perceived, 
DISCE'RNING, Part. or Adj. having 
the power of making a diſtinction between 
things, or perceiving thoſe qualities or pro- 
pertics in which they differ; judicious, 
_ DISCERNINGLY, Adv. with diſcretion 
or prudence, ariſing from a knowledge of the 
qualities in which things or perſons differ 
from each other, | 


power of diſtinguiſhing the qualities in which 
things ar perſons differ from each other. 

To DISCHA/RGE,. V. A. [decbarger, 
Fr.] to flee from any load or employment; 
to turn away from a * or out of a poſt. 
Figuratively, to ſnoot off a gun; to clear or 
pay a debt; to free from an obligation. © If 
one man's fault could diſcharge another of 
his duty. LEH. To clear from an accu» 


diſband an army, or diſmiſs from attendance. 
DISCHA'RGE, S. vent; exploſion ; the 
matter vented ; the diſappearance, yaniſhing, 


office, or employment ; the payment of a 


or acquittance; or the act of freeing or 
clearing a man from an accuſation, - . 
DISCHA/RGER, S. one who performs 
a duty; makes a payment; diſmiſſes a ſer- 
fires a gun. PS | 
DISCUPLE, S. [ diſcipulus, Lat.] a ſcho- 
lar, or one who attends the lectures, and pro- 
ſeſſes the tenets ef another, hs th 
DISCVPLESHIP, S. the ſtate or condition 
cf a ſcholar, or one who follows the princi- 
les of any patticular teacher, We 
DISCI'PLINABLE, Adj. [ diſciphnabilir, 
Lat.] capable of inſtrution or improve- 


to the inſtructions of a maſter; Fg © 
DiSCIPLYNABLENESS,.S, capacity of 


receiving 


cloaths ; to ſtrip. © I will diſaſe me.” 


be ſeen or diſcovered by the eye, or judg- 
SS, S. the poſſibility | 


DISCERN'MENT, S. judgment; or the 


ſation ; to perform or execute an office; to 


or deſtroying of a colour; diſmifſion from an 


debt; performance of a duty; exemption ' 


vant ; frees from attendance ot captivity ; or 


ment; fit to be puniſhed for not attending 


82282 


„. e 66s g'r 


r 


reteivintz, 236 improving 


thing hidden, or reveals ſome ſecret. 
DISCLO/SURE, S. the making a thing | 


218 
by Taftruflon. 

'DISEPLINAU'RLAN, As). belonging to | conn 
diteipfine. EL] 

DISCIPLINA/RIAN,. 8. one who rules 
or teaches with great firineſs or rigour; 
one who will not permit 4 perſon to deviat 
from his doQrinez diſfenter, {6 called 
from their ſup olamour againſt the 
church; for want of rigidnefs in its <>ſciptine. 

DFVSCIPLINARY, Adj. Lets, Lr. wn eng | 
belonging to &\feipline, or, a regular cour 
inſtruction or education, | 

DYSCIPLINE, S. [A, Lat.] in- 
AruRiod, idacations or the method taken 
to adorn the mind, and infuſe virtuous ba- 
bits. Figurarively, rule or method of govern- | 
ment; military order, government, matime, 


or regulations; a fiate of ſubjection or obe- 
Sience; soy ching taught; a doctrine, art, | 
chat inebnvenjenee; to rump ot dbrder dreſs. | 


or ſciences ment, correction, or 
ti ſement for trarifgrefling the rules of con- 
Aust, or nezlecting to make a proper uſe of 
inftruionl 
_ To DVSCIPLINE, v. A. to communi- 
cate the rud ments of learning; to inſtru 
or educate; to ttgulate; er Keep in order 3 
to puniſh, correct, or chaftiſe for breack of 
— or neglect of inſtruction q t6 rd- 
rm, or advanc in inſtruction or knowledge, 
ﬆ Diſciplin" d—from ſhadowy types to truth. 


ir. 

To DISCL&'IM, V. A. to diſowky * 
deny having any knowledge of, or atquaine- 
ance with; to to withdraw a <laifn 5 te r- 
Qounce. 

DISCLA/IMER, S. one who diſomim or 
tenounces. In Low, a «roy an er- 
preſ denial or refuſal, 
tu uncover or difcover 2 thing which ban 
been hid; to reveal what ſhoule be, of is, id | 
or ſetret, 

DiscO SER, S. one who difcovers ome- 


Lea, which was hidden from fight 5 the te- 
vealing a ſeeret. 
To DISCO'LOUR, v. A. to ſpoil the 


| evlour of a thing; to Hain, or Gzub. 
 DISCOLOURA'TION, 8. a ftaia, er 


change of colour for the worſe. 
To DISCOMFIT,; v. A. fdeftonfie; Fr.] 
ſeonftggerr, Ital.] to overcqme, beat, or ovet- 
throw ; to rout an enemy in battle. 
DISCOMFIT, S. a defeat; @ rout, or, 
@everthrow of an enemy. 
DISCOM'FITURE, S. overthrow ; de- 
Feat; rout; ruin. Uſed in the fotowing 
ſentence inftead of diſcomfart, but impropet- 


ly. What a defeat and di ſcumſture it is 
ko man, when he comes to get Bis wealth; 


0 find it all falſe metal. Gov. of tbe Tongit- 
DISCDIEIORT, S. a gar. Bs of 


©, ury- 
— meteackoly 3 JÞidis j oi ich of 


" "Ws  DISCOMTORT, v. A. te make @ 
perſon _y to trieve, aft; 'fadden, or 
deprive of fort. 

DISCOMFORTAYBLE; Adj. tefulng 
comfort, or r6jefting ehnſolation; oceaſioning 
ſadnefs or melanthely, 3 

Te DISCOMME'ND, V. A. to blame 3 
difapprove, or tetſure, 

ISCOMME'NDABLE, AG. deſerving; 
blame or cenſure, 

DISCOMMENDA/TION, S. blime 
cenſure; reproach. Without diſcommenda- 
tion, a perſon might become an accuſer,” 2 


PISCOMMENDER, 8. one wb d 
or cenſures. 
To DISCOMMODE, v. A. tb put to an 


DISCOMMODIOUS, Adj. inconveHentz 
attended with trouble; diſpleefing. 
| DISCOMMO'DITY, $. inconvediience 
diſad fantage ; Hurt or rhCchief. 

3 * COMPO'SE, [froth dif and cn 

um, ſopine of comrporio, Lat.] to put into 

confuin * diſorder; to 70095 applied 8 
. temper or miad; to rumple 'cloaths ; 
vox 4 £0 fret. 
' DISCOMPO/SURE, 8. &[brder, perturs 
'Wtioh; of et of mind, arifitty ffom 
{ome diſagreeable or afflicting Arcuſr ec. 
Fs DISCONGERT; 8. to unfertfe, dif- 
order, or Aiſcompoſe Gb 4 ;. to 
of defert an undertaki en. 
' DISCONFO'RMITY, S. want ares 
— ; inconſiſteney 3 or —— of ſenti- 


| "PISCONGRUMTTY, 8 6 aifigreement $ 

7 —. thcorfiftency, 

| , E, Ach. without com- 
; withour hope; brelenchdly; or grieve 

K on account of tome affliction, and tefuſiilg 


febmfort. 


DISCON'SOLATELY, Adv, in # cont 
fortleſt munter. 

Dis ON'SOLATENESS, x the fate of 
1 perſon under afffictien, and tefuung com- 
fort. 
DISCONTE'NT, S. want of content; 
_ being anfat.#fied with one s preſent © ken- 
fikion. 
| DISCONTENTED, AG. wealy ; unf. 
tisfied with one's preſent condition; male- 
ot. volent. 
| DISCONTE/NTEDNESS; 8. uncafneß; 
the not being pleaſ d or ſatisfied with gh $ 
preſent condition; the not apptovin 
receiving a full ſutisf4Qtioh at the f 
an object, 

DiSCONTE/NTMENT, S. he ſtate of 
_ a&Mitisfied or unealy, 
** ee 8. _ 

x 


4 


+ 


DTS 


vr adheſion ; the ſeparation of. the parts of | 


any body. Ceſſation ; intermiſſion j or ſtop, 
applied to action. In Law, an interruption, 
or the breaking off ſomething begun. 
DISCONTVNUATION, S. the break- 

ing the continuity ; breach of union, or ſe- 
paration of the parts of a thing. 

To DISCONTI'NUE, v. N. ¶ Aiſcontinu- 
er, me. to break off; to ſeparate; to loſe 
an eſta 
to leave off; to ceaſe from wy aQtion which 
is begun; to interrupt. 

_ DISCONTINUITY, S. want of cohe- 
Kon; breaking off union. 

DI'SC RD, S. [diſcordia, Lat.] a ſtate 
wherein perſons mutually endeavour to hurt 
each other, and are loſt to all the tender ſen- 
timents of humanity and benevolence; diſ- 
agreement. Figuratively, difference, con- 
trariety, or oppoſition o qualities. In Mu- 
fic, the relation of two ſounds which are in 
themſelves diſagreeable, whether applied in 
ſucceſhon or conſequence. If two fimple 
notes, when ſounded together, make 2 mix- 
ture, or campound ſound, which is diſagree- 
able to the ear, it is called Fl 22 
To DISCO'RD, v. N. [diſcorgo, 12.1 
to diſagree; to produce a — an 
unpleafing ſound when joined together. 
% Sounds to diſtyrb and alter the one and 
the other —ſometimes the one jarring and 
diſcording with another.” Shak. 

DISCO'RDANCE, 'or DISCORDANCY, 
S. diſagreement ; oppoſition ; inconſiſtency. 

DISCO'RDANT, Adj. [diſcordam, Lat:] 
Inconſiſtent ; diſagreeing or at variance with 
itſelf ; oppoſite or contrary ; not conform- 
able to a rule, 

DISCO'RDANTLY, Adj. in fuch a 
manner as to be at variance, or inconſiſtent 
with itſelf. Not harmonizing or agreeing 
with each other, applicd to ſounds ; pee- 

iſhly. 

N To DISCO'VER, v. A. I decouvrir, E 
to make a thing ſoen by removing the co- 
vering which concealed it from ſight ; to 
make known ; to find out ſomething un- 
known; to diſcloſe, or bring to light 'fome- 
thing which is ſecret, and endeavoured to 
ve kep t ſo. 

Disco VER ABLE, Adi. that which 
may be found out either by application of 
the mind, or ſome of the external ſenſes ; 
A parent; obvious, 

DISCO/VERER, S. one who finds out 
? thing, place, or poſition, not known be- 

ore. 

DISCO VERY, S. the act of finding out 
any thing hidden; ſhewing any thing con- 
cealed or covered; or W any thing ſe⸗ 
cret. 


To DISCOUINSEL, V. A. to difſuade 3 


to turn aſide from any vice, undertaking, or | 


perſuaſion, Him from that vanity— 


liſhed privilege or cuſtom. Actively, 


18s 
DI/SCOUNT, S. a ſum allowed a 

for payment, before the bill or debt becomes 
due, which is generally as much as the in- 
tereſt would amount to for the ſpace the bill 
has to run from the time of payment, or 
of making that allowance. 
To DISCOUINT, v. A. to give a per- 
ſon ready money for a bill before due, al- 
lowing intereſt for the time which it has ts 


ſum for prompt payment, on the purchaſe. of 
any commodity, 

To DISCOU/NTENANCE, V. A. to 
diſcourage by cold treatment, or indifference, 
to ſhew one's diſapprobation of any meaſure, 
by coldneſs of behaviour, or by taking ſuch 
methods as may defeat it. Piguratively, tb 
abaſh, or put to ſhame. 

DISCOU/NTENANCE, 8. colqneſs or 
indifference of treatment. and behaviour; 
unfriendly aſpect or regard. 

DISCOU'NTENANCER, 8. one who 
diſcourages by cold treatment, by an unfa- 
vourable aſpect, or by want of warm and 
cordial affection. 

To DISCOURAGE, v. A. to . 
ten; to deprive of courage or vigour; to 8 
ter from any attempt; uſed with from, and 
improperly with o. © Dramas them to 
ſtay with you.” Temple. 

biscob RACER, S. one who damps ar 
checks the courage or vigour of a perſon; 
one who deters or frightens a perſon frotn 
an attempt. 

DISCOU'R AGEMENT, S. the act of 
frightening or deterring a perſon from any 
attempt, by repreſenting the dangers attend- 
ing it, or by involving him in difficulties ; 


a perſon unwilling to undertake or accom- 
pliſh a defign. * 
TS S. [from diſcours, Fr. of. 
rut, Lat.] in Logic, an act or operation 
the mind, whereby it proceeds from 'a 
thing known to one unknown, or from pre- 
miſes to conſequences ; converſation or talk, 
wherein perſons mutually convey their ideas 


tiſe or diſſertation written or uttered, « Ply- 
tarch, in his diſcourſe upon garrulity.“ Pope. 

To DISCOQU/RSE, V. N. to converſe or 
talk with another; to treat a ſubject in a 
ſolemn or ſet manner; to reaſon or proceed 
from propoſitions to their conſequences. 

: DISCQU/RSER, S. a ſpeaker; or writer, 
on any ſubject. 

* DISCOUARSIVE, Adj. paſſ ng, or 4. 
vancing from a known thing to an unknown, 
or from premiſes to conſequences; partaking 
of the nature of dialogue or converſation. 

'DISCOU/R TEOUS, Adj. void of civili- 
ty, or complaiſance, 

DISCOU'RTESY, S. an at of rudepeſe, 
diſreſpect, or inchility. 8 


| with temperate advice d. courſelled,” Mili, 


5 85 Pils- 


run; tp allow or abate a perſon a certain 


any impediment or difficulty which renders 


or ſentiments to each other; ſpeech ; a trea- | 


: DPS 

DISCO/URTEOUSLY, Adv. in an un- 
civil or rude manger, | 
DI sCOUS, Adj. in Botany, applied to 
ſuch flowers as conſiſt of many florets, form- 
ing a broad, plain, or flat ſurface, ſuch as 
the fas ſelis, Sc. 45 ö 
_  DISCRE/DIT, S. [dis and credit, diſcre- 
diter, Fr.] diſgrace; ignominy z infamy; 
or that which involves a perſon in ſhame or 
inſamy; the iniputation of 2 fault, which 
lefſegs the fame of a perſon, and deprives 
him of. the efteem he enjoyed before. 

To; DISCRE!DIT, V. A. [diſerediter, Fr.] 
to deſtroy the reputation of a perſon or thing; 
to render a thing ſuſpicious which is believed 


to be true; to hinder a rumour from ſpread- 


Ing, by ſhewing it do be falſe. _ 
DISCREET, Adj. [Fr. of diſcretus, Lat. 


able to. diſtinguiſh, and taking time to dif- 


tinguiſh between things and their conſequen- 
ces; acting with prudence and caution 3 mo- 
deſt; not forward. A 
_ DISCREEF/TLY, Adv. prudently; cau- 
tiouſly ; in ſuch a'manner as ſhews delibe- 
ration and regard for the differences of things 
and their cenſequences, dion $61 4 
DISCREE/TNESS, S. the quality of act- 
ang agreeable to the differences or nature of 
things; a conduct guided by deliberation and 
prudence. : | | b 
DiscRE TE, Adj. [diſcretus, Lat] ap- 
plied to quantiiy; that which is not conti- 
nued or joined together; ſeparate; J iſtinct. 
Applied to propoſitions, ſuch as contain truths 
or ſentiments ſet in contraſt to each other, and 
joined by a diſcretive conjuction, as, Ire · 
en my liſe, but not my bonour, is 2 diſcrete 
propoſition. Diſcrete proportion, is when the 
ratio between two pairs of numbeis, or quan- 
tities, is the ſame; but the proportion be- 
tween all the four numbers is not the ſame. 
Thus 6: 8: : 3: 4, the ratio between 6 
and 8 is the ſame as that between 3 and 4-3 
but 6 is not to 8 as 3 is to 4, and therefore 
the proportion is not continued between all 
the four numbers as in the continued propor- 
tionals, 3: 6: : 12: 24, W 1 
_ DISCRE'TION, S. [ decretio, Lat.] pru- 
dent behaviour, ariſing from a knowledge of, 
and acting agreeable to, the difference of 


_ things. Figuratively, an uncontrouled power, 


or one which is to be limited by no condi- 
tions. He ſurrenders at diſcretion.” 
DISCRETIONARY, Adj, left to a 
without any other reſtraint or guide, than a 
erſon's. own prudence and diſcretion. -, 
DISCRE/TIVE, Adj, {diſcretus, Lat.] in 
Logic, applied to. ſuch propoßtions wherein 
various and ſeeming oppoſite. judgments are 


made, which are noted by the particles Bt, 


though, yer; as, © France was. beaten in all 
parts bs the world ; though ſs bebaved with 
all che haughtineſs of a conqueror,” In 


Grammar, appli.d to ſuch conjunctions as | 


DIS. 


imply a cohtraſt or oppoſition, © Net 4 

beaſt, but a man.“ | 1 3 | 
DISCRV MINABLE, | Adj, diftinguith- / 

able by ſome outward AY 
To DISCRYMINATE, v. A. '[diferimi- 


n, Lati] to diſtinguiſh or mark with ſome 
note, which ſhews' a difference; to ſeparate 


or ſelect as different. 95 | 
DISCRUMINATENESS, S. diſtinction z 
or obvious difference, which' renders a ſepa- 
ration and diftinftion eaſy. | | 3 
DISCRI'MINATION, 8. [tiſcriminatio, 
Lat.] the ſtate of a thing ſeparated from 
others, and diſtinguiſhed for peculiar uſes ; 
diſtinction, or the method of teſtifying the 
conſciouſneſs a perſon has cf the difference 
between certain things; the notes or marks 
wh ch diſtinguiſh things from each other. 
DISCRYVMINATIVE, Adj. that which 
conſtitutes, or which has regard to the dif- 


ference between things. 92418 


_ DISCRI'MINOUS, Adj. [from dif mer, 
Lat. danger] full of danger. Spitting of 
blood imports a very diſcrimineus Raie,”? 
| 8 


DISCU/MBENCY, S. ſdiſcumbem, Lat. 
the act or poſture of lying along at meals, af-' 
ter the Roman manner; © he Greeks and 
Romans uſed the cuſtom of diſcumbency at 
mea's.'* Brown, . 1 25 K 

To DISCUMBER, V. A. [from diſ and 
cumber, or uſed, by poet: cal licence, for diſ- 
encumber] to diſengage or free from any thing 
which is yok or hinders a perſon from a 
free uſe of his limbs. The limbs diſcum - 
bered from the clinging veſt. Poe. 
| DISCU/RSIVE, Acj: [diſcurff,, Fr.] in 
perpetual motion or agitation, In Logic, pro- 
ceeding from things known to things un- 
' known, tated 
|  DISCUR/SIVELY,. Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deduce one thing from another, or 
a thing unknown from one that is n. 
DiseuR'soRY, Ath. [diſcurfor, Lat. 
deducing things unknown 1 — 
are known; argumentative. | 
DIS cus, S. [Lat.] in Antiquity, 4 round 
ſnield conſecrated to the memory of ſome 
hero, and hung up in temples in commemo- 
ration of ſome great exploit. Likewiſe an 
inſtrument uſed by the Romans in their 
games, which is ſo variouſly deſcribed by 
different authors, that it is not eaſy to de- 
termine what it was; but the general opi» 
nion is; that it reſembled our qudit. 
To DISCUSS, V. A. [ diſcuſam ſupine 
of diſcutio, Lat.] to examine ;̃ to get over or 
explain a difficulty by meditation or debate. 
In Surgery, to d. ſperſe any humour or ſwel - 


ng. 
DISCUISSER, S. one who determines 
point, or explains a difficult. 
. DISCU/SSION, 8. the explaining a dif- 
ficulty.;, the examiking into ſome knoity 
* Þ p . point” 


dignatien; hangbtih; ſcornſul. 


ſuch functions as are necc ſſa 


com bitterneſs. or pain 3; to-ſweeteni. Such 
minds of men. Frerbold. No 34. 
2 cf body. 


| dlic commoti ons. 


„„ 
t or ſentiment. In Surgery, the rempv- 
ing or diſperfion of _—P bumour or ſwelling: 
by inſenſchle per ſpiratio 
” DISCU'SSIVE, Adj. Ae the power to 
ſe any ku mour ur. 
DISC FIENT, S. [diſcutieng Lat.] in 
Phyhc, d medicine which opens the pores, 
attenuates the fluids, and diſpeiſes humours, 
by iofenſible perſpiration, or otherwiſe. 
To DISDAIiN. V. A. [dedaigner, Fr. 
formerly ſpelt d. ſdaigre-] to reſett with 
ſcorn ; to refüſe or decline with abhorrence, 
as unworthy one's character, 


_DISDWIN, S. . contempt, 'as unworthy 


6f ones chbice; abhortence; or nen 
tuous anger and ind gnation. 
- DISDA/ INFUL, Adj. abounding withs i in- 


'DISDASNEULLY, Ads. in a contemp- 
thous manners: with proud or haughty:ſcorn, 


DIS" 


chantment; to free from infatuation. ' 
To DISENCU/MBER, v. A. to free 


exerciſing the powers of his wnderſta*ding 


from any hindrance or obſtruction. 


hindtance, pe perplexity, or rebate owin 
| to — 2 thing which prevents a n- if b 
exeroiſing his the facu of bie 
—— firengib, or lty 
To DISENGA'GE, V. A. to ſeparate” 
| from apy-thing which is joined to a, thing 3 
to ſeparate from any thing which is an in- 
cumbtance; to clear fram imped ments or 
obſtiuctions; to . or divert the 
mind from any thing which powerfu Ay at- 


DISDAINFULNESS, S. a/contexapt pro- | tracts its attention or afte@ion. Neuterly, 


ceeding from a mean opinicn' of a perſon or 
| thing, including haughtineſs and pride. 


© DISE'ASE,; 8. from dif and eaſe] the 
ſtate of a living bcdy wherein it is prevemt- 
ef ſrom the exerciſe. of any of its functions, 
whether vital, natural, or animal; attended 
with a ſenſation of uncafineſs, In Botany, 
that ſtate of a plant, wherein it is rendered 
Incapable of anſwering the ſeveral purpoſes 
for which: it was formed. 

- To. DISE/ASE, V. A. to affiftithe body 

fo, as to reader the exerciſe uf any of its 
functions uneaſy, e 363% to affect 
with pa n- 
DISEASEDNESS, 8. a date wherein an 
animal is rendered — of pe forming 
to health and 
life, and for Which their en to 
have been intended. 

To DISSMHARk, v. A. t6 tary from. 
2 ſhip or other veifel to land. Wouelly, to 
go oa ſhore from a ſhip. | 
Ta DISEMBITYTER, u. A. 46 free 


innocent amuſements as may 1 the 
+ DISBMBOY/DIEED, Adj. Krippe or divefl- 


i Po DISEMBO/GUE, V. A. to diſcharge 
at ts mouth into the ſea, avplicd to rivers, 
Neuterly, to flow. Among Mariners, -t6/g0 
out of a river, ſtreight's mouth, eee 
into the main ocean, applied to a ſhip- 
DISEMB@/ WELLED, Part. taken from 
bowels, -& So her hs apa apa web 
rachne. PI 
. To-DISEMBROPL, v. A. Idabronillor, 
Er. ] to free from confuGon, diſuder, per- 
ple xity, or from e e which occaſion _ 


To DISEN A#BLE, v. A. to . of 
power 3 to wegken, or tender a perſon unable 
5 en e Sce n 


to ſet ourſelves free from. We may af 
155 e from the w degrees.” Collier. 
SENGA“OED, Adi. at leiſure; not 
fixed to any particular object, or obliged bod 
attend any particular perſon. 
DISENGA!GEM NT, S. re lac tie 


fefion, whick iofluences the mind. 
To DISENTA/NGLE, V. A. to ſet free 


ders the mind or body from a proper uſe of 
their reſpect ive powers and abilities. F 
tively, to free from perplexi! 


or drive from the throne. « To diſentbrone 
r hong ». Par. A. 

| ISENTRA'NCE, v. A. to free from 
trance; to raiſe from a ſwoon, *Ralpho» 
by this time diſentran . Fuad. 

Te DISESFOVU'SE, v. A. to break 2 
marriage contract; to marry to Ad after be. 


ing conttacted to another. 1 
efpouſed.”* Far. Laß 

— 2 18. want WOW 775 a ö 
flizht ; loſs of credit or eſteem 5 aſe ing 
lefs than contempt, © | 


To DISESTEE/M, v. A. W nicht- 
ingly; to confider in a light which leſſens 
eſteem or approbation, but does not riſc 10 
contempt. pts 

'DISFA/VOUR, S. a circumſtance which 
impedes or- hinders an undertaking ; * want 
countegance, or ſuch a concurrence, as 
may render a deſign ſuceeſsful ; a fate 
wherein a perſon meets with no'encourage- 


| ment or aſſiſtance from another Want of 
beauty, or ſuch ſymmetry of features as may 


render a perfon agreeable. 

To PISE AVG UR, v. A. to nde 

nanee, or hinder a deten from taking e 

for want of affiſtance or encouragement; to 

withdraw: kindnefs from a perſon, 

- DISFIGURA!FION, 8. che he d ef gen. 
ing + 


I; Ts DISENCHAINF, V. A. t free” 
from the power of any ſpell, charm, or en 


from any thing which hinders a perſon froms 


or body, and oppreſſes him with a ſenſation 
of burthenſamencſs or uneaſigeſs 3 to free 


| DISENCU/MBRANCE, 8. freedom from 


dom from any obligation, aiten nee, or af- 


from an obſtacle or impediment which bin- 


To DISENTHRO/NE, V. A. to gepoſe 3 | 


_ dering them ugly or 


of A thing = orm and beauty 
is ſpoiled. r. , deformity. 
To DISFY URE, "A. to change any 
thing to à worſe. mj to . a thing 


z peiſon who is out of favour. 


pearance made uſe of tq cpver or canceal 


ſome defi 
| B18 8 MPaxx, S. one ey alters the na- 
tural appearange. fy a ; ,ong who maſks 
wr "conceals bis real defigus u vader fome falſe 


us, Lat.] a taſte, degoit, Fr. an 2 — 
; 25 from th D $ of a thin 18 
to 1 palate; diſtaſte; iſpleaſare, art 


ing from ſome difag Weeks action or beha- 
; veour, 


F de or ren- 


le ; the ſtate 


lefs beautiful, or! | 
ea wege or 8 3 Foun 
uty to u „ or from a m 
2 which is leſs fo. ** 
DISFRA/NCHISE, v. A. ti deprive a 
place of its charter, privi eyes, or immu- 
nities ; or to deprive a perſon of his freedom 
as 4 citizen. 
- DISFRA'NCHISPMENT, S. the act of 


r e a perſon or place of privileges or 


"Fo "PESGO'ROF, V. A. fdegorger, Fr. 
from gorge, Fr. the throat] to womit, or 
diſcharge” by the mouth. 
diſcharge, o of pour out with violence, 

DISGRA 
a ſtate wherein a perſon or thing has loſt | 
its honqur, eſteem, and thoſe qualities which | 
xendered it rg. of reſpect; the ſtate of 


Jo DISGRACE, v. A. to deprive of 
honour, eſteem, or high employment. 

DISGR A/CEFUL, A0 full of diſhonour, 
or thofe circumftances and \ e which 
make a perſon an object of reproach 

"PISCAACEFULNESS, S. ſhamefulneſs. 

DISGRACEFULLY, Adv. in foch 'a 
manner as. muſt ſubject a perſon to difhonour, 
fame, or reproach. 

DISGRA'/CER, S, one who deprives an- 
other of ſome honourable employment; 
one who expoſes anqther to ſhame, diſhonour, 
and reproa 

DISOGR A/CIOVS, Adj. unfsvou · able; 
entre; or 4 offence. * Diſgracious in 


the city's 
To bngor,y V. A. [diſs Fr. ] to 
conceal a perſon by meaps of ſome ſtrange 


freſfs. 8 to de cifſemble, or con- 
ceal by a falſe appearance; tp dixfigure or 
change the form. of a thing; to intoxicate 
and Wer unſeem by gr drinking 
DISGUISE, s a dreſs 8 uſe of to 
elude the notice of thoſe we are acquainted 
with, qr. ta conceal a perſon ; a falfe ap- 


and ſpecioug appearance. 


Biss usr, 8. from dis and g et, of 


Je DISQUIST, v. A. Fdeoiter, Fr. de- 
= 


uratively, to 


E, S. [Fr.] ſhame ; infamy ; | 


'DIS 
guſto, Lat.] to raife an averſion or 1 
ag in the flgmach 2 diſagreeable 
taſte; to raiſe an averſion or ahixe 1 1000 
diſagreeable or offenfive act on. What 2 
guſts me from haviog to do with. * 
© bers; ”" Szoift. 
DISGU/STFUL, Adj. abound: 
4 ** 14 produce mo or rom | 
1 „ Sax. diſche, Teut. dy 
Erſc, 5 Sa Lat a broad ſhalfow Mt 
with a rim, either of filver, pewter, 
or china, ↄx earthen- ate, uſ led 5 belies 
and carrying joints, or other 
table, and diftering from a 3 in 1 
Fi HY: the meat or vi uals 5 


A 

Ty Pao, V. A. to foe meat up. ele- 
gantly, or place it in a diſh, To di 
to ara, 5744 or ſet 3 a low N * 
looſe and negligent dreſs. 11 * Mm 5 

DISHABULLE,. Agj. looſe! - 
gently drefs'd. g. 3 18 

To DISHEA'RTEN, V. A. to depriye a 
perſon of courage and alaerity ; z to terrify x 
to make a perfon imagine a thing to be 
impracticable; or that ſome approaching evil 


is unavo gable. : 


DISHE/RISON, 8. the act of dedarring 
a perfon from an inherritance. 

To DISHE/RIT, V. A. to dehar a perſon 
from ucceedipg to an inheritance ; to cut 
off from an inheritance, 


To DISHEVE'L, V. A. [decheucler, 5. 
to ſpread hair in a looſe, negligent and 
orderly manner, 

DISHO/NEST, Adj. void of ke, Bn 
fradulent; or inconſiſtent with juſtice, 

uratively, reproachfut or ſham: ful. 

DISHO'NESTLY, Adv. in fuch a man- 
9 ons as is inconſiſtent wich honour and ho- 
neſty. 

BISHONM STYL, S. want of probity ; the 
a& of dojng, apy thing to cheat or ran 
another 
boy Shak If you ſuſpect me ig e 

ak 
SHO/NOUR, 8. that which affects 4 
perfon with tifgrace. Figuratively, 
which deprives a perſon of re 2 . | 

To DISHONOUR, V. ts both to 

2 40 to difgracez to blaſt the character 


of a perſo 1 violate a perſon's chaſtity z 


to treat with in dignity, 
PISHO/NOUR ABLE, 7 void of re- 
ful; re- 


ſpect, 1 or 
proachful. 

r _ S. one Who treats a 

on with indignny; one violates 
he chaftity of AR * 

DESFNCLINATION, S. want of affec- 
tion, a bias; want of propenſity. 

To DISINCLENE,.Y. A. to Faen one's 
affections for a thing or perſon. n 


is property; unchaſtegeft, qe 


* 


a — 


— 


2 
| 
| 
| 


Ov OR PEO 
= 
* 

I 
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 DISINGENU!ITY, S.unfairneſs; low and 
8 Fog RP, 
 DISIGNE/NUOUS, Adj.' not of an open 


and frank diſpoſition ; meanly ; fly ;; cun- 


ning or ſubtle 8 : 
DISINGE/NUOUSLY, Adv. in-an un- 
fair, (ly, or crafty manner. | 


ISIN GEN UQUSNESS; S. a behaviour 
wherein a perſon endeavous, to ſecure his 
ends by concealing his deſigns, and uſing low 
craft and mean ſubterfuges, in order to ac- 
compliſh them. a 

DISINHE'RISON. See DISHERISON. 
To DISINHE RIT, v. A. to tut off fiom 


a ritzht to, or deprive of, an inheritance; 


To DISI'NTER, V. A. to take a body 


out of a grave, Figuratively, to diſcover | 


omething concealed by ſome covering or 
Inpediment. © Which a proper education 
might have diſinterred. & 


© DISINTERES'SED. See DISINTE- | | 


RESTED. | 

* DISINTEREST, S. that which is con- 
trary-to a perſon's ſucceſs or proſperity ; a 
4 advantage or loſs. *© The judge is the great 
difintereſt to Rome.“ Glanville, Indifterence 


to, or diſregard of, profit or private ad- 


vantage. | 

DISV/NTERESTED, Adj. not influenced 
by any views of private lucie, or advantage; 
ſuperior to any ſelfiſh motives. | 

To DVSJOIN, V. A. [dejoindre, Fr.] to 
ſeparate or divide things which are united ; 
to part. | | 

To DI'SJOINT. V. A. to put out of 
Joint; to ſeparate things at the place where 
they are cemented or jo.ned together; to 
carve or cut in pieces, by ſeparating the 
joints from each other; to make incohe- 
rent; to deſtroy the connection of words, or 
ſentences, © Her words dizjointed.”” Smith. 
Neuierly, to fall aſunder, or. In pieces. 

DIS ju NCTION, S. [diguniio, Lat.] 
ſeparation; or the act of dividing things or 


perſons. The digjunction of the body and 


the ſoul. South. a 1 

Dis Ju NCTIVE, Adj. [digan#ivur, Lat.] 
diſunitipg; not proper for union. In Gram- 
mar, applied to ſuch particles as denote a ſe- 
paration or contraſt; I love him or I 
fear him; the word or is a disjunQive con- 
junction. In Logic, applied to ſuch propo- 
ſions whoſe parts are oppoſed to each other 


by disjunctive particles, thus: © Quantity is 


either length, breadth, or depth.“ In theſe 
propoſitions their truth depends on the imme- 


' diate oppoſit.on.cf the parts, A disjunctive 
ſyliogiſm, is that whoſe major is disjunctive, 


as in the following, the major, or propoſition, 
printed in.Jtahcs, is disjunctiye. The earth 
moves in 4 circle or ellipfis ; but it does not 
move in a circle, therefore it moves in an 
ellipſis. 85 

DISJU!NCTIVELY, Adj. diſtinctiy; ſe- 
parately. 


| DIS 
| DISK, S. {'diſc, Sax. diſcus, Lat.] in Aftros 


into twelve parts. In Optics, the magnitud 
of the glaſs of a teleſcope, or the width o 
its apperture. In Botany, the central, or 
middle part cf radiated flowers, - compoſed of 
ſeveral florets phaced perpendicularly, and 
ſometimes called the pelois or baſon 3 à quoit, 
uſed by the antients. Some whirl the 4. 
Pope. See DISCUS, | 
fection, or benevolence ; an act whereby a 
ing or perſon receives damage or detriment, 


or allienated affection. 
DISLVKE, S, want of approbation or 
eſteem, ſhewed by a perſon's. behaviour and 
actions. N 
To DISLI'KF, V. A. to diſapprove; to 
ook on as improper, or faulty.“ Wheſo- 


ſhew diſguſt, or diſeſteem. | 
To DISLUKEN, V. A, to change the ap- 
| pearance of a thing, or make it look diffe- 
rent from what it Was before. © Diſliken— 
the truth of your own ſeeming.” Shak. 


makes a thing appear different to what it 
was before; the quality which makes a dif- 
ference between things,  _ 
 DISLVKER, S. one who diſapproves 2 
perſon or thing, 
To DVSLOCATE, v. A. [from dis and 
lacatus, of loco, Lat.] to put out of its proper 
place; to disjoint. ; ; 
DISLOCA'TION, S. [from diſlocate] the 
act of putting things A er proper 
places; the ſtate of a thing put out of 'vs 
proper place. In Surgery, a joint put out; 
or the forcing a bone froin its Ae 3 a lux» 
ation. 3 
To DISLO/DGE, v. A, to remove from 
a place,or ſettlement by forte; to drive an 
enemy from a poſt ; to remove an army t 


Shak. Neuterly, to decamp, or go away to 
another place. He reſoly'd—with all his 
legions to diſlodge. Par, A 


diſobedient to a ſovereign, _ 5 
DISLOVALLV, Adj. in a faithleſs, diſs 
obedient, or rebellious manner. | 3 

DISLOYALTY, S. want of fidelity to a 


mnt. CI Eios is 4 95 
DVSMAL, Adj. s mael, Belg. dies malus, 
Lat, an evil % Le which affe cts thy 


mind with horror; melancholy ; gloomy z 
wlll ro: "RE 
DISMA/LLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner ad 
to excite. horror, ſorrow, or melancholy z 
with a ſorrowful or horrid appearance, 
DISMA/LNESS; S. the quality which ex- 
cites horror, melancholy, or ſorrow z — 


nomy, the appearance of the body of the ſun 
or planets, Which is divided by aſtronomers 


DisxINDNEss, S. want of kindneſe, af- 


and is ſuppoſed to be derived from ill-will, 


ever diſlikes, the digreſſions. Temple, To 


2 DISLYKENESS, 8. the quality which 
er 


other quarters, © The Volſcians are diſſadg d. 


DISLOY/AL, Adj. [defeyal, Fr.] falſe of 


ite or appearance of a perſon or thing 


turned out of any 


„546 


communicates the idea of ſomething horrid, 


br forrowful, 


To DISMAUNTLE, V. A. to ftrip a per- 
ſon of any dreſs which ſerved him as an 
ornament, or defence; to ſmooth ; to un 
fold ; to geſttoy. « To diſmantle, ſo many 
folds of favour.” Shak. To deftroy the out- 


er deſtry any thing external.“ His noſe} 1 


| deſmantled. Dryd. 
* To DISMAYSK, V. A. to pull off a maſk ; 


to uncover, 

To DISMAYY, V. A. [de 'mayar, Span.] 

to diſcourage, or dichearten with fear. 
DISMA'Y, S. [deſmayo, Span, ] loſs of 

courage, oceafioned by ſome the object 

or apprehenſion. 

' DiSMA/YEDNESS, S. the fate of mind 


| ariſing from the ſight of ſome frightful object, 


or the apprehenfion of ſome danger. 

To DISME'MBER, V. A. to divide one 
member from another; z to cut or tear to 
pieces. 

To DI/SMISS, v. A. [difmifſer, Lat.] to 
ſend away; to diſcharge from attendance; 
to give leave to depart; te diſcharge from 
ſervice, or from an employment. 4 Rag 

DIS MISSION, S. [ demiffio, Lat.] the act 
pf ſending away; an honourable diſcharge 


which | 


Vor ks or defenc es of a place; to break down 


From an office; deprivation ; or the being 


poſt or office. 
To DISMO'RTGAGE, v. A. to redeem 
from or clear a mortgage, by paying the 


money lent on any lands or eſtate. He 


@ifmortg aged the crown demeſnes.” Hoquel. 
To DISMOUNT, V. A. [demonter, Fr.] 
to unhorſe ; to loſe any preferment or poſt 
of houour; to diſſodge or force cannon from 
their carriages. Nenterly, to alight from an 
horſe ; to deſcend from any eminence or 
high place. 
DISNATTURED, Adj. unnatural; wanting 
the natural affeCtions of humaniry.** Athwart 


diſratur 'd torment.” Shak. 


' DISOBFP/DIENCE, S. a wilful acting con 
trary to the commands or 'prohibitions of a 
ſuperior. 
DISOBE/DIENT, Part. or Adj. guilty of 
acting contrary to the laws, or the com- 
nands of a ſuperior. 


| 


To DISOBE'Y, v. A. to act contrary. to 


the will or commands of a ſuperior; to 
break the laws, by doing ſomething which 


18 forbidden, or refuſing to do ſomething 
that is commanded. | 


DISOBLIGA! FION,S. an act which alie- 
pates the affe d ions of a perſon, or changes 
2 friend into an enemy; an act which occa- 
Hons diſguſt or diſlike, 

To DISOBLVGE, V, A. [pronounced, 
commonly, in imitation of the French, gi/- 


lege] to do „ N which 1 an- 
Fer to diſpleaſe. 0 


A 


; 


| 


DIS 

| DISOBLIGING, Part. or Adj. vnpleaf. 

ing; void of thoſe qualities which atiract 
friendſhip z offenſive, 

DISOBLYGINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to diſpleaſe. 

DISOBLVGINGNESS, s. readineſs to 
diſpleaſe. 

DISO'RBID, Part, [from dis and erb] caſt 
22 its proper orbit or path, within which 

performs its revolutions, « Like 2 ftar 
4 be * Shak, 

DISO/RDER, S. Idi ae Fr.] want of 
method or regular diſtribution ; tumult, or 
confuſſion; breach or violation of laws; 
diſeaſe, generally uſed for ſome ſlight diſeaſe 
d:ſcompoſure of mind, ariſing from the cur- 
bulence of the paſſions. 

To DISO/RDER, V. A. to throw into 
confuſion 3 to deſtroy the regular diſtribution 


of a thing; to ruffle or confuſe; to maks 


ſick, or affect with ſome ſlight Roy to 
diſcompoſe. 

DISO/RDERED, Part. not complyi 
| with law or order, applied to the morals, In- 
diſpoſed,or affected with a ſlight diſeaſe, applied 
to the body. Confuſed, tumultuous, or re- 
* applied to ſtates. Rumpled, applied 

to dreſs 

DISO'RDERLY, Adv. in a manner in- 
conſiſtent with he or virtue, applied to 
morals. In an irregular, or tumultuous man- 
ner, applied to the mot:on of the animal ſpĩ- 
rits or fluids, In a manner wanting met 
applied to the placing of things, to the d ſ- 
tribution of ideas, or the arrangement of ar- 
guments in /carned productions. 

DISO/RDERLY, Adj. acting incoofſtent 
with law or virtue; confuſed, or not regu» 
larly placed ; tumultuous. 

: DISO'RDIN ATE, S. irregular ; not con- 
formable to the rules of virtue. 4 Theſe not 
diſordinate. Milt. 

DISO'RDINATELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to exceed the bounds of temperance, or 
to tranſgreſs the laws of morality. 

To DISPARRAGE, V. A. [from 
Lat ] to match with a perſon or thing w 25 
is 4 _ to diſgrace, by joining a thing | 
of ſuperior excellence with one below it 
to diſgrace or injure by compariſon with ſome- 
thing of leſs value; to treat with contempt 
and Jiſhonour ; to expoſe x to blame, .cen- 
fure or reproach. * 
= DISPARA'GEMENT, S. difqrace, or dif- 

onour done to a perſon or thing by compar- 
ing them with ſamething of inteflor 288 
lence and dignity; diſgrace; Aar; 5 
reproa 
; DISPARA'GER, S. one who wats per- 
ſon or thing with indigaſty; and endeavours 
to leſſen their value by comparing or uniting 
bee, e or below | 

em. 


DISPARATES, 8. plural, — 


| top of the baſe ritg againſt the touch hole, 


ale ring of & p.ece of ordnance. 


neſs quickly or expeditiouſly ; to conclude 


9 d. T 
To DISPPIL, V. A. [diſpeth, Lat. ] to diſ- 
. receipts for making medicines, 


ching contra y to the Jaws; or a relaxation 


jn diſtributing, # 


PREY SE, S. cxevfe; diſpenſation. 
F is ulgefices, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls.” Par. 


Dis 


Lat.] in Logic, things fo unlike, , that they 
cagnst be compared together, cot # 

DISPARITY, S. [diſpar, Lat.] oppoſition 
or difference of qualities; difference in de- 
tree, he her it reſpect rank or Excellence ; 
galikeneſs 5 diſñmihtude. | 


To DISPA/RT, v. A. in Gunnery, to ſet 
s mark on the muzz2le-ring of « piece of ord- 
nance, ſo that a right line taken upon the 
may be parallel to the axis of the contave 


linder. | 
7 DISPARRT, S. the mark ſet en the muz- 


DISPA'SSION, S. freedom frbm the paſ- 
Bons or affections of the mind. 
DISPA/SSIONATE, Adj. free from the 


turbulence of anger, or other paſſions ; calm, | 


and temperate. _ 9 

DISPA/TCH, V. A. * „ Fr.] 
to ſend a perſon or thing away haſtily, Fi- 
3 to ſend out of the world by a 
violent death; to murder; to perform buſi- 


cool, 
Jo 


a buſineſs or affair with another. 5 

DISPATCH, S. quickneſs or expedition 
in perfotming. Figuratively, conduct; ma- 
vagement. You ſhall put this night's buſG- 


neſt into my diſpatch.” Shak, A ro th 
52 


meſſenger ſent in haſte; an expreſs, 

Satches were ſent away.” 
DISPA/TCHFUL, Adj. full of haſte, ex- 
ition, or quickneſs in the performance of 


perſe ; to clear away auy obſtruction, by 
attering or diſſipating it. 
DISPE/NSARY, S. [from ee the 
place where medicines are ſold, and phyſicians 
Lil are made up at a low price, for the bene- 
fit of the poor; a book containing forms or 


DispENSATTION, 8. E Lat.] 
the act of diftributing to ſeveral things or 
parts ; the oeconomy obferved by Providence 
in governing particular ſtates, or in the ge- 
neral diftribut'on of rewards and puniſhments 
fo all mankind; a permiſſion to do fome- 


and ſuſpenſion of the r force for a certain 
time, or on AH occaſion, 
© DISPENSA/TOR, S. [Lat. ] one employed 
Her majeſty made them 
diſpenſatort of her favours. Bacon, 
DISPENSA'/TORY, S. a book containing 
the forms 6r receipts. by which medicines 
are made, See DISPENSaR T. 
To BISPE NSE, v. A. [defpenſer, Fr.] to 
diſtribute or give among ſeveral perſons 3 to 
excuſe Fram, a duty, 


* „ 


| 


| 


| Fr, 
to.ſhew to the fight, or to the underſtanding _ 


DISPE/NSER, 5. one who Gftributch.,. - 


* 


48 
Te DIS PEOPLE, v. A. pronounced dif 


pe to deprive a country of its inhabitants, 
Pilz 4 X 


LER, S. one who deprives a 

N of its inhabitants. | 

. To DISPERSE, V. A. [difperſus, Lat.] 

to ſcatter z- to drive to different parts; to ſe · 

parate a body. of men or mult.tade, | 

DISPER/SEDLY, Adv. in a ſeparate man · 
pajately, | 


ner ; POE ; WE 
DISPER/SEDNESS, 8. the fiat of things | 


or perſons which are divided or ſeparated. 

_DISPE'/RSER,, S. one who ſpreads abroad 
or makes public, by communicating to many, 

.DISPE!/RSION, S. [diſperfio. Lat.] tbe act 
of ſcattering or ſpreading ; the fiate of per- 
ſons which were once united, but are di- 
vided or ſeparated from each other. | 
To DISPI'RIT, v. A. to ftrike with fear; 
or to repreſs the courage of a perſon by ſome 
menace, or 
ſpirits, or deprive a perſon of his natural 
alacrity and vigour, | „ 

; DISPIRV/T DNESS, -S. want of alacrity, 
vigour, or vivacity. 

To DISPLAYCE, V. A. to put out of a 
place; to remove from one place to another; 
to ſuperſede; to remove or aboliſh, in order 
to introduce ſome other perſon or thing in 


t room, . .. . 

DISPLA/CENCY, S. [ diſplatentia, Lat.] 
actions or 1 occafian . 
ſure, diſguſt, or any thing diſpleafing. _ 
To DISPLA'NT, V. A. to remove a plant 


to. ſome other place. Figuratively, ta drive 


a people away from a ſettlement, 


To DISPLA'Y, V. A. [diſphier, deployer, 
deſplegare, Ital. } to 8 pie; of wide 


to explain a thing minutely ; to ſet oftentae 
tiouſly to view. In Carving, to cut up 8 


crane, &c, - . 
DISPLAYY, S. the a of exhibiting a 
thing to view, in order to diſcover its 
and excellencies. _ 3 . 
DISPLA!YED, Part, in Heraldry, applied 
to a bird in an erect poſture, with ns wings 
3 or ſtretched out. 8 
ISPLEASANT, Adj. di ſagreeable or of- 
fenſfive to the ſenſes. What to one is 3 


moſt greatful odour, to another is noxious | 


and diſplaaſant. Glanv. 


To DISPLE!/ASE, v. A. [pronounced.ui/- 


pleſe] to offend, or make angry ; to do a thing 
which will raiſe the ill - will of a perſon, or 
forfeit his eſteem. To diſguſt, or raife an 
averhon, applied to the ſenſes. ($6 


DISPLE/ASINGNESS, S. the quality of 


creating diſlike, or being diſagreeable either 
tothe ſenfes or judgment. OO - 

DISPLE/ASURE, S. a diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tion; uneafineſs, or pain; that which will 
affend a perſon; anger proceeding from ſome 
offenee given, Of from - ſomething which 
was Gifagreeablez a flats of 


* 


ties 
. 


ill treatment; to exhauſt the 


— 


diſgrace, 
wherein 


5, 
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| DIS 
 Wlinrein 6 pirfon hes loſt the favour of an- 


| other. | | 
'To DISPLO/DE, V. A, [diſplode, Lat.] 


„r eee with u 500 noife, © In 


poſture to diſp/ode their * fire —of thut- 
der. Par. 
DISPO/RT; 8. 27 & ; paſtime; 


diverſion, „ Ug'd—to ſuch 2 ” Par, 


"Freon, 8. [from diſpeſe,] the a& 
of regulating any thing; diftribution 3 dif- 
penſation ; the right beflowing ; manage- 
ment; government, including implicit ſub- 
miſſion to authority, “ Putting our mints 


into the diſpeſal of others,” Locle. 


To DISPO'SE, v. A. [difpoſer, Fr. from | ing 
 Eſpons, Lat.] to employ or apply to any ufe ; 


to beſtow, or give j to ſpend or lay out mo- 


| ney; to tura to any particular end; to adopt, 


urpoſe ; to influence 


fic, or form for any p 
to place in 


the mind; to regulate or adjuſt ; 
any condition; to ſell ; to get rid of. 

- DISPO'/SER, 8. 4 perſon who has the 
management of any affair or money; he that 
gives, 'beftows, or regulates z a director; one 
who diftributes without eontrouls and in an 
I manner, 

DISPOSITION, 8. je, Lat.] a 
regular arrangement, Fr co or order of 
the patts of a thing, or ſyſtem, which diſ- 
covers art, method and prudence; natural 


fitneſs or tendency ; n bent, or 


temper of the mind v of kindneſs or 
in-will. « Phe dif ions of each people to- 
wards the other.“ Swift, Applied to the 


mind, when the power and ability of doing 
any thing is forward and ready, on every oc- 
vations to breale into action. 

- DISPO'SITOR, 8. in Aſtrology, the ſup- 
* lord of the fign in which u planet is, 
and the ruler of its influence, 

To 9 V. A. to turn gelbe 
out of a I which he is maſter of; «To 


ple 


— — blame; or che act of 
finding fault; cenſure; reproach, 
To DISPRAISE, V. N. to blame; to 
find fault withs to 2 ö 
finds fault. 

"DISPRAVISINGLY, Adr. with blame, 


T0 DISPRE/AD, V. A. to ſpread abroad; 

. tosſpread different ways. 
ISPROO'E, S. confutation; or the prov- 

Ing a tHing to be falſe. 


 DISPRO/FIT, 8. lofs 3- damage that by] eta 


which a thing is rendered lefs valuable, or a 
on receives loſs, 
DISPROPO/RTION, 8. the diſagree - 

ment between the quality or quantity of dif- 

[_ things, or the parts iſ the ſame thing. 


0 B king- 


7 


- To DISPROPO'RTION, V; A; to join 


5 


want of agreement with 


. 


DIS 
things lia do whe at — 


each other in quantity ot quality 
DISPROPU/KTIONA is Ad. diſa- 
grecing in quantity ; not well ſuited or pro- 
to ſometHinig elſe. 
Den S. the 


ſize, or ſymmetry. 


diſa i Sn value 
with 1 ee n of 


DISPROPORTIONATE, Adj. diſogres 
ing in quantity ot value with ſomething elſe; 
wanting fi try. 

DISPROPO/RTIONATELY Adv; want- 
ſymmetry. 

To DISPRO/ VE, V. A. to confute an 4. 
ſertion 5 to dev a thing or praftice io be in- 
confiftent with truth, law, or morality. 


DISPRO/VER, 8. one der confutes, or 


proves a thing or arguinent to be fale, or 
erroneous, 

DISPU'NISHABLE, Adj. in Law, with« 
out ſome penal clauſe or article ſubjecting a 
perſon to make good any loſs or damage. 
% Not diſpunifhable of . Swift. 

DIS PUT TABLE, Adj. that which may 
admit of argements both for and againſt it; 
liable to diſpute; lawful to be conteſted. 

DISPU/TANT, 3. [diſputani, 


323 againſt, or oppoſes the wg Fin 


DISPUTA/TION, 8. [diſpztatio, Lat. ] 
the art of oppoſing the ll aps of othe:s ; 
controverſy, or argument produced either in 


Favour of one's own ſentiments, or in oppo- 
ftion to thoſe of another. Pg 


DISPUTA/FIOQUS, Aq. fond . 
fing the opinions of others; given to de 
or cavilliag. 

DISPU/FATIVE, Adj. diſpoſed to 
the opinions of others ; fond of con 

cavilling, 

To DISPUNTE, v. N. L 225 do 
oppoſe the ſenti ment or „ e 
to deny and argue againſt any received — 


jon. Actively; to contend for a thing either 


by words or actions; to eppoſe or queſtion ; 
to diſcuſs a queſtion z : to think ou. Dif- 


pute it like a man. That. 


reſpect to quantity, _ 
DISPROPO/RTIONAL, Adj. waſuitable 


4 


DESPU/TE; S. the act of 2 


bringing arguments againſt the 22 
{ other ; controverſy, - 


DISPU/TER, 8. one engaged in, of fork 


DIQUATIFGATION, t 8. that which 
renders a perſon unfit for the diſcharge of an 


75 ALF, V. A. to make un- 
fit; to difabie by ſome natural or legal ims 


1 of controverſy,” 


3 to exempt or diſable from any. 


right, claim, or practice, by law. 


DISQUIET, S. uneaſineſs; Low goo 


want of eaſe of mind; —— 


Y 7 þ " pis- 


| DI | 
„ 4 | 


mand. 

To DISQUTET, V. A. to diſturb the 
mind of a perſon by ſome diſagreeable and 

calamitous object; to fret; to vet; to make 

uneaſy, - ; 
DISQUIETER, S. a diſturber; or one 

who renders another uneaſy in mind, :; 
 DISQUYVETLY, Adv. anxiouſly ; in ſuch 

a manner as to diſturb, or make uneaſy, 
DISQUYETNESS, S. the ſtate of a per- 


ſon who is diſpleaſed with bis preſent condi- | 
tion, involved in troubles and dangers, or af-, 


frighted by ſome impending evil. 


.. DISQUVETVUDE, S. uneafineſs, or dif. 


turbance of mind; anxiety; want of tran- 
' DISQUISI'TION, 8. [diſquifitio, Lat.] 
an act of the mind, whereby it examines in- 
to a ſubject in order to underſtand its import - 
ance, to foreſee its conſequences, and to find 
out what may be urged either for or againſt 
it; a ſtrict ſearch, ſcrutiny, or examination 
of a thing or matter. 
DISREG ARD, S. flight notice; con- 
tempt; neglect; diſeſteem. | 
To DISREGA/RD, V. A. to take no no- 
tice of; to ſlight; to neglect; to contema. 
DISREGA'RDFUL, Adj. vegligent ; 
contemptuous; or making a ſmall account 
either of perſons or things. 
DISREGA'/RDFULLY, Adv. in a negli- 
gent, contemptuous, or ſlighting manner. 
DISRE'LISH, S. a bad taſte; diſguſt, or 
diſlike, applied to the taſte, | 
To DISRE!LISH, V. A. to make a thing 
nauſeous ; to affect the taſte with a diſagree- 
able ſenſation, Figuratively, to diſlike ; to 
want a taſte for. | 
DISREPUT A'TION, S. diſgrace ; or 
that which will leſſen a perſon's character 
or fame. . | 8 | 
DISREPU!TE, S. an ill character; loſs 
of reputation or eſteem ; reproach, 
- _ DISRESPE!CT, S. incivility ; want of 
eſteem; a behaviour which approaches to 
rudeneſs, | EE. 
DISRESPE/CTFUL, Adj. uncivil; with- 
out eſt: m; unmannerly. _ 
DISRESPE'/CTFULLY, Adv. in an un- 
-civil, irreverent, or unmannerly manner. 
To DISRO'BE, V. A. to undreſs or ſtrip 
a a perſon of cloaths. Figuratively, to lay aſide; 
to diveſt, applied to the mind. Who will 
be perſuaded to diſrobe himſelf at once of all 
his old opinions. Locke, | 
 » DISRU'PTION, S. the act of breaking 
or burſting aſunder ; a breach, or rent. | 
_ - DISSATISFA'CTION, S. the ſtate of a 
perſon who is not contented with his preſent 
condition, but wants ſomething to complete 
his with or happineſs ; diſcontent. 
- -DISSATISFA/CTORINESS, S. icabili- 


DIS 
| DISSATISFA/CTORY, Adj, that whith 
is not able to produce content, 85 
To DISSA'TISFY, V. A. to diſcon- 
tent; to diſpleaſe; to want ſome quality re- 
quiſite to pleaſe or content. Fe 
To DISSE CT, V. A. ¶ diſſectum, ſupine 


parts of an animal body with a knife, in or- 


Es to divide and examine a ſubject mi · 
nute 5. ' 5 8 'F 
DISSE'CTION, S. in Anatomy, the act 
of cutting or dividing the ſeveral parts of an 
animal body aſunder, in order to examine in- 
to their nature and reſpective uſes; to divide 
the ſeveral parts of | a plant, leaf, or any 


mutual connection of their ſeveral parts, com- 
poſitions, and, workmanſhip, | 
DISSEI/ZOR, S. one who deprives ot 
diſpoſſeſſes another of his right, CS 
To DISSE/MBLE, V. A. [diſimub, Lat. 
diſimuler, Fr.] to hide or conceal under a 
falſe appearance ; to pretend that to be which 


DISSE/MBLER, S. one who conceals his 


a falſe and ſpecious appearance; an hypo- 


cricte. 

DISSE'MBLINGLY, Adv. in an hypocri- 
tical manner; in ſuch a manner as to con- 
ceal one's real ſentiments under a falſe and 
ſpecious appearance, ; 


tum, ſupine of diſſemiao] to ſcatter ſeed; to 
ſow, Figuratively, to ſpread abroad, or pro 
pagate a report. ; 

DISSEMINA'/TION, 8. & yp 
Lat.] the act of ſowing; the act of ſpread- 
ing abroad, or propagating a report. 


a doctrine. N „ be 
DISSE/NSION, 8. ¶ diſſenſ, Lat.] dif- 
ference or diſagreement in opinion or politics; 
a breach of union; contention z or warm op- 
poſition. . 


DISSE/NTIOUS, Adj. diſpoſed to firife ; 


| quarrelſome ; factious. 


To DISSE/NT, v. N. [difſentie, Lat.] to 
diſagree in opinion; to think differently j te 
be of a contrary nature; to differ, 


opinion; avowal or declaration of difference: 
of opinion. WI 
DISSENTY'/NEOUS, Adj. diſagreeable; 
inconſiſtent, | "i | 161 
DISSE'NTER, S. one who diſagrees, or 
declares bis diſagreement with reſpe& to an 
opinion; one who feparates from the com- 
munion of the church of England, i 
DISSERTA'TION, S. [ diſertatio, Lat.] 
a ſet diſcouiſe or treatiie. 5 


2 i 


ty or want of power to give content. 


3 * 
. 


| 


of diſſecto, Lat.] in Anatomy, to divide the 


der to conſider each of them apart. Figura- 


piece of work, in order to examine into the 


is not, Nevterly, to play the bypocrite, _ 
real deſigns, temper, or diſpoſition, under 


To DISSEMINATE, V. A. [ diſemina - 


DISSEMINA/TOR, S. he that ſows, 
Figuratively, one who ſpreads or propagates - 


J Ro ory TT Iy oT T ITYT NT Z. E. S. 8 ; 


DISSE'/NT, S. diſagreement ; difference of _ 
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« BESSPRVICE, s. harm; hurt; a pre- its parts with moiſture, or heat; to melt, or 


Judice or ill turn done to a perſon or thing. 
DiSSERVICEABLE, Adj. that which 


will hinder the advantage of a perſon or thing; 
rious ; hurtful. | 


liquify ; to deſtroy; to ſeparate; to breale 
the ties of any thing; to part perſons whe 
are united by any bonds, or the force of mu- 


| tual affection; to clear vp a doubt or diffi- 


*DISSE/RVICEABLENESS, S. that which culty. 4 To difolre doubts,” Day: v. 16, 


binders the accompliſhing ſome end; hurt; 
miſchief ; damage; injury ; harm. 

To DISSE'VER, V. A. [the particle dis 
added to , does not alter its fignifica- 
tion, an impropriety obſerved in ſome other 


| DISSO/LVENT, S. that which 
werds of our language, viz, diſannul, @c,] , the parts of any thi 


To break up or di ſeharge an afſembly, © 

DISSO/LVENT, Adj. [diffekvens, Lat.] 

having the power of ſeparating, or breaking 
the un on of the particles of a bod. 
ſeparates 


3 hs 
to break or part in two; to ſeparate; to * DISSOLVER, . that which has the 


vide. | . 
- DISSUMILAR, Adj. diſſimilis, Lat.] dif- 
fering in quality or ſhape from the thing 


different kind or nature. 


- DISSIMILA/RITY, S. unlikeneſs in qua- 
ity, temper, or diſpoſition. : 
- . DISSIMPLITUDE, S. difference of form 


or quality; want of reſemblance with a thing 


compared, | 3 
DISSIMULA/TION.,S. [drffimu/atio, Lat.] 
the act of putting on a falſe appearance, in 


order to conceal one's intention, or diſpoſi- 


which it is compared with; unlike ; of . ſolved in, or abandoned to plegſures ; 


power of meſtipg, hquif, ing, or breaking 
the union of the particles of any thing. 
DVSSOLUTE, *S. [diffoluras, _— diſ- 
ooſe 3 
wanton; or unreftrained by the rules of mo- 
rality, the orders of government, or the laws 
of religion. n ? | 
 DVSSOLUTELY, Adv. in fuch a man- 


ner as is inconſiſtent with virtue, govern- 
ment, or religion, In Debauchery, without 
reffraint.” © ' e o9E 

- DVSSOLUTENESS, 8. looſenefs of man- 
ners; a conduct regulated by no laws, and 


tion; then vuſcd in a bad ſenſe, Sometimes ſubjected to no reſtraint ; wantonneſs ; de- 


a bare concealment of one's mind, which is 
confiftent with prudence, and reconcileable 
with virtue and honefty, 

- DI'SSIPABLE, Adj, eaſily ſeparated and 
ſcaitered, | CE 
To DUSSIPATE, V. A. [Aififatus, Lat.] 
to ſeparate any collection, and diſperſe the 
parts at a d ſtance; to divide the attention 
between a diverſity of objects, and thereby 
render it impoſſible to fix to any with intenſe- 
ne's ; to ſquander wealth; to ſpend a for- 
tune. 8 ED | 

© DESSIPAYTION, S. [Fr. diffifatio, Lat.] 
the act of ſeparating the parts which form 


any collection, maſs, or body; the flate of | 


the parts of a body ſeparated, and at a diſ- 
tance from each other, Figuratively, inat- 
tention ; attention divided among a variety 


of gbjects, and thereby rendered incapable to 


fix on any with intenſeneſs, 
To DISSO/CIATE, v. A. [difſciatam, 


| ſupine of difocro, Lat.] to ſeparate things 


or perſons which are united, 


© DISSO'LVABLE, Adj. from d ſve, Lat,] 


that which is capable of having its parts ſe- 
parated by moiſture, or the action of ſome 


fluid. Not diſſebvable by the moiſture of 


the tongue,” Newt. pe. Diſſoluble is more 

generally uſed, | | | 
DISSO'LUBLE, Adj. [difſlubilis, Lat.] 

eapable of having its parts ſeparated by moi- 
re or heat. 

- DISSOLUBI'LITY, 8. the poſſibility of 

having its parts ſeparated or liquified ty moi- 

ſture or heat. | 1 8 
To DISSO'/LVE, V. A. [ adiſſelvo, Lat.] 


bauchery; wiekedneſs. 

DISSOLU'TION, S. the act of ſeparat- 
Ing the particles of a body, or liquifying and 
melting by heat and morſture ; the deftruc- 
tion of any thing by the ſeparation of its 

parts; the ſubſtance or body formed by melt, 
ing a thing; death, or the ſeparation of the 
| 3 and ſoul; the act of breaking up, dif- 
| miffing, or putting an end to an aſſembly. 
« The diſſelution of the parliament,” Licen- 
| tiouſneſs ; or diſregard of virtue or religion: 
more commonly ftiled d;fſo/nteneſs. An uni- 
verſal &fſolation of manners began to prevail. 
Atrerbury. ot 3.44 & 8 a RW 

DI'SSONANCE, S. [Fr, diſenans, Lat.] 
a mixture of harſh and unharmonious ſounds; 
diſcord, ' *- EI Ir f 

DFSSONANT, Adj, [difonans, Lat. 
founding harſh and ee to the en 
Figuratrvely, inconfiſtent ; diſagreeing, uſed 
with from, but moſt properly with to.“ What 
can be more diſſonant from reaſon. ' Haſte, 
«Any thing diſſorant to truth.“ Sourb. 

To DISSUA'DE,. v. A. [difſuodeo, Lat.] 
to make uſe of argumen's to hinder a perſort 
from doing ſomething which' be intends ; to 
repreſent a thing as improper, or diſadvanta- 


eous. 
" DISSUA'DER, S. one who endeavours, 
by argument, to divert a perſon from a de- 
fign or undertaking. © ' , © KY 
DISSUA'SION, S. an argument or mo- 
tive made uſe of to divert or hinder a perſon 
from clofing with any deſign, or engaging in 
an undertaking, 3 
DISSUA'SIVE, Adj. tending to divert 
or turn afide from any purpoſe or deſign. 


io dgſtroy the form of a ching by ſeparating 
8 i 


F 2 DIS. 


DIS 


- DISSU'ASIVE, s. a motiye or 


made uſe of to prevail on a perſon to decline 
a defign, or purluit, 
-. DISSY'/LLABLE, S. Mentee, Gr.] 
in Grammar, a word of two ſyllables. 
DI'STAFF, S. 72 Sax. from dic, 
Belg. a thigh, and Jlaff, a ſtick, on ac- 
eount of its being ſypported by thoſe. parts, 
according to Minſhew; but couzy, Belg. for, 
or hemp, according to Skinner] the ſtaff or 
| Kick, on the extremity of whieh the tow or 
hemp is faſtened for ſpinning, Figuratively, 
2 female. © A difaff in the throne,” Dryg. 
Ta DISTA'IN, V. A. to mark a thing 
with a different colour; to ſpoil the colour 
of a thing, Figuratively, to blot ; to mark 
with infamy ; to pollute, or defile. 1 
DISTANCE, S. [Fr, diflantia, Lat.] the 


ſpace, or ages of ground between any two 


objects, applied to place or ſituation ;. a ſpace 
marked in a courſe wherein race-horſes run, 
The ſpace between a thing preſent, and one 
that is paſt or future, applied to time. Diſ- 
tinction, applied to — A modeſt and 
reſpectful behaviour, oppoſed to famjiarity. 
A 9 of 4 Ban; reſerve; cool - 
N., n e 
' T6 DISTANCE, v. A. 82838 
the view; to place f 


g ſtance - poſt. Figuratively, to ſurpals a per- 
ſon in the abilities of 2 mind. 3 

DISTANT, Adj. [Fr. & ant, Lat.] far 
from, applied to place. Apart, feparate, 
aſunder, applied to ſituation, or the ſpacg 
between two or more bodies, Removed from 


the preſent inſtant, applied to time paſty o 


£ To DISTA'STE, V. A. to 8 
diſagreeable or nauſeous taſte; to affe& the 
taſte with a diſagreeable l 


' DISTA/STEFUL, Adi. affecting the pas 
late, er organ of taſte, with a nauſesus or 
d:ſ2greeable ſenſation; that which gives of- 
fence, or is unpleaſing; ſhewing ill-will, or 
iſguſt, 4 Difiafteful looks. Shak.. 
DISTE/MPER, S. a diſproportionate 
mixture of ingredients. In Medicine, ſome 
diſorder of the animal machine, occafiened 
by the redundancy of ſome morbid humours; 
a diſorder of the mind, arifing from the 
recominance of any paſſion or appetite ; 
want ef due ballance between, contraties; 
3ſ1-humour. Tumultuous diſorder, or con- 
fuſion, applied to ſtates, In Paisting, the 
mixing or tempering the colours with ſize, 
whit:s of eggs, and other ſubſtances, beſides 


4» , . 


pain water and oil. 


To DISTE/MMPER, V. A. to weaken | 


health ; to affect with ſome diſeaſe ; to dif- 
order; to fill the mind with perturbation or 
confuſion. To zender rebellieus, or &#-f- 


* 


ſected, applied to ſtates. 


tion; to dif- 


2 


1 
* 


N 


þ 


| 


518 
DISTEMPERATE, Adj. immoderate; 
«© The ate heat.” high, | 
DISTEMPERATURE, S. exceſs. of 
heat, cold, or other qualities, Vieleng 


.| commotions, applied to government. Per- 


turbation of mind; confuſion ;- mixture of 
contrary qualities or extremes, aged 

To DISTE/ND, v. A. [difendo, Lat.] to 
firetch by filling; to ſtretch out in breadth. 
_ DISTE/NT, S. the ſpace through which 
any thing is ſpread or ſtretched; breadth. 
c Diſended one fourteenth part longer; 


which addition of dj/ient will add much to 


their beauty. Morton. x EM 

DISTE/NTION,. S. {diftentio, Ist.] the 
act of ftretthing out 3 breadth, or the ſpace 
which is occupied by a thing diſtended ; the 
act of ſeparating olle thing from another. 

DVSTICH, 8. Ede Lat.] in Poetry, 
a couplet; a couple of lines; a poem con- 


fiſting only of two verſes; a theme or ſub- 
ject treated of, and compriſed in two lines. 


drop, or fall by drops, To drop or fall gen- 
ty, applied to fluids ; to extract the v:rtues 
of ingredients by means of a ſtill, , _... 

DISTILLA'TION, S. [dißillatio, Lat. ] 
the act of ſeparating the oily, watery, or 


3 r. ſpirituous parts of inxredients, incloſed in a 
to leave behind at à race the length of a 


fill, by means of fire, or by the heat of 
dung; the act of falling in drops; that 
which deſcends in drops from a ill, A 


DISTVLLATORY, Adj, belonging to, 


or uſed in diſtilling. 5 
_ DISTVLLER, S. one who makes and 
ſells diflilled liquors, | 


| . 8. the buſineſs, trade, 


or employment of a diſtiller, 
DIS TNC T, Adj. I diſinclus, Lat] differ. 
ent both in number and kind; ſeparate; 
apart; aſunder; cleared and unconfuſed; 
marked out, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed from 
ay Sew = | 3 1 
IS TNC TION, S. [Fr, d Hinctio, Lat.] 
a note which ſhews the difference between 


wo or more objects; a mark of ſuperiority; 
chat by which one "thing or perſon differs 


from another; diffecence made between per- 
ſons of various ages, ſexes, or ranks ; oivi- 
ſion into different parts; diſcernment ; 
judgment; high rank, or fet above others 
by honour or title. | 

DISTINCTIVE, Adj. that » hich mani- 
feſts or marks the difference between per- 
ſons or things; having the power to diſtin- 
guiſh or perreive the difference between 
things ; judicious. + i | 
| DISTINCTIVELY, Adv. in right. or- 
der; without confuſion. . 


* 


* 


one part with another ; plainly ; clearly. 


DISTI/NCTNESS, S. a nice or accurate 


obſervation of the d fferenre between things; 
2 ſeparation of things cither external y, or 
nn r 


BisTENCTLV, Adv. without confof ng 


DI 
in the mind, which renders their difference 


| from each other manifeſt and eaſily per- 
_ ceived, | 9 
0 DISTINGUISH, V. A. [difingie, 


Lat } to note the difference between things; 


to ſeparate from others by ſome mark of ho- 
| nourz to divide by notes ſhewing the differ- 


ence between things, in other reſpeOs like 
each other ; to perceive ; to-diſcern eritical- 
ly ; to conſtitute a difference; to ſpecificate 
to malce knowh, or to make eminent. 
 DISTYNGUISHABLE, Adi. that which 


may be ſeparated or exfily knowny on ateount 


of its difference from another z wotthy of 
note or rega · d. 
- DISTVNGUISHED, Adj. eminent or ex- 


| traordinary; eaſily to be ſeen from others on 


account of ſome remerkebie difference of eu- 
cellenee. | 
 DISTI'NGUISHER, 8. one who fees 
and notes the difference of things with accu- 
racy ; a judicious obſerver, *. 
- DISTYNGUISHINGLY, Adv. w'th ſome 
mark which renders a difference remarkable. 
- DISTYNGUISHMENT, S. the obfer- 
vation of the difference between things. 
+ To DISTO'RT, V. A. ſdiflertas, Lat. 
from dijio- veo, ava to twiſt ; . to deform 
þy uncouth or irregular motions z to put out 
ef its natural ſtate and cendition. Diffore 
the underſtanding.“ Tillatſ. To wicft an 
expreſſion from its true meaning. | 
DISTO'RTION, 8. {[di/ftercio, Lat.] in 
Medicine, a contraction of one fide of the 
mouth, by a convulſion of the muſcles of 
one (ide of the face; an irregular motion, by 
which any of the parts of animal bodies are 


rendered deformed. - 


To DISTRA'CT, [participle paſſive diſ- 
tracted, formerly diftraught; from diflratius, 
participle of difrabo, Lat.] to pull a thing 
different ways at the ſame time; go 
to part, © Diſira your army. k. To 
draw or turn to different points ; to fill and 
attract the mind with different views or con- 
ſiderations 3 to make a perſon mad. © Fetch 
my poor di/ira&e4 huſband home. Shak, 

DISTRA'/CTEDLY, Adv. after the man- 


mer of 3 madman. 


' DISTRA/CTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a 
perſon who is mad from too great a variety 
bf purſuits. | 

DISTR A'CTION, 8. . Lat.] 
ſeparation; divifien, © His power went 
out in ſuch diftra#ions as—beguiled all ſpies. 
Shak. Conſuſion, applied to politics. A ſtate 
in which the attention is called to different, 


and ſometimes contrary objects; perturba- 


tion of mind; madneſs, 

To DISTRA/IN, V. A. [deflraindre, Fr. 
d{firinge, Lat.] in Law, to ſeize the proper 
ty - another for debt. Neuterly, to make 
2 ure. : : : 

DISTRA'INER, S. he that ſeizes for debt. 


DIS 

DISTRA!'INT, $S. in Law, the A of 
ſeising, or that which is ſcized for debt. 
DESTRE/Ss, S. [&frefſe, Fr.] in Law, 
any thing ſeized or diftrained for rent on- 
paid, or duty unyerformedy the act of mak- 
ing a ſeizure. Frguratively, any calam ty er 
loſs which reduces a perfon to great incon- 
venience or miſcry; the Rate or condition 
of a perſon Who has not the neceffities to 
ſopply the catis of nature, 4 
J DISTRESS, V. A. in Law, to ſeim 
for rent unpaidz to harraſs, or reduce 10 
miſery. | 
DIiSTRE/SSFUL, Adj. miſferible;wretch- 
ed; involved in calamities which deprive © 
_—_ of the comtorts and comveniencies of 

e. y 
To DISTRI'BUTE, V. A. {difiriduer 
ſupine of diffribvo, Lat.] to otvide — 
different or ſeveral perſons ; to diſpoſe or Gt 
in order. | 

DISTRVBUTER, S. one who befiaws er 
diftributes, _ - 

DIS'FRIBUTTION, S. the ſharing or &. 
viding amongſt many; the act of giving cha 
rity ; the thing giveſt in ams. In Logic, 
the dftinftion of an univerfal whote into ſe- 
veral kinds of ſpecies, 

DISTRVBUTIVE, Agj. that which i 
employed in affigning portions to others 7 
that which diſtinguiſhes à general ferm into 


its various ſpecies. 


DISTRVBUTIVELY, Adv. fingly ; par- 
ticularly. In Logic, in a manner which ex- 
preſſes fingly all the particulars inciuded. in 
a general term. 

DISTRICT, S. [diſtricrus, Lat.] in Law, 
circuit or territory, in which a perſon may 
be compelled to appearance; the circuit or 
territory within which a perſon's jurifdic- 
tion or authority is confined ; a region or 
country. ea 

To DISTRU'ST, V. A. to ſuſpect; is 
look on a perſon as one who ought not to be 
confided in; to be diffident. 15 

DISTRU'ST, S. lofs of credit; want of 
eonſidence in another; ſuſpicion of a per- 
ſon's fidelity or ability; diffidence, | 

DISTRU!STPFUL, Ad}. ſuſpicious ; dif- 
fident of the fidelity or ability of arother ; 
timorous. ' 

DISTRU/STFULLY, Adv: in a manner 
which ſhews ſuſpicion or diffidence. 

DISTRU!'STrULNESS, S. the ſtate ＋ 
being fefpicions of the fidel ty or ability of 
_—_ er; want 1 V. K. ffurds 1 

o DISTU/RB, V. A. [4 „La. t 
perplex, difquiet, make 4 or gl 
of tranquillity z to confound ; to interrupt or 
hinder the contirivation of any action. 

' DISTU'!RBANCE, S. interiautidri, er 
that which cauſes any ſtep, of hinders the; 
continuaticn of an action; confuſion, or diſ- 


— 


7 
* 


o der of mind. Tumolt, oproat, or „d- 


DIY | 
Kan of the peace, applied to government. 
DISTU/RBER, S. one who breaks the 

peace, cauſes tumults or public diſorders, or 

affects the mind of another with confuſion, 
trouble, anxiety, and uncaſineſs. 

Dis UNION, S. ſeparation or d sjunction. 
Figuratively, breach of concord, or diſagree - 
ment between friends, whereby they ſeparate 
or withdraw from each other, ED 

To DISUNVTE, V. A. to part or divide 


that wh'ch- was united before; to ſeparate | 
TE 2 | recede farther from each other, applied to the 


er part friends or allies. | | 
DISU/NITY, S. the ſtate of actual ſepara- 
tron. © Drſunity is the natural property of 
matter.. Mere . 
DISU SAGE, S. the leaving off a practice 
or cuſtom by degrees. - a 
DISU'SE, S. want of cuſtom or practice; 
the breaking off or diſcontinuing a cuſtom, 
r practice. b 
To DVSUSE, V. A. to ceaſe to make uſe 
of, or 8 to lay aſide or quit a cuſtom 
ar practice, | 
_ DITCH, S. [d&ic, diik, Erfe, dige, Dan. 
dick, Belg. digue, Fr.] a trench made to ſe- 
parate and defend grounds ; any long, narrow 
cavity for med in the ground for holding water. 
In Fortification, a trench formed by digging 
between the ſcarp and c.unterſcarp of a fort, 
and is either d:y, or filled with water. 
* DITHYRA'MBIC, S. [ditbyrambus, Lat.] 
E.9ugapaBog, Gr.] a ſpecies of poetry, full of 
nas; mr and poetical rage, ſo named from 
the Dithyrambus or ode formerly ſung in ho- 
nour of Bacchus, and partaking of all the 


warmih of ebiiety: ſtill ia uſe among the | 


Italians. 15 
DlrTATNDER, S. in Botany, the ſame 
a5 pepper wort. c Fn 
DITTANY, S. [difamnus abus. Lat.] in 
Botany. Its empalement is compoſed of five 
oblong petaſs ending in points; a very orna- 
mental plant for gardens; its roots are eſteemed 
cordial, cephalic, reſiſting putrefaction and 
poiſon; uleſul in malignaut peſtilential diſ- 
u mpers, and epilepſies, 
_ DVTTY, S. [dicb:, Belg, dichunm, Lat.] a 
oem ſet to muſic; a ſong, 

Di/VAN, S. [Arab.] a council-chamber, 
wherein juſtice is adryiniſtered among the 
eaſtern nations ; a counſel of eaſtern princes. 
Figuratively, any council aſſembled. © The 
conſult of the dire diwan,”* Pepe, 

To DIVA/RICATE, V. A. [divaricatus,. 
of diwvarics, Lat.] to part in two. Neuterly, 
to become parted, or to divide into two. 

DIVARICA'TION, S. a partition of a 
thing into two. Figuratively, diviſſon, or 
difference of opinions. 5 

To DIVE, V. N. ¶daupgan, Goth. dyppan, 
dippan and dopperan, Sax doopen, Belg. daibano, 
Span. tepete, Ruſſ. ropiti, Dalm. ropec, Pol.] 
to go voluntarily under water; to go under 
water and remain there ſome t.me, in queſt 


5 Div 
of ſomething loft, Figuratively, to make ſtriet 
enquiry or examination; to go to the bottom 
of any queſtion, ſcience, or doQrine. 


| D/IVER,S. one who goes voluntarily under 


| 


g 


water; one who profeſſes te go under water 
in queſt of things loſt by ſhipwreck, Sc. 


Figuratively, one who makes himſelf maſter 


of any branch of ſcience z one who goes to 


| the bottom of an affair, © A diver into cauſes,” 


MWotton. 3 | EH 
To DIVE/RGE, v. N. [divergo, Lat.] to 
rays of light which proceed from one point. 
DIVER/GENT, Part. or Adj. [ divergent, 
Lat.] in Geometry, applied to thoſe lines 
which conftantly recede from each other. In 
Op'jcs, applied to thoſe rays, which, proceed- 
ing from a point of a viſible object, ſeparate 
and continually depart from one another, in 
proportion to their diſtance from the object. 
DP VERS, Adj. [diverſus, Lat.] ſundry g 
ſeveral 3 more than one. | x 
DIVERSE, Adj. [diverſss, Lat.] different 
in form or nature; various; in different di- 
recti ons, or contrary ways, His papers light 
fly. diwey/e toſt in air.. Pf. 


DIVERSIFICA'TION, 'S. the act of 


changing forms or qualities; variation; a 
mixture of different colours; change or al- 
3 % A diverſification of the will.“ 

le. 5 8 ieee 

To DIVERSIFY, v. A. [I verſßer, Fr.] 
to make different from another, or from itſelf ; 
to vary; to mark with various colours; t 
variegate. | 


DIVE RSITION, S. [from divert] the act of 
turning a thing aſide from its couiſe; ſome- 


thing which unbends the mind, by taking it 


off from intenſe application or care; ſome- 


thing. lighter than amuſement, and leſs for- 
cable than pleaſure ; ſport z the public exhi- 
b:tions of ſhews, plays, operas, &c, which 


unbend the mind. In War, the aft of draw- © 
ing off an enemy from ſome deſign, by an 


attack made at fome other place. 
DIVE'RSITY, S. [diverfire, Fr, diverſitas, 


Lat. ] differente which diſtinguiſhes things trom | 


each other; variety; variegation, or a com- 

poſition of different colours.“ Bluſhing in 

bright dizerfities of day. Pope, 1 
DIVE/RSELY, Adv. in different ways, me- 


thods, or manners; in different directions, or 


towards different points. O' er life's vaſt 
ocean diverſely we ſail. Pope. | 

To DIVE'RT, V. A. ae, Lat. ] to 
turn aſide from any direction or courſe; to 
ſeduce, or turn aſide from a rule of conduct. 
“ How fimple was that crude apple that di- 
verted Eve.” Par. Reg. To pleaſe, or unbend 
the mind by public ſports, or other things 
which afford pleaſure. In War, to draw forces 
to a different part. See DIVERSIONNW. 


DIVERTER, S any thing that unbends 


the mind, ang alleviates its fatigue. _ 
the mand, ang alleviates its fatig DIVER» 


. 
DivERTIWE, Adi. having the power 
unbend and recreate the mind. * 

To DI'VEST, V. A. {of di and 


* 


veftire, 


8 


. 
p DIVPSIBLENESS, S. the quality of being 
ivided. | | | 
DIVISION, S. [divife, Lat.] the act of 
ſeparating ſpace or body into parts ; the ſtate 


To DIVIDE, V. A. {divid», Lat.] to of a thing, whoſe parts are ſeparated or di- 
ſeparate a thing or whole into ſeveral parts; vided; difcord, or difference which occaſions 
to ſtand between things as a partition, to a ſeparation between friends; a diſſinction. 
hinder them from joining or meeting; to part I will put a diviſion between my people 
one perſon from another; to ſeparate friends and thy people. Excd. viii. 23. In Muſic, 


by difcord ; to 
veral perſons. 

DUVIDEND, S. [dividendas, Lat ] a ſhare; 
a part allotted in a divifion, In Commerce, 
the portion of intereſt given by.a company 
to a perſon who pats money into their fund. 
In Arithmetic, the number given to be parted 
or divided, | 

DIVVDER, S. that which ſeparates any 
thing into parts; one who diftributes to 
others; the perſon who ſeparates friends, by 
promoting diſcord between them; a particu- 
lar kind of compaſſes. 

DIVINA'TION, S. [d:ivinatio, _ the 
act of foretelling future events, whic 
of a ſecret and hidden nature, and cannot 
be known by the bare exerciſe of reaſon, 

DIVINE, Adj. Fr. of divinus, Lat. ] par- 
taking of the nature of, or proceeding from 
God. Figuratively, excellent; extraordinary; 
ſeemingly beyond the capacity and nature of 


mankind, 
DIVINE, 8. a minifter of the goſpel; a 


give or diſtribute among ſe- 


* 


elergyman, or one who is peculiarly dedicated 


to the ſervice of the church, and performance 
of the rites in public worſhip, 

To DIVINE, V. A. [diviner, Fr. divine, 
Lat.] to foretel ſome future event by means 
of omens, Cc. To foreſee, foreknow, or 
preſage. Neuterly, to utter a prediction; 
to conjecture, or gueſs. | 1905 
_ » DIVIINELY, Adv. in a divine or heavenly 
manner; by the operation of God; excel- 
tently ; in a ſupreme or ſuperla'ive degree. 

DIVI'NER, S. one who profeſſes to fo.etel 
or diſcover future events by means of exier- 
nal ſigns, or ſupernatural influence; a gueſſer. 
He muſt be a notable diviner of thoughts. 
Brown. ; p 

DIVINITY, S. fſdivinite, Fr. divinitat, 
Lat.] a partaking of the nature and excellence 
of God; Godhead. Figuratively, God, the 


ſupreme being, the creator, and preſerver of | Lo 


all things; a falſe deity or idol.“ Beaſtly 
divinities,”* Par, Loft 
fant about God, heavenly things, and the 
duties we more immediare y owe to him; 
ſomething ſupernatural. ** They ſay there is 
divinity in odd numbers. Shak, - 
DIVERSIBVFLITY, S. . Fr.] 
the quality of admitting diviſion, either mon- 
tully, or actually. — 6 
DIVVSIBLE, Adj. [diviſibilis, Lat.] ca- 
pable of being actually or mentally divided 
into partz. Rigs GEES $2 rh 


* 


the dividing an interval of an octave into a 
number of leſſer intervals. In Arithmetic, 
that rule whereby we find how often a leſs 
quantity is contained in a greater, and the 
difference. In Logic, the ſeparating a general 
term or idea into its ſpecies or parts. 
DIVI'SOR, S. [Lat.] in Arichmetic, the 
dividing number, or that number by which 
the dividend is divided, and which ſhews how 
many parts it is to be divided into, 
DIVORCE, S. [Fr. divertium, Lat.] the 
legal ſeparation of people that are married to- 


are | 


be ſcience conver- 


gether, whereby the marr.age contract is 
rendered null and void. - 
To DIVO'RCE, V. A. to ſeparate a 
huſband or w.fe from each other; to aboliſh 
and annul the marriage contract. Figura- 
tively, to force afunder, or to ſeparate by 
violence; to take away by force. Nothing 
OY ſhall &er diverce my dignities,” 
DIVO'RCEMENT, S. the abrogating, 
annulling, or ſetting aſide the. marriage con- 
tract, and ſeparating a man and wife from 4 
each other. „ 
DIVO'RCER, S. the perſon who cauſes 
the legal ſeparation of a man and his oife, | 
DiURE'/TIC, Adj. [f:om da, through and 1 
ovgty, Gr. to make water] having the power | 
to provoke urine, or force a perſon to make 
water often, 95 
DIU'RNAL, Adj. diurnus, Lat.] relating 
to the day; conſtituing the day; perfermed 
in the ſpace of a day, or daily. 5 
3 8. [Fr.] a journal, or day 


DIU'RNALLY, Adv. daily, or every day. 
To DIVU'LGE, v. A. [divulgo, Lat.] to 


| publiſh ; to make known or public; to pro- 


claim or manifeſt, * With approbation 
marks—the juſt man, and divulzes him 
through heaven—to all his angels. Par. 


— 8. a publiſher; one who 
expoſes to public view; one that reveals a 
ſecret, | | 

DVZZINESS, S. {from dizzy] giddineſs, 
or a ſwimming in the head. 

DIZ Z T, Adj. [di, dig, Sax. deufigh 
Belg ] giddy, — nn in the 20 
or a ſenſation of turning round, Figuratively, 
t houghtleſs. | | 

To DVZ ZV, V. A. to make giddy. © Not 
the dreadful ſpout—ſhall dizzy with more 
clamour Neptune's ear. Shak, 10 


j 


—_w 


Dea . 
1 TeDO, V. A. ter did, p A dent; 
from don, Sax. 4 40 ＋ orm, act, 
er practice. To execute or d.ſcharge, ap- 
pied to a meſſage; td cauſe; to have recourſe 
to, uſed as a ſudden ard paſſionate queſtion, 
« What will you de in the end?“ Je- 
mich, To perform; to finiſh ; to conclude, 
er ſettle. *© When all is dene. but to do 
with, ſignifies to heſtow, to emplay, to diſ- 
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DO 

principles or poſitions of any ſe or maſter 3 
the theſis or maxims delivered in a diſcaurſe ; 
any thing taught; the act of ; teaching. 

— DO/CUMENT, S. dean, Lat.] an 
inſtruction, admonition, precept, or direction; 
a precept of ſome dagmatical or pofiive 
perſan or maſter ; vouchers, or original writ- 


poſe of, or what uſe to make of. They | accuſa 


would pot know what to do with them- 
felves.” Tilt. * He knows not what ta ds 
wit his money. To fate; to be canflitioned 
with * to bealth or ſickneſs; © Good 
woman how de thou?“ Shak. To be able 
to ſucceed, or perfect a deſign; © We ſhall 
& without him.” Addif. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is uſed to ſave the repetition of another 
verb. I ſhall come, but if I do not, go away.” 
i. e. if I come not. Sometimes it is uſed as a 
ward of peremptory and paſitive command; 
as Help me; do. Or to encteaſe the em- 
phaſis of the verb which follows it. But 
J do love her. Shak. 

DOYCIBLE, Adj. ¶ docilis, Lat.] ſubmitting 
to inſtruQtion ; eaſy to be taught; tractable, 

_ DOfCILE, Adj. [dacilis, Lat.] teachable; 
eafily taught; tractable. | ; 

DOCYLIT' 
eas, Lat.] aptneſs to receive juſtruction 3 
readineſs to be taught. 

DOK, S. I decca, Sax. ] in Botany. /apa- 
tkm, or rumex, the empalement ia permanent, 
and compoſed of three obtuſe reflex leaves. 

DOCK, S. Le xu, Gr. ] the ſtump part 
of a horſe's tail ; a place where water is let 
in or out at pleaſure, wherein ſhips are built, 
xepaired, or laid up. | 

To DOCK, V. A. [from deck, a tail] to 
eut a tail off, or ſhort; to cut any thing 
ſhort ; to lay a ſhip in a dock. In Law, to 
ro) of an entail; te leſſen the charge of a 

DO'CKET, S. a direction tied or faſtened 
to goods; a ſummary or abridgement of a 
larger writing, 

DOCTOR, S. [Lat.] one ſo well verſed in 
any ſcience as to be able to teach it; a perſon 
who has taken the higheſt degree in mufic, 
law, phyſic, or divinity. 
| DO/CTORAL, Adj. [deftarealis, Lat. ] 
| belonging to a doctor's degree. 
 DO'CTORALLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a doctor, or phyſician. 

DO'CTORSHIP, S. the office or rank of 
9 doctor. The proftorſhip and docrarſb p. 
{ rend. | 

D@/CTRINAL, Ad. [ſometimes accented. 
on the ſecond ſyllable; from dafrina, Lat. 
belanging to, or containing, docttine or in- 
ſtruction formerly taught. 

DO/CTRINALLY, Adv. poſitively; in 
tbe form of preceipts or inſtructions. With- 
out delivering any thing de&rinaly coacern- 


DOD/DER, S. [routeren, Belg. to ſhaot vp, 
Skinner] in Botany, a plant which wines 
and propagates itſelf along the ſtallæs of ſome 
other plant. 
der; waſted or decayed, © A laurel grewe 
dedder'd with age”, Dye. 

DOQDE/CAGON, S. {from dna, Or. 


twelve ſides. | 
. DODECATEMOPRION, S. I- 
giov, Gr.] the twelfth part. Tie dadecate 
#301 ion thus deſcribed.” Creech. | 
To DODGE, V. A. {probably corrupted 
from dog] to uſe craft, evakogs or low ſhifts ; 
to ſhift place as another approaches. Figura= 
tively, to play faſt and looſe ; to raiſe high 
expectations and baffle them ; to ſhuffle, or 


Y, S. ¶docilite, Fr. from docili-¶ baffle. 


DO DMAN, S. a kind of ſhell-fiſh, which 
caſts its ſhell like the lobſter, and is 1 kewiſe 
called the begmanded, ** The craw-fiſh, the 
hodmandod or Aadman. Bacon. ; 

DOE, S. [pronounced like the e in ne z day 


a buck. 


any thing, whether good or bad; a per- 
former ; one who practiſes, © Be ye doeri 
of the word. Jam. 1. 22. | 
D006, S. 
mal, the ſpecies of which are te 
various, campriſe the meſtiff, ſpaniel, bull- 
dog, hound, greyhound, terrier, @c. the 
larger fort being uſed as guards, and the leſs 
for ſports, Ih Afronoiny, the name of a 
conſtellation, called likewiſe Sirius, or Cani- 
cula; Figuratively, uſed as a term of reproach 
for a man, When added to the names of 
other animals, it ſignifies a male of the ſpe- 
cies, 89 a dog-fox, a dog-otter. Uſed 33 a 
particle, and addeg«to another word, it figni- 


fies ſomething worthleſs, as a d · roſe. To 
ſend or give 40 the dogs, is a ph; aſe implying 
to be ruined, made away with by extravas. 


gance, or deſtroyed. e | 

To DOG, V. A. to hunt ot purſue like 
a hound. | | | 

DO'GBANE, er DO/GSBANE, S. [fo 
called by tbe antiens from a belief that It 
would kill doge, called likewiſe. ms 
Lat. and arc, Or.] in Botany. ks em- 
palement. hails a permanent empalement of 


ing theſe points.” Ray, = 


one leaf cut into five tegments at the top; it 
| | bath 


ings produced in ſupport of any charge, of 


 DOD'/DERED, Adj. overgrpwn. with dod- 


twelve, and yaa, a corner] a figure having 


Sax, dau, Dan.] a ſhee-dees ; the female of | 
DO'ER, S. [from # do] one who perform 


4 Belg.] a doweftic anij- 


DOG 


| Kath but one petal of an open bell-ſhape. 


It is ranged by Linnæus in the ſecohd divifon 
of his fifth' claſs, and is divided into eleven 
ſpecies. 

DO'GBERRY-TREE, S. in Botany, the 


a ame as the cornelian-cherry 


- DO/GBOLT, Adj. endet miſerable; 
Torry. „ His dagboit for tune was ſo low.“ 
b. 


DO'G-BR IAR, S. in Botany, the briar 
which bears the hip. 

- DO/G-CHEAP, Adj. extremely cheap; as 
cheap as dogſmeat, or offals ene are thrown 
to dogs. 

-DO/G-DAYS, S. the days in which the 
dog- ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun; which, 
vn account of their great heat, are ſuppoſed 
to be very unwholeſome, or unhealthy. 

' DO/G-FISH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a ſalt- 


| water-fiſh, remarkable, according to Opian, 


For receiving its young into her belly on any 
ſtorm or danger, uh ch ate aid to come out 


. gain aſter the fright is over. 


DOGE, 8. [Ven. of dux, Lat. hence 
dogato, Ital. of ducatus, Let. a duchy] the 


title of the ſupreme max iſtrate of the repub- 
lies of Venice and Genoa. 


DO/G-FLY, S. a veracious, biting fly. 

DO'GGED, Adj. ſullen ; ſour ; moroſe ; 
or ill-humoured. 

DO/GGEDLY, Adv. i in a ſour, moroſe, or 
l-bomoured manner. 

DO/GGEDNESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
wherein a perſon is rot moved to pleaſantry 
by any objects of mii th, or pleaſed by offices of 


| Kindneſs and civ lity ; ſullenneſs; moroſeneſs, 


- DO/GGER, S. a ſmall ſhip, or fiſhing veſ- 
ſel, built after the Dutch faſhion, with a. 
narrow ſtern, commonly but one maſt, and a 
well in the middle for keeping fiſh alive; 


principally uſed in fihing on the Dogger 


bank; from whence it derives its name. 
DO/GGEREL,.-S. in Poetry, applied to 
ſuch compoſitions as have neither accuracy 
with reſpect to their rhimes, harmony with 
ard to their metrezdignity of expreſſion, fer- 
Lility of invention, or elevation of ſentiment, 
DO'G MA, S. [Lat.] an efabliſhed prin- 
ciple, axiom, or maxim. 
DOGMA'TIC,or DOGMAITICAL, Adj. 
poſit:ve ; Arongly attached to any particular 
Notion or opin'on ; ; authoritative, or imperi- 


- ous in forc:ng one's opinions, -as indubitat le 


truths, on others. N 
DocMA-T ICALLY, Adv. in a poſitive, 


5 imperious or peremptory manner. 


DOGMA'TICALNESS, S. the quality of 
being poſitive of the truth cf one's own opi- 


nion, and endeavouring to force them magiſ- 


terially or imperiouſly on others, 
DOGMA/TIST, S. one who adrances his 
opinions as infallible,” ſupports them - with 


Hou obſtinacy, and maeiſterjally ponent 


NN Ow of others to —_ 


DOL 
5 To DO/QMATIZE, V. A. to advance 
any opinion poſitively, and endeavour to pro- 
pagate it imperiouſly, 
DOGMATVZER, S. one Ye advances 
opinions with an air of inſolent confidence, 
| DO/G-ROSE; S. in Botany the flower of 


the hip. See DOG-BRIAR. 
DO'G-SLEEP,S. a pretended vr difſembled 


—_ | 
DO'GS-MEAT, S. carrion or horſe-fleſh, 

ſold for the food of dogs. Figuratively, any 

 offals, or cheap and bad butchers meat. 

DO'G-STAR, S. the ſtar which riſes and 
ſets with the ſun during the dog-days. 

DO'G'S-TOOTH, S. in Botany, called 
likewiſe dog s-tooth-violet, The flower is 
bell. ſhaped, compoſed of fix oblong petals, and 
without an empalement, Lianzeus ranges it 
in the firſt ſection of h's ſixth clafs, 

DO'G-TEETH, S. in Anatomy, the four 
teeth, two in each jaw; which are ſituated 
berween the inciſores and the grinders : from 
their reſembling the teeth in the ſame ſitua- 
tion in a dog's movth, they derive their name, 
and are by ſome called the eye-teeth, 

DO'/GS-TRICK, 8. an ill turn; j ſurly and 
brutal treatment. 

Do G-TRO T, S. a . trot, reſembling 
that of a dog. Rode —a dog trot through 
the bawling crowd.“ Hudib, | 

DO/GWOOD, S. in Botany, a plant, a 
ſpecies of the cornelian. cherry. 

DO ILV, S. a coarſe woollen ſtuff, ſup- 
poſed to be ſo called from the name of the i in- 
ventor. A doily ſtuff.” Cong. | 

DOY/INGS, S. [plural, and ſeldom ofed in in 
the ſingular, from do the verb] any thing per- 
formed, Whether good or bad, Performances z 
exploits ; 3 behavivur; conduct; buſtle z tu- 
mult; merriment. 

DOIT, S. {duyt, Beig. deygbt, Erſe] a 
ſmail piece of money, current in Holland. 
| Figuratiyely, the leaſt value that can be ſet 
on a os ; 

DOLE;, S. [dal, del, of delan, S 
divide into ſhares, deel, or deyl, Sem, = a& 
of dividing into ſhares or portions, Law, 
a portion or ſhare, Portion or condition, 
| applied tothe circumſtances, or incidents hap- 
pening to a perſon, Grief, ſorrow, miſery, 
from doles, Lat.. to grieve, „ In equal ſcale 
weighing delight and dole. Shak, 

To DOLE, V. A. [delan, Sax, ] to divide 
U portions or ſhares ; to deal out, or diſtri- 

ute. \ 
DOLE, S. in Huſbandry, a void ſpace lefe 
in tillage, See DALE. 

DO'/LEFUL, Adj. diſmal; ſorrouful ; 
having the external appearance of ſorrow ; , 
melancholy. 

DO/LEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner | 
as to ſhew or cauſe ſorrow, 

DC/LEFULNESS, S. the quality Which 
ſne s or expreſſes 1. 5 or cauſes it in others. 


| 


$4 DOL/E» 


nim, Lat] land poſſeſſed by one as a pro- 


” 
- 


humour makes the dream,” Dryd, | 


100 great and inſolent ftretch of power and | 


DOM 
- .DO\LESOME, Adj. full of grief, extreamly | 
ſorrowful, applied to perſons. Gloomy, dull, 
or affecting a perſon with melancholy, applied 


P DO'/LESOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to affect a perſon with, or to expreſs deep 
ſo:row. | „ 
 DO/LESQMENESS, S. the quality of af- 
fecting a perſcn with extreme ſorrow. - 
DOLL, S. a contraction of Dorothy, and 
applied to a wooden image, cloathed either 
with the dreſs of a, female or male, uſed 
by children as a play thing, . 
DOLLAR, S. [daller, Teut. doalder, Belg.] 
a filver coin made uſe of in Germany, nearly 
of the value of a Spaniſh piece, or a French 


wn. | 
— DO/LORIFIC, Adj. ¶ daloriſcus, from do- 
ler, Lat. pain or grief, and facio, Lat. to 
cauſe] that which cauſes grief or pain, 
DO*LOUR, S. [ dolor, Lat.] grief or ſor- 
tow. ©© To breathe the abundant delour of the 
heart. Shak, Pain or pang, The do- 
tours of death. Bac, , 
DO LOROUS, Adj. [ dalor, Lat.] mourn- 
ful or ſorrowful, applied to perſons. Affect- 
ing with grief or pain, applied to things. 
- DO/LPBIN, S. { deſphinus, Lat. D, 
Gr, ] the name of a large ſea-fiſh, In Aſtro- 
nomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere, conſiſting of 18 ſtars, | 
DOLT, S. [doll, Teut.] a fogl, or perſon 
of dull af prehenſion; a blockhead, 


— 


PDOLTIisEH, Adj. ſtupid; like a fool or | 


blockhead. 
Do MAIN, S. ¶ domaine, Fr. from domi- 


prietor, heir, or governor. 

DOME, S. | dome, Fr. domus, Lat.] a houſe, 
or building, generally applied to a ſtately 
building, or to one ſet apart for divine ſervice. 
In Architecture, a rocf of a ſpherical form, 
reſembl.ng the bell of a great clock, raiſed 
over the middle of a building, called by the 
Italians cougpolia, and by vs a cupola, « 
 DOME'STIC, or DOMESTICAL,. Adj. 
[demeſticus, Lat.] belanging to a houſe, or 
the management of a family ; fit to inhabit | 
a. houſe, applied to- animals. Applied to 
wars, inteſtine cr civil, oppoſed to thoſe car- 
ried on in a foreign country. 5 

DOMESTIC, 8. a fervant who lives in 
the ſame houſe with his maſter ; generally 
applied to the ſervants of perſons of dii- 
tinction. | | 
 ToDO'MINATE,YV. A. ¶ dominatus, Lat.] 
to prevail over cthers. © The dominating 


exciſe of power; government; tyranny or a, 


authority. 8 | 
- To-DOMINEER, v. N. [dominor, Lat.] 
to exert authority or power in an inſolent, 


# 


Fd 
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- DOMINICAL, Adi. noting the Lende 


day, or Sunday, The dominieal letter, in 
Chronology, is that Which denotes the Sunday 
in almanacks, &c. throughout the year; of 
theſe. letters there are conſequently ſeven, 
beginning with the firſt letter of the-alpha- 
bet, and as in leap years there is an inter- 
callary day, there are then two, the firſt of 


which follow after it, : 
DOMUNION, S. {dominium, Lat.] the 


exerciſe of power or authority. The-ſpace 


of ground or territory ſubject to a perſon, 
applied to place, Predominancy ; prefereace z 
or order of angels, By him were all things 
viſible, or inviſible, whether they be thrones 
or dominions. Col, i. 16. 


DON, 8. [Span. of daminus, Lat.] the + 


Spanith title for a genfleman. | 
DO/NARY, S. {donarium, Lat.] a thing 

given for facred uſes ' 
DONA'TION, S. [donatio, Lat.] the act 


of giving any thing voluntarily or unaſked ;_ 


the grant by which any thing is given z title 
to a thing given, 

DON/ATIVE, 8, [donavif, Fr.] a gift, 
largeſs, or ſome conſiderable preient, In 
Law, a benefice given and collated by the 
patron, without either preſentaiion to the 
ordinary, inſtitution. by the ordinary, or in- 
duction by his orde:s, | 
DONE, participle of de. 


wazer propoſed by another perſon; and 


implies it 7s as goad as dane, or let it be done, 


or let it be ſo. | , | 
DO'NOR, {from done, Lat. to give] 
one who gives a thing to another. : 
To DOOM, V. A. [damen, Sax.] to 
judge; to paſs ſentence againſt; to condemn. 


DOOM, S. | dom, Sax. duam, Teut.] the 


ſentence or condemration of a judge; the 
great judgment at the laſt day; the ſtate to 
which a perſon is deſtined ; fate or deftruc- 
tion, © Both felt their dom. Pope. Sentence, 
or the laſt dete:mination of the 
with repect to the conditian of a perſon. 
DOC/MSDAY, S. dowedaeg, Sax. ] the laſt 
day, when judgment is to be paſſed upon all 
mankind; the day of judgment. As it 
were doomſday." Shak. The day in which a 
e is condemned, or is to be executed, 
«© All-ſouls-day is my body's: doomſday.” 
Shak. — look, in Sax. dom boc, a wok 
of the ſurvey of England, made by William 
the Conqueror, which is ſtil} uſed. to deter- 
mine the queſtion whether tenures are of 
antient demeſne, or not, 


Goth. der, Brit. Dan, and Arm. dar, Perf, 
dera, Epirbt: deuro, Selay. duira, Luſ. duri, 
Corinth. diver, Boh. daorris, Erſe, drevs, Brit, 


arbitrary, and tyrannical manner, 


vw 


* vacant ſpace * in a building, "—— 


whieh denotes every Sunday till the intexca» 
lary day, and the ſecond all the Sundays 


DONE, an interjed ion made uſe of by 
the party, who accepts of, or agrees to, a 


judgment | 


DOOR, S. from dora or dure, Sax, daur, 


which perſons enter or go out. This is ge- 


to a perſon, and ſeems to allude to the cuſ- 
doors are hung. 


a Neeping poſture, Secret, or private, op- 
poſed to er- © There were other dor- 


tural Hiftory, a fiſh, perhaps the fame as the 


nil Hiftory, an inſect, ſo called from its 


its breaſt is covered with downy- hair. 


extent on the coaſt is fifty miles; but in the 


rough and market - towns; and including the 


_ OR 


nerally applied to private houſes ; but the en- 
Trance into cities, palaces, or the manſions of 
the nobility, is called a gate. Figuratively, a 
Houſe, paſſage, avenue, inlet, or any mean: 
by which an approach or entrance may be 
made. * Shuts the door againft all tempta- 
tions. Out of doors, is ſometimes uſed for 
u thing aboliſhed, laid aſide, quite gone, va- 
niſhed, exploded, or ſent away. His ima- 
ginary title of fatherhood is out of doors.” 
Locke. At the door, implies Tomething near, 
impendent or imm nent. Death is ar the 
door. At the dovr of 4 perſon, ſignifies 
ſomething that may be charged or imputed 


tom of dropping ſpurious children at the 
doors of the ſuppoſed parents. The fault 


lies wholly at my door. m_ 
- DOO/R-CASE, S. the flames in which 


DOfQUET, S. in Law, a paper contain- 
ing a warrant, | 
| MANT, Adj. [Fr.] ſleeping; in 


mant muſters of ſoldiers,” Bacon. | 
DO'RMITORY, S. {dormitorium, Lat.] 
a place furnifhed, for ſleeping in, with a 
great many beds. In old records, a burial 
lace. 
F DO/R-MOUSE, S. [mus dormient, Lat.] 
a mouſe which paſſes a great part of the 
winter in ſleep. 
DORN, S. ſd7n, Teut. a thorn] in Na- 


thorn-back. ; 
DORR, S. [rer, Teut. ſtupid] in Natu- 


ſound, and named likewiſe the hedge-chaf- 
fer, Its head is ſmall like that of the com- 
mon beetle; the caſes of its wings, legs, 
and the end of its tail, which are long and 
fAlat-pointed, are of a cheſnut colour, and 


DO/RSEL, or DORSER, S. [dorſum, Lat. 
the back] a pannier or bag hung on each 
fide of a h:rfe, ſor holding things of a ſmall 


bulk. | 1 
PDoRSETSHRE, S. a county of England, 


bounded by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire on 
the N. by Devonthire and ſome part of So 
. , merſetſhire on the W. by Hampſhire on the 


E. and by the Englich channel on the S. Its 


inland parts not more than forty from E. to 
W. nor thirty-four where broadeſt, It con- 
tains 772, ooo acres, and 13a, ooo inhabi- 
tants; alſo 248 pariſhes, twenty-two bo- 


two knights for the ſhire, ſends twenty mem- 
bers to parliament. It lies in the dioceſe of 
3 containing the deanries of Bridport, 


[ | 
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ton. This is a very pleaſant county, inter- 
| ſperſed with hills and fruitful plains ; the 
air is ſomething ſharp on the higher grounds, 
mild near the coaſt, and healthy almoſt eve- 
ry where, It abounds in corn, paſtures, and 
cattle, producing a'ſv hemp: here great 
quantities of linen and woollen cloth are 
made, No ſhire can match it for plenty of 
excellent ſtone, particularly in the quarries 
of Portland and Purbeck, in the latter of 
which marble is dug ſometimes ; and from 
Blackmore foreſt the county has ſufficiency 
of timber. Many of the gentlemen's ſeats, 
and the buildings in the towns, are very gen- 
teel. The beſt tobacco-p:ipe clay is dug 
about Pool and Wareham, Its ptincipal ri- 
vers are the Stower, Frome, Piddle, Lyd- 
don, Duliſh and Allen, which ſupply all 
ſorts of river-fiſh, as the ports furniſh thoſe 
of the ſea, and the rocks on the coaſt ſam» 
phire and eringo. This county has plenty 
of wild-fowl, and all forts of game; fo that 
it has been often ſtiled the garden of Eng- 
land, It is of ſpecial note for its fine Octo 
ber beer; great quantities of which are 
drank in London and Weſtminſter, It gave 
title of earl, now that of duke, to the Sack» 
ville family. . | 

DORSVFEROUS, or DORSIPAROUS, 
Adj. [from dorſum, Lat. the back, and fero 
or paris, Lat. to bear] bearing or bringing 
forth on the back. Jn Botany, applied to 
plants of the capillary kind, without ſtalk, 
which bear their ſeeds on the back fide 'of 
their leaves; ſuch as the fern, &c. In Na- 
tural Hiſtory, applied to the American frog, 
which brings forth her young at her back. 

DO/RTURE, S. [ dortoir, Fr.] a place to 
ſleep in; a bed- chamber. He led us to a 
gallery like a darture. Bac. 

DOSE, 8. [ dorie, from N, Gr. to 
give] in Phyfic, as much of any medicine 
as it is proper for a perſon to take at one 
time. As much of any liquor as a perfon 
can bear; ſometimes uſed for that quantity 
which intoxicates a perſon. © He has had 
his doſe.” | | 

DU/SSIL, S. a pledget; or a ſmall lump 
or quantity of lint to be laid on a fore. 

DOT, S. a ſmall point or ſpot made to 
mark any thing, by preſſing the tip of a pen 
on the paper in writiag, and reſembling the 
mark at the end of this ſentence |. J. 

To DOT, V. A. to make round ſpots in 
writing. ö 

DO'TAGE, S. [| from dete] want or weak - 
neſs of underſtanding; exceſſive fondneſs for 
any perſon or thing, generally applied to 
perſons advanced in years. 2 

DO/TARD, S. a perſon whoſe under - 
ſtanding is impaired by ge. OY 

To DOTE, V. N. rs Belg. rodoter, : 
Fr.] 2 have ong's yaderſtauding m_ | 

2 2 A 


cheſter, Wichurch, Puripern, and Shaf- 


* 


' | Fre . 
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by age, or paſſion. Actively, to regard with 
exceſſive fondneſs. | 3 

DO'/TER, S. one whoſe unde ſtanding is 
impaired by ycars ; one who loves a perſon 
or thing with exceflive fondneſs, 

DO/TINGLY, Adv, with an exceſs of 
love or fondneſs, 

DO!/TTARD, S. in Gardening, a tree 
kept from growing to its full height by cut- 
ting, * Follards and dertards are not to us 
at this full height. Zacon, | : 

DO/TTEREL, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
bird which mimicks geſtures and actions, 
and is penerally caught by that means. 

DOUBLE, Adj. [Fr. duple, Erſe] two 
things of the ſame ſort, joined in pairs, and 
. ar:ſweiing each other. In Botany, having 
one added io another ; having more than one 
in the ſame order, or more petals than are 
generally, produced in the natural way. 
Twice as much, applied to quantity; the 
ſame number repeated, Having twice the 
effect or influence, applied to power. De- 
ceitful, acting two par s, one openly, and a 
different ene in pr. vate. It is uſed in com- 
poſition for two. ways, as double-edged, hav- 


ing an edge on each ſide; or for twice the |. 


number or quantity, d-zble-dyed, i. e. twice 
dyed. - . 

"To DOUBLE, V. N. [pronounced dub- 
ble] to enereaſe to twice the quantity, num- 
ber, value, or ſtiength; to turn back, to 
wind in running. Actively, amorg failors, 

to paſs round a cape or promontory ; to paſs; 
to fold; to repeat the ſame word; to en- 
creaſe by addition. g 
DOUBLE, S. twice the quantity, num- 
ber, value, or quality; ſtron g beer, ſo called 
from its being twice as ſtrong as the common 
ſort. Here's a pot of goud double.” Shak, 
In Hunting, a turning back or winding made 
by game. 95 8 | 
DOU'BLE-BITING, Adj. biting or cut- 
ting on each ſide. His double-biting axe. 
Dryd. | Es 

-DOU/BLE-DEALER, S. one who is de- 
ceitful, by acting two parts at the ſame 
time, one to a perſon's face, and the other 
behind his back. ' * ; 

DOU'BLE-DEALING, S. an artifice ; 
© diflimulatiog ; the aQtirg two different parts, 


by pretending friendſhip to a perſon's face, 


and at the ſame time being intimate with 
his enemy; low, inſidious, and fraudulent 
cunning. 


DOU'BLE-MINDED, Adi. deceitful, act- 


ing two contrary parts ; proſecuting contrary 
ys wag « A double- minded man is unſtable 
in all his ways. James i. 8. 
DOU'BLENESS, S. the ſtate of a thing 
repeated twice; the ſta e of a thing fclded, 
or made twice its natural ſize. PIs © 
DOU/BLE-TONG UED, Adj, giving con- 
trary accounts of the ſame thing; deceitful, 


D 


DoOu'BLER, S. one who is guilty of 


deceit or diſſimulation; one who encreaſes 


any thing by repetition, addition, or folding. 
DOU'/BLET, S. [proncunced dublet] an 


under or inner garment, ſo called from its- 


affording double the warmth of another. 


DOU/BLOW, S. [Fr.] a Spaniſh coin, 


valued at two piſtoles. 
DOU'BLY, Adv. in a twofold manner; 
in twice the quantity; to twice the degree, 


| To DOUBT, V. N. [pronounced door ; 


from donbter, Fr, dubito, Lat. ] to queſtion 


to be unable to determine the reality, truth, 


or poſſibility of a thing, on account of the 
equality of the arguments on each fide; to 
ſear; to ſuſpect; to heſitate; to deſiſt or 
keep from ee throuzh ſuſpence. Stand 
at the door of life, and doubt to cloath the 
year.” To fear; to ſuſpect; to diſtruſt, 
DOUBT, S. uncertainty; ſuſpenſe; a 
ſta*'e of the mind wherein it remains undg- 
termined, Figuratively, a queſtion or ſome 
point undetermined and unſettled; a ſeruple; 
perplexity ; ſuſ; icion; a difficulty propoſed 
to the underſta.din-, © To every doubt 
your anſwer is the ſame.” Blackmore. 
DOU/BTER, S. one who is not able to 
determine the truth or probability of a 
thing; one who is in an uncertain ſtate of 
mind. Eg 1 : 
DOU'BTFUL, Adj. See DOUBT, full 
of uncertainty ; not ſettled in opinion. Am- 


biguous, or not clear, applied to the mean- 


ing of words; not determined in} the ming, 
an account of the equality of the proofs 
and again; not ſecuie; ſuſpicious z tima- 


rous. With doubtful feet and wavering 


reſ. luton.” Milt. 7 
' DOU/BTFULLY, Adv. with uncertainty 
and irreſolution ; with ambiguity, er want 
of clearneſs. 5 | 

' DOU/BTFULNESS, S. a ſtate of the 
mind, wherein it is unable to determine 
certainty, reality, cr truth, for want of 


pteponderating provfs; uncertainty, That 


which may admit of various and contrary 
ſenſes, applied to words, “ To involve his 
adverſary in the doubrfulneſs of his expreſ- 
fions.”* Locke, _ 
 DOU/BTINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be uncertain with reſpect to the 
reality or truth of a thing; in ſuch a mag- 
ner as to be fearful of ſome future ill. 
DOU/BTLESS, Adj. without any fear or 


certainly. 


DOU'/BTLESS, Adv. without doubt, 
queſtion, or uncerteinty, Bs Ys 
DOU'CEURS, [plural,' Fr.] flattering 
and engaging careſſes in order to divert a 
perſon frem rage, ot to inſinuate one's ſelf 
into his good opinion. 5 
DOU/CKER, [from douck, a corruption 


bo duck] in natural Hiſtory, a water-fowl, 


whoſe 


apprehenſion of danger or ill; without doubt; 
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| ;$0 rerdezvouz; a hill or rifing ground. 


D Ov 


Shofe fabrie-” is remarkably adapted for 


diving E. 


DOVE, S. diva, Sax. duyf, Be'g. daub, 


dvs, Teut. due, Dan.] a wild pigedn, gene- 
rally applied to the temale of the ſpecies. 


DO'VE-COT,, S. a ſmall building in 

which pigeons are kept; a pigeon houſe, 

. DO\VE-TAIL, S. in Carpentry, a form 
or manner of j joining boards or timber, by 
letting one piece into another, in form of a 
wedge reverſed, or a dove's tail. This is 
one of the ſtrongeſt kinds of joinines. 

DOUGH, S. {pronounced do, ſounding 
the o like that in nog from dab, Sax. deegh, 
Belg. deyg, Dan.] the paſte made for bread 
Ox hies before it is bak ed. 

OU/GHTY, Adj. [pronounced don 
from dobty, Sax, ſtrong, geucbed, Belg. vir- 
tue] brave, nob e, illuſtrious, in antient au- 
thors. Obſtinately brave; ſtiff. Uſed by 
moderns to "convey ſome ludicrous or ironi- 
cal idea of ſtrength and ccurage. 

DOU'GHY, Adj. [pronounced doey] not 
baked; not baked enough, Figuratively, 
ſoft; not confirmed by years or education 
in the love of virtue. 

To DOUSE, V. A. Idurie, Gr. a 2 fa'l} 


40 p:unge ſuddenly over head in the water; 


to give a perſyn a box on the ear. Neuter- 


ly, to fall ſuddenly into the vater. To 


ſwing i' th' air, or douſe in water. Hudib. 
DOUSE, S. a box on the ear: a low and 
cant werd. 
DOW/AGER, 8. Launairie, Fr.] a Wi 


do who has a jo.nture ; a tile given to the 


widows of kings, or other nobility. 
DO'WDY, S. an aukward, iil-dreiled, 
and clowniſ woman. 
DO WER, or DOWERY, S8. [ dewairie, 


Fr. dos, Lat.] the fortune which a woman 
brings her huſband at marciage ; that which 


a wi-ow poſſeſſes as her tight or jointure, 
DO!WERED, Part. portioned. 
DO'WER LESS, Adj. wi: hout a portion. 
DO w. S. a couiſe kind of linen. 
DOWN, S. [fo:merly ſpelt down, from 


Auun, Iſl. a feather, dun, Dan. dun weders, 


Belg. ] ſoſt feathers; geveral'y thoſe which 
grow on the breats of bi:ds or fowl. Figu- 
ratively, that which ſoftens or alleviates any 
vn: aſy ſenſation; ſoft wobl, or tender hair, 
6c Scarce had the down to ſhade his cheeks 
began.“ D . In Botany, the ſoft or wool y 
fibres of plants, which are eaſily blown 
away by-the wind. 60 Down of thiſtles. 


Bacon. 


DOWN, 8. dun, dune, Sax, a mountain, 


Adunc, Erſe, daunes, Celt.] à large open plain 
or valley. In the plural, uſed for a road 
near the coaſt of Decal in Kent, which is 
_ . paſſed by ſhipping hcmeward and outward 


bound, and is a gen*ral place for men of war 


4 


ROS Part, from a higher to a lower 


DO 


ſitua ĩon; along a deſ ent, from à fü 


ground to the plain on which it ſtands. To- 
wards the mouth, applied to a river, Con- 
veyed down the river. 

DOWN, Adv. on the ground; from a 
higher to a lower ſituation z tending to the 
ground or towards the cenier. Out of fight, 
or belcw the horizon, applied to the ſitua- 
t on of the ſun, moan, Cc. 4 The moon 
is aun. Shak. To biil down, is to ex» 
hauſt all its ſtength, or ſo as to macerate, 
or bojl ta pieces. Up and down, every 
where, or without any confinement to place. 
Let them wander »p and down for meat. 
Pjol. lis. 15. 

DOWN, Interject. to fine: a perſon on 
the ground, or make him fall by means of a 
bow; to demoliſh or deſtroy a building. 
« Down with them all.“ Sal. Down 
with the palace. Dryd. 

DO'/WNF#ALL, S. ruin, applied to build- 
ings. Calamity, diſgrace, or change from 
a ſtate of d gnity, affluence, and power, ts 
one of indigence, miſery, and diſgrace, 

DOWNLOO/KED, Adj. with the eyes 
caſt or looking towards the ground, the na- 
tural expreflicn of ſorrow, *© Doznlook'ds 
and with a cuckow on her fiſt.” Dryd. 

DO'WNRIGHT, Adv. ſtrait down; 0 

a ſtia t or perpendicular line; in pla:n terms, 
Without any diſſimulation, flattery, or cere- 
mony applied to language. 


 DO/WNRIGHT, Adi. p'ain; open; pro- 


feſſed; without ai. guiſe or d: Mmulation $ 
directly tending to the point 5 without cir- 
cumlocution; arileſs, applied io the manner 
or method of any nar. ative or tory; with- 
out cer: mony ; boneſtly; ſurli y. 

' DO/WNSITTING, S. the act of going 
to reſt, alluding to the eaſtern ceftum of Ly- 
ing on the ground; reſt; repoſe; or the time 


ting and upriſing. Pſal. cxxxix. 2. 
DO'WNWARD, or DOWNWARDS, 
Adv. [dun weard, Sax. from dana, Sax. and 
weard, Sax. ] towards the center, or towards 
the ground; from a higher to a lower ſitua- 
tion. In a ceurſe of fucceFon from fa: her 
to ſan, Fc. applied to deſcent or genealogy. 
DO/WNWARD, Acj. moving from 2 
higher to a lower ſituation; decl ning, bead- 
ing, or ſloping towards the ground. 
DO'WNY, Acj. covered with ſoſt and 
ſhort feathers, or with a nap; made of foft 
Feathers or down; ſoft ; tender ; ſoothing. 
« Shake off this dm deep. Shak. 
DOXO'LOGY, 8. 
and Aoyoc, Gr. 'a ſpeech or exprefſioa] a 
ſho't verſe or ſen'ence including praiſe and | 
thankſgiving to Cod; ſuch 2s © Glory be ty 
the Father, and 10 the Sen, and to the  Hoty 
Ge. This was ca led the greater d-xolegy, 
and received its lat: ec name from its begin- 


4 


ning with the word daga, which Ggnifies glory: 


* 


af repoſing. Thow knoweſt my. dozorft- 


from dg, gory, 


88 / 
22 * x. 


de half-aſleep ; to be in a Rate of ſleepineſs. 


| Nrong inclination or propenſity to ſleep. 


woman; 2 thick cloth made of wool. 


cient Jewiſh coin, having on one fide a harp, 


. fediments. Figuratively, worthleſs, or only 


fo: ce; to draw long contemptnouſly, and es 


ground, ; 


real or imaginary, fuppoſed to be furniſhed 


applicd to ſignify the ſerpent or the devil, 


f D R A 
dDoxx, 8. a ſtrumpet, proftitute, or one 
ho lives and beds with a man without be- 
5 ing married. pe A 

To DOZE, V. N. [vor, Sax. does, Belg, 
to be ſtupified, or aſtoniſhed] to lumber; to 


Actively, to ftupify, or make dull. 

DO/ZEN, S. [pronounced d:zen, from dou- 
zaine, Fr.] a collection of twelve things or 
perſons. 


Do z IN Ess, S. fleep'nefs, drowſineſs; a 
50/ZV, Adj. inclincd to ſleep; drouſy; 


Fe | X 
DRAB, S. [drabbe, Six. and Belg. dregs] 
common proſtitute ; a leoſe or unchaſte 


DRACHM, S. [drachma, Lat.] an an- 
tient filver coin, worth about ſeven pence 
three farthings ſterling ; the 16th part of an 
eunce Avoirdupois weight, Among apoihe- 
| caries, the Sth part of an ounce, weighing 
either tbree ſcruples, or 60 grains. An an- 


and on the reverſe a bunch of grapes, called 
by the Jews half a ſnekel, but by the Greeks 
a drachm. $6 | 

DRACU/NCULUS, S. Lat. a diminutive 
of draco, Lat. end implying a little dragon | 
a worm breeding between the ſkin and the 
fleſh in hot countries, and reported to grow 
to the length of ſeveral yards. 

DRA“ FV, Adj. abounding in dregs or 


St to be ſtung away. 
To DR AG, V. A. [| dragan, Sax. drag bea, 
Be'g.] to puil along the ground by main 


wnwerthy any notice; to pull along with 
violence. Neurerly, to hang ſo low as to 
trail upon the ground. | | 
DRAG, S. {[deg-ner, Sax. ] an inftru- 
ment with hooks, uſed to catch hold of 
ings under water. | 
To DRA'/GGLE, V. A. to make dirty 
by trailjng along the ground, Neuterly, to 
grow or become dirty, by drawing along the 
DRA G-NET, S. a net which is drawn 
along the buttom of the water. | 
DRAGON, S. [Fr. dragon, Ital. draco, 
Lat. of Nane, Gr.] a ſe:pent, whether 


_ wings, and to grow to an enormons 
e. Figuratively, one of a fierce and vio- 
jent temper. In Scriptwe, hieroglyphically 


for tempter and profeſſed enemy of human 
”pineſs. | 
DRA/GON's-BLOOD, 8 in Pharmacy, 
a reſin ſo named from ſome falſe opinion as 
proceeding from the dragon's combating with 
the elephant. It is moderate!y heavy, friable, 
or brittle, and in the maſs of a duſky red; 


* 


D RA 


1 but when powdered, of a bright ſcarlet 3; h 


has little ſmell, and is of a refinous -and 
aftringent taſte, It s produced from no leſs 
than four vegetables of different parts of the 
world, 7 

DRA*'GON-FLY, S. in Natural Hiflory 
a bluiſh flying infe& with a narrow and long 


a ſting at the tail. 


|Hlkenefſs of a dragon, | Sometimes we ſee 
a cloud that's dragoniſh,”” Shak, 0 


dragon in diſpoſition; fiery ; furious. He 
fights dragon -lile Shak, a 


plant, with a labiated flower of one leaf. 
DRA/GON-TREE, S8. in Botany, a ſ{pe- 


deira Iſlands, 

DRAGOONN, S. [ dagen, Teut. to ear- 
ry] a ſoldier, who ſerves both on foot and 
horſeback. | | 

To DRAIN, V. A, [trainer, F.] to draw 


ty a veſſel by gradually drawing off what it 
contains; to dry, by ſetting in ſuch a poſ- 
ture or poſition as the fluid muſt neceſſaril 
run out, , 25 

DRAIN, S. a channel through which 
wate's are gradually exhauſted. or drawn; a 
water -· courſe; a fluice, | 

DRAKE, S. [arect, Belg.] a'water-fowl, 
the male of a duck, A ſmall piece of can- 
ron, from drac, Lat. Two or three 
ſhots made. at them by a couple of drakes,”* 

DRAKE, (Sir Fx Axels) the ſon of Ed- 
mund Drake, an honeſt ſailor, and born 
near Taviſtock, in 1545, and brought up at 
the expence and under the- care of Sir John 
Hawkins, his kinſman. He was one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed naval heroes in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, To recite all his great 
and fcrviceable actions, would require a vo- 
lume rather than a parapraph in this work; 
but thoſe who chuſe to be fully acquainted 
with his worth, may be. abundantly ſatisfied 
by recurring to his | fe in Dr. Campbell's 
biſtory of the Britiſh admiral: Thus muck 
we muſt add, that he was a man, who might 


undertake, and a hand ready to execute what- 


his country. The moſt diſtinguiſhing action 
of h's life, his voyage round the globe, gives 
vs ſuch a ſignal inſtance of courage, intrepj- 
dity, ſagacity, and diſcretion, as ſcarce ſeem 
o have met in any one man before him. 


of our navigation to the Weſt and Eaſt In- 
dies, as one who ſhewed i practicable to act 
againſt the Spaniards, toth by ſea'and land; 
as the introducer of tobacco into this king- 


wp 


_y 


body, furniſhed with two pair of wings, and 
DRA'/GONISH, Adj. in the form or 


DRA/GON-LIKE, Adj. reſembling a 
DRA/GON's-HEAD, 8. in Botany, = | 


cies of the palm-tree, common in the Ma- 


off water or other fluids gradually; to emp- 


be ſaid to have a head to contrive, a heart to 


ever promiſed plory to himſelf, and good to 


And if we conſider him as the great author 


ergny 
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| DRA 
ts the promoter of the cheſt at Chatham, 
for the reljef of ſeamen wounded in the fer- 
vice of their country, and of his raifing the 
reputation of the Engl th ſailors ſo high, that 
they were ſought after and employed by all 
nations of the world, we may look on him 
as the remote cauſe, of our grandeur, and 
the extenſiveneſs of our commerce. As 
ſome account of his perſon and character 
may not be unacceptable, we add, that his 
- 'Nature was low, but well ſet, his cheſt 
open and broad, his head very round, his 
hair of a fine brown, his beard full and 
camely, his eyes large and clear, his com- 
plexion fair, and his countenance freſh, 
chearful, and engaging. As navigation had 
deen his whole ſtudy, fo he knew it thoroughly, 
and was perfect maſter of every fc.ence, 
eſpecia ly aſtronomy, which could render him 
complete in the nautic art. Though he did 
not poliſh his ſpeech by ſtudy, yet it was 
| —— nervous, conciſe; and though not 
iffuſe, eloquent, and captivating; and to 
conclude his character with the words of 
Fuller, “ He was a religious man towards 
God and his houſes, where he came chafte 
in his life, juſt in bis dealings, true of his. 
word, and merciful to | thoſe who were 
under him, hating nothing ſo much 28 
idleneſs. | | 
DRAM, S. a ſmall quantity. No dram 
of judgment. Dryd. Such a quantity of 
diſtalled or ſpirituous liquors, as is uſually 
drank at once; ſpiritous liquors. From 
the ſtrong fate of dram if you get fiee. 


DRAMA, S. [Jajua, from Haw, Gr. to 


act] in Poetry, a piece or poem c 
for the ſtage, in which ſome action is re- 
preſented, ; 


' * DRAMATIC, er DRAMATICAL, Adj. 

_ repreſented by action, or on the ſtage. 
DRAMATICALLY, Adv. after the man- 

ner of a poem acted on the frage; repreſen- 

tatively. . 

© DRA'/MATISF, S. the author or compo- 

fer of a drematic picce or poem acted on 


the tage, | 
DRANR. the preter of drink. 


 DRA/PER, S. one who ſells either linen, 


or woollen clo tu. TO Sy 
DRA'PERY, S. the trade or art of making 
eÞth.; cloth made either of linen or wool- 


len. In Painting and Sculpture, the repre- : 


ſentation of the 


| garments or cloathing of 
any figure e s 

DRA STC, Adj. [Ipaowrimog, from dpa, 
Gr. to a& or work] powerful, vigorous, 
efficacious. In Medicine, a remedy Which 
Works ſoon, or with ſpeed. 
_  DRAUGH, S. fpronounced; and 
written draff} refuſe; (will; a 
a pot; pot liquor, or the liquor-given to hogs. 
Still ſwine eat all the drough,”* Shak, 
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| 


| the ſcabbard; to unſheath ; to take bread 


| to entice; to ſeduce, to inveigle 3 to prevail 


let dowa at pleafure, in order t9 


3 
4 


DRA 
DRAUGHT, 8. {from draio, draghr, 
Belg. ] the act of drinking; a quantity of 
liquor drank at once; liquor drank: for plea- 
ſure; that which is fit for a perſon to drink; 
the action cf moving or dragging carriages, 
« Oxen for all forts of draugbt. Temple, 
The quality of be ng drawn or moved 
pulling. ** The 'Heitfordſhire wheel-plough 
is the beft, and of the eafieſt drang.“ 
The repreſentation of a perſon or thing bx 
painting a ſketch, or plan of ſome building 


or picture; 9 In Fiſhing, the att 
of catching - by a drag- net. The act 


of drawing ot ſhooting a bow. 

forces drawn off from the main 
fink or drain. © Is caſt into the dr 
Mar. xv. 17. The depth which a veſſel 
finks into the water, In Commerce, a bill 
drawn by one perſon on ane her for money. 
In the plural, a game played en a che- 
quered table, with round pieces of box and 
e 


In Wan 
3 2a 


-- wy 


To DRAW, V. A. [preter, drew; parti» 
cip. paſſ. drawn; dragan, Sax. drager, Dan.] 
to pull along upon the ground from one place 
to another; to pull up, or raiſe from a deep 
placz; to attract; to draw towards itſelf, 
To breathe, or inhale, applied to air. To 
take from a caſk or veſſel; to pull out of 


out of an oven. To uncloſe, if cloſe before, 
but to cloſe together, if open, applied to 
curtains, In Painting, to repreſent the like- - 
neſs of any perſon or thing, either by a pen» 
cil, pen, or colours; to imply, infer or in- 
troduce a conſequence, In Cookery, to dif 
embowel ; to take out the guts of poultry 3 


on by fon2n-ſs. In Commerce, to addreſs 
a bill for a ſum of money to a perſon, In 
Military Affaire, to detach oy ſeparate from 
the main body; to prepare for action ; to 
range in battle array. To draw to form 
in writing; to compoſe, To contratt or ſhrink, 
% Draw imo leſs room. Bac, To take 3 
card out of a pack, or a lot from a number 
of others ; to make a fore run, or diſcharge 
matter. To draw back, to retreat ov retire ; 
to retract a deſign, or decline an undertaking. 
To draw off, to decline an engagement, 
make a retreat, 
DRAW, S. the act of drawing 
or chanee taken or drawn« | 3 
DRA/WBACK, S. money paid back or 


- 


; the lot | 


2 & 


| 


deduct an, or diminution of the value or qua- 
lities of a' thing In Commerce, certain 
duties either ef the cuſtoms or execife, allowed 
upon the exportation of ſome of our own ma- 
nufactures, or on certain fore gu merchardie 
zes, that have pad a duty on importatios. 

DR A'/'WBRIDGE, 8. a bridge moving en 
hinges, and by means of chains, lifted up or 


defiroy 


abated- for ready payment. Figuratively, 2 8 


» Of 


DR E 
destroy the communication between two 
places, or a country and ſome fort. 

DRA“ WER, S. applied to perſons, one em- 
ployed in fetching water from a well, or cock. 
In public houſes, one who draws liquors from 

eaſks 3 one who forms the reſembiance of a 
perſon on paper or canvas, With a pen, pencil 
er bruſh. Applied to things, that which has 
the power ot attiafting towards itſelf. In 
„ that which diſcharges humours, 
A box which ſſ des in a grove or caſe, In 
the plural, that part of dreſs which covers the 
thighs and poſteriors, generally made of linen, 
and made to fit very cloſe, | | 
: DRA/WING, 8. the act of taking ot 
farming the likeneſs of a thing or perſon 
with a pen or pencil; a picture drawn or 
formed with a pen or penc l. | 

DRA“ WING-ROOM, S. a room to which 
company retire aſter an entertainment; a room 
fer -apart for the reception of company at 

court. Figuratively, the perſons or company 
aſſembled in a drawing vom, 

DRAWN, participle paſſ. ſrom draw, 

DRA W. WELL, S. a well out of which 
water is raiſed by means of a bucket and rope, 

To DRAWL, V. N. to pronounce one's 
words with a ſlow diſagreeable whine. 

DRAY, or DRA'Y-CART, S. a low, 
uncovered cat, uſed by brewets to convey 
their beer. | | . 
DRA VY-MAN, S. one who drives a dray. 

DR A'Y-=PLOUGH, S. a plough reſem- 
bling a day. | 
- DREAD, S. | angry dred; from dred, 
| Sax, ] terror or fear, the ſenſation occaſioned 
; by the ſięht cf ſome tetrible or dangerous ob- 
ject; awful or venerable in the higheſt degree, 
To DREAD, V. N. [dredan, Sax. ] to fear 
to an exceſſive degrre. 

DRE/ADER, S. {from dead and er] one 
who lives in continual fear or apprehenfion 
of ſome danger. | 
- DREADEUL, Adj. cauſing exceſſive fear; 
frightful. 

DRE!ADFULLY), Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to cauſe fear or terror. 

-  DRE'ADFULNESSS.that quality which 
cauſes exceſſive fear or terror. | 

_ DRE/ADLESS, Adj. void of fear; un- N 
daunted. 

-- DRE/ADLESSNESS, S. a diſpoſition of 
mind that is void of fear; intrepedity, un- 
dauntedneſs. ö : 


/ DREAM, 8. [pronounced dreme, from | 


.droom, Belg, ] the images which appear to 
the mind during ſleep. Figuratively, a chi- 
mera; agroundleſs fancy, or conceit, which 
has no exiſtence but in the imagination. 

Io DREAM, V. N. to have ideas in the 
mind, while the outward ſenſes are ſtopped 
during ſleep, which are neither ſuggeſted by 
any external object or known occaſion, nor 


DRE 
are under the rule of the underſtanding; ts 
think; to imagine; to fancy, without reaſon. 


DRE'AMER, S. one who perceives things 
during (Jeep, without the ſuggeſtion of ex- 
ternal objects; a petſon fond of conceits ; a 
fanciful man, 1 this i | 
 DRE/AMLESS. Adj. without dreams, 

DREAR, Adj. [ureering, Sax. uneaſy} 


ful. 


ſorrow, or mournful, applied to perſons. 
Gloomy; diſmal; ar affecting with niclan- 
choly, applied to places. 


to three ſpills of iron, and drawn at a boat's 
ſtern, gathering whatever it meeteth with at 
the bottom of the water, generally uſed for 
catching oyſters, and is. a ſpecies of a'd:ag- 
net. ; . | | 
To DREDGE, V. A. to fith with a dredge, 
In Cookery, to firew flour oder meat while 
roaſting, 8 | 


DRE/DGER, S. one who filhes with > 


tor firew.ng flour on meat when roaſting. 
DR E/GGINESS,: S. ' fullneſs of lees or 
dregs. Foolneſs, applied to liquor; abound- 
ing with a ropy ſubſtance, or ſediment. 
DREG'/GISH, Adj, abonnding with lees 
or ſediment, Ih 
.DREG/GY, Adj. muddy; fbul; full of 


1 ſed; ment, | | 
-DREGS, S. [it has no ſingular, from 


dreflen, Sax. drogg, ſing. dreggias, plur. Iland;] 
the bottom, lees, or toul part of any liquor, 
Figuratively; the refuſe, ſweeping, or wo:th- 
leſs part ot any thing; the droſs or meaneſt 
part of a people. 


drink] to ſoak or bathe; to piunge all over 
in ſome liquor; to waſh; to ſteep; to 


phyſic by violence. | : 
DRENCH, S. a draught, or ſwill, uſed by 
way of contempt z a portion or drink pre- 
pared of ſeveral phyfical ingredients ſor a ſick 
horſe ; phyſic which muſt be given by force. 
„Their counels are moſt Lke a drench that 
muſt be poured down.“ Ang Charles, | 
DRE'NCHER, S. one whodip*, ſteeps, or 
ſoaks any thingy one who adminiſters phyſic 
by force, 


on cloaths; to adorn, deck, or ſet out with 
cloaths. Figuratively, to cloath, or repreſcat 
in a fayou:able light, In Surgery, to »pply a 
pla ſter or other remedy to à wound, To 


applied to lamps. To prepare victua's fit 
for eating, applied to cookery, To curl, to 
comb out, or otherwiſe adorn hair or perukes, 


7 


„Ess, 


ö 
> 


Actively, to perceive during fleep; . 


affecting with ſorrow ot melancholy z mourn- 
DRE'ARY, Adj. [drevig Sax.] full of 


DREDGE, S. a thick ſtrong net, faſtened - 


dredee; a box with ſmall holes at the top, uied 


To DRENCH, V. A. [drencan, Sax. to 


moiſten; or make very wet; to adminiſter - 


To DRESS, V. A. dreſſer, Fr.] to put | 


curry or rub, applied to horſes, To trim, 
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bnrss, 8. mat which « peifan Wert ts 
cover his body. fro the incle 


ency of the 


| either; eloaths, or ſplendid attire; the 


of other remedy; 


Kill In achufttatz, or tafte in choſivg and 
wad ons onto 
© DRF/SSER, S. one who is employed in 


ütting on u perfon's cloths, a broad and 
1 kind of 4 table or ſhelf in 4 kitchen, 


ed e ptopite dern or the fut por of 


E. | * 
Ly e 
pa tie [- dreſs. 

To PRVBBLE, W. N. {by fucceffive al- 


Surg6ty, the plaſter 


eration from drip; of Ran, Sax. dryp. 10. 


peter 4-avpi, Hippe, Dan.] ts fill in drops. 


To let the ſpit] 


i 


together by 


. © T6 DRINK, V. N. it, orf DRO 
drunk, participle paſſive, unt ot drinien; perſon whoſe buſineſs and employ it is to 


＋ 


bis 
3 


poſed to meat or 


T ittle, fall from one i mouth; 
to ſlaver ike an tvfant ot an idect, Aftively, 
to throw dow vr (catter in tops. Dribb 
all the way up ſtairs.” Swift. 
D&UBBLET, S. 4 fall ſüm of money. 
DRP ER, 8. in medicine, that Which 


Has the quality of abſorb eng of deſtroying 
moiſture. ; 


DRIFT; 8. the forte which impels or 
drives 4 perſon, of thint; à faft, or Any 
thing driven at random, of ih a body 3 4 ſtra- 
tum, layer, or covering of any matter blown 
| + the wind, A fed d, If, i. e. 
à deep body of ſhow, The r#hdency ly 
ticular deſigh of an action; the ſcope of te- 
not of ee. WE: 
To DRIFT, V. A. to Jive, or fotce 
#long ; to throw together on heaps z to 


Am 1. 25 5 5 
To DRILL, V. A. [drilen, Belg. thir- 
lien, Sat. from tba, Sax. thitongh] to make 
a hote with an auger,” gim et, or drill; to 
bore ; to drain of make its paſſage through 
ſhall troles of ifiterdices,- % Bull thiough 
the fandy ſtratum every way.” Thompſon. 
DRILL, S. [fromthe verb] an infffi- 
ment uſed to bore Roles is wood, iron, ot 
braſs 4 it is preſſed by the breaft againſt the 
thing bored, and turned wund with 4 bow 
and cat-gut ftring; an ace of baboon., * A 
changelling and 4 4%. Locke. A mall 
dripping ſtteam. “ Spfings through the 
pleaſant meadows pour their ii. Sandyr. 


|. To DRIVE, v. A. [ 


dropped from the mouth. | 
| DRIVELLER, 5. a fool or ideot, fo. cal- 


in the underflanding ; fookfh, 


'caftle which draw aty 


to ſhed dew] 
wet miſt, like dew. Neuterly, to let 
ia ſmall, flow 5 


preter dai, or 


RE. . | 
_ DRINK-MONEY, 8. woney given 3 


perſon to regale hiniſelf with by pyrchafing 


liquors, 3 
| T6 DRIP, V. N. [adribcen, Belg, Ses 
DRISBLE to fall in we To let Fat] in 
drops, applied to th fat which falls from 
meat, while roaftiag; Actively, to let f 
im drops; to drip as fat in roaſting, 5 
DRI, 8. that which falls in 810 
1 8. the fat hich drops 
om tneat while roaſting, called likewiſe 
kitchen-ftuff, 5 . . 
T, deve, par- 


ticip paſſ. driven or drove; dreiben, Goth. 
drifan, San.] to make a perſon or thing 
move by violence; to ſend to any place by 
force ; ts convey animale, or make them 
walk from one place to another; to com- 
pel ; to enforce or puſh home a proof or ar- 
gument. To drive trade, to tarry it on. To 
conduct a carriage. To lat drive at, to in- 
tend; to mean z to endeavour to accork 
pliſh, to aim ot ftrike at with fury, « Four 
rozues ia buck ram kr drive ar me. Shak. 
To DRVVEL, v. N. [a cortuptian from 
i] to let the ſpittle fail out of one's 
month, like an infant or an idedjk. 


DRVVEL, S. flaver, ſpittle, of moiffure 


te- led from their letting the ſlaver drop from 


DO DRIVVELLING, Perticly. do 
VVELEING, Particip. doating; weak 
A5 45— 


cc 


love is like a great natural. 


rx S. the peifon or this TV. . 


communicates motion by force; one who 


guides and conveys beafts from one place to 


another; one who manages and 
t : 7 carriage. 
To DRFZZLE, V. A" [drifelen, Teut. 
to thed in ſma I drops, m2 


guides the 


PRYZZ Lx, Adj deſcending in fmall, 


flow drops j deſcending in a miſt 3 reſerm- 
bling 4 mt, or moiſt vapour, | | 
| DROLE, Adj. Ie, Fr.] comical; en- 
citing Runter. 1 

BROLE, o DROLL, 8. [dar, Fr.] a 


from driggian, Goth.} to ſwallow liquors: | raiſe mirth by antie geftutes, or comical 


Figuratively, to ſwallow an immoderate quan- 
tity of liquors, © To drink to, to Tilute in 
drinking; to with well to in drigking. Fi- 
ga to ſuck up or abforb. 
DRINK, S. _— be ſwallowed, op- 
| rf ſolid food ; any particolar 
ind of liqude. © _ o 
DRUNK ABLE, Adj. chat which may 
DRUNK RR, S. one who is fond of ſwal- 


large quantities of intoxicating li 


jeſts; a merry-andrew, buff.on, or jack-- 
pudding; a comical fatce, compoſed to ex- 


cite ROLE, 8 : 
ToDROLL, v. N. to jeſt, or play the 
buffoon. _ g * | play 
DRO/LLERY, S. jeſt, ridicule ; or an 
endeavour to make # thing the object of 
mirth, ridicule, or laughter. 3 
DRO/MEDARY, S. {dromedaire, Fr. 


dromedars Ital. from Fregeeg, Gr. a courſe or 
race, on account of its ſwiftneG} in Natu- - 
ral Hiſtory, a fort of 


camel faid to travel 
Aa a — 
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DRO 


100 miles a day. It is ſmaller, ſlenderer, 
and nimbler, than the common camel, hay- 
ing either one or two hairy excreſcences on 
its back, ard is capable of g eat fatigue. 
Its hair is ſoft and ſhort ; it has no fangs or 
foreteeth, vor horn on its feet, which are 
covered with a fleſhy ſkin ; it is about ſeven 
Feet and an half high from the g ound to the 
top of its head. 1 REES 

DRONE, S. the male bee, whi h batch- 
es the young, makes no hcney, has no ſting, 
and is driven from the hive when the batch- 
ing time is over. Figuratively, an inactive, 
uſeleſs, or ſluggiſh perſon. In Muſic, the 
deep or holding key-no e of a bag-pipe. 

To DRONE, V. N. fo I've an inactive, 
vſcleſs and dull life, lke that of a drone. 
% A long reftive race of droning kings. 


Dryd. | | | 
 ". DRONISH, Adj. like a drone; uſeleſs; 
ſluggiſh, and inact ve. | | 

To DROOP, v. A. [dreef, Belg. ſorrow] 
td languiſh with ſorrow ; to harg down the 
head. with ſorrow. Figuratively, to grow 
faint, weak, or diſpiri ed; to fink ; to lean 
dow: wards; to decline, pon he applied 
by Milton. © Tiil day drops. Par. Left. 


tion or particle of water or other fluid in a 
ſpherical form; as much liquor as falls at 
once, when there is not a continued ſtrt am; 
a diamond hanging looſe from the ear, ſo call 
ed from its reſembling the form of a drop of 
any fluid in its deſcent. Drops, the plural, 
in ArchiteQure, are ornaments in the Doric 
entablature, repreenting drops, or liit'e bells, 
immediately nnder the triglyphos, In Phy- 
ſie, ary fyirituous medicine to be taken in 
drops. : 
DRO'P-SERENE, S. [gutta ſerena, Lat] 
in Phyſic, a diſeaſe of the eye, conſiſting 
ef an em ire lok ef fight, without any ap- 
parent fault or diſorder of the part. It is 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from a compreſſion or ob- 
ſtruction of the optic nerves, preventing the 
due flux of the animal ſpirits into the retina. 
TO DROP, V. A. [dreppan, Sax. ] to 
pour in ſmall round particles; to let fall; 
to let go ; to let a thing fall from the 
Hand; to utter ſlightly, or without caution; 
to inſert or introduce by way of digreſh- 
on; to intermit, ceaſe, or decline; to loſe 
in its progreſs; to bedrop or ſpeckle. 
« Th:ir wav'd cots drofp'd with gold.“ 
Milt. Neuterly, to fall in ſeparate particles 
of a roundiſh form ; to let d:'ops fall; to 
conſume in drops; to fall-or come from a 
higher to a lower fituation ; to fall without 
violence; to fall ſuddenly, To drop in, io 
come unexpeRedly by. © He drops in when 
he thinks you are juſt ſeated.” 


fallen in drops. | 


ſpar farmed into 
the ſhape of A drop. ; 2M | 


DROP, S. [greppa, Sax. ] a ſmall por- 


DROP'PING, S. any liquor which has 


. 
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which has various ſpeci 


DRO/PSY, S. [anciently wrote bydrep1ſy, 


whence dropiſy, or drepſy; from bydrepifie, Fr. 


bydropiſia, Ital. bydrops, Lat.] in Phyfic, a 
preternatural collection or ex(ravaſation \ cf 
aqueous ſerum or water in any part of the 
body, which greatly diſtends the veſſels, is: 
attended with a weakneſs of digeſtion, and 
a continual thirſt, 


DROSS, S. the waſtey ſcum, ſediment, 


or groſs parts of any metal; the cruſt or ruſt 
of a metal. Figuratively; the refuſe, or moſt 
worthleſs part of any thing. Ch 

DRO'SSINESS, S. the impurity of me- 
tals z foulneſs; ruſt, | | 


DRO'SSY, Adj. foll of impurities, foul- 


nels, or, impure particles. Figuratively, as 
wor.hleſs as droſs. . 

DROVE, S. a number of cat le under 
the guidance of one or more perſons ; any 


collection of animals, Figuraiively, a great 


crowd or multitude, a 
DRO/VEN, Part. from dr:iwe. — 
DRO VER, S. one who fats oxen or ſheep 

for ſale, and conducts or drives them to 

market. 


DR OUGHT, S. [drooght, Belg. . thirſt, 


drugod, Sax. drowth, Scot.] applied to the 


weather, dy weather, want of rain; thirſt, 
or great want or deſire of drink. 


DROU/GHTINESS, S. the ſtate of 2 
ſoil which wants rain; the ftate of a perſon 


affected with thirſt, or in want of drink, 

DROV/GHTY, Adj. wanting rain, parch- 
ed with heat; thirſty or wanting drink. 

To DROWN, V. A. [dranden, below, 
according to Skinner, drunenian, Sax. to be 
drunk, according fo Lye ; perhaps from dryn- 
can, Sax. to drink] to plunge and ſuffocate 
under water; to plunge or overwhelm in 
water; to overflow, or cover with water. 
Figuratively, to immerge, plunge in, or o- 
verwheim with any thing; to die, or be ſuf- 
focated under the water. | 

To DROWSE, V. A. [droſen, Belg.] to 
make heavy with, or Aloe a inclined ts 
ſleep. My drowſed ſenſes.” Shak _ 

DROW'SINESS, S. a ftrung. propenſity 
and inclination to ſleep, Figuratively, ſloth · 
fulneſs, or inaRivity, | 


ſeep; heavy with ſleep. Figuratively, cauſ · 


ing ſleep; dull or ſtupid, © His drowſy 


reaſoning. Atterb. 


To DRUB, V. A. [druber, Dan. to kill] 


to beat ſoundly with a ftick ; to threſh, 
thump, or cudgel. I ſhould have been 
drubbed. Locke, A word of contempt. 


| DRUB, S. a thump, knock, or blow; » 


ſound beating. | | 
To DRUDGE, V. A. 22 Sax. to 


vex, dragben, Bleg. to carry a burthen] to york 
a 


* 


DRO/PSIED, Part. affeQed with a eropſy. 


DROW!SY,. Adj. Arongiy inclined to 
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D 
Hard at mean and ſervile employments ; to 
Ave. . 5 — * 
DRU DGE, S. one employed in mean, hard, 
and fatiguing labour; a meer ſlave. 
DRU DG ER, S. a mean labourer; a box 
with holes on the top, from whence flour 
is caſt or ſcattered on meat whilſt roaſting. 
0 DESDOTER oo TIO OH 
' DRU/DGERY, S. low, mean, ſervile, 
hard, and fatigving labour. 
DRU DGING-BOX. See DREDGER. 
DRU!DGINGLY, Adv. in a laborious, 
fatiguing and toilſome manner. _ 
DRU, S. [drogue, Fr. drova, Perf. an 
odour] an ingred ent uſed in-phyfic or dying. 
Figuratively, any thing of a fmall or no value: 
this ſenſe may probably be owing tv a corrup- 
tion of dig. 55 W e e 
To DRUG, v. A. to mix with phyfical 
_ ents 5 to taint with ſumething d ſagree- 
Able. \ her 
- DRU'GGERMAN, S. [drogreman, Fr. 
rorcimanio, Ital. torgeman, Arab, an interpre- 
ter] in Commerce, à name given in the Levant 
to the interpreters kept by the ambaſſadors of 
the Chriſtian nations, reſiding at the Porte, 
to aſſiſt them in their treaties. th 
_ _ DRU/GGET, S. in Commerce, a ſort of 
thin ſtuff, ſometimes all wool, ſometimes balf 
wool, half thread, and ſometimes corded, bu- 
vſvally plain, and woven on a worfted chain, 
* DRU!GGIST, S. [g, Be'g.] one 
who ſells phyſical ingredients or medicines 
by wholeſale, | Ay aa 
- DRUID, S. [derio, oales, and bud, incar- 
tation; dariab, oak, Erſe, dry, Sax. a magi- 
tian, drad, Brit, oak} the prieſts and mini- 
ſters of religion amongſt the Britons, Celtic 
Gault, and Germans, They were in Britain 
the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed order in the 
iſſand, choſen out of the beſt families, and 
the honours of their birth, added to thoſe of 
their function, procured them the higheſt ve- 
neration. They were verſed in aſtronomy, 
geometry, natural philoſophy, politics, and 
aphy; had the adminiſtration of all 
acred things, were the interprete:s of the 
gods, and ſupreme judgey in all cauſes, whe- 
. ther ecclefaftic or civil. From their deter- 
mination was no appeal, and whoever refuſed 
to ac quieſce in their deciſions, was reckoned 
impious, and excommunicated, ey were 
generally governed by a fingle perſon, called 


an Arch-druid, who prefided in all their j mind 


aſſemblies, Once a year they uſed to retire, 
or rather aſſemble, in a wood, in the center 
of the ifland, at which time they uſed to 


receive applications from all parts, and hear 


cauſes, Their peculiar opinions are not well 
oſcertained by writers, though it is agreed by 
2, that they held the immortality of the 
ſoul, and 1's tranfmigration 3 out nothing 
cou.:d appeaſe the gods more powerfully than 


+: 


DRY 

ſupreme Deity, who preſided over all cthers* 

DRUM, S. {trromme, Dan. drumme, Erſe} 
a warlike inſtrument made of thin pieces 
oak; bent in a cylindrical form, covered at 
each end with vellum, or parchmens, which 
ſtretches by means of braces. running from 
one extremity to the other; and made to 
ſ.und by beating one of the ends with fticks 
generally made of braſil wcod, Kettle Drum, 
is that whoſe body is made of braſs or copper 
in the form of a kettle, and covered at top 
with parchment like the common 'one- 
The dram of the car is a ſmall membrane 
in the inner part of that organ, which i 
ſo ftretched as to convey the ſer ſation of 
ſound, by the vibration which founding bodies 
cauſe upon it. . | 

To DRUM, V. N. to beat a march, &c. 
u a drum with a ſt'ck. To beat or vibrate, 
applied to the moi ion of the heart. 

DRU/MFISH, S. in Natural Aiſtery, a 
round fiſh, which comes from Virginia. 

DRUM-MAJOR, S. the chief drummer 
of a regiment. | 
 DRU'MMER, S. one who beats a drum. 

DRUNK, Adj. {from grin] intoxicated, 


j or deprived of the uſe of the underſtanding 


by immoderate drinking. Figuratively, 
ſoaked ; beautifully apphed to inanimate 
things, © I will make mine arrows drunk 
with blood. Det. xxix. 6. | | 
DRU/NK ARD, S. one given to the ex- 
ceſſive uſe of flrong liquors. ; 
DRU/NKEN, part. [trom drink] intoxica- 
ted with liquor; given to habitual drankens 
neſs ; frequently intoxicated with liquor. 
DRU'/NKENLY, Adv. after the manner 
of one intoxicited with ſtrong liquors. | 
DRU/NKENNESS, S. in Medicine, a 
prerernetural compreſſion of the brain, and 
a diſcompolure of its fibres, occaſioned by 
the fumesor jpirituous parts of liquors, where- 
by perſons imagine every thing turns round, 
cannot diſcern things well at a diſtance, 
and thoſe things wbich are at a diſtance they 
either ſee out of their place, or double, To 
this muſt be added, an entire los of undcer- 
ſtanding, a voice faulieriag, and ſcarce arti - 
culate ; and an jncapacity to walk, and all 
the figns of a temporary madneſs. Habitvat 
or frequent intoxica'ion from an immoderate 
uſe of ſpirituous or ſtrong liquors. *' Figura- 
tively, any intoxication, or diſorder of the 


DRY, Adj. [dridge, Sax. droogh, Beltz.] 
hard or 9 or moiſture.” Without 
rain, applied to the ſeaſons. Thirſty, or athirſt 
for want of drink; jejune, batren, plain. 
To DRY, V. A. to free from, or exhale 
s or wet; to wipe _ mo ture, ry | 
wit 3 to drain, or drin % Dry 
an 2 bowl. ?“ 9 N 
DRY'-EYED, Adj. withont tert; with- 
out having the eyes moiſtened with tears. 


that there was 15 


44223 DRY'LY, 
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RY!LY, Adv. without moifurg. Figu- | exc ports only as are eminent | 
Roi in OP cold, or indifferent manner. 4 this Aer 2 9 branch. Al bar at e j 
With great reſerve; applied to treatment or | the mouth of tue Liffy renders its MD you! 
behaviour; in a ſarcaſtical or ironica] manner. very ns ee ſo that ſhips gf any "= 
Without any embelliſhment, applied to file. confiderable burihen dare not ventyre ip, nor, 701 
DRY'NES8, S. want of moiſture 3 want When in the haven, can they come to : 
of rain; want of juice. Figuratively, want | the quay, being obliged to lie "thre 1 
of embelliſhment, applied to ſtile, ar ſet | below the bar, and deliver their = by abo 
diſcourſes. lighters. At ebb the baven falls dry, bot G N 
DR Y/-SHOD, Adj. without wetting the above and below Ripgſeng, Fraps at two a 
Feet ; without treading in the water above crecks, one on the N. and che other n bot 
tie ſhoes: the S. fide, where at low water is nine or 9 
- DR Y/-NURSE, 8. one who brings up a | ten feet depth; alſo on the N. ſide of the i FF. 
child without. fucking. | Heath, a pramontory forming the N, point do 
To DRY -NURSE, V. A. to bring up an of the bay, there i is 2 very convenient road | E 
infant without ſucking, for large ſhips, near ao iſland, £0208 Ijeland's 
DUAL, S. [ dualis, Lat.] expreſſing or in- | Eve; ſo that veſſels have 3 re retreat . 
cluding only two. In the Hebrew, cx Greek unleſs in violent S. W. 410 which often 1 
language, a variation of a noun which only | drive them from their anchors oyt to ſea, be 
ſignifies tuo, a diſtiaction, which the medern The city is ſupplied with coals from White : 95 
uages ſeem deficient in. baven in Cumberland, and Swanay in Wales, 1 
To DUB, V. A. dub ban, z0 ridare, Sax. | 200 fail of colliers being ia the ad at g time. | „ 
adduba, Ital riddara, Ifl, ro dub a knight. | Io Dublia is a flouriſhing univerſity, with bo b 
Adduba, in its primary ſipni fication, implies ſtudents; and it is tho jce of an archbiſhop, 
to ſtrike, knights being made by a blow given | with a 7 nn N to St. Pay * 
with a ſword] to create or make a man a trick ; which the fam Te, eee | Ac 
knight ; to confer any title, or dignity, Swift was once dean ; A110 2 5 handſome 1 | 
DUB, S. a blow, or knock. c With Ly- called St. Sepylchzye. Here gre no le * 
dian or with Phrygian dubs. Hudib. | thirteen parochial churchcs ; dut the lord 
DU'/BIOUS, Adj. [dubivs, Lat.] not ſet - lieutenant, and lords Juſtices, 80 in ſtate to 
tled in an opinion, appl ed to perſpns, Not | Chriſt's- church, A8 this city is the ſeat 05 
fully proved, or that which has equal proba- government, the lord heutenapt (a kind 
bility on either ſide, applied to opinions. of viceroy ſent from England, generally a 
DU/BIOUSLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner as | man of the firſt quality, and changed every 
will admit of different ſenſes, ,_ » | three years) (16fides in the caſtle While he 
DU'BIQUSNESS, S. uncertainty. Gays ip the kingdo Here are alſo held 
DU BITABLE, Adi. that which may be | coprts of juſtice Ip vhlic offices; beſideg 
queſtioned or doubted ; that which 4 perſon | a guildhall, tolſel, 5 24 cuſtom - houſe, 
may decline aſſenting to. Dublin hes fix gates, and a large Rone- bridge 
DUBITA/TION, S. {dubitatio, Lat.] the | over the Liffy, with ſour ſwaller. It: we 
act of doubting, or queſtioning the truth of principal ſuburbs: are St. Thomas and. Ouſt- 
a thing. It is defined by Grew, a negative | manton, or Ox mantown. Dublin ig bo- 
perception, i. e. the perception that what a | verned by a mayor, and bas twenty four cor: 
perſon ſees, is not that which be would fee. | poration or trading companies in it, Here 
DUBLIN, S. [by the Saxons called Dyflin, | are ſeveral charuable undatigns z as the 
by the Welſh Dilas-dulin, and in the iriſh blue - cat hoſpital, the royal boſpitai of Kile 
langveage, Ballacloigh, “i. e. ſays the author mainham, 3 work- houſe, Dr. Steven's Hoſe 
of the Syſtem, a town upon hurdles, on | piial, Mercers charitable hoſpital, and the 
which the people think the city is founded, charitable inficmary., In 1649, colonel Janes, 
the ground being ſoft and quaggy. - But the | one of the parliamentary commander, de- 
original words fignify a walled town, parti- feated the duke of Ormond at Rathmeins, 
cularly raiſed with ſtones] Its ſituation is | near Dublin. In the College-green is an 
delightful and ſalubrious, having hills on the | equeſtrian ftatug of king William, III. in 
S. plains en the W. the Liffy, a navigable | memory of the yiRtory of Boyne, on July x, 
river, running through it to Dublin-baven | 1690. Phe caſtle is but an  incopſidgzable 
into the ſea, hard by, on the E. The number fortreſs. Dublis lies 64 miles W. of Holy- 
of its inhabitants ſome compte to 260,000 | head, in Wales, and 368 N. W. of; Longon, 
at leaſt 3 others at 300,000 1 It was full the | Lat, 55 deg. 12 min, N. dees. 6 deg, 55 
former number in King Charles II's time ; mig. 1 
and the latter calculations cannot be any © DU'CAL, Adj. {from dle] belonging to 8 
exaggeration, the inhabitants having muhki- | duke, 4 
plied xreatly fince, and the buildings increaſ- | ” DU'/CAT, 5 [fo called becauſe ſuuck f is FF 
jag every day. This is the mart and center the N oth wh} a N 1 5 e cur- 
ef commerce far * whole Wr "On rent 
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DUE 


vent an the continent, when of ſilver, Nanga, 
It four ings and fix pence, hut when of 


gold, at nine ſhillings and ſix-pence. 
DATON, 8, a foreign coin, ſtruck 
in Italy, when of fileer, valued at four 
illings and eight pence fierlings and in 
gold ba is current in Holland, is worth 
2 one pound nineteen ſhillings and two 


DUCK, 8. [ducher, to dip] a water fowl, 
both wild and tame. Figuratively, uſed as 


7 word of great ſondneſs and, endearment. 


1% My dainty duct. Sbal. A ſudden hend 3g 
down, or declining of the head; a ſtone 


nome ſo pbliquely on the water, as to re- 


und again ſeveral times on its ſurface. 


To DUCK, V. N. to plunge one's head, 
or dive under water; to drop down one's 
; to bow low; to cringe z from duyk, 

or Juyk, Scot. and Belg. to make obeiſance. 
« The learned pate — duct: to the golden 
fool,” Shah, To plunge a Parten under wary 


% by way of pnniſhment.. 
- DU/CKING-$S'#QOL,'S. a Chair in ch | 


women are tied and pluged under water for 


ſcolding. 


DUCK LEOOED, Adj. having u. like 
a duck; having ſhort legs: 

- DU'CKLING, S. a young duck, | 

DU'CK-MEAT, S. in Butany, a plant 
growing commonly upon ſtanding waters. 

 BU/CK*'S: FOOT, S. fin Latin, podop 2. 
fo or anadopgd dopedephyilum) in Botany, the 

he flower is incloſed in a large —— 
— coloured empalement, in the form of 
2 ſpatha, or ſheath. Linnæus ranges it in 

e firſt ſection of his thirteenth claſs. 

DUC/K-WEED, 8. in Botany, the ſame 
as duck-meat. 

DUCT, S. [ ductus, Lat.] n or di- 
rection. 5 To follow the duct of the ſtars. 
Hammond, In Anatomy, any canal or tube 
in an animal body, through which the hy- 
mgurs or fluids are conveyed. 


_ DUCTILE, S, [du&itis, Lat, 4 eaſy to'be 


bent ; eaſy to be drawn out in length. 'TreQ- 


able, "complying, or yielding, apphed to the 
mind. 


mM! 

DU!CTIEENESS, 8. the quality of being | 
grawg cut in length. 

DUCTVLITY, S. in Phyſics, a property | f. 
of certain bodies, whereby they become capa- 
ple of being preſſed, beaten, firetched, ot 
drawn out to a great length, without break- 
ing. Tractableneſe, complianee, applied to 
the mind, or to perſons, 

DU DGEON, S. [dolcb Belg: dagen, 2 


gen, Teut, a ſword] a fmall d lager, 0 On 


The blade of thy dudgeon. 


illlwill, malice, jars, or commotions; —— 


ik Sax. a wound, * When civil dudęeon 
5 Ul 


ſt grew high.” Hudib. 
DUE, {the particle of ove, du, Fr.] that ſ ſ 
which a perſon has a right to demand as | 


{ 


| 


? 


DDL. 


a debt, as ſtipulated in a compact or: others 
wiſe ; that which a perſon ought” to pay, of 


which a thing lay clan to. 0A 2 
ſenſe of the van of abi N 
Atterb. 't +5 44 146 


DUE, Adv. among Sailors, directhy, exact. 
ly, without turning afide, ** eaſt,”” 
DUE, 8. that which belongs to, or may 
be claimed by a perſon; right; juſt title 
a thing. In the plu:al,: cuftgm, tribute, « 
taxes. 
DV'EL, S. [due!lum, Lat.] 1 
tween two perſons. 
To DUEL, V. N. to fight in fiogle com- 
bat, Actirely, to attack or fight with ſingly: 
DU/ELLER, S. one who cogazes: another 
in fingle combat. 
- DUE/NNA, 8. [Span,] an old woman, 
as a domeſtic in Spain, in order to pry 
into the — . take care of the con> 


duct of a 
i Date, rip; Bob. hes | 


DUG, S, . Aye 
bia, it, to give ck ] a pap, 3 or 


generally applied to that of a beaſt; and to t 


of a human creature only by way ' of e. 
or contempt z though formerly it was applied 
to a human creature in a good ſenſe. 

ing with his mother's dug between his lips. 


Shak. 


DUG, the preter of 4 66 As they dup 


| among the rubbi 


DUKE,” 8. [duc, Fr. duca, Ital. 
Lat.] in eien countries, a ſovercign 5 
without the title of quality of a king. Amc: 
us, it is the next title of honour to the prince. 
At firſt it was a name of office, not of ho- 
nour, and given to thoſe who were appointed 
to guard the frontiers. It began to be a more 
honorary title under Otha the Great, about 
the year 970. In England, none held this 
title till Edward III. created Edward his ſog 
duke of Cornwall. From that time many 
others have been created, whole titles are he- 
reditary, and conferred by patent ; they retain 
a coronet on their eſcutebeon, the only mark of 
their ſovereignty ; their eldeſt ſons are, by the 
courteſy of England, ftiled marquiſes, and their 
er u lords, wich the addition of their 
chriſtian names, as Lord George, Lord Robert, 
PE and take place of vifcounts; though pot 

6 privileged by the laws of the land. 

KEDOM, S, _— of a 2 

DU'LBRAINED, Adj. flow © 
fon; ftupid; wanting ſag acity, © 2 
Nennen. 2 Shak. 

DWLCET, Ay. [dulcis, Lat.] beet to 
the taſte; agreeab'e to the ear. 

DU'LCIFICATION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
» | fyeetening or rendering infipid agy matter 
impregnated with ſalts, by — it _ 
in water; the act of 
gs whieh is acid, ſweet, by ek ed 


dre DULEIFY, v. A. [dubifer ly o 


DUM 
wetten; to free ſrom ſalts, ſourneſi, or aeri- 
moor of any ſort. 
DULCUMER,'S, {dacimetl, Ttal.] a mu- 
fical inftrument, firung with wires, reſembling 
3 harpficord, and played on with i iron or braſs 


Py: To DU!LCORATE, V. A. lia, Lat. 
ſweet] to ſweaten; to make leſs acrimonious. 
Du LCORATION, S. the act of ſweeten- 
ing. © The dulcoration of things is worthy to 
be: tried. Bacon. 


DU LHE Ab, S. a perſon who wante appre” | 


henſion or Cagacity 3 a blockhead. 

DULL, S. ſ dul, Brit. dole, Sax dol, Belg. 
mad] flow © apprehenſion, applicd to the 
underſtanding. Blunt, applied to the edge 
of any ĩoſtrument. Not quick, or not eaſily 

ceiving ohjects, applied to the ſenſes. 
Von, applied to motion. Not bright, or 
wanting vigour. © The looking glaſs is dull.” 
« The fire is dull. Drowly, ſleepy, or me- 
Jancholy, 

.To DULL, V, A. to blunt the end of 
an infroment; to ſully the brightneſs of 
ome ſhining body; to make a perſon ſad or 
melancholy; to damp v.gour; to ſtop or re- 
tard motion. 

DU/LLARD, 8, 1 from dull and aerd, Teut. 
nature] 2 perſon ot flow appreheokion z a 
blockhead. 

DU'LLY, Adv. in a ftopid, or fooliſh 
manner; in a flow, ſluggiſh, or melancholy 
manner. 

DU/LNESS, 8. weakneſs o underſtanding ; 
flowneſs of 2pprehenfion; drowſineſs, or firong 

ropenſi y to ſleep. Bimaeſz, or want of 

ſtre, applied to the change made i ina ſhining 
body. Bluntneſs, or want of edge, applied 
to inſtruments, 

DU'LY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as a thing 
or perfon might claim; properly ; fitly ; re- 

_ gularly ; punctually, % Duly ſeat bis family 


and wiſe.”* Pope. 
DUMB, Adj. [pronounced 05 from 
dumbs, Goth, dumbe, Sax, dum, Dan. and 


Teut, dom, Belg. dull, du, dum, Heb, he 
was at mute; not able to ſpeak ; de- 
»piived of ſpeech ; not ufing words; retuſing 
to ſpeak. 
DU'MBLY, Ady. mutely ; Gleatly ; with- 
out ſpeaking. 

DU'MBNESS, 8. incapacity of ſpeaking; 
ferbearance ; filence. 

To DU/MBFOUND, v. A. to confuſe a 
perſon fo as to render him unable to ſpeak. 
ke They had like to have Gyfounted the 
uſtice. Spefator, No. 616 | 

DUMP, S. [ dom. Belg. Cupid) ſollen and 
filent ſorrow ; melancholy; abſence of mind; 
a piece of leaden coin or medal, with wh: ch 
children amuſe themſelves. 

DU/MPISH, Adi. ſad; ſilently and ſullenly 
Lorrowful ; melancholy. 

DU'MPLING, S8. [ from dump, heavineſ(s] 


bor 

DUN, Adj. [Sax, of dun, Brie, a colove 
partaking of a mixture of brown and dicke 3 
dark ; glocmy. 

To DUN, V. A. [dunan, Ser. 4 18. 
to thunder] to demand a debt with vehemencs 
and frequent importunity, 

DUN, S. one who aſks a perfon for a gebt 
with clamour, and inceſſant importunity. 

DUNCE, S. [dem, Belg. conte, Span. ſtu- 


pid] one who has not a capacity for receiving 
inſtruction. 


DUNG, S. [gineg, Sax, dung, Tevt] the 


] excrement "of anima uſed in Os; or in 


fattening ground. 

To DUNG, V. A. to manure, or ſattea 
with dung. 1434 

-DU'NGEON, S. [Fr.] a elaſe priſon, ge- 
nerally applied to a dark or ſubteraneont one. 

DU NGHILL, S. a heap of dung. 
ratively, any mean or vile abode; a ſituation 
of -meanne(s;'a man deſcended from mean 


kind, not fit for fighting. 
DUNGHILL, Adj. ſprung from the dung 
_ Figuratively, mean, e baſe, or worth- 
eſs. 
DU/NGY, Adj. abounding in dung ; re» 
ſembling dung. 


lecting petty debts. and making uſe of vehe- 
ment importunity for that purpoſe. 
DUODE'CIMO, S. [daodecem, Lat. twelve] 
a thing divided into twelve parts ; hence q 
book is ſaid to be in dycdecimos, when twelve 
of its leaves make juſt a ſheer of paper, 
DUO/DECUPLE, Adj. [from due and de- 
22 Lat.] confiſting of twelve. The 


buth, 

- DUPE, S. [from dupfe, a fooliſh bird, eafly 
caught] a credulaus perſon, or one who is 
impoſed on and deceived on account of his 
credulity, _ 

To DUPE, V. A, to trick or cheat a per- 
ſon of too great credulity. 

DUPLE, Adj. [duplus, Lat.] double; the 
ſame thing or number repea 

To DU'/PLICATE, V. A. [ duplicatus, 
Lat.] to doubje; to increaſe or enlarge by 
the repetition of the ſame number; to fold 
together, 

DU!/PLICATE, Adj. in Arithmetie, 2p- 
22 to proportion, the ratio or proportion 
of ſquares. 

DU/PLICATE, 8. the exact copy or 
counter part of a letter, book, or deed ; 2 
thing of the ſame kind as another. 

DUPLICA'TION, S. the act of doubling ; 


doubling. 

DUPLICITY, S. [duplicis, genitive, of du- 
plex, Lat.] doubleneſs; the diviſion of things - 
or ideas into pairs ; the quality of being twice 
as much as another; deceit, or double 


® kind of 4 ſmall and ae pudding. 


— 


| dealing, oppoſed to ſimplicity, 


DU'RABILITY, 


Figu- 


parentage ; a cock of a ſpurioꝝs and degenera. e 


DU'/NNER, S. a perſon employed in col- 


the act of folding together; a "_ "2 


* 


duodecuple en among the Jews, Fs ©, 


0 


— 


ä ; ; E py © 
CCW no FFB 2 2 EET. 


theſe 


* 


DUR 

DU/RABILITY, S. [durabilis, Lat.] the 
power of bearing the injuries of time and 
weather without being deſtroyed; the property 
of laſting or continuing a long while. 

DU/RABLE, Adj. {durabilis, Lat.] not 
eaſily deſtroyed by levgth of time, er vio- 
lence of weather; laſting ; permament; ha- 


ving the quality of continuing in the ſame 


ate. 


continuing or laſting long. | 
DU/RABLY, Adv. ia a ing manner. 
DU RANCE, 8. JA low Fr.] the 

Kate of a perſon confined in a prifon ; con- 


finement 3 impriſonment duration, or the 
length of time which any thing continues. 


« Of how ſhort durance was this new made 


Late,” Dryd. 


DUR A#' TION, S. [duratio, Lat.] diſtance 
or length, applied to time, 

DU'/RELESS, Adj. without continuance, 
Short, applied to duration; tranſitory, © The 
falſe and r pleaſures of this ſtage play 
world. Rale. gb. | b 

Du RESSE, S. [Fr.] hardſhip; impri ſon- 
ment. In Law, a plea uſed by way of ex- 
ception to a bond ſ-aled to a perſon by one 
2 in priſon at his ſuit, or otherwiſe hardly 
uſed. | 

DU'/RHAM, S. [or DUESME, as in 
our old ſtatutes] biſhopric of, in Latin, * 
copatus Dunelmenſit, a county palatine in t 
no th of Engla d. It is bounded on the 8. 
by Vorkſhire; on the N. W. by Notthum- 
berland; and on the W. by Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland; and waſhed by the ocean on 
the E. It is thuty- nine miles long, and 


thirty-five broad. The number of acres it 


contaius are computed at 610, ooo, and in- 
habitants e, coo. The air here is ſharp, and 
is obſerved to be cold:r in the wettern than 


| the eaftern parts; the latter having warm 


breezes from the ſea. In the former the 
fields are barren, the woods thin, and the 
hills bare; but the iron and lead mines make 
ſome amends for the ſteri ity of the ſoil. The 
eaſt, ſuuth, and north parts are more fruit- 
ful, In general, the biſhopric,is thick ſet 
with towns, and very rich in mines of coals, 


particularly about Sunderland, Hartlepool, 


and other places, which are imported into 
London, In muſt parts, the coal lies near 
the ſurface, The abundance of this mineral 
production in the biſhopric, may be one rea- 


n why the inhabitants apply themſelves | 
little to any other traffic or manufacture. 


This country has about fixteen rivers 5 the 
principal of which are, 2. The Tees, and 


into it run the Laden, Hude, Lune, Bandeo, 


Skern, w:th other brooks. 2; The Were, 
which is formed by the Keilop, Wellop, and 
Bur with the Gaunleis, Sc. Moſt of 


and they form conſiderable: port well fle- 


DU'RABLENESS, 8. the property of 


nd with fiſh; part cularly ſalmon; 


1 


| 


L 


DUS 


quented by colliers of tHe greateff buithen,/ 
which are a nurſery of ſailors for the royal 


navy. This county ſends to parliament only 


two knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſcs a 


for its capital of the ſame name, ; 
DU/RHAM, S, city of, the capital of 
the county palatine of the ſame name, in 
the norih of England, in Latin Dunelmm, 
and by the Saxons called Dunbolm, as ſitu- 
ated on a riſing ground, and ſurrounded wick 
a river, namely, the Were, over which are 
two large ſtone- bridges. The city is walled 
round, and defended by a ſpacious and ftrong 
caſtle, Here are fix pariſh-churches, beſides 
the cathedral, which is dedicated to St. 
Cuthbert. The ſuburbs are Elvetbridge, and 
Framgate, leading to Newcaftle, It is the 
ſee of a biſhop; hence the county is com- 
monly called the biſhopric; and he is a tem- 


| poral as well as ſpir.tual lord in it, though 


king Henry VIII. abridged the temporalities 
very much, Durham is one of the beit 
biſhoprics in England, and the prebends, and 
other church-livings, are very rich, It is 
governed by a mayor, and ſends two mem- 
ders to parliament, The weekly market 
here is on Saturday, where all ſorts of provi- 
ſions and neceſſaries for the conviniency of 
fe are very cheap, as well as good. It has 
annual fairs on March 31, for three days; 
the firſt day borntd catt'e ; the ſecond ſheep 
and hogs ; and the third horſes ; Wh'itſun- 
Tue'day, and September 15. the like. It 
lies fixteen miles from Newcaſtle, and 195 
from London, | | 

DU'RING, Part. [from dure] for the 

time any thing laſts; while any thing con- 
tinues unaltered. 
- DU/RITY, S. [durge, Fr. durus, Lat.] 
hardneſs, or quality cf a body, whereby it 
reſiſt any external force to ſeparate ity 
parts. * It cometh ſhort of their compact 
neſs and duriſy. Brown. 

DURST, preter of Dare, © The Chriſ- 
tians dun have no images of the Deity.” 
Stilling f. 

DUSK, Adj. [dufter, Tuet. thyftre, Sax.} 
want of day-light; approaching to 1 4 
neſs ; blackiſh ; or of a dark colour. Va- 
pour and exhbalation_ d.. Par. . Wh 

DU'SKISH, Adj. inclining to darknefs ; 
tending to blackneſs ; dark coloured.” 

DU/SKISHLY, Adv. darkly; in fuch a 
manner as to afford but little light. | 

DU'SK V, Adj. tending to darkneſs. Tend- 
ing to blackneſs, applied to colour. Figu- 
ratively, gloomy, fad, melancholy, applied 
to the mind. 3 

DUST, S. [Sax. dureft, Exſe, dur, Teut. 
dry] earth or other matier reduced to ſmall 
partieſes. Figuratively, the ſtate of diſſolu- 
tion to which bodies are reduced after being 
long butied. A mean, low, and dejected 
ſta:e, alluding to the cuſtom of the Jews, 

who, 


D WE 
ho, in time of affliction, fit in the daft, 
und covered their heads with it likewiſe. 


«4 Gop..raiſtth up the poor out of the duſt.” | 


2 Sum. i, 8. . * * 

DUSTY, Adj. filled, coloured, covered, 
er ſpread with duſt, 
DU'TCHESS, or 

2, Fr.] the lady of 2 duke. | 

DU!FCHY, 6r DUCHY, 8. territory 
which gives title to, or has a duke for its 
ſovereign. Dutchy-cenyt, is that wherein all 


. 


matters pertaining to the. dutchy of Lancaſ- 


ter are decided by the decree of the chan- 
n OT 
DU'TEOUS; Adj. obedient ; or perform- 
ing thoſe offices which parents or fuperiors 
can elaim; dbfequious, or complying z en- 


joined by, or ariſing from thoſe relations a | 


perſon ſtands in with reſpe& to others, 
. DU/TIFUL, A4j. obedient ; fabmiſfire 


to, or performing the offices due to, parents 


er ſur e ions; reipectful; teverential. 

_- BU/FIFULLY, Adv. in an obedient, ſub- 
wiffive, or reſpectful manner. | 
 DU!TIFULNESS, 8. obedience ; ſub- 
miſſion. to juſt authority ; the act of per- 
forming the offices which flow from our 
rela ons 28 children or fubjetts ; reverence ; 
xc ſpect, 
tions, which flow from the relations we 
ſtand in to Gop or man; that which a man 
is bound to perform by any natural or legal 
obligation. In Commerce, a tax or cuſtom 


paid for any commodity, and levied: by the | 


government. 


DWARF, S. 5 Sax. duerg, Dan. 


dwargh, Belg, zwargh, Teut. fberg, Scot.] 


# man bejow the eommon ſize or ftatur-; 
In Gardening, a low fruit-tree, kept ſhort 
dy pruning, Any animal or plant ſhorter 
than tboſe of the ſame ſpecies, uſed by 
botaniſts in compoſition- A deævaryf- 
elder 3» „ 


To DWARF, V. A. in Botany, to hin- 
der from growing to its natural ſize, by 
8 to leſſen; fo make little; to 
A 5 
. DW A/RFISH, Adj. below the natural 
fize; ſmall 5 very ſhort. a 
DWA RFISHLV, Adv. like a dwarf. 
DWA/RFISHNESS, S. ſhortnefs of ſta- 
ture; extreme littleneſs | | 
To DWELL, V. N. preter, dwelt, or 
dwellcd ; duala, old Teut. to ſtay or delay, 
duel, Iſl. to ſtay in à place] to inhabit or 
ve in a place, or houſe, Figuratively; to 
continue in a fate or condition; to fix the 
eyes inimoveably upon an object. 6 Such 
was the face on which I dwelt with joy.“ 
| Pope. To treat of in a copious manner; 
to continue long in ſpeaking. © I ſhall 
Aue no longer on this head.“. 


| | 'D *. 4% 5 
conſtantly in 2 place; an ifihabitanf,” 


| hibitation, reſidents, or abode; the Attre 6 
| condition of a perfon's life, 4 My dibolling 


To DWYNDLE, V. N. I Ai, SJ 
to decreaſe, conſume, or grow leſs by de- 
grees. | w__ 
D VE, 8. a coleur given to a thingy a 


ſtain. 


or colbur a thing. — 
| DY'ER, 8. one ho follows the trade of 
colouring filks, Ruff; Wr. - "hi 
; DY/ING; Pait; [of die expiting; giving 
up the ghott ; giving a he colour. 
DY/NASTY, S. [Mac , Gr.] in Hifs 


ſame line; goverameht; ſovereigni7. 
DY'SCRASY) S. [vbexpacit, Gr.] an ill 

tempetament, Habit, misture of the blood 

or ot Her fluids in art animal body, 

* DYSE/NTERY, S. Cdiſenterie, Fr. Svbtvri* 

ng, Gr.] in Medicine, a loofertefs wherein 

very ill hurhours are diſcharged by flool, àt- 


tended with blodd, 
| DYSPE/PSY, 8. [penis Or.] 4 bad 


5 fa  _ -| digeſtion. 
© DU'TY; S. any action or covrſe of ac-| 


DY/SPHONY, 8. Tove, Gr. hard or dif- 
cult, and gab, the voice] 4 difficulty in 
ſpeaking. e 6 


difficulty of breathing. | 
DY'/SURY, S. [Or. from duc, difficulty, 
and ebptcy, Gf. to make water] difficulty 11 
making urine, or water, oor 
E 
The fifth letter, and ſecond vowel 
La of the Engliſh alphabet. The form 
8 9 of the capital E is borrowed by ug 
from the Romans, who had it from the 
| Greeks, and they from the Phenictans, who 


had the ſame character frm the Hebrews; 
Ihe form of the Hebrew Heth, as it appears 


, 
q 
; 
L 
; 


this capital letter, allowing for the method 


which was from right to left. Our ſmall e 
is the ſame as that of the Saxons, wh6 
ſeem to have formed it from their eapital e, 
which is not angular, like the Roman, but 
roundtſh, and with aftrait ſtroles projectin 

from the middle, as that of the Goths wa 

likewiſe, It is the moſt frequent vowel of 
any in the Engliſ language, When a word 
ending in ame final is formed into an active 
participle, the eis dropped; thus give, when 
formed into an active participle, is wiitten 
Erving) not giwting y and this is obſerved 
ikewiſe in words which are compounded; 


Ls 


x 


| 


DW2Z'LLING, S. the place of & perſon's 


. [hall be with the besſts. Dan iv, 1 © 
DUCHESS, 3. Dau- 


| DY'SPNOEA,' s. I dels, Gr.] 4 


ToDVE, v. A. dag, sant 1d dk. 


tory, a race or fixeceflion of Kings in the 


on medals, ſeems to be the ſame as that of 


of writing uſed by the Oriental nations; 


/ 


L. 


. ES oo. © 


* WWW . * 
A GGG 9 1 
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AWE 


judgment. In Muſic, it 
notes the tones e, mi, Za. In the Calendar, 
it is the fifth dominicaf letter. On the 

it marks the Paſt int; 4 E. 8 
E. i. e. Eaſt South Eaſt. og Writers 
or Authors, it ſtands for example, or ex- 


os a3 „ gr. yl gratis, ar for cr. 


ACH, Pron. [eſr, ælc, San elch, Belg. 
an, Scot, ] either of two; y one of any 
number. The correſpondent word is other, 
« Bright'ning each onber. 

EAD er ED, [Sax. ] in compound words, 
and edip in che fimple, denotes RIS or 
diefſednefs, —— Fadward, - Award, is 
® ha er Badgar, appy power. 
In — cafes, it fignifies the ſame as the 
BVaxon, eath 5, e. cay, gentle, mild, 

EA'GER, Adj. [ Ian. fierce or ve- 
hement; oiyre. Fr. 
earneſt, ardent ; longing q impetuous ; het 
e vehement of difpofition ; ; 5 oat TP 
_— or ſout, applied ts the t 

EA/GERLY, Adv, with great ardour of 
defire ; 3 impatiently ; marply; quickly. 

EA'GERNESS, 8. warmih of defire ;. 
Impetuofiry 3 quickneſs 3 an extreme long- 


| ing or impatience for the enjoyment of 


ſomething. a 

EA'GLE, S. [ „ Fr.] a bird of ptey, 
which builds o e tops of mountains, is 
_ ramarkable for the ſtrength of its fighr, and 
reckoned to be the king of the feathered 
Face. It is ofed in heraldry, ſpread, to re- 


8 


preſent a prince of the Raman empire. 


EA'GLE-SPEED, 8. prodigious ſwiftne's, 
like that of an eagle. * With Ten 
me cute the ſky,” Pope. 
"*EA'GLE-STONE. 3 8. in Natural 
« Bons cntein tg another within it, — 


Nun. the ocean, 


I r e. Belg. ore, Dan. 
e organ of hearing, or that 


the whole head or 
The city beaten down «bout their 


— EE to p, all over, or 


entirely. 66 
lend an eur, 10 liſten to 
| or favour. In. 
or cluſter of flowers 


ſeeds produced with u plants, „ Ao {affair 


275 Brit. agro, Ital.] delivery 


young eagle. 
EA'G * 
RE, Adj: for ax. 2 f. 


EAR 


| thy of coin.” To fir mgerber Ly the cars, 0. | 


promote firife, or quarre s. 
To EAR, V. A. [ crian, Sat, ceren, Teut. ; 


S. | ar, Brit. a field, aro, Lat.] to plow, till, 


S Neuterly, to ſhoot into 


"EA'RED. Part, having ears, or handles ; 
having ears or ripe corm—* The thrice 
ear d field.” 

5 8. corl, Sax. worla, Dan. iarh | 
Run, wh, Erſe] a "title of the third rank 
among the nobil;ty, formerly the attendant 
upon princes. William the Conqueror was 
the firſt that made their title bereditary 3 in 
the time of H I. they were created, 
with an .be! the name of the place to 
their own chriſtian names, and had the 
third peny of the county aſſigned them. 
At firſt they were created only by the 
of their charter; king John added 
the citing of a "ſword, at his corona ion 
afterwards were added a cap with a golden 
circlet or coronet, with rays, and a zobe of 


ſale. 

EA'RL-MARSHAL, 3. an officer who 
has the care of OWE: ceremogies., This 
= is hereditary in *the duke of Nor- 


EA'LRDOM, S. che jariſd ctios of an 
earl, or county | whence an earl receives 
his title. 

EA/RLINESS, S, [from early] the being 
ſoon ; or the priority or equality of any ge- 
tion compared to ſomething elſe, oppoſed to 
later. Earlineſs in the mearning, is. the act of 
rifing — ee to the rißng of the 
ſun, wy MO is the act of 
growing ws 1 to the fer 

, or to the — of other things of 
the ſame kind. Ea lingſs of coming, is —— 
neſs wih reſpe& to the beginning of aa 
action, or nearnefs to a time appointed. 
EA/RLESS, Adj. without ears. © Fare 
5 on high ſtood unabaſh'd Defoe,” "Wh wg 


EAR/LY, Adj. e, Sax.” cbr, Belg 
| fore} ſoon, in compariſoa with ſomething 
elſe ; as, in the morning, with zeſp:& to 


frog fk rifing; in time, with. re to 
creation, a 


period appointed, or the ſpace of 
continuance; in the ſeaſon, in compariſon 
with other products 


or ning, Adv. ve, omg | betimes. m youth, 


T's 8. 1 — Sax.] to .gain 
as 7 — or of labour, or other 
| performances 3 to deſerve; to obtain. 1 
can't ſay whore—to de the ac whicd might 
th a 3 ape 1 gee male of 
vanity cou 

EARNEST, Adv. [of any; I ar- 
dent, warm, or importupage. in any appli» 
* intent; fixed ; ; 
EARNEST, 8. 


1 „ * an C 
* 


Gs * 55 


E. AR 
t a &fion, Pledge ; banſel; ſometbiag 
tiven by way of ſecurity and obligation; a 
token or ſpecimen of ſomething future; 


money given in order to cofifirm or bind | 


a bargain. - 7 
 EAR!NESTLY, Adv. with great impor- 
wnity ; warmly; affectionately;; zealouſſy; 
eagerly. CET TT 
EAR/NESTNESS, S. eagerneſs ; vehe- 
mence; warmth ; ſeriouſneſs ; ſolicitude ; 


EAR-RING, S. jewels worn in the ear; 
a ring worn in the ear. 
EA'R-SHOT, S. that ſpace or diſtance 
-withia which any thing may be heard. 
« Stand you out of ear-/bor.”” Dryd, 
EARSH, S. [from ear, to plow] a plowed 
feld. Fires oft are good en batren carfbes 
mage. May a 
EARTH, 
Natural Philoſophy, one of the four peripa- 
tetic elements, a fimple, dry, and cold ſub- 
ſtance, and an ingredient in the compoſition of 
all natural bodies. In Chemyftry, the fou th of 
the chemical elements, ſuppoſed to be the baſis 
or ſubſtratum of all bodies. In Natural Hiſ- 
gory, a foffil or terreſtrial matter, whereof our 
lobe conſiſts, which is neither diſſoluble by 
Gre, water, or air, is not tranſparent, and 
y contains ſome degree of oil, or 
tty ſubſtance ;z the terraqueous globe; this 
world or preſent ſtate of exiſtence. Figura- 
tively, the inhabitants of the earrb. In 
Huſbandry, the act of turning up the ground 
in eee or tilling, from ear, to plow. 
* Two earths at the keaft, ere yowſow it 
beftow.” Tus, | : 


— 


hide under ground; to cover with earth. 
Neuterly, to go or hide itfelf under ground. 
EARTH'-BOARD, S. the board of a 
plough, which ſhakes off the earth. 
EARTH'-BORN, Adj. ſprung from the 
earth, Figuratively, deſcended from mean 
parents. | ED e 
- - EARTH'/-BOUND, Adj. faſtened in or 
by the earth, © Bid the tree—unfix his eartb- 
bound root? Shak. Nd £7 
EARTH “EN, Adj. made of earth, or clay. 
— EARTH'-FLAX, S. in Natural Hiftory, a 
finer ſort of Engliſh tile, a fibrous kind of 


. -EARTH'LING, S. an inhabitant of the 
earth, ar one wheſe thoughts are ſeldom ele- 
vated above the earth or preſent ſcene of 
things. « To earthlirgs, the footſtool bf God — 
Seemeth magnificent.” Drummond, . © 
-EARTHLY, Adj. belonging to the earth; 
«(7% marry ſtate e. roſe, "opp 
0 ſpiritual ; corporeal, oppoſed to mental. 
e EARTH NV, 8. in , n 
or rqot, in ſhape and fize of a cheſnut: they 
are delicious food when boiled, eaten with 


kepper and butter, and eſteemed very nouriſh- 


4 


« 


wt %. 


8. [eorth, Sax, gerd, Teut.] in 


To EARTH, V. A. [eardian, Sar. ] to 


„ EARTH'QUAKE, $ a tremor or ſhaking 


| of the earth, cauſed by the exploſion of ſorhe 


ſubterraneous combuſtible matters. - FE 
EAR TH'/-SHAKING, Adj. having th 
power to ſhake the earth. = | 
EARTH'/WORM, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
a worm bred under-ground, a 5 
EARTH'Y, Adj. conſiſting, compoſed of, 
or inhabiting the earth. Groſs, oppoſed to 
ſpiritual. | 55 
EA/R-WAX, S. the excrementitious or 
vifcous ſubſtance with which the ear is filled. 
EA'RWIG, S. [from car and-wwiga, Sax. 
a grub.] a ſheath-winged inſect, of a long 
body, having ſeveral legs, a fork at its tail, 
and of a dirty black colour, in gardens very 
prejudicial to carnations and fruit trees. 
E ASE, S. [aiſe, Fr.] freedom from care or 
diſturbance, applied to the mind. Freedom 
from pain, applied to the body, Reſt, or 
ceſſation from labour, in order to recover from 
fatigue; freedom from obſtruction; freedom 


mind. An elegant negligence, applied to 
literary tions. 

To EASE, V. A. te free from pain; to 
releaſe from labour; to free from any thing 
which cauſes a diſagreeable ſenſation either 
in the body or mind, i 

EA/SEFUL, Adj. affording relaxation from 
toil or fatigue ; alleviating, diminiſhing, or 
removing pain; fit for rett. His coſefw 
weſtern bed. Shak. 11765 

EA/SEMENT, S. exemption from any coſt 
or expenn e. — 3. 2 

EASILY; Adv. without difficulty, labour, 
impediment, or pain. 40 | 
E-A'SINESS, S. a relative term, implying 
that a perſon's ab lities are ſufficient, or more 
than ſufficient to accompliſh any undertaking, 
to ſolve any point in learning, or to -proſe- 
cute any defiga propoſed; freedom from 
difficulty; the quality of being ſoon perſuaded 
to do or believe; compliance without oppo- 
fitjon ; ciedulity without ſuſpicion or exa- 
minatron ; freedom from diſturbance, or from 
= painſul en of tu £4. 38 _ 
AST, 9. 5 * . a 5 1 * = 
Belg, cuflake, Kal ifok, Dalm. off, Teut.] 
the quartcr from whence the ſun riſes when 
he enters the equinoctial points of aries or 
lb.. The nations fituated towards the point 
from whence the fun riſes. _ 49 

EAS TER, S. [eafter, Sax. ofter, Belg, 


oeflern, Teut.] the time when Chiiſtians cele - 
brate the reſurrection of Chriſt from the 
grave. The word uſed to denote this ſeaſon, 
has no relation to N but took 


fits riſe from Eaſtre, the name of the Saxon 


L 


1 


{deity or goddeſs, whoſe feftival was cele- 


brated about this time of the year, and after 
its aboliſhment by Chriſtianity, the name 
was retained, and 1s to this day uſed to ſignify 
the feſtival of ChriR's reſurrect on, as men · 


EA'STERN, 


tioned above. 


| 


from impediment or difficulty, applies to the 


1 


© © 


3 0 
* 


_eomapals in which the ſun riſes. 


Goth, tcwards or againft] towards the eaft, or 


eumberance, or difficulty; free from diftor- 


ticiple eat, or eaten, from etan; or iran, Gath, 


| roof which hang over a 
| drops from the eaves of a houſe, Figura- 
| fon's houſe, in order to diſccver ſecrets. 


- thfinking of water in a river by the turn of 


 " EBRVETY, > Tartan Lat. ] intories- 


ö neſs o 


wv —_ 
+ *RA'STERN, Adj. fituated, looking, or 


tending towards eaſt, or that point of the 
EASTWARD, Adv. [-a , Sax, 
from eaſt and 2weard, Sax, wairtb, or ewairths, 


that point of the compaſs where the fun riſes 
when in the equ noctial points. | 

- EA/SY, Adj. [from eaſe, vis, Goth, ext, 
Arm.] to be performed without fatigue, in- 


dance or anxiety ;z believing without enquiry 
or oppoſition; credulous ; complying ; fret 
from bodily pain ; without formality; ele- 
gantly igent. 2 , 

To EAT, V. A. [preter ate or eat, par- 


which makes ata or aitan, in the preter, 
etan, Sax, et, Iſl. preter aar] to devour or 
conſume by the mouth.  Figuratively, to 
corrode, or deſtroy, applied to the ation of 
ſome'corrofive ſubſtance ; to conſume prodi- 
gally; to retract or unſay a thing, when 
joined to word. I'll make him ear his 
words.” Neuterly, to go to meal; or feed; 
to take food 3 to conſume by corroding. 

 EA'TABLE, Adj. fit for food, or capable 
of being chewed and ſwallowed. 

EA'TER, 8. a perſon who chews and 
fwallows any food ; that which corrodes. 
; EA!'TING-HOUSE, S. a place where per- 
ſons may be ſupplied with food ready dreft, 
-* EAVES, S. [, Sax. ] o_ edges of a 

e. ö 


To EAVES- DROP, V. A. to catch what 
tively, to liſten under the windows of a per- 


. EA/'VES-DROPPER, 8, one who hftens 
under a perſon's windows, in order to diſcover 
the ſecrets of a family. 

. EBB, 8. [ exofilod, Lax. ebbe, Dan. and Belg. 
abba, ablun, Belg, to flow back] the flowing 
back, or retreat of water towards the ſea; a 


its tice. Figuratively, decay; decline; waſte ; 
a low condition, 

To EBB, V. N. to flow back towards the 
ſea. Figuratively, to decline; to decay; to 
wafte, „* 

EBEN, E' BON, or EBON V, S, [ebenum, 
Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, a kind wood, 
brought from the Indies, of a black colour, 
exceedingly hard and heavy, ſufceptible of a 
very fine poliſh, and on that account uſed in 
Motaic and inlaid works. © 8825 | 
- EBO'N, Adj, made of ebony. “ Night ig 
ker eben ear. You < 


tion occafioged by ſtrong liquors 3 drunken- 


EBRVOSITY, S. [ebrioftes, Lat.] habi- 
tual drunkenneſs, © That religion which ex- 


E C L. 
PRULLYTIox, 8. Ille, Lat.] the a 
of boiling with heat Figuratively, an in- 
teſtine motion of the particles of the body z 
the commotion, ſtruggle, fermentation or ef- 
ferveſcence occafioned by the mingling to- 
gether any alcaline ard acid liquor. | 

ECCE'/NTRIC, or ECCENTRICAL, Adj. 
eccentricus, Lat.] departing or deviating from 
a center; net having the ſame center, Fi- 
guratively, not anſwering the deſign; not 
tending to the end intended. Eccentric to 
the ends of his maſter.” Brown, Ir. egu- 
lar; not confiſtent with any rule, or eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom. 3 2 

ECCENTRICTT V, S. the departing fi | 
or the ſtate of a thing with a xj po, 8 
ter; the flate of a thing with a different 
center from another; excurſion from an em- 

ent, or proper ſphere of action; an 


to the earth, the diſtance between the focus 
and the center of its ell ptic orb t. | 
ECCLESIA/STIC, or ECCLESIA/STI. 
CAL, Adj. [eccleftafticus, Lat.] relating or ap- 
propriated to the ſervice of the church. 
ECCLESIA'/STIC, S. a perſon devoted to 
the ſervice of the church; a clergyman. _ 
ECCOPROV/TICS, 8. plural, from tu, 
and xe7pe;, Gr. excrem- nt] ia Phyſic, medi- 
cines which purge gently. ” © Lak 
ECHINA “TE, or ECHINATED, Part. or 
Adj. [from echinus, Lat.] briftled like a hedge- 
hog ; ſet with prickles. | ; 
ECHYNUS, S. [Lat.] a tetgr-hegy a 
ſheil-fiſh ſet w. th prickles. In Botany, the 
prickly head or cover ef the ſeed or top of any 
plant. In Arehltecture, a member or orna- 
ment near the bottom ot the Ionic, and 
other capitals, next to the abacus, taki- g 
its name from the roughneſs of its carving, 
reſembling the prickly rind of a cheſnut, or 
the prickly coat of a hedge-hog : it 13 ealled 
ovolo by the Italians, and eggs and anchors by 
Engliſh workmen, becauſe carved with an- 
chors, darts, and ovals, or eggs. 5 
ECHO, 8. [x, Gr. a ſound] a ſound 
reflected from a ſolid body, and by that means 
repeated to the ear; the place where the re- 
petiticn of a ſound is produced or heard. 
To ECHO, V. N. to reſound; to be 
ſounded back a ſecond time. Actirely, to 
multiply a ſoond. —_ 
ECCLAIRCUSSEMENT,S.[Fr.] the act 
of clearing up, or explaining any affair by 
word of mouth. 3 N 
. ECLAYT, [Fr. ] ſplendor ; ne 
ECLEC Tic, Adj. [ftom axeywy, Gr. to 
chuſe] ſelecting; or having a power of chuſ- 
ing ar preferring, © Cicero was of the elastic 
ſect.. 1 atts. ; | 3 


{ ECLIPSE, 8. [exc of engen, Gr. 


to fail] in Aſtronomy, a darkening of ane 
of the luminaries, by the interpoſition of 
ſome opake hody between it and the eye, 

AT He a 


cuſeth Noah in ſurprieal, will neither acquit 
Ai nar chriety.“ Brun, 1 


4 


improper fituation In Aftronomy, applied 


ar a 
0 
5 | 


— 


E DG 


1 tween it ard the moon.” T he fun is eclipſed 


y the moon's intervening between the earth 
and the fun. An eciipſe of the moon is 
when the #tmoſ;here of the earth, being 
between thc ſun and moon, hinders the light 
of the ſun from ſalling upon and being re- 
flected by the moon: if the light of the fun 
is kept off f om the whole body of the moon, 
it is a total eclip/e,, if from a part only, it is 


a partial one. A'ſtate of darkneſs, or want 


of knowledge, app'ied to the mind, 
To ECLIPSE, V A. to darken 


luminary. Figuratively, to deſtroy any I'ght; 


to drown a leſſer light by ſuperior ſplendor 
to cloud; to obſcure; to diſgrace. © Her 
huſband was eclipſed in Ireland.” Clarend. 
ECLYPTIC, S. [Gr.] in Aſtronomy, a 
line on the ſurface of the ſphere of the woild, 
which the ſun deſcribes in its annual revelu- 
tion. Ia Geography, a great circle of the 


g obe cutting the equator under an angle of 


23 deg. 29 min. It is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into twelve parts, each of which are marked 
With one of the twelve ſigus, and contains 


the ſpace of a month. 


E'CLOGUE, S, | from aye, and Aeyee, 
Gr. a diſcouiſe] a paſtoral poem, whoſe 


ſtenes are confined to rural Ife, and whoſe 


72 _— dead water. 


pe ſonages are ſhepherds, : 
- ECPHRA'CTICS, S. [ef mqgazcow, Gr. 
to free from obſtructions] ſuch medicines as 
open thc veſſels through v hich the humours 
are to paſs, or which tender tough homours 
thin, and thereby p:omote their diſcharge. 
EC/STACY, S. { exgaoi;, Gr.] any ſudden 
paſſion of the mind, by which the thoughts 
are for a time abſo bed; exceſſive joy or 
rapture. . 
* ECT A'SIED, Adj. enraptured ; elevated; 
or adbſ.rbed,  - © | 
ECSTA'TIC, or ECSTA/TICAL, Adj. 
enraptured; or elevated to an ecftacy. _ 
EC TV PE, S. [aTures, Gr,] a copy or 
reſemblance of fomething. © The complex 
ideas of ſubſtances are efypes, copies, but 
not perfect ones. Locke, 7 


à covered place wherein horſes are houſed, 

E DDV, S. [from ed, Sax. back ward, or 
again, and ea, Sax. water] water Which is 
beat and returns back again to the place from 
whence it flowed, Figurativcly, a whirlpool ; 
a circular motion; a whirlwind; 

ED'/DY, Adj. whir'ing ; moving in a cir» 
cular manner. Chaff with eddy winds is 
whitl'd around.” Dryd. Eddy water, among 
_ EDEMA'TOSE, S. Leina, Gr.] ſwell- 
ing 3 full of humours. A ſeroſity obſtruct- 
ing the glands may be watery, adematoſe or 
ſchirrhous. Arburh. | | 

EDGE, S. [eege, Sax. aun, Gr.] the ſharp 
fide of any cutting inſtrument; a narrow 
part arifing from one which is broader; the 


extremity, border, or outſide of thing, 


E'CURIE, S. Fr. from equus, Lat. a horſe] 


EDI 


* EDGE, V. A. to ſharpen, or mike 


thing; to exaſperate 5 to exeite; to put 
in ſuch a poſition as to make way or give 
room; to advance beyond a line, or fituation, 
og aging by degrees their chairs forwards. 
ward againſt any obſtacle, or body moving 
in an oppoſite direction; to go cloſe upon a 
wind, and ia I flow. I muſt edge upon & 


point of wind. 1 
oppoſed to blunt. 


| + ED'GED, Part. tharp, 
ED'GING. S. ſomething added by way of 
ornament z a narrow Jace, . In Gard 
rows of ſhrubs or plants, placed round the 
extremities of a bed, inftead of borders. 


b'unt, | ; 
ED/GEWISE, Adv. with the edge placed 
in a particular direction. 2 


| E/DIBLE, Adj. [edo, Lat. to eat] fit to 
be eaten ; fit for food. > | , 


clamation, enjoining the doing or 
of ſome action. | | Eg 
EDIFICA'TION, 5. [den, Lat. a houſe, 
and facio, to make] imp:ovement ; the act 
of advancing a perſon in religion. 
E'DIFICE, S. [ædificium, Lat.] a building 
or . houſe, generally applied to fignify ſome 
large or pompous building. | 
E/DIFIER, S. one who improves another 
by inſtruction. 2 


to improve by i ion; to inſtruct, or 


E/DILE; S. [ædilis Lat.] the title of an 


the city marſhal in London, or a ſurveyor. 

E/DINBURCH, S. (city of) the metro - 
polis of the ſhire of its n uame, or Mid- 
Lothian, and of all Scotland. It was for- 


conſiſting of fixteen judges, one of which 
is ſtiled Lord Preſident; juſticiary court, com- 


Edeni, whom Ptqlomy, from miſtake, as 
ſome think, calls Oitodeni from Scottodeni. 
In Latin it is called Edinum, Edinadunum, or 
more properly, Edinburgem. It ſlands high; 


able broad one, above half a mile lang, to the 
Nether-bow, with handſome Rone bouſes on 
each fide z but ſome buildirgs upon it, called 
the Lucken-booths, and the guard-houſe, very 


much interrupt, if not diſgrace it. At the 
weſt end of this ſtreet is a very ſtrong caftle, 


or rather citadel,' upon a rock, inaccefſiable 
* all ade, but at one avenue 7 


# 


put ſomething round the extremities of a 


Locke.” Neuteriy, to advance, or move for- 


' ED/GELESS, Adj. got fit to cut withy 


| 8 
1 Lr A TF 


E/DICT, S. Ledictum, Lat.] a law, or pro- 
ford | 


To E'DIFY,V.A. edifice, Lat.] to build; p 


officer among the Romans, who reſembled 


merly the royal ſeat of its kiags and par- 
| liaments, as it is till of the ſupreme 'courts 
of judicature, particularly the court of feffion, 


miſſary court, &c, The northern Scuts, ies 
antient 'nlabitants,called it Duened, or Dun- 
eden, i. e. Eden-hill, or the hill of the 


and among its ſeveral fireets is a remark- 


9 


the ſaid Areet ; and this being fl 


E y A 


ly forti- 
fied with cannon and regular works, the 
Highlanders in vain atrempted it in 1745. 


Here is a garriſon and governor, in whach | 


office was the late general Gueſt at that 
time. Alſo a royal palace of hewn ftone, 
where King James I. of England was born. 
In this place the regalia, records of flate, and 
national magazine of arms and ammunition, 
are kept, Two wells in the rock plentifully 
ſupply the garrifon with water. The city 
has the two pennies Scots act for the car- 
rying on their public works, which they 
em to great advantage, They diive a 
8 trade, and ſend one member to the 
t 


ifh parliament. It lies 320 miles north eff 


from London, lat. 55. deg. 58 mia. north, 
long. 3 deg. weft. - | 
EDFTION, S. ſeditio, Lat.] the publica- 
tion or impreſſion of a boo x. 
F/DITOR, S. one who prepares a manu- 
ſcript for the prefs, and correfts the errors 
of the proof ſheet while it is printing. 
To E/DUCATE, V. A. [edvcatum, ſupine 
educo, Lat.] to bring up a perſon ; to give 
nſtruction to a perſon during his minority. 
EDUCATION, S. the care taken of a 
perſon in his younger years to adorn his mind 


with learning, and embelliſ his conduct 


with morality. | | 
To EDUCE, V. A. [edzco, La-. ] to bring 
out; to exttiact; to bring to light; or to 
bring from a ſtate of concealment. 
To EDUV'/LCORATE, V. A. { from dulcts, 
Lat, fweet] to ſweeten, 
- EDULCOR A'TION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
ſweetening a thing by means of haney, ſugar, 
or ſyrup. In Chemiſtry, the act of freſhen- 


| ing or cleanfing a thing from its ſalts by 


equent waſhing in water, 
To EEK, V. A. [aacan, ecan, ican, Sax. 
to add or increaſe; gc, Erſe, cal, groan! ng 


make bigeer by the addition of ahother 
proce to ſupply any deficiency, ſometimes 
— i 


ing the idea of bungling, or botching; 

uſed with the particle over. D 

EE, S. fel, Sax. aal, Dan. and Teut. ae, 

Belg. ] - Natural Hiſtoxy, a fiſh of the ſer- 
ne kind. | EN NOR 


; EFF. See EFT. 

To EFFA'CE, v. A. 9 Fr.] to de- 
roy any painting; to ſpoil the form of any 
piece of carving ; to blot out; to deſtroy all 
marks or traces of a thing from the mind. | 

EFFE!CT, S. tus, Lat.] a conſequence, 
advantage, avail, profit or ſervice, “ Chriſt 
js become of no ges. Cal. v. 72 The 
purport, intention, or meaning of a diſcourſe, 
or ſpeaker. ** They fpake to her to that 
ect. 2 Chron. xxxiv, 27, In the plural, 
goods, furniture, or moveables. | 

To EFFECT, V. A. [effefum, ſupine of 
| Lat. ] to bring to paſs; to _— with 
cceſs ; to,oproduee as a cauſe, or by the 


| they are. 62 


E FNF 

EPFP/CTIBLE, Adi. that which may be 
produced, done, 8 % Not — 
ble upon the ſtricteſt experiment.“ Bacon, * 

EFFE'CTIVE, Adj. having the power ta. 
produce an effect. Actively, proper for action. 
 EFFF/CTIVELY, Ade. with power 3 
powerfully; really; entirely. _ 7 

EFFE/CTLESS, Adj. without effect; with. - 
out caufing any change or alteration by the 
application of power ; without producing any 


EFFECTOR, S. [Lat.] one who produces 
any effect; one who is the cauſe of a thing. 
„We commemorate the creation, and pay 
worſhip to that infinite Being, who was the | 
efor of it. Durham. 7 


EFFF/CTUAL, Adj. C4, Fr.] pro- 
ducing the object, end, or deſign for 1 peo: 
it is intended. | "445 
| EFFE/CTUALLY, Adv. in ſuch a man» 
ner as to produce the end for which it is 


applied, | 3 
To EFFE/CTUATE, v. A. Ig, 
. EFFE'MINACY, S. [from effeminate] the 


Fr.] to bring to paſs; to accom 


acting like a woman; ſoftneſs or want of 


thoſe qualities which diſtinguiſh and become a 
man. 5 

EFFE MINA TE, Adj. [efeminatus, Le] | 
void of the qualities which diſtinguiſh | | 
adorn the male ſex acting or behaving Hike 
A N voluptuous or 1 3 

o EFFEMINATE, V. A. 87) emmo, 

—_ to make womaniſh. (ef : 
' EFPFEMINA'TION,S. the quality or cauſe 
of rendering a perſon womanith, 7 

To EFFERVE'/SCE, V. A. [efferveſco,. 
Lat.] to grow warm, or produce heat by fer- 
mentation, or the motion of the particles of - 


a body among themſelves, © Efferveſce, e 1 


2 
ERVE'SC „S. Ie er veſco, Lat, 
a light ebullition, or briſk inteſtine motion 1 
the particles of liquo”, cauſed BF the firſt ac- 
tion of heat, In Chemiftry, an ebullition, 
or inteſtine motien reſulting from the mix- 
ture of bodies of different natn which oc: 
cafions heat, or boiling, reſembling that which 
is cauſed by fire. 2 2 
beniti va 
or end 


11 


EFFICA/CIOUS, Adj. [efficaciy 

of efficax, Lat.] producing the ef 

intended. | | 2 
EFFICA'CIOUSLY, Ady. in ſuch a man: 


* 


ner as to produce the effect or end intended. 
EFT FIC ACV, S. the r of producing 
the end or effect intended. Applied to ſpeech, 
perſuaſion, 2 | A 8 
* EFFI'CIENCE, or EFFICIENCY, S. 
[efficiens, Lat.] the act of producing effects 
or changes in things or ns z og 
EFFVCIENT, S. Lian, Lat. ] a canſe ; 
one that makes or cauſes things to be what 


Ne 


Erriemvr, ad. [efficiens, Lat. J heving | 


, : « DE + 


E. * 
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5 
EFT. 

power to produce ot cauſe alteration or 

ge in things, either by altering the qua- 
nies, or introducing the new ones, 
EEG v, S. ein, Lat.] the reſem- 
loc or repreſeniation of any thing drawn, 
' painted or carved. An idea, applied to the 


mind. a 
EFFLORE/SCENCE, or EFFLORES- 
 CENCY, S. [effloreſcens, Lat.] in Botany, a 
produCtion of flowers, In Natural Hiftory, an 
@xcrefcence in form of flowers. In Medicine, 
a breaking out of ſome humours, &c. in 


kin. | 

EFFLORE/SCENT, Adj. [effloreſcentis 
genitive of [effloreſcens, Lat.] ſhooting cut in. 
the hape of flowers. In Medicine, appearing 
in pimples or other eruptions on the ſkin. 
. EFFLU'ENCE, S. [em, Lat.] that 
which flows from ſome principle. 
 FEFFLU'/VIA, or EFFLUVIUM, S. [Lat.] 
the ſm:b particles continually emitted by, or 
flowing from a body, which, though they do 
wot ſeaſibly Py the body from whence 
they proceed, have preceptible effects on the 


 EF'FLUX, S. [effuxvs, Lat.] the act of 
Bowing out; effuſion ; ſpreading ; or the vi- 
fGble effect of ſome cauſe; that which flows | 
from ſomething elſe ; an emanation. 
To EF'FLUX, V. A. [:fluxum, ſupine of 
% Lat. ] to flow from; to move in ſucceſ- 


n. a | 
EFFLU!NION, S. [er], Lat.] that 
which flows out. Some Hluxions, from 
Grit to ſpirit.”* Bac, The act of flowing out. 
* By Muxion and attraction. Brown, _ 
EFFORMA'TION, S. the act of giving 
form to, or making. The production and 
eformation of the univerſe.” Ray. 
EF'FORT, S. [Fr.] a ſtruggie ; a laborious 
er vehement endeavour or exertion of power. 
EFFRO!/NTERY, S. [ effronterie, Fr. ] an 
immodeſt and undaunted boldneſs, by which a 
perſon is capable of undertaking any action, 
including the idea of impudence and daring. 
EFFU*LGENCE,S. [e-fi{g-rs, Lat.] fplen- 
dor, or a glorious degree «f tight, 
_ EFFU/LGENT, Aj. ¶ Julgens, Lat.] ſnin- 
Ing with a ſupe lative deg:ee of light or ſplen- 
r * 


To EFFU'SE, V. A. [efiufus, Lat.] to 
our out; to ſpoil. 1 | 
EFFU'SION, S. [e, Lat.] the act of 
pouring out; ſhedding; the act of ut ering 
or pronouncing with fluency; profuſion or 
generous giving. Figuratively, the thing 
poured out. Purge me with the blood of my 
- Redeemer, and I ſhall be clean; waſh me 
with that preci.us , and I ſhall be 
whiter than ſnow.” X. Charles, 
EFFUY/SIVE, Adj. pourir g cut. 
EFT, . [See EFF e ete, Sax. called tike- 
wiſe an ever] a ſmall kind of anjmal, hav- 
ing four feet and a long tail, reſembling the 


— 
— 


1 or crocodile, and to be found in watery, . 
places. E 3 1 
E. G. [for exempli gratia, Lat.] for the 
ſake of an example; as for example, Ses 
letter E, | 
E'GER, S. See EAGER] an impe-. 
* and irregular tide, 

GG, S. [ eg, Sax. eg, Dan. IN, ang 
Erle, aicks, Ruff. We, os, Boh | in Natal 
FB: | | 

iſtory a part formed in the females of cer- 
tain animals, which under a ſhell, more or. 
leſs ſpherical, includes the young of the ſame 


lpecies, | 
To EGG, V. A. ian, Sax. exgia, Run. 
a 1 — to — ry inſti- 


and Dan. agacer, 
perſon to proſecute an 


gate; to induce a 
action with vigour, | | 
EG'LANTINE, S. [eſglantier, Fr. egbe- 
lentier, Belg. of ægbel, Belg. an hedge-hog, on 
Account of its prickles] « kind of wild roſe, 
E/'GOTISM, S. [egor:ſme, Fr. from ego, 
Lat. I] a fault committed in wri.ing or diſ- 
courſe, including too freequent and oſtentatious 
an uſe of the pronoun I; too frequent men- 
tion of a perſon's ſelf in writing or conver-. 
ſation, “ The moft violent egotiſm I have 
met with,” Sec. No, 562. 
E'GOTIST, S. | egorrfte, Fr. from ego, Lat. 
I] one who often repeats the woid I; a per- 
ſon who mentions himſelf too frequently, and, 
with oftentation. | | 
To E'GOTIZE, V. A. to mention one 
ſelf ton frequently, and too oſtentatiouſſy. 
EGREGIOUS, Atj. [egregius, Lat.] ſome- 
what above the common or ordinary run; re- 


| markable ; worthy of notice, or extraordinary, 


either in a good or bad ſenſe, but generally 
uſed in a bad one, | 
EGRE'GIOUSLY, Adv. better or worſe 
than ordinary; uncommonly better or worſe; _ 
prodigiouſly ; extremely. He muſt be egre- 
oufly miſtaken.” 
| F*GRESS, 8. [egreſſus, Lat.] paſſage out 
of a place; liberty to go out, ” | 
EGRE!?3SION, S. Legreſſio, Lat.] the at 
of coming out. The manner of iſſuing out 
.of their ſhips, and the perpetual egreſſon. 


Pope's Iliad. + 
E- 3 heron kind, with 


RET, S. a fowl of the 
red legs, | 

EGRE'TTE, S. [Fr.] an ornament of rib- 
er worn by ladies on the front part of their 

air. ; 

To EJA/CULATE, V. A. [ej aculatus, or 
giaculor, Lat. ] to dart out, to ſhoot, Neurerly, 
to breathe a ſhort occaſional prayer. 

EJACULA'/TION, S. in its primary ſenſe, 
the act of throwing or darting out,” Figura- 
tively, an occaſional, extemporary, ſhort, and 
piqus prayer, 5 
EA CULATORT, Adi. ſuddenly darted 
out; expreſſed in ſhort, abrupt, or ugcon- 
nected ſentences. | 


| 


To 20 er. V. A. Lehen, * 


* 


wt 


cometh after it. Bac. 


no 


n 


Fitio, Lat. J to throw, caft, or dart ou · with 
force. Figuratively, to expel or drive from 


a place or poſſeſſion; to drive away with 

hatre1; to exclude ; fling away, or reject, 

- EJE/QTION, S. [ei, Lat.] the act of 
ing, or driving a place or poſſeſſion. 

In Medicine, a diſcharge made by vomit, 

ſtool, or any emunctory. a 

_ EJE'/CTMENT, S. in Law, a writ by 

which any inhabitant. of a houſe, or tenant 

of an eſtate, is commanded and obliged to 


art. „ 
EIGH, Interject. a ſudden expreſſion of 
delight. | | 


YL EIGHT, Adj, Cote, Lat. onTa, Gr.] a 


avumber conſiſting of twice four, 
EVGHTEEN, Adj. a number confiſting of 


twice nine. Pr 
EV/GHTEENTH, Adj. ¶ from eight and 
#enth] the order of a thing either in place or 
ſueceſſion, which is removed the diſtance of 
ſeventeen from the firſt 5 or twice as much, 
or as far as, nine. | 
— EVGHTFOELD, Adj. eight times as much 
as any other number or quantity, 
EVGHTH, Adj. [eabteotha, Sax. abtudim, 
Goth.} a word exprefling the order in which 
a thing ftands from the firſt, and is next 
beyond the ſeventh, + 
EVGHTIETH, Adj. | [Sundeataticigotbay 
Sax. ] an ordinal, implying that a thing or fuc- 


| 2 is removed eighty times, including the 


EI'GHTSCORE, Adj. [from eight and 
frre] eight times twenty, or 166. 

EIGHTY, S. [from eight and ty ; of rip, 
Goth, cya, Sax, of ti. Run. ten, i. e. eigh - 
times ten, hundeatatig, Sax · the ſyllable bund 
being prefixed by them from 70 to 120, 
ebtautebund, Goth. attitihi, Run,] a num- 
ber confiſting of eight times ten added 
together. jt | 


„EINE, Adj. [pronounced aine, from 


aiſae, Fr.] in Law, the elder, or firſt- born; 
not alienable; entailed. Eigne, and not 
to forfeiture for the alienation that 


a ber, Sax.] one or 
other of two perſons indifferently ; both, 
vr each. Seven times. the ſun has eicher 


_ E/THER, .Pron. , [eget 


| trop c viewed.” Dryd. Adverbially, and in 


deſtribution to diftinguiſh between two or 


more things. If either plage, or time, or 


other courſe,” Did. | 
— EJULAYTION, S. [eja/atio, Lat.] an out- 
ery of affecting and penetrating grief. 


Wich diſmal groans—and. qjzlation.” 


Philips. 5 


EK E, CohjuaQ, eat, Sat. 4 Goth. 


ook, Belg, auch, Teut. cc, Dan.] iikewi'e;z 
alſo; beſides. © That this is eve the throne 


of love. Prior. Obſolete, unleſs in poetry. 


- To ELA'BORATE, V. A. {elaboratus, 


| Lat J to produce with difficulty and labqur. | 


a 


| ten and eight units added together, or of | 


| 


* 


7 


— 


fluſhed, puffed vp, or haug 


Yi * 
* 4 


ELD 
„They in full joy c/aborate à figh?* Tous 
To exalt, or improve the nature of a thing 
ſucceſſive changes or improvements, © The 


| fap is diverſified, and fill more and more 


elaborated and exhaled.”” - Arbuthn, - 
ELA/BORATE, Adj. [e/aboratus, Lat} 
finiſhed with great elegance and labour; 


performed with pains and diligence. ''* © 
| ELA'BORATELY, Adj. in ſuch a men- 


ner as to beſpeak elagance, owing to pains 
and dilgence. -. 

. ELA/BOR ATION, S. the improving or 
exalting the nature of a thing by ſucceſſive 
changes and alterations; the producing with 
great care and induſtry. e 

To ELA! NCE, V. N. ſelances, Fr.] w 
dart; to throw out. N 10 6 

To ELA/PSE, V. N. is, of elabon 
Lat.] to let ſlip; or to —— paſs without 
notice or improvement, applied to time. 

ELA/STIC, er ELA/STICAL;, Adj, IN. 

Gr.] having the property of returning to ts 
own form or ſhape, after having loft it by 
ſome external force; ſpiinging. 

- ELASTVCITY, S. a property in bodiecy, 
by which they return forcibly, aud of their 
own accord, to the ſame dimenſions or form 
they were of before compreſſion, ar before 
their having loſt it by that force, + 0 

ELA/TE, Adj. [elatus, from qere, Lat.] 
hty, on account. 


of ſucceſs. 
To ELAYTE, V. A. to puff up, or make 
one proud with praiſe, proſperity, or ſueceſi 3 
to exalt or heighten; Truth di vinely brealæ / 
ing on his mind —e/ared ns being. | 
ELA'TION, S. haugatiaets or pride oc- 
cafioned by ſucce :. : : 
EL/BOW, S. {elboga, Sax. elleboege, Belg. 
bending of the arm next below the tiautiies 
Figuratively, any bending-or CEN 
To EL/BOW, V. A. to puſh with. the 
elbow. Figwatively, to ſtruggle for room 3 
to —_— upon. Neuterly, to jut out in 
angles. 1 2 : N 
ELBOW-ROOM, S. room to ſtretch out. 
th: elbows on each fide. + Figuratively, free- 
dom from reftraint, or conſinem nt. Now 
my ſoul hath e/borp-roan.”” Shak. 5 
EL'DER, Adj. [e/4, elder, Sax. ] one abo 
ſurpaſſes another in ye+rs 5 one who is bora 
before, or one who ſurvives anotbe. 
| ELJDERS, S. plural, [ea/der, Sax.] perſons 
whoſe age gives them a cla*m to honour and 


reſpect; thoſe who are born before others; 


anceſtors. - Among the ſewe, the rulers of 
the people, anſwering to the word: ſenator 
among the Romans. In the New Teſtament, 
ſuch cf the c ergy, as had ſore authority ia 
the church om account of the years. Among 
the. Preſbyter ans, laymen introduced into 


the kirk politely, in ſeſſions, - preſbyteries) 


{yno2s,, and aſſemhl et 


EL'DER,.S, in Botany, the ere 
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If inn flower is permanent, of one leaf cut 


In ſive parti. it is ranged by Linneus in 
the zd ſet, of his th claſs. The inner 
bark is by ſome eſteemed good for drophes z 
the leaves are outwardly uſed for the piles 
nad inflammations, and form an oiatment. 
The flowers are inwardly uied to expel wind, 
"and when made into an vintment, uſed out- 
 wardly as a cooler. The dernes are eſte:med 
Cordial, and uſeful in byſteric diſorders. - 
EL DERLV, Adj. bearing the marks of 
ald age, advanced in years. f 
. EL'/DERSHIP, S. claim founded on being 
born before another ; ſeniority, or being born 
before another; preibytery, or an aſſemb ly, 
conſiſting of «ders, inveſted with ſupreme 
authority in chureh- government. 
ELD EST, Adj. {the ſuperlative of old, 
1 is compared thus, o/d, elder, eldeft ; 
rom cald,  ea/der, eldſio, Sax.] exceeding 
othem in years; born before others; one 
Who has lived or enjoyed any thing longer 
than another. | 
 Y/LECAMPANE, S. [helenium, from 
iania .according to Skinner] in Eo - 
tany; it hath a radiated compound flower, 
with an umbricated impalement, compoled 
Af loſe ſpeading leaves. 
neus in the 2d ſect. of his 19th claſs, 
To ELE CT, V. A. Ielecam, ſupine of 
elige, Lat.] to chooſe a perſon, for the diſ- 
charge of ſome poſt or office; to take in 
preference of others. In Divinity, applied 
by ſame divines, to ſignify choice made of 
ſome perſons by the Deity as objects of his 
ELEC T, Adj. [ele#us, Lat.] choſen; 
taken by preference from other things 
propoſed as objects of choice ;, choſen to 
fapply an office or place, but not yet in 
poſſeſſion. The biſhop ele? takes the 
oaths.” i e. Put after the ſubſtantive in 
. .ELE'CTION, S. [ele&:o, Lat.] the act of 
Chooſing a perſon from other competitors to 
diſcharge any office or employ 3 choice. Fi- 
.guratively, the power of chooſing ; the pri- 
vilege of electing a perſon to diſcharge an 
employ ; the ceremony of a public chooſing 
of a perſon to diſcharge an employ. In Divi- 
nity, the ſtate ef a perſon who is choſen by 
God as an object worthy of his favour, or 
fit for his mercy, "RO . 
- -ELE/CTIVE, Adj. exerting the power of 
choice; regulated, Cd eee e by 
free choice or votes. | 
' +» ELE'/CTIVELY, Adv. by chocie ; with 
preference of one ta another. 
ELE'CTOR, S. one who has a vote in the 
choice of an officer ; a prince who has a voice 
in the choice cf the emperor of Germany. 
FLEC'/TORAL, Adj. having the title, 
dignity and privilege of an elector. 
ELE/CTORATE, S. the territory, domi- 


4 


others when excited 


It is placed by Lin- 
j as to pleaſe by neaineſs and exacineſs, 


nion, vr government of an e:eRor, . 


- 


produced 


| E. L E 
-EL&/CTRIC, or ELECTRICAL, Ach. 
having the power of attracting by friction, 
or without magnetiſm 5 produced by an elec- 
ir1c . | | f 
Aird S, a virtue or pri 
in ſome bodies, whereby they will — 
by attrition or friction. 
To ELE/CTRIFY, V. A. to communicate 
or endue wich the electrie virtue. To albctriſ; 
plus, is to communicate a greater degree of 
the electric matter to u thing, than it natu- 


[4 


„ 
* 


rally poſſeſſes, To elefrify minus, is to ex- 


hauſt the electrical maiter from a ſubſtance 
which is fully charged with it. 
To ELECTRUSE, V. A. to communicate - 
the electrical power to any ſubſtance tht 
has it Not, or has it to leſs degree, 
ELECTUARL, S. ele#uarium,Lat. Ja me- 
dicinal compoſition made to the eonſiſtence 
of a 'conſerve. REF wt] 
ELEGANCE, or ELE/GANCY, S. I 
gantia, Lat.] a ſymmetry of parts which 
rather ſ{-oths then pleaſes, and carries with 
it rather the idea of neatneſs than beauty. 
EUVEGANT, Adj. [ elegans, Lat.] pleaſing, 
or cauſing pleaſure by meaner beauties; neary 
NiCe, * 
EL/EGANTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


ELE'GIAC, Adj, [elgiaces, Lat.] uſed in 


eligies; mouraful ; wful. | 
ELE'GY, S. {elegus, Lat. ] a poem written 


on ſome mouraful ſubject; a poem on any 
ſubject wrote in a ſimple, plaintive ſtile, with. 
out any points or turns; a ſuneral ſong. 
ELEMENT, S. [ elementum, Lat.] the firſt 
or conſtituent principle out of which. any 
thing is made; a principle into which any 
thing is reſolved, and which will admit of 
no further reſolution. The elements of tht 
Perjpatetics are, fire, water, air, and earth, 
of which they imagine all things to be 
compoſed, The Carteſians hold three ele- 
ments, their materia ſubtilis, and two others 
of a denfer kind. The ch&mical elements 
are ſeven, thoſe of the Pefripatetics, to which 
they add ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, Figu- 
ratively, the letter of any language; the 
loweſt or firſt, rudiments or grounds of any 
art or ſcience. So * 
To ELEMENT, v. A. to compound of 
elements. « In thoſe, ſaid to be eltmented 


ale | ; 
ELEME/NTAL, Adj. compoſed of, or 
elements; arifing 


produced by, ſome of t 
from ſome firſt principle. 
ELEMENTARY, Adj. mpounded z 
6mple; without mixture; having only one 
principle or element for its eſſence. -, - 
E/LEMI, S. in Pharmacy, improperly 
called a gum, but, in reality, a tranſparent 
reſin, of a whitiſh colour, mtermixed with 
yellowrſh particles, very often of the colour 
and conſiſtence of wax, It it ſuppoſed to be 
from a tall tree of the olive * 
ans 


err Fam 


eine, 4 ſpecies of leproſy, fo called from 
Lat.] pertaining or belonging to an elephant; 


Among the Romans, which contained an 


and the laws made by the ſenate; ſuppoſed 


* 


ending in % in the ſingular, change the Fl 


\  -ELFCIT, Adj 


„ 
und It bought in flatriſh or rylitdrickl mat- 
E'/LEPHANT, S. [ekphas, Lat.] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, the farfeſt of all the quadru- 
*pede of four-footed animals. 
ELEPHANTVASIS, S. [Lat.] in Medi- 


covering the ſkin with blotches and incruſ- 
tations, like thoſe which appear on the hide 
of an elephant,” Es 6 

- ELEPHA/NNTINE, Adj. [eleþbhantinus, 


partaking of the qualities of an elephant. 
Likewiſe a title given to certain books 


Account of the actions of the emperors, and 


to bo fo called, either from theif valt ſize, 
br their beiag compoſed of ivory. . 
To ELEVATE, v. A. [cevatus, Lat. 
of eleus, Lat.] to raile aloft, on high, or at 
a diſtance from the ground; to exalt Gr dig- 
nify; to raiſe the mind with great and 
Tublime ideas 125 elate, or make proud. 


 FE'LEVATED, Part. or. Adj. raiſed or 
ſituated on bigh. | 1 
ELEVA'TION, s. [elovdtio, Lat.] the 


uct of raiſing on high. Exaltation, applied 
to dignity or preferment. The railing the 
thoughts to coatemplate lofty and ſublime 
fubjects. Tn Aſttonomy and Geography, 
the height of any object above the horizon. 
In Architecture, 4 draught of the principal 
fide or face of a building, called its upright. 
In Perſpective, a draught or repreſentation 
of the Whole body of à building, In Gun- 
nery,the angle which the chaſe of a piece of 
ordnance, ot the axis of its hollow cylinder, 
makes with the plate of the horizon. 
ELEVA'TOR, 8. [ Lat. ] a raifer or 


up. . 
| ELE/VEN Adj. 1 &nfllefan, 
Bax. eilefn, Ift. allion, Run. elf. Belg. ry, 
Teut.] one more than ten; twice five, and 
one adden. 0 2 45 enthf 

_ ELE/VENTH, Adj. e ay. endlefta, 
wnlyfta, Ali fia, Sax; from * one, and 
IYftan, Sax, remaining, or over and above] 
an ordinal, vn IN the next in order be- 
yound the tent. | | 
ELF, S. [plural eve; for moſt nouns 


from ei 7 Brie, ly, 

Sax. alp, Teut, alf, Belg.] a wandering 

Ipirit, frequenting ſolitary places, a fairy; an 

evil ſpirit or devil, © 5 

FE EFISH, Adj. {from elves, the plural 

of elf] belonging to the elves, or fairies, 
To ELVCTF, V. A. [elicitum, of elicio, 


el to hike, find out, or diſcover by dint 
of labour and art. oh at 1 

; . FVcitus ; K. ; brought 
from a ſtate of bare pofibility to that of- 
real exiſtence 5 brought into act; internally 


into wes in the plural; 


* 


5 . 
acted; exerted by the will, © Whether the 


| internal action ſuperadds any thing of good 
or evil to the internal elicit act of the 


wil.“ South, 5 
ELICIrATTION, [elicieus, Las} i the 
Schools, a deduQting or bringing the power 
of the will into at. . 
ELIGIBILTTV, S. worthineſs of being 
choſen, _ R : , 
E'/LIGIBLE, Adj. 
to be choſen ; worthy 
poſſeſſing all thoſe qualities and excellencies, 
which are ſufficient to ſet a thing: above 
others, and recommend it. | 3 
ELT'SION, 8. [eliſco, Lat.] in Grammar 


Y 


as © in t" attempt. where e is cut off, be- 


ſynalzpha, frequently practiſed in Engliſh 
A divifion, cu:ting, . dividing, attenuating, or 


air. Bacon. | 2 
ELIXA/TION, 8. [elixur, Lat.] the act 
of bo:ling, or ſtewing. Figuratively, di- 


elixation in the ſtomach,” Brown, | 
ELIXIR, 8. {alicfr, Arab. an artificial 
extraction of ſome eſſence] a medicine 
made by | infuſion, where the ingre- 
dients are almoſt diſſolved in the menftruum, 


” 


n 
% 


ſubſtance. 


and ſtately animal of the ſtag kind. The 
principal hunting of the ſavages. of Canada 
conſiſts in the purſuit of this animal. Gt 

ELL, 8. [trom 'e/n, Sax. eine; or alla, 
Belg. eh, elle, ellen, Teut. auine, Fr. alua, 
Span. una, Lat.] a long meaſure, containing 
40 inches, 16 nails, or five quarters of a 


quarters, or 1 nails, and the French fig 
W OWL... 
ELLPPSI1S, or ELLE/IPSIS, S. AL 
Or, a deficieney] in Grammar, or Rhetoric, 
a figure by which ſomething left out in a 
ſentence; is to be ſupplied by the reader or 


curve line, including a ſpace, which is 
than broad vulgarly called oval. 


having the form of an ellipfis; of an oval 
form. TINA . N 1 , : was 
"ELM, S. [Sax, elm tree, Dan. clme, Belg, 
orme; Fr, ulmus, Lat.] in Botany, Tourne- 
fort, fanges it in the 3d ſe, of his 2oth 
claſs, and Linnæus in the ad ſect. of his 5th 
claſs. a ASST ' wt 
ELOCU'TION, 8. [efocutio, Lok] the 
power of expreſſing one's ideas with flu 


of ſparch; eloquence; the power of ex- 


1 Cce 


P 


choice; preferablez- 


cauſe coming betore a vowel; this is called 


poetry, and always obſerved in Latin verſe. , 


thing ; any cordial or invigorating fluid or 


yard, ' The Flemiſh ell contains only three 


longer t. | 3 
ELLUPTIC, or ELLVPTICAL, Adj, 


the cuiting off a vowel or ſyllable in a word, | 


a ſeparation of parts. An elifion of the 


geſtion “ Dilution of ſolid aliment and ita 


and give it a thicker confifence than a tine- 
ture; the extract or quinteflence of a 
| * 
ELK, s. lei, Six. ole, Lat,] a la 


hearer. In Geometry;/ a regular continued 


. roo „„ 2 PR 


art of ſpeaking with elegance, ſo as to move 


the paſſions, 


55 


ing a difficult ſubject plain; an explana- 


for the difference of motion between the 


- © ELUCIDA!/TOR, S. a perſon who explains 


„0 


preſſion or dition; the choofing and adapt. 


ing words and ſentenccs to the things or 
ſentiments to be expreſſed. 

 ELO'GY, 8. [ eloge, Fr, t, well, and 
Aeyew, Gr. to ſpeak] praiſe or ꝓanegyric be- 
ftowed on a perſon on account of his merit. 


To ELO NGATE, V. A. [ longus, Lat, ] | 


to ſtretch ; to lengthen or draw out, applied: 
to the ſurface or dimenfions of a thing. 
Neuterly, to go farther off from a thing or 
place.! Elongating from the coaſt of Braſilia, 
towards the ſhcre of Africa.” Proton, 

 ELONGA'TION, S. the act of ſtretching 
or lengthening; the ſtate of a thing ſtretch- 
ad. In Aſtronomy, the digreſſim or receſs 
of a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to 
an eye placed on our earth. Uſed by ſome 


fwifteſt or ſloweſt of two planets, or the 
quantity of ſpace which the' one has gone 
beyond the other, BIS. | 
To ELO'PE, V. N. [!oopen,' Belg. to 
run] to run away; to break looſe ; to eſ- 
cape from law or reſt aint. In Law, to 
uit or leave a husband. | 
ELO PEMENT, S. departure, or with- 
drawing from juſt reſtraint, or lawful power, 
In Law, the voluntary departure of a wife 
from a husband, who, providing the elope- 
ment ſubſiſts for twelve months, is liable 
to loſe her dower, or jointu:e, 
 E'LOPS, S. [eXo4, Gr.] a fiſh, by Mil- 
ton ufed for a kind of ſerpent, Scorpion 
and aſp, —and eln drear.“ Par, Left, 
ELO/QUENCE, S. elegurmia, Lat.] th 


the affections; the peer of ſpeaking with 
fluency 5 a figured and elegant flile or diction, 
adapted to warm the imagination, and move 


ELO'QUENT, Adj. [elogaens, Lat.] ha- 
ving the power of ſpeaking with elegance, 
flueney, and in ſuch a manner as to move 
the paſſions. 

ELSE, Pron. [eltes, Sax. ] other; one 
beſides that which is mentioned. 

ELSE, Adv. otherwiſe; excepting the 
perſon or pJace mentioned, 3 

ELSE/WHERE, Adv. in ſome other 
place; in any other place. | | 
To ELU'CIDATE, v. A. [| eiucidarus, 
Lat.] to caſt light upon a difficult or intri- 
cate ſubje& ; to explain 3 30 clear; to make 


clear, - Jo elucidate, a Ifitle, the matter. 


Boy/e. 
ELUCIDA'TION, S. the act of render- 


tion. 


difficulties; a commentator. 

To ELU'DE, V. A. [eludo, Lat.] to eſ- 
cape by ſtratagem; to aveid any miſchief or 
danger by artifice; to mock or diiappoint 
the expeAation by an unforſeen eſcape, 


EMB 
ELU/DIBLE, Adj. poſſible ito eſcape: by 
artificez poſſible to be defeated or diſap- 
pointed, ; ö | 


which is concealed from the knowledge of 

another; a fraud. n gig! 
ELU'SIVE, Adj. uſing artifice to eſcape 

or avoid, 3 | 
ELU/SORY, Adj. fraudulent, . 


of elutrio, Lat.] to ſtrain. © Elutriating 
the blood at it paſſes through the luags. 
LY/SIAN, Adj, Lean Lat. pertain- 


* whe ſoothing; exceedingly delight- 
ul. | 


rived from by, v, boy, Phen, to rejoice, 
or be in joy] in the Ancient Mythology, a 
place in the lower world, furniſhed with 
pleaſant fields, Sc. and ſuppoſed to be the 
receptacle for the ſouls of the departed. 

EM, a cantraftien of them, Uſed in 
ſam'iliar diſcourſe, and low poetry. When 
cc with haſty noiſe he ſpoke m. Hud. 
To EMA/CIATE,.V. A. [emaciatus, 
from emacio, Lat.] to make a thing, waſte, 
or grow lean, Neuterly, to grow lean; to 
ine; to waſte away, | 
EMACIA/TION, 2 Lat.] the 
act of making lean; che, ſtate of a perſon 
grown lean, waſted away, or in a conſump- 
tion. 5 ; 


| EMANENT, Adj. [emanans, Lat.] iſſu- 


ing or flowing from ſomething elſe, 

EMANA'TION, S. [emanatio, Lat.] 
the aCt of proceeding or flowing from ſome- 
thing elſe; that which flows. from ſub- 
ſtance, like effluvia. 8 
EMA NATIVE, Adj. [emanatus, Lat.] 
iſſuing or flowing from. Sh I 

To EMAINNCIPATE, v. A. [emancipa- 
tum, ſupine of emancipo, Lat,] to ſet free 
from flavery of any ort; to reſtore to li- 
berty. . 


ſetting free; deliverance from ſlavery. | 

To EMA/SCULATE, V. A. [emaſculatum 
ſupine of emaſculo, Lat.] to deprive, of that 
property which diſtinguiſhes ha two ſexes 3 
to caſtrate, or- geld; to render ſoft, effemi- 
nate, or womaniſh, | 


RE effeminacy; a foft and Juxuriovs 
abit, , 
To EMBA'LM, V. A. [embaumer, 4 

to impregnate a dead body with gums 
ſpices to prevent its putrefying. : 
| EMBA'LMER, S. one who preſerves the 
bodies of the dead in ſuch a manner as to 

prevent their putrefying, 
EMBA'LMING, 8. the 3 
5 26 


| 


To ELU!TRIATE, v. A. [elutriatks, 


ing or belonging to elyſium ; pleaſant ; de- 


ELY'SIUM, S. [Lat. ſuppoſed to be de- 


Y.. n 
EMANCIPA!TION, 8. the act of 


EMASCULATTION, 8. the act of- ca- 


E M B 


bodies of the dead ſo u to prevent their 


putrefaction. 


$ 


\ 


EMBA/RGO, S. rl PRE pro- 
hibition or reftraiat laid upon veſſels by a ſo- 


*vereign, whereby they are prevented from 


going out, or from . 8 into a port, for 
ha certain time. 

To'EMBA/RK, v. A. [embarguer; Fr.] 
to put on beard, or into a ſhip. Figura- 
tively, to engage another in an affair. Neu- 
terly, to go on ſhip-board, Fi en to 
* as a party in an 

+ EMBARKA'/TION, S. [from embark 
the act of putting on board a ſhip ; the a 
. on board a ſhip, 

To EMBA!RRA8S8, V. A. [embarraſſer, 
F. to perplex or confound a pe: ſon with 
an affair of difficulty and trouble. 

EMBA'/RRASSMENT, s. [from embar- 
xaſe] perplexity, or confuſion arifing from 
ſome difficult affair, ſobject, or under- 
taking. 

To EMB ACS E, V. A. [from baſe] td 
deprave, or or leſſen the worth or quality? of a 
thing; to degrade or vilify. 

EMBA/SSADOR, orEMBASSA/DOUR, 
See AMBASSADOR. 

 EMBA'SSADRESS, 8. a woman ſent on 
a public meſſage. 
| " EMWBASSAGE, or EMBASSY, 3.” Fit 
is obſerved by Johnſon, that though authors 
write Ambaſſador 


-cur in writing Embaſſy with an E at the 
beginning] a miſſion of a perſon from one 
prince to another, in order to treat of af- 
fairs relating to their reſpective ſtates. Fi- 
-puratively, any ſolemn meſſage; an errand 
or meſſage in an ironical ſenſe, 

To EM BATTLE, jt A. to range in 


battle atray. 


To EMBA “V, V. A. eum bay 
cloſe in a bay or port, “ If not in 
or embayed, they're drown'd.“ Shak, 

To EMBYLLISH, V. A. [onbellir, Fr.] 


to in- 
elter'd 


t adorn ; to beautify ; to grace” or ſet out 
rat vely, to adorn with embroidery, or other 


with ornaments. 
EMBELLISHMENT, S, ornament ; any 


ching which gives a grace to the perſon or 


mind. 
EM'BERS, S, [plural 3 ; not uſed in the 


ſingular, from awyrion Sa. aſhes, eynmyria, 
Iſl. hot aſhes, or cinders] wood 25 Cons 


half burnt, and not extinguiſhed ; aſbes 


vrhich retain-fire, though not viſible on thei 
ſiurface. N 


EMWBER:WEEK, 
cular days, becauſe they returned ' periodi- 
cally four times a year, Skinner derives it 
From embers, 'becauſe it was à ſeaſon for 
Faſting, when it was uſual to ſcatter aſhes 
on the head] the time ſet apart by the 
Church for public ordinations, at the four 


lealons of the year ; wherein ſome ember day | 


» Embaſſador, Ambaſſage, or | p 
Embaſjage i indiſcriminarely, yet they all cant | 


——_— 


8 L Sax. cir- 


a 


| the bowels or ciitratle of an 


E M B 


falls, vi. the Wedneſday, Friday, and $4-. 


turday, after the firſt Sunday in Lent; the 
December r4th. 
3 EMBE'ZZLE, V. A. [perhaps de- 
rived feom a corrupt pronunciation of im- 
becil, Fr.] to turn to one's own uſe what 
belongs to, and is intruſted by, another. 
Figurative'y, to waſte; to conſume in riot ; 
to ſquander, 

EMBEPZZLEMENT, S. the act of ma- 


king uſe cf what belongs to, and is intruſted 


by, another. Figuratively, the thing A- 
| neſtly made uſe of. 
Toe EMBLAY/ZE, v. A. [51aſſoner, Fr.] 
to adorn with elittering ornaments. ''In He- 
rakdry, to blaſun or paint a coat of armour, 
To EMBLA'ZON, V. A. [8/:fſonner, 
Fr.] to adorn with bearings in heraldry. 
| Figuratively, to deck in gawdy colours; lo 
diſplay with pomp and oſtentation. 
EMBLE'M, S. [HS, from ug 


Or.] inlay; any thing inſerted in another; 
an hieroglyphical device or picture, reprg4 


ſeoting ſome hiftory, or moral inſtruction. 
EMBLEMA“TTIC, or EMBLEMA'TI- 
]CAL, Adj. containing an emblem; or 
conveying ſome truth under an hieroglyphical 
or pictural deſcription. 

' EMBLEMA/TICALLY, Adv. af ter the 
form of an emblem, riddle, or bierogly- 
hie; in a figurative er allegorical manaex. 

EMBLEMWTIST, 8. a writer or maker 
of emblems. _ 

EMBOLISM, from H, Gr.] in 
{ Chronology, the dition of a certain num - 
ber of days to make the lunar year, which 
is but 3 54 days, equal to the ſolar, which 
is 365, Figuratively, the days which are 
added, or interculat d. 

' EM'BOLUS, 8. the moveable part of 2 
pump, or {,ringe, named likewiſe the piſton, 
and by the vulgar, the ſucker. 

To EM BOSS, V. A. [from boſs, Fr. a 
protuberance, ] to form into knobs, 17 tg 
berances, or unevenneſſes of ſurface, Figu- 


raiſed work, * In Carving, to form in re- 
lievo. In Hunting, to incloſe in a thicket, 
from emboſcare, Ital. To hunt a dear hard, ſo 
as to make it foam at the mouth, or run a 
hound fo hard, as to make his knees | ſwell. 

EMBO'SSMENT, S. any thirg jutting, 
or ttanding out. In Carving, relievo, ar 
figures which ſtand out beyond the grounds 
| and ſwell to the fight, 

To EMBO'TTLE, V. A. [from en, Fr. 


tie.“ Some firmeſt fruit embott led. Phillips, 
To EMBO/WEL, V. A. to take out 
creature, 
To EMBRACE, V. A. are. 1621 
to ho'd or claſp fotidly in the arms. 
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in, and bottle] to incloſe in a bottle; 3 to bot- 
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trouble by civil diſcord and commotion, 


ry E .M E 
Wtively, to ſeize on eagerly; to make 
"Ufe of, and accept willingly. - © You en- 
brace th* occaſion. Shak. To admit; to 


' Feceive or aſſent to as truth, applied to the 


mind. What is there he may not embrgce 
For truth.” Locke, © 
EMBRA'CE, S. a fond clafp, or hu 
EMBRA'CEMENT, S. the act of en- 
circling and fondly preſſing a perſon with 
one's arms. Figuratively, the ſtate of a 
thing contained, or encompaſſed by another; 
con jugal carreſſes aud endearments. 
EMBRA'CER, S. the perſon who claſps 


another fondly within his arms. 


EMBRA'SURE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, 
the hole or aperture, through which can- 
non are pointed, either in caſemates, bat- 
teries, or in the paiapets of walls. 

To EM/BROC ATE, V. A. lesbare, Gr. 
to ſprinkle] to rub any diſeaſed part with 
medical liquors, © To enbrocate her arm. 
Wiſeman. 

MBROCA'TION, S. the act of rub- 
bing any diſeaſed part with medical liquor; 
the lotion with which any diſeaſed part 
1s rubbed. | 

To EMBROVTDER, V. A. [broder, Fr.] 
te border with ornaments; to adorn fi, 
velvet, or other ſtuff with ornaments, 
wrought with a needle, either in gold, 
filver, filk, or thread of the ſame colour. 

EMBROVDERER, S. one who works a 
"thing with flowers, or other ornaments, of 
Taifed needle work. N EW 

EMBROVDERY, S. the enriching with 
figures wrought w.th the needle; figures 
raiſed or wrought on a ground with a 


which adora the fields in ſummer, 


to diſturb ; to ſet perſons at variance ; to. 
"Excite quarrels; to involve in confufion and 


EMBRYO, or EM'BRYON, {epBevwr, 


| Gr. ] the firſt rudiments of an animal which 


is not come to its ſtate of perfection. In 
Botany, the grain, or ſeed of a plant, or the 


gem or firſt ſprout appearing out of the ſeed. 


guratively, the ſtate of any thing not 


- firyſhed or come to maturity, 


EMEN'DABLE, Adj. [from emendo, 
Lat.] capable of being made better by 
change cr alteration. oy 
' EMENDA/TION. s. [emendatus, Lat.] 
the act of making a thing better by alter- 
ation, change, or correction; an alteration 
made in the reading of an author by a, 
critic, . 5 

EMENDATTOR, S. [Lat.] one who 
improves, or renders a thing better by alter- 


ation or correction; a. corrector. 


| EMERALD, S. emeraude, Fr. æammorbd, 


Arab: fmeraldo, Ital, aucdu, Lit.] in Na- 


needle, Figurativeiy, the different colours, | 


To EMBRO!IL, v. A. [ brouiller, Fr.] 


| 


EME 


very bright and naturally poliſhed ſurface, 
always of a pure and beautiful green, with- 
out admixture. of any other colour, and 
of all the various ſhades from the deepeſt 
to the paleſt ' 


7 


rife out of any thing with vhich it is co- 
vered, or depreſſed; to iſſue, or. proceed; 
to riſe from a ſtate of obſcurity, diſtreſa, or 
ignorance. , 


| EMERGENCE, or EMERGENCY, S. 


the act of riſing from any thing which 


fity; a ſudden occaſion; an unexpected 
incident. OTE, a 8 217; 
' EME/RGENT, Part. [emergens, Lat.] 
riſing from that which covers, conceals, ob- 
ſcures, or depreſſes. Proceeding or iſſuing 
from, uſed with from, Sudden, or preſing, 
zoined to eccaſſon. 
EME!RSION, S. femerſus, Lat. of emergo, 
Lat.] in Phyſes, the r-ſing of any ſolid 


violently thruſt, In Astronomy, the ap- 
obſcured by too near an approach to the fun ; 
. the moon, earth, or other 
. 4 | f ; 

 FMERY, 8. [emeril, Fr. ſmyric, Lat. c- 
gie, of 0pcaw, Gr, to clean] in Natural Hil- 
tory, an iron ore, of à duſky, browniſh red 
on the ſurface, uſed in cleaning and po- 
and by lapidar ies to cut their ſtones; with. 


EME Tic, S. [e, Or. to vomit] a 
remedy which excites vomiting. + ' 


mits. 4 


| EMETICALLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 


as to provoke to vomit, 

Lat. of emigro, Lat.] to remove from one 

place to another. | e 
EMͤI“NENCE, or EMTINENCY, S. 

ſeminentia, Lat.] loftineſs; beighth from 


higheſt part of a thing. Figuratively, ex- 
altation; preferment; ſame; or the ſtate 
of being = poſed ta public view. and 
notice; a ſupreme or fyperigr degree, ( What- 
ever pure thou in the body, enicyeſt - we en- 


d gnity and honour,” peruliar to cardinals ; 
hence it is uſed for veſpect, notice, re- 
verence, or all the ſubmiſſions; due to fu - 
perior rank, - Preſent him eminence both 
with eye and tonge Sg. 
 EMUNENT, tart. [eninent, Lat.] high, 
lofty, applied to ſituation. Figuralively, ex- 


* 


? 
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| 


tyral Hiftory, a precious ſtone, 'vſhally. of 3 


covers; the act of rifing trom a ſtate of 
obſcurity and diſtreſs; apy prefling vect{- / 


above the ſurface of a fluid into which it is 
pesrance of , a flar, after its baving been 
or after having been ecliſped or hid by the 


liſhing fteel, grinding an edge to tools, 


EME TIC, or EME'TICAL, Adj. having 
the quality of vomiting, or provoking vo- 


To EMVGRATE, v. N. [emigratus, | 


the ground upwards; the ſummit, or 


joy—in eminence. Par. Le. A title of - 


© 
8 
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22 or confine, V, Foitics doth cum, 12 
 EMO'LLIENT, Part. or Adj. 1. | 


E MP 


r 
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altea, proſerred, or 8 on account 2 roa affection or paſſion; to excite the 


of place; rank, or me 

' EMVNENTLY, Adv. conſpicuouſly z in 
Cach a manner as to attract notice; in a 
High degree. 

EMIL SSART, 8. b nu, low 1271 
ohe ſent out on private maflages; a ſpy⸗ 
or ſecret agent, 5 Anatomy, that N 


of — out; vent; the en e 
or drawing a thing, particularly a fluid, 
from with outwards ; the expulſi ion or 
ejection of the feed, 

To E MIT, V. A | Temitro, Lat.] to 
drive outwards; to yt to ſend forth, 
In Law, to iflue ont according to the 
form preſceribe d. 

„ EMME/NAGOGUES, 8. [rupees Gr. 
the monthly courſes, and a, to drive, or 
force] medicines that promote the courfes. 

EM/MET, S. N Sax. ] See ANT. 
To EMME“ W, A, [from mew] to 


Lat.] ſoſtening,. or rendering phable, 
EMO'/LLIENTS, 8 in Medicine, ſuch 
remedies 'as ' ſheath the acrimony of hu- 
mor, and at the ſame time ſoften and 
ſupple the ſolids, | 
EMOLLYTION, 8. [emollitio, Lat.] the 
act of ſoftening, or tendering ſupple; the 
ſtate of a thing rendered ſoft or ſupple, 
© Bathing and anointing give a relaxation 
or emollition. Bacon. 
EMO'LUMENT, [S. emolumentum, Lat.] 
profit arifing from an office or employ ; 
gain, or advantage, 

EMO“TION, S. [Fr. ] a violent ſtrugzle 
er diſtorbance in the mind; a ftrong- and 
vehement ſenſation, or paſſion, excited 
either by a pleafing, or a painful obj ec. 


” 


To EMPA'LE, v. A. [empater, Fr. | 
m palus, Lat. a pale or ſtake] to fortify, | 


inciofe; or defend, 

EMPALEMENT, S. in Botany, the cup 
ar outmoſt part of a flower, which encom- 
paſſes the petals, or the foliation of the at- 
tire. See IMPALEMENT, 

. EMPA!NNEL, S. [from panne, Fr. a 
ſkin or parchment]. the writing or entering, 


the ame? of a jury in a parchment by 2 


ſner ff. 

To EMPA/NNEL, VA. to ſurnmon a 
perſon to ſer ve on a ju 

EMPA'/RLANCE, [from farle, Fr. ] in 
Law, motion or devire for a day of reſpite, 
to conſider of the reſolt of a cauſe; the 
conference of a jury in a cauſe committed 
to them. a 

'EMPA/SM, Te. rachea, of tNrd ee, 
Gr. to Crinkle} in Phase, a powder 
ſpriokled on a body, to correct ſome ili ſme l. 

To EMPA'SSION, V. A. to move wi:h | 


| paſſions vehemently,  «« The tempter, all 
|<< empaſſion'd, 1 began.” Par. Len. 
EN PEROR, 8. [emperear, Fr. impera- 
tor, Lat.] an abſolute” monarch, or ſupreme 
commander of an empire. 

n 1 alt rum, Lat. 95 


ten; or * In Grammar, mob #3 


able ſtreſs of the voice placed on any 


word or ſyllable; 

EMPHA'TIC, or EMPHAYTICAL, Aj. 
forcible, ſtrong, ſtriking, « or of great energy 5 5 
| firiking the ſight, 

EMPHA/TICALLY, -' Adv, ſtronęly, 
forcibly full of energy, power, or figni- 
ficancy ; ſpoken with a great ſtreſs of voice, 
According to appearance, oppoted to rea'ity, 
from N,. 

n 8, Adj. from aua po- 

bloated; ſwelled ; puffed up- 
ibu, S. (Fr. from imperium, Lat.] 
the territory or extent of land under the 
juriſdiction or command of an emperor ; 
imperial power; ſavereien authority or 
command ; command over any thing. 
EMPIRIC, S. [epmaigines, Gr.] one 


"whoſe ſkill in medicine depends pure'y on 
practice and experiment, without any de- 
ductions of reaiun from the mechanical 
operation of medicines, or the nature, cauſey | 


and effects of diſeaſes; a quack. 
EMPVRIC, or EMPIRICAL, Adj. 

dealing, or verſed in experiments. © En- 

piric alehymiſt. Par. Loft. Belonging to, 


or reſembling a quack. 


EMPIRVFCALLY, ' Adv. after the men- 
ner of a quack, or one who is not regu- 
fag bred to. phyſic. 

M'PIRICISM, S. quzckery, _ 
 EMPLA'STER, S. [emplaſtrum, Lat. tr 
os! oy, Gr.] in Surgeiy, a medicine of 2 
» glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of ſe- 


wie ingredients, ſpread on paper, linen, | 


or leather, and applied GPs. 1 
To EMPLA'STER, V. A. cover 


with a plaſter. The ſores * 


with tar. N rim. 
EMPLA/STIC, Adj. viſcous; glutinous 
fit to be app.icd as plaſter, _ 

To EMPLE'AD, V. A. [from plead] i ia 
Law, to indict, accuſe, or prefer . charge 
againſt, _ 

To EMPLOY, v. A, [emfhoie”, Fr.] 
ta ſet. a perſon abont a thing; to keep. at 
work or exe ciſe ; to uſe as an inſtrument 
or means, or materials; to commiſſion, or 
intruſt with the management of an affair; 
to fill up time with ſtudy or undertaking 
to paſs or ſpend ,in buſineſs, | 

EMPLOY, 


1 

. 
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EMPLO'Y, S. the object Which engages 
the mind, or is the ſubject of action; a 
perſon's trade, bubneſs; a public office, 
EMPLO'Y ABLE, Adj. capable of being 
uſed ; fit to be applied or uſed. Theſe 
oljects——fcem empleyable againſt this hypo- 
theſis. 
"EMPLO'VER, S. one who ſets a perſon | 
about any undertaking ; ohe who uſes, or or 
cauſes a thing to be uſed. 
' EMPLO!/YMENT, S. buſineſs ; the ob- 
JeR of labour or induſtry 3 a perſon's trace, 
office, or poſt; an affair intruſted to the 
management of another. 
To EM POISON, V. A. Faber, 
Fr.] to deſtroy by poiſon, venom, or any 
deadly or mortal drug; to taint with poiſon. 
Figuratively, to deprave the ideas or princi- 
ples of a perſog by bad advice, or ſeditious 
coun 
© EMPO/SONER, S8. one who deſtroys 
another by poiſon. 
' EMPO/ISONMENT, S. the practice 0 
act ef deſtroying by poiſha, c It were 
dangerous for ſecret empoiſonments.” Bacen. 
EMPORE'TIC, Adj. Lee rx, Gr.] 
chat which is ſold at common markets; 
belonging to goods, commodities, or mer- 
chandize. 
EMPO'RIAM, S. Leluregie, Sr.] a place 
of merchandize; a great city or market 
town which has communication with the 
fea, and carries on foreign trade, 
To EMPO!VERISH, V. A. arvrę, 
Fr. poor] to make poor. Figuratively, to 
render a foil unfertile or barren. 
EMPO'VERISHER, S. the act of ex- 
"Hauſting money; the cauſe of poverty. 
The leſſening riches, or fertility, when 
applied to ground or vegetables, 

To EMFPO WER, V. A. to give a 


en any undertaking. 


= female who has the ſovereign command 
ever an empire. 

E'MPRIZE, S. [Fr.] an vundertaking 
which is attended with- hazard and danger, 
and ſhews boldneſs. << Ambuſh'd we lie, 
and wait the bold emprize.”” Par. Left, 


place or thing void 'by taking out that 
which was in it. 

EMPTFNESS, S. without having. any 
thing in it, applied to ſpace, or vellels, 


it. Figuratively, want of judgment or un- 
derſtanding; incapacity to ſatisfy one's 
wiſhes or defires, 
E'MPTION, S. [emprio, Lat.] the act 
of buying; a purchaſe, „% Whether Glau- 
eus exchanging 1 golden armour with 
the brazen one of Tydidis, was emption or 
eommutation. u. 1 
; g ; | { 
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perſon authority to tranſact buſineſs, or carry 
E'MPRESS, S. the wife of an emperor; 


EMPTVER, S. one who makes any 


| 


- 


EMU 
EMTV, Adj. having nothing in its 
Void of body, applied to ſpace, place, or 


any veſſel. Not poſſeſſing, furniſhed _ : 


or uſing-;z devoid, © In civilit 


ſeem'ſt ſo empty. Shak, Va oa 


or unable to content the defire or expec- 
tation; void of judgment or underſtanding 5 
void of ſubſtance, ſolidity, or real exiſtence. 
« FE dreams. Dvyd. 


To EMTV, V. A. to exhauſt, drink 


up, take, or pour out whatever is contained 
in a veſſel or receptacle. 
To EMU RPLE, v. A. to make of 


a purple colour. Empurpl d with celeſtial 


roſes. Par ' 
To EMPU/ZZLE, V. A. to perplex 


and confound the mind with a difficulty 


which it cannot ſolve or explain, «. It 
hath empuxaled the | Enquiries of others. 
Brown. 

EMPYE'MA, 8. from in and rue, Gr. pus 
or matter] in Medicine, a collection of pu- 
rulent matter in the cavity of the breaſt, 
which is diſch ed 
ing of ſome abſceſs or ulcer in the lungs, 
or membranes that incloſe the breaſt. 

EMPY'REAL, Adj, [$14Tvps;, Gr. fiery. 

Accented by Phillips on the laſt ſyllable] 
formed of ether, or pure and celeſtial fire 3 
belonging to the higheſt region of heaven. 
% But empyreal forms, howe er in fght— 
gaſh'd and diſmembered. Tichel. 
' EMPYRE'AN, or EMPYRE/UM, - 8. 
the higheſt heaven; the ſcene of the bea- 
tific viſion, wherein the pure element of 
fire or ether is ſuppoſed to exiſt. 


EMPYREU'MA,. S. [tropwe, Or. te 


inflame, or kindle] in Chemiſtry, uſed 


when, in boiling or diſtilling, any thing 
burns to the bottom of the veſſel, or 


alembic; a ſmell or taſte of burning. In 
Medicine, the heat remaining upon the de- 
clenſion of a fever. 

To EMU/LATE, v. A. [emuler, Lat-] 
to rival, or propoſe as an object for imi- 
tation; to imitate wi eh an endeavour to 
ſurpaſs, Figuratively, to copy; to reſemble ; 
to riſe to an equality with, _ 

EMULA'TION, S. [ emulatio, Lat.] a 
noble jealouſy between peiſons, whereby 


they endeavour to ſurpaſs each other in 
virtue and excellence. 


_ EMU/LATIVE, Adj. inclined to gonteſt 


ſuperiority with. another, either from 3 loye 


of excellence, or à principle of envy, 
The ſtate of a thing which has nothing in| 


EMULATOR, S. [Lat.] one, Who en- 
deayours to ſurpaſs. another in good quali- 
ties; one who envies another's ſuccels, or 
reputation 3 a rival, 

EMU/LGENT, Part, or r Adj. [ emwlgens, 
Lat.] milking out. Uſed ſubſtantively, i in 
Antemy, applied to thoſe arteries which 
dog the blood te the Main, and to thoſe 


my 


therein on the. park 


Jiquid medicine, of al c 


1 
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eine which carry what is ſuperfluous to 
the vena cava. 


EMU'LOUS, Adj, Cannes Lat. ] rival- 
ling ; contending with another for ſuperio- 


* in fame, riches, intereſt, or virtue, 


MU'LOUSLY, Adv. in the manner of 


a rival, or competitor; with a defire of 
ſurpaſſing e a 


EMULSION, 8. — Lat.] a ſoft 
ur and conſiſt- 
'ence of milk, 
EMUN'CTORIES, 8. [plural, emun&o- 
rium, Lat.] in Medicine and Anatomy, a 
part of the body wherein ſome humour, 


which is uſeleſs, or noxious, is ſeparated 


and collected in readineſs for ejection, or 
expulſion. 5 

EN, an inſeparable particle at the begin- 
ning of the words derived from the French, 
who borrowed it of the Latin in; hencs 
words are indifferently wrote with either, 
as they are ſuppoſed to be derived fiom each 


of thoſe languages. At the end of words, 


it implies the matter out, of which any 
thing is made, as © a wooden bowl; and 


is borrowed from the Saxon. 


To ENA'/BLE, V. A; to make able, 


or give power ſufficient for the perform- 


ance of a thing. 
To ENA'/CT, V. A. to do, act, or 


| perform. © Enadted wonders with his 


word. Shak, To play, or act a charac- 
ter on the ſtage. I did ena Hector. 
Shak. Both theſe fenſes ſeem now 
obſolete, To make a law; to eſtabliſh by 
law, It is enacied in the laws of Venice. 
Shak. 

ENA'/CTOR, S. one who forms decrees; 
one. who founds or eftabliſhes laws. 

ENA/LLAGE, 8. [from aN, Gr. 
to change] in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein 


the order of words in a ſentence is inverted, 
In Grammar, a figure whereby one part of 
| ſpeech, or accident of a word, is put for 


another, as when a pronoun poſſeſſive is put 
for a relative, or one mood or tenſe of a 
verb for another, 

ENA MEL, S. a kind of metalline co- 
Jour, by the Latins called encauſtum, con- 
ſiſting of the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, made of 
the beſt kali, from Alicant, and ſand vi- 
triſied together; to which are added tin and 
lead in equal quantities, calcined by a re- 
verberatory fire, beſides other metallic or 
mineral — intended to give them 
the colour required ; any — painted with 
enamel, 

To ENA'MEL, V. A. to paint or 
adorn a thing-with amel, or enamel ; z to lay 


colours upon a body, ſo as to adorn and vary 
it. Goodlieſt trees _ appeared with gay 


enameiled colours mixt.“ Par. Loft, This 
uſe of the word is very elegant, and con- 


veys an idea of the beautiful poliſh, as 


well as the vivid colous of the fruit, 


ENC 
ENAMELLER, 8. one who paints in 


enamel, 

ENA'MELLING, S. the act of app 
ing enamel of various colours on AL 
Se. either after the method of painting, or 
by the lamp, called likewiſe the encauſtic 
art, or encauſtic painting. Sp 

To ENA'/MOUR, V. A. [from en, Fr. 
in, and amour, Fr. love] to raiſe the af - 
ſections or love of a perſon; to make a 
perſon fond. | 

ENARTHROYSIS, [from ey, and 
Gr. a joint] in Anatomy, a Joint wherein 
a round-headed bone enters inte a hollow 
or cavity; ſuch is that of the buckle-bone. 

To ENCAG'E, V. A. to thut up o 
confine in a cage. 

To ENCA/MP, V, N, to pitch tents, 


| or ſettle in a place for a time, applied to an 


army. Actively, to form a regular camp. 

ENCA/MPMENT, S. the act of en- 
camping, or pitching tents; a camp, or tents 
pitched in proper order. 

To ENCA'/VE, V. A. to conceal or hide 
as in a cave, „ Do but encave yourſelfy 
and mark the fleers. Shak, 

ENCEIUNTE, 8. [Fr.] an encloſure, or 
ground encloſed with a fortification, A 
military term, introduced by news writers, 


but not yet naturalized by proper au- 
thority. 


To EN CHAIN, v. A. [enchainer, Fr] 


to faſten with a chain. iguratively, to 


| confir.e, or keep in bondage or confine- 
ment. While here I was enchain'd.— . 


no glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd.” 

Dryd. 

To ENCHANT, V. A. ſ[enchantery 

Fr.] to ſubdue or influence by magic or ſor- 

cery ; to delight irrefiſtably. 
ENCHA'/NTER, S. one who praftiſes 


magie or other ſpells; one who delights 


or pleaſes irreſiſtably. 0 

ENCHANTINGLVY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to attraſt love irreſiſtably. 

ENCHA'NTMENT, 8. magical charms 
or ſpells; that which has an irrefiftable in- 
fluence, or can impart an . * 
light. 

ENCHANT RESS, 8. a woman who 
exerciſes magic, or ſpells, Figuratively, a 
woman whoſe beauty cannot be reſiſted. 

To ENCHA'SE, V. A. [encbaſſer. Fr.] 


to ſet jewels in eld, filver, c. Figura- 


tively, to adorn, ©* King Henry's diadem.— 
encha;'d with all the honours of the 
world.” Shak, A 3 metaphor 

To EN CIRCLE, V. A. [from civele] 
to ſurround, encompaſs, or incloſe ia 4 
ring or circle. fp 

ENCLTTICs, S. in Greek wud Lai n- 
mar, certain particles or ſyllables joined to 
words, wkich when united ſeem to | 
but one word, and on that account remove 

5 er 


— . a 


| 
} 
i 
bi 
it 
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ENC 


er throw bath the accent upon the forrgoing 


Iyllable, as ve in Lat. decuſve, ye in Gr.gywye 
o ENCLO'SE, v. A. | enctos, Fr.] to 
part or. ſurround common ground by a fence; 
to furronnd or encempaſs on all ſides. | 

ENCLO/SER, S. one who encloſes or 


parts off any parcel of commoa ground. by 


or other fences; any thing in which a- 
not her is enclofed. = 1 5 
ENCLO/SURE, S. the act of encompaſſin 
common ground with a fence; the appropria- 
tion of things which have been common; the 
fpace contained within any fence, or limits; 
nd incloſed. 1 
ENCO*'MIAST, S. [£xwwagn, Gr.] one 


Vho beſtows praiſe on another; one who 


ſpeaks in praiſe of another. | 

ENCOMIA/STIC, or ENCOMIA/STI-\ 
CAE, Adj. containing, cr beſtowing pra ſe. 

ENCO/'MIUM, S. iH, Gr.] an ad- 
vontageous repreſentation of the virtues and 
excellencies of another; praiſe; a paneęytic. 

To EN COMPASS, V. A. to encloſe; to 
farround on all ſides; to ſhut in; te go round 
——_—- 

ENCO'RE, Adv. Fr. pronounced azong- 
core] aga n; over agaim A word uſed at 
public ſhews, to teſtify the higheſt approba- 
tion, and to defire the perſon to repeat the 


tt. | 
PF ENCOUNTER, S. [encomre, Fr.] in 's 
primary ſenſe, a combat, or fight between two 
perſons only. Figuratively, a battle of at- 
tack, heren enemies ruſh with violence 
again euch other. Eager and warm con- 
verſation, rcla'ing either to love or anger. 
cn the inffant of our encounter, after we 


E ſpoken the prologue of our comedy. 
2 N , 


To ENCOU'NTER, V. As to go to meet; 
to meet face to face; to attack an enemy; 
to meet with proofs, © We are encountered 
with clear evidences.” Tillotſ. To oppoſe 
or engage with; to meet by accident or 
chance. I am mcſt fortunate thus to en- 
chunt er You.” Shak, 15 

ENCO UNTERER, S. an enemy or anta- 


goniſt in war. Figuratively, an adverſary or 


opronent with reſpect to opinions. p 
To ENCOU/RAGE, V. A. [pronounced 
encirape, from encourager, Fr.] to animate,or 


reciprocally exhort to a practice; to animate, 


or ſuppert the ſpirit and courage cf a perſon 
to undeitake ard accempliſh an affair; to 


countenance; to ſupply with authority or 


confidence. This the judicious Hooker 
encourages me to ſ.y. Locke, | 

ENCOU'RAGEMENT, S. an incite- 
ment to any action, or practiee. Figurative- 
ly, favour; countenance; ſupport. 
ENCOURAGER, S. one who incites a 
perſon to do a thing; one who favours or 
gives countenance to a perſon, or an un der- 
teking, $6 Fes 


END 


right and property of another; to advance 
{on has no right to. 7s + 9 

ENCRO/ACHER, S. one who gradually 
ſeizes upon the poſſeſſions of another, 


gradudlly and by death to that which a per- 


ENCRO/ACHMENT, S. in law, an un 


lawful treſpaſs upon a man's grounds, or the 
act of encloſing the ground of another to one's 
own uſe ; extortion, or the infiſting upon 
payment of more than is due; a graduzl ſei- 


leges of another, 


To ENCUMBER, v. A. [encumberer,Fr.] | 


to load; to hinder of clog, by any weight, 
from action, or from the free uſe of one's 
limbs. Figuratively, to embarraſs and diſtra& 
the mind by variety of difficulties; to load 
with, cr bring to great difficulties by debts. 
His eſtate is excambered by mortgages.” 
ENCU/MBRANCE, S. any thing which 
is troubleſome by its weight; an uſeleſs add 
tion and burthen ; a burthen upon an eftate 3 
that which abates from the profits of an 
eſtate: generally applied to debts and mort- 
gages. 1555 : e 
ENCY/CLICAL,. Adj. [&xuxyme;,' Gr. ] 
cireular ; ſent round about a country. Phet 
cius's encyclical epiſtle to the patriarch of 
Alexandria.” Sting f. 1 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, or ENCYCLOPE!- 
DV, S. [enunorardua, Gr.] the circle of 
the ſciences z applied by the Greelts to the 
ſeven liberal arts, and all the ſciences, 
ENCYS'TED, Adj. Iaugic, G. ] encloſed in 
a bag. Encqyſteu twmors, in Anatomy, borrow 
their name from a bag in which they are 
contained ö ES ir . 
END, S. [ende, Belg. Tent. Dan. and — 
the extremity of any thing, Which is extended 
in length; the laſt period or moment of time j 


the concluſion, or lat part, applied to action 


or writing, A final determinationz cons 
cluſion of a debate; death; the cauſe of a 
perſon's death, © Either of you to be the 
other's end. Shak. A piece or ee 


« Odd ends.” Shak. Deſign; purpoſe; in. 


tention; or the object of a perſon's deſigns 


| end, and fignifies upr ght, perpendicular, or 
erect, © His. hair ſtands an end.“ Ms} an 
end, is uſed for commonly, or at the concluſion 
of a thing. © Slave that, ſtill moſt an end, 
turns me to ſname. Shak, 

To END; V. A. to perfect, or finiſh an 
undertaking; to deſtroy, or put to dea'h, 
Neute ly, to come to a concluſion; to ceaſe; 
to conclude; terminate; | 


To ENDA'MAGE, v. A. to prejudicez 


to leſſen the value of a thing; to affect with 
loſs; to ſpoil, miſchief, or do harm. | 
To ENDA/NGER, V. A. to expoſe td 
danger, riſque, or hazard, _ 3 
To ENDEAR, V. A. to make dear, of 


beloved, 


To ENCRO ACH, V. N. to iavade dhe 


„ os a. a ee 


zure and leſſening of the rights and privi- 


and actions. An end, is uſed inftead of on 


a Mr + 


ak Ao Py 
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N ENDEAVOUR, U 


v, Or. a corner] 1 ee 
Gdes, 


| og people] peculias to a country. Applied 


| wat coming to a conc 


. END/LESSNESS, s. nr bounds or 


| or promiſſory note, in order to pay 
 Hegotiate it; or to diſcharge the perſon” W 


| ' re received or 20 diredt it tobe paid to a per- 


; to give à portion to a potion 5 to 
a 1 eftate or ſum of money 
adorn with any naturhl excellence. 


5 See or ſrcuring a ſum of money for 


ee EM DOE, N. A. 15.4, 14t j to fop- 


EN D 
which 


1 ow love e py at 
Which 4s beloved. 

\ ENDEAVOUR, 8. an attempt, thial, or 
of poet to r r e £Y 
.A. to exert power 
LY te make an at- 


In order to gain Tome 
19 17. o * 


power to attain ſome endy one e 

or tries to do any thing. 

ENDRCAOGON, 8. erh eleven, and 
having e eleven 


ENDEMIAL, EN DEIMIC, or ENDE 
MICAL; Adj. Cen and d, Gr. the com- 


in medicine to '2 diſeaſe peculiar to a certain 
country, or elitn 
_ ENDUTE, V. A. to draw up, com- 
poſe, or relate; applied to hiſtory. & Your. 
'hexqafter ſhall exdite.” Haller. 


len, | Bay! with- 


ſpegies 
. END/LESS, Adj. 
Without rigs, 


limite, applied to time, or ſpacer : 
' BND/LONG, Adj. with-the end or point o 


Foxemott; in a Rraight line. % Then ſpur- Honky 


ding, t full ſpeeg ran endbug on. Deyd. 


it away, | 
282 any future claim on account of 


ENDORSE'MENT 8. in Committee}: the 
& of writing one's name on the back of a 
of acchange, to fignify that the contents 


fon mentioped. 
. To ENDOMY, : v. As ſendoedirier, Fr. in- 


to aba ſupport ur maintenant af any charity, | 
% Die and ended an 
alms-houte, or a'cati?? Pope, To enrich or 


EN EN S. weelth beftowediog | ch 
à perfan, ar devotetl ny paltidular uſe; the 


e of 4 cas, 0 olms- 
the gifts:of nuture. 


. . ai th at the| 
_—_ Enthet end. Y #7 
* Te ENDORSE, .V here dis 
Num, Lat. ch tack} in do write 

one's name on the of a bill of exchaoge, | 


| 


er. ſurniſhauath J e. virtues, or 
e ee 


with thy Fl 


| 


EN 


ſpirit,” C %,. ka 2 us a pore 
tion or dowry, , ## - endued me with 
an exceilett dowry.” ; my 


ENDU/RANCE, 8. cantinuance; laſtirige 
neſs; the att of ſupporting or hearing troubles 
without complaint, or: dejeftion. % Their 
fortitude was moſt admirable in their 92-264 


and enderance of all toi. Thi 
| To ENDURE, v. A. a1 Br. avs; 


Lat.] to ſuffer, - undergo, - Dow or 2 
Neyterly, to laſt, remain, of continde; to 
bear patiently or without reſentment. Hou 
_ — to ſee the deſtruction. Efbe 

i. 6. f 
ENDUR ER] S. one that hath Arength 
to ſupport any fatigue or hardſhip; one who 
is unaſtected with any hardſhips | 

END*WISE, Adv. on end; upright 


| SIS, i Mate of yon (et ag 
ENEMY, 8, ferent, Fr. nvnnio, Ital," ind 


| micus, Lat.] one Who is of an oppoſite fide in 


war; one who oppoſes the intereſt ar welfare 


| | of another; one who has a irony diſlike tom 


perſon or thing. In Divinity, the foe of man- 
kind; the devil, , | * Defend us from the dan- 
ger of the exemy,”* Common Prayer. 
ENERGE/TIC, Ad. {iigyermety; Gr.] 
acting ſo as to perform or produce. Active, 


| operative, or working. * A being eternally | 


energetic.” Grow, 
NERGY, S. [oughi, Gr. ] power in the 
abAraR, or without being 

r brought into action ; power, force; or 
ü 3 ſtrength; or force of expreſ- 
ion, applied to language. 

To ATE, v. A. [rnervaros, of 
ener wo, Lat.] to weaken ; ; to deprive of ſtrentth 
0 render effeminate, 

ENERVA/TION, 8. the act of weaken« 
ing or rendering ofſe minate; the tate of 3 
. leſſeneds ef- 

indcy 

To ENE'RVE, v. A. {ej Lat.] to 
weaken; to leffen force or gen "yy to render 
effcminate; gueh object — the pow r 
to ſoften and tame ſevereſt temper Java, 
and with voluptuous” hope dillolve. Fur. 


To ENFERBLE,. Vi A. to weaken, or 
ive of ſtrengtk. 
To ENFEOP my A. a 7 , Jow 
— i en 
on ; 
ENFEOPMENT, - B. is Law, un act 
whereby a perſes! is inveſted with any dignity 
poſſeflion; the infirumeae or gu y which 


ent need wed 4 
PFILA/DE, 8. {Fr.} i 6 beer 
act 8 


tion of thing diſped 
archiſtecture, an 
doors, windows, or boildiags, -is by” 2 


liner - hence” in 

wribucion thst hey may all be ſeed in d t 
Une, or by lodking fait Corwardd. In War, 
applied to thoſe 597 Se. wbick are rand 


- 


ted in x righi line, and may be ſwept or feou- 
red by the cannon lengthwiſe, or in the di- 
rection of a line, and rendered defenceleſs. 
A battery, d enfflade is that wherein the can- 
non ſweep a right line. A poſt or cammand 
eft»filade, a height from whence one may 
ſwerp a whole line at once. | | | 
To ENFILA'DE, V. A. to pierce or ſweep 

In a right line, © The avenues were enfiladed 
dy the Spaniſh cannon.” Exped. to Cartbag. 
To ENFO/RCE, V. A. enforcer, Fr. ] to 


give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to fling with 


Krength, violence, or force. As ſtones— 
enforced from the old Aſſyrian ſlings.” Shak. 
o animate;' to incite to action; to urge an 


argument ſtrungly; to compel to do a ching 


againſt one's willz to preſs with a charge or 


accuſation; ** It he invite us there, enforce. 


him with his envy to the people.” Shak. . 
_ - ENFO'/RCEDLY, Adv. by violence, or 


eompulfion, oppoſed to voluntarily. Thou 


do' it enforcedly.” Shak. - | 

ENFO'RCEMENT, S. [from enforce] an 
act of violence; force offered; compulſion. 
A ſanction, or that which gives force, applied 
to laws; an evidence, proof, .or confirmation ; 
a motive of conviction; a preſſing occahon, 
or exigence. The leiſure and enforcement 
of the „time.“ Shak. 

ENFO/RCER, S. one who cauſes any thing 
by force, ſtrength, or violence. 
To ENFRANCHISE, V. A. [from fran- 
chiſe] to incorporate a perſon into a body po- 
© liticz to admit to the privileges of a freeman; 
to free from ſlavery; to free or releaſe from 
cuſtody; to naturalize or adopt a foreign 
word, Theſe words have been enfruncbiſed 
amongſt us. Watis, _ > ihe 

ENFRA/NCHISEMENT, che act of in- 


corporating à perſon into any ſociety or body 
politic ; a releaſe from impriſonment or ſla- 


very. ; 

To ENGA'GE, V. A. [engager, Fr.] to 
. give as a ſecurity for, or be liable te make 
good, a debt; to ftake or hazard. © Thoſe 
that engaged their lives for them. Hud, To 


bind a perſon by any obligation to eſpouſe the 


cauſe of a party; to bring into a party; to 
embark or take part in an affair; to employ 
one's ſelf in an attempt ; to unite by ſome at- 
traction or amiable quality. This huma- 
nity and good nature engages every body to 
him,” Sper? No. 106. Nn to 
8 ; 


ght. : 
ENGAGEMENT. S. the act of giving 
ſecurity, or making a perſon liable to diſ- 
charge a debt; an obligation by promiſe, ap- 
pointment, er contract; affection or adhe- 
rente to any party; employment of the atten- 
tion; fight, conflict, or battle; a ſtrong mo- 
tive, argument, inducement, or obligation, 
. Teo 4NG A'RRISON, V. A. to protect or 
deſertedas by a garriſon, - Neptune with a 
flying guard doth ger lia her rongly,” 


per : 1 
"#4 | 


3 
i 2 
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brixig/ forth,  - ©. Vice engtinders ſhame, and 
folly broods o'er grief. Prior. Neuterlys 
to be cauſed or produced. 


from ingenium, Lat.] a compound inftrument 
conſiſting of « complication of mechanic pow- 
ers, ſuch: as wheels, ſcrews, levers, Cc. u- 
nited, and conſpiring together to effect the 
ſame end; a millitary machine; an inftru- 


order to extinguith fires, 

ENGINEER, S. 
niere, Ital.] one who makes or works at en- 
tines; an officer. in an army, whoſe employ: 


to point and diſcharge the great artillery. - , 
EN'/GINERY, S. the art of managing ar- 
tillery; artillery, or ordnan te. 
To ENGIRD, V. A. I preter and part. 
paſſive, exgirt] to ſurround, or encompaſs, 
« My bcdy round erngirt with miſery. Shak, 
ENG/LAND, S. [pronounced Ingland, ſo 
called from the Angles who ſettled in theſe 


continent between the Saxons and Jutes] the 


| name given to that part of our iſland, {out 


of the Tweed, though ſometimes extended 
tain. - Whether we conſider the extenfive- 


the improvements it has made in) manufac- 
tures and arts; the ſurpriſing works of ge- 


its inhabitants; the admirableneſs of ita con- 
ſtitution, which takes in the advantages of all 


inconveniencies ; the character it has borne 


religion without compulfion, and of forming 


leaſt reſtraint. If we conſider the progreſs it 
has made both in the ſciences and polite arts; 
that it can boaſt a Newton at the head of the 


metaphyſicians; that a Wren, a Jones, and a 
Gibſon were its architeQs; a Kneller, a Jer- 
Vas, a Pine are among its painters; a Strange, 


that a Shakeſpear has been its dramatic writer z 
a Milton its epic poet; a Pope has been ce · 
lebrated among the cultivators of its poetry; 
a Stanley, Boyce, and Pureel were its mu- 
ſicians; 2 Harvey, a Sydenham, a Mead, a 


its divines. If then we conſider theſe only, 
and at the ſame time remark it has always 


been a ſcourge of tyrante, and a bulwark to 


=y KW > 
4 oy — * * 


 ToENGE/NDER, v. A. [cigende, Fr. 
to betzet between different ſexes; — . 
to form or produce; to excite; to cauſe; to 


EN/GINE,. S. [engin; Fr. ingegno, Ital. 


ment for caſting water to great. heights, in 
ae 


o * Fr. ingeg = 


is to inſpect the works, attacks, defences, Nc. 


parts in the year 449, and were ſituated on the 
as to include the whole iſland of | Great Bri- 
neſs of its commerce; the fertility of its ſoilj 
nius peformed by-its natives; the number of 
the forms of government, without any of their | 
for millitary feats abroad, and exact diſtribu - 


{| tion of juſtice at hame; the liberty it gives to 
every individual of performing the rites f 


them after their own inclination, without th 
philoſophic tribe; a Locke at the head of its 


a Crignion, and Vertue were its engraversz 


Sloane its phyſicians; a Flamſtead, Halley, 
and Bradley, its aſtronomers; a Tillotſon, 
Stillingfleet, - Bingham, Bull, and Warburton | 
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7 hail, ] in Heraldry, to repreſent a thing with its 


EN H | 
the Nderties of Europe, we muſt confeſs, that | 


this ſpot ſeems highly favoured by Providenc 
add worthy of the charatter it bas alw 
borne among foreigners, who, at the ſame 
time as they praife, muſt wiſh to me been 
| ENG/LISH, Adj. Eng liſe, Sax. ] Cling 
ing to England. Sub ney, the labguage 
ſpoken by the people of Ebglandz the na- 
tives of England. 
To ENGLU'T, v. A. [ englouter, Fr. 5 to 


ſwallow up. ©. Engluts and ſwallows other | 
with i long, from enjoindre, Fr.] to order: it 


ſorrows.” Shak. To glut; to — — Being 
once engluttad with vanity.*” Aſcham 

To ENGO/RGE, V. A. — Fr. — 
throat ] to ſwallow, devour, or gorge. 
much in uſe. 

1 ENGR AFT, v. A. le Fr. 

„, Belg.] in Gardening, to take-a, ſhoet 
rom one tree, and inſert if into another, in 
koch a manner, as both mall unite, and grow 
together, 

-ENGRA'F TING, $..in e the 
f taking a ſhoot from one tree, and inſert- 
ing it into the ſtock of another, in ſuch a 
manner as both ſhall e grow together, and 
bear fruit. 

To ENGRA'IL, v. A. [from grele, Fr. 


edges ragged or notched circularly, as it 
ſomething bad fallen on and broken it; it 
differs from indented, becauſe the edges are 
ia that in a Rrdight a, but in this ſemicir- 


cular, 
To EMR A, v. A. to dye deep; ” 
dye in the grain; | 
To EN GRAVE, v. A. [engraves, Fr.] 
to cut copper, iron, other metals, or ſtone, | 
ſo as to repreſent figures thereon, Figuratively, 
to make a deep impreſſion on the mind. 
-ENGRA'VER, S. one who cuts n 
en metals, merdles; or ſtones. 

ENGRA'VING, S. the act or art of . 

ting metals" and precious ſtones with a tool 
called the graver, in order to repreſent fi- 
es or other ornaments thereon. 

To ENGROfSS, v. A. [groffir, Fr. Jto ſeize 
upon the'whole of any a to purchaſe or | 
buy up any commodity, i in order to ſell it again 

at an advanced price, In Law, to copy writ- 
ings, in a large hand, oa parchment. 

- ENGRO'SSER, S. be who purchaſes large 
quantities of any commodity, in order to ſell 
it at a high pricez -one who ſeizes or appro- 
priates the whole of any thing to himſelf. 

— — S. an exorbitant ac- 
quiſition; the act of encroachi ſeis 
upon the whole of any thing. 1 ny | 

To ENHANCE, \ V. A. {hauffer, « r 
ſer, Fr. inanze, ingnzare, Ital.] to raiſe the 
_ or price of. 's thing; to heighten the 

eſteem or degree of any quality. * Contri- 


e to 2 our phate.” Atterþ, 5 


n 


* Ws 0 
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ENHA/NCEMENT, 8. increaſeof eſteem, 
„ſof value, or of degree. 

ENIG/MA, S. 2 „Lat. amy: Gr. ] 
a propoſition deli in obſcure, remote, 
and ambiguous terms, in order to puzzle or 
| exerciſe the wit. | 

-ENIGMA'TICAL, Adj. of the nature of 
an enigma ; obſcurely, darkly, or ambiguouſly 
expreſſed ; obſcurely or imperfe&tly conceived 
or apprehended. ** By adherence or dark. 
enigmatical knowledge. Hammond. 

To EN JON, V. A. [pronounced enjines. 


implies ſomething more authoritative than di- 
rect, ſomewhat leſs than command, and includes 
the idea of ſuperiority in the perſon requiring 
any thing to be done. 

EN JOINER, 8. a perſon who gives di- 
reQions, including the idea of ſuperior rank, 
or authority. 

EN JOU/NMENT, 8. the order of a per- 
ſon of ſuperior rank and authority. 

To ENJO'Y, V. A. [ jouir, enjovir, Fr.] 

to feel a flow of joy in the fruition of a 
thing; to obtain poſſeſſion of it; to glad- 
den, to delight, uſed with the reciprocal 
pronouns, himſelf, Er. Neuterly, to be be in 
fruition, or poſſeſſion; to live happily. 

.ENJO/'VER, S. one who has a thing 
in bis poſſeſſion; one who makes uſe of, 
or receives ſatisfaction from the conſcioufs 
neſs of uſing or poſſefling a thing. = 

ENJO'YMENT, 8. pleaſure arifing from. 

jon or fruition 3 poſſeſſion, ule, or 
—— 

To ENKI/NDLE, v. A. to ſet on fte 
to inflame ; to rouſe ar inflame the paſſions, 

To EMI. AGE. v. A. to make greater 


in quantity, dimenſions, quality, or ap- 
pearance, Figuratively, to make a thing ap- 


pear greater than it is by repreſentation or 


diſcourſe; to magnify; to. extend the capacity 
of the mind; to be very minute in a deſcrip- 
tion, or copious in ſpeaking on a ſubject; to 


free from confinement or conſtraint, Neu- 
ys to extirpate, or ſpeak much on any ſub- 


ENLA!RGEMENT, S. encreaſe of di. 
menſion, quality, or degree; releaſe from con- 
finement; A wn > of a thing beyond 
what it really is; a magnifying deſcriptionz 
a minute, long, and copiouis diſcourſe on a ſub- 
jet, © He concluded with an enlargement 
upon the vices. Clarend. 

ENLA'RGER, S. one who encreaſes any 
thingz one who magnifies a bn. 
| courſe. 

To ENLIGHT, v. A. ta communicate 
light or or knowledge, Wit —eallgber the pre- 
ſent, and ſhall warm the laſt.“ N 

To ENLY/GHTEN, v. A. to 
' light. Figuratively, to ſupply 
ledge v Tiers acquired, Kane: 

$5 52508 2 at 


i 


1 No 


elf? up 


My with a gteater perfection of fight. 
ENLYVGHTENER,S, one that cn 
Fipuratiyely, one who communicares know 
ledge; an inſtructor. Y 
TS ENLUNK, V. A. 46 lad be StiddQt 
in Uke manner 4s the linke of a chain are 
faſtened to each other, % Enünbt to waſte? 
and de ſolation.“ Shak. - 
To [ V. * to make 2 Fi- 
atively, to inſpire With new (vigour; to 
5 to niake ſprightly or gay; to give 2 
thing > zay und chearful ap appearance. 
ENLIVENER, S. that which gives mo- 
tion, or commun eates action, ſpirit, or vigour,! 
to a 'perſon — 34 if way 
 EN'MITY, $ m enemy, as If 2 
zielte, Lot. ] a diſpofitign of mind which 
excites a perſon to contradict and oppoſe the 
intereſts, inclinations, or ſentiments; 4 ftate 
Bause gen. n malie, ot ma- 
ons actions 
ENNEACON, S. [from enez, nine, and 
ma, * a chrner or angle} a 1 N biet 
nine an 
; -ENNEATICAL, AH, [from- wee, Gr. 
nine] belonging to nine. In Medicine, i#-: 
matical days, are every ninth day of a fickrieſs; ; 
bo enneatical years, Every ninth year of a as F 
's life. 


U h gl = 401 ay} | 

cable; to e ear of gladden; · to ſup- g 77 
n a g 5 ENOUGH; $. chat which -fofficiens. | 
to anſwer a perſon's expeRiations. or wiſherg- 


a quantity.anfwerable th, any deſign, or:prev 
partionabſe to a perſon: 5 „ a _ 
ties. 

ENOU'GH, Adv. it ſuch e 


sive content or ' fatisfaction. When uſed. after 
an adjective, it denotes a dimunitlon, or that 


2 thing is got perfectly ſb; and i uſed to e 


preſs great indifference or ſligkt. «The ſong was 


well enong h. i. e. not ſo well. d it ught to 
be, or as it might be. expeRed. When repeat - 
ed, is ſed as an inteiſection, implying that 
there is already moro than a ſufficiency, and 


chat a perſon is deſired to deſiſt. d Hence - 


forth Fil beat afſtiction, till at do ory al 
enough!” Sb. 


NOW. Adj. [the plural of -ereugh. 46+: 


cording to Johnton & (ufficieet number. In 
this number it is uſed before its ſubſfanti 
but in the fingulai, After ft. * There 


ture. Addiſ- 


ENrPASSANT, Adv, r. 1 by the 


ways 
To EN RACE, V. A. [airvaget; Fr. to 
put a perſon in a violent-paſſion ot = 


To ENRA/NK, V. A. to place in 
— 


er. . No Belus had he to end his 


To ENNO BLE, v. A. fennblir, +=! bay Shak. 


raiſe a perſon to a higher rank, or feom 

If a commoner. to be s peer. Figuratively, 
to communicate worth; to dignify; to raife,. 
exalt, or elevate, 

- ENNO/'BLEMENT, 8. the act of ring 
to the degree of a peer or nobleman; a gva- 
Iity which dignifies and exalts our natura; . 
levation, exaltation, dignity. a 1 

ENO RMIT V, S. [from exormons,] a de · 

| Parture from any rule or ſtandard an irretzu- 
arity; a corruption. In the platal uſed for 
| Efeat:crimes, or ſuch as ſew a great rams of 
villainy and gvilt, 
8 ENO ARNO Us, [ enormis, Lat. of x and 
norma, Lat. a rule or line] irregular; not 
confined to any ftated rule; Without reſtraĩnt. 
ec Wild above rule or. art, e2ormons bliſs. 
Par. Le. Exceedingly wicked; exceeding | 
« common bulk, plied to fixe, including 

the ideas of difike, horror, or wonder. A 

form 


d meaſure, 
BNORMOUSN E88, 8. oxceſs of guilt or 
wickedneſs. | 
BN, Adj. | 8 Lan, from | 
; B, » Sax, 0 - Z 
5 — 1225 cient; — which will 
aſwer any 3 wiſh or deſign. “ Room | 
For their herds.?* Locke. It ſhould be 


' Pope. 
ENO'RMOUSLY, Adv; prodigiouſly; be- 


N ENR Ap, v. A. 0 tranſport, t6 2 


great degree of ecflacy, er enthuſiam.” © Nor 


hath he been ſo rnrkpe In (hols. as to 
neglect the polite arts. Mart. ri | 

T ENRAPOTURE, V. A. 0 erdaſport 
and affect with the higheſt Signs ad delight 
and pleafure. 

To ENRA/VHSH, v. + to . into 
an ecſtacy z; or 46 afte& with tir moſt exalted 
degree of joy. A ght thief 1⁰ e 
anraviſb d. Shak, 


I To ENRVCH; V. A. to give tiches a6 
money to a perſon. Figuratively, 0 «7 
fat or render fruittvl, applied to-ground, To 


'ador,: of improve the mind with new ideas 


ſtanding with any certain truths.” Raleigh. 
«ENRVCHMENT, S. an augmentation of 
encreaſe of wealth. Amplification er im- 
provement, applied to ſoil, books, ot to un- 
derſtanding. 

To ENRVDGE,: v. A. to fora with long 
eminences or ridges. < Wav's like the * 
ridged ſea. Shak" * 


« | To ENRUNG, v. Am bind ale 
ſurround as with a ting; beautifully ts 


by Shok, | < ly fo enrings the batky —_— 


or the elm. : 
To ENRVPEN, V. A, to make.- pain 


mature. The ummer how it ne 


— in Engliſh before their ſubſtantives, þ 


d, that though other adjeQives - are k year. Donne. 


To ENRO'BE, V. A. to » dreſs, or adorn 
with 


— . ori roy mw. 42» .322: 26 


in Rome enen of modern works of a ehitee· 


of knowledge, | © Enrich bis own. under. 


_— 


entat an a liſt, at 


ſacred or hallowed ps 


% 


; taliatum, low. Lat.] in Law, a fee eſlate en - 
tailed, 1, 4. abridged aud limited to Certain 


wth dreſs de = be halt ard 


5 Worb.“ Sul. b 


| ENSIGN-BEARER,, 8. the perſon who 


and cornice. 41 


E NY. 


Ts ENROL, . A. ure, Fe.) te 
rell; wn record, or = 
to > 07 84 #7" 247 

nan, 8. 2 _ wha writes as 
nother's name in à lit. EN 

ENROLM ENT, S. 4 

any higg is redordel; 3 5 

To ENRO/OT; V. . ito BR bey the — 
Figutatively, to faſten, or implant deeply. y 

ENS, 8. ELat.] in Metaphybes, any thing. 
which the mind àpprehends, and of f whioh it: 
affirmis, denied, proves, or Alſpro der ſome- 
thing that i is, or exiſts, ſome way further than; 
bartly in coriception; that to Which there 
are jeal attributes belonging; of that which 
hed a reality not only Strat the idtcllec, but 
likewiſe in itſelf. Bus natonis, ie that Which 
depends whelly on the mind; ot which-exiſts 4 
only in the imagination. In Chemiſtry, the | 


cle te wo fn nnakeaably eden 
To BNPA/MB, V.iAc to-tame; to cans: 


"To ENTA'NOLE; V. 4. fem 
{fs twig, } to enfnart, or iavelve in — 
ing which i is not -eahily got char from; wn 
;/ end net Eaſily ektricated fim, 46 a 
-{na; to twiſt or knot in ſuch à perpleacd- 
manner,” as cannot be-eafily umavelled. Fi. 
guratively, 10 perplex or confule. with defficiuhs. 
ties; to enſnarę by eaptious queſtions; to di 
tract with awvatiety of affairs, which u perſon: 
cannot eafily free birhſelf from; to Eticradſe 
the difficulties of a work or undertake 


F 8. — 


moſt eſicatious port of any natural mit body, 

containing or comprehending. all ine een 

or vinuss in a ſmell co 1 
Ta ENSCHE/DULE, v. 'A. {pronounced {; 


te write, or inſert in a {hrdule.] 


ur juſt demands Le aye d here. Shak. | 
= ENSE!AR, V. A. do tub; 85prive bf 
or ſtop rg with a red hot iron; 

4 r thy fertile and con- 


o ENSHRI/NE; V. A. „e 


+ E'NSIGN, 8. fenfuight, Fw 201 4e Lat. ] 
the flag or ta 6f «regiment; a fignal to 
aſſembles a ark, or badge vf diftinion and 
authority, The officer among the len who! 
cartzev the flag, or enfign. + 


the flag or enſign. 1 
To ENSLAY'VE, V. A. to doprive of 1. 
=y Figuratively, to un ” another as 


ſlave.  Figurativey,, 4 Rate of mean and 
ſordid obediente to the violence of ef. 


appetit. 
Sen, 8. one who deprives of 1 


bercy. 

To ENSU'E, v. A. Tenſuiver, Fr. a» 
follow; ta punſue; to praftife for a continu- 
ahee, Seele peace, and enſut it. | 

ENTA'BLA'Y RE, or . 
MENT, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, that part 
of an order of a column, Which is pver the 
capital, and comprehends the architrave; frise 


ENT ATIL,, S. [raiter, Fr. to cut, feudum, 


conditions, at the will of the-grantes, or 


To ENTAIL, V. A. in Law, to ſettle 
deſcent of an eſtate, ſo that it cannot be 


* 


Lats] to malce oe appearance, or 90 — 
any place. Ia Commerce, to: ſet down, or 
write any article in books to give ndtice at 
the —— pay the-duties for. the 
Per of any 22 to begin 

ENTERING, S. an — by which © 
perſon may tzo into a place; the act or ho- 
tioh by which 3 perſon goes into a place. 

To ENTERLA/CE, V. A. [exrelaſir, 
Fr.] te incerweave; to istermin. © A daſs 
| arbour of: trees, whoſe een! N 
enter luca exch other. S. 

| ENTERO/CELE;. S. I Tat. from 
inteſtine or inwerd, and 26%, Gr. a cane] 
ia Mediine,atuptute, wherein the inteſtin@:, 


1 and particularly the illium, fall i into the — 
ENSLA/VEMENT, 8. the date of 5 7 : 


ENT RR OOO v, S. [erige, ain intel- 
tine, and Ayo, Gr. a difcourſe a treatife« 
the bowels, or an anatomical deſcription 
1 enn ports. 
3 —— 8. ¶ from 

a tut, and Gr. the navel] a — 
wherein the inteftines having fallen out of 
their place, oeeaſon 2 tumor in the navel, 

To ENTERPLE/AD, V. N. io Law, to 
diceuſe pb nt, incidentally falling out, before 
the principal cauſe gan be determined. * 
„ EN FERPRISE, 8. r.] an k 
ing attended with hazard and 7 


to undertake, or to try — 


ENTER PRISER, S one who uhdertabes: 
or engages himſelf in importabe, dangeroue, 
and hazardous deſigne. 


Te EWIER TAN, v. A. Jes 


Fr.] to communicate improvement, or em- 
ploy u perſon's * * — 


e at eng, by a perſon who ſuc- | 


; 10 


quer, or ſubdue. rr Re OI 
worſhip.”? Shak: 


= = — — — 


To ENTERPRISE, V. A. to menge; | 


, 2 


| ſpecies of comedy, or a pantomime. 51 


from the Deity; violent in any cauſe ; of ele- 


ENT 


retain or keep x perſon as a ſervant. To re · 
ſarve, or conceive; applied to the mind. To 
amuſe, or give pleaſure, | 
ENTERTA'INER, 8. one who keeps 
ethers as ſervants; he that treats others with 
food, or at his tables. he that amuſes, divert, 
and communicates pleaſure. _ 9 5 f 
ENTERTA/INMENT, S. a converſation, 


E N 


dent at table; to receive hoſpitably'z to — — of henour; to eu 


a particular name; to tive a claim or right 
to ſuperſcribe; to make uſe of the name of 


ready seal for party is to entitle Chriſtianity to 
their deſigns.” Locle. To grant as claimed 
by a title, This is to entitle God's care how 
and what we pleaſe. Locke. 4 


EN/TITY, $. [enriar low Lat. thei bo»: 


wherein time is ſpent agreeably; a feaſt; boſ · ¶ ing or rather actval exiſtence of any thinking 
pitable reception, The Rate of being hired thing; a particular collection of qualities 


Amuſement, or diverſion; a farce; a low 


or in pay, applied to ſoldiers and ſervants. | which conſtitute- the ſpecies or nature of 2 


thing, heb 4.05 54 5 88 
To ENTO/MB, V. A. to ſhut up in a 


To ENTHRO'NE, V. A. to place on a | tomb, + | * and: af 
throne or the ſeat of a ſovereign. Figura-4 ENTRAILS, S. [has no fingular, entrailles, / 


tively, to inveſt with the dignity or authority 
of a king. : f f 4 


ward parts of an animal, Figuratively, the 


F THUYSIASM, 8. lenbscracpese; Gr.] 2 inmoſt parts of a cave, den, the earth, or a 


Rrong but vais perſuaſion that a perſon is 
guided or inſpired in an extraordinary manner, 


by immediate impulſes and operations of the | 


Holy Ghoſt; an extraordivary emotion or 
elevation of the foul, which warms and heats 
the imagination, and enables it to conceive: 
expreſs things both exalted and ſurprifing. 
„ ENTHUSIAST, S. in Divinity, one who 
wainly imagines he is immediately inſpired 
by God; one of a warm imagination, or vio- 
Jent paſſions; alſo one of an elevated fancy, 
or exalted ideas. e A I n an 
ENTHUSIA'STIC,. or ENTAUSIA“S- 
FICAL, Adj. ſtrongly, but vainly perſuaded 
of teceivirg © extraordinary communications 
vated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

- EN/'THY MEME, S. [from gy in, and 
Gupave, Gr. the mind] in Logic, an argument 
confiſting only of two prop: fitions, i. e. an 
antecedent and conſequert. Or an argument 
wherein the mejor is ſuppreſſed or underſtood, 
apd only the minor. and confequence pro- 


duced, | . 

. Fo ENTUCE, v. A. to ſeduce, allure, 
or draw by blandiſhments or hope to ſome- 

ENTTCEMENT, S. the act or practice 
of drawing or alluring a perſon to do ill; the 
alluring means by which a perſon is drawn to 
commit fomething il. | 
ENTI/CER, S. one that allures to il. 
+ ENTICINGLY, Adv. in fuch a manner 
as to charm or allure, ** Sings moſt enticing 
5. Addif. OT GE 
» ENTFRE, Adj. [ertier, Fr. integer, Lat.] 
wholez undivided; unbroxenz complete; 
having all iis parts; full; firm; fixed; ſolid. 
& Entire ard ſure the monarch's rule muſt 
e. Prior. | IS 

-ENTVRELY, Adv. wholly; without ex- 
ception, reſerve, or abatement, "3 

. ENTVRENESS, S8. the fate of a thing 
which has all its parts, 0 


if 


country. © Long hid in the dark entrar/s of 
Ameriea,"” Locle. a5 re 
EN TRANCE, S, {\entram, Fr.] the paſ- 
ſage or avenue by which a perſon may go inte 
a place, Figuratively; the powet, act, or li- 
berty of going in; the beginning, or firſt ru - 

diments of a ſeience or art. * Beginning, y- 
plied to time. : NS 
To ENTRANCE, V., A. [of tranſe, Fr.] 


to be abſent from the body, while the latter 
has no apparent ſigns of life; to hurry away, 
or exalt to ſuch a pitch of ecftacy, 2s tp be in · 
ſenſible to external . ewe. r ns 
To ENT RAP, V. A. [entrapgy, Fr.] to 
catch in a trap, or ſnare, Figuratively, to be- 
ay, or ſubject inſidiouſſy to dangers and dif- 
culties; to take advantage of, ©& To en- 
my thee in thy words. Ecclus. viii. 11 
TO ENTRHAT, v. A. [pronounced 
entreet; from traiter, Fr.] to aſk with humility 
and earneſtneſs 3 to treat or uſe well or ill; 
to make a petition or requeſt for a perſon in 
an humble manner. Entreat for him.“ 
Sbat. FF BY 
ENTREATY,DS. [io the plural ertreaties, 
nouns ending in y in the fingular making ies 
in the plural] a requeſt made fog ſome favour 
in an humble manner. 
EN'TREMETS, S. [Fr., from entre be 
tween, and mettre to place] in Cookery, ſmall 
plates ſet between the chief and- large diſhes. 
EN/TRY, S. {from enter; entree, Pr.] 
the paſſage by which a perſon goes into 2 
houſe; the act of going in. In Law, the 
taking poſſeſſion of an eftate. In Commeice, 
the act of writing or regiſtering an article in 
a book. Double entry, is the entering an ar- 
ticle on different ſides in different accounts, 
A public or ſolemn proceſſion to a place. 
To ENVE'LOP, v. A. [enveloper, Fr.] 
to inwarp; to cover, or encloſe in a covering. 
Figuratively, to ſurround, or hide ſrom the 


8 


x 


To ENTYTLE, V. A. ſencitsler, Fr. to 


fight. e . = | 8 
EN VELO PE, 8. [r.] a wrapper; 5 
e 069 154597 648 191735014 % een 


a perſon or thing as a ſanction. How | 


Fr. tyriga, Or.] the inteſtines, guts, or in- 


ve 
let 
10 
po 
to 
tk 
to 
hi 
in 
* 
6 
0 
fi 
t 
& 


to reduce to ſuch a ſtate that the ſoul ſeems 
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oa ww. 


_ bs 


EPA 


$4} ah ee cas for 6 letter, Ec. xo [thereby 


letter with an ere 
* —— 10955 4. to mix with 
on; do 

EIER, 8. one who is affected with 
grief at the proſpetity of another, 

ENVTOUSLY, Adv. in fuch a manner at 
to ſhew diſpleaſure or ill will, on account of 
pineſs or excellence of another, 

To ENVIRON, V. A. [environner, Fr.] 
to ſurround; to encompaſs, Figuratively, to 
— or Farroundin an hoſtile manner; to 

"ENVIRONS, 8. [Fr.] the neighbour- 
hoba or places fituated tuated round about any town 


8 WF A [ enumeratus, 
of enumero, Lat. ] to reckon up or count over 
fingly and diſtinctiy; to give a minute ac- 
count of all the circumftances of a thing. 

'ENUMER A'TION, 8. [emmeratio, Lat.] 
the act of numbering or counting over ingly 
__ diſtinitly ; a minute deſcription or de- 

il 4 
| ENUNCIHA'TION, 8. [enunciatio, Lat.] 
a fimple ex reſſion or declaration of a thing, 
either in 2 or negative words, with- 
out any application, called by the ſchoolmen, 
the ſecond operation of the mind, which they 
enumerate thus; apprehenfion, enunciation, 
_ reaſoning x from whence it ſeems to be equi- 
valent'to judgment. A deaherativn, procla- 
mation, or public atteſtation, / 

ENU/NCIATIVE, Adj. declarative, ex- 
preſfiag either affirmatively or negatively. In 
teſpect of the diſpofitive words, not in regard 
of the enunciative terms.” Ayliffe. 

ee ELV, Adv. in ſoch a 
manner as to a or z declaratively. 

ENVOY, 8. 2 Fr, to ſend] a 

8 by onẽ prince to another, 
| — inferior to an ambaffador; a meſ- 


i; Fo ENVY, v. A, [envier, Fr. envidere, 
to grieve at the excellencica, proſperity, 
rien — another; to hate another for 
excellenee, pro , or happineſs; to grudge, 
„„ y 5, from the verb} that pain 
which ariſes in 
h pero ha of thoſe, nt Aro with whom a 
has had a rivalſhip; anger and diſplea- 
re at ſeeing another poſſeſſed of any good we 
Want. 
| To ENWO'MB, v. A. to conceive; of 
Shak. the womb. * That were ere * 
EO LIP ILE, S. e, the pagan god of | to 
the winds, and na, Or. gates] 2 hollow 
dall of metal, with a narrow pipe, which, 
when filled with water ,and placed over a fire. 
e CO PI IETING 


EPA CT, S. Iran, Gr.] in Chronology; 
a number, whereby in noted the emeeſs of the 


\ folar above the luner year, and 


: 


the | large precious 


E71 
2 found out the age of the moe 
55 the year, r. 

AU'LE, 8 . is Partifiation, the 
ſhoulder of the or the angle made by 
the face arid flank, 

wenn ole or EPAULMENT, 8. 
— — e, Fr. ſhoulder} in CT 
dee, earth baftily thrown up, of 
filled with ſand, or of gabions, faſcines, &c; 
with earth, to cover the men or - cannon 
to | likewiſe. a demibaſtion, or little flank places | 

at the point of a horn or crownwork. 

EPE/NTHESIS, 8. Lesbe, Gr. an * 
ſertion] in Grammer, the adding or inſerting | 
a letter or ſyllable in the middle of a word; 

EPHE/MERA,S. Or. of sp and nuf, Gra 
a day] a fever which terminates in one day. 
In Natural 1 which lives only 
a fingle day. In , ſuch flowers as open 
and expand themſelves at ſun-riſe, and _ 
and wither at ſun- ſetting. 

EPHHMERIS, S. [rqnuergr Gr. 1a . 
nal, or account of a perſon's . 
In Aſtronomy, a table calculated to ſhew the 
preſent ſtate I IEC 
the planets at noon. 

EPHE'MERIST, 8. an See os 
one whoſe knowledge of the places of the — 
nets does not flow from his o] 


reproe 
EPHE/MERON, 8. . [See EPHEMERA} 
in Natural Hiſtory, an animal whoſe lifeis con- 
fined to the ſpace of five hours, i. e. within 
the howrs of fix 5 in the evening and clever as 


— 8. [wer Heb. an ornament, 
or kind of girdle, worn by the Jewiſh priefis 


when they attended at the temple: it was 
a | brought from behind the neck over the two 
ſhoulders, and then hanging down before, was 
croſſed upon the ſtomach, and thence carried 
round the waiſt twice, like a girdle, having 
its two ends brought before, which hung 
lown to the ground. That of the high-priet 
was embroidered with blue, purple, crimſon, 
twiſted cotton, and gold. Upon that 'part 
which came over the two ſhoulders were two 
ſtones, on each of which were 
engraved the names of fix tribes: ' where it 
croſſed the prieft's breaſt was a ſquare orna- 
ment called the breaſt-plate, ſet with twelve 
ones, on each of which was engra- 
ven the name of a different tribe. That of 
the ether priefts confiſted of linen only. 
E'PIC, Adj. [epicus, Lat] from em Gra 
to ſpeale] narrative, or of relation, 


in oppoſition to dramatic, or that which com 
fits in action. An Epic prom, is an heroie 
poem, or diſcourſe delivered ĩn verſe, invented 
with art to form the manner, by inſtruction, 
diſguiſed under the allegory of an important 

action; in a prodedle, ——— and ſur- 
prifing gpanner.” - | 


> 2 5 1 


E'PICURE, 


BRI 


| . or given wholly, 
. EPICQURSZAN, S. [Prein Lat}; a 
of ;Epicurys,, Who beid- that plea 
was the ſummum bonum, or chief 


moor "The 2 at preſent; foray j in- 
= Fig voluptuous. perſon 
WT his: privaty and. PSucplen | 9 


Weriun Bax, Adi, lyzuxious is eqting 
andgrinkang 3 contributing 80 dugury, 446 
rean coaks,”” Sbel. 

EPICURISM, S. [Se EPICUREAN] 
ſentiments, doQrine, or tenats.of Epicurus. | Chriſtmas, 
2 Juxury in eating. Voluptuouſ- 
ſenlualeojoyments, on groſy plas ſures. 
te l . (low amend , Gr, 
s circle, ] in Affronemy à litele ci xe, whaſe 
enter is in the * of a. Itcater, 
which, heigg carried alo N is called its 
l ferent. This is aſcribed by anitieat, phalolg: 
10 al planets, excepting the ſony. | 

EH VCL iD, S. gc; and nurdecs A 
cirele, and gige, Ot. 3 form or ape] in Gs: i 
mee, à curve generated by the reyglution 
of point of the circumference of a cirele g- 
2 dnvex, Of concxye, part of — 


EPIDB/MiC, ar EPIDE/MICAL,,, Ai. in 
from: . And duet, Gre the people] that 
which effects a great number of people at the 
—— time, applied to o litaſes, and eſpecially 


rnb, 8. Lier Lat. zen, FE enen 8 tk r ih ith 4 
C! dnt from | 
they, Gr. to ay after. A em or ſpedeh 


J . . 22 5 
being pan wry 


ration of our 
riß 830,578 by. 
Ka agen . 0 — 22 
where he ca,al ce 
, . wav Rhetas 
r. 
2 2 and ſententigus exclamation, fi 


guenyl, 400 a r þ narrative — 
12 ee W foi ang 


byes, refle e which it 
ubjoined; ſuch is t at of K. Paul. gf 
5255 depth of ** alen oi dige 


EPI HORA, 8, 8, [ r. 10. 
inlammaton or 9 a 2 in Meth — 


to the ey 

© EPIPHY LLOSPERNOUS, AJ, [frond 
Pt by Loni aura pe yg 
Fi n leaves, applied 49 ants like the * 


e S. . [6 from. 4h oni pillaries. k 
ee 80d Ae: (Irs the skin] ip.Anato- | 10 4 SIS, 8. £60 mm ind hy . 
my, the cuticle or nay urf-skin. It receives its grow] in 3 e 
wms fret its cover the dermp,; ar true growing to a — Gow 5 
kin, ic — aud Bas peither Heine fab. EPIPLOVE; S. fo og 77 Rhetoric, a fi- 
texies; not nerves ute, in Which 2 g circumſtance ig 
EY EPIGLOT!TIS,S: from 8, over ar added to ether, ſa 3 A _ 
und pAwear, Or , Gr. the tongue he 


Anatomy, a chin moveable cartilage, in — 
* of 2 leafof ivy, or little tongue, ſerving as a 
| Hd or cover for the rima, or cleft of the la- | but 
x or glottis, . 

EPVGRAM, 8. Lien, Lat of 
erbaute — nie] 
in Poetry, a e ptible af all 
kinds of ſubjectz, and ending with a bvelys | 
zoſt, and unexpected thought, 


NM ATICAL, Adj. Lehigrammnsti eus, Lat.] Rav- 
ing the nature or properties of an cpigham 5 
Lealing in, or writing epigrams 
EPIGRAMMATIST, S, [from opigram] 
one who writes epigams. 
_  E/PILEPSY, S..[ from n efedave, Gr. to 
ſeize hold on 8 perſap] in Medicine, a con- 
yulſiqn either of «the whole body or ſome af 
its parts, atieaded with a loſs of ſenſe and 
3 and returning from time to 
in fits: and paroxyſms. The Engliſh 
pa it the falling · ſick neſa, hecayſe . a5. 
1 fall 385 when afflicted with Ke 


a 


EPIGRAMMA'TIC,: or EPIGRAM:- | 


in ally to the end pf. the deter le * 
not oply. 1 8 
8 in BIN not only 2 — 


advanced them. 

"EPVSCOPACY, $. [aveapates, Lat. 
the governmept of the Sburch by hiſhops.. 

EPUSCOPAL, Adj. i Lat] ber 
op ing to, oi veſted i ina op. 
VSCOPATE, 8. ee FPS! 
the o 8 4 b 125 5 biſbopric. 

F/PI$SODE, $ 
incident, ſtory, 97.2 
or poet ae and RO s with his prin- 
den, action, 4 furniſh the work with 2 
58 8 bi PIs O Dic AL, Asi. 
contained ig, r parts laing of t nature of an 
epiſode ; ſwelled with nanecefiary incide 
or epiſodes, which are een 


eee 


1 
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main actipg. 8 
PYST 
15 ee to the Jetters of cl ** 
and particularly thoſe af th 22 —5 writerss - 


* 
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1 N e e portion z inipartial z 


8 or trans 8 e e ſame term. Fa | 
_ © * E'PITAPH, 8. [from «m1, upon, and 7a- | E/QUAL, S. one neither inferior, nor ſu- 
Je, Gr. a monument or ſepulehre] an inſcrip- | perior to another in any circumſtance, excel- 
tion on a tomb, or 22 IT lence, title, or other quality; one of the ſame 
EPITHALA'MIUM, S. [from ini, upon, | age: 8 | ; £ 5 
and 9 aXajcrg,: Cr. a bedchamber] » poem of | To EQUAL, V. A. to make one thing 
compliment wrote on the marriage of a per- or perlon like another, Neuterly, to reſem- 
Gn. e iI ble; to be equal; to anſwer; to tecompence. 
_ _ E/PITHEM, S. Ie, Gr.] in Phar- | © Egal d all her love. D. | 
macy, a kind of fomentation or remedy of a To E/QUALISE, or QUALIZE, v. a. ; 
ſpirituous or aromatic kind, applied externally | to make even; to be equal to, or in the ſame i 
to the regions of the heart, liver, Ge. to | proportion. To egua/iſe and fit a thing bigs 
strengthen and comfort them, or to correct ger than it is.“ Dighy | ” 
ſome intemperature in thoſe parts, _ EQUA'LITY, S. likeneſs with reſpe& to 
' EPITHET, S. I-, Gr, an adjec- ty Ing the ſame degree of quality. 1 
© . tive, denoting the quality of the word to /QUALLY, Adv. in the ſame degree | 
Which it was joined] a title or ſurname; a | with any other or thing ; alike ; im- 
. Þhraſe or expreſſion, | | partimily. © Zoually determine. Shak, 
retrench, or cut off I an abridgement or re- equal, and anguius, Lat. an angle] Having 
duQtion of the ſubſtance of a book into fewer | equal angles, | 3 
words, and tefs compaſs. EQUANIMITY, S. Lug, Lat. Fi 
To EPI/TOMISE, v. A. to abridge ; to | a ſtate of mind which. is ptither elated, not ; 
' Feduce the ſubſtance of a book or writing | depreſſed z\ evenneſs of mind. | 
into a narrower compaſs, or fewer words; to | EQUANUMOUS, Ag. 1 Lat] 
cut ſhort or curtail, © We have epitomiſed even; neither elated nor dejected. 
many particular words,” Spe. No. 135. EQUA'TION, 8. [equarus, Lat, of | 
EP'ITOMISER, or EPI/TOMIST, S. Lat.] the act of making one thing equal to 9 
* who abridges a work: the firſt word is f another. In Algebra, an expreſſion ot the ſame —_— 
the moſt proper, | quantity in two difimilar but equal-terms. I 
-  F'POCH, or =/POCHA, S. [«woyn, Gr: | Equation; are likewiſe conſidered as the ulti= 
| dg pg or ſtopping, becauſe it 1imits or | mate coneluſion we arrive at in the ſolutions 
Kopy the reckoning of time] in Chronology, | of problems, or the means by which we ar- 
a fixed point or period of time, from whence rive at thoſe concluſions. In Aſtronomy, the 
the ſucceeding years are numbered or counted, | reducing the apparent unequal times gr mo- 
Fron, 8. r 7 in Lyric Poes | tida of the heavenly bodies to equable ot mean 4 
try, the third or laſt part of che ode; the an- time. ah on - | 
tient lyric poem being divided into ſtrophe, | EQUA'TOR, 8. { „ Lat. ] a great 
antiſtrophe, and epode. The latter was lung circle of the terreſtri Oh ere, Whoſe poles are 
by the prieſts ſtanding fill before the altar. | the poles of the world. It diviges the globe 
As this was talled the end of the ſong or ode, into two equal paris, called, the northern and 
and finiſhed the Gongiog, in proceſs. of time, | ſouthern 8 paſſes through the E. 
It was applied to any 5 ſong or ode; | and W. points of the horizon, and at the me» 
ence Horace ſtiles thoſe piecet which follow | ridian is raiſed above the hot. aon, 280 man de- 
his odes, the epodes, | _ . » | greesas the complement of the latitude of any 
 EPOPPEE, Ss. [Fr. rig, 2 verſe, and given place Whenever the ſun 2 
wee, Gr. to make] the hiſtory, action, or] circle, the days and nights are equal all | 
fable, which makes the ſubje& of an epic} the globe, n 
m. 2 I 1 EQUATORIAL, Adj. belonging to, taken 
EPULO'TIC Adj. [er , Or.] in| at, or meaſured on the equgter. : 
Medicine, applied to drying, aſtringent reme- | E'QUESTRIAN, Adj. [ equaſtris Lat.] ap» 
Yies, proper to harden, cicatriſe ang incarnata] pesrint on horſeback ; ſkilled in horſemanihips. 
wounds, „ | 2 5 onging to the fecond rank of dignity, 'or 
_ E'QUABLE, Adj. Læguabilis, Lat.] even; | that of knights, in ancient Rome, | E 
alike ; conſiſtent with itlelf; in the ſawe| EQUERRY, S, fr, Fr. from. e 
proportion. 8 Lat. an horſe] maſter of the horſe. | 
 WQUABLY, Adv, uniformly; in the] EQUI/DISTANT, Adj. at the fame or an 
"Lame proportion; os _ | equal diflance, . 
FAL, Adj. [qua/is, Lat. I reſembling | EQUIVFORMITY, $. [4qzur, Lat. equal 
or like another in bulk, excellence, or any and „ Lat. ſhape} equality, — 
other quality whick admits a' compariſon; | or uniformity. Equiformiry of motion.“ 
pt, proper, or adequate to any purpoſe ; even, | Brown. - SER . 
uniform. Uoruffled by paſſion, or und ſturbed | . EQUILA/TERAL, Ach. having its des 
"by accidents, applied to the mird. Ia pro- * A FS. 8 
3 E e e | 


* 

To EQUILYBRATE, V. A to balance 
equally; to keep even with equal weights on 
each ſide. | VT... 

EQUILIBRA'TION, S. equipoife ; the 
act of keeping a balance even. e 


EQUILIBRIUM, S. ( Lat, ] equipoife ;' 


equality of weight ; equality of evidence, mo- 
tives, or powers of any ſort, | ; 

- EQUINO'CTIAL, S. [from æguns, Lat. 
equal and nar, Lat, night} a great circle on 


the celeſtial globe, the fame as the equator on 


the terreſtrial; to which when the ſun comes, 
the days and nights are equal all round the 
lobe, wh ay 

EQUINO'CTIAL, Adj. {from eguizox] 
pertaining to th® equinox ; happening about 
the time of the equinoxes; being near the 
equinoCtial line, or ſubject to the inconveni- 
ences of thoſe parts which lie near the equator, 
The equino#ial heat.“ Phillips. 


. E'QUINOX, S. [gquus, Lat. equal, and 


ren, Lat. night] in Aſtronomy, the preciſe 
time when the ſun enters the equinoQtial points 
Aries or Libra: the former, being the aro 
March, is called the vernal equinox; and the 
latter, on the 23d of September, the autumnal 
equinox, Figuratively, an equal meaſure, 
« *Tis to his virtues a juſt equinox.** Shak, 
A menſoon or equinoctial wind, in Poetry. 
% No more than uſual eguinoxes blow. Dryd. 
EQUINUUMERANT, Adj. [e#qguns, Lat. 
equal, and zumerans, Lat. numbering] having 
an equal, or the ſame number; conhſting of 
an equal number. This talent of gold, 
though not yet equinumerant, nor yet equi- 
ponderant, Arbuthn, : | 
To EQUIP, V. A. ſequipper, Fr.] to fur- 
niſh a horſeman with furniture for riding. 
Figuratively, to furniſh, accoutre, or dreſs 
out. Fguifped, in a rediculous habit.“ 
Spe#&. No. 129. _ | SEN» 
- E/QUIPAGE, S. [Fr.] furniture for a 
horſe; a carriage. Harneſs'd at hand —ce-- 
leſtial euipage! Par. Le. A ſet of Chi- 


Ha, „ Tea equipage.”” Attendants or reti-- 


nue. Think what an eguipage thou haſt 
in air.“ Pope, Furniture, actoutrements,” 
«© 1 will retort the ſum in euipage. Shak. 

- > EQUIPE/NDENCY,S. [ #ques. Lat. equal, 
and pendens, Lat weighing | freed m from any 


bias, applied to the will or mind. Doubtleſs | 


the will of man had an entire freedom. a 
perfect eguipendency, or indifference to either 
parc "Song, 8 
E/QUIPMENT, S. the act of accowering 
or dreſſing ; the 'accoutrement'or equipage. 
EQUIPOPSE, S. [from #quzs. Lat. equal 
or even, and poids, Fr, weight] equatiry, or 
evenneis of weight; equality of force; that 
ſtatè of a balance, wherein the weights on 
cach fide are fo equal, that neither ſcale will 
TP. I EET Ts ZEA 
EQUIPO'LLENCE, S. [ #9uus, Lat. equal, 
and pellen;ia, Lat, force] equality ef force or 


having equal power or force. Having the 


nonymous. a ; | 3 
EQUIPO'NDERANCE, or EQUIPO/N-' 


ponderans, Lat. weighing ] equality of weight. 
* EQUIPO'NDERAN 
or the ſame weight, 


impattial, mitigating the rigour of a law, ſo 
as to be conſiſtent with juſtice, © 
tent with Juſtice and mercy, | _ 

E'QUITY, S. [equite, Fr. equitas, Lat.] 


rity of ſome law; a temperament which, 
without being unjuſt, 'abates the rigour of the 
law, Impartiality, applied to Ai or 
private determinations. ee EOSIN 
EQUI/VALENCE, or EUI'VALENCY, 
S. [ æguus, Lat, and walens, Lat.] equality of 
power, or worth, e ; 
; EQUUVALENT, Adj. [from æguut, Lat. 
and valens] equal in value, force, power, im- 
portance, weight, or meaning. 
weight, dignity, or yalue. 5 
'EQUY VOCAL, Adj. [eguiwocus, Lat.] of 
doubtful ſignification; Kaving different ſenſes 
or meanings; uncertainz doubtful z happen- 
mg different ways, Epui vocal generation, in 


taneous generation, and univerſally exploded 
by reaſon and experiments. 1 
EQUIVOCAL,. S. a word of doubtful 
meaning. E 


animals without parents; called by ſome ſpon- 
EQUI'VOCALLY, Adv. in a doubtful or 


DERANCY, 8. Ty Lat, equally, .and_ 


E'/QUITABLY, Adv. in a manner conſiſ- 


Natural Hiſtory, is the opinion ot the produc - 
tion of plants without ſeed, or of inſects or 


' EQUIPO/LLENT, Adj. [ equipellens, Lat. 


„Adj. being of equal 
E'/QUITABLE, Adj. [equitable Fr.] juſt 


juſtice F a correction or abatement of the ſeve- 


EQUUVALENT, S. a thing of the ſame | 


double ſenſe, applied to words. By ſpontaneous, | 


equivocal, or irregular birth; by a generation 
or production out of the common and ſta ed 
order of nature, applied to natural hiſtory. - 
EQUI'VOCALNESS, S. the ambiguity, or 
double meaning of a word. 4 
To EQUI'VOCATE, V. A. [equivequer, 
Fr.] to uſe words of a doubtful or double 
meaning, with an intention to deceive or im- 
poſe on another; to quibble,  __'* * 
EQUIVOCATION,S, [equiwocatio, Lat. 
the uſing a term or word which has a double 
fignification; uſed generally in a bad ſenſe, _ 
EQUI/VOCATOR, S, one who uſes words 
in doubtful or double meanings, in order to 
conceal the truth, and impoſe on another. 
ER, in the middle or, end of words, eſpe- 
cially thoſe which fignify the names of places, 
comes from ⁊ver or vere, Sax. air, Goth, 
evrir, Run, vir, Lat. a Man, and fignifies, 
when joined to common nouns, an agent, or 


| when joined to appellat ves, or the names of 


places, an inhabitant, Thus finger, from /ing 


Tower. 


an. Londoner, from London and er, of ww 


%: 


and er, of qoer, Sax. a man, denotes a Grizing 


ſame ſignification, applied to words; fy- 


207 


, 


, 
E RI 55 
3x, a man, ſignifies a London man, or a na- 
tive and inhabitant of London, 
ERA, [æra, Lat.] an account of time 


reckoned from any particular 
epoch, See ERA, oy 5 F 
To ERA DICATE, V. A. [eradicatuz, of 
eradico, Lat.] to pull or pluck up by the root, 
Figuratively, to extirpate, or deſtroy entirely, 
. ERADICA/TION, S. [from eradicate] the 
act of pulling or plucking up by the roots; 
extirpation; total deſtruction; the ſtate of a 
thing plucked up by the root, 
ERA'DICATIVE, Adj. [eradicatus, Lat.] 
in Medicine, that which expels a diſeaſe to 
e very root; that which cures radically ; 
at which d ves entirely away, _ 4 
To ERASE, .V. A. 2 Fr. eraſus, 
Lat.] to ſcratch ont any thing written; to 
mw ih In Heraldry, to pluck of vio- 
ently, itn wit 
| EKA'SED, Adj, [eraſus, Lat] in Heral- 
dry, applied to ſignify a thing which is vio- 
lently tora off from its proper place, or from 
ſome other part. | | | 


period, term, or 


 ERA'SEMENT, S. applied to buildings | {| 


and cities, entire deſtruction and demolition.” 
Applied to writiogs, an entire blotting and 
ſcratching out, Ns 2, ks 
ERE, Adj. , Sax. air, Goth, cer, wth 
eber, Teut. adur, Run. and Dan. Engli 
writers, unacquainted . with its etymology, 
write it cer, as if a contraction of ever, 
which is a miſtake ; before ever, it is witten 
either ere or or, . „er and er in 
Sax, being uſed promiſcuouſiy] before; ſooner 
2 tc Fre. yet the pine defcend:d to the 
„ 

To ERECT, v. A. [ereus, of erige, Lat.] 
to raiſe in a ſtrait line, to place perpendicular 
to the horizon. In Geometiy, to erect᷑ a per- 
pendicular, is to raiſe a right line upon 
another, ſo as they may form right angles. 
Figuratively, to build; to exalt, or aſſume an 
office without being authorized, uſed with into, 
I am not to erect myſelf into a judge.  Dryd. 
To aſſume a principle, or found a doctrine; 
to raiſe from a ſtate of dejection. Why 
ſhould not hape as much ere our thoughts, 
as fear deject them?“ Denb. 

ERE CT, Adj. erectus, Lat.] upright, op- 
poſed to leaning, or look ing downwards; lifted 
upwards; vigorous, © That vigilant and ere? 
attention of mind.“ Hoker, _  .. 
raiſing, or the ſtate of a thing raiſed upwards; 
the act of building or raifing houſes, - __ 
_ ERE/CTNESS, S. uprightneſs of paſhure 


or form. 3 „ i d 

ER/GOT, S. in Farriery, a fort of ſtub, 
like a piece of ſoft horn, about the ſe of a 
cheſt-nut, placed behind and below the paſ- 
8 ys i hid behind a horſe's 

tlock. * a 

; FRIN'GQ,  [erpngiam, Lat.] in Botany, 
8 . atem n e 457 a 


fool. Fobuſon.. 


E R R 4 
called likewiſe the ſea-holly, It has many. 
flowers on one common conical recepticle, 
whoſe involucrum ig ccmpoſed of plain leaves. 
Linnzus ranges it in the ſecond ſect. of his 
fifth claſs. The ſpecies are ten; That com- 
mon in England is candied, and the roots of 


that in the Weſt-Indies much uſed, in medi- 


cine, and reckoned a good febrifuge,  -+ 

ER/MINE, S. [hermine, Fr, orminius, Lat. 
from the place whence it is brought, ij. e. Ar- 
menia] in natural Hiſtory, an animal found 
in cold countries, which nearly reſembles the 
weaſel in ſhape ; having a white pile, and the 
tip of its tail black, and furniſhing a choice 
and valuable fur. Though this, in heraldry, 
is repr. ſented as having black ſpots, yet it is 
confidently aſſerted, that the ſkin of the ani- 
mal has none, and that it is ſo much an 
enemy to the leaſt mixture of that kind, that 


it would die, if its ſkin were ſoiled ever fo little. 


In Heraldry, a white field or fur powdered or 


interſperſed with black ſpots, Ermines are 


uſed by ſome Engliſh writers for the reverſe 
of ermine, i, e. a black field with white 


PL A 
ER'/MINE, Adj. [Fr] in Heraldry, a croſs 
ermine, is one compoled of four black ſpots. 
ER/MINED, Adj. cloathed in ermine, 
i In ermin'd pride. Pope. | | 
ERN, at the end of words which fignify 
a repoſitory or recepticle, is derived from erae, 
Sax. a place, „ 
To ERO' DE, v. A, [eede, Lat] to can- 
ker, eat away, or corrode. The blood, b-+. 
ing too ſharp and thin, eredes the veſſel. 
ERO'SION, S. [erofio, Lat.] the act of 
eating away; the ſtate of being eaten away or 
corroded. Sea falt is a ſharp and ſolid 


body, — it breaks the veſicls, produces 


eroſions of the ſolid parts, Sc. Abutba. 
To ERR, V. A. 2 Lat. errer, Fr.] 
to wander or move without any certain direc- 
tion; to ſtray, or miſs the right way. We 
have erred and ſtrayed from thy ways like 
laſt ſheep.” Com, Prayer. To commit an 
error ; to miſtake. 1 _—_ 8 
ER/'RAND, S. a meſſage; ſomething to be 
done or told by a perſon ſent from one man to 
anather. Uſed at preſent only in familiar diſ- 
courſe, though formerly admitted into the mott 
ſublime compoſitions. His eyes — bear his 
ſwift errands over moiſt or dry. Par. Loft.. 
ER RABBLE, Adj. [from err] liable to 
error 3 liable to be miſtaken or miſſed. | 
_ ER/RANT, Adj. [Fr. errans, Lat.] wan- 
dering without any certain direction; roving, 
rambling, applied to a particular order ot 
knights celebrated in romances, who went 
about in ſearch of adventures. Vile; aban- 
doned ; entirg;z or complet. An errart 
| See ARRANT.' | 
_ ERRA'NTRY, S. che condition. of a wan- 
derer. ( After a ſhort ſpace of errgatry upon 
Eee 2 bw” | « the 


* 


| ET © 5 TE. 
employ or L.A of a knight-erat By and orezeq, Gr.] in M leine, a diſorder, 2 


5 RRA'TA, S. [plural of erratum, Lat.] nerated by hot ſerum im the blood, affecting 
'  - the faults of the printer, inſerted generally | the ſuperficics of the ſkin with a ſhining pale- 


* 


/ 
* 


in the end or beginning of a book by the | red, or citron colour, without pulſation or 
elite.” Ice circumſcribed ſwelling; and fpreaging from 
ERRA “TIC, Adj. [erraticus, Lat.] keep- one place to another; generally called St. 
ing no certain order of motion; hol ing no | Aothony's fire, . 5:16 N 
eſtabliſhed cout ſe ; irregular; changeable, SCALA'DE, S. [Ft.] a furious attack of 
ERRA “Tic ALL, Adv. without rules, or | a wall or fort, by means of ſcaling laddeis, 
without any eſtabliſhed method or order. | without breaking ground, or carrying on re- 
ER RHINE, S. Leb, Gr. the noſe or | gular works to ſecure the men. 
e N . inuffed up the noſe; or ESCA'LOP, S. [eſcalope, Fr.] a fiſh whoſe 
cauling ſneezing. ** Powders or liquors, which | ſhell is ſome what of the cockle kind, but ra- 
the phyſicians call err bine, put into 10 ther flatter; and confiderably larger, and ig 
| noſe to draw phlegm or water from wa les ined pen Eg” 255 
A. _-4> RA 1 55 o ESCAL OP, v. A. See SCALLOP, 
 ERRO'NEOVUS, Adi. from erroneus, Lat. ] | which is the moſt common, but the leaſt pro- 
wandering, or going without any particular] per way of ſpelling. © . | 
 direQjon ; irregular, or leaving the right way | To ESCA/PE, V. A. [echogper, Fr.] to 
or road; miſtaken, or miſtaking, , void any inconvenience Which ſurrounds ; 
_-ERRO\NEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- perſon ; to fly from; to paſs unobſerved or 
ger as to err, miſtake, or take one thing for | unnoticed. ; F 
another. N ESCAPE, S. an avoiding or flight fiom "0 
' ERRONF/QUSNESS, S. miſtake ;-want | danger, purſuit, or confinement ; ſubterfuge 
of conformity to truth, pw evaſion; a fally or irregular flight or ſtart 
ERROR, S. [erreur, Fr. error, Lat.] a| of paſſion or genius. Thouſand "feapes of 
wiftake of the judgment in giving affent to] wit.“ Shak. In Law, a violent or private 
that which is not true; an act which implies | evaſion from ſome lawful reſtraint, confine. 


the taking a thing to be what it is not; a blun- ment, or cuſtody, | <4 
der; a roving excurſion; a wandering beyond | ESCHA'LOT, S. [Fr. pronounced Pale] 
bounds, © Driven by the winds and errors of | a plant having a tunicated bulbous root, like 
the fea.” Dyd. In Common Law, a fault | that of an onion, which is increaſed after the = 
or overfight, either in pleading, or in proceſs. | ſame manner as garlick, but ſet earlier, be» e 
A uit ef errer, is that whic is brought to cauſe it ſprings ſooner, and taken up as ſoon a 
remedy either of theſe faults, or to reverſe a | as the leaves begin to wither, - They give o 
falſe judgment. OR Py eg ent FT fine reliſh to moſt ſauces, and though Rrongly | 
ERST, Adj. I, Teut. rift, Sax. firſt] | aromatic, do not make the breath ſo offen- 
at firſt, Seem d er ſo laviſh and profuſe.” | five after eating, as onions do. 
Milt. Formerly; till now, Uſed at preſent  ESCHAR, S. [pronounced ſchar, ic xa. 
only in poetry. . Ir. a cruſt] in Surgery, a hard cruſt or ſca 
, ERUCTAYTION, S. the act of breaking | formed on the ſurface of the fleſh by means of 
Wind upwards; the wind braken from the ſto- a burning hot iron, or cauſtic medicine, or 
mach by the mouth; any ſudden burſt of wind | ſome ſharp corroſive humour within, 
4 . ESCHARO TIC, Adi. having the 9 


8 


N 
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1 PA 8 


or matter caſt upwards, | H 
ERVUDYTION,'S, [eruditio, Lat.] learn- | to produce a ſcab by its cauſtic quality, appli 
' Ing, or knowledge acquired from reac ef- | to medicines. Cauſtic, , © _ 
pecially that which is acquired from ſtudying ESCHE/AT, 8. [ecbevir, Fe] in Law 
the auntiente. oY fl any lands or other profits that fall to a Jord of 
'  ERU/GINOVS, Adj. [reginoſus, Lat. JI the manor by forfeiture, or the death of big 
pertaking of the ſubſtance or qualities of cop- | tenant without heir general or eſpecial ; the 
: = | II place in which the king ar otber lord bas eſ- 
RUF TION, 8. League, Lat.] the act] cheats of his tenants; a 'writ which lies, © 
of breaking or burſting any incloſure or | where the tenant dies, as above, without heir | 
confinement ; a burſt of combuſtible matter | general or efpecial, againſt him that poſſeſſes 
ur gunpowter ; a ſudden excurfion of an ene ·¶ the lands of the deceaſed,  . 
my. A violent exclamation, applied to - | To ESCHE{AT, V. A. in Law, to fall to 
voice. A breaking out of puſtuſes or pimples | the lord of the mangz by forfeiture, or for 


vn the fin, *« An eruption of humours in| want of heirs.” | 
any part.” Gov. of the Tong. 5 ESCHEATOR, S. in Law, an officer - 
ERVUPPTIVE, Adj. burfting with force and | that takes notice of the eſcheats of the king 
violence ſram an incloſure or confinement. | in the county to which he belongs, and cer- 
* The ſudden glance —appears far ſouth | tiſies them to the exchequ rt. 
up ,Etpoußh the cloud. 'Thompſon, | To ESCHE“W, v. A. {from eſchegir, old 
| | * ON Fr.] to fly, avoid, ſhuo, or decline, gina 
Wh WY 


ef ally, to rau che. one, ad ee the |, 


RT, 1 8. Lrr. 1 a company of fol-, 
giers, or ſhip s of war, attending others, to 


keep a fro m falling into t! © band of an. 
e ESCO'RT, v. A. Leere: Fre] to 
Y „ with an 


Fs or.convoy by ſea op 
ek} to prevent A 275 or 15 — A fl 


a mA $ Fec- 
Koning; to r I NIN they eſcoted,”” 


"ESCRVTOIR, . „ 2 Kind of bureau, | 


or cheſt. of drawers, of which is fyre 
niſhed with conveniences for writing. 
EscuLENT, Adi. [efculentus, Lat.] eat» 
able. In wh applied to. ſuch, plants ar 
roots ag may be eaten as, beets, carrots, &c.&c, 
F/SCULENT, S. ſomething fit for food. 
„ When the fruit! is. as, let. Bacon, 
ESCUHTCRHEON, S. [from ſcurum, bt 
in Heraldry, the ſhield or coat wherein, the 
beari g or arms of any perſon j js painted, An 
eſeute beon of pretence is a ſmall eſcuteheon 
which a man, who has married an heireſs, 
may bear, with her arms over his own 5. an 
— re ä may bear = a quar- 


ES/PALIER, alles 7. ſpalliers, 
50 in Gaiden ene treęs planted 
' Found 3 agen, plantation, or in hedges, ſo 
2s to enchoſe the whole garden, or only quar- 
ters or Teparate parts thereof, and trained up 

flat. io a cloſe hedge,-for the defence of tender 
' planes, for the ſecurity of ftuit-tiges pat Fr 
Violence and injury of the wind and weather; 
commonly applied to hedges of. fryit-trees, 
' which are 1 up 2 to a lattice 
work of wood, 2 of aſh. pales, or ſquare 
long timbers of fir, & e Tho chiefly 


| —. tar gelen, v apples, e and 
ametimes plums, 
8 . in Botany, 8 « kind. of 
tfoin. 3 
E SPECIAL, Adj, 1 Late]. prio · 
Sal chief 11 eminently, e ia ef- 
se Liv, Agy, i in an extraordiogry 
NP ww j 79 chiefly ; above all ot herz. 
ESPLANA DE, S. Er. ] in Fortification, 
| formerly appligd to kg gnify the glacis af the | 
Le A ut at pr ae is fade, 
ty ſpace between a'\citadel, | 
| od b K. of a = RO. 
S$POLU/SALS ( has pv Aagular, 
e the.a& of affan- 
wn pe. N 


; em Ap the act or ceremony of betrothing. 
guratively 2 wedding, 
_  ESPOU'/SAL, Adj. uſed in, or belonging 


ſheets,” Bacan. 


to che ceremony of betrothing, He S 


E S8 


70 ESPOU'SE, V. A. IA Fr 
contraCt ip marriage, or to betroth'to er 55 
to marry ; to adopt or engage ig a. thing * 
principal; ; to defend gr maintain an opinion, 


cauſe, or party. 
Te ESP TI V. A. (ahi, Fr.] to fee a 
thing at a diſtance; to ducover a thing ĩntena - 


LITE to be coneealed; z ta ice unexpectedly ; io 


diſcover, or make diſcoveries i 90 the char 


gain es «© T9. e out the e land,” 


Sp! VRE, — | Ines betet 


A Fr.] the amqur- bearer ant upon 
ah A title of e next to that of 


knzghs, called in Latin, ſcutifer and armer 
and ſebiſper among the Gothe, from their 
2 of arms, which they bote as badges of 
their nobility, or Nennt they carried the ar- 


mour of prinoes and great — Every knight 
was anciently ſeryed by them, whe 

carried his helmet agd he ding —4 
of bim in So At fir the name: Was & 
name of office Fig „ and probably crept in 
among the titles " bonour i ia the reign of 


Richard II. The title ig now given to all the 
ſons of nohlemen, and their heirs male fore 
pos the 1 Aw of the king's body 15 
the eldeſt ſons of baronets, and of — 
the Bath, and their hes in the right line 


and | ta thoſe that ſerye the king in any — 


8282 Sc. and to ſuch a8 his maje 
TY and creates eſquires, with a — 
*+ SS. of flver,, whg were formerly called 
white ſquires, The chief of ſora families en» 
7 is title by goebintwns 00d that cha 
any ſuperiar office the commonwealth, 
Dee = 
uſtice of t & r 
: riſters,, and — of innen 
their refidence at 
To ESS{AY, V. A. [me Fr.] to: at- 
tempt, try, or endeavous j t make an cxpee 


riment; to try the purity.of metals. © The - 


ſtandard of our mint being now ſettled, the 


methods of efſaying . ſuitable; to it, &c."* 
Locke, This latter ſenſe is We 
aud ſpelt, « N. 


S8 AV, S. a attempt, endeavour, e 


trial 3 a loſe fally of the mind ; 29 irregular 
18 wherein the thoughts are (et damn 28 | 


works 155 been the — r 


i= ls — no; that e 
—.—.— nature of a ching, or which in 
bſolnte neceſſary to its being what it is. Fi- 
— being, or a perſon which 8 
tence. «F Heavenly ence,”? Par. Le Loft. 


Medicine and Chemi gp cer yoo 
or virtyes extrated from any fimple, — 
te narrow compaſe; 8 perfume, ar adour. 


c Nor jet the impriſon d e//ences enhale. Po 
To ESSENCE, V. A. to ſcent - 


any 


w 


j 
\ 
1 
— 
* 
5 
} 
7 
j 
3 
1 
1 


* 


E 8 8 EA 1 
any perfume. © The huſband rails at eſenced parts than in other counties, The marſhe pail: 
o. 182, e 

- ESSE'N'TIAL, Adj. [ efſentiel, Fr, of ef- | ſtable, Rochford, and Dengy. In andther ES 
fentialis, Lat.] a property neceſſary to the con- part of the county is the hundreds of Hink- 


| 7 of m 
Kitution or exiſtenceof I thing; important in| ford, which is ſo large as to be one-eighth of 2 * 
ehe higheſt degree, ee Ss cn COL ns EA TL bY bin 

ESSEN TIAL, S. being or eſſence.” Ra- | ESSO'IGN, or ESS OIN, S. Jeasine, Fr. . 
duce—to nothing this ęeſential. Par. 16 an excuſe] in Law, an excuſe allowed for the conſi 
Nature, or conſtituent principles. The | abſence of a perſon r reſp! 

" plague of fin has eaten into his very ge-. pear in a court of Juſtice z the perſon who is valu 

tial. Seutbhb. A chief or principal point. | excuſed for abſence from a aqurt of 1 5 E 

; ESSEN'TIALLY, Adv. [efentialiter, low | To ESTA'BLISH, V. A. [etablir, Fr. Ito alco 
La] prineipitly,” HS» -_ | ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably; to {ettle, fix, pub 
- ES/SEX,, S. fo called from the Eaft Saxons, | or confirm in any privilege ; to make firm, or Es. 

nà county of England, and a kind of a peninſula, | ratify a law ; to found, build, or place in ſuch, to l 
It is wafhed on the E. by the German ocean, | a manner, as not to be ſubject to fall or move. mats 
on the N. by the river Stour, which parts it | © He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and ga- alie 
from Suffolk and'Cambridgeſhire ; on the W. 5/ifhed it upon the floods.” P/al, xxiv. _ and 
by the river Lea, which diy des it from Mid-.“ ESTA'BLISHMENT,' S. [etabliſſement, I 
dleſex, and by the river Stort, which ſeparates | Fr. ] a confirmation, or ratification ot ſome- the 
i from Hertfordſhire ; and on the S. by the | thing already done; a ſettled form of regula- or 
Thames. Its extent from E. to W. is forty | tion, or management of a government or fa- 
miles, and from N. to S. thirty-five, though | mily; a foundation, fundamental principle, th 
the dimenſions given of it vary. It contains, or ſettled la. ; ; wi 


according to Templeman, , 240, ooo acres, 22 
(27) market-towns, and 415 pariſhes ; beſides 


- ESTATE, S. [7tate, Fr. formeriy applied 
to the general intereſt or buſineſs of a govern- 


46 parks, one foreſt, andacaftle, with 208,800 | ment, which js now written State] condition, — 
inhabitants. Beſides the two knights of the | circumfiance, or rank of life, with regard to m 
hire, jt ſends two members for each of the | proſperity, affluence, nobility, wealth, or by 
towns, Malden, ' Colcheſter, and Harwich, | their contrarjes; fortune, generally applied ta p- 
It is one of the ſhires in the home circuit, and a perſon's poſſeſſions in land, rank, or * 
gives title of Earl to the Capel family. The quality. © , n 
air of Effex is in general temperate; but near To ESTEE M, V. A. I imer, Fr. æflimo, 
the ſea and the Thames moiſt and aguijſh, | Lat.] to ſet a value on a thing 3 to compare, 0 
though the marſh- lands there abound with rich | or fix the value of a thing by compariſon; to * 
paſtures, corn· lands, and cattle, as horfes, fat prize ; to value; to regard as an object of 

den, and ſheep; 1t abounds alſo in wood and] worth and reverence; to regard; to reſpect, x 
wild fowl ; and its northern parts, eſpecially | or account, O11 (VP 1 
about Saffron- Walden, produte large quantities ESTEE M, S. the act of reſpect paid to a "4 


of ſaffron ;- after three crops of which the ſoil 
produces harley for two others ſucceſſively, 
without manure. _ In other parts are hops, 
In Eſſex the ſoil is beſt where the air is worſt, 
and the former worſt where the latter is þeft, 
No county in England affords proviſions of all 
forts more plentifully than this, not only for 
its own conſumption, but the ſupply of the 
London markets. Its calves are admired for 
the whiteneſs and delicacy of their fleſh; ſo 
that theſe, and the number af their ſtiles (from 
the infinity of ſmall encloſures in Eſſex) have 
become proverbial.” They have plenty of 'fiſh 
of all forts from the ſea and their rivers ; par- 
ticularly vaſt quantities of fine oyſters on the 


coaſt ' which are ſent up pickled to London, | 


eſpecially from Calchefter, and in. ſmall kegs. 
In the marſhes of Eſſex it is frequent to meet 
with men that have had from five or fix to 
fourteen or fifteen wives, and fometimes it is 
ſaid more, even twenty-five and thirty-five. 
The reaſon is, that the farmers here have 
wives from the uplands, who ſoon” contract 
agues; and go off in a little more than a year: 
gor do the men hold it out any more in theſe 


N 


— 


perfon or thing on account of real or ſuppoſed 
worth; the value, reſpect, or reputation of a 
eee ba HT OS 

ESTEEMER, S. ane who regards a perfon 
or thing as an object of worth, and claiming 


reſpect. 
E'STIMABLE, Adi. Fr.] valuable; wor- 
thy of ſome degree of honour, reſpect, ot 


x 


eſteem, © 13 
E/'STIMABLENESS, S. that quality which 


rendets a thing worthy of regard and reſpect. 


To ESTIMATE, v. A. feftimatus, of 


#ſtimo, Lat.] to rate; to fix t e value of a / 


thing ; to judge of a thing from comparing it 
with ſomeching elſe; to calculate, or compute, 
ESTIMAT E, S. a calculation or compu» 
tation; valve ; the act of valuing, or valua - 
tion; the affignment of proportion; à judg» 
ment formed from comparing one thing with 
„ I TT COT CT Tos. 

' ESTIMA'TION, S. the aſſigning the 
proper proportion or ſhare of a thing; a cal- 


culation or computation regarding value, or 


number; judgment, or opinion formed on 
comparing z that degree of value or reſpe& 


| 2 1 — — 
w 4 332 4+ "0 


: _ 


31 
— 


72 2 perſon or thing, which ariſes from con- 
dering their merits, EIA we 
 BESTIMA/TIVE, Adj. having the power 
of making a compariſon or calculation, and 
thereby determining the ſurplus or preference 
between two or more things, 


ESTIMA'TOR, S. a perſon, who, from 


ö 


conſidering the nature of things, ſettles their 


reſpective importance, worth, 'preference, or 
value. 4 R , ; #1 i 
ESTRA/DE, 8. [Fr. fratum, Lat.] an 


alcove or bed - room; an even or level place; a 


public road or highway. 
| Tot 


STRANGE, v. A. [erranger, Fr.] 


to keep at a diſtance; to withdraw g to alie- | 
nate or divert a thing from its eriginal uſe. To | 
alienate, or change from kindneſs to coolneſs 


and indifference, applied to the affections. 
ESTRA/NGEMENT, S. diſuſe; removal; 
the act of conſidering a thing with indifference 
or coldneſs, | 
ESTREAT, S. [extra#um, Lat.] in Law, 
the true. copy. or duplicate of ſome original 


writing. | | | 
ESTRE'PEMENT, C Arapier, Fr.] in Law, 
the impoveriſhing or making land barren by 
continual plowing and ſowing, without due 
manuring or reſt; any waſte made upon lands 
by a tenant for life, to the prejudice of a 
perſon who has them in reverſion ; likewiſe a 
writ which lies to inhibit a tenant for life from 
making waſte, 
E/'STUARY, S. [eftuarium, Lat. ] an arm 


of the ſea; the mouth of a lake or river, 


which communicates with the ſea; a frith. 


ESU'RINE, Adj. [eſurio, La. t be hun- 


gry] corroding; ſharp ; eating. la which 

fort of air there is always ſomething eſurine 
and acid. 7 Wiſem. ! 7 ö i . 

ETC, a contraction of et cetera, Lat. im- 


_ plying, and ſo on; and the like; and the 


reſt; or, and others of the ſame kind. 
To ETCH, V. A. [etizen, Teut.] to en- 
grave on copper with aqua fortis. Figu- 
ratively, to ſketch or draw, To etch out 
their ſyſtems.” Locke, Suppoſed to be uſed, 
by miftake, for ele. To move forwards by 
tering the direction from one ſide to another. 
ETCH, S. in Huſbandry, a firſt crop, or a 
crop taken off ground, which is. fallow. 
« When they ſow their eteb crops.” Mortim. 
ETE'RNAL, Adj. [Fr. æternus, Lat.] 


applied to the exiſtence of the Deity, without 


beginning or end; endleſs; immortal. Fi- 


guratively, perpetual; conftant ; without in, 
termiſſion. Fixes eternal in thy temples 


ſhine.“ Dryd. That whichhas been and 
always will beunchangeably the ſame, © Eter- 
nal truths.”* D Wah e ae + 
„ ETER/NAL, 
appellations of God, implying. his neceſſary 
exiſtence, , or his exiſience before all time, 
. 5 I 


2% 


4 Par, Lat. 


- 


4 [erernel, Fr,] one of the 


Eternal to preveut ſuch horrid fray,” | 
1 


od a | x 1 ? 

E vA 
„ OT OY OY" „„ EOS en ET TR . # 
_ ETERINALIST, S. one who holds tba 
the world was never created, but exiſted from 
A T Ong 

To ETER/NALISE, V. A. to make eter- 
nal, immortal, or to exiſt without end. 

ETER/NALLY, Adv. without beginning 
or end; without change; from eternity to 
eternity ; perpetually ; conftantly ; or without 
intermiſſion. Where weſtern gales eternally 
reſide. 77 535 — 

ETER /NIT V, S. Jeternite, Fr, æternitas, 
Lat. ] duration without beginning or end. 

To ETERNIZ E, V. A. [eternizer, Fr.] 
to render perpetual, or endleſs; to tender im- 
mortal; to immorrtalize, 

ETHER, S. { ther, Lat. of albug, Gr.] 
a thin, ſubtle matter or medium, much fi ner 
and rarer than air, which commences from the 
limits of our atmoſphere, and poſſeſſes the 
whole heavenly ſpace. | 1 

ETHEIREAL, Adj. formed of ether, Fi- 
guratively, heavenly. A ' 

ETHE/REOUS, Adj. [ethereus, Lat.] 
formed of ether. Figuratwely, heavenly, 
% Of this erbereous mould.” Par. Left. 

ETHIC, Adj. [«9:xo0c, Gr.] moral; con- 
taining precepts of morality. | | 

E'THICAL, Adj. [en, Or.] moral g 
treating on morality. MILD =_ 

_ E/THICALLY, Adv. aftef the manner of 
ethics, or moral philoſophy. Ss > bp. 

E'/THICS, S. [without any finglar, «On, 
Gr.] the doctrine of morality ; or that part of 
philoſophy which treats of our duty as it con- 
cerns us, either as members of ſociety, or as 


men. 1 F 
E'THNIC, Adj. [e, Gr.] beathen; 

pagan ; not enlightened. with the knowledge 

of the one and true God, oppoſed to Jewiffs 


or Chriſtian, _ 1 3 
ETHNIcs, 8. heathens; idolaters, op- 
poſed to Jews or Chriſtians. —— 
-  ETHOLO'GICAL, Adj. {from 1908, and 
Ache, Gr. ] treating of morality, - | 
 ETIO'LOGY, S. [ aria, and aoyog, Ot. 
an account of the cauſe of a thing, generally 
applied to diſtempers. — ; , 
ETY MOLO*GICAL, Adj. [fram eryma- 
logy] relating to the derivation of words, 
'ETYMOLO'GIST, S. one who ſearches 
out the original, or ſhews the derivation off 
words. EI ad * 
'ETYMO'LOGY, S. [of 28 Lat. 
from true, true, and Aeg, Gr, iperch or 
diſcourſe} that part of Grammar which treats 
of the origin and derivation of words, 72 
thereby arrives at their primary or firſt fig- 
nification ; the derivation of a word, or the 
original word from whence another is derived; 
che analyſis of compound words into primitives. 
_ FTYMON, 8. [Or.] the primitive, ur 
original word from whence another is derived. 
EVA'CUANT, S, [evacuans,,. Lat.] in 
edicine, a remedy proper to expel or 92 
pr 4. 0 


* 
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E VA 


* 


* animal b yz by the proper outlets gr 


* any in, peceant, or redundant humour: 


ö 


__ ſtratagem, -artifice; or ſophifiry | 
Anneke . r ede of as an excuſe, or a theans of freeing = | 
To EVACUATE; v. A. [coatuatis, of | perſon from a diculteggg. V bg 
nene, Lat.] to empty br tleaf a thing of its EVA/SIVE; Adj. praftifing artifices, ſo- act 
atents; to throw out as noxiouy and of- phiſtry, or ſtratagems, in order to extricare got 
ae to void by ſtool, or through any of | from a difficulty, vr avid comingto the point. a0 
| The excretoty paſſages; to make void or“ EVA'SIVELY, Adj. in ſoch à männer as 
annul. © It would not ev#rvare A marriage.” | to be guilty of ſophiſtry, quibblee, tricks, La 
Bacon,  To-quit, of Withdtaw from a place. | fubrerfuges, or artifice, tricks, f 5 
« He never effectually evacuared Caledonia!“ | EU'/CHARIST, S. [from zu, - well, and ha 


——_=_ eee 
EVACUAYTION, Tevaczatie, fac] 2 
Withdrawing, emiſſion, or diſcharge, which 
renders a decreaſe of men ſenfible; abolition 
or annulling ; the quitting of a country; a. 
diſcharge procured by medicines ; the practice 
of emptying the body by medicines, | 
To EVADE, V. A. [evado, Lat.] to 

| Efrape, elude, ot avoid by artifice or ſtratagem; 
to decline by ſubterfuge; to eſcape or elude, 
„ 74 
EVAGA'TION, S. Tevagarus, Lat.] the 
leaving of, or wandering from, à direct courſe 
or line. “ The tvagation of the vapours. 


_"EVANE'SCENT, Adj. [evaneſrers, Lat.] 
vuniſhiog; leſſening beyond the preception 
bf the ſeaſes. | 3 
EVANGELICAL, Adj. [evargelique, Fr. 
Swangelicus, Lat. of tu, godd, and ayyeriu, 
Gr. to proclaim or deliver a meſſage] agree able 
to, or containgd in the goſpel; agreeable to 
the doQrines of Chriſtianity, as contained in 
the goſpel. | EOS. 
EVA/NGBLISM, S. the att of preaching 
the goſpel. Thus was this land ſaved from 
$nfidelity, through the apoſtolical and mira - 
Tulous evingeliſm.”” Bacon, | 8 
; EVANGELIST, S. Tune, Or.] a 
writer of the goſpel; one who propogates 
Chriſtianity. 3 1 
To EVA'NGELIZE, V. A. [evangeliſe, 
Lat. zwa, Or.] to inſtruct in the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity; to convert to Chri- 
ianity. | | 
EVANID, Adj. [evanidus, Lat.] faintz 
weak; vaniſhing, or growing imperceptible to 
The ſight. 2 
EVA'PORABEE, Adj. [oveporer,. Fr.] 
euſily diſperſed in fumes or vapours. 5 
To EV A!iPORATE, V. A. [#vdporatrs, 
Lat. of evaporo, Lat.] to exhale; drive away, 
or diffipate moiſture into fumes; ſteam, and va- 
urs, Figuratively, to give vent to a ſudden 
ally of the mind. My lord of Eſſex evapo- 
vaten his thoughts in a ſonnet,” Watton. 
EVAPORATION, S. [Fr. epaporatioz 
Lat. ] the act of flying away in fumes and va- 


Kupie, Gr. thanks] the act of giving thanks; 
Applied by divines to fignify the thankful re- 


munien, or Lord's ſupper, | 


rift] containing acts of thankſgiving ; rela- 


| ting to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 


EU'CHRASY, S. [ivxpacie, Gr.] an 
agreeable or good Mixture of qualities arid fluids 


EVE of EVEN, S. [ ax, Sax; avend, 
or wvond, Belg. and Tent. aten, m_ the 
latter part or cloſe of the day; the interval be- 


| tween broad light and darkneſs ; the vigil, or 


faſt to be obſerved in the church the day be- 
fore a boliday, In this ſenſe eve is only uſed ; 


| in the other che or eve indifferently. 


EVEN, Adj. ſmooth; level; clipable of 
being divided into equal parts. Calm, applied 
to the paſſrons. 8 | WT” 

To E'VEN, V, A. to make the heighth of 
two bodies, or the quantity of two numbers 
the ſame, or parallef ; to make leyel, Neu- 
terly, to become even, or out of debt, 


EVEN, Adv. {contriQted in common con- 


verſation and poetry to ev*n of een] a word of 
ftrong aſſertion, implying that a thing is true 


in a ſenſe, which is the moſt dubious ; equal 


to. So much as, when uſed as a diminutive; 
When uſed as an exaggeration or heightening 
phraſe, it implies a tacit compariſon,' which 
gives great force to the words immediately fol- 
lowing, In common diſcourſe, pronounced 


een, and uſed as a word of conceſſiorrn. 


ſhall Pen let it paſs. Coffer. 
E/'VEN-BA\NDED, Adj. impartial, un- 
biaſed. © Even-banded juſtice. Shak, 
EVENING, 8. the cloſe of the day? | 
* E'VENLY, Adv. equally ; uniformally; 
levelly; in an impartial manner; without ela- 
tion or dejection. Ne bore his virtues ſo 
evenly,” Shot. No more nor lefs. It was 
"even, ſo.“ 3 | | i | ; ; 
EVENNESS, 8. 2 to ſurface, the 
ſtate of being free from ruggedneſs; ſmooth- 
neſs ; levelgeſs; the ſtute of a thing when it 
inchnes not more on one fide than another; 


membrance of the death of Chriſt in the com- 
EUCHARPSTICAL, Ag. [from Pacha 


in a Human body, which denominates it 
y healthy. 5 N 1 


pours. In Philoſophy, the act of exhaling | impartiality br freedom from bias, Calmnefs, 
the moiſture of a body, or of diſſipating it in| or freedom from any violent perturbation, ap- : 
fumes and vapours, It differs from exha/ation, | plied to the mind: . | 
. becauſe that it practiſed on dry, and this on | - E/VEN-SONG;, S. a ſong ſung at the cloſe I 
moiſt things. Figuratively, a vent, or diſ- | of day; a form of worſhip performed in the 


r 
„ 


| EVE 
evening · He tun'd both even-ſorg and 


morn,” Dryd. 


. E/VEN-TIDE, S. the time of the evening. 
EVENT, S. [eventus, Lat. ] an incident ; 
action; or any thing which happens either 


good or bad; the reſblt or conſequence of any 


action; the concluſion, or upſhot. 


To EVE/NTERATE, V. A. [eventeratus, 


Lat. from eventero, Lat. ] to open by ripping up 
the belly. © In a bear, which the hunters 
had eventerated.”” Bac. 


EVE/NTFUL, Adj. full of incidents; a- 
- bounding with a variety of actions or incidents, 


EVE/NTUAL, Adj. happening in conſe- 


quence of any action; conſequentially. 


EVENTUALLVY, Adv. in the event, re- 

ult, or conſequence; conſequentially. Her- 

mione was but intentionally, not eventually 
diſobedient to you. Boyle. 

EV/ER, Adv. [ fre, Sax. du ai ua, in ai- 
ein, und aiau, Goth.] at any time, when pre- 
ceded by if, Always; at all times paſt, and 
at all time to come; to all eternity, When 
repeated, it implies a ſtronger affirmation that 
the time or duration of a thing ſhall never 
end, or that it ſhall continue the ſame to all 


eternity. Followed by anon, it implies fre- 


quently, ſucceſſively, or with a ſmall pauſe, 


4 Euer and anon a ſilver tear ſtole down.“ 


8 


Dryd. It is ſometimes uſed as an enforce- 
ment of the word preceding. As ſoon as 


cer he had done it: that is, immediately 


after he had done it. When uſed in compo- 
fition, it implics always, or conſtantly ; as 
ever=green ſignifies always green, or green 
throughout the year. 

EV'ER-BUB/BLING, Adj. continually, 
or always bubbling with murmers, © That 
over-bubtling ſpriog, Craſpaw, 

EV/ER-GREEN, Adj. eternal; conti- 


nuing; or laſting without end. 


EV/ER-GREEN, S. a plant which re- 
tains its leaves and green colour through all 
the ſeaſons. See EVER. | 

EVERLA/STING, Adj. laſting or endu- 
ring for ever, or without end; immortal. 


Uſed to imply time paſt, as well as time to 


come, but improperly. 
EVERLA'STING, S. eternity; eternal 
duration, whether paſt or future. Likewiſe a 


corded woollen ſtuff, made uſe of for breeches 


and waiſtcoats, and receiving its name from its 
ſuppoſed ſtrength. In Botany, a pea ſo called. 
EVERLA'/STINGLY, Adv. eternally ; 
without end, | EOS, . 
EVERLATSTINGNESS, S. eternity. 
EVER-LIV ING, Adj. immortal. 
. EVERMO'RE, Adv. always; inceſſantly; 


_ eternally, ** Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures 
which flow from the pretence of God for 
 _evermore.” Tillotf, 


EV/ER-PLEA'SING, A4j. always giving 
leafure, 


T0 EVERSE, V. A, [everſus, Lat.] to 


E-VI : 


overthrow, ſubyert, or deſtroy, To confuſe; 
or explode, applied to argument. Tha 
foundation of this principle is totally awerſed.'* 
Glany, _ 

To EVERT. V. A. Fan- Lat. ] to de- 
ſtroy or overthrow, If the juriſdiction of 
the judge is not yet everted. Shlif. | 

EVE RV, Adj. [aft ealc, Sax. everich, 
old Eng. ] each individual or ſingle perſon com- 
pofing any collection of men. Every where, 
in all places; in each place. 

EVES-DROPPER, S. a perſon who gets 
cloſe to a houſe, or under the window, to 
hearken io the diſcourſe and dĩſcover the ſecrets 
of a family, 

EU'GH, S. See YEW, 

To E'VICT, V. A. ſ[evifus, Lat. of 
evinco, Lat.] in Law, to caſt ont of a poſſeſ · 
ſion, or to diſpoſſes by due courſe of law. 

EVIC'TION, S. diſpoſſeſſion by a ſentence 
at law; proof, evidence, or certain teſtimony. 

EVYDENCE. S. Fr.] the ſtate of being 
clear with refpe& to proof; undoubted cer- 
tainty ; teſtimony; proof; a perſon who is 
ſummoned to prove any point or fact. Uſed 
ſometimes in the plural without the 3 final, 
and ſometimes with. | 

To EVI/DENCE, V. A. to prove; to diſ- 
cover or ſhew ; to make diſcovery, | 

EVVDENT, Adj. plain; proved beyon 
doubt ; notorious, | | 

EVIUVDENTLY, Adv. in ſuch 2 manner as 
to appear plain and indubi: able. a 

EVIL, Adj. [el, fel, Sax. evel, Belg. 
ubil, Teut.] having bad qualities of any kind. 
Wicked, malicious, applied to morals. Fi- 
guratively, calamitous or miſerable, applied 
to condition or circumſtances. Miſchie vous, 
deſtructive, applied to animals, An ci 
beaſt. 

EVIL, S. Natural evil, is that defect or 
inconvenience which ariſes from natural cauſes, 
without our conſent or knowledge. Moral evil, 
is that inconvenience which ariſes from natu- 
ral cauſes, by our own conſent or choice; or 
that inconvenience which ariſes from the 
abuſe of our elections. Applied to a choice, 
or acting contrary to the moral or revealed 
laws of the Deity, it is termed «wickedneſs or 
fin. Applied to acting contrary to the laws 
of government, a crime. Applied to afting 
contrary to the meer rule of fitneſs, a fault, 
When indulged or frequently practiſed, it is 
termed malignity, or malicioufneſs. When ap- 
plied to the inconveniences - reſulting from 
want of wealth or friends, it is termed calamity 
or miſery ; but when to want of health, it 18 
called a d. ſtemper or diſaaſe. On the who'e, 
evil is what is apt to produce or increafe any 
pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe 
to procure us any i1conyenience, or deprive as 
of any good. In Scripture, the conſequeoces 
of in; an evil angel cr devil. “ Deliver us 


from evil.“ 


1 nt 


| * bs 
To E'VINCK, v. A. [evince, Lat.] to 
ove, make evident, or eſtabliſh by arguments, 
EVINCIBLE, Adj, capable of being 
proved or eſtabliſhed by arguments. 
EVINCIBLY, na in fuch a manner as 
to force aſſent or conviction. | 
EV/ITABLE, Adj. evitabilis, Lat, that 
may be ſurmounted or avoided. _ ch 
TO EVIITATE, v. A. [evitatus, Lat. of 
*. to avoid, mun, or eſcape. Thereby 
ſhe doth evitate—a thouſand irreligious, cur- 
ſed hours.“ Shak. 8 
' EU!LOGY, S. [from eu, well, and Aces, 
Gr. a diſcourſe] a praiſe, commemoration, or 
panegyric; a diſplay or diſcourſe in praiſe of 
the virtues of a perſon. | | 
EU'NUCH, S. [from tum, a bed, and ex, 
Gr, to have or keep; they having the charge 
of the bed-rooms in eaſtern countries] à per- 
ſon who has been caſtrated. Figuratively, a 
chief officer of the houſhold of an eaſtern. 
monarch, ſuch perſons only being ſuffered to | 
ſerve in places in their palaces, 
To EU'NUCHATE, v. A. {from the 
noun] to caſtrate, or make an eunuch. 
' EVOCA'TION, S. [evocatio, Lat. ] the at 
of calling out. An evocation of the dead 
: from hell.“ P . | ' 
To EVOLVE, V. A. [evolvo, Lat.] to 
unrol; to unſold; or diſentangle. 
EVOLVENT, Adj. [evetvens, Lat. Iin Geo- 
metry, a curve, which reſults from the evo- 
lution of another curve. | 
vol rio, s. [evolutus, Lat.] the a& 
of unrolling or unfolding. In Geometry, the 
opening or unfolding of a curve or circle, 
wherebythe cireumference gradually approaches 
to a right line, all its parts meeting together, 
and equally evolving or unbending, ſo that the 
Tame line becomes ſucceſſively a leſs arch of 
a reciprocally greater circle, till at laſt they 
turn into a ſtrait line. In Algebra, the ex- 
traction of roots from any given power. In 
Tactics, the divers figures, turns, and mo- 
tions made by a body of ſoldiers, either in 
ranging themſelves in form of battle, or in 
changing their form, whether by way of ex- 
- . exciſe, or during an engagement. 
EVOMT/TION, S. [evemitus, Lat.] the 
adt of vomiting out. | 
EUPHO/NICAL, Adj. (na Eupbony] 
ſounding agreeable ; giving pleaſure by ſound. 
EU/PHONY, S. [eu, well, and wm, Gr. a 
voice] in Grammar, an eaſineſs, fmoothneſs, 
and elegance of pronunciation; an agreeable 
ſound. _ 
 EUPHOR'BIA, or EUPHOR/BIUM, S. 
In Botany, the burning thorny plant. Lin- 
neæus ranges it in the 3d ſe, of his 11th claſs, 
A gum drawn from the plant is imported from 
the Canary Iſlands, and the remoter parts of 
Africa, and is uſed in medicine in ſinapiſms. 
EU/PHRASY, S. [cupbraſia, Lat.] in Bo- 


S 
poſed yirtue in clearing the fight: it grows 
naturally in commons and fields, always a« 
mong'grafs, heath, and furz, Ce. „ Purg'd 
with -expbraſy and rue—the viſual nerve.“ 


ky in Aſia. It iſſues from two ſources north« 
wards of Erzerum, in Turcomania, in lat. 
40 deg. 16 min, north; both which unite 
their fireams three = I below that 
city, to which place ſmall veſfels may come 
up 5 but its navigation is rendered dangerous 
by a very rocky channel. Tts'courſe at firſt is 


from E to W. through Torcomania ; but 


meeting with Mount Taurus, it turns to the 
S. diyiding that province from Natolia, and 
then running on S, E. ſeparates Syria from 
Afﬀyria, It afterwards paſſes through Eyraca, 
Arabia, or Chaldea; and having joined the 
Tigris, continues the fame courſe to Baſſora; 
forty-eight miles below which city it diſcharges 
itſelf into the Perſian gulph. Meſopotamia 


Euphrates and Tigris, OR 

EURO'CLADON, S. [Or.] a wind which 
blows between the eaſt and north in the Me- 
diteranean, and is very dangerous. It is of 


the nature of a whirlwind, falls ſuddenly on 
ſhips, makes them tack about, and ſometimes 


cauſes them to founder, © There aroſe a 


'tempeſtuous wind called Eurocladon,”” As 


XXVi. 14. | 
EU'ROPE, S. one of the grand ſubdiyi- 
ſions or quarters of the terraqueous globe, by 


the Romans called Europa, as it is now by the 


Italians and Spaniards, and Europe by the 
Engliſh and French. The Turks call it Ru- 
meli or Alfrank, the Georgians, Frankoba, 


and the reſt of Aſia, Frankiſtan. On the N. 
it has the Frozen ocean or White ſea; on the 


S, the Mediterranean ſea, dividing it from 
Africa. On the E. it is bounded by Aſia, 
from which it is parted by the Archipelago, 
the Euxine or Black fea, and the Palus Mc- 
otis, and from thence, by a line drawn from 
the 'Tanais or Don, almoſt to the Oby in 
Mufcovy ; and on the W. it has the Atlan 


tic ocean, Europe extends itfelf between lat. 


34. and 80 deg. N. and betwee long. 5. and 
80 deg, reckoning the firſt meiidian 


to paſs through Teneriff, Its breadth as a 


continent, from the north 'cape to the cape 


Metapan in the Morea, is about 2600 miles; 


and its length, from the mouth of the river 
Oby in the E. to cape St Vincent in Portugal 
W. about 2800, Tho' Europe be the leaſt of 
the four parts of this lower globe, it has much 
the advantage of the others with regard to 
the mildneſs of its climate, the fertility of its 
foil in general, producing great plenty of corn, 
cattle, wine, oil, and in ſhort all things neceſ- 
ſary, not only for the ſupport, but eaſe and 


luxury of human life; more eſpecially noted 


tany, the herb called ꝙebrigbt, from its ſup- 


for the comlinef ſtrength, courage, ingenuity, 


EU'-HRATES, 8. the fineſt river of Tur- 


or Padanaram is almoſt ſurrounded by the 


uw Crean uo eng w2sr9cT 


and 


1 
and wiſdom of its inhabitants, the excellence | 


of their governments, equity of their laws, 
the freedom of their ſubjects; and, what ſure 
paſſes all others, the purity of their religion, 
namely, the ſublime doctrines of the great and 
divine lawgiver Jeſus Chriſt, and of his imme- 
diate apoſtles. After the flogd, Noah's poſ- 
terity peopled Europe: but whether, as is ge- 


nerally believed, by the deſcendents of Japhet, | 


who came from Aſia Minor over the Helleſ- 
my into Greece, or thoſe of Sher paſſing 
by land between the Caſſ | 

Metis, who went through Tartary and Scy- 
thia into Scandia or Scandinavia, and from 
thence ſpreading afterwards over France, Ger- 
many, Sc. is not ſo clear. Europe, however, 
has for many ages been extremely populous, 
and ſome of her inhabitants illuſtrious for 
their courage, wiſdom, and virtue: ſo that 
at different times they conquered by this 
means the greateſt part of Aſia and Africa, 
ſubjecting theſe countries to the two empires 
of Greece and Rome. And within theſe lat- 
ter ages, namely, three or four centuries ago, 
' almoſt one half of theearth,formerly uaknown, 
has been diſcoyered by Europeans, and poſſeſ- 
| fed by the colonies they have ſent thither. 
Chriſtianity is profeſſed throughout Europe, 
except in that part of itoccupied by the Turks, 
who are diſciples of Mahomet. But, by rea- 
ſon of the corruptions and innovations gradu- 
ally introduced into the church of Rome, the 
weſtern church is divided; fo that Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, pait of Germany, 
and the Netherlands, with Poland, ſtill follow 
the doQrine of the Romiſh church: whilft 
England, Scotland, Ireland - Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, great part of Germany, the 
Seven United provinces of Holland, Switzer- 
land, Ce. have embraced the reformation, 
and profeſs the Proteſtant religion. But in 
Ruſſia, ſome few parts of Poland, in Wala- 


chia, Moldavia, Podolia, Volhiaia, Greece, 


Ec. the doQtrine of the eaſtern or Greek church 
is followed. 'The Europeans have been moſt 
renowned for learning and arts ; for they have 
brought all the ſciences to a greater perfection 


ian ſea and Palus 


than the Afiatics or Africans ever had done. 


Beſides the invention and improvement of 
many uſeful arts, navigation- particularly is 
entirely owing to the induſtry and genius 
of the inhabitants of this part of the world. 
The languages of Europe ate all derived from 
theſe fix original ones, the Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, or Old Germany, Celtic, Sclavo- 
nic, and Gothic; different combinations and 
dialects of which, with accidental additions, 
being the language of allthe conſiderable parts 
of Europe, except Ta: and Turky, 
EUROPEAN, Adj. [of Europe, Eurepæus, 
Lat. ſome moderns accent is on the ſecond ſyl- 
lable, but the authority of all the great poets 
are againſt them] belonging to, or a native of 
Europe, | e 


E X A 
EU RUs, S. ¶ Lat.] the eaſt wind. * 
EURY'THMY, $, [eu, well, and puflues, 
Gr. meaſure of verſe, or harmony] harmony 
of verſe or pronunciation, : 
EUTHANA'SIA, er EUTHANA'SY, S. 
[from zu, well and fayarog, Gr.] an eaſy 


enthanafia.”* Arbuth. | 
EVU!'LSION, S. [evulfio, Lat.) the act of 
plucking off. © The ovu/ſon or biting off any 
parts. Brogon, = , 
S. [cow, Sax, hence, ewe, Sax. 
marriage, and ewede, Sax. a flock, ou e, 
Belg.] a female ſheep, | = 
EX, a Latin prepoſition, often prefixed to 
compound words, ſometimes ſignifying, as in 
the original, out, as to exhauſt, to draw out 5 
ſometimes it only enforces the meaning of the 
word to which it is joined, and ſometimes 
produces a ſmall alteration in the ſenſe, X 
 , To EXA'CERBATE, v. A. [exacerb#us, 
of exacerbe, Lat.] te make rougher ; to exa- 
ſperate ; to heighten any diſagreeable quality, 
| EXAGERBA/TION „ S. increaſe of malig- 
nity, or any bad quality. 
| height of a diſeaſe ; a paroxyſm. a 
EXA CT, Adj. [Fr. exafus, Lat.] with- 
opt the leaſt deviation from any rule or ftand- 
nds methodical ; accurate; honeft ; punc- 
e EX4 | exige 

ACT, V. A. [exafins, of exipe 

Lat.] to require or demand with rigour-an 

authority ; to demand as due; to enjoin, o 

inſiſt upon. Neuterly, to require more th 

is the worth of a thing in ſales; to require 
more than is due in debts or contracts; to be 

guilty of extortion, | 
_ EXA/CTER, S. one that claims more 
than bis due; or demands his due with out- 
* and rigour, 
XA'CTION, S the act of making a de- 


than is due, or more than a thing is worth 3 


extortion ; a toll; or heayy tax, © Pay aq 
unreaſonable exaction at every ferry. Addiſ.. 
EXA/CTLY, Adv. with accuracy; per- 


fectly; with great nicety. 

EX A/CTNESS, S. a ſtrict canformity to 3 
rule or ſtandard; a conduct regulated with the 
greateſt ſtrictneſs according to ſome rule. 

To EXA“ GGERAT E, V. A. [exaggeratus, 
Lat. of exaggero] to heighten by deſeription 3 
to repreſent a thing, or good and ill quality, 
to be greater than they really are, 


ing together. The exaggeration of ſand,” 
Hale, A tepreſentation, din the good and 
ill qualities of a thing or perſen are deſcribed 
to be greater than they really are. 

To EXA GTTATE, v. A. 1 
Lat. of exagite, Lat.] to put in motion, 
«« The warm air of the bed exagitate the 
blood. Arbuth. | 


| 


To EXA'LT, v. A. [exaker, Fr. from © 
is, r. „ r 42 


death. *© The kindeſt wiſh of my friends is | 


RY 


mand with authority; the demanding more 


: — 


EXAOGGERATION, S. the act of beap- . 


In Medicine, the 2 
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abus Lat. bigh] to lift upwards; to place on 


high. Figuratively, to prefer, or raiſe to power, 


wealth, or dignity; to elate with joy or con- 
fidence; to magnify with praiſe, To raiſe or 
make louder, applicd to the voice, In Che- 
miſtry, to ſublime, refine, or heighten the 
qualities of a thing by fire, 

' EXALTA'TION, S. the act of lifting vp; 
or placing on high; preferment or advance- 
ment; a ſtate of grandeur or dignity, In 


Aſtrology, a dignity which a planet is ſuppoſed 


to acquire in certain parts or ſigns of the 20- 

diac, which is imagined to give it an extraor- 

dinary power or influence, - 5 
EXA MEN, S. [Lat.] an exact and careſul 


ſearch or enquiry, in order to diſcover the 


truth or fal ſhood of a thing. a 
EXA MINATE, S. [exeminatns, Lat.] an 
evidence or perſon examined upon a trial. 
£ Aſked in ſcorn one of the examinates.” 
: © 
_EXAMINA'TION, 8 [examinatio, Lat.] 
2 ſearch into the truth of any fact, or the 
veracity of any evidence, by queſtions; an ac- 
eurate, nice, and ſcrupulous enquiry after 


truth. 9 
EX AMINA TOR, S. [Lat.] an examiner. G 


To EXA'/MINE, V. A. |examiner, Fr. 
examino, Lat.] to try a perſon ſuſpected of 
any crime by queſtions; to aſ a witneſs queſ- 
tiong on 2 trial; to make inquiry into; to 
try by experiment, obſervation, or the deduc- 
tions of reaſon, | Re! 5 
EXA MINER, S. one who ſearches into the 
veracity of an evidence, by propoſing ſuch queſ- 
tions as ſhall be ſuitable to that purpoſe, 
EXA MPLE, S. [exem le, Fr. exemplum, 
Lat.] any thing propoſed to be copied or imi- 


« tated; a precedent, or ſomething of the 


ſame kind which has happened before; a rule 
of conduct or action worthy of the imitation 
of others; a perſon fit to be propoſed as a pat- 
tern for otheis to imitate; a perſon puniſhed 
for the admonition of others, or to deter them 
From being guilty of the ſame crimes ; inſtance, 
or ſomething produced as an illuftration or 
confirmation of what has been aſſerted, or 
wherein a rule is explained by an application. 

EXA/NGUIOUS, Adj. [exanguis, Lat. 
having no blood; having only an mal ju ces, 
In oppoſition to ſanguineors. © Sanguineous 


with exanguinous.”” Bacon, 5 
5 {4 


-EXA/NIMATE, Adj. [exanimatus, Lat.] 


deprived of life, Figuratively, ſpiritleſs; de- 
zected ; almoſt reduced to death's door. Ex- 


N » 


_EXANIMA'TION, S. death; or depriva- 
tion of life. | | p 
EXANIHEMATA, S. [from gf, and 
a, Gr, a flowering} in Medicine, efflo- 
reſcences, or breakings eut on the ſkin. 
EXANTHE'MATOUS, Adj. in Medi- 
eine, puſtulous; eruptive ; efforeſcent ; dif- 
colouring or forming puſtules on the ſkin, 


. animate by love. Thomſon. 


| 


EXE 


Beyle. 
joint; the putting a bone out of joint. 


anger by ſome diſagreeable or offenſive action 
to heighten or aggravate a difference; to 
heighten or increaſe the inflammation of a 
wound or diſorder. | 
EXASPERA'TER, S. one who heightens 
or increaſes the anger of a perſon, N 
ExXASPERA/TION, S. a repreſentation of 
a thing in ſuch a light as to occaſion great of- 
fence and provocation. '*© My enemies loaded 
me with all the obliquies and exaſperations they 
could. X. Charles. A provocation or of- 


or rage, 
To EXCA/RNATE, V. A. [from'ex and 
caro, carnis, Lat. fleſh] to ſtrip off fleſh. The 


rew, 8 
To EXCA'VATE, V. A. [excavatus, 
of excavo, Lat.] to hollow, or make hollow. 
« The cups—of that wonderful ſmalneſs, 
that Faber put 1000 of them into an excava- 
cated pepper corn. Ray, Hy! | 
 EXCAVA'TION, S. the act of ſcooping 
out, or cutting any furface into hollows; a 
hollow, or cavity. 5 5 
To EXCEE'D, V. A. [exceder, Fr. exceds, 
Lat.] to go beyond any limit, meaſure, or 
ſtandard; to excel or ſurpaſs another in any 
quality. Neuterly, to go too far; to be 
guilty of exceſs; to go beyond the bounds of 
fitneſs or duty; to ſurpaſs, in quality or 
uantity., | FD | | 
EXCEE DING, Part. or Adj. ſurpaſſing, 

or going beyond in dimenfions, time, or any 
other quality, Sometimes uſed adverbially 
tor a very great or remarkable degree. Exe 
ceeding powerful by ſea. Ra'eigh. 


Lat.] to ſurpaſs another. 

EX'CELLENCE, or EX*CELLENCY, S. 
[ excellence, Fr, excellentia, Lat. ] the poſſeſſing 
any good quality to a greater degree than ano- 
ther on a compariſon ; purity 5 goodneſs; a 
title of honour uſually given to generals in an 
army, ambaſſadors, and governors. 

EX/CELLENT, Adj. [ Fr. excellens, Lat.] 
poſſeſſed of great talents or virtues ; eminent, 
or ſuperior to others in good qualities. | 

EX/CELLYNTLY, Adv. very well, To 
an eminent Wkremarkable degree, applied 


both to good ad qualities. by. Vo 
Hive.“ Dryd. b 


is excellently 
, A, {excepter, Fr, excep- 


times ſo excel 
To EXCE PIN 


To EXANTLATE, V. A. [exantlatur,” 
of exanth, Lat.] to pump; to draw out. 
Figuratively, to exhauſt; to waſte away. 
© Theſe ſeeds are wearied or exantlated. 


oy | 
EXARTICULA'TION, S. [from ex and 
articulus, Lat. a joint] the diſlocation of a 


To EX A'SPERATE, V. A. ſexaſperatus, | 
of exaſpero, Lat.] to provoke a perſon to 


fence which excites a perſon to violent arger 


ſpleen is much more curiouſly excarnated.”* 


| To EXCPL, V. A. [exceler, Fr. excello, 


e ; 4 435 


EXC. 


tat, of excipio, Lat.] to leave out; to men- 
tion as not included. Neuterly, to object 
or conſent to. Thus could not except a- 
gainſt.“ Locke, | 
EXCE'/PT, Prep. excluding; not includ- 
ing. God and his Son except — none he 
feared. Par, Loft, Unleſs, «© It is im- 
poſſible to do it, except we know it,” 
Tillotſ. e . 
EXCE/PTING, Part, not including, or 
taking a thing into an account. 
- EXCE/PTION, S. [Fr. except io, Lat.] the 
excluſion ſrom, or not including a perſon or 
thing in a precept, poſition, or general law. 
An exception to ſome.” Addiſ. © In ex- 
ception to all general rules. Pope. A diſ- 
like or offence. He firſt took exception at 
this badge. Shak. 
- EXCE/PTIONABLE, Adj. liable to ob- 
jection. 
-EXCE/PTIOUS, Adj, fond of making ob- 
jections; peeviſh ; eaſily offended, 3 
EXCE!PTIVE, Adj. including an excep- 
tion. | 
EXCE/PTLESS, Adj. without exception; 
without raiſing any objection; general; uni- 
verſal, | > 
-EXCE/PTOR, S. one who raiſes objec- 
tions, or makes exceptions. 7 
EXCERPTION, S. [excerptio, Lat.] the 
act of gleaning or ſelecting; the thing ſelect- 
ed or gleaned. Saving ſome few ex.erp- 
tiom. Raleigh, 
' EXCE/SS, S. [exces, Fr. exceſſus, Lat.] 
that which is beyand the bounds of moderation, 
or thoſe limits in which virtue confifls; A 
relative term, implying thetquantity or de- 
_ gree which one thing or quality has more 
than another, Applied to paſſion, a height 
or violence beyond the bounds of reaſon, In- 
temperance, or too great an indulgence in 
meat or drink, | 


EXCE'SSIVE, Adj. [exceſff; exceiue, Fr.] 


beyond any limits or common ſtandard, with 
reſpe& to quantity, quality or bulk; vehe- 


ment, or beyond the juſt bounds or meaſures |, 


preſcribed by reaſon. 
EXCE/SSIVELY, Adv. in a great or im- 
moderate degree. 
To EXCHANGE, V. A. ſcharnger, Fr. 
excambiare, low. Lat.] to change, or give one 
thing for another; to give and take recipro- 
cally, In Commerce, to give money for a 
bill, or to ſettle the exchange with different 
countries, 5 
EXCHANGE, S. the act of giving and 
receiving one thing for another, In Com- 
merce, the fixing of the actual momentary 
value of money between different countries; 
the thing given or received in lieu of ano- 
ihgr; the place where merchants meet to ne- 
. their affairs. A-beil of exchange, is 
. that which is drawn by a-perſon in A 


eſtimated here. 


dom, on one refiding in another, for ſuch a 


| 


* 


W 


EX C 


ſum there as is equivalent to a ſum paid o 


EXCHA/NGER, S. a perſon who re- 
mits money to foreign parts, or deals in bills 
of exchange. 15 

To EXCHE AT, V. A. See ESCHEAT. 

EXCHE!ATOR, 8. See ESCHEATOR. 

EXCHE'QUER, S. ſeſcbheguier, Norm, 
Fr. ſaccharium, low Lat, from ſchatz, Teut. 
a treaſure] the court to which all the reve- 
nues of the crown are brought. It confifts 
of two parts, one of which is the taking 
cogh1zance of all cauſes relating to the king's 
coffers, and is likewiſe a court of record, 
wherein all cauſes relating to the revenue are 
tried: the other part is called the receipt of 
the exchequer, which is properly employed in 
the receiving and paying money, RY 

EXCVSE. S. | accis, Belg, exciſum, Lat.] 
a tax or impoſition laid by the government on 
commodities, for ſupporting and anſwering the 
exigencies of the ſtate, | | 

To EXCISE, V. A. to levy a taxon n 
perſon or thing. 36 5 5 

EXCTSEMAN, S. an officer who is em- 
ployed in the inſpection of goods which ate 
exciſeable, and in collecting the ſums they 
are rated at. | 3» 

EXCISION, S. i{gxri/io, Lat.] tlie act of 
cutting oft, or entirely deftroving a nation, 
or the inhabitants of ſome place. Pace 

EXCITATION, S. [Fr. from excitatur, 
Lat.] the act of putting into motion; the 
act of rouſing or awakening. 

To EXCUTE, V. A. [exciter, Fr. excito, 
Lat.] to rouſe from a ſtate of inactivity and 
indolence to one of action; or from a flate 
of dejection and deſpair, to one of courage 
and vigour ; to put into motion; to awaken ; 
to rouſe, In Electrical Experiments, to make 
the globe or tube fit to communicate the elec- 
trica] virtue, by friction. | 

EXCI'TEMENT,, S. the motion by which 
a perſon is rouſed trom a ſtate of indolent in- 
activity to one of vigorous action. 

EXCITER, S. one who ftirs up to acti- 
on; the cauſe by which any dormaat virtue 
is put in action; or any thing is put into 
motion. N . 

To EXCLAVM, V. N. Cerclamo, Lat.] 
to cry out with vehemence and an exalted 
voice, 2 imes occaſioned by ſudden grief 
or exceſſive pain; to ſpeak againf. decry, 7, 
or reproach with anda; 7 . 

EXCLAVMER, S. one that makes uſe of 
frequent exclamations; one that runs down, 
raiſes objections, and rails againſt a perſon or 
thing with vehemence or paſſion. I mut 
tell this paſſionate exclaimer. rn 

EXCLAMA'/TION, S. [Fr. of exclama- © 
tio, Lat.] a vehement ourery; à riiling or 
outrageous reproach of a perſon or thing; an 
emphatical utterance; a figure in rhetoric, 


wherein, by raifing the voice, and uſing an 


be 


e 


* 


we teſtify an uncommon warmth and paſſion 
of the mind, and expreſs the magnitude of 
the thing, Jn Printing and Grammar, a 
point placed after an exclamation, and mark- 
ed thus (I). f | 

EXCLA'MATORY, Adj. practiſing, or 
eonſiſting of exclamations, 

To EXCLU DE, v. A. [exclado, Lat.] 
to ſhut out, or binder from entrance; to de- 
bar of any privilege, or hinder a per ſon from 
par aking with another; to except to eny 
doctrine; to deny a perſon a right or enjoy- 
meut in any grant, 

EXCLU/SION, S. [Fr.] the act of ſhut- 
ting, out, or denying admiſſion; rejection, or 
not admitting a principle; an exception. In 
Natural Hiſtory, the hatching or letting the 
young out of the egg. Perfection and ma- 
turiiy for exclufion,”” Ray. | is” 

EXCLU'SIVE, Adj, [exclufif, exclufrve, 
Fr. from excl»ſus, Lat.] having the power to 
deny or hinder entrance or admiſſion 3 debar- 
ring from the enjoyment of a night, privi- 


lege, or grant; not taking into an account, | 


computation, or calculation ; excepting. 

To EXCO'GITATE, V. A. [excogita- 
tus, from excogito, Lat.] to find out or diſ- 
cover by thought, or intenſe thinking; to 
—_ cc Excogitated by the heathen,” 

ale. 45, 4 

To EXCOMMUNICATE, V. A. [er- 
communier, Fr. excommunico, low Lat.] to ex- 
elude or debar a perſon from having any 
fellowſhip with a viſible church, or at leaſt 
fr m pariakipg of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper. 

EXxCOMMUNICATION, S. [Fr.] an 
ecclefiaſtical cenſure or pun'ſhment, wheieby 
a perſon is denied the privileges of a church, 
or from communicating at the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper. The few inſtances, if 
not the total diſuſe of the power of excommu- 
nication in the eſtabliſhed church of late years, 
is an amiable inſtance of the benevolence of 
its rulers, apd ſhould not only raiſe admira- 
tion and praiſe, but likewiſe converſion and 
conformity. 2 5 | El 

To EXCO'RIATE, V. A. [of ex, Lat; 
off, and corium, a hide or ſkin] to flay, or 
ſtrip off the ſkin. | | 

EXCO'RIATION, S. loſs of fkin ; the 
aft of flayinę, or firipping off the ſkin. 

EXCORTICA/TION, S. {from ex and 
cortex, Lat. the bark of a tree] in Botany, 
the pulling or peel:-ng off the bark of trees, 

_ EX/CREMENT, S. [Fr. of excremen- 
tam, Lat.] that which is diſcharged at the 
natural paflage of the body. | 
ExXCREMENTAL, Adj, that which is 
of the nature of, or voided as, excrement, 
ExCREMENTYTIOUs, Adj. contain- 
Ing excrement; | 4 ; 


EXCRE/SCENCE, or EXCRE/SCEN- 


* InterjeRion, either expreſſed or underſtood, | ſuperfluous part growing out of another, 


contrary to 
the common production of nature. In Sur- 
gery, ſuperfluous and luxuriant fleſh: growing 
on the parts.of bodies of animals. EE 
EXCRE/SCENT, Adj. [Fr. excreſcens, 
Lat.] ſuperfluouſly of luxutiouſſy growing 
out of a thing. 6 
EXCRE'TION, S. [exeretio, Lat.] in 
Medicine, the act of ſeparating excrements 
and excrementitions humours from the ali- 
ments or blood, and elling or ejecting 
them from the body. 5 152 | ; 
EXCRE/TIVE, Adj. [excretrvns, Lat.] 
having the power of MF. vr or ejecting 
excrements, or excrementitious humours from 
the body. i | 
EXCRUY/CIABLE, Adj. [from excraciate] 
tormenting, or having the power of tore 
menting. f 


of excrucio, Lat.] to torture or torment, 


culpatus, Lat.] to clear from any accuſation, 
or from a charge of a crime or fault. 
EXCULPA'TION, S. an apology or vin- 


tion. : : F 
EXCU/RSION, S. [Fr. excurſam, Lat. 
tled path; a ramble z an expedition into dif- 
tant parts; a progreſs beyond the comngon 
limits and boundaries, Applied to the mind, 


perſon is treating of: 
EXCU/RSIVE, Adj. rambling; wander- 
ing; or deviating. 1 
EXCU'/SABLE, Adj. Fr.] that for which 
any apology may be made, and admitted, 
EXCU/SABLENESS, S. the quality 


pardoned, 

EXCU/SATORY, Adj. pleading in ex- 
cuſe; afligning a motive which may remove 
blame, and vindicate a perſon's conduct. 

To EXCU'SE, V. A. fexcuſer, Fr. excte 


ſo, Lat.] to leſſen guilt, by aſſigning ſome 


circumſtance which may render the commiſ- 
fion of a fault leſs blameable z to diſcharge 


by without blame; to make an apology, de- 
fence, or vindication, in order to wipe off 
any aſperſion, or clear from any imputation. 

EXCUYSE, S. an apology or plea offered 
in a perſon's vindication; a reaſon or motive 
aſſigned to juſtify from accuſation or guilt, 

EX CU/SELESS, Adj. without any mo- 
tive or reaſon; to free 7 


ment. 


EXCU'SER, S. on#who pleads for, or one 
_ forgives or paſſes by the faults of, ano» 
er, : 5 . , 
To EXCU'SS, V. A. [excuſſus, Lat.] 


CY, S. [excreſcence, Fr, excreſcens, Lat.] a 


in Law, to ſeize and detain a perſon's pro- 


e original form of a thing, or 


To EXCRU'CIATE, v. A.'[excraciatus,- 
To EXCU'LPATE, V. A. [from ex and 


dication of one charged with a fault; an en- 
deavour to vindicate a peiſon from an accuſa- 


of excurſo, Lat.] an attempt to leave a ſet- 


a digreſſion cr departure from the ſubjet a 


which renders a thing a fit object of being 


a perſon from a duty or obligation; to paſs 


* 


rom blame or puniſu - 


E X E 

perty, 4e Unleſs his goods and eſtate be firſt 

a= Ayliffe. 5 

f CU s SIGN, 8. Lercuſſo, Lat.] the 

act of ſeizing, * If upoff an excuſſion, there 

be not goods to ſatisfy.” Ayliffe. 5 
EXE/CRABLE, Adj. I Fr. ] ſo deteſtable, 


abomihable, or wicked, as' to deſerve to be 


curſed. "Figuratively, very bad. * 
EXE CRABLVY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to deſerve to be accutſed, Figuratively, 
— in a very bad manner; hate- 
ully. 
To EX/ECRATE, V. A, ſexecratus, of 
execror, Lat.] to curſe as an object contain- 
ing the moſt abominable, deteſtable, and 
wicked qualities, Figuratively, to deteſt ; to 
abominate. 
EXECRA/TION, S. a curſe; an impre- 
cation; or wiſhing ſome evil to a perſon or 


ng. | h 
To EXE'CUTE, V. A, [executer, Fr. ex- 
ecutus, of exequor, Lat.] to diſcharge or per- 
| form a commiſſion or duty; to put a law, 
or any thing planned, in practice; to put to 
death, according to the ſentence of the law. 
EXECU!'TION, S.' the performance or 
practice of a thing; action. In Law, the 
laſt act in cauſes of debt, wherein power is 
given to the plaintiff ta ſeize the defendant's 
goods and body; death inflicted by law; 
death; ' ſlaughter. | N 
EXECU/TIONER, S. he that puts in 
act; he that inflicts puniſhment on an of- 
"fender; the perſon or inſtrument by which 
any thing is performed. | 
EXECU'TIVE, Adj. having the quality 
of executing or performing. Active, or put- 
ting into execution, oppoſed to deliberative 
or legiſlative. 3 
ECU TER, 8. at performs any 
"thing planned; he that executes a deſign; 
a perſon who inflis the puniſhment ſen- 
tenced by the law. Deliver over to exe- 


cuters. Shak. ; 


XE CUT OR, S. a perſon who is no- 
minated by a teſtator to perform the arti- 
cles contained in his will. 5 

EXE/CUTORSHIP, 8. the office of a 
perſon appointed executor by a teſtator. 

- EXE'CUTRIX, S. a woman intruſted 
with the performance of the will of a teſtator. 

EXEGE/SIS, S. [Gr. a word uſed as an 
explication of another: Thus in the words 
c Abba, Father,” uſed in ſcripture, the 
word father is the exegeſit, or explanation of 
the Syriac word abba. Likewiſe a diſcourſe 
or comment to explain any book or author's 
writings. „ ; 

EXEGE/TICAL, Adj. [efeyerue;, Gr.] 
_ explaining ; by way of explanation. 

. EXE'MPLAR, S. [Lat.] a model, pat- 
tern, or original to be imitated. 

EXE MPLARINESS, S. the fate of be- 
ing propoſed as a pattern, and werthy of imi- 
tation. | y 


| „ 
EXEMPLARV, Adj. worthy of bei 
propoſed as a pattern for the imitation 4 
others, applied both to perſons and things. 
Such as may deter and give warning to o- 
thers, applied to puniſhments. Remarkable. 


EXEMPLIFICATTION, S. a giving an 


example, In Law, the giving a copy or 
draught of an original record. 

To EXE'MPLIFY, V. A. [exemplum ind 
' flo, Lat.] to illuſtraie, explain, or enforce 


by an example or inſtance. In Law, to 1ran- 


ſcribe or copy. | 

To EXE'MPT, V. A. [exemptus, Lat. 
bought off] to free from any obligation or 
duty; to privilege. 3 

EXE MPT, Adj. freed from ſervice, of- 
fice, obligation, duty, or tax, by privilege ; 
not liable to, | | 

EXE/MPTION, S. [from ex and emptiv, 
Lat.] freedom from any ſervice, obligation, 
tax, burthenſome employment, or law. 


EXPF/QUIAL, Adj. [from exequiee, Lat. 


belonging to a funeral or burial, 
EX/EQUIES, S. [it has no fingular, 
from exequiz, Lat.] funeral rites or cere- 
monies. © The tragical end of the two bro- 
thers, whoſe exequies.”” Dryd. 
EXERCENT, Adj. [exercens, Lat.] prac- 
tiſing; following any trade, employment, or 
vocation. Ever exercent advocate. Ayliffe, 
EX/ERCISE, S. [exerciſe, Fr. exercitium, 
Lat.] a motion of the limbs or action of 
the , conſidered as conducive and neceſ- 
ſary to health; ſomething done by way of 
amuſement; an ation by which the body 
is formed to gracefulneſs and ſtrength; any 
practice by which a perſon is rendered ſkil- 
ful in the performance of a duty or diſci- 
pline. The exerciſe of the ſoldicrs.” Uſe 
or actual application and practice of a thing; 
employment; any thing required to be per- 
formed as a taſk; an application of the 
mind to ſtudy. | 


To EXF/RCISE, v. A. ſexercice of er- 


ercer, Fr. exerceo, Lat.] to employ the mind 


in conſidering an object; to uſe ſuch acti- 


on of the body as is neceſſary to keep the 
fluids in motion, and preſerve health; ts, 
train or teach a perſon any diſcipline by fre- 
quent practice; to taſk, employ, or keep 
buſy ; to practiſe; to exert, or put in prac- 
tice, © To exercrſe dominion over them.“ 
Mart. xx. 25. To practiſe the different evo- 
lutions of an army, in order to attain ſkill 
in military diſcipline. ENS 
EXERCVSER, S. one who acts, per- 
forms, or practiſes. | 
_ EXERCITA/ TION, S. [Fr. of exerci- 
ratio, Lat.] exerciſe; practice; a frequent 
repetition of the-ſame action. 
| To EXE/RT,.:V. A. ſexertus, of exero, 
Lat.] to uſe wien an application of torce, 
vehemence, ot vigour ; to put forth or per- 
form. To apply Rrength, ſorce, or vigour, 


uſed with a reciprocal pronoun. 
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' from the river Ex, on which it ſtands. It 


* EXF/RTION, S. the act of bringing in- 
to action, including the idea of force, ve- 
kemence, ſtrengtb, or vigour. | 
| EXE/SION, S. [excſus, of exedo, Lat. to 
eat out] the act of eating out, or eating a 
way. through. Theophraſtus denieth the 
arten of vipers through the belly of the 
„em. Bron. . 
EXESTUATTION, S. [exeftuatus, Lat.] 
a fermentation or violent internal commo- 
tion of the particles of a body; an ebulli- 
tion or efferveſcence. The inward ex:ftu- 
ations of the blood. Boyle. 


, 


E'XETER, S. the Auguſta of the Ro- 


mans, Iſca of Ptolemy, and Antoninus's 
Caer-efk, or Pen-caer of the ea and 
the Exancefter of the Saxons, afterwards ab- 
breviated to Exceſter and Exeter; fo called 


is the capital of Devonſhire, and called the 
London of the W. there being no city be- 
tween it and the Land's-end; which is 108 
miles diſtant. It is walled round, and was 
the ſeat of the Weſt Saxons. Here ſeveral, 
Roman coins and other antiquities have been 
dug up. Formerly there were ſo many mo- 
naſteries in the place that it was called Monk- 
ton, Beſides chapels, and five large meet- 
ing- houſes, here are ſtill twenty churches in 
the city and ſuburbs; among which is the 
cathedral of St, Peter, where it is common 
to ſee hundreds of people at morning- ſervice 
by fix, ſummer and winter. This is a mayor- 
town, and county of itſelf, which ſends two 
members to parliament, Ir has a long bridge 
over the Ex, with houſes on both ſides. 
Here are four principal ftreets, (one of which 


is called the High - ſtreet) all centering in the | 


middle of the town, and called Caxfox, a 


corrupiion, ſays my author, of the old Nor- 


man quatre voix for woyes, i. e. the four 
ways, though it would rather ſeem to be 
earreau, the ſquare, Here is plenty of water, 
which is conveyed by pipes; and an old 
caſtle called Rougemont, where the aſſizes 
ate kept. In this city and ſuburbs are ho- 
ſpitals, a work -houſe, alms- houſes, and cha- 
rity-ſchcols, together with a county-infirmary, 
of late erection. Formerly ſhips could load 
and unload at the water-gate; but the navi- 
gation having been obſtructed, ſluices and 
gates have been ſince made by act of par- 
liament; ſo that veſſels of 1 50 tons can 
come up to the quay, In this town 1s a 
br:sk trade, particularly in ſerges; and here 
are twelve compan'es. It is the ſee of a 
biſhop, which Edward the Confeſſor tran- 
ſlated hither from Crediton, Topſham, fix 
miles below the town, may be looked upon 
as the port of Exeter, It gives title of carl 
to a branch of the Cecil family,. It hes 
twelve miles N. of the Engliſh channel, and 
2372 W. of London. The weekly markets 
dere are on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and an- 


f 


E X H 
nual fairs on Aſh- Wedneſday, Whitſun⸗ 
Monday, Auguſt 1, and December 6, for 
horned cattle, horſes, and almoſt every com- 
modity. Of all theſe the Lammas fair is the 
a. confiderable for ſerges and woollen 

uffs. ow” 

To EXFO/LIATE, v. A. [of ex and 
gong Lat. a leaf] in Surgery, to ſcale a 
one. 

EXPO LIATION, S. the act of ſcaling 
a bone ; or the ſtate of a bone which breaks 
off in ſcales, ED | | 

EXFO'LIATIVE, Adj. that which has 
the power of ſcaling a bone, or of produ- 
cing exfoliation. | | | 

EXHA'LABLE, Adj. [from Exbale] tha 
which may be raiſed; conſuméd, or it. 
perſed in fumes or exhalations. ; 


EXHALA/TION, 8. ſexbalaris, Lat.] 
ubtle corpyſcles or 


fuine, conſiſting of dry, 
effluvia, looſened fiom hard terreſtrial bo- 
dies, eitlier by the heat of the ſun, agita- 
tion of the air, the electticity of the at- 
moſphere, or ſome other cauſe, aſcending 
by the laws of hydroſtaties, or the repulſive 
or eleCtrical quality of the ait, to a certain 
height in the atmoſphere, where they mix 
with other vapours, and form clouds, c. 


The act of exhaling, or ſending forth eflu- 
via or exhalations, | 


To EXHA'LE, V. A. [exbalo, Lat.] to 
draw forth or emit effluvia or exhalations. 
Figuratively, but improperly, to exhauſt, 
dry up, or diſperſe any moiſture in ſteanis 
or fumes, ; 

EXHALLEMENT, S. an effluvium ; a 
vapour; an exhalation, 5 

To EXHAU'ST, V. A. [exhauftus, of 
exhauric, Lat.] to driin any fluid or li- 
uor; to d. out till nothing remains. 


tire waſte, or conſumption, 


EX HAU'STLESS, Adj. not to be emp- 


tied, drained, drawn dry, or totally coti- 
ſumed, | 

To EXHVBIT, V. A. [exbibitus, Lat. 
of exhibeo, Lat.] to offer to view or uſe; 
to propoſe in a full aſſembly, or public 
manner, f : 

EXHIBITER, S. he that offers any thing 
as a charge or accuſation in 4 public man- 
ner; he that expoſes any curioſity, natural or 
artificial, to public view. | 
EXHIBITION, S. [Fr. exbib:tio, Lat.] 
the act of diſplaying, explaining, or ren- 
dering viſible and ſenſible; the act of expoſing 


to public view, In Law, the bringing a 


charge or accuſation againſt a perſon in a 


public or open court. Allowance, falary, 


or penſion. Driven to live in exile on a 

ſmall exhibition. Swift, ors 
EXHI'BITIVE, Adj. containing a'repre- 

ſeniaiioa or dilplay, ; 


* 


EXHAU'STION, S. the act of drain- 
ing, or drawing dry. Figuratively, an en- 


* 


en * 2 Sa. wa 
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tence. 


„ 
re EXHVLARATE, v. A. [exbilaratus, 


of enbilaro, L. at.] to theer, 
ſpire with'gaiety. ; 


a vs or in- 
*BXHILARA!TION, S. the act of inſpir- 


ing with'cheerfulneſs.or joy; the ſtate of a 


ſon inſpired with joy or gaiety, applied to 
- ſenſation of pleaſure, wich” is, eſs than 
joy, but of ſome affinity with it. 


To EXHO'RT, v. A: ſexborter, Fr. of 


; exborta, Lat.] to induce a perſon to the per- 


formance of a thing or duty, by laying the 
motive of it, and its confequences, before 


2 perſon ;' to call upon a perſon to perform, 


or remind him of his duty. We beſeech 
and exborr you by the Lord Jeſus. 1 7 


A * : 
EXHORTATTION, S. [Fr. exhortatio, 
Lat.] the motive which can induce a perſon 
to perform any duty; the act of laying ſuch 
motives beſore a perſon as may incite him to 

orm a duty. "ke, gs 
EXHO'RTATORY, Adj. containing mo- 
tives to incite a perſon to perform a duty. 

EXHO RT ER, S. one who endeavours to 

perſuade or incite a perſon to perform a duty, 
 EX/IGENCE, or EX'IGENCY, [exigens, 

Lat.] a want, neceſſity, er diftreſs, which 

demands immediate aſſiſtanee and relief ; any 

preſſing, want, diſtreſs, or ſudden occaſion. 

EX/IGENT, S. [eigen, Lat.] a preſſing 
buſineſs; want; or an affair which requires 
immediate aſſiſtance and relief. 


ExiGU/Try, S. [exiguiras, Lat.] ſmall- | 
| Pabec, Gr. the navel.) In Surgery, a rupturq 


neſs ; littleneſs ; Nlerderneſs. 


! 


EXI'GUOUS, Adj. [exiguur, Lat. exigu, 


Fr.] ſmall, minute, applied to ſize. 

'XILE, S. [exil, Fr. exilium, Lat. 
though now univerſally accented on the firſt, 
it formerly was accented indifferently on 
either ſyllable] the flate of a perſon who is 
driven from his country, with an order not 
to return,” - . 

To EXILE, V. A. [formerly accented on 
the laſt, by Dryden on both ſyllables, and at 


preſent on the firſt ſyllable only] to expel or 


drive a'perſon from a country, with a ſhit 
prohibition not to return during life, or within 
a certain time. Figuratively, to expel or ba- 
niſh any bad or good quality from the mind. 
„ His brutal manners from his breaſt exi/'d."* 
„ „ Expell'd and ea d. D yd. 

. X/ILEMENT, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
baniſhed his country, - fs 
© EXILVTION, S. [exilitio, Lat.] the att 

of ſpringing and ftretching out with vehe- 
mence and ſoddenneſs; exploſion. Will 
“ not take fire with noiſe and exilition. 
Fr EEO. et 262% 

To EXIST, V. N. [exifter, Fr, of ex; 
Lat.] to be; to have actual being or #xiſ- 


EXIST ENC . or EXVSTENCY, S. La- 


Ii tence, Fr, -exiftentia; 4 that whereby a 
| Thing has an actual being; the ſtatt or being; 


 4Ryal or real fruition of being, 


Ek x O 
EXVSTENT, Adj. [exiflant, Fr. exifem, 
8 being; in actual fruition of being. 
ISTIMA'TION, S. exiſtimatio, Lat.] 
opinion, eſteem, reputation, or the opinion 


the public has of a man's talents, abilities, 


and virtues. 4 : 
EXIT, af ng third perſon fingular pre- 
ſent of exe, Lat. to go out] in Theatrical 


Writings, implies that a' perſon js gone out 
of fight, or off the flage. 
departure from life; death; a paſſing or paſ- 
ſage out of any place. Ys 


EX/ODUS, or EX oD, s. [at out, and 
odog, Gr. a way or paſſage] the ſecond book of 


the old Teſtament wrote by Moſes, ſo called 
by the Septuagint tranſlators, becauſe it con- 


tains the departure of the Iſraelites from 


nerd deſides which, it comprehends the 
hiſtory of Moſes's birth, education and flight 3 
the oppreſſions of the Iſraelites in Egypt 
Moſes's return from Media; his commiſſion 
to Pharaoh; the plagues he wrought in 
Egypt; the departure of the Jews; their 
paſſage through the Red-Sea and the Wil- 
derneſs ; the manner of giving the law; the 


erection of the tabernacle, and celebration of 


the ſecond paſſover; and contains the tranſ- 
actions of 145 years, beginning from the 
death of Joſeph in the 236gth year of the 
world, and 1631, before Chriſt, The Jews 
call it Yeele Semoth, i. e. theſe names, from 
the two firſt words in the Hebrew, | 
EXO'MPHALUS, S. [from 2g and e- 


in the navel. | 
To EXO'NERATE, v. A. [exoneratus, 
of exonero, Lat.] to unload; to diſburthen; 
to free from any thing which is troubleſome 
en account of its weight, 
EXONERA'TION, S. the act of diſbur- 
thening, or getting rid of a thing which op - 
preſſes by its weight, 8 ? 
E'XORABLE, Adj, [Fr. of exorabilis, 
Lat.] to be moved by prayer or entreaty, 
EXO'RBITANCE, or EXO'RBITAN- 


CY, S. exorbitant, Fr.] the act of going out 


of the common track or road; a groſs or enor- 
mous deviation from the rules of virtue 5 
boundleſs deprzvity. BOS © 255 

EXO'RBITANT,. Adj, [Fr. of ex and 


| orbite, Lat.] leaving or quitting any rule pre- 


ſcribed, but more eſpecially thoſe of virtue or 


morality ; not comprehended in any law. 


© Cauſes exorbitant, and ſuch as their laws 


| had not provided for. 'Hoote, Enormous ; 


immoderate ; exceſſive; beyond bounds, © 80 
endleſs and exorbitant axe the deſi: es of men. 


Swift. 


* 


To EXO'RBITATE, V. N. [from ex 


and. orbite, Lat. ] to, leave any track, path, or 
road preſcribed. To quit its orbit, applied 
to a planet. The planets would have— 


ſometimes exorbirgzed beyond the diſtance of 
ks 


Saturn, Bent, 
Ag. 2 ode 
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evil ſpirits by ufing ſme holy name; to free 
a perſon from the influence of evil ſpirits by 
religious ceremonies, = 
EXO RCISM, S. [xZopxicuecc, Gr.] the 
form of adjuration, or religious ceremonies 
made uſe of to free a perſon from the influ- 


- ence of evil ſpiriis. 


EXO'/RCIST,S. een, Gr.] one who, 
by adjurations, prayers, c. pretends to drive 
away evil ſpirits, | Eg, 

 EXO'RDIUM, 8. LEW) in Oratory, the 
beginning or opening of a ſpeech, in which 
the audience is prepared to hear what follow 
with attention. 8 


T0 EXO RISE, v. A. [efopitw, Or.] to 
aqdjure by ſome holy name; to drive away 


EXOSTO!'SIS, S. from e and ect, Gr. 


a bone] any unnatural p: otuberance of a 
bone. 
EXO!TIC, Adj. [ern, Gr.] foreign; 


not produced in our own country. 


EXO TIC, S. a foreign plant, or a plant 
growing, or imported from abroad. 

To EX PA ND, V. A. [expando, Lat.] to 
ſpread, or lay open like a net or cloth ; to di- 
late. | 

EXPANSE, S. [exfanſum, of expando, 
Lat.] a body widely extended, and having no 
inequalities on its ſurſace; a ſurface ; extent. 

EXPANSIBCLIT V, S. capableneſs of be- 
ing expanded or ſtretched out to greater di- 
menſions. Ry 

EXPA!NSIBLE, Adj, capable to be ſtretch- 


ed to a large extent. 


EXPANSION, S. diſtance or ſpace ab- 
ſtractedly confidered, and diſtinguiſhed from 
extenſion, which implies, according to Locke. 
c diſtance only when applied to the ſolid 
parts of matter.“ In Metaphyſics, the idea 
of laſting and perſevering diſtance, all the 
parts whereof exiſt together, In Phyſics, the 
act of dilating, firetching, or ſpreading out 
a body, whereby its bulk or dimenſion is en- 
creaſed, whether internally by elaſticity, or 
externally by rarefaction. Figuratively, the 
Nate of a thing which takes up more ſpace 
than it uſed to do; the act of ſpreading out 


thing; extent; or fpace to which any thing 
zs ſpread or extended. : 


EXPANSIVE, Adj. having the power to 
ſpread or extend to a large ſpace, : 

To EXPA'TIATE, V. A. [expatiatus, 
Lat. of expatior, Lat.] to rove or lange with- 


out confinement- or regard; to preſcribe li- 


mits; to enlarge, or treat of in a copious 
manner, 


To EXPE'CT, v. A. [expets, Lat. ] to 
Jook out after; to have an apptehenſion of 


future good or evil; to wait or ftay for a per- 


ſon's coming. ne 

EXPE/CTABLE, Adj that which may be 
imagined to be produced by, or to come from. 
« Spiritual operations are not expefable from 
ice. £rown, e 
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S. Iexpectant, Fr.] the at or ſtate of à per- 
ſon Who waits for the coming ef another 3 
ſomething waited for; hope; or that which 
people had formed vaſt hopes from, 115 
EXPEC/TANT, Adj. [Fr.] waiting in 
hopes of the arrival of a perſon, time, ot 
thing, or of ſucceeding another in any office. 
The expect᷑ant heir,” Swifl. . 
EXPEC'TANT, S. [Fr. expefans, Lat. 
one who waits for the arrival of a period 
time, perſon, or thing, or the ſucceſſion to 
any place; or is dependent on the promiſes 
and 3 of another. OT I 
EXPECTA'TION, S. [ Fr, expectatio 
Lat.] the act of the mind, whereby it . 
t nowledge of ſomething not preſent, but 
waits in hopes ef its arrival; the ſtate of a 
perſon, who waits for the arrival of any per- 
ſon, period, or thing; dependence on the 
promiſes and favours of another for future 
good. Wait thou only upon God, for all 
my pi e 0 _ nay Eſal. Ixii 5. 
e object which orm great hopes of 
the Mcſliab. Wh, —— 
25 be called the ſeed of woman. Par. 
ft. | 


bg 


has hopes of, preferment in a ſtate; one 
who waits fer the arrival of a perion, thing, 
or period, _ mon 

To EXPEC!/TORATE, V. A. {from ex, 
Lat. out of, and pectus, pectoris, Lat, the 
breaſt] to void phlegm, or other matter 
which obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs; by 


| covghing, hauſting, or ſpitting. 


EXPECTORA'TION, S. the act of diſ- 
charging any excrementitious matter from the 


from phlegm," or any viſcid matter, which 
obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs, or ſtreigh- 
tens the breaſt, | 
EXPEC'TORATIVE, Adj. having the 
quality to promote the cleanſing the breaſt or 
lungs of phlegm, or other viſcid matter, 
which obfruQs the veſſels of the lungs, + 
EX PE/DIENCE, or EXPE'/DIENCY, 8. 


means to the attaiment of an end, 


attain an particular end. 


means hit upon on a ſudden to ward off any 


calamity or diftreſs, or elude any puniſh- 
ment, a 5 


per to attain an end. 3 2 
To EXPEDITE, v. A. [expeditus, of ex- 
pedio, Lat. ] to free from any obſtruction or 
impediment; to haſten or quicken ; te diſ- 
patch or iſſue from a public office. 


performed ſoon; nimble o active. 


EXPE'CTANCE, or EXPECTANCY, 


“ Why our great exfeFation 


EXPE'CTER, S. one who. waits for, or 


breaft ; the evacuating. or freeing the breaſt 


[exfedient, Fr.] the fitneſs on. propriety of a 
- EXPE/DIENT, Adj. [Fr.] proper ta 


EXPE!DIENT, S. [Fr.] a mean proper 
to promote or forward an end; a ſhift, or 


EXPE'DIENTLY, Adv. in a manner pos 


E'XPEDITE, Adj. [expeditus, Lat.] quick; ; 


of * : . 
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EXPEDITELY, Adv. with quickneſs, 
readineſs, or haſte, | Ty | 
- EXPEDITION, S. [Fr.] quicknefs, ap- 
plied to time or motion. A march or vayage 
with intent to attack an enemy. 

To EXPEL, v. A. [expello, Lat.] do drive 
out, or make a perſon quit à place by force. 
To ejett or throw out, applied to the animal 
functions. . 
EXxPENCE, S. [expenſur, Lat.] coſt; 


charges; money laid out for any uſe. 
„ EX 


PE/Nb, v. A. [expende, Lat.] to 

lay out or ſpend money. g 
EXPE/NSELESS, Adj, without coft or 
charge : without ſpending 3 
EXPENSIVE, Adj. given to ſpend money; 
prodigal; extravagant, applied to a perſon, 
Coſtly ; requiring money, applied to things. 


Liberal, generous, giving money freely, in a 


good fedſe. * This requires an active, ex- 
e, and indefatigable goodneſs.” Sprat. 
* EXPENSIVELY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 


as requires the ſpending rauch money. 


© EXPE/NSIVENESS, S. the act of profuſe- 
reſs, or ſpenting money immoderately ; dear- 
neſs, or ſtanding a perſon in a great ſum, 
EXPERIENCE, S. Fr. experientia, Lat.] 
practice; frequent trial; knowledge gained 
dy frequent practice, and obſervation on the 


common occurrences of life. 
To EXPERIENCE, V. A. to try, or 


practiſe; to know by practice. 
EXPERIENCED, Part. ſkilful or wiſe by 
Frequent practice or experience, _ s 
' EXPE/RIENCER, S. one who makes fre- 


quent trials or experiments, 


EXPERIMENT, S. [-xperimenter, Fr, 
experimentum, Lat.] trial of any thing ; a trial 
made of the refult of certain applications and 
motions of bodies, in order to diſcover their 


effects, their laws, and relations, or to be 


able to arrive at the true cauſe of the pbzno-: 
mon occaſioned thereby. | 
To EXPERIMENT, V. A. [experimenter, 
Fr.] to try, to diſcover by trial. 
EXPERIMENT AL, Adj. [Fr.] pertain- 
ing to, or built vpon experiments; known 
by trial and experiment. Experimental pbilo- 


Jophy, is that which deduces the laws of na- 


ture, the 'properties and powers of bodies, 


andi their actions on each other, by ſenfible 


experiments and trials made with that view. 


-  JFEXPERVMENTALLY, Adv. by experi- 
ence; by trial; by having been ſenſible, 
© .EXPERIMENTTER, S one who. 

- philoſophical experiments. 
EXPERT, Adj. [ Fr. expertus, Lat.] fil- 


* 


i. 


fol, or knowing in any particular office, att, 
or buſineſs ; dexterous, Ufed with in before 
the object of kill, but with of by Pope. 
„ Expert of arme.“ Odyſſey. This may be 
owing to the author's imagining it to be de- 
rived from expers, Lat, Which governs a ge- 
nicive, but "is uſed in a different Ggnifica- 

3 1 — * | 


* 
Don. 
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XP ; 
EXPE/RTLY, Adv. in fuch a manner as 
diſcovers ſkill, 55 | > 

EXPE'/RTNESS, S. ſkill or knowledge in 
any affair or undertaking. | fs 
ExPIABLE, Adj. (kom expiate] capable 
of being atoned, rendered kind or propitious 
by ſuffering or puniſhment, . 19 8 
To EXPIATE, V. A. [expier, Fr. expia- 
tus, of 'expio, Lat.] to make ſatisfaction or 
atonement for fins, by ſuffering the puniſh- 
ment due to them, or by ſubſtituting ſome. - 
thing equivalent to, er inſtead of them; to 
avert the threats of an omen or prodigy. 
EXPIA“TION, S. [expiatio, Lat.] any . 
ſuffering endured, or equivalent made, or ſa- 
crifice offered, to avert the puniſhment due 
to ſin, and to render the Deity propitious ta 
the offender, |; 
EX/PIATORY, Adj. having the power ta 
avert the divine wrath from puniſhing fins, 
EXPILA'TION, S. [expilatio, Lat.] rob- 
bery. In Law, the act of committing wafte 
2 lands to the loſs and prejudice of the 
NEIT» O 
EXPIRA/TION, 8. [expiratus, of expire, 
Lat.] in Medicine, that act by which the 
breath is forced out of the lungs; the laſt 
gaſp, of bfeath; vapour, breath, or the mat 
ter expired; the ceſſation or end of any period 
of cn, LM IT 
To EXPPRE, V. A. [expirer, Fr. expiro, . 
Lat.] to breathe out; to — out fumes, va- 
pours, or exhalations; to cloſe, conclude, or 
bring to an end; to periſh; to fly out with a 
blaſt, To cenclude, finiſh, or terminate, 
applied to time, or any period. | 
To EXPLAIN, V. A. [explano, Lat. ] to 
clear up any difficulty in a book or expreſſion 3 
to illuſtrate. : | | 
EXPLA/INABLE, Adj. that which may 
be rendered more eaſy or plain to the under- 
ſtanding. | | 
EXPLA'INER, S. ene who clears up any 
difficulty, or readers a thing more eaſy to ba 
underſtood, | | 
EXPLANATION, S. an illuftration or 
comment, whereby a paſſage is rendered more 
eaſy to be underftocd, | : 
EXPLA'NATORY, Adj. containing an 
illuftration, or ſuch remarks as render athing 
ealy to be underftocd. | : 
EX/PLETIVE, S. [expletivem, Lat. of 
expletus, from expleo, La-. ] a word which is 
uſed merely ta fill up a vacancy, or make up 
the number of feet ina verſe. Doe or does, are 


by modern poets eſteemed as mere ves, 
but if it be evident that they increaſe the force 


and energy of an expreſſion, and ſerve to di- 
ftinguith the tenſes of a verb, they can by no 
means deſerve the name, and ſhould berathcr 
looked on as auxiliary words, than ſuch as 
have no meaning. 


| EX/PLICABLE, Adj. that which may be 


explained, unde: ſtood, or tendered intelligible. 
|  Sgy3 CY 


| * 


/ 


EXP 


To EX/PLICATE, v. A. [explicatus, , reſpe& to che fun or air ; an interpretation; - 


Lat. of explico, Lat.] to unfold, © They 


.  explicate their leaves. Blackm. To explain, 


or render any difficulty more eaſy to be under- 

; Rood. - 
/ EXPLICA'!TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
opening, or unfolding, A eng- the act 
of explaining or rendering any difficult paſ- 
ſage or doQrine plainer or more eaſy to be 
underſtood ; the ſenſe given by an explainer 
an interpretation. : 

EX#PLICATIVE, Adj: having a tendency 

to explain, or render a thing more eaſy to be 
underſtood, | f 

" EXPLICA'TOR, S. one who expounds, 
or renders any difficulty more eaſy to be un- 
derſtood. | : 

 EXPLFCIT, Adi. [explicite, Fr. explicitus, 

Lat.] unfolded. Figuratively, plain, eaſy, 
obvious, "oppoſed to obſcure or implicit. 

EXPLICITLY, Adv, plainly ; directly; 
without implication or inference. 

To EXPLOꝶ DE, V. A. [exflode, Lat.] 
to drive out with contempt, calmour, and 
diſgrace, Figuratively, to reject with ſcorn, 

EXPLO/ DER, S. a perſon who ſhews con- 
tempt by hiſſing; ene who rejcts an opinion 
with deteſtation, or contempt. 

" EXPLOYT,S. Fr.] a defign accompliſhed; | 
a ſucceſsful and remarkable action in war. 

To EXPLO'RE, V. A. (oe, Lat.] to 
make trial of; to ſearch into by trials; to diſ- 
cover by examination; to try, in order to 
make diſcoveries. os 

+ EXPLOYSION, S. [explofio, Lat,] the act 
of drivinz out any thing with noife and vio- 
_ lence ; the noiſe made by the burſting or 

Griog of gunpowder. 

EXPLO/SIVE, Adj. driving out with 
noiſe and violence. | 7 

EXPO'NENT, 8. [ exponens, Lat.] in 
Arithmetic, the number which expreſſes 
how often a given power is to be divided by 
its root ere it be brought to unity, 

EXPONENTIAL, Adj. in Geometry, ap- 

plied to curves which paitake of the nature of 
algebraic curves, as conſiſting of a finite num- 
ber of terms, though they be indcterminate, 
and in ſome meaſure of the nature of tran- 
ſcendental curves, becauſe they cannot be al- 
_ gebraically conſtructed. e 1 
To EXPORT, V. A. to ſend goods from 
our own to fore gu countries for fale. 
EXPORT, S. a commodity ſent out of the 
kingdom to foreign parts. 
. EXPORTA'TION, S. the act or practice 
of ſending goods to foreign markets for ſale, 
EXPO'RTER, S. he that ſends commo- 


Gties to foreign countries. j , 
To EXPO'SE, V. A. [expoſer, Fr.] to lay 
open, ſubject, or make Als applied to ri- 
dicule, cenſure, examination, puniſhment, 
calamity, or danger. 

EXPOSPTION, S. [expyftur, Lat.] the 


ſituation ja which à thing is placed with 


| 


E XP 


comment, or treatiſe, to render the ſenſe of 
a writer more plain and intelligible, | 
EXPO/SITOR, S. Lat,] 6 ainer. 
TO EXPO'STULATE, V. N. 1 
latus, of expeſtulo, Lat.] to debate, reaſon, 


or argue with a perſon by way of complaint 


againſt ſomething. 1 
EXPOSTULA'TION, S. the act of rea- 
ſoning, or repreſenting a thing to another by 
way of complaint. yarn op 
EXPOSTULA'TOR, S. a perſon who ar- 
gues with, or brings a complaint to another. 
EXPO'STULATORY, Adj. containing 
the repreſentation of a complaint. 
EXPO/SURE, S. the act of laying open 


to public view and obſervation ; the ſtate of 


being ſubje& or liable to blame, puniſhment, . 
ridicule, or danger ; a fituation in which a 
thing lies open to the ſun and aii. 

To EXPOU'ND, V. A, Fexpone, Lat.] te 


lay open, in order to examine. He er- 
pounded both his pockets.” Hudib. The laſt 
ſenſe is a Latiniſm not to be imitated. 
EXPOU'NDER, S. one who explains. 
To EK PRESS, V. A. [expreſſus, of ex- 
primo, Lat. exprimer, Fr.] to repreſent in 
words, or by any of the imitative arts of 
poetry, ſculpture, or painting. To utter, 
applied ſolely to language. To declare one's 
ſentiments; to ſqueeze out; to force out by 


preflure ; to extort by violence. Halters 


and racks cannot s from thee— more 
than thy deeds,” TFohn/on, | 

EXPRE/SS, Adj. copied or bearing a 
near reſemblance, applied to the imitative 
arts of painting, drawing, ſculpture, and poetry, 
In dire& terms, applied to language. Clear, 
or without any ambiguity. of 

' EXPRE'SS, S. [expres, Fr.] a meſfenger 
ſent with expedition on purpoſe to deliver a 


in plain and direct terms, 

EXPRE/SSIBLE, Adj. that which may 
be uttered, or communicated by words ; that 
which may be forced out by ſqueezing. 


EXPRE/SSION, S. Fr.l the act of 


communicating an idea by language; the 
particular form, manner, or ſtile uſed in com- 
municating one's thoughts; a phraſe; the act 
of ſqueezing or forcing out any thing by preſ- 
ſare, In Painting, a natural and lively repre- 
ſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral 


human body, and all its parts, have the action 
fuitable to it: the face exhibits the ſeveral 


paſſions proper to the Ggures, and proper ob- 


fervation is had of the motions they impreſs 
on' the other external parts, 


EXPRESSIVE, Adj. having the power of 


uttering or repreſenting. 


EXPRE/SSIVELY, Adv. in a clear and 


dire& manner, applied to language. 


- 
EX- 
* 
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interpret, or explain any difhcult paſſage ; to 


particular meſſage; a meſſage; a declaration 


objects intended to be ſhewn, whereby the 
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\  EXPRE!SSIVENESS, S. the power of re- tus, Lat, of exſuſcito, Lat.] to rouſe, or ſtir 
- preſenting, or conveying ideas to the mind. [up 2 
. EXPRE/SSLY, Adv. in direct terms; EXT TAC V, S. See ECSTA. 
plainly; poſitively. 6.47 * EX'TANCY, S. [from ex, out, and flant, 
- EXPRE/SSURE, S. [from * ws, Lat.] Lat. ſtanding] the act or ſtate of riſing above, 
expreſſion, or the conveying ideas by lan- | or ſtanding out beyond other parts of a fur-- 
guage. «© More divine than breath or pen face. © The order of the little ærranßes. “ 
can tire expreſſurs to. Shak, Tbe form, or] Boyle. „ 
likeneſs deſcribed. © The exprefſure of his] EX'TANT, Adj. [extans, Lat.] flanding 
eye, forchead, Qc.“ Sbal. Mark or -jm- | out or above the other parts of the ſurface, 
preſſion. “ The expreſſure that it bears.” | That part of the teeth which is exrane 
Shot. , 24 above the gums. Ray, Public; not ſup- 
To E/XPROBRATE, V. A. [exprobra- | preſſed; ſtill to be met with, applied to 
; tur, of exprobeo, Lat.] to charge with a books. e 5 | 
thing. by way of reproach.;' to upbraid. To EXTA/TIC, or EXTA'TICAL, Adj. car- 
brate their ſtupidity Brown. rying or tending to ſomething without; 
- EXPROBRA'TION, S. à reproachful | turous, or elevating to the higheſt degree of 
accuſation. ** A denial with ſcorn, a taunt- | joy 235 1 | 
ing erprobration. South, - „ Adj. [extemporali 
70 EXPRO/PRIATE, V. A. [from ex Lat.] ſudden ; without any 1 ” 
| and proprius, Lat.] to alienate; to reſign | premeditation, EL | 
one's property to a thing; to make a thing _EXTE/MPORALLY, Adv. quickly 3 
no longer one's own, When you have re- without any preceding ſtudy or preparation. 
figned, or rather configned, your expropriated| EXTEMPORA/NEOUS, Adj. [ axcempo- 
will to Gop."*: Boyle, „ | raneus, Lat.] occafioned; fudden; not allow- 
EXPU'LSION, S. the act of driving out; | ing or. giving any time for preparation or pre- 
the ſtate of a perſon driven out from a place. | meditation. 
_ EXPU'LSIVE, Adj, having the power off EXTE'MPORARY, Adj. [extemporavius, 
driving or forcing out. , Lat. ] ſudden ; quick; formed without ſtudy, 
To EX PU/NGE, V. A. [expungo, Lat.] | preparation, or premeditation. 
to blot or rub out. Figuratively, to efface, | EXTEMPORE, Adv. ſuddenle; with- 
or annibilate. : out previous thought or ſtudy ; without pre- 
'EXPURGA'TION, S. [expurgatio, Lat. ] | meditation. Sometimes uſed as an adject.ve. 
the act of purging or cleanfing, Figuratively, “ A long ertempere diſſęrtation. Spec. No. 
purification from bad mixtures, or from error 247. „ 5 
and falſehood. * Arts and learning want ex- To EX TE MPORIZE, V. A, to ſpeale - 
7 ation. Brovun. | a 5 without premeditation. 6 The extemporizing 
'EXPU'RGATORY, Adj. employed in | faculty is never more out of its element thaa 
clearing away what is noxious, erroneous, or | in the pulpit,” South. | 
amiſs. 


| | To EX'TEND, v. A. [extends, Lat. ] to 
- EX/QUISITE, Adj. [exquiſitus, Lat.] ſtretch. out towards any part; to ſpread; to 
ſearched out with care; ſo excellent or per- | enlarge the ſurface of a thing, To encreale, 
fe& as to ſhew great care in the ſearch, or] applied to force, ſtrength, or duration. To 
great exactneſs and labour in the production; communicate, or impart. In Law, to ſeize. 
ſuperlative, © With exquiſite malice. X. EXTENDER, S. the perſon, or means, 
Charles. FH x I dy which any thing is retched, ' * 
 EX/QUISITELY, Adv. perfectly; accy-} EXTE'NDIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
rately; compleatly; in ſuch a manner as] made wider or longer, | ; 
ſhews no ſmall pains in the diſcovery or pro-“ EXTE'/NDLESSNESS, S. an unlimited, 
Auction. | ö or unbounded extenſion. 1 
 EX/QUISITENESS, nicety; perfection; EXTENSIBVLITY » S, the quality of 
owing to great care and pains. being made wider or longer. 
© . EXSU'CTION, S. [ex and ſuctio, Lat.]F EXTE/NSIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
the act of draining or drawing out by ſuck-| ffretched wider or longer; capable of includ- 
ing. © After this firſt exſuction. Boyle, ing or comprehending more ideas. g 
. - EXSUDAYTION, 8. (OI of ex-} EXTENSIBLENESS, the quality of be- 
ſude, Lat] the act of diſcharging by ſweat. | ing ſtretched wider or longer. „ 
To ESU DER, v. A. [exſudo, Lat.] tof EXTENSION, S. [extenfio, Lat.] the 
diſcharge by ſweat; to diſtil; or exhale- act of enereaſing the length or breadth of a 
To EXSUF/FOLATE, V. A. [ ſafßolar, thing; the ſtate of a thing where length e 
Ital.] to whiſper, or buz in the ear. Such | breadth is encreafed, In Phyfics, the diftance _ 
exſuſfolate and blown ſurmiſes.”* Shak, A between the extremes of a ſolid body. , 
word peculiar to the author quoted, EXTE'NSIVE, Adj. wide; large. 
To EXSU/SCITATE, V. A. [exſuſcita-F EXTENSIVELY, Adv. widely; large'y, 
| | | | EXTE/NSIVENESS, 
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EXTENSIVENESS, S. largeneſs ; wide- 

; diffuſiveneſs. o 

EXTENSOR, S. in Anatomy, a muſcle 
by wbich any limb is extended. 

EXTE'NT, S. [extentus, Lat. ] the diſtance 
between the extremities of athing ; the ſpace 
| filled; communication; diſtribution. In Law, 
an execution, or ſeizure of a perſon's goods. 
To EX'TENUATE, V. A. [extenuatus, 
Lat.] to make ſmall, narrow, or ſlender; to 
make lean. 

EXTENUA/TION, 8. [ extenuatus, Lat.] 
the act of repreſenting things leſs ill than they 
are. Mitigation or alleviation, applied to pu- 
niſhment. A loſs of fleth, or decay of the 
body, in Medicine. ; | 

EXTE'/RIOR, Adj. [Lat. exterieur, Fr.] 
outward ; external; not eſſential. 

To EXTERMINATE, V. A. [extermi- 
natus, of extermino, Lat.] to root out; to 
deſtroy utterly. To explode and exterminate 
rank atheiſm,” Bent. 

EXTERMINA'TION, S. [exterminatis, 
Lat.] total deſtruction. Whether diſplant- 
ing, or extermination of people. Bacon. 

EXTERMINA “TER, S. [Lat.] the per- 
ſon who lays waſte a country, or utterly de- 
ſtroys its inhabitants. | 

To EXTE'RMINE, V. A. | extermino, 
Lat.] to deſtroy; to put an end to. Your 
ſorrow and my grief —were both extermined. 
Shak. © ; | 

EXTERNAL, Adj. eutward ; from with- 
out; outward appearance; or that which ap- 

ars to the fight, 

EXTE'RNALLY, Adv, outwardly, _. 

EXTILLA'TION, S. [from ex and ftillo, 
Lat, to fall in drops] the act of falling in 
drops. Extillation of putrefying juices,” 
Derb. | | 

To EXTV/MULATE, V. A, [extimulatus, 
of extimulo, Lat.] to prick or incite. Ex- 
timulates and incites unto expulſion.” Brown, 

EXTIMULA'TION, S. pungency ; or the 
power exciting motion, ſenſation, or action. 
4 Things inſipid, without any extimulation. 
- Bacon. | 


E/XTINCT, Adj. [extin@us, Lat.] quench- 


> 


ed or put out, applied to fire. At a ſtop, |paſſage. 
without any ſurvivors, applied to ſucceſſion. | EX/TRACT, Part. drawn out; ſeparated . 
| from. | | 


EX'TRA/CTION, S. [extractio, Lat.] in : 


Aboliſhed or out of force, applied to law. 
__EXTINC'TION, S. [extinctio, Lat.] the 
act of quenching, or putting out, applied to 
fire. The ftate ef a thing quenched ; utter 
deſtruction; ſupp:efſion. 
TO EXTIN'GUISH, V. A. [extinguo, 
. to put out or quench, applied to fire. 
To ſuppreſs or deſt oy, applied to the paſſions, 
To cloud, eclipſe, or obſcure by ſuperior 
ſplendor, © Her natural graces that extinguiſh 
. 
EXTIN/GUISHABLE, Adj. that may be 
put out, quenched, ſuppreſſed, or deſtroy ed. 
EX TIN'GUISHER, S. a hellow cone 


Þ & S. of 


which is put on a'candle in order to put it 
but bs renrnaad Proper Mya none} 


ſuppreſſing, deſtroying, or putting an end to 


viren of mn... ei 
To,EXTVRPATE, V. A. *[extirpatus, 


utterly, . 


deſtroying, 5 
out ; a deſtroyer. DT 
To EXT'OL, V. A. -[extolle, Lat, to 
praiſe ; to magnify with praiſe. 

| EXTOLL'ER, S. one who praiſes or mag- 
| nifies with praiſe, - : H 


manner. 
confeſhen, or to make a diſcovery by violent 


and oppreſſion. 


uſe of oppreſſion, or violent or indirect means. 


gain a thing. i 
EX TOR TTION BR, 8. one who- grows 


To EXTRA CTT, V. A. [extrafum, ſupine 


from another; to draw by chemiſtry, In 
Arithmetic, to find the root of any number, 
To abridge or tranſcribe any paſſage from a 
book or writing. e 

E'XTRACT, S. [extraus, 2 in 
Pharmacy, the pureſt and fineſt part of-any 
ſubſtance, ſeparated by diſſolution or digeſtion 
of a proper menſtruum, aad afterwards into a 
thick, moiſt conſiſtence by diſtillation, or 
evaporation over fire, In Literature, an abridg- 


ment of a book, or a tranſcript of ſome 


Chemiſtry and Pharmacy, an operation wherg- 
by eſſences, tinctures @c, are drawn from 


is taken out. In Genealogy, the ſtock or 
family from which a perſon is deſcended, In 
Arithmetic, extraction of rocts, is the method 
of finding the roots of given numbers or 
quantities. | 

EXTRAC'TOR,S. a perſon or inſtrument 
by which any thing is taken out. 


| 


" EXTRAJUDVCIAL, Adj, {from extras 
. | . RED, at. 


EXTIN/ G UIsHHENT, 8. che act or 


a thing. Abolition, applied to laws ; the act 
of taking away all the deſcendants or ſur- 


* 


Lat. of extirpo, Lat.] to root out; to deſtroy 


EXTIRPA'TION, s. rr. extirpatio, 
Lat.] the act of rooting out, or utterly 


EX TIR PA ron, s. [Lat.] one who roots. 


EXTOR'SIVELY, Adv,” in a violent 


extorqueo, Lat.] to draw by force; to gain a 


means; to wreſt an expreſſion from its plain 
and obvious meaning; to gain by violence 


'EXTO'RTER; S. a perſon who makes 
EX'TOR'TION, S. [extorſion, Fr.] the 
act or practice of gaining or acquiring by 
{force ; the force or violence made uſe of to 


rich by violence; one who practiſes extortion. 


of extrabo, Lat. ] to draw or take obe thing 


natural bod:es, In Surgery, an operation by 
which any foreign matier lodged in the body 


thermoſt, applied to ſituation or time, 


ENT. 


15. and adiciam, Lat.] ** 5 regular | 
courſe of proceeding in law, 

EXTRAJUDVUCIALLY, Adv.'in a man- 
nerdifferent from the common or ſtated courſe 
of procedure at law. 

 EXTRAMUNDANE, Adj. [from extra, 
| Lat, beyond, and mundus, Lat. the world] be- 
9 the bounds of this material / ſyſtem. 

EXTRA/NEOUS, Adj. [extraneus, Lat.] 
not intrinſic or eſſential to a thing; foreign, 
or of a different ſubſtance. - 
 EXTRAO/RDINARILY, Ade. from Ex- 
traordinary] in a manner out of the common 
method and order; uncommonly z eminently; 
remarkably, + 

EXTRAO/RDINARY, Adj. [from extra 
and erdinarius, Lat.] different from, or out of 
the common Courſe or order; ſomething more 
or better than common. Uſed adverbially, 
for the ſake of pronunciation, | inſtead of 
extraordinarily, © Any things that are ex- 
traordinary rare.“ Addif. 

EXTRAPARO/CHIAL, Adj, [extra, Lat. 
without, and parochia, Lat. a pariſh] not 
included or comprehended in any pariſh, 
EXTRAPRO'/VINCIAL, Adj. [from 
extra, Lat. and provincia, Lat. 3 not within 
the ſame province; or not within the juriſ- 
diction of the ſame perſon- 

EXTRA!/VAGANLE, or EXTRAVA- 
GANCV, S. (ertravagance, Fr. extra and 
vagant, Lat ] an excurſion, or ſally beyond 
preſcribed bounds; irregular ty; wildneſs. 
An immoderate heat or violence, applied to 
the paſſions: Wafte or ſuperfluous expence, 

»EXTRA/'VAGANT, Adj. [Fr. extrava- 

ans, Lat.] wandering out of or beyond the 
preſcribed bounds. © “ The extravagant and 
erring ſpirit.” Sal. Roving beyond any pre- 
ſcribed forms, or the bounds of moderation; 
immoderate; irregular ; not reduced to rule; 3 
prodigal ; or profuſely expenſive, 1 

"EXTRAVAGANT, S. one who is in- 
cluded or comprehended i in any general rule 
or definiticn, In the plural, applied to thoſe 
decrees of the popes, which are added to the 
canon law. 

'EXTRAVA'/ GANTLY, Adv, contrary to 
all rule; in an unreaſonable or immoderate 
degree ; profuſely expenſive. 

EXT RAY 'VASATED, Adj. [extrawaſer, 
Fr. from extra and waſa, Lat.] forced out of 
the veſſels, ' 

EXTRAVASA'TION, S. the a& of for- 
2 or the ſtate of being forced out of its 

roper velle's. 
 EXTRA/VENATE, Adj. [extra, and 
dena, Lat.] let or forced out of the veins, 
% Extravenate biood,”” Granville. 

EXTREME, Adj. [Fr. of extreme, Lat.] 

ꝑreateſt, applied to degree. Utmoſt, or far- 
Laſt, 
or that which has nothing beyond it. 
Preſſing, applied to danger. Extreme uncdien, 


| 


k XU 


is one of the ee of. 7 Romiſh 
church, is miniſtered to people dangerouſly 
ill, and confifts in anointing them with holy 
oil, and ſaying a _ of prayers for them. 
EXTREME, S. the utmoſt point, or 


greateſt diſtance from each other, In 
applied to the. predicate and ſubject in the 
concluſion of a ſyllogiſm. 

EXTREMELV, Adv, in the utmoſt * 
gree. Very much, or greatly, in familiar 
language. 

EXTREM TY, 8. [extremite; Fr. extre- 
mitas, Lat.] the utmoſt parts, or thoſe fartheft 
from the centre or middle; thoſe points 
which are moſt oppoſite to each other; the 
remoteſt or fartheſt part of a country; the 
utmoſt degree of violence, diſtreſs, or poverty. 

To EX/TRICATE, V. A. | extricatum, ſu- 
pine of extrico, Lat, ] to free a perſon from 
any perplexity or difficulty. 

EXTRICA'TION, S. the act of freeing 
from perplexity, difficulty, or danger. 

EXTRVYNSIC, Adj. ſextrinſacus, Lat.] 
outward; external; not in the ſubſtance or 
ſubject itſelf. 

EXTRIUNSICAL, Adj, [extrinſecus, Lat.] 
external; outward; from without. 

To EXTRU'DE, v. A. [extrude; Lat.] 


lence. * The fea had been. extruded and 
driven off by the mud. Wood. / 
EX'TRU!SION, S. ſextruſus, Lat.] the act 


and elevation of others. Barnet. ; 

EXTU'BERANCE, .S. {from ex and 
tuber, Lat. a wen or knob] a knob or part 
which riſes above the reft of a - ſurface. 
« The irregularities or extuberanties,” Moxon. 

EXU/BERANCE, S. [Fr. exuberantia, 
Lat.] overgrowth ; ſuperfluous ſhoots 3 uſeleſs 
abundance; luxuriance. 

EXU/BERANT, Adj. [exuberans, Lat.] 
growing with ſuperfluous ſhoots, applied to 
plants. 
abounding in the utmoſt degree. 1 1 

EXU/BERANTLY, Adv, abundantly 
even to the higheſt or a "ſuperfluous degree. 

To EXU/'BERATE, V. A. [exuberatus, 


degree. That vaſt confluence and immenſity 
that exuberares in Gop. Boyle. | 
 EXUDA/TION,, S. the act of emitting 
moiſture through the pores of the body, in 
ſweat z the matter fluing or proceeding from 
any. body i in form of ſweat, 

To EXU'LCERATE, V. A. Re TW 


with an ulcer; to affect with a running or 

corroding humour. Figuratively, to afflict, 

enrage, or corode. 

' EXULCER A'TION, 8. the act ef cauſing 

or producing ulcers ; the beginning of n 

erofion, which wears away che ſubſtance, and 
| tors 


| 5 


higheſt degree of any thing; points at the 


— 


to thruſt ont; to drive off or away by vio- 


of thraſting or driving out. 44 An earl | 


Luxuriant; ſuperfluouſly plentiful; . 


of arubere, Lat.] to War in the higheſt 


of exulcero, Lat. r e Fr.] to make ſore 
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affe cted with, a high degree of glad neſs or joy. 
EXULTArTION, 8 [exulere Lats] rap- 


overflowing. F iguratively, a great abundance, 


view.  Neuterly, to appear, or fcem. |. 


| ſemſtreſſes an cycle. hole. 


r 


| Forms an ulcer. The act of inflaming or 


Enraging, applied to the mind. 
EXU/LCERATORY, Adj. having a ten- 

dency to produce ulcers. 

To EXU LT, V. N. [exulte, Lat.] to be 


"'EXU!/LTANCE, S. a n. of j joy or 
neſs. 


turous delight. ; 
EXUNDA'TION, S. [exendatis, Lat.] an 


«« The exundation and overflowing of his tran- 
ſcendent and infinite goodneſs.“ Ray. 

EXU/PERANCE, S. Lexuperæntia, e e a 
ſurplus, or greater quantity. Which 
off the exuperance, aud balance the vigour,” 
Brown, 

BXU'VLE, S. [Lat.] the fkins or thells 
which are caſt by an animal, 

EY!AS, S. [niais, Fr.] a young hawk 
juſt taken from the neſt, not able to prey for 
itſclf. Little eyaſes that cry out. Shak. 


EY/ASMUSKET, 8. a young unfledged | - 


male hawk of the muſket kind. How now 
my muſtet.”* Shak. 
eme eyne in the el at 
preſent eyes; auga, Goth. eag, Sax. op, Belg. 
aug, Teut. ee, Scot, een, plur.] the organ 
of ſight';- fight, or evidence conveyed by the 
fight ;' the countenance ; aſpect; regard 3 
notice ; attention; opinion formed by ob- 
ſervation ;.the place from whence any thing 
can be ſeen ; view. In eye of every ex- 
erciſe. Shak. Any thing formed like an 
e. 


To EYE, V. A. to watch; to keep in 


« When they do not—eye well to you. Shak, 
'EYE'-BALL, S. [eag-æpl, Sax. 9 8 apple 
of the eye. 
-EYE'BRIGHT, S. See EUPHRACY. 
Ex EBROW, S.  [eagan bregh, Sax. the 
hat arch over the eye, intended by Pro- 
idence to defend it from any moiſture 
which would otherwiſe run into it from the 
forehead. 
' EYF/-DROP, S. a tear. Fa gentle 
cye· dropt. Shak. 
EYE'LESS, Adj. 5 eyes; blind. 
That eye 25 face. 
EV ELLE, S. Feller, 1 Fr. a little 5 2 
hole through Which light may enter; a mall 
hole - wrought in linen, uſually termed by 


- EYE'-LID, 8. {from oye and lid] the 
membrane, or ſkin, which cloſes the eye. - 

EYE/-SERVANT, S. one who works only 
while watched, or while his maſter is preſent. 
EVE. SERVICE, 8. ſervice performed 
* while the maſter is preſent. 

EV E- SsHO r, S. the look or glance of an 
eye © have preſerved many @ young man 
10 from the epe- .. Nel. No. 284+ 


EVK 


EYP-SIGHT, s. the Hcht of the eyes 


ſight. , 

EVE'-SPOTTED, Adj. marked with ſpots 
like eyes. ( Juno's bird in her 999: ſpotted 
train. 


which the eve is held in its place. 
EYE. TOO TH, S. the tooth on the upper 
jau, on each fide, next to the grinders, - called 
by anatomiſts, dogs-teeth, or dentes canini. 
EYE/-WINK, S. a quick” ſhutting and 
opening of the eye, intended as. a fign or 
token, ih They could ann an © anal 
of her. Shak, 
| EYE. WITNESS, S. one whe gives tell 
mony to facts which he has ſeen, 
| EVRE, 8. [Fr, iter, Las] in Law, the 
court of juſtices itinerants, ' * - - 
EY/RY, S. [ey, Teut. an-egy] the plac 
e birds of 2 N = neſts,” or 
tech. ; ; N HIT 


* 5 12 'F & B 7 
The fixth letter of the aphabet;and the 


reſembles very much that of the V; and "its 
ſhape in the Iſlandic or Runic alphaber is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from it only by having a dot in 
the middle. Its form is the ſame in the 
Roman and Saxon alphabets as in ours, and is 
d ſome ſuppoſed to be made by placing two 


r gammmas- over each other" thus (r); others 


again imagine it to hase ſprung from the 
Greek 9, which being wrote with the ſtrait - 
ſtroke firſt, and the upper and lower parts of 
the omicren, which croſſes it, at different 
times, might have accidentally. given 1ife to 
its form, In medicinal preſcriptions it ſtands 
for fiat, or let jt be made. In Muſic, the fourth 
note of the gamut; and when ftanding at the 


beginning of the line, the baſs cleff, Among 


the numeral letters it ſignifies 495. and when a 


ſon. 

FA, in Mufle, the fourth note in the ſeale 
or gamut, as ut, re, mi fa. 
FABLE, S. [Fr. fabula, Lat. ] a tale, or 


| feigned tory intended to enforce ſome moral 


precept 3 a fiction; a ſeries of events which 
compoſe a moral, epic, or dramatic poem. 


fictions ;: to tell falſehoods with an intent to 
deliver in fables and fictions. 


FA/BLED, Part. mentioned or celebrated 
in fables, 


EYE SORE, 5. ſomething offenſive to'tlis 


8 
EVE“. rkme, 8. the tendon'os nerve wy 521 


2 conſonant. Its ſound in Engliſn 
is invariable, formed by the compreſſi- 
on of the whole lips and a forcible breath; it 


daſh was drawn over it thus, F 40,000, On ; 
monumental inſcriptions, it fignifies Plius, or © _ 


To FABLE, V. N. to feign, or write 


deceive z to.lye. Actively, to feign ; to 


ren, s. a writer of feigned tories or 
2 — : 


* 


21 FAC 
fitions z a ſofter or more genteel word to 


— expreſs a perſon guilty of lying, 


FA BRIC, 8. [of fabrics, Lat.] a build- 


ing; any thing compoſed of different or difli- | 


milar 3 the texture of a filk or ſtuff, 

To FA'BRIC, V. A. [of fabricor, Lat. ] to 
build, form, or conſtruct. | 

To FA'BRICATE,  V. A. [fabricatuz, of 
fabricor, Lat. ] to build or conſtruct, 

FA/BRICATION; 8. [fabricatie, Lat.] 
the act o 1 , F 1 

FAB LI " 8. abuliſte, r. a writer 
or compoſer of fables. 

' FA'BULOSITY, S. [fabulyitas, Lat.] che 
quality of dealing in falſhpod, or telling lies. 
In this fabulofty they would report.. Ab- 


FA/BULOUS, Adj, [fabuloſus, Lat. ] deal- 
in, or belonging to fables, fiction, or 
falſhoods | 


 FA/BULOUSLY, Adv. in a feigned or fa- 
bulous manner. | | 
FACE, [Fr. facies, Lat.] the counte- 
nance. or fore-part of the head; the ſurface 
of a thing; the front or fore-part of a build- 
ing or thing; the tate or appearance of an 
affair; appearance, look, or countenance 3 
preſence, or fight 3 confidence; boldneſs. 
«© Ignorance, and face alone. 5. 
Jo FACE, V. N. to carry a falſe appear - 
ance, or play the hypocrite; to come in front; 
to march againſt, or oppoſe an enemy or dan- 


* 


ger with boldneſs and courage» Followed by 


down, to deny or oppoſe, or put to ſilence by 
meer impudence, He faced men dewn 
that he ftood ſtill. Prior, To ſtand oppoſite 
to, applied to fituation, To cover with ſome 
other matter. Faced wwith marble.” Aadiſ. 
FACET, S. { facette, Fr.] a ſmall ſurface; 
a ſuperficies cut into ſeveral angles. Like 
diamonds cut into facets.”” Bacon. 
FACE/TIQUS, Adj. | facetieux, faceti- 
uſe, Fr, fucetus, Lat. of facetie] wittily 
gay: uſed both of perſons and things. 
FACE'/TIOUSLY, Adv. ina merry, witty, 
and jocoſe manner, | 
| FACE/TIOUSNESS, S. the quality of di- 
verting by cheerful wit, or pleaſant and jo- 


, Cole expreſſions or ſtories, 


FA'CILE,- Adj. \[Fr, of facilis, Lat.] to 
ke attained or pertormed with eaſe or little la- 
bour. Will render the work facile and de- 
lightful. Evelyn. Eaſily conquered or ſur- 
mounted, ; | h 
To FACILITATE, V. A. [facilirer, Fr.] 
to make eaſy, or to clear from difficulty or 
_ impediments, | 

FACILITY, S. { facilite, Fr. factlitas. 
Lat.] eaſineſs of performing, or to be per- 
formed; freedom from difficulty ; readineſs 
in performing; eaſineſs to be perſuaded either 
to good or bad; flexibility ot credulity; eaſi- 
neſs of acceſs ; condeſcenſion; or compliance, 

_ FACINE/RIOUS, Adj, {corrupted from 


* 


4 


| por 


FAC | 
Facinorous, of facinoroſus, Lat.] wicked, © He's 
of a mott facineriout ſpirit that will not ac- 
knowledge it.“ Shak. 
FA'CING, Part. oppoſite to. 
FA'/CING, 8. an ornamental covering put 
upon the outſide of any thing. | | 
FACT, S. factum, Lat.] a thing done; 
an effect produced. A reality, oppoſed to a 
meer ſuppoſition or ſpeculation; an action. 
FAC TION, S. Fr. factio, Lat.] a party 
in a ſtate; a tumult, diſcord, or diſſenſion. 
FAC TIOUs, Adj. [ faGieux, Fr.] given 
to faction, or public difſenfions; loud and ve- 
hement in ſupporting of any party; proceed - 
ing from, or tending to, public diſcord. 
FA/CTIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner eri- 
minally diſcontented ; tumultuous; or form- 
ing parties in a government. 
FA'/CTIOUSNESS, 8. inclination to pub- 
lic ny violent clamorouſneſs in ſup» 
tof a ($8 
FACTVFTIOUS, Adj. [ fa#itizve, Lat.] 
made by art, oppoſed to what is produced by 
nature; counterſeited. | 
FA/CTOR, S. [Lat. facreur, Fr.] an - 
gent; or one who tranſacts bufineſs for ano- 
ther, In Arithmetic, the multiplicator and 
multiplicand, - 
FA/CTORY, S. a houſe or diftri& inha- 
bited by traders in a foreign country; ſeveral 
traders aſſociated or embodied in a place. 
FA/CULTY, S. | faculte, Fr, facultas, 
Lat. ] the power of doing any thing; activity 
either of body or mind; the powers of the 
mind, whether imagination. memory, or rea- 
ſon. In Phyfic, a power or ability of per- 
forming any thing or action, whether natural, 
vital, or animal; a knack, fki!}, or dexterity 
gained by habit; a quality or diſpoſition ei- 
ther good or bad; power or authority, © Hath 
born his facultiet ſo meekly. Shak. The 
maſters and profeſſors of any ſcience,in London 
peculiarly applied to phyficians, or other 
practitioners in medicine. The gentlemen 
of the faculty.”* * 
To FADE, V. N. [ faner, Fr.] to declins 
from a greater to a leſs vigour or firength; to 
grow weak, or languiſh; to decay from a 
ſtronger or brighter to a weaker or paler co- 
lour., To wither, applied to plants, or other 
vegetables, To die away, vaniſh, or wear out 
gradually, x 
F/E'CES, S. [Lat. plural of fex, Lat.] in 
Medicine, excrements; or the dregs left after 
diſtillation and infuſion. | 
To FAG, V. N. | fatego, Lat.] te make 
weary or tired; to be fat gued. Till the 
Italians began to fag.” Mackewwe. Actively, 


to beat, 25 : | 
D, S..[ fepen, Sax.] the end of 
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FA'G-EN 
a piece of cloth, 'Which is made of coarſer 
matGialsthan the other part, Figuratively, 
the ſe, or meaner part of any thing. 


1 


FOr, S. [Fr. fagotto, Ital. Brit. 
8 80 175 2 Fakes, 3 
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F A l FAI 


und Arm.] a bundle of ſticks or bruth wood rits or ſtrength through fatigue z fears . 


bound together for fuel, or any other purpoſe, of vigour; want of force; timorouſneſsz de- 

ToFA'/GOT, V. A. to tie up, or bundle | jection. Bf . 
ther. 5 | FA'INTY, Adj. weak; languid ; void of 

re FAIL, V. N. [| failler,. Fr. ſalen. Brit, | vigour or fireagth/ f a 

fallan, Ital. faclen, Belg, feylre, Dan.] to] FAIR, Adj. Lſæger, Sax, fager, Goth. 
grow deficient from a former plenty ; to be- faur, Dan.] beautiful; handſome; of a white 
come unequal to the demand or uſe ; to be | complexion, oppoſed to black or brown. 
extinct; to ceaſe, or be loſt; to fink; to Clean, pure, or without any foulneſs, ap- b 
lJanguiſh through fatigue; to decay; to miſs | plied to water, Serene, or not cloudy, ap- 
producing its effect; to diſappoint a perſon's | plied to the weather. Equal, or- juſt, applied 
expectations; to be deficient in keeping an to morals. Not practiſing any unjuft or in- 

* aflignation, or in perſorming a duty. Actively, | dire methods; gentle; mild; commodious z 
to omit the diſcharge of a duty; to be want» | eaſy; or ſucceſsful, © Where you may make 
Ing to, _  ] the faire ſhoot. Shak, 8 reg 
_. FAIL, S. a miſcarriage, miſs, or unſucceſs- | FAIR, Adv, gently, without violence, 
ful attempt, omiſſion, negle&, or non-per- | joined ta ſoftly. In a civil and complaiſant 
formance of a promiſe or duty; deficience ; | manner, joined to ſpeak, On good terms, 

want; death. How grounded he his title | free from ſtrife or contention, after keep. 40 If 
ta the crown upon our fail“ Shak, Ihe intends to keep fair with the world. Col- 

Z FAVLING, S. a deficience, imperfection, lier. | 1 8 
or ſlight fault, owing to the iafirmity of our FAIR, S. a beauty; a woman who is 
Datures. | ; | handſome; honeſty, or honeſt dealing. Fair 

FAVLURE, S, deficience, or ceſſation. An | and ſquare, Nic, keeps folks together,” Hi. 
omiſſion, er ſlip, applied to duty, A light | of FJ. Bull. 5 . 
fault. : | FAIR, 8. [ faire, Fr. forum, or ferie, 

FAIN, Adj, | fagen, Sax. of fagian, to | Lat.] a public place, where merchants or 
rejoice, fagur, fagen, Il, faginon, Goth. ] | traders reſort at ſtated times to diſpoſe of their 
glad; joyſul. My lips would be fa;n when | wares, and enjoy ſome diverſions which are 
I ſing unto ther. Pſal. lxxii. To be forced, | uſually exhibited at ſuch times. 
compelled, or obliged, ** Caſtalio was fain| FAVRING, 8. ſomething bought for a 
to make trenchers at Baſle,” Locke, Though | preſent at a fair, | i 
this laſt ſenſe is now the only one in uſe, as] FAVRLY, Adv. pleaſantly, applied to 
Johnſon obſerves, it ſeems to have ariſen from | ſituation. Honeſtly, or without fraud, ap- 
a miſtake of the original ſignification, or | plied to the manner of action. Candidly, or 
ſome ambiguous expreſſions; as, I was without” wreſiing the ſenſe, applied to criti- 

ain to do this; which would equally ſuit ] ciſm. Without blots, applied to writings, 
with the reſt of the ſentence, whether it was] Completely; entirely; perfectly. „ All this 
ſuppoſed to mean, I vat compelled, or Twas j they fairly overeame. Spenſer, | 
glad to do this,” | FAIRNESS, S. beauty; elegance of form, 

. FAIN, Adv. gladly ; very deſirouſſy; wil- | applied to the make of a perſon. Honeſty, 
lingly. © Would fain have a law enacted.” | or freedom from fraud, applied to the ꝙ 
1 8 2 of a perſon's dealings, _ | } 

o FAINT, V. N. aner, Fr.] to decay, FAIVR-SPOKEN, Adj. ufing civil and 
fade, or waſte away quickly; to grow lan- complaiſant expreſſions. | 

| guid, on fall into a fit; to fink down through | FAIRY, a kind of fabled. ſpirit, being - 
dejection. Actively, to deject; to depreſs; | ſuppoſed to appear in a diminutive form, dane 
to make a perſon languid. It faints me,” | in meadows, and to reward cleanlineſs, 

Shak, An enchantreſs, ** Fo this great fairy 

FAINT, Adj. Lane, Fr.] void of irength, | commend thine acts.“ Shak; | / 

igour, or ſpirit, - Pale, dead, or void off FAVRY, Adj. belonging to, or ſuppoſed 
vrightaeſs, applied to colour. Slow, not to be given by fairies, / 
boud, ſcarcely audible, applicd to found.. FAVRY-STONE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 

ICowardly ; timorous, © Faint heart never | a ſtone of an hemiſpherical figure found in 

$ won fair lady. Prov. in Camd, Rem. gravel-p.ts, having five double lines ariſing 

f F FAVNTING, S. a bt, a ſwoon, wherein | from the centre of its baſis, and meeting iu 
14 a perſon is ſenſcleſs for a ſhort time. the pole. ; 
_FA'INTEY, Adv. in a feeble or languid| FAITH, S. [ fede, Ital. fides, Lat; for, 
manucr- Deadly, or juſt viſible, applied to Fr.] an affcot to the truth of a thing barely 
colour, Without force, applied to deſcription. f on account of the crecht or authority of the 

Scarcely audible, applied io found, *Vimo- | perſon who delivers it; an aſſent to any pro- 

| roully, cr without courage, activity or vigour, | poſition, not made out by the deductions of 

ws applied to the manner of action. outs on the credit of the propoſer, as com- 


FAUNTNESS, S. languor, or want of ſpi- ing from God in ſome extraordinary way of 
| 3: | | communication. 


+  pentleneſs, and nobleneſs of nature. 


* 


FAL 
tommunication. Figuratively, belief of the 
truths of revealed religion; the ſyſtem of re- 
vealed truth held by Chriſtians; truth or con- 
 fidence in God; truſt in the honeſty or vera- 
city of another; fidelity, or  unſhaken adhe- 
rence to a promiſe; ſincerity. . 

FAI'TH-BREACH, S. breach of a pro 
miſe or obligation; perfidy. Vpbraid his 
Faitb- breach. Shak, a 

FAI'THFUL, Adj. firm in adhering to 
che truth of religion; believing the truths of 
revealed religion; true to any obligation or 
contract; boneſt or upright in the diſcharge 
of any duty. | 2 c | 
- - FAFTHFULLY, Adv, with firm belief in 
the truth of revealed religion; with full con- 
fidences in the promiſes of God; with ſtrict 
adherence to duty, loyalty, and the diſcharge 
of any obligation or promiſe ; honeſtly, 
FATHFULNEss, S. any principle which 

a perſon may confide in; truth or veracity; 
firm adherence to a duty as a ſubject, 

FAITHLESS, Adj. without belief in the 
revealed truths of religion; without truſt or 
confidence in the aſſurances or promiſes of 
another; perfidious; diſloyal; not true to 
duty, promiſe, or loyalty. h 

FAIVTHLESSNESS, S. treachery; perfidy. 
In Divinity, unbelief of the truths of revela- 
tion. 

FAKE, 8, among ſeamen, a coll of rope. 

FALCA DE, S. [falx, falcis, Lat.] in 
Horſemanſhip, that action of the haunches 
and legs of a horſe, wherein they bend low on 

a ſtop and a half ſtop. | 

FALCA'TED, Adj. | falcatrs, Lat.] hook- 
ed; bent like a reaping hook or icythe. Ap- 
plied by aftronomers to the appearance which 
the moon makes while moving from the con- 
junction to the oppoſit on. 

FALCA'TION, S. falcatus, Lat.] crook- 
 edneſs; in a crooked form, reſembling that 
of a ſcythe or reaping hook. With a long 
Falcation or forcipated tail. Brown, 
FaALCHION. S. ſthe à is pronounced 

broad, like au, fauchon, Fr.] a ſhort crooked 
ſword or ſcymitar. : 
FALCON, S. [ faucon, Fr. falconre, Ital. 
Falco, Lat.] a bird of prey of the hawk kind, 
ſuperior to all others for courage, docility, 
This 
title or name is applied only to the female, 
the male being called a taſſel, or tiercelet. In 
Gunnery, a fort of cannon five inches one- 
fourth at the bore, 7501b, weiyht, ſeven feet 
long; its load two pounds and a quarter .of 
powder; its ſhot two inches and a half dia- 
meer, and 2 1b, and a half weight, _ 

FA'/LCONER, S. [ faucorier, Fr.] a per- 
ſon who breeds, brings up, tames, and tutors 
birds of prey, ſuch as falcons, hawks, Fe. 

FalLCONET, S. [ Falranette, Fr. | a kind 
ot ord nance four inches one quarter diameter 

t the bore, 400 lb. weight, ſix feet long; its 
oad 1 Ib. and a quarter; its ſhot ſomething 


4 


or cadencc, applied to mufic, 
caſcade, or deſcent of water from a hig 


AI. 
more than two inches diameter, and 1 lb. and 
a quarter weight, 8 2 
FA/LCONRY, S. the art of taming and 
teaching birds of prey io purſue and take 
game. | | 
FA/LDAGE, S. [ fa/dagium, barb. Lat, of 
fald] a privilege, which teveral lords anci- 
ently reſerved to themſelves of ſetting up 
folds for ſheep in any fields within their ma- 
nors, and this not only with their own, but 
likewiſe their tenants ſheep, . 
FA/LDFEE, S. a compoſition paid anci- 
ently by tenants for the privilege of foldage. 
FA/LDING, S. a kind of coarſe cloth. 
FAL D-STOOL, à kind of ſtool placed at 
the outſi ge of the altar, on which the kings 
of England kneel at their coronation, 
To FALL, V. N. [preter, I fell, or bave 
fallen, or faln, part. pail. fallen; of falla, Iſl. 
feallon, Sax. wallan, Belg. fallan, Teut. ] to 
deſcend by accident from a higher to a lower 
place; to drop; to move down any deſcent; 
to die; to be degraded from a high ſt tion to 
a low.one; to decreaſe or diminiſh in valve, 
weigh', or quantity; to enter into any flate 
of the body or mind, Fall aſleep.” Shak, 
&« Fell into ſuch a rage. Knolſes, To fink 
below a thing in compariſon, uſed with 
ſhort, To fall away, to languiſh or grow 
faint; to grow lean, or decreaſe in bulk, 
Uſed with doton, to bow, or bend as a ſup- 
pliant; to fink, or tumble proftrate on the 
ground. To fall on, to begin to do a thing 


eagerly ; to aſſault, or make an attack, Ja 


fail out, to quarrel ; to happen; to drop. 
FALL, S. [from the verb, fall, III.] the 

act of dropping from a higher place; the act 

of tumbling proſtrate upon the ground; the 


violente ſuffered from dropping accidentally 


from a h'ga place; ruin; loſs of greatneſs ; 
decreaſe of price or value. Leſſening of ſound, 


place; the outlet of a current into any othde 
water; autumn, or the time when the leaves 
drop or fall from the trees. In Divinity e 
tate of our firſt parents, wherein, on account 
of eating the forbidden tree, they loſt the 
happineſs of living in Paradiſe ; and, accord- 
ing to Miltor, brought death into the world 
and all cur woe. Sy IN 
FALLA/CIOUS, Adj. [ fallacieux, Fr. fal- 
lax, fallacis, Lat.] producing miftakes ; full 
of ſophiſtry; raifing falſe expectations; de- 
ceitful. That fallacious fruit. Par. Loft, 


FALLA/CIOUSLY, Adv. in ſach' a man- 


ner as to deceive by faiſe appearances, or tend- 


ing to lead inte miſtakes by ſophiſtry. | 


FA'LLACY, S. [| fallace, Fr, fallacia, 
Lat.] an argument made uſe of to lead a 
perſon into an error; a ſophiſm. 


FALLIBULITY, S. [from falls, Lat. I H- 
ableneſs or poſſibility of being deceived, or of 


„ F 


being in an error. 
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JT lye, or fell an untruth. 


FA T, 


FALLIBL, Adj, Las, Lat.] lte o 


error, or miſtake. | 

_.  FA'/LLING, S. an indenting, or hollow in 
a ſurface, “ The ſeveral prominences and 

falling in of the features. Addi/. 
FA'LLING-SICKNESS. 8. See EPI- 
« LEPSY. * 5 | : 8 
FA LLOW, Adj. | falewe, Sax. vrlucve, 
Belg. faal or fel, Teut.] a pale red, or yel- 


low, applied to colour. Jn Huſbandry, un- 


ſowed; or left to reſt after certain years of 

27 plowed, but not ſowed, or prepared 

or a ſecond plowing, Figuratively, unplowed, 

uncultivated, applied to ground, Unoccu- 

ied, or nag ws Let the cauſe lie fal- 
. Hudih. 


 * FA'LLOW, S. [fealga; featk, Sax.] ground 


plowel in order far a ſecohd plowing; or land 
untilled, and ſuffered to reft, after bearing a 
certain number of years. 5 

To FA'LLOW, V. N. to plow in order to 
a ſecond plowing, or an interval of reſt before 
ſeed be ſown a ſecond time. 


FA'LLOWNESS, S. the act of letting 


ground reft before it be ſtocked again. Figu- | den 
ratively, barrenneſs. 


FALSE, Adj. [ falſus, Lat. faux, fauſſe, 
Fr.] repreſenting a thing to be what it is not; 
fictitious, or counterfeit; treacherous, or 
unjuſt ; hypocritical or feigned. j 
_ FALSEHEA/RTED, *Adj. treacherous, 
oppoſed to faithful. 

FA LSEHOOD, S. [from falſe and bad, 
Sax. ſtate or condition] the ſetting down, or 
uttering in words the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas otherwiſe than it is; or the 
repreſenting a thing to be different from what 
we think it o be; want of faithfulneſs or 
honeſty ; a lye, or the ſaying that a thing is 
what we are conſcious it is not. 

* FA'LSELY, Adv. contrary to truth; erro- 
neouſly; perfidiouſly. Es 

| FA'LSENESS, S. contrariety to truth, ho- 
neſty, or faithfulneſs. 50 | 
 FALSIFICA/TION, S. the act of altering 
the words of a ſentence ſo as to make it fig- 
nity ſomething contrary to the opinion of the 
; wa. $549" ny or confutation. * To 
preſerve his ſtory from detection of falſfica- 
tion. Notes on the Oavſſ. * 
FALSIF TER, S. one who alters the 
words or ſentences of an author ſo as to make 
the ſenſe contrary to what it was originalty; 
one who counterfeits, or makes a thing ap- 


pear to be what it is not; aliarz or inventor 


of falſchoods,” 

To FA'LSIFY, V. A. [ falfjer, ay to 
counterfeit ; or forge ; to alter the ſenſe of 
a book, Figuratively, to confute, or prove 
falſe ; to violate by treachery. . Falſifying 
the moſt important truſ Deeay ef tety. 

FA/LSITY, S. [ falfras, Lat.] the repre- 
ſentiug a thing to be what it is not; a falſe- 
hyod,: or ye.  tiguiauvcly, an errors 


| exttofdinary. 


* 


FAM 


falta, Span. a defect; waultur, Iſl. a ſtam- 
merer] applied to pronunciation, to — . 


or ſtammer in ſpeaking, To fail in any 
of the body or mind. Actively, to fift of 
cleanſe, Barley for malt muſt be bold 


and clean faltared from foulneſs,” Nforrim. 
FA'LTERINGLY, Adv. with heſitation 


and ſtammering, applied to utterance of 
worde. With languor, feebleneſs, or weak- 
neſe, applied to any act of the or mind. 
FAME, S. [ fame, Lat. papa, Gr.] ho- 


nourable report. Figuratively, rumour, or 


report, 


FA'MED, Part, ſpoken of with honour 


and eſteem, . 

FA'/MELESS, Adj. inglorious; not known 
for any p roduction of the underſtanding, in- 
vention, or action; of no repute. 85 

FAMILIAR, Adj. [ famitteris, Lat.] be- 
longing to a family; affable, or eafy in con- 
verſativn ; with freedom; accuſtomed z com- 
mon; frequent; too free. A poor man 
found a prieſt familiar with his wife. Cam- 


FAMYLIAR, S. one long and intimately 
acquainted, *©* A noble gentleman, and my 


familiar. Shak, A demon, ſuppoſed to be 


at the devotion, or to attend the call, of a 
perſon, | f e 
_ FAMILIA'RITY, S. an eaſineſs and free- 
dom of acceſs and diſcourſe, generally ob- 
ſerved between perſons long and intimately 
acquainted, being free from conſtraint, for- 
mality, and ceremony. Figuratively, habit. 


To FAMILIARVZE, v. A. | famillariſer, 


Fr.] to wear away the impreſſions of awe, of 
diftant reſpect, occafioned by novelty; to bring 
down from a ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority to that 
of a perſon long kaown and joined in the 
bands of friendſhip. | | 
FA'MILY, S. thoſe who live in the ſame 
houſe ; or deſcend from the ſame progenitor,” 
"FA/MINE, S. [Fr. fiom fames, Lat. hun- 


ger] ſcarcity of food; diſtieſs for want of ne- 


ceſſary food. 

To FA'MISH, V. A. [ fames, Lat. famit, 
old Fr.] to kill with hunger or want of food; 
to kill with want of ſomething neceffary to 
ſupport life. Famſh him of breath, if not 
of bread.” Par. Left, To die for want o 
food. Figuratively, to bein great diftreſs f 
want of food. 5 : 

FA'MISHMENT,, S. the pain of hunger. 
4 To ſuffer thirſt and famiſbment. Hakew, 
Not much uſsd. N 20 . 

FA'MOUS, Adj. [ fameax, Fr, famoſus, 
Lat.] much talked of and pravſed for remark- 
able virtue, great exploits, uſeful inventions, 
or ingenious compoſitions, Sometimes ap- 
plied to bad as well as good actions, but with 
impiopriety. © Famous pirates. Shak. 

FA'MOUSLY, Adv. ſpoken of with eſ- 
teem, and generally known for ſomething 


FA'MOUSNESS, _ 


ac i _  u Dea enn 


© * 


FAN 


FAN, 8. [vanus, Lat.] a chin ſkin, piece 
of paper, ys or other light ſtuff, cut ſe- 
micircularly, plaited in ſuch a manner that 
the plaits may be alternately inwards and 
outwards, mounted on ſeveral little ſticks of 


wood, ivory, tortoiſeſhell, Ge. which are 


joined together by a rivet at the other end, 
and uſed by the ladies to defend their com- 
plexions from the ſun, or to raiſe wind and 
cool themſelyes, &c, Figuratively, any thing 
ſpread out in a triaagular form, with = broad 
baſe, reſembling a lady's fan; any thing by 
which the air is moved wings. Stretch his 
feathered fan. Dryd, An inſtrument by 
which chaff is cleared or winnowed from the 
corn, from van, Fr. An inftrumenrt to blow 
up er raiſe a fire. A fan to inflame that 
love. Hooker. | 
To FAN, v. A. to cool by the motion of 
a fan; to put the air into motion; to raiſe a 
fire. © Fans the poet's fire,” Pope. To ſe- 
parate, or winnow. | 
FANATIC, Adj. [ fanatigue, Fr. fana- 
ticus, Lat.] entertaining wild, imaginary, and 
enthuſiaſtic notions in religion. | 
- FANATIC, S. a perſon who has wild 
notions. in religion; an enthuſiaſt. | 
FANA'TICISM,, S. religious madneſs. 
. FA/NCIFUL, Adj, entertaining odd and 


- ehimerical notions; changing or taking up 


an opinion, without conſulting reaſon. 
FA\NCIFULLY, Adv. whimſicallx. 


FA/NCIFULNESS, S. the habit of fol- 


Jowing the wild notions of the fancy or ima- 
; Eination, rather than thoſe of reaſon. 
FANCY, 8. [cohtrafted from fantaſy ; 
phamafia, Lat. qarraoia, Gr.] a power or 
faculty of the mind, which compounds ideas 
received by the ſenſes, and by that means 
forms objects, perſons, repreſentations, and 
other ideas which have no exiſtence without 
us; the imagination; an opinion formed 
barely by the operation of the imagination, 
without the interpoſition of reaſon; an idea, 
image, or conception of the mind ; a liking, 

— or fondneſs; meer humour, 
whim, or caprice; ſome thing or invention 
which pleaſes. - 

To FANCY, v. A. to conceive or form 
an idea of in the mind. Whom I fancy, 
but ne'er expreſs,” Dryd. To like, or grow 
fond of. © Fancied her fo ſtrongly.” Rakigh. 

FA!NCY-SICK, Adj. not really, but only 

- jmaginarily fick, applied to a perſon who is 

' in good health, but fancies, or imagines the 
contrary. | by | 

' FANE, S. Fr. fanum, Lat.] a temple, or 
place devored to religious worſhip. - 

' FA'NFARON, S. [Fr.] a bully; a hec- 

tor; one who makes a great parade, or often- 

tatious boaſt of bis abilities, and” promiſes 

mote than he can perform. The character 

bf a fanfaron or hector. Dryd, I 


[4 5 


'FA'MQUSNESS, 8. great renown. or 


4 


4 


fan, 


1 


F A R 
FANFARONA'DE,'S. [from fanfares] 
bluſter; an oftentatious als © joy 7 2 
perſon's abilities and virtues, 

ronade of Monſ. Boufflers. Stift. 
To FANG, V. A. [| fangan, Sax. 
Belg. ] to ſeize ; to gripe, . <4 Deſtryution 
mankivd!” Skt. | 
FANG, S. [from the verb] the long tuſk 


of a boar; the nails or claws of a bird or beaſt. 


Jn Botany, any ſhoot or tendril by means of 
which one plant takes hold of another, ” 
FANGLE, S. | fengan, Sax. to attempt, 
Skinner] a filly attempt; 4 frivolous or wa 
fling ſcheme. At preſent rarely uſed, unleſs 
joined with the word new; as new fangles, 
new fangleneſs. | „ 
FAN CLE D, Part. or Adj. having teeth; 
8 gaudy 3 ridiculouſly or oftentatiouſly 
ewy and arnamented, _ In thi l 
world.“ Shak, * OE 
FA'NGLESS, Adj, without fangs, or teeth. 
Like « fangleſs boar. Sbak. * 
FA NN El., S. | fanmm, Fr.] an ornament, 


like a ſcarf, worn by a prieſt round his arm 


when he fays ma's, 
FA'NNER, S. one that makes uſe of a 

FA'NTASIED, Part. or Ad. troubled 

with odd imaginations or fancies. 
FANTA'SM, S. See PHANTASM. 


FANTA'STIC, or FANTA/STICAL, 
Adj. [ fantaftigue, Fr.] imaginary irrational; 


capricious ; governed by whim and fancy; 
conceited ; affected. 
FANTA/STICALLY, Adv. in a manner 
which can exiſt only in imagination; capri- 
cioully ; with great unſteadineſs. 
FANTA'STICALNESS, or FANTA/S- 
TICKNESS, S. whimficalneſs ; capriciouſ- 


neſs, 

FANTASY, S. 22 Fr, pbanraſa, 
Lat. garraci, Gr.] Sce FANCY and 
PHANTAS TW. ron 

FA'NTOM, S. See PHANTOM, 
FAR, Adv. [ feor, Sax. of fare, Sax, 2 


journey, from faran, to go, faira, Goth. farr, 


= a a great diftance, confidered either in 


length, or as extending on all fides ; almoſt; 


in 2 great meaſure, © The day was far 
ſpent.” Fudge | 

FAR, Adj. diſtant from any place 
oned or implied. Uſed with ef, both as an 


adverb, and as an adjective, In horſeman- + 
| ſhip the far fide of a borſe, is that which is 


fartheſt from the rider when mounting, 1. e. 
the right fide. „ . 
To FARCE, V. A. [ farcir, Fr. '0 
Lat.] to ſtuff with PR e 8. | 
guratively, to extend or ſwell out by pompous 
additions. The farced title. Shak” 
FARCE, S. [ farcer, Fr. to mock. See the 
verb] a dramatic entertainmeat of the comic 


kind, never exceeding three acts, but confined + 


to the eſtabliſhed laws of the drama; ſome- 
times applied to a piece Ruffed with wild and 
* 5 Moe | g 1. * ludi 4 
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FN 
dierous conceits, capable of raifing laugh - 
r. Figuratively, any incident or circum- 


* which is rather diverting than ſeri- 


„and rather ridiculous than rational. 


7 F ARICIC AlL, Adj. belonging or ſuitable 
1 a farce, 5 
FAR, 8. [ farcin, Fr. farcina, Ital.] 


a diſeaſe in horſes or oxen, which vitiates 
their maſs of blood, 

FAR DEL, S. [| fardello, Ital. fardeau, 
Fr.] a bundle, or burthen. Who would 
theſe fardels bear. Shak. NS | 

To FARE, V. ed faran, Sax. fare, Il. 
waren, Belg. fabran, 'Teut.] to go; to walk 
or move from one place to another, So on 
he fares. Par. Loſt. To be in any ſtate or 
cond tion, either good or bad, To live, ap- 
plied to the watter of eating, © The rich 
man fared ſumptuouſly. L xe xvi. 39. 

FARE, S. the price paid by, or due from, 
a perſon for his paſſage in any carriage, whe- 
ther by land or by water; food or proviſion 


for eating. 


FA'REWELL, Adv, [this word was ori- 


ginally the imperative of the verb fare, 


joined elliptically to well, for fare you vell ; 
but is by cuſtom uſed as an adverb, both 
by a perſon going away, and by a perſon left 
behind] a compliment uſed at parting, where- 
by we wiſh the perſon well, whom we take 
leaf of. 

FA/REWELL, S. leave; the act of part- 
ing. Farewell, a long farezwell to all my 
ſtory Shak. Scmetimes ufed as an adjec- 
tive, for ſomething in wh'ch leave is taken. 
In farervell papers.” Spe. Ne 445. 

FA'/RFETCH, S. a ſtratagem; or arti- 
fice. © Their politic farferches.”” Hudib. 

FARFETCHED, Adj. brought from 
places at a great diſtance off; ſought with 
care and pains; not naturally introduced. 

FARINA/CEOUS, Adj, [ farina, Lat.] 
meal] mealy; reſembling meal.“ The 
Farinaccous or mealy ſeeds. Arbuthn. 

FARM, S. | farme, Fr. feorm, Sax, vic- 

tuals] ground occupied in tiflage, whether it 
be a perſon's own, or hired; the ſtate of 
lands let out at a certain annual ſum ; a cer- 
tain ſum of money paid a government for the 
right toits cuſtoms or taxes. 
To FARM, V. A. [from the noun] to let 
or hire land of another perſon for tillage; to 
cultivate land; to rent the cuſtoms cr taxes 
of a ſtate at a certain rate. 


FA/RMER, S. one who cultivates his 


own, or hired land; one who advances mo- 
ney for, orren's the taxes of a ſtate. 
FA'RMING, S. the art of cultivating 
land, and breeding cattle, | 
FA/RNESS, S. the quality of being re- 
more, or fituared at a ciſtance, © Farreſs 
f. om timely ſuccour. Caro, 
FARQU/HAR, [GEORGE] was the fon 
of a clergyman and born at Londonderry in 


TAR: 


1678. He gave ſuch early proofs of genius 95 
that before he was ten years of age he pro- 
duced ſpecimens of poetry, in which the force 


of thinking, and elegance of expreſſion were 
evident preſages of his future excellence. He 
was an actor as well as a writer, and had alſo 
for ſome years a commiſſion in the army, 
and as his dramatic as well as other works ate 
in almoſt every bedy's hands, and the former 
often repreſented on the ſtage, they will ſpeak 
his merit better than any thing we can ſay. 
here. It may not, however, be improper to 
acquaint the reader, that his firſt, comedy, 
Love in a Bottle, appeared on the,:fage when 


died before he was thirty, 


he was but twenty years of age, and that he 


FARRA/GINOUS, Adj. of farrago, far- 


ragints, Lat.] compoſed of different things or 
perſons; buddled. © A farraginous collection 
of all conditions.”* Breen, 
FARRA'GO, S, [Lat.] a mixed maſs; a 
medley. | 
_ FAR/RIER, S. [ ferrier, Fr. from Ferre, 
Fr, Ferrarius, Lat. from ferrum, Lat. iron] 
one who makes ſhoes for, and puts them on 
horſes ; one who profeſſes to cute the diſeaſes 
incident to horſes. 
To FAR/RIER, V. A. to practiſe phyſic 
and ſurgery on horſes. | 
To FAR/ROW, V. N. to bring forth pigs, 
applied to ſwine, | | 
FART, S. [| fert, Sax. vert, Belg. furtz, 
Teut.] wind 11. behind. 14 8 
To FAR T, V. N. to break wind behind. 
FARTHER, Adj. at a greater diſtance, 
applied to fituation, Longer, Adverbially, at, 


or to a greater diſtance, Uſed as a connecting 


particle in a diſcourſe, it implies, Moreover © 

again, beſides, | 5 
FARTHEST, Adj. moſt diſtant, Adver- 

bially, at or to the greateſt diſtance, os 
FA'RTHING, S. | feorthling, Sax. from 


feortha, Sax. fourth, and ling, Sax, a dimi- 


nutive termination] the ſmalleſt Engliſh coin, 
being in Value the fourth part of a penny, _ 

FA'RTHINGALE, . S. [ vertugalle, Fr. 
verdugal, Span, verdegarde, Belg.] a hoop, or 
petticoat uſed 10 make the others ſtand out, 
by means of circles of whalebone, or cane, 
which are ſewed upon it. 


FAY/SCES, S. [Lat.] axes tied up in a 
bundle with rods or ſtaves, and borne before 


the Reman magiſtrates, as an enſign or badge 
of authority. | 


FA/SCIA, S. [Lat.] in Architecture, 2 
broad liſt, filler, or band uſed in architraves 


and pedeſtals. In brick buildings, the jutting 
out of tne bricks over the windows, 
FA/SCIATED, Adj. in Architecture, 


adorned with a band or filler, In Surgery, 


bound with fiilets, or tied with a bandage. 
FASCIATTION, S. in Surgery, a bandage, 
or the act and manrer of binding parts. Three 
eſpecial ſorts of faſciation,”” Wiſeman. - 
| 0 


ford, 


1 


FAS 


Lat. of faſcino, Lat.] to bewitch, or influence 
by enchantment or witchcraft, __ 
- FASCINA'TION, 8. [| faſcinatio, Lat.] 
the act of bewitching, generally applied to 
that of the eye or tongue. | 
- FASCINE, S. [Fr. pronounced faſceen] 
in Fortification, fagots, or ſmall branches of 
trees, or bavines, bound up in bundles, which 
are mixed with earth, and ſerve to fill up 
trenches, to ſcreen the men, make parapets 
of trenches, Se. 

FA/SCINOUS, Adj. [ faſcinum, Lat, ] oc- 
caſioned, or operating by witchcraft or en- 


chantment. The poſſibility of faſcinous 
_ diſeaſes.” Harvey. | 


FA/SHION, 8. [ fagon, Fr. fattion, Ital.] 
form, make, or cut' of any thing; the 
manner in which any thing is performed 
cuſtom, or the form which is moſt commonly 
made uſe of. Men of faſhion, imply men of 
rank, ſtate, or dignity, | 
To FASHION, V. A. [ faconner, Fr.] 
to make in a particular form or ſhape; to fit, 
or adapt; to make according to the general 
taſte or mode, ESE 
FA/'SHIONABLE, Adj. eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom, or mode; made according to the ge- 
neral taſte, or mode; obſervant of the mode; 
of a rank or dignity ſuperior to the vulgar, 
© FA/SHIONABLENESS, S. conformity 
to the reigning taſte, applied to building, 
plate, or any production either of the hand 
or head. | 
 FA/'SHIONABLY, Adv. in a manner con- 
formable to the reigning taſte, or cuſtom. , 
- To FAST, V. A. [an, Sax. foften, 


| Goth, vaſan, Belg.] to abſtain from eating 
or drinking; to mortify the body by abſtain- 


ing from food, for a certain time, on a reli- 

gious account; ; 
FAST, S. [from the verb] a ſpace of time, 

wherein a perſon takes little or no food. 
FAST, Adj. [ feeft, Sax, waſt, Belg. baſt, 


| Perf; paſs, Sclav. and Pol, et, Teut. waſte, 


old Fr.] firm; fixed; deep or ſound, applied 
to ſleep. Cloſed or ſhut cloſez with a quick 


FAST, Adv. firmly ; Immoveably; ſwift- 
ly, applied to motion, Frequently, applied 


do repetition. 


To FAS TEN, V. A. to make firm, or 
immoveable; to cement, tie, or link toge- 
ther; to affix. + Neuterly, to ſtick or adhere, 
FA/STENER, S. a perſon that makes 
firm, ties, or binds, ; | ; 
FASTER, S. one who abſtains from 
- FA/ST-HANDED, Adj. covetons, avari- 
*lous ;z not given to generofity, © The king 


was fuſft-handed.”” Bacon. 


FA/STIDIOUS, Adj, [ faftidi:fus, Lat. 
fallidieux, Fr.] diſdainful; nice to a fault; 
fqueamiſh, | 


T0 ENSCINATE, v. A. [ faſcinatus, | 


. FF 

FA/STIDIOUSLY, Adv. in a contemp- 
tuous, 9 fs rw manner. fe 

F/ASTNESS, |S, | fefeune/ſs, fefine 
Sax, ] firmneſs, or 3 - TE 
or party; a ſtrong-hold; a fortreſs, | 

FAT, Adj. | fat, Sax, wet, Belg. fer, 
Teut.] full fed; fleſhy; plump; or covered 
with an oily or unctious ſubſtance; groſs ; 
dull, from far, Fr. Fat minds.” Dryd. ' 
Figuratively, wealthy; rich, „A fat bene- 
fice.” Ayliffe. | 

FAT, S. [from the adjective] in Anatomy, 
a white, oily and ſulphurous part of the 
blood, depofited in the cells of the membrana 
adipoſa, to be found immediately under the 
ſkin in all parts of the body, except the fore- 
head, eyelids, lips, under-part of the ear, 
ſcrotum, &c. 80 

FAT. See VAT. 

FAT AL, Adj. [Fr. fatalis, Lat.] cauſing 
inevitable death or deſtruction; cauſed by 
fate, deſtiny, or neceſſity. 

FA TTALISM, 8. the dectrine of fate, or 
opinion that the occurrences of life and pro- 
ducts of nature are eſtabliſhed by an unalter- 
able neceſſity. Some perfons have accuſed 
our author of fataliſm,*” Warburton, 

FA/TALIST, S. one who believes and 
maintains that all things happen by invinci- 
ble neceſſity, . 

FATALITY [ fatalite, Fr.] a pre deter- 
mined and invincible neceſſary order or ſeries 
of things and events; a decree of fate; an 
invincible influence or b as; a tendency te 
danger, deſtruction, or death. | 

FA'TALLY, Adv. mortally ; in ſuch a 
manner as to occaſion death; by the decree 
of fate, or by an inevitable and invincible 
neceſſity. 8 ö 

FATE, S. an inevitable neceſſity depend - 
ing on ſome fixed or ſuperior cauſe, Figura- 
tively, a neceſſary or predetermined event; 
death; deſtruction; the cauſe of death. 
c Feather'd fates among the mules and 
ſumpters ſent,” Dod. ; 

FA'TED, Adj. decreed or determined by 
fate; inveſted with any quality by fate, | 

FA'THER, S. [the à pronounced broad, 
like the German, or à in ab! from fadey, 
Sax. fader, Dan. vader, Belg, z atter, Teut. 
fater, old Fr. padre, Ital. vater, Erſe; pader, 
Pe: ſ.] one who has contributed to the gene- 
ration of one of his own kind, or one who 
has begot ten a ſon or a daughter. Figurative- 
ly, the firſt anceſtor ; a title generally given 
to a perſon in years, becauſe old enough, and 
on account of his age, deſerving to be reve- 
renced as one's father, An inventor, ** Jubal 
was the fatber of all ſuch as bangle the harp,” 
Gen. iv. 21. The title of a popith confeſſor, 
particularly that of a jeſuit; the title given to 
a ſenator in ancient Rome; the appe:lation of 
one of the perſons in the bleſſed and adorable . 
Trinity, fo called as begetting the Son in an 
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FAT 

ineffable manner; likewiſe called our Father, | 
on account of giving us being, of protecting 
us with a fathetly kindneſs, and of adopting 
-us as coheirs with Chriſt in the ſyſtem of re- 
demption. It is in alluſion to all theſe bene- 
fits, that we ſtile him in our prayers, © Our 
Fether which art in heaven.” Mate. Vi. 

FA'/THER-IN-LAW, S. a huſband's or 


_ wife's father. 


To FA'THER, V. A. to adopt a perſon 
for one's ſon or daughter; to adopt, or pre- 


tend to be the author of a compoſit ion. 


FA THERHO OD, S. the ftate or con- 
dition of a parent or father. 8 
without father. 1 | 

FA/THERLY, Adj. {[ federlice, Sax.] 
with the affection of a father; like a fa- 
ther. | 
FA/THERLY, Adv. in the manner of a 
father. ;. 1 7 

FA/THOM, S. [ faxdem, feethm, Sax.] a 
Jong meaſure containing fix feet, or two yards, 
being taken from the ſpace a man can reach 
with both his arms extended. | 

To FA!/THOM, V. A. to encompaſs with 


the arms extended; to ſound, or find the 


depth of water at ſea. Figuratively, to reach, 
or comprehend ; to try the depth of a diffi- 
cult ſubject; to penetrate, ſound, or go to 
the bottom of a deſign, 
FA'THOMLESS, Adj, that which bas 
no bottom, or which is ſo deep as not to be 
meaſured, Not to. be comprehended, applied 
to myfteries, or difficulties in writiags, 
FATVDICAL, Adi. [ fatidicus, Lat. fa- 


| tidique, Fr.] having the power to foretel fu- 
ture events, The oak, of all other trees, 


only fatidical Howell. | 
FATVGUE, S. [Fr. pronounced faterg, 
from fatigo, Lat.] languor, faintneſs, or 
wearineſs cauſed by labour, Figuratively, the 
cauſe of wearineſls, / 
To FATI'GUE, v. A. to tire, exhauft, 
or make faint and languid with labour. 
FA!/TLING, S. a young animal fattened 
for ſlaughter. | | 
FAT'NESS, 8. che quality of being fleſhy, 
plump, or fat; greaſe. Slimineſs, fertility, 
or fruitfulneſs, applied to ground, That which 
cauſes plenty. The clouds drop farneſs.” 
To FA'TTEN, V. A. to make fat by 
feeding. To make fruitful, applied to ground. 
Fa TU Os, Adj. | fatuus, Lat.] ſtupid; 
fooliſh ; applied to the underſtanding, Illu- 


 .ſory; deceitful, 


 FA\TUITY, S. [ fatuite, Fr.] fooliſhneſs; 
weakneſs of underſtanding; a low degree of 
madneſs or frenzy. | 

FAT!/WITTED, Adj. heavy; dull; or 

Nupid, (% Fatzwitted with drinking old ſaci.” 
Shak | : 

*FAT'TY, Adj; abounding in fat; oily ; 
treaſy. ; . \ | N 


„ 
Lat.] a wooden pipe, generally forced into a 
and foppes with a peg or ſpiggot 
FE 
ſpecies of palm- tree. 


FAU'LCON, or FAU'LCONRY. . See 

FALCON, and FALCONRY, . by, 

' FAULT, S. [ faut, faute, Fr. falta, Span. ] 
a flight defect or crime, which ſubjects a per- 
ſon to blame, but not to puniſhment z a de- 
viation from, or traafgreſſion of, a rule in 
ſome trifling circumſtance. 85 


perfect; blameleſs, 1 ; 
FAU'LTY, Adj. ſlightly tranſgrefling any 
rule; blameable; defective, or not. fit for the 
uſe. it is intended for. A faulty helmet.“ 
Bacon. 8 ENS * 
To FA VOUR, V. A. Laura, Lat.] to 
fapport, encourage, promote, or advance an 
undertaking z to reſemble in features. The 
gentleman favoured his maſter. Spec. To 
hs ſupport, countenance, or encourage a 
perion, 'S; "FIR ; FE 11 0 
FA/VOUR, Bs: [ favear, Fr, Favor, Lat.] 
countenance, ſupport, or encouragement ; 
defence or vindication, “ In faunur of which 
they are here alledged.** . Rogers, A kindneſs 


your favonr. Dryd. A ribband, formed inte 
a role, and worn as a cockade. 5 


FA VOURABLE, Adj. Eind; encourag- 


verſe from cenſure. None can have the 
favourable thought. Dryd. Convenient ; 
ſuited or adapted to a particular deſiga. Fa- 
vonrable for the making of levies,” Clarend. 


ſhewed in 
ſupporting his endeavours, and in encourge- 
ing his undertakings. * | 
FA'VOURABLY, Adv, kindly; with 
encouragement, tenderneſs, or affection. 

FA VOURED, Part, looked upon or re- 
garded with kindneſs, Oft with ſome fa · 
vou d traveller they ſtray. Pope, 
' FA/iVOURER, S. one who encourages or 
countenances any perſon, or thing. 

FAVOURITE, S, [the moſt proper ſpel- 


favori, favorite, Fr. 2 Ital.] one re- 
garded with particular kindneſs, and diſtin« 


him either by a private perſon or prince, 
FA/VOURITE, Adj. eſteemed, or beloy- 
ed above others, ** A favourite dog.” 
FA VOURLESS, Adj. without encourage - 
ment, countenancers, or friends. 


four fathom wide, round the foot of the ram - 
part, made uſe of to defend the ditch. : 


1 


| 


| FAUSET, 8. [ fauſſer, Fr, ef fen, 


' FAU/FEL, S. in Botany, the fruit of 4 


granted; leave, permiſſion, or pardon, « With 


FA VvOURABLENESS, 8. a kindneſs 
oning a perſon's defects, in 


guiſhed from others by the familiarities ſſie u 


FAU'SE-BRAY, S. Fr. pronounced foſe= 
Bray] in Fortification, a fmall mount of earth, 


» 
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barrel or caſk to give paſlage to the liquor, 


FAU'/LTLESS, Adj, without any deſect; 


ing; affectionate z conducive to; tender; a- 


ling ſeems to be favorite, becauſe derived from - 


as Lao Sos eat. 


1 


„ 


Fats of activity.“ Baton, 


| FER: 
*BAVWN, 8. /n, Fr. from fan, old Fr, 
n young child, of infant, Lat.] a young deer. 
To FAWN, V. A. | faonner, Fr. to bring 
forth a fawn] in its primary ſignification, to 
bring forth a fawa. To make uſe of infinu- 
ating and alluring geſtures, applied to a dog. 
Figuratively, to endeavour to gain a perſon's 
favour by mean and ſervile compliances, 
FA/WNER, S. one who fgendeavours to 
gain a perſon's favour by mean and ſervile 
compliances, FEY 
FA/WNINGLY, Adv. in a cringing and 
ſervile manner, _ 
FAY, 8. [ fee, Fr.] a fair rx. 
To FE/AGUE, V. A. to whip, chaſtiſe, 
or beat. | | 
FEA'LTY, S. [ feaulte, Fr. of feal, Fr. a 
ſubject] duty due from a ſubiect to a King 
or trom any perſon to his ſuperior. - 
FEAR, S. | faran, aferan, Sax, waer, 
Belg. feakle, Erſe.] an uneaſineſs of mind 


ariſing from the thought of any evil that may 


beſal us. | 
To FEAR, V. A. [ feran, Sax.] to ap- 
prehend evil, applied both to perſons and 


things, To affect with an apprehenfion of 


miſchief or evil; to be affected with dread 


and anxiety from the apprehenſion of future 


gil. 


ected with fear; atraid; aweful; command - 


ng reverence. Glorious in holineſs, fearful 


in praiſes.” Exod. xv. 11. Terrible; fright- 


ful. | 
 - FEA'RFULLY, Adv. in a manner which 


betrays, or cauſes fear, 


FEA/RFULNESS, 8. an habitual dread 


or fear; timorouſneſs, | 
FEA!'RLESS, Adj. free from fear; not 
regarding danger, either preſent or future. 


FEA/SIBILITY, S. [from feaſible] a thing 


. Which may be done; a thing that is practi- 
cable; the poſſibility of being done. 
FEA'SIBLE, Adj. { fa;fible, Fr. ] practica- 
ble, ſuch as may be done. 
FEA'SIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 


| be practicable, ar poſſible to be done, 


FEAST, S. | fefte, Fr, feftum, Lat.] a 
ſumptuous entertainment made for a great 
number of perſons ;. an ann verſary day of re- 
Joicing on a political or religious account; 
ſomething nice or delicious 49, the palate, 

To FEAST, V. N. to eat ſumptuvuſly; 
to live on coſtly and delicious eatables; to 
gratify,  ** Whoſe taſte or ſmell bleſs the 
feaſted ſenſe.” Dryd. 


 _ FEA/STFUL, Adj. feſtival or rejoicing. 


% On fraſtful days. Milton. Luxurious; 

riotous. His herds and flocks in feaftful 

rites devour.” gPope. | 
FEAT, 8. A , Fr.] a thing done; an 


act, action, or exploit; a trick; an odd or Feed. 7 
FEDERAL, Adj. [from fedus, ferderit, 
+Lat.] relating do, and baving the nature of, 

Iii | a con- 


extraordinary motion of the limbs. All 


\ 


— 


FEA/RFUL, Adj. timorous, or eaſily af- |. 


FED 
| FEA!THER, S. (pronounced feeber with 
e ſhort, from ferber, Sax. feder. Teut.] th® 
covering of birds, and that by which they 
are enabled to fly, Figuratively, kind na- 
ture, or ſpecies, ] am not of that feather,"* 
Shak. An ornament; a meer empty title; a 
meer play thing, or ſomething only fit to di- 


vert, or cauſe laughter. A wit's a featber. 


Pope, In Farriery, a turning or parting of 
the hair on the fo:chead, reſembling an ear 
of barley, or an eillet hole, ö 

To FEA/THER, V. A. to dreſs in, or fit 
with feathers. To featber one's neſt, is to 
grow rich, | TY 

FEA'THERED, Adj. cloathed, fitted 
with, or carrying feathers, 

FEATTHERFREW, S. in Botany, a plant, 
called matricaria, the ſame a+ fle, fer. | 

FEA/THERLESS, Adj. witho!: feathers. 

FEA/TLY, Adv. in a neat, ſkilful, or 
dextraus manner. | 

FEA'/TURE, S. [ faiture, old Fr. ] the caſt 
po make of the face, or any part or Iineament 
of it. | | 
To FEAZE, V. A. [perhaps from fax, 
Sax, hair, according to Johnſon, but more 
probably from fas, Sax. a fringe] to untwiſt 
— end of a rope, and reduce it again to 

ax, 

FE'/BRIFUGE, S. [Fr. febris, Lat, a 
fever, and fugo, Lat. to drive away] in 
Medicine, a remedy to drive away or cure a 
fever. 

FE/BRIFUGE, Adj. having the power of 
driving away, or curing a fever, 

FE/BRILE, Adj. [Fr. febrilis, Lat.] con- 
ſtituting, or proceeding from a fever, © The 
febrile fermentation.” Harvey. 

FEBRUAR, S. [ſo called from februa, 
the name of a feaſt held by the Romans, in 
behalf of the manes of the deceaſed. Februus, 
Lat, is the name for Pluto] the name of the 
ſecond month in the year, according to the 
new ſtile, | 

FE/CULENCE, or FE'/CULENCY, 8. 
{ feculentia, Lat.] foulneſs, ariſing from dregs 
or ſediments, applied to liquors, Figuratively, 
dregs ; ſediments. | 

- FE'CULENT, Adj. foul, not clear, appli- 
ed to liquors. e i | 

FE/CUND, S. [ fecundus, Lat, fecond, Fr.] 


|] fruitful ; abounding in children. The 


leſs fecund or fruittul of children they be.“ 


Graunt. 
N FECUNDA'TION, S, [ facundatus, Lat. 
of fecundo, Lat.] the act of making fruitful, 
« As a medicine of fecundation. Brem. . 
FECU/NDITY, S. the quality of pro- 
ducing or bringing. forth in great abun- 
dance. 
FED, the preter and participle paſſive of 
Fred f 8 | 


* 
p 
| . 


- 


1 war. 
2 contract. © It is a federal rite betwixt God 
and us. Hammond. 3 : 

FEE, S. [ fea, feo, feob, Sax. Faibu, Goth. 
Fe, III. fo, Ital. money, or price] in Law, 


lands and tenements held in perpetual right, | Jeſs . 
To FEIGN, V. A. [pronounced fain z_ 


on condition of an acknowledgment paid to 
the lord of the manor ; a property, a reward, 
or money given to a phyſician or lawyer; a 
perquiſite cue to a perſon in an office, 
FEE / FARM. S. in Law, lands holden by 
a man and his heirs for ever, under a yeariy 
1ent or acknowledgment paid to another. 
FEE!-SIMPLE, S, in Law, that whereof 
we are ſeized to us and our heirs for ever. 
FEE/-TAIL, S. in Law, is when lands 
are given to a man, and the heirs of his body, 


ſo that if he have children by a third venture, 


and not of the firſt, they ſhall inherit. 

To FEE, V. A. to pay a cou ſellor or 
phyſician; to bribe. Feed ePery ſlight oc- 
calion. Shak To keep in hire. © In his 
houſe I have a ſervant, feed. Shak. ; 

FEEUBLE, Adj. (fat Fr.] wanting 
ſtren;'h; or weak in body or mind. 

FEE RBLE-MINDED, Adj. weak, or want- 
ing r. ſolution; timorous. Comfort the 
feeble minded.” 1 Theſſ. v. 14. 

FEF/BLENESS, S. want of ſtrength. 

'FEE/BLY, Adv. in a weak manner; with- 
out ſtrength | | 

To FEED, V. A. ſpreter and part. paſl. 
fed; feden, Goth. fedan, foedan, Sax. feede, 
If, food; feder, foder, 9 to ſupply with 
food, Figuratively, to ſupply; to nouriſh, 
cheriſh, or keep alive. 

FEE DER, S. one who ſupplies with food; 


one that eats. Fignratively, a nouriſher, ſup- 


rier, or encourager, “ A feeder of my 
riots,” Shak. One who is nice in his food, 
« Such fine feeders are no gueſts for me. 
Dryd. 8 , 

To FEEL, V. N. [preter and part, paſſ. 
felt; felan, Sax. ] to perceive by the toueh. 
Figuratively, to have a quick ſenhbility of 
good or evil which happens to others; to 
perceive by touching; to have the ſenſe of 
pain or pleaſure ; to be affected by. 

FEEL, S. the ſenſe of 3 the touch. 
<< Piſtiuguiſhed by the feel. Sharp, 

FEE'LER, S. one who can diſtinguiſh by 
the touch. In Natural Hiſtory, the horns or 
antennæ of inſets, whereby they grope out 
their wav, and clean their eyes. 1 25 

FEELING, Part. of Fee}, that which ex- 
preſſes great ſenſibility, or affects ſtrongly. 
«© A feeling line. Shak, : 

FEELING, S. the ſenſe whereby we get 
the ideas of hard, ſoft, dry, wet, ſmooth, 
rough, hot, cold, Se. It is both the groſſeſt, 
and the moſt extenſive of all the ſenſes, if 
not that which includes all the reft, Figu- 
ratively, perception; ſenſibility ; tender- 
neſs, LE e 

FEE/LINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, 


— Fl 


lm 


. 


-FEL: 


as if ſenſible or feeling any thing one's felf'g 


ſo as to affect others deeply, 
FEET, S. the plaral of Fooe, 


birds. Cambden. 


Feindre, Fr.] to invent; to aſſert a thing 
which is not. Thou feigneft them.“ Neb.. 


vi. 8. To counterfeit, hatch, or put on the 


appearance of a thing, “ Fejgns a laugh.“ 
Pope. To relate fictitiouſſy; to fable, © The. 


poets did feign that Orpheus drew trees,” 


Shak. | . 
FEI/GNEDLY, Adv, in a fictitious or 
fabulous manner; counterfeitly. 


FEVGNER, S. an inventor ; the author . 


- 


of a fable or fiction. 

FEINT, Part. [inſtead of feigned; from 
fergn, or feint, Fr.] invented, Not true or 
real. Any feint appearance. Locke. 

FEINT, S. | feinte, Fr.] a meer ſhow 
a faiſe appearance. or attempt; an offer at 
ſomething not intended to be; a diſguiſe. 
In Fenting, a falſe offer made at one part to 
draw a perſon off from his guard, when the 
defign is to make a real paſs at. another, In 
Mufic, a ſemitone. | ; 75 

To FELVCITATE, V. A. [ felicitatus, of 
fFelicito, Lat. feliciter, Fr.] to make happy. 
„To fill and feltcitate his ſpirits.” Warts, 


To congratulate; to wiſh a perſon joy. 


FELICITA'TION, S. [Fr.] che act o 


wiſhing joy, or rejoicing with a perſon on ag- 


count of ſome happy event, 

FELVCITY, S. [| falicite, Fr. falicitas, 
Lat.] a ſtate wherein a perſon has no wants 
to ſatisfy, no wiſhes to fulfil, no evils to re- 
move; but is eaſy without pain, and jeyful 
without any daſh or mixture of ſorrow. 

FELI'NE, Adj. | felinzs, Lat.] refembling 
a cat. His tail, which is feline." Grew. 

FELL, Adj. | felle, Sax. fel, Belg. f-lone, 


Ital.] void of mercy or humanity ; cruel ; 
| barbarous 3 ſavage. Seldom rod 4 2 : 


FELL, S. [el, Sax.] the ſkin, the hide, 
e Fleth and fell.“ Shak. 

To FELL, V. A. | fell, Iſl, and feollan, 
Sax. te fall, fe/ſen, Teut.] to knock down; 
to make a perſon tumble on the ground by 
the force of a blow; to hew or cut down, 

FELL, preter of fall. 
FELL ER, S. one who hews or cuts down. 

FELL/'MONGER, S. [from fel, Sax. a 
ſkin, and morger, Sax. a dealer or ſeller] one 
that deals in and ſells peltry or ſkins, * 

FELLO'E, S. [age, Dan, and Teut.] 
the pieces of wood which make the circum- 
ference of a wheel, Commonly called felly. 


FELLO'W, S. a companion, or one often 


in one's company; one united in the ſame 
undertaking; an equal; one hing ſuited to 
ancther, or one of a pair; one like to, or 
reſembl ng, another. Sometimes uſed in 
familiar difcourſe for a man or perſon. 

| | Who « A 


FEE/TLESS, Adj. without feet, © Feet- _ 


VHF 
* A valiant fellow.” Shak. A member of 
a ſociety; a member of a college, who par- 


takes in its government and revenues. Fel- 
tow, in compoſition, generally denotes com- 
munity or equalily of nature, ſtation, or em- 
oyment. Bd oh | 

a o FELLO'W, V. A. to ſuit or match 
one thing with another; to pair or produce 
ene thing reſembling another in ſize, co- 
Jour, &c. 

' FELLO'W-COMMONER, 8. one who 
bas the right of common with another. In 
Cambridge, a commoner of the higher order, 


+ — Who fits at table, and eats his commons with 


the fellows of the college. 
- FELLO/W-CREATURE, S. one that has 
the ſame creator, generally applied to animals 
of the ſame ſpecies, | 
FELLO/'W-FEELING, S. ſympathy; or 
the being as much affected with the ſuffer- 
ings of another, as if they were our own ; 
a combination in order to defraud or cheat. 
« Your milk-woman and your nurſery-maid 
have a fellow feeling Hiſt, o 85 Bull. 
FELLOꝶW-HEIR, S. one who has a right 
to the ſame inheritance with another; a co- 
heir, The Gentiles ſhould be fellotu- beirs. 
Epb. iii. 6. | a 
* FELLO'W-LABOURER, S. one who 
labours to promote the ſame debgn, NM 
fellow-labourers,”* Dryd. ; 


FELLO'WSHIP.'S, company; ſociety ; 


the ſtate of perſons who are frequently to- 


gether, and jointly take part in any deſign. 
Aſſociation; a confederacy or union of ſe? 
veral perſons by. ſome contract, bond, or 
obligation. © They have never any ſettled 
fellowſhip, never any ſolemn agreement.” 
Hooker. A partnerſhip or joint intereſt 5 equa- 
lity; fondneſs for feaſting or entertainments 
of drinking; an eſtabl ſhment at an univerſity, 
with a ſhare in the revenues of a college, in 
Arithmetic, a rule by which the ftock of any 
company is divided in proportion to the ſeve- 
ral ſums each partner brought in: it is di- 
vided into Hręle and double. | 
FELLVY, S. See FELLOE. | 
FE'LLY, Adv. [from fell and ] in ſuch 
a manner as ſhews want of all the kind and 


benevolent affections; in a cruel, barbarous, 


and ſavage manner, Seldom uſed. - _ 
FE'LO de je, 8. [law Lat.] in Law, one 
who willingly and deiiberately kills himſelf. 
FE/LON, S. [ Fr, fels, law Lat, feblen, 
Teut. faclin, Sax. to be deficient] a perſon 
who is guilty of ſome crime, which will ſub- 
je him to death by the law; a whitlow, or 
tumour formed betweea the bone and its in- 
veſting membrane. „ 
FE'LON, Adj. [ Felle, Sax. ] cruel ; bar- 
barous; ſavage. ©& His felon hate. Pope. 
FELO'NIOUS, Adj. belonging to a felonz 
ſubjeQing to death by the law. Figuzatively, 
wicked ; barbarous, EF, 


| 


* 


; F E N 
FELO'NTOUSLY, Adv. after the mas. 
ner of a felon; or with an intent to rob or 


murder, | 

FELoNx, 8. [ felonie, Fr. felenia, Lat.] 
any crime which ſubjects a man to death by 
the law. | A 


FELT, the preter of feel. 3 

FELT, 8. ** a Kind of ſtuff, or cloth, 
either of wool alone, or of caſtors, camels, 
conies hair, and lambs wool, neither ſpun, | 
croſſed, nor woven, but wrought and fulled 
with lees and fize, and afterwards ſhaped into 
the form of a hat upon a block; a hide or 
ſkin of animals ; 5 Sax, * See that 
the felt be looſe.” Mort. The laſt ſenſe 
ſeems owing to the author's miſtaking felt 


for fell. | - 
| o FELT, V. A. [ from the noun] to 
make cloth or ftuff only by fulling, and 
working with lees and fize, without weaving 
or eroſſing. The ſame wool one man fz/es 
into a hat.“ Hale. | 
FELU'CCA, S. [len, Fr. feikon, Arab, 
a ſhip] a ſmall ſix-oared veſſel, much uſed 
in the Mediterranean, of the fize of a ſloop _ 
or ſhallop, having conveniencies made for 
ee the rudder either at the head or 
ern. | D 
FEMALE, S. | femelle, Fr.] that ſex 
which bears or brings forth young. : 
FEMALE, Adj. belonging to that ſex, 
which conceives and bears offspring. Female 
rhimes, in Poetry, are ſuch as end in e femi- 
nine, ſo called by the French, from whom 
the term is taken, becauſe it is pronounced 
very weakly or obſcurely ; ſuch are the fol- 
lowing from Cæwley. | 
„ Th" exceſs of heat is but a fable; 
c We know the torrid zone is now found 
c habitable.””. | 
FE'ME-COVERT, S. [Fr.] in Law, an 
married woman. 
FE ME-SOLE, S. 
unmarried woman. | 
FE MININE, Adj. [ femininus, Lat.] of 
that ſex which bears young. Figuratively, 
ſoft, delicate; like a woman, or wanting 
that natural hardineſs which diſtinguiſhes 
the male ſex, ** Not a man of war, but 
altogether feminine. Raleigh, In Grammar, 
that gender which denotes a word to belong 


to a female. ; 
. a female. Without 


FE'MININE, 8 

feminine. Par. Loft. * 
FEMORAL, Adj.  femoralis, Lat. of 
femor, femoris, Lat.] belonging to the thigh, 
FEN, S. [ fenn, fenne, Sax. fen. If], venne, 
Belg. ] a wet, moiſt, or boggy place on land, 
overflowed with water.. TS Hae 

FENCE, S. (a contraction of defence] 

thing or means made uſe of to guard from 


[Fr.] in Law, an 


dinger. There is no fence againſt inun- 
a} L'Efrange. An encloſure, hedge, 
112 or 


0 
or paling, ſerving to keep perſons from en- 
tering any ſpot of ground. | 

To FENCE, V. A. to encloſe or ſecure a 
place by a hedge or paling; to defend or 
guard, uſed with againſt; te practiſe the art 
of fencing, or that which teaches the uſe of 
the ſword ; to guard againſt; to uſe ſuch 
methods as to hinder the progreſs of any 
vico or evil, uſed with againſt. 
| FENCE!LESS, Adj. open, or without any 
encloſure. 1 p44 2 
- FEN'CER, S. a perſon who makes uſe of 
the ſword according to the rules of fencing; 
one who taches fencing, or the art of uſing 
the ſword. A 
FEN'/CIBLE, Adj. Capable of de- 
fence, | 
FEN'CING, S. the art of defence, or of 
uſing the ſword, Fencing, likewiſe ſignifies 
the hedge or pales uſed to encloſe ground, 
To FEND, V. A. [from defend} to keep 
off, © To fend the bitter cold.“ Dryd. To 
diſpute; or ſhift off a charge. © Able to 
end and prove with them.“ Locle. 
FENDER, S. a pla- e of iron or braſs 
laid before a fire to prevent the coals that 
fall from rolling upon, and injuring the 
floor 


FENERA/TION, S. [| feneratio, Lat.] 
uſury; or an allowance made or taken for 
the uſe of money.. w_ 

FE'NUGREEC, S. [ fnum græcum, 

Lat.] in Botany, called trigonel/a by Lin- 
næus. 
FENNEL, S. [ fine!, fenol, Sax. fenouil, 
Fr, finnochio, Ital. fæniculum, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, the leaves, ſeeds, and roots of the 
common fort are uſed in medicine; the 
root being one of the five opening roots, 
the ſeed one of the great carminative ſeeds, 
and the leaves made uſe of in diſtilling a 
ſimple water. s 

FEN NEL-PLOWER, S. a plant. 

FEN'NY, Adj. [from fen] ſoft by the 
ſettling of rain, or overflowing of waters, 
applied to ground. Marſhy; mooriſh ; in- 
Habiting or dwelling in a marſh, © A fenny 
ſnake." Shak. 


FEN'/SUCKED, Adj. exhaled from a fen | 


or marſh, © You fenſuck'd fogs, drawn by 
the pow'rful ſun.” Sat. | 
EE ODAL, Adj. [ dal, Fr.] held from 
another. | | 
FE OD AR, S. one who holds his eſtate 
under the tenure of ſuit and ſervice to a ſu- 
rior lord. . 
To FE'OFF, v. A. [ ff; feffer, Fr. ferffo 
law Lat. ] to put in poſſefſion; to give a right 
to a poſſeſſion, _ | 5 
FEO/FFEE, S. [ feeffatus, law Lat. fief?, 
Fr.] one put in poſſeſſion, _ | 
FEO'FFER, S. one who gives poſſeſſion; 
diſtinguiſhed in law from a donor, becauſe 


ferocious feature. Pope. 


ferretta, Ital.] in 


FER: 
the froffer grants in fee-fimple, and a donor 
in fee-tail, Litt. lib. 1. c. 6, 

FE OFFMENT, S. ¶ feoffamentum, law 
Ly in Law, a gift or grant of any manors, 
meſſuages, lands, or tenements to another in 
fee, i. e. to him and his heirs for ever, by 
the delivery of ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion of the 
eſtate granted, | 

FERIA'TION, S. [ ferie, Lat.] the act 


though there were any feriation in nature.“ 
Brown. | 

FERINE, Adj. [ ferinus, Lat.] wild; un- 
tamed, © Ferine, noxious, and untameable 
beaſts.” Hale, 


of uncultivated and untamed wildneſs. © Bar- 
bariſm and ferineneſs.”” Hale, | 
FERITY, S. | feritas, Lat. barbarity z 


ſtupid ferity.”” Woodwo, 

To FERMENT, V. A. [ ter, Fr. 
fermento, Lat.] to exalt, rarify, or commi- 
nute, by putting the particles into an inteſtine 
commotion. 


that which cauſes an inteſtine motion in the 
particles of a fluid, A commotion or tumult, 
applied to government, 

FERME'NTABLE, Adj. capable of hav- 
ing its parts put into an inteſtine commotion. 

FERME'NTAL, Adj. having the power 
of raiſing an inteſtine commotion, | 

FERMENTA/TION, S. lu rere 
Lat.] inteſtine motion of the ſmall inſenſible 
particles arifing from no viſible, external, or 
mechanic cauſe, and producing a conſiderable 
alteration therein. 


having the power to cauſe, an inteſtine com- 
motion of the particles, 

FERN, S. | fearn, Sax,] in Botany, a 
plant growing on ſtumps of trees in woods, 
and on the banks of ditches. Decoctions of 
the root are uſed as diet-drink in chronical 
caſes; and country people eſteem it a fove- 
reign remedy in the rigkets, . 

FER'/NY, Adj. overgrown with fern, 

* FERO'/CIOUS, Adj. [ feroce, Fr.] wild, un- 
tamed, ſavage; reſembling a ſavage, © Each 

FERO'CITY, S. [ 


eroctte, Fr. ferocitas 
Lat.] fiercenefs of di # f : 


poſition or look, 


nature of iron, No ferreous or magnetical 
nature. Brown. 2d ie 

FER/RET, 8. ene Brit. furet, Fr. 

atural Hiſtory a ſmall 

animal, of the ſize and ſomewhat reſem . 

bling a rat, with red eyes, and a long ſnout, 

uſed to catch rabbits, or rats. In trade, a 


of celebrating or keeping holiday, by ceaſing 
from labour; a ceſſation from work. « As 


FERI/NENESS, S. wildneſs; the quality | 


cruelty; wildneſs, The moſt abject and 


FE/RMENT, 8. | Fr. fermentum, Lat. ] 


FER/'MENTATIVE, Adj. cauſing, or 


FER'/REOUS, Adj. I ferrus, Lat.] of the 


kind of narrow ribband made of a meaner 


2 


— 


fs, Lat. 


F E R 


fort of fille, with a mixture of cotton, or 


thread, ' 
To FER/RET, V. A. to drive out of a 
lurking place, alluding to the manner in 


' which ferrets drive rabbits out of their holes. 


c The archbiſhop had ferrettad him out of his 


holds.“ Heylin. 


FER RET ER, 8. one who hunts an- 


other, and diſcovers him in his hiding places 


or privacies. | | | 
FER/RIAGE, S. (tron ferry] the ſum 
id for a paſſage at a fert x. 


' FERRU'GINOUS, Adj. { ferrugineux, Fr. 


ferruginus, Lat.] partaking of the particles 
or qualities of iron: uſed only by philoſo- 
phical writers. SOT 

FER/RULE, S. [from ferrum, Lat. iron] 
an iron or braſs cap, or ring, put round or at 
the end of a thing, to hinder it from ſplitting 
or wearing. 

To FER'RY, V. A. 
row a boat or veſſel acroſs. 
a river in a boat or veſſel. 


faran, Sax. ] to 
e river; to croſs 


FER RV, 8. [from the verb] a veſſel or 


boat in which perſons croſs the water. Fi- 


guratively, the place where boats ply which 


croſs the water; the common paſlage for a 
veſſel or boat acroſs a 1iver. | 
 FER'/RY-MAN, S8. one who keeps a 
ferry, or rows a boat at a common paſſage a- 
croſs the water, 

FERTVLE, Adj. [Fr. fertilis, Lat.] pro- 
ducing a great quantity; fruitful, 
FERTULENESS, S. the quality of pro- 
dueing abundance; fruitful. : 

To FERTVLITATE, V. A. to make 
fruitful. A cock will in one day fertili- 
tate the whole cluſter of eggs. Brown, 
 FERTVILITY, S. [ fertibire, Fr. fertilitas, 
Lat.] the quality of producing plenty or a- 
bundance; fruitfulneſs. | 


FE RTILLV, Adv. in great quantities, or 


abundance. | 

To FE'RTILIZE, V. A. [ ferteliſer, Fr.] 

to make fruitful: . - 
FER'/VENCY, 8. [ fervent, Fr. fer vent, 

Lat.] eagerneſs; warmth of application. 

Applied to the mind, zeal, or warmth of de- 


votion. 


FER'VENT, Adj. [ Fr. fervens, Lat.] bot, 
oppoſed to cold. Vehement, or warm, applied 
to the temper. Ardent, warm, zealous, or 
flaming with devot ion. | 

FER VENTLVYV, Adv. in an eager, vehe- 
ment, earneſt, ardent, or zealous manner, 

FER VID, Adj. | fervidus. Lat.] hot. 


Figuratively, ardeat, zealous, vehement. 


_ FERVI'DITY, S. heat, oppoſed to cold. 


Figuratively, warmth of temper, 


FER/VIDNESS, S. the quality of being 
warm of temper, earneft in applicat on, or 
zealous in devotion. 

FE RULA, S. [Lat. ferule, Fr. from 


FE T 


an umbellated flower; the principal umbel 


is uniform, globular, conſifting of ſeveral 
ſmaller of the ſame form, called rays; and 
the involuerum is compoſed of ſeveral narrew 
leaves, which fall off, Linnæus places it in 
the 2d ſect. of his 5th claſs. A flat wooden 
inſtrument for chaſtifing boys at ſchool. 

FER/VOUR, 8. 5 erveur, F. fervor, 
Lat, of ferveo, to be hot] heat or warmth, 
oppoſed to cold. Eagerneſs, or earneſtneſs of 
application; warmth, or heat of temper; 
ardour, or zeal in devotion. 

FESSE, S. ¶ farcia, Lat. a band or girdle} 
in Heraldry, one of the nine honourtble or- 
dinarjes, repreſenting a band or belt, divide 
ing the eſcutcheon horizontally in the mid- 
dle, and ſeparating the chief from the point; 
poſſeſſing the center of it, and containing in 
breadth one third part thereof. Fefſe point, 
is the exact centre of the eſcutcheon. Feſſe 
ways, or in feſſe, denotes the bearing a thing 
after the manner of a feſſe. Parte per feſſe, 
fignifies, parted acroſs the middle of a ſhield, 
_ fide to fide, through the ſeſſe point, 

o FES/TER, e, Bav. a ſwelli 
rankle; to grow DE. | ng} to 

FES TINA TE, Adj. [| feftinatus, Lat. Þ 
haſty, expeditious, oppoſed to delay, 
moſt er preparation. Shak, Not much 


in uſe. 


e { fifou, Len] be- 
longing to fei public entertainments, 


cc Feſtiva inments. Arc. 

FESTIVAL, S. a time of public feaſting; 
a day of religious or public joy,  - 
FESTIVE, Adj. [nf, Lat.] gay; 
oyous. 1 „ 

N TIVITY, * 1 feftivitas, Lat.] a 
eaſt, or time of public rejoicing ; gai 
Joy uineſs. L : 07 E700 

FES'TOON, S. [ fefon, Fr.] in Archi- 
tecture, an ornament of carved work in the 
form of a wreath or garland of flowers, or 
leaves twiſted together; thickeſt at middle, 
and ſaſpended at the ends. N | 

To FETCH, v. A, ſpreter fetched; fer- 
can, feccean, Sax, ] to as, in _ to —- 
ſomething to a perſon ; to take or make an 
excurſion. To fetch a turn about the gar- 
den,” Shak, To equal ia value. © Silver 
in the coin will never fetch ſo much as filyer 
in bullion.” Locke. * 

FETCH, S. a ſtratagem in which a de- 
figa is attained indirectly, or in which one 
thing ſeems to be intended, and another is 
done; a trick or artifice. 

FE TCHER, S. one who makes uſe of 
ar: ifice; one who goes for, and brings a 
thing from a diſtant place. 

FE'/TID, Adj. { fectidus, Lat.] fiickio 
having a ſtrong —.— bal. 20 

FE/TIDNESS, S. the quality of ha 
(ir hg => 


] in Botany, fennel-giant : it hath 


| rr. 


FEW 

'-FET!LOCK, S. [ ferleck, of fer, WM. 4 
Foot, and Jock} in Farriery, a tuft of hair 

growing behind the paſtern joint. 
FETT TER, 8. [ fever, Sax. fer, Iſl. 2 
foot ; fetrere, Sax. ] chains for the feet, put 
on priſoneis to prevent their eſcape, Figu- 
ratively, any reſtraint, 8 CL 

To FET'/TER, V. A. to put chains or 
ſhackles on the legs, Figuratively, to en- 
chain; to bind; to deprive of freedom or 


liberty. 3-5 
To FET'TLE, V. A. [a cant word] to 
buftle, or make an appearance of being buſy; 
to do trifling buſineſs, © To fertle about the 
room.“ Sewift. | g 
FE TUs, S. [| fartus, Lat.] any animal full 
_ grown, but in the womb. 
' FEVD, S. | feabd, Sax, enmity] quarrel; 
oppoſition 3 war. | 
FEU DS, S. ſplural; feodum, Lat.] in 
Law, lands that are hereditary. | 
FEU/DAL, Adj. [ feudalis, law Lat. ] per- 
taining to fees or tenures, by which lands are 
© Held of a ſuperior lord, 
_ - »FEU'DATORY, S. [ feudataire, Fr.] one 
who holds by ſome conditional tenure from a 
ſuperior, | 
- FE'VER, S. [| fever, fever, Dan. and 
Teut. fievre, Fr. * Sax. febris, Lat.] in 
Medicine, a diſeaſe in which the body is 
violently heated, and the pulſe quickened; 
or in which heat and cold prevail by turns: 
the laſt is an intermittent fever. 

To FEVER, V. A. to put into or affect 
wich a fever. The white hand of a lady 
thee ! Shak. 7 f 

FE'VERET, S. [a diminutive of fever] 
a ſlight fever. . 

FEVERISH, Adj, troubled with, or 
rending to, a fever. Figuratively, incon- 
Kant, alluding to the alternate ſenſation of 
heat and cold in intermittent fever s. We 
toſs and turn about our 2 will.“ D 
Occaſioning heat. The feveriſþ north. 
Dryd. 

E/VERISHNESS, S. a flight diſorder, 

or affectation of a fever, | 
' FEVEROUS, Adj. [ enxs, feevreuſe, 
Fr.] troubled with, or having the nature 
of a fever; baving a tendency to produce 
feye's. © A feverous diſpoſitien of the year. 
Bacon · 

FEUTILAGE, S. [ Fr. pronounced fuil- 
ite] a bunch, row, or circle of leaves. 

4 Feuillage or laurel round the oval. 


Fervas. | 
- FEUILEMORT, S. [from feuille, Fr. a 
leaf, and mort, dead, Fr.] the colour of a 
faded leaf. Corruptly pronounced, and ſome- 
times written philemet. 

FEW, Adj. | feo, feoiva, Sax. fuer, Brit. 


Fua, Dan.] not many, applied moſt properly | 


to number; but by Londoners ſomeiimes ap- 


5 w is 
am * 
4 — * 
i - 
2 . 
2 0 
0 


FIB 


plied to quantity 2, a few broth,”" 7, 8 
a ſmall quantity of broth, 8 ] 


materials for making and keeping up a fire. 

To FEW'EL, V. A. to keep up a pre by 
ſupplying it with fuel. Ferpe/s the infernal 
flame. Cooley. | 


number, 


lantic ocean on the W. the river Marbea or 
Umarabea on the S. where it divides Fes 
from Moroceo, and is bounded on the E. by 
an imaginary line drawn from the mouth of 
the river Meluya or Mulvia, to Mount Atlas, 
dividing it from the kingdom of Algiers, It 
was formerly part of Mauritania Tingitana, 
is ſomewhat larger than Morocco, and di- 
vided like it into ſeven provinces, Its ex- 
tent from E, to W. is about 270 miles, that 
is, from long. 1 deg, 20 min. to 7 deg. W. 
where broadeſt, and nearly of the fame breadth 
from N. to S. that is, from lat. 31 to 36 
deg. This kingdom is fertile in grain, fruit, 
cattle, wax, and honey; but would be much 
more ſo, did the is habitants cultivate it duly, 
the Fezians be'ng-contented with a bare ſuf- 
ficiency, and ſcrupulous of ſending grain out 
of the kingdom. Here are good iron-mines; 
but they are ſo ignorant of manufacturing 
them, that they only make nails, and ſome 
other coarſe utenſils. Their principal river 
is Sebu or Cebit, which is very rapid, riſing 
in Mount Celego, in the province of Cuz, . 


{ and deſcending to the Atlantic ocean, is ſaid 


to carry with its ſtream ſtones of an hundred 
weight, It runs within two ſhort miles of 
Fez city through vaſt ridges, receiving ſeveral 


other rivers in its courſe; yet over it is a 
bridge ſaid to be 150 fathoms long: none of 
theſe rivers are navigable, The only carriage 


is by land upon camels, horſes, and drome- 
daries, for expedition, Fez had i's own 
kings, but for ſome time it has been ſubject 
to Morocco, The Spaniards and Portugueſe 
have ſome places on the coaſt ; the principal 
of thoſe belonging to the former, are Mazal- 
quiver, Penen, Melilla, and Ceuta: the ſiege, 
or rather blockade, of the laſt of which by 
the natives may be ſaid ſtill to be carried on. 
Among the places belonging to the Portu- 


liſh, who long fince demoliſhed it. The 
ſeven provinces above-mentioned, are Fez 
Proper, Temeſna, Aſgur, Habat, Errif, Guret, 
Alcaia, and Chuz, or Chaouz. M. de Liſle 
joins Aſgur and Habat in one, under the 
name of Al-garbe. This kirgdom and Mo- 
rocco are under one emperor. 


Lat.] an vatruih, 


To 


FEW'EL, or FUEL, S, [a, Fr. fire} 


-FEW'NESS, 8. ſmallneſe, applied to 


the Mediterranean ſea on the N. the At- 


gueſe is Arzillzi, having ceded Tangier as a 
part of queen Catherine's dowry to the Eng- 


FIB, S. [a corruption of fable; of fabula, 


\ 


which prevents their being friable or brittle, 
In Anatomy, a long flender thread, which, 


nf 


Spect. No. 299. | 


_ „ 


forms the various ſolid parts of an animal 


of ſmall threads or fibres, 


Lat.] imaginary. © Fretious cireles. Prior. 


| r 
To FIB, V. N. to tell lies or falſchoods, 


| 
FIB/BER, S. a perſon that ſpeaks falſe- 


FRE, 8. [Fr. fibre, Lat.] a fmall 
thread or ſtring. In Phyfics, a long fine part 
or thread whereof natural bodies confiſt, and 


being variouſly interwoven or bound up, 


body. | A | 
FI'BRIL, S. [ fibrille, Fr. fibrilla, Lat.] 

fibre, which, being joined to others, 

-oMmpoſes one of the larger. | 

_ FV/BROUS, Adj. [ fibreux, Fr.] confifting 


FVBULA, 8. [Lat. 
puter and ſlenderer of 


leg. | 

FI/CKLE, Adj. [ ficol, Sax. ] not of the 
ſame ſentiments ot opinion long; incon- 
ftant ; not fixed, © Ficke their ftate,” 
Par. Loi. | 2 

FICKLE MESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
liable to frequent change ; a ftate of incon- 
ſtancy. W 

FICKLY, Adv. in a manner liable to 
change; not ſettled or fixed, © A power 
that's fckly held.“ Seutherne, 

FYCTION, S. [Fr. fie, Lat.] the act 
of forming a fable or ſtory by help of the 
imagination; the thing feigned; a falſe- 
hood, or thing which has no exiſtence in 
natuie. 5 : 
 FVYCTIOUS, Adj. [Au, Lat. of „ingo, 


in Anatomy, the 
two bones of the 


A word coined by the author quoted; but 
frequently made uſe of in canverſation by 
Londoners, inftad of fifitious. - 
FIC Trios, Adj. I f#itins, Lat.] 
counterfeit, oppoſed to genuine. Jade in 
order to reſemble or paſs far ſomething elſe. 
Imaginary, oppoſed to real. 
FIC TFrIOUSsLV, Adv. in a falſe, ima- 
inary, or chimerical manner. 
FID, S. | firra, Ital.] a pointed iron, 
with which ſeamen untwiſt their cords. 
Skinner . 5 = 
FIDDLE, S. | fithele, Sax. fidel, Teut. 
wede!, Belg. fidiculs, Lat.] in Muſic, a 
ftringed inftrument. See VIOLIN. 

To FIDDLE, V. A. y, Teut. ] to 
play on a violin or fiddle, Figuratively, to 
trifle, to ſpend a great deal of time in ſeem- 
ing induſtry, without doing any thing to the 
jurpoſe, 

FID/DLE-FADDLE, S. trifling, or trifles. 
* Abundance of fiddle-faddle of that nature. 


FID/DLE.FADDLE, Aj. trifling ; male- 
ing a buſtle, or giving trouble about nothing. 
A troubleſome, fidd!e-faddle old woman. 
Hip. of }. Bull, | a 5 


* 


FIE 1 
FIDDLER, 8. [ fthelerr, Sat. fidler, 
Belg. } one who plays on the violin...” 25 5 
| FIDDLE'STICK, S. the bow furniſhed 
with hair, which the muſician draws over 
the firings of the fiddle. I 


. 


FIDE/LITY, S. [| fidelite, Fr. fidelirasy 
Lat. } honeſty in LED veracity or truth 
in teſtimony ; firmneſs in adherence or in 
loyalty. | 5 

To FIDGE, or FID OET, V. N. to 
move nimbly, but uncouthly or-aukwardly. _ 
« You wriggle, fidge, and make a rant. 


* | | 
IDU!CIAL, Adj. . fducia, Lat.] cone 
fident; without any degree of doubt; that 
which may be depended on, or affords cer- 
tainty. Hence the fiducial edge of a quad» 
rant of altitude, is that which has the de- 


| grees engraven on it, and on that account 


makes any problem worked by it both ſure 
and eaſy, f | 
FIDU'CIARY, S. [ fduciarins, Lat.] one 
that has any thing in truſt, In Divinity, 
one who places ſo much confidence in faith, 
as to look on good works as no ways con- 
tributing to his ſalvation. * The ſecond . 
nmr” he is that of the fduciaria,” Ham- 
Mond. 0 . 
FIDU/CIARY, Adj. without any degree 
of doubt. A fiduciary aſſent. Wake, + 
FIEF, S. [ Fr.] in Law, a fee, manor, 
or poſſeſſion held by ſome tenure of a ſu- 
rior. | 
FIELD, S. [pronounced feeld, feld, Sax. 
and Teut. weld, Belg. folld, . feulu, 
Hung. ] ground not inhabited; a ſpace of 
ground which is cultivated, Figuratively, 
the ground where a battle is fought ; a battle 
or campaign; a wide extent or expanſe, 
„Where Feldt of light and liquid ether 
flow. Dryd. Compaſs, or a ſubje& which 
will afford an opportunity for a perſon wo 
diſplay his abilities. A large to ex- 
patiate in.“ Spec. In Painting or Heraldry, 
the ground or ſurface on which figures or 
bearings are drawn, 
FIE/LDED, Part. encamped; engaged in 
war. In the field of battle, our fielded 
friends. Shak. | 
FIE'/LD-BASIL, S. a plant. £ 
FIE'LDFARE, S. {from feld, Sax. a field, 
and faran, Sax. to go or wander] a bird of 
paſſage, ſuppoſed to come from the northern 
countries. 
FIE/LD-MARSHAL, S. the commander 
of an army in the field, | 
FIE/LD-OFFICER, S. an officer whole 
command, in the field, extends to a whole 
regiment ;z as the colonel, licutenaat-colonel, 
and major. | 
FIE/LD-PIECE, S. in Gunnery, ſmall 
cannon, uſed only in battles, not in 


ſieges. F 
. * FIEND, 
* 


- 


1-0 - 
-FIEND, . { Hrid, Ser , Belg. ; 


. fiend. 
Text. an enemy, fende, Sax. the devil the 


z any infernal being. 

FIERCE, Adj. [ fer, Fr. fear, Lat. mop 
Fol. Onp, Gr.] wild; furious; or not eafi 
tamed; violent; outrageous. ** Fierce winds.” 
James iii. 2. Terrible, or cauſing terror. 


4 Fierce look. 


- 


here a 


FIERCE'LY, Adv. in a furious, violent, 


or outrageous manner. 


FIERCE/NESS, S. wildneſs; eagerneſs 
after ſlaughter ʒ quickneſs to attack; outra- 
s ; violence with reſpect to paſſion, 
Irrefiſtable force, applicd to- motion, 
FVERI-FACIAS, S. [Lat. you may 
couſe it to be done] in Law, a writ that lies 
perſon has recovered judgment for 
debt or damages, in the King's court, againſt 
any one, by which the ſheriff is commanded 
to levy the debt and damages on the defen- 
daat's goods and chattels. 
FERINESS, S. hot qualities; heat of 
temper. 
FVERY, Adj, conſiſting of hot particles, 
or ſuch as burn; burning with paſſion; 


heated by fire. The ſword which is made 
| 125 Hook. 
IFE, S. [ ffre, Ital.] a farill pipe, blown 


like a German flute, uſed to accompany the 


dum in aa army. 


T FIG, S. Due, Fr. Fo, S pan. ih Teut. 
wvizghe, Belg. fic, Sax. ficus, Lat.] the name 
of -a ſweet fruit. Linneus ranges it in the 
third ſe& of his twenty-third claſs, The 
ſpecies are eleven. 

FVG-APPLE, S. an apple which has no 
core in it. | 

FI'G-MARIGOLD, S. a plant reſem- 
bling houſe· leek, whoſe leaves grow oppoſite 
each other in pairs, 

To FIGHT, V. A. e wa MP paſſ. 
Fought ; figan, feohtan, fybtan, Sax. to con- 
tend i 1 > with arms, ſticks, 


or the fiſt; to endeavour by blows, or other 


forcible means, to get the better of, or to 
conquer an enemy. Uſed both of war and 
ſingle combat. 
FIGHT, S. LB be, 822. a violent attack 
or ſtruggle for conqueſt between enemies, ap- 
lied both to armies and fingle perſons, 
FI'GHTER,'S. a perſon engaged in war, 
or fingle combat; a perſon fond of fighting. 
FVYGHTING, Partficip. qualified, or fit 
for battle. An hoſt of fighting men.” 
Chron. Where a battle is fought, © In figbt- 
ing fields. Pope. 
FIC MENT, S. [ figmentum, Lat.] a fa 
bulous ſtory; a meer fiction. 
FFCURABLE, Adj. {from fgura, Lat.] 
eapab'e of being moul in a certain fotm, 
and retaining it, 
_ FUGURABYLITY, S. the quality of be- 
capable of a certain and permanent form. 


RL a * by deline- 


FIL 
„adden. ee The fgural reſemblances of ſeven 
rat regions.” Brown. Figural numbers, are 
ſuch as may or do repreſent ſome geometri- 
cal figure, in relation to ien they are al- 


ways conſidered. 
FI/'GURATE, Adj. atur, Lat.] of 

a certain and determinate form ; reſembling 
any thing of a determinate form, © Figu- 
rate ſtones,” Figurate counterpoint, in Mu- 
fic, is that wherein there is a mixture of 
diſcords with the concords. Figurate deſeant, 
in Mufic, is that wherein diſcords are con- 
cerned, as well, though not ſo Gs 2 
concords. See DRSCAN T. 

FIGURA'TION, S. ie t to a 
_ form; the act of giving a certain 
orm 

F VOURATIV E, Ad. in Divinity, ſerve 
ing as a type to repreſent ſomething elſe. In 
Rhetoric, changed from the literal meaning 
to one more remote and elegant; full of 
rhetorical figures or embelliſhments. 


in a ſenſe different from the literal mean - 
ing. 

FI/'GURE, S. [Fr. of figura, Lat.] the 
form of any thing as terminated by the out- 
line; ſhape, perſon, or external form; a 


painting; a character denoting a number, 
In Logic, the figure of a hlegiſm, is the 
proper diſpoſition of the middle term with 
the parts of the queſtion, 
the diagram of the aſpects of the aftronomi, 
cal houſes, In Divinity, ſome hieroglyphi- 
cal or typical repreſentation. In Rhetoric, 
any mode of ſpeaking, by which words are 


and literal meaning. In Grammar, a devi. 
ation from the rules of analogy, or ſyntax, 
In Dancing, the making the figure of eight 
in going round a couple; or the different 


dance, 
To FI'GURE, V. A. [ figurer, Fr. figura, 
Lat.] to form or mould into any particular 


or other reſemblances of natural objects; 
to repreſent by types, or hieroglyphics ; te 
form an idea of a thing in the mind; to 
foreſhew by ſome ſign or token, © The hean 
ven figures ſome event. Shak. F 

.FI/GWORT, S. a plan-. 

FILA/CEOUS, Adj, { flum, Lat. a thread] 
conſiſting or compoſed of threads, 


Bacon. 


fine Nender thread, whereof natural bodies 
are compoſed, The ſame as FIBRE, 


thin ſhell, and a remarkable *. bearded 
huſk. 


FI/GURATIVELY, Adv. by a figure; 


ſtatue; any thing repreſented by drawing or 


In Aftrology, 


uſed in a ſenſe different from their primary 


turnings and windings to be obſerved in any 


ſhape ; to form a reſemblance in painting, 
drawing, or ſtatuary; to weave in flowers 


eien, COR, Og 1 


« It i is 
the ſtalk that maketh the filaceous matter,” A 


"FILAMENT, s. [er. flamenta, Lat.] 3 


FIL'BER T, S. a fine hazle-nut with a 


4 ” 
« 
7 


- 4 


A. wines ee ß 


ib _S 
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%, 


% 


_ 


7 


5 of ſomething er to grow full 3 to 


- 


ate ſtrung to keep them ; 3 rell, or cata- 


another, 
FILE, S.:[ feel, Sax. wiilen, Belg. pi, iſl. 
Peli, Rull. pila, Sclav, and Pol. pilnik, Boh. ] 


| berances, or ſmooth iron or ſteel by rubbing. 
from 


files. 
» FULEMOT, 8. [corrupted from feuille- 


| called likewiſe a Liſtel. 


117 5 


"To FILCH, V. 4 , Teut. eove- 
tous] to take away of another 


privately : NM applied to ſtealing or 
taking away 
FULOHER,-, one who privately defrauds 
- another of ſomething of fmall-value. 
FILE, 8. Fr. 5 um, Lat.] a _— or 
ſeries. Let me reſume V of my re- 
lation. Wotton. A line on which papers 


. logue ; x line of ſoldiers ranged behind one. 


an inftrument 'of ſtcel uſed to wear protu- 


TS FILE, V. A. { filum, Lat. thread] to 
firing upon T thread, or hang upon wire ; to 
cut or wear away any roughneſs with à file, 

feolan, Sax, Neuterly, to march, like 
ſoldiers, in a line one after another. 


FILE. CUT TER, 8. one who males 


mort] brown colour. „The colours you are 
to wiſh for are blue or 0 

FI'LER, S. one who uſes a file in mooth- 
ing or ſhaping metals. In Law, one v6 
offers a bill to the notice of a judge. 

 FVLIAL, Adj, 2 of flies Lat. a bon] 
with the affection ſon z bearing the cha- 
racter, or ſtanding in the relation of a fon. 
FILIATTION, S. [of Shur, Lat. a loa] 
the relation of a ſon to a father. * 

FI'LINGS, S. F without ſingular] the par- 
ticles worn off bog robbing of a file. 

To FILL, V. A. [ fillan, fullan, Sax. Ful. 
1 . or put in till a thing or 
veſſel-can no more; to ſtore abun- 
dantly or plenteouſly, « Fill the waters in 
the-feas.”” Gen. vi. 13. To fatisfy, or con- 
tent the appetite, its, or defires. To fill 
out, to pour liquor out of one veſſel till it 
fills another; to ſwell or extend by means 


tur, or ſatiate- 
" FILL; 8. as mock 28 4 thing can contain ; 


as much as may ſatisfy, or content. bears no 

 FILU/LER, 8. any thing that fills up room Bf ch Sax. fenne, Test, a ſcale, - 
| without uſe, „h mere filler,” Dryd. | vin is] apa of 4 fk mate uma 
One wo Pn is Fr to fill refſels or car- like 2 Rs ſerving to keep the ſiſi up- 


"FFLLET, s. [fi F Fr, flum „bie 
to tie tound the any other part. The 
fleſhy part of the ig, 2 applied to 4 joint 
of veal, cut from that part of a calf. Ia 
Cookery, any meat rolled together, and tied 
round. In Architecture, a little member 
| which appears in ornaments and mouldings, 


To FVLLET, 
or bandage, In ArchiteQture, to adorn with 


70 W or kel, e He made hooks for 


A: to bind with a fillet | 


\ | 


| 


| * 


he idk, hd their chaplters, and . 


letted them. 28 Exod. xxxv111i, 28. 

To FVLLIP, V. A. [of uncertain etytho- 
logy] to firike with the nail by a ſadden 
jerk or motion of the finger. 6e If I flo, 


flip me.“ Shak. 


FLLIP, S. a jetk of the fi er let go. 
from the thumb; a blow given with the nail 
by a ierle of the anger. 6 

FILLY, S. { floy, Brit. file, Fr. fl 
1 g mare. 
hs 8. [Sax] a thin Kio, membrane, | 
pellicle. 


To FILM, V. A. to cover with a ſkin or 
pellicle. It will but Hin and film the ul- 
cerous place.“ Shgk. | 

FI/LMY, Adj. ag of membranes, 
| icing, or pellictes. | 

To FVLTER, V. A. „ low Lat. 
clarify or purify liquor by means of — 
to ſtrain through paper, 2 * e. 
FULTER, 8. [flrun, Lat.] a twiſt of 
thread, one end of which is dipped in ſome 
fluid fo be cleared, and the 
down on the outfide of the veſſel, the lic 
by that means dripping from it. Figuratiye- 
ly, a ſtrainer, or any thing uſed to clear li- 
quors by percolation. 

FILTH, S. [ Sax. of ful, Sax, foul, ali. 


Iba, old fr. ] dirt, or any thing which fouls, 


or mates a thing foul; any thing which 


* | poNutes the ſoul. 


FI'LTHILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 806 

render a thing naſty, or to pollute the mind, 
FILTHINESS, 8. dirtineſs; any 

foiled or daubed; corruption; pollution. 

FI/LTHY, AG. made f.ul, naſty, or 
= Gros, or polluted, applied to de 
min 

To FILTrRATx, v. A. [See FILTER] 
to paſs or ftrain liquor through a cloth, Iinen- 
bag, brown paper, &c, to clear it from regs 
"or foulneſs, 

FILTRA'TION, S. the att of making | 
liquor fine and clear - by gy 

Pr BLE. HEMP, S. [ fimar, mn. &-- 
nimble, 5 light ſammer-hemp, 


right, without vacillation. or wavering, and 


alſo to force its way through the water.. 
FI/NABLE, Adj. [from fine] that which 
admits a "fine. lr v, 
FINAL, Adj. [Fr. faalis, Lat. or 
| that which has Laie beyond J - at the 
end; concluſive; pn comalete, « The 


Tina, a, LaRtly ; ji FRY 
Ay; deciſively; or wi recovery. 
nl e 


hanging 


# 


: my 


5 FIN j 
FVNANCE, S, [Fr. ſeldom uſed in the 
fingular] the amount of the taxes of a go- 
vernment, or that of the profits or income 
of a private perſon, ' | 
FI/NANCER, S. [Fr.] one who colleCts 
or farms the taxes or public revenue, _ 
FINCH, S. [ finc, Sax. ] à ſmall finging-, 
bird, of which we have three ſpecics, ix. 
the poldcn-finch, ebaffinch, and bull» finch, 
To FIND, V. A. [preter. I have Fart 
part. pret. found ; findan, Sax. winden, Belg. 
to diſcover any thing loſt,' miſlaid, or out o 
fight before, by means of ſearching 5 to d:{- 
Cover or attain the knowledge of a thing by 
ſtudy, from jintban, Goth, To find our, to 
ſolve a difficulty; to invent. 
FINDER, S. a perſon who diſcovers 
ſomething leſt, miſlaid, or not in fight. 
FINE, Adj, [ finne, Fr. fun, Belg. and 
Erſe, fein, Teut, fno, Ital.] made of very 
flender threads, applied to linens or cloth, 
and oppoſed to coarſe, Refined, or pure from 
groſs, applied to metals, Clear and free 
from ſediments or foulneſs, applied to li- 
quors. Refined, too ſubtle, or too high, 
applied to ſentiments. Elegant, applied to 


Nile, or expreſſion in compoſition, Hand- 


ſome and majeſtic, applied to perſonal 
charms, Splendid, A el to dreſs, Ironi- 
cally uſed as an expreſſion of ſomething ra- 
ther ſpurious than real, or rather deſerving 
contempt” than approbation. A fine ex- 
change for liberty]! Phillips, LY 
FINE, S. { fn, Brit.] in Law, an agree- 
ment made betore juſtices, and entered upon 
record, for the ſettling or aſſuring of lands 
or tenements, in order to cut off all contro- 
verſies, to ſecure the title a perſon has in 
His eſtate againſt all others, or to cut off en- 
tails, fo that lands may, with tbe greater 
certainty, be conveyed cither in fee-tail for 
Hife, or years; a ſum of money paid and 
advanced for the income of lands; a certain 
ſum paid to excuſe a perſon from the diſ- 
charge of an office; a ſum of money, or 
forfeit, paid, zs an amends, or by way of 
uniſhment, for an offence committed. 
In FINE, Adv. Ten fin, Fr. of finis. Lat. 
| the end] to conclude ; in conclufion, 
To FINE, v. A. [from fine, Adj.] to re- 
fine, or purify ; to make a perſon pay mo- 
ngy as a puniſhment, ' Neuterly, to pay a 
ſum of money to be excuſed from ſerving an 


office. 5 Wo 
TO FINEDRAW, V. A. to few up a 
rent, or one piece of cloth to another in 
ſuch a manner, as the ſeam ſhall not be 
viſible. | 5 
FI NEDRAWER, S. a perſon who pro- 
feſſes to ſew up the rents, or join one piece 
of woollen cloth to another in ſuch a man- 
ek 2s the ſeam .or joining ſhall not be vi- 
5 FINELY, Adv, with elegance of thought 

| 5 f 


fect; that which may receive an addition ot 


i 


and expr 5 n, applied to the file of an au- | 
thor. With a thin edge. or point, Splen- 


didly; richly, applied to dreſs. In very 
ſmall particles, applied to powder, 85 


FI'NENESS, S. ſhew, ſplendor, or gaiety, 
applied to dreſs, Subtility; ingenuity. The 
finenzſs of their ſouls. Shak, Freedom 
from dxoſs, or impure mixture. ; 


FI'INERY, S. gaiety of dreſs," 


FINE'SSE, S. [Fr, pronounced finſ]'n | 
a 


fly, artful firatagem. Johnſon obſerves t 


this word is unneceſſary, though ereeping in- 


to our language. 


FIN ER, S. one that clears or purifies me- 


tals from their droſs. 


FI/NER, Adj. the comparative degree of 
fine, made by adding r or e to the poſitive, 


after the manner of the Saxons. © 
FIN'FOOTED, Adj. having 'a ſkin or 


membrane growing or extending between the 


toes, applied to the feet of water-fowl. 
FINGER, S, [| finger, Sax. Dan. and 
Teut. of fengen, Sax. or fungen, Teut. te 
hold, finger, III.] one of the five members 
at the extreme part of the hand, by which 
we catch and hold any thing. 75 | 
To FINGER, V. A. to touch lightly, 
or toy with. Figuratively, to take by ſtealth. 
In Mufic, to touch or found an inftrument. 


FINVCAL, Adj. [from fine] nice; fop- 


piſh;z too much affecting elegance of dreſs 
and behaviour. OE A 
FINICALLY, Adv. foppiſhly, 


FUNICALNESS, S. too great an affe&ta- 


tian of niceneſs and elegance. * 


To FI/NISH, V. A. [ fnie, Fr. finio, Lat.] 


to ceaſe from working; to accompliſh, per- 


fect or complete an undertaking ; to poliſh, 


or bring to the utmoſt excellence or perfec- 
tion; to put an end to +7 d 
FI/NISHER, S. a performer; on accom- 


pliſher; one who puts an end to or completes 


an undertaking. | 
FINITE, Adj. | fnitus, Lat.] that whic 
is limited with reſpect to bulk, or other qua- 


lities or per fections; that which may be ren - 


dered greater, more numerous, or more per- 


increaſe to any of its qualitie. 
FUNITELY,-Adv, within certain limi's 
or degrees. 1 e 


limited. 


FI/NITUDE, 8. a confinement within 


certain limits and degrees. 4 
FIN/LESS, Adj. without fins. 


broad edges ſpreading out on either fide, 


% A broad finned plough.”* Mortim. 


FINLIK E, Adj. reſembling fins, or form- 


ed && imitation of fins. Our finlike oars. 
PE oa wr Wt” wt 
. FIN'NY, Adj, furniſhed with, or having 


FI/NITENESS, S. the quality of being 


FIN'NED, Adj, having fins; having | 


„% TL win” 


Figuratively, à conflagration, or burning, 
whereby houſes are deſtroyed; flame, luſtre, 


4 ; F I R +44 
. FINTO/ED, Adj. having a membrane or 
in growing the toes, | | 

FI/PPLE, S. [ fibula, Lat.] a flopple, or 
ſtopper. Were it not for the fzple that 

ſtraitneth the oe qua 2 
FIR, 8. Hr, Brit. Hr, Dan. furb, Sax. 
5 pager Latin, the Abies] the tree 
which produces deal _— 8 | 
IRE, S. [ fr, San, fuer, Teut. feu, 
Fr.] among al adden Philoſophers, one of 
the elements created with a power of heat- 
ing, burning, and deſtroying. Among Mo- 
derns, the effect of a rapid, internal motion 
of the particles ef a body, by which their 
cobeſion is deſtroyed; or in other words, 
whatever heats, warms, liquifics, or burns. 


or brightneſs, Stars hide your fires.”? 
Shak. Heat of temper or paſſion; livelineſs 
of imagination; vigour of mind ; ſuſcepti- 
bility of anger. To ſet on fre, is to kindle, 
To FIRE, V. A. to burn, or deſtroy by 
fire. Neuterly, to burn; to take fire, Fi- 
guratively, to be inflamed with paſſion · In 
War, to diſcharge a gun, or any fire - arms. 
FIRE- ARMS, S. thoſe which are charg- 
ed with powder and ball. 0 
FIRE-BALL, S. a ball filled with com- 
buſtibles, burſting where it is thrown, and 
uſed in war; a grenado, *© Like ſo many 
re- balls. South. | | 
FV/REBRAND, S. a piece ef wood kin- 
dled, or burning. Figuratively; a public 
incendiary z or one who cauſes factions or 
commotions in a ſtate, 
FI/RE-CROSS, S. a ſignal, uſed in Scot- 
land, for the nation to take arms. | 
.FVRELOCK, S. that part of a gun which 
holds the prime, and by means of a trigger 
| ſets fire to it. Figura'ively, a gun. 
. FV/RE-MAN, S. ope who is employed by 
the inſurance campanies in extinguiſhing 
burning houſes. 5 * 
FIRE-NEW, Adj. perfectly new, or ne- 
ver uſed, alluding to thoſe metals which are 


forged my means of fire, or formed he melt - 


ing. | 
FIRE-PAN, S. [ fyre-panne, ___ pan 
of metal uſed in holding ſire; a ſhovel; 
that part of a gun which holds the prime, 
and receives the fire from the colliſion of the 
flint. . | | 
FURESHIP, S. [ Hraſcip, Sax. ] a ſhip 
or veſſel filled with combuſtibles, and let to 
drive in an engagement anong the fleet of an 
enemy to ſet it on fire. — 
FI'RESHOVEL, S. [ fyreſcoff, Sax. ] an 
inſtrument with which coals are thrown on 
fires. 8 
FVRESIDE, 8. the hearth, chimney, or 
place near a grate, or fire-Rove, Figurative- 


Y 


N 


* 


| 


„ 


ly, a famil 1 7. 
reſide. A 
FVRESTONE, 8. in Natural Hiſtory, 

the pyrices, a foſſil compounded of vitriol, 

ſulpiur, and earth. That uſed in medicine 
is of a greeniſh colour, of a ſhapeleſs form, 
found in our clay-pits, and produces the 
green vitriol, It derives its name fre- 


fone, or pyrites, from giving fire, on being 
truck aza:aft 2 ſteel, more eaſily and freely 


than 4 flint; all the ſpatks of it burn lon- 
ger and grow larger as they fall, the inflam- 
mable matter ſtruck from the ſtone burning 
itſelf out before the ſpark is extinguiſhed, 
Likewiſe a kind of Ryegate ſtone, ſo called 
from the place whence it comes, uſed for 
fire-hearths, overs, and ſtoves. 
FI/REWORK, S. a preparation made of 
gunpowder, ſulphur, and other inflammable 
ſubſtances, uſed dn public rejoicings, or other 
occaſions. 5 2 
FIRING, S. combuſtibles made uſe of 


to kindle, and ſupply fires with; the act of | 


diſcharging fire-arms. : 
To FIRK, V. A. [ ferian, Sax, of ferio, 


Lat. to ſtrike] to whip; to beat; to ſtrike 


by way of puniſhment. To fr4 and whip. 
another's fin,” Hud, | 
FIRKIN, 8. [ fetoban, Sax. the fourth] 


a meaſure containing the fourth "part of a ' 


barrel, The firkin of ale, ſoap, and butter, 
contains eight gallons, and that of beer, 
nine, a 


FIRM; Adj. [ frmus, Lat. ] firong; not 


eaſily pierced, ſhaken, or moved; hard 


ſtedfaſt, fixed, or unſhaken. 

To FIRM, V. A. [ frmo, Lat.] to fix 3 
ſettle ; eſtabliſh ;z or confirm. Firm theſe 
omens thou haſt made. * 4 

FIRMA'MENT, 8. [Fr. firmamintum, 
Lat.] the ſky ; the heavens. 2 . 

FIRMAME'/NTAL, Adj. celeſtial, or 
belonging to the ſky, © Firmamenta waters.“ 
D ; 


to be moved, ſhaken, or penetrated eafily 3 
ſteadily, . | | 

FIRM'NESS, S. a ftate of a body wherein 
the parts cohere, or ſtick together fo ſtronga 


ly, that they cannot eafily be penetrated; a 


ſtate of mind free from doubt or charge, 
FIRST, Adj. i, Sax. fynft, Rom. fin, 

or e the fem. of firſtur, 1 venrfh, cerfh, 

Belg. erf, Teut. forfte, Dan. 

that which is eatlieſt in time; that which is 

before all others in order; that which is no- 


bleſt in dignity; that which exceeds all other 


in excellence. 


FIRST, Adv. in the firſt place. 


Firſt or laft, at one time or another. 


FIR/ST-FRUITS, S. [not — the 
ſingular] that which is firſt produced by aax 
: — n vegetable, 


% Remember me to you, 


FIRWLY, Ad v. in ſuch a manner 2s not 


umi, Goth. I 


Follow. 
ing at, beginning of exiſtence, action, Sc. 


% 
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FIS 
vegetable, or which is woneſt ripe in the 
ſeaſon; the firſt profits, or firſt year 5 income 


of a benefice. 
FIRSTLING, S. the firſt produce or of- 


Fering of animals. Figurafively, the firft 
"thing done or performed. The Frſtling. 
of my hand. Shak , _ 
FI/'SCAL, S. [ fſcur, Lat. a treaſury] a 
ublic revenue; oye 66 The ordinary 
cal and receipt.” 
- FS S. 1 e b but #/þ is gene- 
y uſed in con | 


ts, Sax. * 
= fur, I. fſch, Tet, wiſch, Be 


F, Dan. piſcis, Lat.] an animal which in- 


habits the water. 

To FISH, V. N. to be employed in catch- 
ing fiſh. Figuratively, to endeavour to diſ- 
cover any ſecret by craft cr ſubtlety, 

FVSHER, S. [ fiſcee, Sax. foſcher, Teut.] 
one who is employed in catching fi 

FISHERMAN, S. one who gets his live- 
Khood by catching fiſh. 

FI'SHERY, 3 the aQion of cuching 
fiſh; the place where fiſh abound, and are 
7523 fought for, 

FI'SHFUL, Adj, abounding in fiſh. « FifÞ- | 

and navigable rivers.” Camd, 

FI'SH- HOOK, S. a bearded hook, with 

which fiſh are caught, 

To FUSHIFY, V. A. to turn to fiſh, © 0 
fleſh, fleſh, bow art thou f/ified.”* Shak. 

FI'SHING? S, conveniency of, or a con- 
venient place far) taking fiſh. 

FISH, Adj, conſiſting, ot having the 

ities of fiſh; taſting like fiſh, 

F hag Adi. Lis, Lat.] that which 

be cleft. 

FIS'SILITY, S. the quality of being fit 
to be cloven. 

_ FISSURE, S. [Fr. fiſſura, Lat.] a cleft; 
' narrow chaſm or gaping. 


To FIS'SURE, V. A. tocleave; to make 


a cleft, * The ſkull may be ffſured or frac- 
tured,” iſm. 

FIST, S. [, Sax. of fiſtis, Lat. a 
club, voy, Belg. fauft. Teut.] the hand 
cleached with the thumb or finger doubled 
over each other, in order to give a blow, or 
hold a thing faſt. 


To FIST, V. A. to ftrike TY the hand | 


clenched ; to hold with the hand clenched. 
« Fifting each others throat.” Shak, 

- FI/STICUFFS, S. [not uſed in the ſin- 
gular] battle or blows with the fiſt. Figura- 
tively, the action of fighting, © My inven- 
tion Few judgment are perpetualy at i- 

3» To! 

F IS/TU A, S. [Lat.] in Surgery, a deep, 
winding, callous, cavernous ulcer, with a 
narrow entrance, .opening into a ſpacious 
| bottom, and generally yielding a ſharp and 
virulent matter. Fifula in ano, is a fiſtula 
8 eh in n am Fi wow lachrymalis, | 


4 


FIT 


4 1 the canals leading from the eye 
to the noſe. 


FIYTULAR, Adj. in Surgery, having 


the nature of, degenerating into, or callous | 


and finuous like a fiſtula, In Botany, re- 

ſembling -a pipe, applied to the leaves of 
plants which are hollow withis, Among 
floriſts, applied to thoſe flowers, which are 
pre of many hollow long ones, reſem- 

Ng Pipes. 

FI IS'TULOUS, Adj. having the nature of, 
or reſembling a fiſtula 3 compoſed of a cot- 
lection or aſſemblage of pipes. 

FIT, S. 1 Sax.] in Medicine, 
an acceſs or paroxiſm of a di order; any ſhort 
return after ceſſation or, intermiſſion; any 
violent affection of the mind. Uſed vulgarly 
for the hyſterics in women; the convulſions 
in children; the epilepſy in men, or that ftate 
whercin all the animal functions ſeem on a 
ſudden ſuſpended, and the perſon is for a 
ſhort time like one who is dead. 

FIT, Adj. [witeen, Belg. ] proper, or ſuited 
to any purpoſe, with fer before a noun, and 


ſon. It is fir for a man to know his own 
abilities.“ Bacon. 


To Frr, V. A. [viten, Vlem.] to make 


one thing ſuit another ; to match; to adapt; 
to ſuit; to equip ; to make proper for the 
reception of a perſon. 


FITCH, S. [a corruption of _ a ſmall 


kind of wild pea, *©*© Sowing of  Fitches,"* 
Tuff. 

FITCHE'E, Adj. 
raldry, ſharp pointed, generally applied to. a 


croſs, 

FI'TCHAT, or FYTCHEW, S. [au, 
Fr. e, Belg.] a ſtinking animal of a ſmall 
fize, which robs warrens or hen-rooſts; a 
polecat, © Tis ſuch another firchers," 
Shak, 

FIT/FUL, Adj. ſubject to fits, faintings, 
paroxiſms, or intermiſſion, #« After . 

% fever.” Shak, 

FIT'/LY, Adv. " [from fe] in a proper 
manner-z. reaſonably. 

FIT/NESS, S. reaſonablene(s ; juſtneſsz 


] ſuitableneſs, 
FIT'TER, S. the perſon who renders 2 8 
thing proper and ſuitable to any particular 


defign or purpoſe; a ſmall Fes from Frta, 
Ital. fetzen, Teut. 

FITZ, S. [Norm. from Alb, Fr. a ſon] 
a ſyllable generally occurring in Iriſh names, 
not, as ſome have imagined, to denote the 
perſon to be of ſpurious birth, but in com- 
pliance with the ancient cuſtom. obſerved be- 
fore the uſe of ſurnames, when a perſon took 


his father's name with. the addition of his 


being his ſon. To this may be added from 
good authority, as quoted by Camden, that 


it was à cuſtom among as ancient Iriſh, 
when 


1 


to before a verb. Right, or the duty of a per- 


[ Erbe, Fr.] in He- 


/ 


IN 
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pariably; unchangeably. 


- mily's having been a baſtard. 


„ „„ 
v bes the father died, for the ſon to take the 
name, leſt it ſhould be forgotten; hence the 
names Fitzberbert, Fitzgerald, derivE their 
origin, and net from the founder of the 


# 


FIVE, Adj. | ff, Sax. ff: Goth, fem, 
Run. fimm, Iſl. fignif, Precop. pump, Brit. 
wif, VuVe, Belg. 9 Teut. fangs Perſ, 

| #wls, Gr.] a number conſiſting of two and 
, three added, being one more than four, and 


one lefs than fix. 


© FVVELEAVED, S. a kind of graſs, called 
lkewiſe cioquefoil, h $i 
FIVES, S. a kind of play, confiſting of 
ſtriking a ball, Cc. a particular height againſt 
a wall, the perſon who miſſes a ſtroke loſing 


one each time he miſſes, In Farriery, a diſ- 


eaſe in horſes. - 


To FIX, V. A. [ fixer, Fr. feus, Lat.] 
” to faſten a thing fo as it ſhall net eaſily be 


ſhaken or moved; to eſtabliſh without chang- 
ing; to direct without variation; to make 
any thing of a volatile nature capable of 
bearing fire, without evaporating, or the 
hammer, without breaking or flying, Neu- 
terly, to ſetile an opinion, determine the re- 
ſolution ;-to reſt 3 o ceaſe from wandering, 
\ FIXA'TION, 8. a diſpofition of mind not 
iven to change; the act of fixing the mind 
— wavering; reſolution. In Chemiſtry, 
the act of reducing a volatile and fluid ſub- 
tance to a hard one. | 
 FIX/'EDLY, Adv. certainly; firmly; in- 
« Fixedly eſta- 
bliſned. Lecke, 


#. 


FIX RD, Part, not moving» The fixed 


Pars, in Aſtronomy, are ſuch as do not move 


1d or 0 if 


- FIX!EDNESS, S. ftability, firmneſs, re- 
. folution, or a diſpoſition of mind not given 


in in fire uncon- 


to change; 2 power to r 
ö without fly - 


ſumed, or to bear the 


ing; loſs of volatibility. 


FIX ITV, S. [See e eee a ſtrong 

cohefion of parts, oppoſed to volatibility, 
Are kept from fuming away, not only by 
their f ty. 'Newor, 


FIX'TURE, S. [a corruption of fixure} 


ings which are fixed te the premiſes, 
FIX URE, S. a pos. ion. 
of her eye hath motion in it.“ Shak, A 
ſtrong preſſure. The firm fixure of thy 
foot. Shak.” - r 
neſs. © Quite from their e. Shak. 
F,, 8. f viſfre, Teut.] 
dart or n uſed to ſtrike fiſh with. 
FLAB'/BY, Adj. | fiappo, Ital. foft or 
moiſt, flache, Fr. fiacco, Ital. from flaccidus, 
Lat. or from labilis, Lat. flippery according 
to Bailey] wanting firmneſs ; eafily ſhaking 
and yielding to the touch. : 
 FLAC/CID, Adj. [ flaccidus, Lat.] weak; 
wanting ſtiffneſs ; or tenſion, 
FLACCUDITY, 8. want of ſtiffneſs. 


— 


© The fixure 


I 
Firmneſs, or ſtate of fixed-" 


a kind of 


| 


FLA 


To FLAG, v. N. [ faggeren, Belg. ar- 
care, Ital.] to hang down hmber, or with- 
out ſtiffneſs, Figuratively, to grow faint, 
ſpiritleſs, or dejected ; to loſe vigour, or grow 
fecble, Actively, to let fall, or ſuffer to 
droop. * Flag their wings. Prior. 

FLAG, S. [from the verb. fagg, Ifl.] a 
water plant, with a broad backed Jeaf, bear- 
ing yellow flowers, fo called from its motion, 
when agitated with the wind, The colours 
or enfigns of a ſhip, or regiment, by which 
fignals are made at ſea, and armies are di- 
ſtinguiſhed on land. A ſpecies of broad 
3 uſed for pavements; from flache, 
old. Fr. ; 

FLA'/GELET, 8. [fe let, Fr.] a kind 
of ſmall flute, made of ivory, box, or ſome 
other hard woed, with fix holes or flops, 
| beſides that at the bottom, the mouth-piece, 
and that behind the neck, | | 
| FLAGELLA'TION, S. [ rus, Lat. 
ſcourged ] the act of whipping or ſtriking 
with a ſcourge. _ 

FLA/GGINESS, S, the ſtate of a thing 
_ hangs or droops for want of fliff- 
ne X * 

FLA “GG V, Adj. weak; limber; droope 
ing for want of ſtiffneſs; weak of taſte; in- 
ſipid. A great flaggy apple. Bac. 
FLAGUTIOUS, A4j. [ flagirize, Lat.) 
committed with deliberation, and obſtinate 
wickedneſ*, applied to things. Obſtinately, 
and exceſſively wicked and villainous, applied 
to perſons. | ; 

FLAGFTIOUSNESS, S. obſtinate, and 
wilful villainy, or wickedneſs, 7 

FLA/G-OFFICER, S. the commander 
of a ſquadron. - | | 

FLA/GON, | flaſka, Dan, Fr, 
Azyave;, Gr.] Rr 22 a 
narrow mouth. 


FLA'GRANCY, S8. [ flagrantia, Lat.] 


l 


| a burning, flaming, glittering, or heat ; ar- 


dour of affection; notoriety of a crime, 
FLA'GRANT, Adj. [Fr. of flagrans, 
Lat.] ardent ; hot, or vehement; glowing ; 
fluſhed; inflamed. '©* The beadle's laſh fit 
Aagrant on their backs.“ Priar. Notorious, 
or univerſally known, applied to crimes, 
If the crime be ſo flagrant. Swift. 
FLA/G-SHIP, S. a ſhip commanded by 


a general officer; or ſhip which ca ries the - 


officer who commands a fleet. 
FLA'G-STAFF, S. the ſtaff on which 
the flag is fixed, ; 
FLAIL, S. { Sagellam, Lat.] an inftru- 
ment with which corn is beaten out of the 
ear. VS Fe 
FLAKE, S. [| ffecto, Ital. „ Lat.} 
any thing which appears looſely held together 
like a flock of wool; any thing which breaks 
in thin pieces or lamina; a layer or ſtra- 
tum, f 


To 


Ul 7 : 
FEA 

To FLAKE, V. A. to form in flakes, or 
-. thin pieces looſely joined together, © Flake. 

e fleecy ſnow.”” Pope, | 3 
FLA RV, Adj. breaking in ſmall pieces 
like ſcalos; lying in layers or ſtratas. 

FLAM, S. a lye, or falſe report; a mere 
deceit dr illuſory pretext; a ſham, 

To FLAM, V. A. [from the noun] to 
\ deceive with a feigned ſtory; to be put off 
with an idle tale. God is not to be flamm'd 
with lyes. South. by 8 

FLAME, S. [ flamme, Fr. famma, Lat.] 
a fume, vapour, or exhalation, heated ſo as 
to emit light, or ſhine. Figuratively, fire; 
brightneſs of imagination or fancy; the paſ- 
fion of love; the object of love. 

To FLAME, V. N. to burn ſo as to emit 
a ſhining or bright light; to ſhine like a 
flame; to be in an excels of paſſion. 

FLA'MEN, S. [Lat.] a prieſt among the 
ancient Romans, who officiated in their re- 

ligious rites; and offered up ſacrifices, &c. 

FLAMMA'TION, S. [ lamma, Lat.] the 

act of ſetting on flame, . 

FLAMMA'BILITY, the quality of being 
capable to be ſet on flame. The piincples 
of flammability.” Brown. ; 

| FLA\MMEOUS, Adj. [ Hammeus, Lat.] 
conſiſting of, or reſembling flame. This 

mmeous light.. Brown, | 

FLA/MY, Adj. burning ſo as to emit 
flames, or brightneſs; inflamed ; having the 
nature of flames, ; | 

FLANDERS, [Proyzs,] a province of 
the Low Countries, and its firſt county or 

.carldom, in Flemiſh called Vlanderen, and 

in Latin Flandria. It is bounded by Hainault, 
- Artois, and part of Picardy, on the S. the 

North Sea on the W. the ſame fea on the N. 

with the Hond, a branch of the Scheld, that 

parts it from Zraland, and by the marquiſate 
of the Holy Empire, Brabant, and part of 

Hainoult, on the E. It is fifty miles long, 

and about the ſame in breadth. It is now 

diviled into three parts: namely, Auftrian, 

French, and Duich Flanders. The houſe of 

Auſtria have the greateſt ſhare, with Gheat 
| Its capital. The French poſſeſs the S. W. 
part, in wh'ch are Lifſſe and Dunkirk ; and 
the Dutch the N. E. part, in which are the 
ſtiong fortreſſes of Sluys, Saſvan-Ghent, and 
Hulſt. The inhabitants are very laborious, 
both in cultivating their land, and in their 
manufactures and trade, which no nation un- 
der ſtand better. The air near the ſea is thick 
and raw; but the higher you remove inland, 
the clearer and finer the air. At a diſtance 
from the ſea the country produces a great deal 
of wood, either for timber or fuel. Here 
| they feed a vaſt number of hoi ſes, but moſtly 
| Kirier for the plough than any other uſe. This 
country abounds with excellent paſtures for 
black cattle and ſheep. The ſoil produces 
abuzdance of corn, greens, and iruit of all 


FL 


forts. And they brew in this edevined a great” 


deal of excellent beer, It is extremely popu- 
lous, a perfect level, watered with innumer+ 
able rivers and canals, being conveniently ſi - 
tuated for trade, with ſome of the fineſt cities 
in Europe, and above t000 other towns and 
villages. It has for ſome ages paſt been the 
ſcene of bloody wars: and ſometimes the 
whole ten provinces of the Netherlands are 
called Flanders, Its principal rivers are the 
Scheld, the Lys, the Dender, and the Scarp, 

FLANK, S. [ flanc, Fr.] that part of an 
animal below the loins; the fide of an army 


Fortification, that part of a baſtion which 
reaches from the curtain to the face, : 


To FLANK, V. A. to attack the fide of - 
a battalion, or fleet; to be placed ſo as to be 


oppoſite to the fide of a battalion, fleet, or 
place; to be on the ſide. | 

FLA'NKARD, S. the knots or lumps on 
| the fide of a deer. | 


ſo as to command the fide of a body marching 
to an aſſault. 


+ FLANKS, S. [plural] in Farr'ery, a diſ- 


.eaſe, hurt, or maim in the back of a horſe. 
FLA/NNEL, S. [| gwolanen, Brit, from 


wool] a kind of flight, looſe woollen ftu 
very warm, compoſed of a woof and warp, 
woven on a loom, with two tredles, after the 
manner of bays, &c. a 5 
© FLAP, S. [/appe, Sax.] any thing which 
hangs down broad and Jooſe ; che motion of 
any- thing broad and Jooſe, or moving on 
hinges ; a blow given with the palm of the 
hand, Sc. In Farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
wherein the lips ſwell on both fides their 
mouths, and are covered with bltſters like 
the white of an l;-flap is a piece of 
leather faſtened e end of a ſtick, uſed to 
| kill flies with. © > 
To FLAP, V. A. to beat with the palm 
of the hand, er ſome broad thin ſubſtance 


which hangs looſe; to move with a noiſe 


made by any thing broad; to ply the wings 
up and down with a noiſe, | 


To FLARE, V. A. Johnſon imagines it 


to, be a corruption of glare] to glitter, or 


to glitter. When the ſun begins to fling 
his flaring beams. Milt. To be overpower - 
ed with, or be in too much light. © Flar- 


ing in ſunſhine.” Prior, To waſte away la- 


viſhly, applied to the conſuming of a candle 
or taper, 


FLASH, S. [$f Gr.] a ſudden, quick, 


tranſitory, or ſhart blaze, or burſt of light; 


a ſudden blaze or burſt of wit; a ſhort tran- 


ſient ſtatc. 


To FLASH, V.N. to glitter or ſhine 
with a quick and tranſient flame, or light; 


to burſt out into any irregularity, or vio- 
5 lence. 


a 


or fleet, oppoſed either to front or rear, In 


FLA/NKER, S. a fortification jutting out, 


gwian, wool, lanella, Lat. from /ana, — 
, 


mm A % ee. Is. ad” "Re 


flutter with oſtentatious and fplendid . ſhew 3. 
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| 
o 
lence. © He flaſhes ints one groſs crime or 
other. Shak, „ 
FLA'SHILY, Adv. in an oſtentatious or 
manner. 0 | | 
" FLA'SHY, Adj. empty; vain; oſtenta- 
tious; ſhowy without reality or ſubſtance, 
FLASK, S. [| flaxaySax. flaſte, Dan, flaſce, 
Span, flaſco, Ital.] a thin bottle with a long 
and narrow neck, generally covered with 
wicker or withies; a ſmall horn uſed to 
carry "gunpowder in, © A ſkilful ſoldier's 
faſt. Shak, The bed in the carriage of a 
piece of ordnance a narrow and deep wicker 
baſket, N Heſs ' 
" FLA/SKET, S. [a diminutive of faſt] a 
wicker baſket, in which cloaths are generally 


put by waſher-women after waſhing, and ap- 


plied to other uſcs ; a veſſel in which victuals 
are ſerved up. With golden · faſtets grac d.. 
S» mr DG + : 
FLAT, Ach. horizontal, or level; with- 
out any ſlope. The houſes are fat roofed. 
Aadiſ. Smooth, applied to ſurface; level 
with the ground. Lays cities flat. Par, 
Reg. Thin and broad, or more broad than 
thick. © A flat fiſh,” In Painting, with- 
out relief or ſwelling of the figures. Inſipid, 
or unſavoury, applied to taſte, Dull; with- 
out ſpirit ; frigid, applied to writings. Tafte- 
- lefs, or affording no pleaſure; All earthly 
ſatisfactions muſt grow flat and unſavoury,”” 
Atterb. 
air. Par, Loft. 
F FLAT, 8 ae even, .level, ſmooth, and 
extended plain; a ſhallow; the broad part or 
fide of a weapon. Depreſſion; ſinking, ap- 
lied to thought or language. There are 
no 1 amongſt his elevations. Dryd. A 
ce without relief, protuberances, or pro- 
minences. In Mufic, a particular ma: k, im- 
plying: that the note which it ſtands againſt, 
is to be played or ſung half a note or tone 
lower ;z and when at the beginning of a line 
or ſpace, ſhews, that all the notes on that 
line, and within that ſpace, are to be ſung 
or played half a note lower than they would 
be, it the mark of the flat were not there, 
To FLAT, V. A. to make broad, ſmooth, 
and level. To make taſteleſs, or vapid, ap- 
plied to liquor. To render infipid, * unplea- 


ſant, and diſagreeable. To deprive of its vi- 


sour, ſpirit, or-pleaſore, applied to thought 
or language. To grow ſmooth or flat, op- 
poſed to.jwwe/l, To obſtruct or deprive of ar- 
dour, ſpirit, or zeal. © Niore likely to fat 
and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion 
X. Charles, | | p 9 7 72 
* FLA'TLY, Adv, horizontally, or with- 
out ſlopigg, applied to ſituation. Smootbly, 
or without prominences, applied to furface. 
ithont ſpirit; dully; plainly; id a down- 
right manner; or without gquiVocation or 

liſguiſe, applied to he manager of expieſ- 
B. 8 


Downright ; plain. % Flat deſ- | 


** | 
» 


the broad or flat part downwards. 


FLA. 
| FLA/TNESS, S. evenneſs, without flop- 
ing, applied to ſituation. Smoothnefs, with- 
out prominences, applied to ſurface. Dead- 
neſs, or want of ſtrength and taſte, applied 
to liquors, or foods. Dejection, or languor, 
applied to the mind, Waat of foree, vigour, 
or ſpirit; dulneſs ; frigidity, applied to ſen- 
timents or writings, The contrary of ſhrifl- _ 
neſs or acuteneſs, applied to found,” , © 

To FLA'TTEN, V. A. to beat down or 
remove any prominences or protuberances in 
a ſurface; to make ſmooth; to beat level 
with the ground; to make taſteleſs, or ſpi- 
ritleſs, . | | : 

FLAT'TER, Adj. the comparative de- 
greee of flat, formed after the manner of the 
Saxons, by adding er to the poſitive. ZI. 

FLAT'TER, S. the perſon, or inſtrument 
by which any unequal furface is made plain 


and level, 


Te FLA!TTER, v. A. . flates, Fr.] to 
compliment with falſe praiſes; to pleaſe or 
ſooth. © Pleaſing fills the earn and flatters 


falſe hopes and expectations. Flartteriay 
gales.“ Milt. f i . 
FLATTTERER, S. a oe who endea- 
vours to gain the favour of another by praiſ- 
ing him for virtues he has not, by appiauding 
his vices, and by ſervile and mean comph-. 
ances with all his humours. EE gs 
FLA'TTERY, S. a ſervile and fawning 
behaviour, attended with ſervile compliances 
and obſequiouſneſs, in order to gain a perion's 
favour, | | GEL, 
FLA/TTESH, Adj. fomewhat level, 
ſmooth, or more broad than thicle. 
 FLA'TULENCE, or FLA\iTULENCY, 
8. | from flatulent ] windineſs ; fulneſs of 
wind; a ſwelling, or uneaſy ſenfation, oc- 
cafioned” by wind lodged in the inteſtines, 
Emptineſs ; vanity ; airineſs; want of ſoli- 
dity, applied to ſent mentis. © The natural 
flatulence of that airy ſcheme.” Glanv. 
FLA/TULENT), Adj. [ fatulentus, Lat.] 
ſwelling with air; windy, Flatulent tumors, 
in Medicine, are ſuch as eafily yield to the 
touch, and readily return, by their elafticity, 
to their firſt form. Empty; vain ; turma ; 
or ſwelling without ſolidity or ſubſtance, 
« Theſe flatuln writers,” * * 
FLATUO/SITY, S. [ fatuofitz, Fr. from 
flatus, Lat.] windineſs ; a ſwelling »ccafionet 
by an expanſion or rarefaction of air included 
in any part of the box. 
FLAT UOUsS, Adj. abounding with in- 
cluded air or wind z Windy. | 
FLAT Us, S. [Lat. ] in Medicine, wind 
gathered or included in any part of the body, 
generally cauſed by indigeſtion and a groſs 
internal perſpiration, or the rarefaction of the 
air included in the food we ſwallow. | 
FLAT!WISE, Adj, of a flat ſhape; with 


9 


To 


them.“ Prac. of Piety. To excite, or mail _ 


N L. E 


#> 


|  tatious, vain, or fluttering ſhew in dreſs. Fi- 
p ively, to behave with pride. One 
þ in rags.” Pope. 

FLAUNT, S. any thing looſe and gaudy, 
ie Fl. a voR, 8. a reliſh, or a power of 
exciting an agreeable ſenſation on the organs 
of taſts. Figuratively, ſweetneſs, or agree- 
able and fragrant odour, applied o the 


ſmell 

FLA/VOUROUS, Adj. agreeable to the 
2 ; fragrant ; odorous; or pleaſing to the 
im L 

FLAW, 8. I Aab, Sax. a fragment, fawn. 
Belg. broken ; Ma, Gr. to break] a crack, 
breach, fault, or defect in any thing; a 
ſudden emotion of mind. “ Theſe Jaws 
and ſtarts.” Shak, Seldom uſed in the laſt 
ſenſe. 
To FLAW, v. A. to crack. 

„ to break, or violate, © France hath | 

4 the league. Sbal. . 

* FLAW'LESS, Adj. without crack or de- 


fect. 
. LAW!TER, V. A. to ſcrape or pare 

'a ſkin. Ainſworth. 

FLAW'Y, Adj. full of cracks, flaws, ” or 
defects. 

FLAX, + Feax, flex, Sax. las, Belg. 
Hacba, Teut. num, Lat. and lin, Fr 
Botany, Linnzus ranges it in the fifth ſe on 
of his fifth claſs. There are fourteen ſpecies. 
Az the improvement of the linen manufac- 
kory depends very much on the raifing of flax, 
it is to be hoped that all the true patriots of 
this country will turu their thoughts that 
way, in order to bring it to its utmoſt per- 
fection. This word is uſed for the fibre of 
the plant of which thread is made, when fit 
for ſpinning. 

FLAX'-DRESSER, 8. the perſon who 
prepares flax for the ſpinner. 

FLAXEN, Adj. made of flak; reſem- 
bling flax in its colour and finenefſs, 

To FLAY, V.A. 4 flee, preter floo, infin, | 
ad flaa, Iſl. to ſtrip off the ſkin] to ſtrip off 
the ſkin; to take of the pellicle, membrane, 
or ſkin. which covers any thing, - 

FLA'YER, S, he that ſtrips off the 


Rina, 8. Laab, flab, fen, Sax. ale, 


Belg. fob, Teut. foo, plural fer, Iſl.] in 


Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall red ĩaſect, remark-. 


able for its nimbleneſs, which ſucks the 
blood of human cregtures and other large 
animale, 

=y FLEA, v. A. to cleanſe or free froin 


FLEA. BITE, or FLEA/BITING, S. the| 
red marks, wound, or ſenſation of pain cauſ- 
ed by a flea in ſucking the blood of human | 
han, 8 E "m__ or N 


"4 


To FLAUNT, V. A. n | 


Figurative- | 


z 


RSS 
ö FLEABITTEN, Adj Adj. ung 0 or bitten by 
eas, 
FEAR, S. [flacea, Ser. See FLAKE] | 
a ſmall thread, lock, or twiſt. © Fleaks of . 
threads of hemp and flax. Mort. 
FLEAM, S. a ſmall inſtrumeat of pure 
ſteel, compoſed of two or three moveable 
lancets, uſed in bleeding cattle, by placing 


one of the lancets on the yein, and driving i 2 | 


in with a blow. 
FLE'AWORT, S. [ haue, Sax. a 
| plant. 


Teut, a ſpot] to ſpot; to mark with 
r colour, ' % Flecked in her face.” 
0 FLEC'KER, v. A. [ See FLECK ] 
to freak, or mark with different colours, 
% The grey-cy'd morn ſmiles on the frown- 
. night. And darkneſs flecler d, Cc. 
FLED, the preter and participle of flee, to 
run away : not properly yſed for that of fp, 


to make uſe of wings. 


To FLEDGE, V. A. to n with 
kn; to cover or furniſh with feathers. _ 

FLE'DGED, Part, or Adj. [. 
J full- 


[ 
Belg. to fly, II.. en to 
feathered ; Au e to fly. 

To FLEE, V. N. [pret. and particip. 
fled] to run away from 3 to endea- 
vour to avoid n. = 

FLEECE, 8. fliſe, Sax, vlt, 
Belg. 9 Lat. the w 1 
off the bodies of ;z as much wool as is 
ſhora of one ſheep. Fiqurativaly,- a ram 
carved, painted, and uſed for a fign; 

To FLEECE, V. A. [from the noun ] 
to ſheer the wool off a ſhee p. Figurative- 


ly, to trip, plunder, or deprive of every 
thing valuable. To Feece the people. 


«© The rich fac d flock. oy Fair, . Stripped 
or p undered. 

To FLEER, V. N. to turn a thing to 
mockery, or ridicule; to mock ; to deride 
| with inſolence or impudence ; to leer; to ad- 
| dreſs with a deceitful grin of civility. 

FLEER, S. mockery expreſſed either in, 
| words or looks. 

FLEERER, S. a mocker. 

FLEET, FLE'OT, FLOT, in thethinms 
of places, are derived from Neos, Sax. a bay or 
gulf. Hence Flee!/-freet took its name from 
the bay or ditch which runs up the land to the 
market of that name, and is properly called 

Flert-ditch. 1 Bo 

\ FLEET, + , Sar. tto, Ital. faite, 
eld 2 collection of ſhips, or a. number 'of 
veſſels going in company. 


To FLECK, v. A. { fleckur, 10. Jack, 


fs 
* 
* 


8 


F lanonn Adj. baving or wearing fleeces. 


FLEET, Adj. L fliotur, 10, 1 be, LY - 


a: aac motion, 


— 


* 


4 
0 


$ a. ated ae 


* 
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178 FLEET, v. N. [ fit, II. to carry, 
| Fftain, Sax. ] to fly ſwift y 3 to vaniſh; to be 
tr; nfitory, or of ſhort duration. O fleeting 
Joys, 1 Pry Le. Act vely, to ſkim the 
Water; to live merrily or paſs away with 
pleaſure, applied to time. Fler the time 
careleſly, * Shak, 

FLEE/TINGDISH, x a thin diſh or 

bowl uſed in dairies, to zkim or take the 
cream off milk. 

 FLEETLY, Adv, ſwiftly ; n'mbly z with 
a quick motion, 

- FLEETNESS, 8. ſwiftneſs of motion, 

FLESH, 8. pl flac, 
Belg, felſeb, Teut.] in Anatomy, a fimilar, 
fibrous part of an animal body, ſoft, hogs] hs 
and ferviag 2s a covering to the bones; the 
body, oppoſed to the ſoul; the muſcles, or 
ſoft part of an animal body, oppoſed to the 
ſkin, bones, or other tendm. Animal food, 
oppoſed to vegetable. The ſoft part of the 


body of 'beaft.. d- bi:ds uſed for fool, oppoſed | 
Figura- 


bs ne of bet. Animal nature. 
8 carnality, or ſenſual appetites; 5 A car- 
nal ſtate ; a near relation, or one of the' ſame 
blood; à perſon given up to ſenſual enjoy- 
ments, or in an unregenerate ſtate. © Fie 
and blood cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Fobn iv. 
 FLE3H-FLY, S. a fly that feeds on fleſh, | or 
and depoſits its eggs in it. 
© FLE'SH-HOOK, S. a hook, or fork, uſed 
to take meat cut F a pot or caldron. 

FLE'SHINESS, S. Paſtlicneſſe, feflientfh, 
Sax. ] carnal or ſenfual paſſions and appetites z 
- carnality. 

FLE/SHLESS, "aj. wietiout lem. 

 FLE'/SHLY, | fi-fic, Sax. res: th 
man, oppoſed to * 5 carpal; lafcivi- 
23 


FLE'SH-MEAT, 8. E Ser.] ank- |+ 
animals Heard into a ſw. fler motion than the ter parts, 
| equalizes, regulates, and continues the” - 


mal food 5, or the fleſh of 
for food. 

F LE'SH-MONGER, 8. one who deals! in 

lleſh; 34 pimp. Was the duke a fleſu-monger * 


F LE'SH-POT, 8. a pot in which vitualy 
are Je * food. If he 
takes 2 1. Taylor. . 
FLESH, 43 710 F full of gem; 
fat. Pulpous and plump, 48 to fruits. 
FL HER, S. | fecbe, Fr. an ar. 
a Wy on who makes bows and arrows. 
LET, Adj. skjmm-d, “ To drink fler 
mik. ” More, 
* 47h. 7 the preter of Ey. | 
FLEW, s. the large Raga ofa n wouth'l 
hound. , 
FLEW!ED, Adj. ehapped x moutbed, 80 
& ffero d, ſo kanded. Sal. 
FLEXIBILITY, S. the quality of ad- 
mitting to be bent, or turned out of a direct 
. eourle or INOS line; eafineſs of being per- 


4 


fla fe fleſe, Sax. vlerſcb, 


to any . Flexible to their er 


, up and down with a quick motion. 1 3 „ 


, 


ing by means of wirge; a flock» of birda 
} duced in the ſame ſeaſon. 


1 the 


1 


f LT 


FLEXIBLE, Adj. . flexibilis, 2 
poſſible, or eaſy" to be wag pliant; obſe- 
quious; eaſily complying with; dye" or 
manageable; to be formed by diſcipline and 
intruftion. 4 The tender and flexible-years 
ot his life.“ Tocke: To be ſoe· or ſuited 


Rogers. to be pe ſuaded. 

FlbIB Tess, S. poſſibility or cali. 
neſs to be bent, oppoſed to brictl-neſs,” o fi 
neſs ; compliance; iraQtable-. {3 5; eafineis to 
be moved by advice, perſuaßon, er in- 
ſtrucſion. | 

FLE!XILE, 4 | -flexills, Lat. pliants | 
eaſy to be bent, or turned out of its courſe 

LE'XION, S. hae, Lat.] the act of 
ing, or changing from a fri: to a2 
bm, Ine; a double; a bending; the 
fare of a thing bent a un or motion to- 4 
| wards any quarter or direcheon. <A PR 
or caſt of the eye aſſde. Jacen. 

FLEXOR, 8. — in Ana'omy, ap- 
plied to the muſeles wbich act in cdmnyadhs ' 
ing or bendin 9 1 

FLEXUO Acj. ' [ fexuofut, | Lat, 4 * 
winding 3 foil* yo turn nge and 'f 
bending; crooked; variable 3 unfieady.. 
« 'The s burning of flames. Bac. 1 

FLEXURE, S. | fexwra, Eat. | the bm 

or direction in which any thing is bent ; the 
act of bending; the part bent; a joint; ab- 
ſequious or ſervile cringing, * Will 't give | i 
| place to flexure F'* Shak. | 8 5 

To FLY/CKER, V. N. 
ke III. eber an, Sax. ] to N ts 
have a fluttering motion 3 to move the wings 


kering on her neſt.” D 75 


„ FLIE, s. [is 82. | So KM <= 
p FLVER, $ : one who runs from . 1 
that part of 4 machine, Which bein pup '# 2 


tion of the reſt Ihe. flier of: A ,k 
. FLIGHT, 8: | Sax; flught, old Fe. 
| the act of ane TN, in order to 9 5 
danger; the act of moving from ode its 
to another to eſcape darger ; the act muv— 


| moving" ia the air together; the biide m__ 
Fight of ne 1 E 
; izeons.”” A volley, or ff wer 4 
e Aches at the ſame —_ 2 
fpace' paſt in lying. Ficurati „ IM 
ſoaring of i imagination ; a ſoaring Sezen; 8 
wer of fl yIng. N 
F VGHTY; Adj. Reetity 3 bent in e- = 
tion; wild; or faneifun. 5 
.FLIMSEY; Adj. weak ; feebleʒ without” 


- 


{ Krength, body, or R'fneſs applied to ma- 
nufactures. Mean, ſpiritleſs. A vaſt ex- 
tent of fimſey lines. Pepe. 

To FLINCH, V. N. to firiak' from any . 
ſuffering, owe” or N to * ; 
— : 


— 3 | i 


to caft or throw from the hand; to dart or 


its bills have lead - ore, and ſome mill ſtones 


5 LI | 
from pain or danger; to fail. “ Flinch in 
property—from what I ſpoke,”* Shak, ..- 

' - FLYNCHER, S. he who ſhrinks or fails 
in any affair. | 
To FLING, V. A. [pret. and part. ung.] 


throw with violence; to eject, or caſt away 
as uſcleſs or hurtful, © I charge thee, fling 
away ambition.“ Shak. To fling dezon, to 
throw upon the ground with force; to demo- 
liſh or defiroy, - 

FLING, S. the act of throwing or caſting; 
the ſpace or diſtance to which any thing is 
thrown or caſt; a gibez a contemptuous 
ſneer or remark. 4; | 

 FLVUNGER, S. one who throws a thing; 
one who caſts a contemptuous ſueer at a per- 
ſon or thing. OO Cay 

FLINT, S. [ fint, Sax. vlint, Flem. flinte 

ficen, Dan: fin, Fr.] a ſemi-pellucid ſtone, 


compoſed of eiyſlal debaſed, of a fimilar ſub- | 


Nance, of a blackiſh grey, free from veins, 
natural'y inveſted with a. whitiſh cruſt ; 


ERA 
tioned coumy, upon the eſtuary of the Dee, 


a mayor, who is ſtiled governor of the caſtle. 


here, and in it is the county-goal. It lies 
fourteen miles E. of St. Aſaph, twelve W. 
of Cheſter, and one hundred and ninety- 
four from London. It has no weekly mar- 
ket, but four annual fairs, on February 14, 


or cattle. 


FLIN TV, Adj. made of flint; abound- 


ing in flints or ſtones. Figuratively, ſtrong. 


Shak. Hard; not to be penetrated or moved 
by prayers, entreaties, or the view of miſe- 
ry. „ Flny Tartar's boſom.” Shak, 
FLIP, S. [a cant word] a drink uſed in 
ſhips, made of ſpirits, beer, and ſugar. 


moving quickly, applied to the tongue. A 
woman's tonguſ—ſo wonderfully voluble and 


\ ſometimes ſmooth and equal, but more fre- flippant. Addiſ. Pert; talkative, « Flip 


quently rough; remarkably hard; uſed for | # 


Ariking fire with ſteel, and in glaſs-making. 
Figuratively, any tbing remarkably bard, im- 


penetrable, or obdurate. The int and | 


hardneſs of my fault,”” SBE. 
FLINT, ¶ſtrire of] in North Wales, has 
a branch of the Iriſh ſea, on the eſtuary of 
Dee, which river waſhes this county on the 
N. It is bounded on the E. by Cheſhire; 
on the S. E. by Shropſhire ; and on the S. 
and W. by Denbighſhire, which ſeparates a 
| ſmall part of it from the reſt on the S. E. 
ide, This is the leaſt of all the Welch 
counties, being reckoned thirty-three miles 
from N. W. to S. E. but its brea#th, from 
N. to 8. is not above eight, It contains 
twenty-eigbt pariſhes, including one city, 
one borough, three market-towns, with 
| 32. inhabitants. The greateſt part of 
it lies in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, and the 
reſt belongs to that of Cheſter. The air is 
healthful; and i:s hills are but maderate, in- 
terlaced with valleys, fruitful both in brain 
and paſture, feeding abundance of ſmall cat- 
tle, from which they make great quantities 
of butter and cheeſe, They have alſo flore) 
of honey, of which they make metheglis, 
drank much in this county, Though here 
is plenty of pit-coal, there is very great ſcar 
city: of wood, and no great abundance of 
fruit. The 'ſea and its rivers, particularly 
the Clwyd and Dee, ſupply it plentifully with 
moſt kinds of fiſh and wate:-fow!. Some of 


are dug here. Its peculiar rivers are the 
Wheeler, the Sevion, and Alen; the two 
firſt of which fall into the Clwyd, and the 
laſt into the Dee. This county ſends a 

knight of the ſhire to parliament, and a 


ant epilogues. Thomſon, 

FLIP'PANTLY, Adv. in a per i. 
tive, or fluent manoer, ene 
To FLIRT, V. A. to throw any thing 
with a je, or quick. elaſtic motion. © The 
ſeavenger— flirts from his cart the mud. 


Swift. To move with quickneſs, “ Flire 


ou fan. Dorſet. To run about per - 

op to be 23 and fluttering. * . 

FLIRT, S. a quick, ſudden, elaſtie mo- 

tion; a jerk ; a ſudden trick. To play, 

at the hedge, a flirt. Jobnſ A pert, 

* hey huſſey; a young, uttering, gadding 
9, | n 7 | ; 


FLIRTA/TION, 8. a quick fprightly 
motion; or the appearance of a flirt. A 


muſlin flounce made very full, would give a 


very agreeable flirtation air. Pope. 

To FLIT, V. N. [ fitter, Dan. to remove, 
See FLEET] to fly away; to remove or mi- 
grate, *©* Flit out of one body into ſome 
other. Hooter. To flutter, or rove on the 
wing, “ To fit in air.“ Pope, To be 
tranſient, flux, or unftable. „„ 


FLITCH, S. [ fycke, Dan. fliche, Fr.] the 


fide of a hog, without the head, ſalted and 
cured, e 
FLIT/TER-MobsE, S. a bat, or flutter- 
ing mouſe. | MP 
FLIT'TING, S, a reproachſul accuſation; 


an offence, or fault, 175 
FLIX, S. [corrupted from flax, or flyſe, 


Sax,] down; fur; oft hair. „ Blows her 


fix up. Dryd. : £ ; N ' , 
Te FLOAT, V. N. | fotter, Fr. flottare, 
Ital.] to: ſwim on the ſurface of the water; 
to move eaſily in the air, applied to the 
flight of birds, “ Float in the air.“ Dryd, 
To paſs in a light and ſwimming manner, 
F 


bdourgeſs for the ancient borough of 
| 


FLINT, the ſhire town of the 1 . 
where is a ſmall harbour. It is governed by 


now in ruins, The aflizes are annually helge 


June 24, Auguſt 10, and November 30, 


„The fiinty, and ſteel couch of war.” 


FLIP'PANT, Adj. [from Flap] nimble 3" | 


| «rating viſions,” Locke; To cover with 


A ſhip, if foaty,” Raleigh. 


and Dan.] a body of water; a ſea or river; 


cover with waters. 


flight, or order of rooms. In a ſh'p, fo 


walks; the bottom, 


- tive of, or covered with flowers, 


' do file, 


1 


"FED © 


waters. 4 
FLOAT, S. the act of flowing, oppoſed 
to the ebb or reflux of the tide, ** Float and 
refloat of the ſea. Bac. Any thing con- 
trived ſo as to ſwim and ſuſtain a burden on 
the water; the cork, or quill, by which the 
bite of a fiſh is diſcovered, 13 
FLO ATV, Adj. ſwimming on the ſurface, 


FLOCK. S. | floce, Sax.] a company of 
birds, or ſheep. Figurativeiy, a multitude 
of men. The heathen that fled out by 
. Mace. xiv. 14. | 7 
' Ts FLOCK, V. N. to gather in crowds 
or great numbers, Me 
To FLOG, v. A. [ fagrum, Lat.] to 
whip or puniſh with a rod, / 
FLOOD,S. [prenounced fd; flod, Sax. 


a deluge, inundation, or overfloging of wa- 
ter; a flow or flux of tide, © Ebbs and 
foods.” Dawirs. „„ 

To FLQOD, V. A. [See the noun} to 


 FLO'ODGATE, S. a gate, or ſhutter, by 
which any water cou:ſe is opp. d, or let 
looſe again, at pleaſure. _ | 

FLQOK, 8. [ fag, Tent. pleugb, Belg. 
the broad or bearded part cf an anchor, whic 
takes hold of the ground. 

FLOOR, {| flor, flore, Sax.] that part of 
a houſe on which a perſon treads ; a ſtory, 


much of her bottom as ſhe refts on when 
aground, | 5 


To FLOOR, V. A, to. cover that part of | 


a room a perſon walks on with planks, 
FLOO/RING, S. the matter with which 
that part of a toom is laid, on which a perſon 


To FLOP, V. A. [from flap] to clap the 
wings with a noiſe; to play with any noiſy 
motion of a broad body; to let down the 
broad parts or flap of a hat. _ 

FLOP-MOUTHED, Adj. apt to blab out 
words, without regard to place, time, or de- 
cency. | | | 

FLORENCE, S. the name of a cloth in- 
vented or made at the city of the ſame name. 

FLO/REN, S. a gold coin of Edward III. 
In value fix ſhillings, | £ 

FLO/RET, S. [ Heurette, Fr.] in Botany, 
an imperfect flower, or that which has not 

etals, apices, ſtamina, and ſtyle. | 
_ FLO'RID, Adj, [ floridus, Lat.] produc- 
right, or 
lively, applied to colour, Fluſhed with red, 


applied to the complexion. Embelliſhed with | 


rheto;ical figures, applied to ſtile. | 
_ FLORVDITY, S. frethneſs or redneſs of 
eJour, © Afloridity in the face. Floy 


- 


8 a 
_ FLO'RIDNESS, S. freſhneſs or redneſs of 


FLO 

FLORIVFEROUS, Adj. [ forifer, Lat.] 
producing flowers. : 0 

FLOR'IN, S. [Fr.] acoin ſo called. be- 
cauſe firſt truck by the Florentines : that of 
Germany is valued at 25. 4d. that of Spain 
at 48, 4 d. halfpenny ; that of Palermo ad 
Sicily at 28. 6d, and that of Holland 2s. | 
| FLORIST, S. [ fleurifle, Fr.] a perion 
curious and ſkilled in the names, nature, and 
culture of flowers. k : 

FLO'SCULOUS, Adj. | foſeulus, Lat.] 
compoſed, or having the nature or fo'm of 
flowers. © A diy and foſculous coat. Brown, 

FLO'TSON, S. in Law, goods that float, 
without an owner, on the ſea, 1 

To FLO'UNCE, V. N. [plonſen, Telg.] 
to move with violence in water or mire; to 
ſtruggle or daſh in the water; to move with 
violence and outrage, © Six flourcing F lan- 
ders mares. Prior. To move with paſſion 
or anger.“ You neither fume, nor fret, 
nor flounce.” Sw:ft. To adorn with flounces, 
applied to dreſs, | | . 

FLOUNCE, S. any thing ſewed to a par- 
ment by way of ornament, and hanging 
looſe, ſo as ſwell and ſhake, ** A muſlin. 
flounce.”” Pope. | | 88 

FLOU/NDER, S. { fiynder, Dan.] a ſmall 
flat fiſh, of the piain ſpinous kind, living ei- 
ther in freſh or ſalt water, caught in April, 
-May, June, or July, any time of the day. in 
a ſwift ſtream, and ſometimes in the ſtill _ 
deep. 2 . 

To FLOU!NDER, V. N. [from f:unce] to 
ſtruggle with violent and irregu!ar motions, 
like 2 horſe that ſtrives to diſengage himſelf 
from mire. * | 3 

FLOUR, S. the fine white powder of 
wheat, of which bread is made, 

To FLOU'RISH, V. N. [ Feurir, Fr. f:- 
reo, or floreſco, Lat.] to bloom, or be in 
bloſſom ; to be in vigour; to be in a proſpe- 
rous ſtate; to make uſe of rheta. ical figures x 
to diſplay with variety or oftentation, applied 
to language, To move in eddies, circles, or 
wanton and irregular motions. In Mufic, to 
play an overture, In Wriiing, to form the 
decorations or ornaments of penmanſhip. In 
Fencing, to movea weapon in circles or quick 
vibrations, To adorn ; embelliſh ; to grace 
ar ſet off. “ The juſtice of your title—doth 

iſp the deceit.*” Shak. _ = i 
FLOQU/RISH, S. any embelliſhment. Fi- 
guratively, ape. An oftentatious diſplay 
of wit or intellectual abilities. In Penman- 
ſhip, figures or ornaments. formed by lines 
cu1touſly interwoven, _ NN 
FLOU'RISHER, S. a meer boaſter; one 
who is in the height of proſperityx. 
FLOU RF, Adj. covered with the fine duſt 
or mes L, 8 PU „ 
To FLO V. A. ten, Belg. fourue, 
Frif..] te el deride, ar inſult wick con - 
temptuons mockery, Neuterly, to, behave 


1 


eglour. A rhetorica! embelliſhment, applied 
| 1 5 | 


with contempt z to ſneer, 
L 
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_ mocks, „ jeers another. 


2 Haut, III ] to run of ſpread, applied to water, | 


ſudden plen y or abundance, A flozy of ipi 


contain the ermen, ſtyſe, ad are called 


flowers. 


or flying ; pufF-d up; ſwelled, or elated. 
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FL our, 8. = mock ; a jeer 3 #contemp- | waves; to float backwards and forwards t 
: move with uncertain and haſty motion; to 


tuous and inſulting expreſſion or action. 
 FLOU/TER, S. a perſon who decides, 


To FLOW, V. N. [ ewas, Sax, Ft, pret. 


To move, or bt in motion, oppoſed to ſtand- 
ing waters. To riſe, or ſwell, applied io the | 
tide, lo welt, * to the effect of heat | 
on metals, wax, Cc. To proceed from as 
a: «fe, 40 be tyll cf liquor, »pphied to | 
drinking veſſels, ** Fiozwing cups. Shak. 
To hag looſe, iow, and wavine. © A flow- 
ing mantle of gelen ſük.“ Moriim. To be 
free from harſhreſs. © A fowirg period. 
To write ſmoothly, or ſpeak -!09unily, 


in doubt, 


/ 


7 L 


beſitate; to be irreſolute, undetermined, or 


5 


' FLUCTUA/TION, S. [ fufuetio, Le] 
the motion of waves or water backwards and 


uncertainty, = , 

FLUE, S. [ fg, If. to fly] a ſmall pipe or 
chimney to convey air, heat, or ſmoke; ſoft. 
down, or fur, eahly watted by the who. 
FLU'/ENCY, S. the quality of flowing, or 
continuing in motion without interruption or 
intermiſſion; ſmoothneſs of ſtile, or num- 
bers; copiouſneſs, or volubility of ſpeech. 
FLU'ENT, Adj. [ fuers, Lat.] liquid ; 


FLOW. S. the riſe or Well of water ; a {flowing in motion; ready; .cafily flowing z 


r ts. Poje. An uninterrupted fiream 3 or 
contipuat o f Words. 

FLOWER, S. [eur, Fr. flere, Ital.] 
that part of a plart which contains the or- 
gans ot gend (ation, or the parts necetiary for 
the. propagation cf the ipecies. The male 
flowers are boſe which have no germen, 
flyle. or fruit. Female flowers are ſuch as 


Fuigful flowers. Hermapbrodite flowers, are 
tuch as co, ain both ive mae and femaie 
arts. Figuiativc:y, an ornament or embel. 
Rabas ; ibe prime, bloom, or fleuriſh ng 
part ef life; the moit excellent or valuable 
paitof any thing. | 
' To FLOW IT, V. N. ¶ Heurir, Fr.] to 
put forth flowers or bi ſſams; to bloom, or 


de in bloſſ m; t+ fl6uriih, or be in a proſ- 


ptrous ſtate. Io froth, ferment, or mantle, 
applied to liquor. | e 
FLOW'/ERAGE, S. ſtore or abundance of 


FLOWER DE LUCE, S. [. eur de tys, 
Fr.] a bulbous iris. 7 
FLOW 'ERET, S. [ Heurete, Fr. See FLO- 
RET] a ſmall, or impe: fect flower. 
 FLQW'RINESS,' S. the ſtate of abound- 
ing in flowers or oruaments. F 
. FLOW/ERING-BUSH, S. a plant, with 
triangular and glaſſy leaves, naked ſtalks, 
flowers diſpoſed in an umbella at the top, and 
conſiſting of fix petals, three large, and three 
ſmall, expanded in the ſorm of a roſe, _ 
FLOWERY, Adj. abounding, adorned 
with, or full of flowers. 
 FLOW!INGLY, Adv. with readineſs, 
quickneſs, or volubility. of ſpeech ; with 
abundance, 5 
FLOW K WORT, S. the name of a plant. 
FLOWN, | Part. of fy or flee] gone away; 
run away; departed eitner by running away 


«© Horus with inf-lence.” Par. Left, 
FLU!/CTUANT, Part. | 
wavering; ancertain ; doubting, | | 
' To FLU'CTUATE, V. N. { Hactuatus, of 


copious, applied to ſpeech, 

FLU'ENT), S. a ſheam; torrent, or rup- 
ning water, „Jo cut the outrageous fluent. 
Philips. PT: ©» 
 FLU/ID, A&j. Haide, Fr. fluidus, Lat.] 
havirg the parts eaſily ſeparable; flowing Iike 
water, Rs, : 3 
FLUID, S. in Medicine, any animal 
juice; a liquar, whcſ: parts yield to the 
ſmalleſt force impreſſed, and, by yielding; 
are eaſily moved among each other, . 
 FLUYDITY, S. Lid te, Fr.] a quality 


as to Nide over each other all manner of 
ways, ang give way to the leaſt preſſure. 
FLU/IDNESS, S. that quality in bodies 
oppoſite to firmneſs, by which they change 
their. form, er yield to the leaſt preflure, © 
FLU!MMERY, S. a kind ot food made 
of oatmeal and water, boiled or evaporated 
to a conliftence. - Figuratively, mere pre- 
tence ; flatteiy. 
thrown, or cast, followed by in, into, di aun; 
from and to, Flung into the river. Addiſ. 
FLOOR, S. | Lat. ] a fluid ſtate. © Which 
keep liquors in a flaor. Nervt. he 
FLUR R, S. a guſt ; an haſty, ſudden 
blaſt, or torm of wind. „ a flurry trom 


lent commotion, or emotion of mind. 

To FLUSH, V. N. ¶ Huyſſen, Belg.] to 
flow with violence; to come in haſte ; to 
preduce a reddiſh colour in the face by a ſud- 
den flow, or a flux of blood ; to elate or ele- 


vate. * Fluſbed with great victories, 4 


After. 


&« Huſb as May. Shak. Affluent; abound- 
ing. © Lord Strut was not very fluſb in 
ready money.“ Hiſt. of F. Bull. 2 

FLUSF, S. an afflux; a ſudden impulſe; 


ter of cards of the ſame fort. | 


fuGuan, Lat.] | To FLUS/TER, V. A. [frem fuſs] to 
_ _ | make hot and red with drinking; to make 


half drunk, 


Hucfus, Lat.] to roll to and frg like the 


forwards; a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, irreſolution, or 


of 2 body, whereby the Paris are fo diſpoſcd, ; 


FLUNG, | particip. and preter. of fing] 


the north.” Culliv. Trav. Hurry; a vio- 


FLUSH, Adj. freſh ; full of vigeur, 


a violent flow. In Gaming, a ceitain num 
| . * 
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FLV 5 — 
FLUTE, S. i fiſts, o flite, Fr. Hauta, 


- 


Span. fluto, Ital.] a wind inſtrument, di- 
vided into the common and German the 
common flute is played by putting one end into 
the mouth, and breathing into it. The Ger- 
man flute, the moſt. melodious of the two, 
and moſt reſembling the human voice, js not 


put into the mouth, but ſounded by 2 hole 


a little diſtant from the upper end, the end 
itſelf being flopped with a tompion or plug. 
In Architecture, perpendicular channels or 
cavities cut slong the ſhaft of a column or 


pilaſler. and reſembling the inſide af a flute, 


when cut in half. „ ' 
To FLUTE, v. A. To cut channels in 
columns or pilaflers, - "7 
FLUT TED, Adj. having channels or hol- 
Jows. 
To FLUT/TER, V. N. ¶ flutteran, Sax. 


A 


 Fattern, or flittern, Teut. Hotter, Fr.] to 
'move the wings with a quick and trembling 


motion; to move about with great ſhe and 


bduſtle, but with no conſequence; to be in 


agitation z to be in a ſtate of uncertainty ; 
to beat quick and irregularty. To palpitate, 
applied to the heart. To hurry the mind, 
or put it into confuſion, or a violent com- 
motion. 
FLUT/ TER, S. vibration z undulation, 
or a quick and i regular motion; confuſion; 
an irregular er d ſordeted poſition. | 
FLUVVPATIC, Adj. | fuwiaticus, Lat.] 


- 


| belonging to, or inhabiting rivers, 


FLUX, S. [Fr. fuxas, Lat.] the act of 
flowing; the flate of paſſing away, and giv- 
ing place to others. In Medicine, an extra 
$: dinary iſſue or evacuation of ſome humor 


or matter; a diſeaſe in which the bowels are 


Excoriated and bleed, called a Sloady flux, 
The excrement, or that which is evacuated 
by animals. Civet is the very uncleanly 

ux of a cat.” Shak. In Hydrography, « 
rezular periodical motion of the ſea, happen- 


| Ing twice in twenty- four hours, whereby the 


ater is raiſcd, and driven violently againſt 
the ſhores, Figuratively, a concourſe, or 
confluence. The flax of company. 
Spalte. The ſtate of being melted; tht 
which facilitates the melting of a body when 
ixed with it. | 


FLUX, Adj. [ Haran Lat. of flo, Lat.) 


inconſtant; not durable; flowing; main- 


tained by a conſtant ſucceſſion of parts. 


To FLUX. V. A. to melt. In Medicine, 
to ſalivate; to evacuate by ſpitting. | 

_ FLU!'XILITY, S. caſineſs of ſeparation ; 
poſſibility of being melted, 4 Fluidity, or 
at leaſt uli. Boyle. 8 ö 
_ FLU!'XION, S. [Fr. fuxia, Lat.] the act 
of flowing; the matter that flows, In Me- 


dicine, a ſudden collection of morbid matter 
in any part of the body; the velocity by is _uſual;y carried. 
which a flowing quant ty is increaſed by its 


F ; 
* 
* * 
FOR | 
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which, being taken an infinite” number e 
times, becomes equal tp 2 tiven quantity. 


To FLY, V. N. [preter. flu, 'of f; 
part. fled, or flown ;- flegan, Sax. ] to move 
through the air by means of wings; to aſ- 
cend in the air. As the ſparks fly up- 


Wards.“ Job. v. To'paſs, or pertorm 2 


journey with great expedition; to burſt aſun- 


den * Your bottle flies,” Stoift. To breaky 


or ſhiver; to attack, or ſpring with vie- 


lence; to fall on ſuddenly, To fly in the 
face of a perſon, is to inſuit him with oppro- 
brious language, or any act of outrage. 


4 . pra him, or fly in hi face. Soft. 
To 

face.” Dryd. To let fly, to diſcharge a gun 
or Other fire arms. I's run away, or at- 


un. 


FLV, S. [ fie, ferge, flege, Sox. fe, Dan. 
See FLIE] a mall winged inſect of different. 


great ſwiftneſs, and thereby regwates and 


7 


in defiance of. Fly in Nature's | 


tempt to eſcape any dangery to avoid z to 


ſpecies; that part of 'a machine Which, 
when put into motion, continues it with / 


pre ĩerves the motion of the other parts; that 


part of à mariner's cempaſs, on wh.ch the 


thirty-two winds are drawn,” over which, the 
| needle is placed, and faſtened underneath. 


To FLVYIBLOW, v. A. to taint with 
flies ; to fill with maggo's, © p 

FLY'BOAT, S. a kind of nimble light 
veſſel for ſailing. 7 

FLY'ER, S. one that runs away from 
battle; or endeavours to eſcape danger by 
flight; any thing that cuts its paſſage thro? 


jack which moves round on a pivot horizon - 
tally, and thereby keeps the ather parts in 


{ motion. See FLIER. 


To FLY'FISH, V. N. to fiſh or angle 
with a fly. fog 36 

FOAL, S. [Lola, Sax. the offspring or 
young of a mare, or other beaſt of burthen, 


To FOAL, V. A. to bring fourth young” 


applied to a mare, or other beaft of burthen. 


FOAM, S. [ fam, Saz. ] the white ſpittle 


which appears in the mouth of .a high-met- 
tled horſe; the white ſubſtance which ga- 
thers on the top 6f liquors when ſhaken or 
fermented; but more properly called frerb. 


To FOAM, V. N. to have the mouth coo 


vered with white frothy ſpitile; to froth ; 


violent emotions of paſſion, alluding to a 
high-mettled horſe, who foams at the mouth 
when checked, or under unwilling reſtraint. 

FO!{AMY, Adj. covered with froth, cr 
white frothy ſpittle. 


OB; . fuppe, fepſacke, Teutc} 2 


ſmall pocket made in the inſide of the waiſt-. 
band of a pair of breeches wherein the watch 


S + 


To FOB, v. A. [ fipper, Teut.] to 


generating motion. In Arichmetic, the me- cheat; to trick j to detraud by ſome low 
ente 


thod of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, | 


the air by means of wings; that part of 4 


— 


to gather. foam; to be in a rage to be in 


"FOI 


Hratagem. -<« Find myſelf fob bed in it,” | or diamond; blunt 
Shok. * The raſcal febbed me off with on- from fourller, Fr. 


ty with wine. Audi. 


a focus, 


' FO'CIL, S. Lek, Fr. Fell, Lat.] in | or make a thruſt with : 
Anatomy, the greater or leis bone between | laſh, they forn, they paſs.” Dryd. 


the knee and ankle, or between the elbow 
and wriſt. „ Both the fach of the left 
leg.” Wifem. | 


. 8. [Lat.] in Optics, the point 


A. 2 
{word uſed in fencing, * 


Dl FOVLER, S. one who has gained an ad- 
FO'CAL, Adj. {from ſecus] belonging to | vantage over an enemy. | 


To FOIN, v. A. 1 einde, Fr.] to puſh 
a weapon, „ hey 


FOIN, S. a thruſt or puſh with a weapon, 
FOVSON, 8. [ foiſo, Sax, and Fr. j 


plenty; abundance. ©& Nature ſhou!d bring 


forth—of its own kind, all foiſon, all abund- . 


| where the rays meet, and croſs the axis, af- | ance.” Shak. 


ter refraction by a glaſsz the points from 
which rays diverge, or to which they con- 
verge. Applied to a parabola, a point in 
the axis within the figure, and diſtant from 
_ the vortex one-fourth of the parameter, or 
lAatus retum. Applied to an ellipfis, a point 
towards each end of the longer axis, whence 
two right 1 nes, being drawn to any point in 
the circumference, ſhall be, together, equal 
to the axis it. If, Applied to an hyperbola, 
that point in the axis through which the latus 
refum pall s. 
- FOD/DER, S. [| fodre, Sax. foder, Dan.] 
gry food, ſtored up fer cattle avainſt winter. 


To FOIST, V. A. [ Fauſſer, Fr.] te in- 
— ſomething not in an original; to inter- 
ate, 5 
FOVSTY, Adj. See FU STV. 5 
FOLD, S. [ falzd, fald, falde, Sax. ] the 


drives the flocks from field to fold.” Ra- 
leigh. Fipuratively,/a flock of ſheep. * The 
hupe and promiſe of my failing fold. Dryd, 
A boundary or limit, “ Nor leave their 
ſeats, and paſs the dreadful fold.” Creech. 
A double; one part turned over and lying. 
upon another; the plait or dcubling cf a 
garment. Hence fold, in compoſition, ſig- 


To FOD DER. V. A. f ſader, Dan.] to | nifies the doubling the ſame number twice, 


feed or ſupply with dry ford. 

FOD'DERER, S. the perſon who ſupplies 
Eaitle with dry food. | 

FOE, S. { fab, Sax. far, Scot.] an ene- 
my, or perſon who is bent to hurt one either 
in war or private life, An adverſary; an 
opponent, applied to epinians, © A fee to 

received doctrines. Watts. : 

, FOETUS, S. * a child in the womb 
aſter it is perfectly formed. 

FOG, S. [Dan. a ſtorm] a thick cloud, 
conſiſting of groſs watery vapours, floating 
near the ſurface of the earth. ge 

FOG'/GINESS, S. the ſtate of being dark 
or miſty by a low cloud, confifting of wa- 
tery vapours floating near the ſurface of the 

h or water. 

FOG'GY, Adj. full of dark, cloudy, a 
© moilt vapours, Figuratively, dull or cloudy 
in underflanding. 

FOH, Iateiject. an interjeftion uſed to 
expreſs abhorrence, or offence received by 
ſome odject, meaning that it gives great of- 
| Fence, and is exceſſively diſagreeable. Fob! 
one may ſmell in ſuch à will moſt rank.“ 
Shak, Commonly made uſe of when offend- 
ed by a flink, or very offenſive ſmell. 
FO BLE, S. [Fr.] a weak or blind ſide; 
a natural infirmity or failing. 

To FOIL, V. A. to defeat or get the bet - 
ter of an enemy, but net a compleat vic- 


FOIL, S. 2 defeat, or miſcarriage 5 an 
advantage gained over an enemy, not amount- 
ing to a complete victory; ſomething of 
another colour, vſed by jewellers to augmeat 


or the ſame quantity added; thus u fold is 
twice the quantity; eeventy-f.ld, twenty times 
repea / ed. 5 8 
To FOLD, V. A. to pen or incloſe ſheep 
in a fold; to double; to plsit, or turn back . 
a piece of cloth, ſo as to double over and 
cover another part, Figuratively, to incloſe 


to include; to ſhut; to embrace with the 


arms claſped round a perſon. 


FOLIA'CEOUS, Adj. [ foliacvs, Lat. from 


folium, Lat. a leaf] conſiſting of thin pieces, 
lamina, or leaves. A blue talky foliaceoug 
ſpar.” Woodrow. 

| FO!LIAGE, 8. [ Feuillage, Fr.] an aſs 
ſemblage* of flowers, branches, leaves, &c, 
In Aichitecture, the repreſentation of ſuch 
flowers, branches, leaves, &c. as are uled 
for embelliſſimegts on capitals, freezes, or 

ments. „„ | 

To FO'LIATE, V. A. [ feliatus, Lat. of 
fel um, Lat. a leaf] to beat gold into thin 
plates, laminæ, or leaves, Gold foliated. 
Newt. Optic. . 8 
FPFOLIATING, S. applied to looking - 
glaſſes, ie the ſpreading a compoſition that 
will firmly adhere to the back of the. glaſs, 
and reflect images. The compoſition ig cal+ 
led foil, and made of quickſilver, mixed with 
tin, and other ingredients. 

FOLIATION, S. [ foliatio, of felium, 
Lat. a leaf] the act of bearing leaves. 
In Botany, à collection of thoſe tranſitory 
or fugacious coloured leaves called petals, 
which conftitute the compaſs or body of a 
flower, | 


the luſtre, or heighten the colour of a ſtone 


_ FO'TIO, S. HS of in folio, Lat.] a_ 
large took, whoſe pages are formed by a 


ground Where ſheep are confined, & Time 


# 


a we wt „ 


Se wins <sins. 


2 


8 


copier. 


| guratively, to encourage 3 to ſupport; to 


Jved by folly, © Not with fond ſhakles of 


Indulgent ; loving to an exceſs; taking too 
much delight in, and too eagerly coveting a. 
thing, © Fame is a real good, if we may 


Dad. 


dulgence, or with an indiſcreet exceſs of love, 
Ill ford it as the frow and child of love. 
Oryd. Sy 


# Pa ria} 
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FON 


of paper once doubled. In Commerce, a page] To FONDLE, V. A. the fame a* fd. 
or leaf in an account or book. 


FOLIOMORT, Adj. [ folium mortuum, 
Lat.] a dark yellow, or colour of a dead leaf, 


vultzarly called pbilemot. See FEUILEMORT, 
„Of foliamort colour. Wood, 


FOLK, 8. [ fola, Sax. and old Fr. wolch, 
Belg. wolgo, Ital. wulgus, Lat.] people, uſed 
only in familiar diſcourſe; nations, or man- 
kind in general; any kind of perſons, 

FOL/LICLE, 8 | folliculus, Lat.] in Ana- 
tomy, a cavity, bag, or veſicle in a body, with 
Arong coats, In Botany, the ſeed- veſſel, caſe, 


| .- huſk, or cover, wherein ſeveral kinds of ſeeds 
| ure incloſed. | 


Te TOL Low, v. A. [ folgian, Sax. 


wolzen, Belg.] to go after or benind a per- 


ſon ; to purſue an enemy; to aitend on as 
a ſervant; to ſuccesd, or happen after, in 
order of time ; to proceed from as a con- 
ſequence, or effect; to imitate, or copy. 
c Follow the perfections of thoſe, Cc.“ 
Hooker, To obſerve, to aſſent, or give credit 
to, % All who do not fo lab real tradition.” 
Tillorſ. To attend to; to be buſied With. 
He that undertalteth and_fo//ozverb other 
mens buſineſs.” Eccleſ. xxix. . 
FOL/LOWER, S. one who comes or ges 
after another ; a dependant ; attendant ; al- 
ſociate; companion; à ſcholar; imi:ator, or 


FOL LV, 8. [ folie, Fr. folia, Ital.] the 
act of drawing fa!ſe concluſions from juſt 
principles; a weakneſs cr want of under - 
ſtanding; an act of mene or paſſion 
unbecoming the gravity of wiſdom, or the 
dictates of cool and unbiaſſed reflection. 

To FO/MENT, V. A. I femanter, Lat. 
fomenter, Fr.] to cheriſh with heat; to 
bathe with warm lotions or liquors, Bi- 


cheriſh. 


FOMENTA!TION, S, .[Fr.] in Medi- | D 


cine, a partial bathing, or applying hot flan- 
nels to any part dipped in medicat d deooc- 
tions; the liquor or decoction formed from 
boiling medicinal ingredients, with which 
any part is, or is to be, fomented or bathed. 
FO MENTER, S. an encourager or ſup- 
porter. 

. FOND, Adj. [ fundiari, Sax.] fooliſh; 
filly ; indiſcreet. Tis ford to wail in- 
evitable ſtrokes, Shak. Trifling; or va- 


the teſted gold.“ Shak. Fooliſhly tender and 


believe Cicero, who was too fond of n. 
- To FOND, v. A. to treat with great in- 
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FOND/LING, S. à perſon uſed with 106 


much indulgence, and beloved to an exceſs 3 


a thing 1egarded with an excels uf affec- 
tion. k ; . ; ? 

FOND'LY, Adv. fooliſhly; indifcreetly, 
injudiciouſſy. * He fondly thought he,might 
endure,” Swift, With an exceſs of tender- 


want of judgment; an exceſs of love, indul- 
gence, and tenderne's, 
FONT, 8. [ fonte, Fr. Jones, Lat.] a 
ſtone or marble veſſel in which the wates 
2 in baptiſm is contained in a church. 


Surgery, an iſſue, or artificial ulcer fermed 
to diſcharge humors. Advyiſed to a foa- 
 fane/le in her arm.“ Viſem. | 
FO'/NTENOY, S. a town of Hainault in 
the Auſtrian Netheriands, confining on Flan- 
ders, where a bloody battle was fought May 2, 
1745, berween the French, commanded by 
marſhal count Saxe, and the allies under his 
royal highneſs William duke of Cumberland; 
in which the latter, though deſerted by the 
Dutch, at firſt gained ſeveral advantages over 
the enemy, and obliged them to give groundz 
but at laſt, by the excefſive fire from the 
French batteries, were forced to retreat with 
conſiderable laſs, It lies three miles % E. 
of Tournay, and fixtcen N. W. of Mons. 
Lat. 50 deg. 37 min. N. long. 3 deg. 24 
min. E. | ++ 1: Set 
FOOD, S. [ fodor, Sax. ] whatever is 
taken in at the mouth and ſwallowed, te 
repair, the wan's of nature,  Figuratively, 
any thing which cheriſhes. © The food of 
thy abuied father's Wrath.“ Shak. t 
FOOD FUL. Adj. fruitful ; or plentiſul- 
ly producing things proper for the nour'ſh- 
ment of animals. The focdful earth.” 


Foo, 8. [ Fe, Brit, and Arm. fol, Fr.] 
one who has not the uſe of reaſon or judg- 
ment. Figuratively, one who counterfeits 
folly; 2 buffoon, or jeſter, « Call my fa! 
hither.” Shak, In Scripture, an idolater; a 
very wicked perſon, The Joo! hath ſaid 
in his heart, there is no God. Pſel. xiv. 2. 
In common converſation, uſed as a word of 


T0 N is to trifle, or play pranks. 
To make à fool, is to raiſe a perſon's expecta- 
tions, and diſappoint them. To break 
promiſe with him, and make @ fox! of him. 
ak. | | : 
To FOOL, V. N. to trifle;z to toy; to 
idle; to deceive; to cheat, uſed with eur of. 
« Fool'd him out of his money.“ To in- 
fatuate. x 


birth. Figuratively, produced by a fool, 
« A fookborn jeſt.” Shah, © X 


FO/NTANEL, 8. [ fontanelle, Fr.] in 


extreme contempt, and ſtinging reproach. 


neſs, indulgence, or love. 8 
FOND/N ESS, S. feoliſhneſs ; weakneſs ; 


* 


FOOL BORN, Adj. fooliſh from the 


4 Js 7 tool. ; 


*F 


An act of folly or indiſcretion, © It is 
_  Cauies and indicates folly, 


between daring and foolbardimeſs. Dryd. 


Nas IN. for, fer, plur. Sax. I that part of 


Anatomy, the exizem'ty of the leg, cos ſiſt- 


ke a goat.” Grew. Having a foot, or 


„ WyOeD 
+ FOOVERY, S. habitual fally. © Foley 
does walk about the orb luce the ſun.” Shak. 


mere foolery to multiply diſtinct particulars.” 
Matt. An ohject of folly ; a thing which 


FOOLHAR / DINES8, S. indifcreet cour- 
age, or boldneſs. There is a difference 


. FOOL HARDY, Adj. daring; bold, or 
adveniurovs without diſcretion, or pru- 
dence. | =o 
FOOL'/TRAP,-S.. a ſnare to catch fools 
In, © Bris, at the firſt, were fooltraps.” 


d. 

FOOL/ISH, Adj. void of underſtanding; 
Ladiſcreet; ridiculous z unreaſonable 

FOOLISHLY, Adv. weakly ; without 
underſtanding ; indiſcreetly, . POND 
* FOOL'STONES, S. in Botany, the orchis 
or ſatyrion. Tournefort ranges it in the 3d 
ſect. of his 11th claſs; and Linnwus in the 
xt ſect. of his 20th. The ſpecies are ten. 
- FOOT, S. [plural, feer, foorny,: plur. 


an animal whe:eon it ſtands or wa:ks. In 


ing of the tarſus, or ſpace of the ankle from 


the body of the fort, the metatarſus, or-body ! 1p 
bt the foot, and the toes, Figuratirely, that 


part with whick any thing is 1upported, in 
the ſame manner as the foot ſvpports the 
dody of an animal; the lower part, er baſe. 
4 Fer of mountains.” Hakew. With on; 


Walking, oppoſed to travelling on horſeback | 


or in a carriage. A plan, ſebeme, or fettle- 
ment. pon the for of our conſtitution,” 
Swift. To ſet on foot, is to begin ; to give 
riſe to, I ſuch a tradition were, at any 
time, fa an foot. Tillerſ.. Motion; ag ta- 
tion, or action. The numbers or variety 
of ends on fo. Grew. In Greele and Lotin 
Poetry, a certain number of long and ſhort 


ſyllables conſtituting a diſtin part of a verſe. 


A meaſure corfiting of 12 incace, 
To FOOT, v. A. to ſpurn, kiclt, or 
Ar ke with the foot; to ſettle; to plan. 
What confederacy have you with the trai- 
tors — late foozed.”” Shak, In Dancing, to 


make an iſe with the foot reſembling the 


tune played by the muſic; to dance. To 
feat ly foot the grace. Tickle, The infantty 


of an army, er thoſe who walk, oppoſed to | 
vain in ſhow; gaudy; attended with too 


cavalry, or thoſe that ride, ; 

FOOTBALL, S. a ball made of leather, 
and filled with wind, by means of a bladder 
included in the inſide, - 


[4 EE. 
FOOT HOL, 8. fpace to hold the foot, 
or room enouph to tread on ſecurely. « $9 
little eth. L Eftranges. OO» 

FOO f/ING, 9. ground for the foot or 


any thing to reſt on, 
footing of a ſpear.” Skat. Foundation 


or the ſound of a perſon's feet in walking. 
«7 hear the footing of a man.“ Shak, A 
particular manner of movirg the feet in 
dar eing, ſo us to echo the ſound cf the tune; 
ſteps; tiack; road. Figurat:vely, entrance; 
beginn ne; eſtabliſhment, © No uſeful ary 
have yet found footing here. Dryd. State; 
condition, uſed w'th en. Gaul was on the 
ſame footing with Exypt.“ Auuiſ. | 
FOOT'LICKER, S. 4 mean ſervile and 
fawning perſon. I thy Caliban — for aye 
thy foot!icher.”* Shak, - N 
FOOT!'MAN, S. a foldier that marche 
and fightz on ground, oppoſed to a hrſeman. 
© The numbers levied — conſiſt of footmen 
three millions, of ' horſemen one.” Rat. * 
menial ſervant in livery; one who walks or 
runs. | ny: | | l 
FOOT/MANSHIP, S. the art or office of 
a runner. Yet I have doge more with my 
wiles, than. ever you did with your foorman- 
p. L'Ef an. ; ing 


ing. 


wide enough fort horfes or carriages. 
FOODTYSTALL, S. a woman's ſtirrup. 
FOOT'STEP, S. an impreſſion” left by 
the foot in treading, Figuratively, any trace, 
maik, token, r fen *._-/ ä 

FOOT/STOOL, S. a ſtool Whereon 2 
perſon places his feet, when ſiiting. 

FOP, S. a perſon of weak undetſtanding, 
and great pretence to knowledge and wiſdom; 
both in dreſs and behavicur. 
01 DOODLE, S. a fool; an infigni- 
ficant wrerch. “ Handled you like a fops 
doodle,” Hildib.- - "4 h 


Let not the ſound ef ſhalt ow fappery enter 
my houſe.“ Shak, Affectation of thew 
in dreſs, and importance without 'ſ:lidity 3 
foolery; affectation; or aff-Red trifling, 

FOP'PISH, Adj. foolſh ; idle; vain 3 


great an affectation of ceremony in beha- 
viour. 5 ; 


FOP*'PISHLY, Adv. after the manner of 


FOOT!'-BOY, S. a lad attending inja fop ; vainly ; oftentatiouſly, 


Iivery. 
* FOOT'CLOATH, S. a ſumpter cloath. 
FOOT'ED, ſhaped in the foot, “ Footed 


a place to contain the foot, applied to ſtock · 
ings, * ; : 


*«- 


and affected vanity, 
FOP!LING, S. a fop ; a coxcomb 

of the ſecond order, * * e 
FOR, Prep. | for, Sax. faur, or faurgy 


becaule, 


Goth: vr, Beig. fur, Teut, - pour, Fr.] 


N 


4 The  unfte8fafh 


baſis ; ſupport; root; place; tread; walk 4 s 


FOO'T'PACE,'S. a flow-manner of walk» - 


- FOOT/PATH,' S. s narrow wey, which” | 
will admit only foot paſſengers, not being - 


or rather a perſon affecting delicacy too much 


FOP'PERY, S. impertinence or folly. 


FOP'/PISHNESS,'S, ſhowy, oftentatious; 


* 7 7 - 


„j ͤ ² oo oe eB Lone 


Hecauſe, er on account of. That which 
| we, for our unworthineſs, are unworthy to 


crave,” Hooker, With reſpe& or regard to. 
For bulk mere inſects. Tate, Uſed often 


with as before it in this ſenſe, Inſtead of; 
in the character or likeneſs of. Embrace 


vr truth. Locke. © Lay for dead. Dryd. 
« He refuſed not to dig for thoſe that killed 
Him.” Boyle. Conducive, or tending to, 
« It is for the general Bod, Tiller, To- 
wards, or with intention of going (o a cer- 
tain place. We ſailed directly for er 
if. With reſpect to; on account of ; 
— 6 6 Thus much for the begin- 


ning and progreſs. Burnet, In confirmation 


or eſtabliſhment, applied to proofs, © There 


is a natural, .immutab!e, and eternal rea- 
' ſoa for that which we call viitue.“ Ti/forſ. 


Againſt, or ay a remedy for. Good for 
the tooth-ach.”” Garrett. Ready, fit, prepar- 
ed, or proper. „If you be ap undertaker, 
Jam Fer you.“ Shak, In favour of; on the 
fide of. © Ariflo-le is for poet gal juſtice,” 
Dennis, Fit; becoming. Is it fir you to 
ravage. ſea and land?” Dryd. Followed by 
all, it implies nottoithflanding; confidering ; 
or in proportion to. “ He 18 not veiy tall, 
yet fer his years he's tall, Shak 
FOR, Conj. uſed to introduce and give a 
reaſon of ſomething advanced before ; be- 
cauſe. © Yet for that the worſt men are 
moſt ready,” Spenſer. Foraſmuch as, implies 
ſince, or becauje, © Foraſmuch as it is a fun- 
damental law.“ Bac. For by, becauſe ; 
for this reaſon that. For zuby, Solyman 
EA to draw the enemy into battle.“ 

nollet. 3 

FO RAGE, S. [ fourage, Fr.] in War, 
proviſions for horſes and cattle. f 

To FO RAGE, V. N. to go in ſearch of 
ſorage. 2 robs 

FOR A'MINOUS, Adj. [ foramen, Lat.] 
full of holes, or pores. *©* Soft and fora- 


 minous bodies. Bac. 


I0 FORBEA'R, V. A. [ frberan, Sax,] 


to c:ale from action; to pauſe, or delay; to 

decline; to omit, or abſtain from volunta- 

rily; to endure with patience. 5 

" FORBEA'RANCE, S. the act of pa- 

tiently enduring provocation or offence. ©« By 

long forbearance is a prince perſuaded,” 
YOU, XXV. 15. 


To FORBID, v. A. [ ferbeodan, Sax.] 


to command a perſon not to perform a thing. | m 


Neuterly, to order that a thing may not 
hapven. © Now the good Gods forbid !“ 
Shak, 
FORBID/DANCE, S, a prohibition ; or 
command to abflain from any thing. 

* FORBID'DENLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as is prohibited; in an unlawful manper. 
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FORBID/DING, Part. raiſing abhorrenes. 
averſion, or awe; obliging to keep a reſpectful 
diftunce. ” - | 1 

FORCE, S. [Fr. forza, Ital.] power; vi- 
gour; active power; ſtrength of body; vio- 
lence ; validity; an armament; or a com- 
pany of men or ſhips intended for war; war- 

I ke preparations; ufed generally in the ploral. 
Virtue, or efficacy; deſtiny ; neceflity ; ftre's, 
or emphaſis of a ſentence. = 

To FORCE, V. A. ¶ forces, Fr.] to com» 
pel à perſon to do a thing againft his will; 
to overpower by firength ; te drive by vio- 
lence ; to draw or puſh by main ſtrength ; to 
get fiom by violence. in War, to take or 
enter a ci'y by violence; to form; to ravith. 
Uſed with out, to extert a thing which ſhould 
be concealed, © The tricks uſed in conven- 
ing ſynods might force out an expreſſion from 
him. Azterb, © | 

FO/RCED, Part. obliged to do a thing 
involuntarily and by compulſion. Wreſted ; 
ungatural, applied to the uſe of words. Forceu 
conceits. Addi ſ. | | 

FO/RCEFUL, Adj. violent; ſtrong; driven 
with great violence. | 

FO'RCEFULLY, Adv. in a violent, im- 


petucus, and rapid manner, | 
: FO'RCELESS, Adj. without ſtrength, ar 
orce. 5 
FO'RCEFS, S. [Lat. a pair of tongs] in 
Suzgery, an inſtrument opening like a pair 
of tongs, uſcd to extiact any thing out of 
wounds. bed, | 
FO/RCER, S. that which drives, compele, 
or conftrains by ſtrength, power, or violence. 
In Mechanics, the embolus or piſton of a 
pump working by pulſion or force, oppoſed to 
a ſucker, which works by attraftion.  *' 
FO'RCIBLE, Adj. ftrong; powerful; 
violent; or efficaci-us ; of great influence or 
power; Cauſed by force, violence, or com- 
pulſion, oppoſed to voluntary; valid; binding 
in law or conſcience; obligatorx. 
FO RCIBLENESS, S. the quality of ef- 
feting any end by power, compulſion, or 
violence. , a n f 
_ FO'RCIBLY, Adv. ftrongly; powerfully; 
ſo as to make ſome impreſſion, or produce 
ſome effect; by ix reſiſtible power or force. 
FO/RCIPATED, Adj. [from forceps, Lat.] 
formed like a pair of pincers, io as to open 
and ſhut. “ Hold it with their forcigated 
outh.** Derb. ; = 
FORD, S. [Sax.] a ſhallow part of a 
river. Sometimes it ſignifies a ſtream or 
river. © Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian 


S 
75 FORD, V. A. to paſs a river without 


ſwimming, or on foot. | 
FO'RDABLE, Adj. paſſable on foot. 
FORE, Acj. [ Sax. ] that part which comes 


A 


Man Greatzy | 


firſt when a body moves, oppoſed to Bind. 
peg » cc ** 
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ſoothſayer; lber, or foreknower. 


a precedent part of a work. 


ö ret 3 to prevent; to put. a ſtop to. In 


- his family or country. 
, To FO'REFEND, V. A. to forbid ; to 


F 0 * 
ec Greater prefling on the fore tha hind part,” | 
F ORE; Adv, the part * appears firſt 


to thoſe that meet it, oppoſed to. Gf. A 
flight ſpar deck fore and aft,” Ralegh. 


FORE, in compoſition, from the Saxon, 


implies priorfſty of time, or before any certain 
* See B. fore. | . : 

To FO'RE-ADVISE, v. A, to give 
counſel betimes; to adviſe before a thing bap- 


I "Te o FORE-ARM, V. A. 0 provide for 
an attack before it happens. 
To FO'REBODE, V. N. [ for ehodian, 
Sax. ] to predict, or foretel; to pre ſage, ge 
nerally applied to ſome future calamity. 
FO REBO DER, S. a prognoſticator; 


To FO'RECAST, V. A. to plan, or pre- 
pare for execution; to contrive, to foreſee, or 
provide againſt, *To forecaſt con ſequences.“ 
L Elrange. Among Semitreſſes, to work a 
button 8 or any thing in the ſame man- 
ner as a button hole. 

FO REC AST, S. contrivance before hand 3 
a ſcheme; a plan; ; proviſion againſt any ſu- 
ture emergence ; foreſight. - 

.FO'RECASTER, S. one who foreſees and | 
proviges againſt any future event. 

FO/RECASTLE, S. that it of a ſhip, 

where the foremaſt fangs. 

.FO'RECHOSEN, Part, choſen or elected 
before a certain time, 

- FO'RECITED, Part. quoted before or in 


© To FO'RECLOSE, v. A. to ſhut up; to 


, to forecloſe a mortgage, is to cut off the 
wer of redemption. 
'FO'REDECK, S. the deck in that part of 
2 a ſhip which is foremoſt when ſhe ſails. 
FO'REDO, v. A. to undo or ruin. © This 
is the night—that makes me, or foredges me | 
quite. Shak, To weary, overdo, or almoſt 
, « All with weary taſk foredone.”” Shak. 
To FOREDO!'OM,V. A. to predeſtinate; 
* determine beſorehand by an inceltable ne- | 
ceſſiiy. 
FO/RE-END, S. the foremoſt part; the 
firft part applied to time. 
FOREFATHER, S. an anceſtor; or one 
who is born before another, and belongs to | 


avert, © Heav'ns forefend!' a Sbak, To pro- 
vide for ; to ſecure beſorehand. His parti- 
cular to for efend. Shak, 
* 

FOREFINGER, 8. che finger next to the 


thumb. 
FOREFO'OT, 8 . [plural, forefeet] that | 


foot of a b:aft whick.s is neareſt the head, * 


To FO'REGO, V. A. to quit, refign, 
rive up, or let go; to 80 before; to be paſt, 


FOR. 


FS" 


from fore and g to a to loſe by 6484 


going, or ba th$r=vy; ſe violen prox | 
perty forepoes itſelf,” * She 4 | 

F RE O'ER, S. an dees projenitar, 
or predeceſſor. 


FORECROUxp, 8. that part of the 
ground or ſurface of a piQtuie; which ſeems 
to de before the figures, | 

FO'REHAND, S. that part of a horſe 
which is before the rider ; the chief, or moſt 
excellent part, * The finew and the e furthank 
of our hoſt,”” Shak. 

 FO'REHANDED, Aj. eatly; timely x 
before an event comes to paſs z formed in tb 
foreparts, << * ſubſtantial, true bred beaſt, 
bravely forebanded,” Dry 

N 
from the eyebrous to the hair, Figuratively. 
impudence; confidence ; aſſurance, © fain 
would know to what branch—they can have 
the forehead to reply.“ So 

FO'REHOLDINGS, (pliiral] predic. 
tions; omens ; forebodings; filly and ſuper- 
ſtitious prognoſtications. T he omens, fre- 
Beldingt, and old wives tales.“ L'HFſir. 

FO'REIGN, Adj. H rain, Fr. forans, 


country ; alien; remote; not allied; oppoſite; 
inconſiſtent wi bj irreconcileable with, 4 A 
language foreign to my heart.“ Addi oe 
te Not foreign from ſome people's thoughts. 

| Swoift, Excluded ; diſtant; or not admitted 
to one's acquaintance or company ; like one 
of another country. Keep him a Je. 
man fill,” Shak. 

FO'REIGNER, S. a man'who is vorn! in, 
and comes from another country.; the pro- 
duce of another country; exotic. 

FO REIGNESS, S. iemoteneſs; ſtrange- 
neſs; want of relarion: to fomerhing. Let 
not the forcigneſs ef the ſubject. Locke. 


"To FO/REJUDGE, v. A. to judge be- 


forehand ; to Judge without proof; to be pre- 
| pol ſſed or prejudiced againſt, 
FO'REJUDGED the: Court, in Law, is 
when an officer is baniſhed or expelled a court 
for ſome offence, or for not appearing to an 


2 Hen. IV. e. 8. 

FOREJUDGER, 8. in Law, a judęment 
whereby à perſon is deprived of, or put by, 
| the thing in queſtion, * 


ſee, 


known before it happens. 
FOREKNOW!/LEDGE, S. knowledge of 

a thing before it happens. 
F O'RELAND, S in Navigation, 2 point 


of land jutting out into the ſea; a promon- 
tory, In Fortification, a ſmall ſpace of land 
between 


/ 


EHEAD, 8. the part of the face 


Span. of forrs, Lat.] of another kingdom or 


action by bill filed againſt him, in which caſe 
he cannot officiate till he appear to the bill. 


To FAHREN O W. v. A.to have kniow- 
| ledge of a thing before it happens; 3 to fore- | 


FO'REKNOWABLE, Adj. poſſible to be 


* 


- 


F OR 
Ityeen the wall of a place and the moat, 


lled alſo beame and /izrere. 
i To FO'RELAY, V. A. to lay wait for; 


to take in a ſnare or ambuſh. An ambuſh d 


thief fore/ays a traveller. Dryd. _ 

* FO/RELOCK, S. the hair wbich grows on 
the forepart of the head. In a ſhip, a liitle 
Kat wedge, like a piece of iron, uled at the 
ends of bolts, to keep them from ſtarting, or 

ying out of the holes. 

FO/RELOIN, Adj. [pronounced foreline] 
in Hunting, pplied to a hound, that, when 
going before the reſt of the cry, meets chace, 
and goes away With it, | 


FOREMAN, S. the firſt or chief perſon, 


In any aſſembly, or among any workmen, 
' FO'REMAST, S. in a ſhip, a round large 
piece of timber, ſeated in the forepart, on 
which is born the foxeſail. | 
FO'REMENTIONED, Part. or Adj. 
mentioned, quoted, or cited before. 
©" FO'REMOST, Adj, firſt, or before others 
In place and ſituation ; chief, or before others 
n dignity. wh 
FOREN AME D, Part; or Adj, [See 
FOREMENTIONED] named; mentioned, 


or ſpoken of before, or in a former part of a 


work. A | 

'  FO/RENOON, S. the firſt part 6 the day, 
. meaſured from the dawn to the noun, or 12 
clock... Bo 
F FO/RENOTICE, S. a token or informa- 

tion of a thing or event before it happens. 

FO RENSIC, Adj. |. forinſecus,, Lat. fo- 

renſis, Lat.] belonging to a court of law or 


Judicature; belonging to the law, 


*. To FO'REORDAIN, V. A. to de- 
termine, or order an event before ie hap- 
ene. | | 
- FO/REPART, S. the firſt part, or be- 
ginning, applied to time. © The ferepart of 
the day. Raleigb. That part which is firſt 
V ben a thing or perſon moves. 
_FO/REPAST, Part. that which has hap- 
pended or paſt before a certain period. Of 
all forepaſt ſine. Hamm. 85 
o FORERU'N, V A. to precede, or go 


. before; to introduce as a meſſenger or har- 


binger. Puy ſt. II foreruns approaching 
love. Dryd. 3 2 
 FORERU!NNER, S. an harbinger, or 
meſſenger ſent before to prepare the way, o. 
give notice of the approach of ſame perſon 
| who is to follow; a fign or omen, foreſhew- 
ing the approach of ſome futule event. 
To FO'RESAY, V. A. to predict, or give 
. notice of ſome future event. SE 
To FO'RESEE, V. A. | pret. foreſaw, 
, particip.. foreſeen] to ſes a thing beforehand ; 
to have knowledge of ſomething which is to 


Happen. | 
To FORESHE W, V. A. to diſcover or 


| give notice of a thing before it happens, 


7 a {i 


} 


| 


FOR 
To FORESHOR'/TEN, V. A. to ſhorten 
figures, for the fake of ſhewing thoſe behind 
yay He forbids the foreſbortenings.” 
nad. N ; 
FORESIGHT, 8. the act of ſeeing or 
perceiving a thing before it happens; the act 
of providing againſt any future event. | 
FORESIGHTFUL, Adj. having the 
knowledge of, and preparing againſt any fu-" 
ture event. The fore/ightful care he had 
of his ſilly ſucceſſor. Sidney, 81 
To FOKESIVGNIFY, V. A. to give no- 
tice or token of an event before it happens; 
to teftify. 4 Whoſe coming the Pſalms did 
but for e/ignify.,” Hooker. 7. 
| ORESKIN, S. the membrane which co- 
vers the head of the penis; the prepuce. 


To FORESLO'W, V. A. to delay, im- 


pede, or ohſtruct; to loiter. n 
To FORESPE/A K, V. A. [from fore and 
eat] to tell, or ſhew before i: happens. 
FORE'ST, S. [ forgf, Brit. foreft, Fr. fo- 
refia, Ital. fi, Teut. j a large unculiivated 
tract oi ground overgrown with trees. In 
Law, a certa n territo:y of woods, grounds, 
and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild 
beafts, fouls of the frre, chaſe, and war- 
ren, to r:ſt and abide in, in the ſafe protec- 
tioa of the king, for his pleaſure, R 
FORE'S'T, Adj. of or belonging to a fo- 
reſt. Fore} cities, were four cities, ſituated, 
abroad, in he Black firefl, Foreft latos, ate 
peculiar laws, reſpectiag crimes comm tted 
in forefts, and different from the common 
lavs of England, Foreſt cloth, a peculiar kind 
| of broad cluth, 5 | 
_- FO'RESTAFF, S. an inſtrumeat uſed at 
2 for taking the altitudes of hcavenly bo- 
1es. 5 7 3 
To FO'RESTALL, V. A. an, 
Sax, of Fre, Sax, before, and I * 
ſtation] to anticipate; to take up beforehand; 
or to be troubled on account of ſome calamity 
before it happens. What need a man fore- 
fall his date of grief.“ At. To preveut a 
perſon from doing of a thing by doing it be- 
fore him. I will not forefall your judg- 
ment of the reſt. To buy commodities be- 
fore another, in order to raiſe their price. 
FORESTALLER, S. one who intercepts 
cuſtomeis as they go to ma! ket, * 
FO/REST-BORN, Adj. born in a fore 
8 place.“ This boy is fereſt. born. 
FOREST ER, S. eier, Fr.] a perſon 
who has the charge gn — _ in- 
habits a foreſt. 46h vp; | 
To FO'RETASTE, V. A. to have a 
ſtrong idea and earneſt of a thing betore ic 
exiſts; to anticipate ; to tafte before another, 
or before a. determinate time, © Foretafied 
fruit. MIt. l wh 
oN. 


M mm a2 


FOR 
' FO'RETEETH, 8. [ploral] the broad flat 
tecth in the front of a perſon's mouth; nam- 
ed likewiſe butter-teeth, and the inciſores. 
TO FORE TE'L, V. A. [preter and parti- 
ciple, . forerold] to propheſy ;_ to give notice of 


a thing or event before it happens; to fore- | 


token, or foreſhew, | 

© FORETE'LLER, S. one who gives notice 
of things future before they happen. 
To FORETHINK, V. A. [pieter and 
Part. foretbougbt] to have an idea or concep- 
tion of a thing in the mind before it happens 
or Exiſts; to plan, or contrive  before-hand, 
« PForethinking,. weighing po'itician,” Smith, 
_FORETHO'/UGHT, S. anticipation, or 
foreſight; a provident care againſt ſome fu- 
ture event. 

FO'RETOP, S. that part of a woman's 
head-dreſs, or a man's peruke, immediately 
above the fort head. 

FO'REWARD, S. the van or front of an 
army. They that marched in the fere- 
guard.” 1 Mack. ix. 11. 

To FOREWA'RN, V. A. to give a per- 
ſon advice beforehand ; to caution perſon 
from doing a thing beforehand, ; 

FOR'FEIT, S. [ Forfed, Brit, forfeit, Fr.] 
ſomething loſt or paid by way of puniſhment 
ſora crime; a perſon liable to puniſhment, or 
one who is condemned to death for a crime, 
% Your brother is a fcrfeit of the law.“ 


To FOR'FEIT, V. A. to loſe a pr vilege 
enjoyed before, or pay a ſum of money as a 
puniſhment for ſome cf me. 1 

FOR'FEIT, Par:icip. liable to be ſeized, 
or loſt, either as to right or poſſ:ſſion, on ac- 
count ef the comm ſſion cf a crime; or the 
breach of the conditi ns in a contract. | 

FOR/FEITABLE, Adj. liable to be loſt 
on non-performance of certain conditions, or 
on being puilty of any particular action. 

FOR'/FEITURE, S. forfaiture, Fr. See 
FORFEIT } the act of lofing or paying on 
account of ſome omiſſion or crime ; the 
puniſhment ſuffered by loſs of ſomething in 
a perſon's poſſeſſion ; the thing paid or loſt 
as 2 puniſhment ; a fine, . 

FOR GE, S. [Fr forgia, Ital.] the fur. 
nace where iton is properly tempered, or the 

place where it is beaten into any parcicular 


form. 

To FORGE, v. A. [ ferger, Fr.] to form 
by the hammer; to beat into ſhape; to make 
by any means; to counterſeit, or ſalſiſy. 

FO'RGER, S. one who makes; or one 
who forms by beating; one who counterfeits 

a2 thing. . 5 f 

FO'RGERY, S. the crime of counterfeit- 
ing in order to defraud or impoſe upon; the 
act of fabriſieation; ſmiths work made by 
| Forging, © Unleſs the forgery of brazen 
C 


\ 


| external appearance, ſhape, or particular mo- 


FOR 


r. ver geſſen, Teui. ] to loſe the mem 

or remembrance of; to neglect. © Can a 
woman forget herſucking child,” Jai. xlix. 5. 
FOKGE/TFUL, Adj. not retaining a thing 
in the memory; cauſihg oblivion or forget- 
fulneſs; neglizent ; neglectful; careleſs, © Be 
not ' fergerful to entertain ſtrangers." He- 
brewos X111. 2. f | 


ſing the memory, or remembrance of a thing; 
negligener; or neglect. | 


To FORGVVE, v. A. [ forgifan, Sax. 
preter forgave, part. forgiven| to paſs by a 
crime without puniſhment; to pardon a crime, 


or a criminal; to remit ; to forego; or not to 
inſiſt upon a right, © Forgave him the debt.“ 
Maith. xviii. 27. | ESE 
FORGU VENESS, S. [ forgifennyſſe, Sax. ] 
pardon of an offence, or an oftender ; willing- 
neſs to pardon ; remiſſion of a fine; or the 
forgiving a perſon a ſum of money which he 


cwes, 


FORGVVER, S. one who foregoes his 


right to a debt, or paſſes by an offence with- 
ont puniſhment or anger, 7 | 
FORK, S. 5 Brit. forc, Sax: fourche, 
Fr. furca, Lat. 
two prongs, ſharp at the point, and uſed in 
eating: when it has a very long handle, and 
three prongs, it is called a trident. The point 
or forked part of an arrow. „ 
To FORK, V. N. to ſhoot inte blades, 


prongs, or diviſions, like thoſe of corn, When 
it appears above ground, or the heads and 


horns of cattle, | 
FOR“ KED, Adj. formed with two or 
more parts, reſembling the prongs of a fork. 
FOR/KEDLY, Adv: in the form of a 
fork. 7 
FOR/KEDNESS, S. the quality of open- 
ing into two parts, reſembling the prongs of a 
fork: | 


FOR'KY, Adj. openirg in two parts, and 


pointed like the prongs of a fork, or the head 
of an arrow. ** Their forky tongue and 
pointleſs ſting.” Pope. 


lorn an, Sax, to loſe] ceſtitutez foriaken ; 
wretched; loſt ; deſperate. Forlorn hope, thoſe 
ſo!diers who are ſent on any deſperate enter- 
prize, or make the firſt onſet in a battle; 
being, as the term imports, deſtitute of all 
es, and, as it were, doomed to periſh, : 
FORLO'RN, S. a loft, terfaken, friend- 
leſs, of helpleſs perſon, * To live in Scot- 
Jada forges,” tank 5 - 
FORLO/RNNESS, Adj. a ſtate wherein 
a perſon is void of hopes, deſtitute of friends, 
and involved in ſorrow or miſery, * © + 
FORM, S. [| forme, Fr. forma, I. at.] the 


del 


: 


To FORCE, v. A. [preter, forgot, pitt, / 
forgot s OT Forgotten; Der getea, Belg. vergezzan, : 


| 0; 


FORGETFULNESS, S. the habit of lo- 


an inſtrument made with 


FORLO Rx, Ar j. { ferloren, Sax. of f- 


£ , : 
9 n ng ww. n 2 * 


* 


1 


on 


el of any thing. Regularity; method, or 


order, applied to placing things, or the ar- 
rangement of the pafts of a diſcourſe, Exter- 
"hal aþpearance, or meer ſhow, when oppoſed 


to ſubſtance. Any ſtated method or eſtabliſhed 


practice; a long ſeat or bench, In Schools, a 
'Elaſs, or divifion of ſcholars, In Hunting, 
the ſeat or bed of a hare, from fyrnmba, Sax. 
'a ſear, In Printing, 2 certain number of 
pages contained in an iron or ſteel ſquare cr 
chaſe, which being made tight by wooden 


quoins, riglets, Sc. is laid upon the preis,to 


be printed off. In the Mechanic Ares, a kind 
of mould, whereon a thing is faſhioned or 
wrought. 8 | 

FORMA pavperis, ¶ Lat. in the quality or 
after the manner of a poor man] in Law, is 


applied when a perſon has cauſe of ſuit, but is 


ſo poor as not to be able to pay the charges: 


in which caſe, he makes oath that he is not | 


worth five pounds, his debts being paid, and 
bringing a ceitificate from ſome lawyer, that 
-His cauſe is a juſt one, the judge admits him 
0 ſue in forma pa 
fees to the counſellor, attorney, clerk, or the 
ſtamp duty. This cuſtom bes its beginning 
from fiat. 11 Hen, VII. c. 12. | 
 FO'RMAL, Adj, | forme!, Fr, fermalis, 
bet] ceremonious ; fel:mn;z preciſe ; exact 
to affeat'on ; done according to certain rules 
or methods; regular; methodical z meerly 
external. N | 
* "FORMA/LIST, S. | fermaliſte, Fr.] one 
who practiſes external riies and ceremonies 
with great ſtrictneſs; one who prefers appe:r- 
ance to reality ; or affects to ſeem what he is 
A 


ut, 4 
_* FORMA'LITY, S. ceremonious exactneſs 


to exceſs, or to affectation; ſolemn order, 


babit, or drefs. In Law, the rules preſcfibed, 
or Cuſtoms oblerved in carrying on any cauſe. 


To FORMA'LIZE, | f-rmal:ſer, Ft.] to 


form, make, or model. Doth fo forma 
se, unite, and actuate his whole race.” 


| Hooker." To affect formality ; to be fond of 
ceremony. £ 

FORMA'/LLY, Adv. according to eſta- 

- bliſhed rules, cuſtoms, ceremonies, and rites; 

in a preciſe manner; with too great affecta- 


tio of ceremony. 


FORMA'TION, 8. [Fr. fAirmatio, Lat.] 


the act of ſorming, making, or producing a 


thingz the manner in which a thing is made. 
FO'RMATIVE, Adj. [ formatus, Lat. of 


* formo, Lat.] having the power to make. By 
any "xi power reſiding in the ſoil." 


FO'RMER, S. [from form] one that gives 
form to a thing; a maker. The former of 
our bodies.“ Ray, 1 

„ FORMER, Adj. [ former, Sax. frumiſt, 
Goth. firſt. Hence former and formeft, com- 


' monly written forex] before in time; men- 


1s, i. e. without paying 


4 


* 


For 


tiorſed before another; paſt, ' “This was the 


cuſtom in times. \ 

FO'RMERLY, Adv. in times paſt. 

FO'RMIDABLE, Adj. [Fr. formidabils, 
Lat.] terrible; dreadful; occafioning great 
fear or apprehenſion of trouble and danger; 
to be feared, 17 

FO'RMIDABLENESS, 8. the quality of 
excitifg terror, or the apprehenfion of dan- 
ger; the thing exciting the paſſion of fear. 

FO'RMIDABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to excite feat, * WT | 
. FO'RMLESS, Adj. ſhapeleſs, or without 
any regular form. | ; 

FOR'/MULARY, S. f formulaire, Fr.] a 
book containing the preſcribed rules, or man- 
ner of performing any thing. 
FORMULE, S. [Fr. formula, Lat.] a ſet 
rule, or preſeribed form or model. 

To FORNICATE, V. A. [ fornix, Lat. J 
to commit lewd actions. A new way to 
fornicate. Brown. Not in common uſe. 

FORNICA'TION, 8. 
Lat.] the act of incontinence between un- 
married perſons, Simple fornication, is that 
which is committed with a proftitute, and 


| ſuppoſed by ſome caſuiſts.to be the loweſt de- 


gree of this crime, In Scripture, formeatice 
ig®uſed for idolatry, the compact between 
Gov and the Jews, with reſpect to the theo- 
cracy, being conſidered in the light of a mar- 
riage contract. | I | 
 FORNICAY/TOR, S. a fingle man who is 


guilty of an act of incontinence with an un- 


married woman, | 
FORNICA'TRESS, S. a fingle woman 
guilty of the crime of incontinence with aa 


s 
vamarr:ed man. 8 


To FORSA/KE, V. A. ſpreter, forfooh 
part. pail fr ſoo or en! n 
for ſocen, Sax. werſagen, Leut. verſaccan, Belg.] 
to leave in reſen ment, neglect, or diſſike; 
to break off friendſhip or commerce with. to 
leave or go away from; to deſert; or with- 
draw any kind offices or aſſiſtance from a 
petſon. | i. 
FORSA/KER, S. one who quits or deſerts 
in reſentment, diſlike, or negle*?, | | 


| FORSOO/TH, Adv. | forſeth, Sax, of 


for, Sax. an expletive, and ſotb, Sax. t 
or truth] in tru h; ſurely; Lan Yrs "I 
To FORSWEA'R, [pronounced forſtvare, 


quit, or deny upen oath, Neuterly, to ſwear 
falſely ; to be guilty of perjury, 


FORSWEA'/KER, S. [pronounced for- 


ſevarer| one who ſwears a thing to be 
which he knows to be falſe. 7 l ies 

FORT, S. [Fr. fortis, Lat. ſtrong] a lit- 
tle caſtle or fortreſs ; a place of ſmall extent, 
| fortified by art or nature, or both; or a work 
encompaſſed with a moat, rampart, and para- 
pet, to ſccure ſome high ground, or paffage. 


. 


FORDH, 


| 


[Fr. fornicatis, 


pre ter forſwore, part. forſwworn,] to renounce, 
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Fork, Adv. [ forth, Sax, 
ther, fartheſt; voor d, Belg. furt, Teut.] for- | 


' ward; onward, or in advance, applicd to time, 


dental; caſual, or happening by chance. 


FOR. 


. whence. fur- 


Before ano her, or in advance, applied to 


place. Ab oad or out of doors, joined with 


e verbs come or go. Out of, or beyond the 


doundaries of a place. Waſhed his father's 
Fortunes Furth of France.“ Shak, Thoroughly, 
or from the 


beginning: to the end. ent 

this matter fortb.. Sbak.. 

'  FO'RTHCOMING, Adj. ready to ap- 
ar; not abſconding; not loſt. See that 
be forthcoming.” Shak. 

FORTHRFGHT, Adv. ſtrait forwards, 

FORTHWITH, Adv. immediately; ; 
__ Without delay. 

FOR'TIETH, Adv. [g o-ferteogotha, Sax, ] 
the four temth ; or that which 1 is next in or- 
der after the thirty- -ninth. 

FORTIFU ABLE, Adj. A which. may 
be rendered ſtronger by fortifications. 

FORTIFICA'TION,, [Fr.] an art ſhew- 
ing how to render a place difficult to be taken 
by an enemy; a place ſtrengthened with ram 


1— ts, Sc. in order to defend it from the at- 
c 


ks of an enemy. 


FOR TUVFIER,. one who ares works to| 
| rengthen or defend a place; one Who ſup- 
ports, countenances, ſecures, or upholds#. 


To FORTIFY, V. A. | forrifier, Fr.] 
to Krengthen a place agaioft attacks, by walls 
or works; to confirm, encourage, or invi- 


Forate; to eflabliſh or confirm in a. teſolu 


tion. 
FO'RTILAGE, S. a little fort or block- 
houſe. 
FO'RTIN,., 8. [ yy: a little fort raiſed to 
defend a camp. Paliſadoes, fortins.”* Shak. 
FO'RTITUDE, S. Fr. fertitudo, Lat.] 
the act of undertak ing dangerous entcrprizes 
with calmneſs and ſerenity, and purſuing vir- 


tuous deſigaus unſhaken by menaces, or un- 
moved by diſcouragements or temptations; 


| bodily ſtrength, or force. His on arms 


Fortitude. Shak. 


FO RT NIGHT, S. [contrafted from faur- 


| Leen right; ] the ſpace of two weeks, 


8 + O'RTRESS, S. [ fercerefſe, Fr.] a frong- 


hold, or general name for ail fortified places, 
- Whether made ſo by nature or by art. 


FORTUITOUS, Adj. ¶ fortuit, Fr. for- 
tuitus, Lat.] happening without the guidance | 
or production of any rational cauſe; acei- 


FORTUHTOUSLx, Adv. by chance. 

. FORTV'/ITOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
having no apparent eauſe. 

FO RTUNATE, Adj. { fortunatus, LF 
lucky; happy; ſuccefsſul. 

. FORTUNATELY, Adv. ſuccesfully, 


FO'RTUNATENESS, S. the quality of 


gaining the end of our wiſhes or actions. 
-- FO'RTUNE, S. | fortuna, Lat.] chance; 
er er ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots 


hons ; ; 1 money v 
them on max: | 


riag 


fully; faccefatul, 1 9 5 full- tu 6 181. - 
ſar,” Shak. Foretald. Ls # 8 


ſeeks after women of gieat portions, in ace 
to enrich himſclf by marrying one. | 
To, FO/RTUNETELL,V.;N: to pr 575 


| to reveal the future evenis of a perſon” | 
„Il conjure you, III fortunetell ps Shot. 


'To reveal future events. 


tends to foretell ths events Which ſhall happen 
to a perſon, 
FO/RUM, 
ſpeeches in matteit of property, or in crm 
nal cauſes. 

FO'RWARD, Adv. [ forweard, Sax. 6. | 
of faur and evairth; Goth, towards. a place; 


ſtraight before a peiſon ; to a place which 
fronts a perſon. 


ſoon; preſumptuaus z, confident; in the forę- 


by the forward top.” Shak. Quick; hafty ; 5 
almoſt finiſhed; begun and far advanced. 

To FO'RWARD, V. A. to promote or 
quicken a defign; to accelerate, haſten, or 
advance in growth or improvement; to en- 
courage, countenance, or patronize an under- 
taking. 

FO'RWARDER, 8. he who quickens or 

promotes tlie performance of a thing. 


raſhly; in a hurry. 

FO'RWARDNES, S. eagerneſs, or teadi- 
neſs to act; quickneſs or readineſs to learn; 
earlineſs, or early tipeneſs; confidence, or leſs 
reſerve and modeſty than becomes a perſon 3 
age and dign ty. 


from a perſon's face in a ſtraight line or mot on. 
FOSSE, S. [s, Brit. and Arm. faſſe, 


moat. 
FO/SSIL, Adj. Lie, Fr. feffilic, Lats 

of adio, Lat, io dig] dug out of the earth. 
FOSSIL, S. a body formed under the ſur- 


face of the earth; * body diſcovered by 


digging. 
To FO'STER, v. A. [/eftrian,. Sax. to 
feed; fo for, Sax, food] to nouriſh z to ſeed 


young child; to pamper, encourage, train up, 
or ease; to cheriſh, or forward, | © Ye 
feftering breezes. Themſun. 


of HOARY or bringing up a young child with 
proper: 


1 


. rang 12 
a 5 5 


FORTUNE-HUNTER, S. a perſon ho 


FO/RTUNETELLER, S. one who pre- : 


S. [Lat.] a public, place pt 
Rome, where lawyers ond, orators made their 


FORWARD, Adj. warm; willing or - 
ready to do a thing; prematwie ; or ripe too 


part, oppo:ed to bebind. I ake the inf apt 5 


FO/RWARDLY, Adv, eagerly; babiligg 


FO/RWARDS, Adv. ſtraight before; | 


F. foſſa, Lat.] in Fortification, a ditch or * 


,OF cheriſh with food ; to nurſe or bring up A. 


FO'STERAGE, S. the office or employ 


3-4, owe . 


4 * 


n 


5 33 en wv 


pl 
- 


7 
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per food, © The charge and fefterage of 
res child.“ Raleigh. _ | 
; 'FO'STER-BROTHER, S. [ fefter-brotber, 
Sax.] one bred up, or nurſed by the ſame 
: FO/STER-CHILD, 8. Her cild, Sex.] 
a child nurſed by a perſon, whb is not its pa 
rent. 4 0 FA . 
* FO'STER-DAM, S. a female beaſt, who 
ſuck les and brings up the young of another. 
„ The folerdami loll'd out her fawning 
tongue.” Dryd. pgs. „ 
OS TER DANME, S. a woman Who nur- 
ſes or brings up an6ther pe ſon's chile. 
FO/STER-EARTH, S. earth by which 
# plant or other vegetable is nouriſhed, in 
which it did not grow at firſt. 3 
FOS TERER, S. a nurſe, or one WhO 
bringe up a chiid inſtead of its par- nt. 
FOS TER-FATHER, s. [ fifer fades, 
Sax. ] one who nurſes, or gives a child tood 
mitead of its father, the huſband of a child's 


gurſei | 
FO'STER-MOTHER ,{ f/fter moder, Sax. 
à nurſe; or woman Who brings up the child 
pf another, ; 2 
FOS TER- SON, 8. a boy nurſed by a 
erſon not his patent. : 3 
- FOU'GADE, 8. 7 in War, à little 
mine in the manner of a well dog under ſome 
| work, or fortification, charged with barrels 
or ſacks of gunpowder, in order to blow it 
up, and covered with earth, _ 2 
' , * FOUL, Adj. [| ful, Sax. N Goth. faul, 
Tevt, vuyl, Belg. I dirty, filthy, or covered 
with mire, oppoſed to Fur, or clean. Im- 
pure; pol'uted ; uſing indelicate, 6bgere, or 
reproachful expreſſions. With fou mouth“ 
Shak. Unclean; wicked, or de-eftable, in 
Scripture language. Not lawful or honeſt ; 
AM hatdful, ugly, Ioathſome. © The foul wich,” 
*  Sbak. Dilgracefvl, ſhamefot, © Overthrow 
and foul defeat.” Par, Le. Not bright, 
Howdy, or tempeſtudus, applied to weather, 
Muddy, thick, apphed to liquors, Uſed with 
Full, rough force, or unſeaſonable violence. 
Among Seamen, entangled ; as, a rope Is 
SORE TEST 
To FOUL, V. A. to daub; to bemire. 
'- FOU'LFACED, Adj. having a dirty of 
U-ſhaped countenance. 5 
Fob LL, Adv. filthily; naſtily, 
_ » FOU/LNESS, S. the quality which excites 
in the mind an idea of diitineſs attended with 
| TY gk. hatefulneſs; or atroci- 
ouſneſs N a crime; uglinzſs; or loathſome 
formity z diſhoneſty.” 1 
27 70 FOUND, v. A: [ nder, Fr. funds, 
Lat. ] tv lay the bottom or foundation of any 
building z to eſtabliſh or erect; to give birth 
or origin to, “ He funde an art.“ To raife 
upon, 2s on a principle or ground, applied to 
doctrines. To fix Frm, « Founded as the 
rock.” Shak, To ſet apart. or give a ſum of 


| 


. k 


— — 


F O W 1 0 f 2 
r for building or maintaining an hoſpls 
ta , c. % : : 6 : WY b — 
To FOUNp, V. A. [ finre, Fr: funde, 


form. | | el | 

* FOUNDATION, 8. [ fondation, Fr.] the: 
lower parts, or thoſe which ſupport the reſt 
of a houſe or building; the act of laying. 
the baſis or ſupport of any thing ; the ori- 
ginal, or riſe ;- a' revenue ſettled and eſta - 


* FOUNDER, S. a bvilder ; one who erects 
an edifice, or bailds à city; one who endows,. 
or eſtabliſhes a revenue for the ſupport and 
maintenance of any hoſpital, college, &c. 


one who gives riſe of origin to any art or. ma- 


nufacture; one ho forms figures of metal 
by melting and pouring jt into.moulds, _ 
To FOUNDER, V. A. | fondre, Fr.] 


to fink to the bottom. Figarativeiy, to miſ- 


| forms. 
FOU/NDLING, [!rom found and Jr a 
diminutive determination, ſignifying little, 
derived from the Saxen. ] a dropt child; a 
child expoſed by its parents. 
 FOU'NDRESS, S. a woman who builds, 
endows, or begins any thing. "OM erg 
| .FOU'NT, or FOU/NTAIN, S. [ font, 
Sax. font, Lat. fontaine, Fr,] a place where the 
waters of, a river firſt break out of the earth; 
a fmall baſon of ſpiinging water; a jet, 92 a 
baſon which bas an artificial ſpout of water; 
an original; firſt cauſe, or firſt principle. 
YOUTAINLYS, AG. without a foun-, 
tain or ſpring. “ Barren, deſart ountainleſs, G, 
484 6. —_—_ i fe or 
FOU/NTTFUL, Adj. full of ſprings. ... 
FOUR, Adj. '{pronounced fore, formerly 
ſpelt fower, from fezver, Sax. ] two. takea 
twice, or twice Woo. : 
FOUR'FOLD, Adj. Lewerfeald, Sax. 2 


.thing repeated four times, 


- * FOU'RSCORE, Adj..{of four and ſcore} 


the number eighty, Sometimes uſed ellipti- 
cally, for eighty years, when appled to; a 
pelo} bee. BC 
FOU'RSQUARE, Adi. having four fides. 
and angles equal; perfectly ſquare. | 
FOURTEF/N, Aj. Ferwertyne, Sax. 


& 


twice ſeven, © _ | 

FOURTEE/NTH, Ati [feowvertentha, 
Sax, fiorutyu, Il. the fourth in rank or order 
after the tenth, * | 


fiurtan, Run. Boortan, tt. four and ten, or 


in order after the third, _ 3 
'FOU/RTHLY, Adv. in the fourth place. 


- 


Lat.] to caft metals into any particular 


bliſhed for any purpole, particularly applied | 
to charities. F ke h applied 


applied to horſes, to make their feet ſore by .' 
hard riding or working. Among Matiaers, , 


. 85 | p 
| FOUNNDERY, S. F nderie, Fr ] 2 place 
here melted metal is caſt into various f. 


FOU'RTH, Adj. [ foorths, Sax. I the fr 


| FOWL, S. ale, Scot. fugel, Sax. fuples,. 
Goth. gl. Dan. and Ill. — der 
5 Teut.! 
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animals. Figuratively, a'ſly cunning, or at- 
ful perſon. 9 8 
T0 FOx, V. A. to cheat, or trick, In 


_ © FRACTION, S. [Fr. Factio, Lat. ] the 
at of breaking, or violating any obligation, 
dr treaty; a tent in a piece of cloth, Ic. In 


or lets than an integer, or whole thing, and 


ſolution, or breaking of the parts of a ſolid 


je, or eafily broken. Figuratively, weak; 


fragments, or broken pieces. What frag- 


| [ fragrantia, Lat.] ſweetneſs of ſmeil; an 


ONTO EET OR En a OPTIO NS 
o 


FRA 


Tert.] » winged animal; 2 bird. In cans 


verſation, applied to the larger fort of birds, - 
to diftinguith them from the ſmaller, which 
are called birds; but in books the term is ap- 
plied to all the feathered race. | | 
To FOWL, V. A. [ fugelan, Sax. ] to ſhoot 
birds for food or game. © Nba 
FOW LER, S. Fee Sax. ] a perſon 
who purſues or ſhoots birds, 
FOW/LING-PIjECE, S. alight, ſmall gun, 
uſed for ſhooting birds. | ES 
FOx, 8. [Sax. and III. vos, vaſ.b, Belg. 
fucba, Teut. } a four-toated animati of the dog 
Kind, with a large buſhy tail, ſharp ears, of 
a rank or ſtrong ſmell, remarkable for its ar- 
rfifices, efpecially when purſued, running very 
fwiftly, and preying upon fowls and ſmall | 


k 


Brewing, to give liquor a ſtrong diſagreeabie 
taſte, generally applied to the effects of hot 
weather; to make a perſon drunk or fue dled. 
FO X-C ASE, S. a fox's ſkin. ö 
FOX GLOVES, S. the name of. a plant. 


Arithmetic, a part of an integer or whole 

number. A compound frafti;n may be mere 

is always expreſſed by two or more quantities 

with the word of between them. | 

- FRA'CTIONAL; Adj, belonging to a 

fraction or broken number. | we 
FRA'CTIOUS, Aj. [Lat.] peeviſh; quar- 

pelſome. | | 

' FRAC/TIOUSNESS, S. peeviſhneſs, or a 

diſpoſition of mind which renders a perſon 

uneaſy at trifles. | 

FRA CTURE, S. [ frafura, Lat.] a diſ- 


thing from each other. Ia Surgery, the 
breaking or ſeparation of a bone by ſome ac- 
eidental volence. : , 
To FRA'CTURE, V. A. to break a bone. 
* FRA'GILE, Adj. [Fr. fragi/ir, Lat.] brit- 


wncer'ain ; eafily deſtroyed. Fragiie arms.“ 
Pur. Reg. f : 
* FRAGTILITY, S. exfinefs of being bro- 
ken, Figuratively, weakneſs ; or the quality 
of being eaſily deſtroyed. 
FRA'GMENT, S. { fragmenti m, Lat.] a 

broken or imperfect piece, or pat. 
FRA GMENTARV, Adj. compoſed of 


mentary rubbiſh this world ig. Donne, Not 
much in uſe. „5 
FRAGRANCE, or FRA'GRANCY, 8. 


agreeable ſcent or pleaſing odour. | 
FRA/GRANT, Adj, [ fragrant Lat.] 
d orous; ſmeiling ſweet, Er” 


em 
— — 
* 


£ : i 25 : : $ : : 
 FRA'GRANTLY, Adv. wich 8 fweek 
ſmell, . Oo 5 
FRAIL, S. [ frag/t, Ital.] a baſket made 
of ruſhgs ; a ruſh for making baſkets, 


FRAIL, Adj. [ fragilis, Lat.] weak; ea - 


ſily decaying; ſubjett to faults or foibles; 
eafily deſtroyed; liable to error or to be ſe- 
duccd; weak of reſolution, . 
FR A'ILNESS, S. weakneſs, or liable 
to decay, applied te the texture of bodies. 
Liableneſs to error, or fault, applied to the 
mind. N 15 | 
FRAILTY, S. [ frailties, plural] weak- 
neſs of reſolution ; iofirmity ; liabſeneſs ta 
decay; liableneſs to be deceived or to do a- 
miſs; a fault proceeding from the weakneſs 
and infirmity of our reaſon, and the condi- 
tion of our nature, 1 | | 
FRAICHEU'R, S. [Fr.] freſhneſs; re- 
freſhing coolneſs, „ To taſte the fraicheur - 
or the pure air. Dryd, 20 
To FRAME, V. A, [fremmay, Sax,] ta 
ſhape or form things ſo that they may match 


each other, or he eafily put together; to te- 


gulate ; to, adjuſt; to form to any rule; ta 
compoſe by means of the im g nation; to 
plan; to invent, ig a bad ſenſe. ' To frame 
a ſtory or lye. “ | D 7 2 
FRAME, S. any thing formed of various 
parts or members; the ſupports of a chair 3 
any thing made ſo as to incloſe, admit, ex 
hold together ſomething elſe; order; regula, 
ty; methodical d:ſpoſition of parts, „ Still 
a repairing, ever out of frame.” Sbal. Shape; 
contrivance ; projection; ſcheme, px. plan. 
FRA MER, S. a maker; 2 contriverz 
one who compoſes or makes a thing gonſiſt- 
ing of Various parts. nor 
FRA!MPOLE, or FRAMPUL, Adj. pee- 
viſh ; croſs giained ; quarrelſome. © She 


leads a very frampled life with him.“ Shak, - 
« The frampu! man could not be pacified,'? 


Hacket, 5 10 
FRANCE, S. Gallia in general, a larga 
kingdem of Europe, very advantagecutly 


fitvated in the middle of the temperate zone. 


It owes its preſent name of France to the 
Franks, who came from Germany into Gaul, 
the latter ſo called from the Galli or Celtz, 
who in the fifth century poſſeſſed themſelves 
of this country from the Rhine to the mouth 
of the Loire. France at preſent lies between 
lat. 43 and 51 deg, N. The Royal Academy 
make it 31 deg. of longitude, namely, from 


the extremity of Britany near Uſhant, that 


is, from Conquet, which les five degrees W. 
of London, to Straſburgh in Alſace, which is 
about eight degrees E. of London. So that 


1's length from the Pyrennean mountains in 
the S. to Dunkirk in the N. is eight degrees 


and a half, or 170 leagues, 1. e. 5 10 miles, 
reckoning ſixty miles to a degree of longitude x 
and in breadth, from the uttermoſt point in 
'Britany to Straſburgh above · mentioned, about 
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the Fiench nation 16 divided, ES 


derabl going from Breſt to the 8. and N. On 


13 which France exports are wine, brandy, 


An 


ravages of war, &. it bang rigs now to 


1441 


ly, Lyon, primate of Gaul; Sens alſo 
Riſes himſelf primate of the Gauls ; Paris, 


| 


1 


FY 5 miles 2 but its breadth decreaſes conf- 


* 
— 


2 
FRA NCH TSE, s. [Fr.] exemption, or ex- 
cuſe from any burthenſome duty; a privilege, 
or immunity; a diſtri, or the extent of ju- 


riſdiftion.. Franchiſe royal, in Law, a place 


where the king's writ runs not. 

keep fee. 8 I 

FERANOIBLR, Aq. brittle; ' eafily 

. SRolty „ 
FRANK, Ad]. [ frane, Fr.] liberal ;” ge- 
2 4 . 

nerous, oppoſed to niggardly, Open and free, 


oppoſed to reſerved, Without reſtra'tit or 


conditions. 8 IS 1 
FRANK, S. a place to feed hogs in; a ity, 
ſo called from the profuſion of food; i caſe uf 


| a letter ſigned by a member of parliament, 


To FRANK, V. N. to ſhut up in a fly, 
In Commeree, to exempt leters from paying 


poſtage, a 175 x given every member of 


parliament, who 
his own name. 


ens the ſuperſcription with 


FRA/NKINCENSE, S. 4 ry, refinous, 


inflammable ſubſtance, in pieces or drops, of 
a pale yellowiſh or white colour, a ſtrong but 
not offenſive ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, and 
refinous taſte : uſed in medicine in diſorders 


of the breaſt, and in diarrhæas, or dyſente- 


„ 


* FRA NKL, Adv. generouſſy; ſreely 3 


without conſtraint or reſerve. 
FRA'NKNESS, S. plainneſs; openneſi 
of ingenuouſnels of ſpeech, oppoſed to reſerve, 
Liberality, or bounteouſneſs, applied to giving. 
FRANK/PLEDGE, S. from franc, Fr. 
free, and lege, a bail or ſurety] a pledge ot 
ſurety for a freeman, ö 


FRANTIC, Adj. [ corrupted ſrom Ahrens | 


tic, of pgemilmoc, Gr.] mad; deprived of the 
uſe of underſtanding by madneſs. Figuratively 
e by an outrageous violence of pał- 
. | 
FRANTICLVY, or FRANTICKLY, 
Adv, madly; like one who has lof the uſe © 
bis reaſon, >; MTS 
FRA'NTICNESS, | or FRA/NTICK- 
NESS, S. madneſs, Figuratively, obtrage> 


* 


ouſneſs of paſſton. | Ie 
.. FRA!TERNAL, Adj. [ fraternel, Fr, of 
fraternus, Ln obey; pertaining to, or 
becoming, brothers. r 2 
FRATE'RNALLY, Adv. brotherly ; like 
brothers. „ | 
_ FRATERNITY, s. [ fraternite, Fr. f4- 
tricidium,” Lat.] the tate or quality of a bro- 
ther; a body of men united or incorporated. 
FRA'TRICIDE, $. [Fr, fratricidiums. 
Lat:] the murder of a brother. | 3 
Mo RAUD; S. [ F aude, Fr. Frans, Fraviis, 
Lat.] the practice of deceit: in order to de- 
prive another of his wry 3 the act of im- 
pofing on a perfon by artfu ; 
ſtratagem, artifice,- br trick, N 
FRAU DFV, Adj: treacherous ; beceit- 


arts. Dryd. ; 
Nn n FRAU 


* 


* 4 - 


To FRANCHISE, V. A. to make or 
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appearahces; @ | 


ful; trickiſh ; ſubtle, © He full of fraudful | 


i 


. n * 
_ —— — — 
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Fraudulentus, Lat. ] full of art:fice z diſhoneſt; 


loaded. A veſſel richly augbt. Shak. 


Fecb, Teut, ſaucy, petulant] a ſudden and 


FREE, Adj. [ freab, freo, Sax. frii, Dan. 


uſed with bm or of: Inveſted with prigke 


d dren are taught, without efpence or charge to 


n being, or one exempred by him from the ju- 


LITRE 
© FRAU'DULENCE, or FRAUDULEN- 
CY, S. [ Faudulentia, Lat.] deceitfulneſs ; 

proneneſs to artifice and diſhoneſt practices. 
FUAU/DULENT, Adj. | fraudulenx, Fr. | 


* 


indirect; impofing on by ſpec.ous and falſe 
etences; treacherous. ELON 

 FRAU/DULEN'TLY, Adv, in a deceitful, 

trickiſh, and diſhonett manner. 
FRAUGHT, Participle of freight ; full; 


"FRAUGHT, S. a freight, or cargo. A 
doubly roval Faugbt. Dry. 

e. V. A. to freight, load, 
or croud. „ Thou fangt the court—with 
thy unworthineſs. Shak. 
FRA, S, a battle; a broil ; a fight; a 
P >. | 
To FRAY, V. A. [efrayer, Fr.] to fright 
vr terriſy; to rub, or wear out by rubbing, 
from frayer, TT. n 
FREAK, [ frac, Sax. ſugitiye, whence 
freclice, dangerous and fræcedenſe, a danger, 


whimfical change of pace; a wh'm, or a ca- 
priciovs trifling, and mad prank or action. 


mMorous, capricious, or whimſical manner, 

FRE AKISHNESS, 8 . Nes or 

a madneſs or boyiſh wantonnels of behaviour, 
FRE'CKEL, S. [ frepne, Dan. feckur, 11). 


Fecked, old Eng. hence fleckle, or freckle] a | 


ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by the heat of the ſun's 
rays 3 any ſmall ſpot or diſcolouriagg. _ 


FRE CKLED, Adj. having ſpets on the | 


ſkin, occaſioned by the heat of the ſun; 
Ipotted, - | ES. 7 
FRE CRL, Adi. foll of ſpots on the ſkin, 
becahoned by the heat of the ſun, 


writ, Belg. frey, Leut. ] at liberty; under no 
conſtraint, flavery, impriſonment, or neceſ- 
ey; open; ingenuous ; expreſling one's ſen- 
timents without reſerve ; generous, or libe- 
ral; voluntary. His free offers. Bac. 
Guiltleſs ; innocent. Make mad the 
guity, and appal the ee. Shak, . Exempt, 


lage; 


leges; poſſefling any thing without va 


admitted to the privileges of a corporation. 


* A freeman.” Shak, Without charge: 
hence 2 free: ſ bool, 7. e. a ſchool where chil- 


their parents. 


Te FREE, v. A. to ſet at kberty, or de- f 


liver from ſla very; to exempt. 


FREEBOO'/TER, S. a robber, pillager, 


or plund-rer. T1 | | 
FREEBOO'TING, S. a robbery; plun- 
dering; the aft of pillaging. 


* FREE'BORN, Adj. born under a free 


zvernment, oppoſei to a flbe. 
* FREE/-CH APEL, S. a chapel founded by 


| ſhip is loaded; the money paid for the ca 


'FREPCOST, s. freedom from ee, 


_FREE'DOM,'S, an exemption F 
very or reſtraint; independence 3 4 ſtate 
wherein a perſon, has yn of ating as he 
pleaſes ; the privilege of a corporation; fran- 
chiſes. Eaſe or facility, applied to motion, 
— . MEE... 


: 8 8 fa” a 4; 5 P e 1 
 FREE'-FOOTED, Adj. without fetters, 
or any thing to hinder a, perſon in walking. 


yous ; giving money in large quantities; un- 
conſtrained ; voluntary. | % Love .muſt fre- 
hearted be and voluntary.” . Davies... _ 
FREE HOLD, S. a free eſtate which, a 
man holdeth in fee, or fee-tail, or for term, 
of life. DD RP YT PTS Era 
FREE'HOLDER, s. one who has a free. 
0 5 | 8 G . 9 
FREELVY, Adv, at liberty ; without re- 
ſtraint, dependance, reſerve, ſeruple, com- 
pulſion or neceſſity; liberallx. A 
FREE'MAN, 


one who is neither a f. ave 
n;unity or corporation, entitled, to, and en- 


Ge RAN pies we 8 
FREE-MPNDED, Adj. having, a mind 


FRE'AKISHLY, Adv, in a wanton, hu- | got burthened with care, or, depfeſſed with 


# 


ſorrow, . n 
FREE NESS, S. void of confiraint, or 
impediment; openneſs of behaviour; gene- 
roſity, or liberality, 5 4 
FREE/-SCHOOL,, S. a ſchool wherein 


— o 


parents, or relations. See FREE, 5 
FREE/-SPOXEN, Adj. accuftomed to 
ſpeak withont reſerve. - 3 
FREE STONE, S. # kind of ſtone com- 
monly uſed in building, and ſo called, becauſe 
it may be wrought or cut eaſily or freely in 
we __ TS . 
FREETHINKER, S. a perſon who is not 
biaſſed by any preiudice: a term, too impro- 


ſons who deny Revelation, or the Chriſtian 
— TP... 
our own actions; voluntarineſs, . 
FREEWO MAN, a woman born end liv- 
ing under a free government. 


to be of that degree of cold by which water 
congeals, Actively, the 1 is frozen or 
exe; io harden by cold; to chill by loſs of 
wes mga. EIT ni OE, 
rere FREVGHT, V. ee freigbred, 
part. fraugbt, but being uſed as an adjective, 
freighted is ſubſtituted for it; frachten,” Teut. 
wrachren, Belg. frerter, F r.] to put goods or a 
cargo on board a ſhip; to load at the burthen, 
or Pe within x e 
FREIGHT, 8. any thing with which a 


tiſdiction of the ordinary — 


5 


| age of goods in a ſhip or veſſel, 
Ns Sg FRENCH, 


om fla 
te 


' FREE-HEA'RTED, Ad. berg; genes. 


or vaſſal to another; a member of a com- 7; 


children 'are taught without expence to their 


perly aſſumed, and given only to thoſe per- 


_ FREE/WILL, s. the power of ditecting 


To FREEZE, v. N. ſpreter, froze; frys, 
Iſl, pret. frant, fraſan, Sax. wrieſen, 1020 6 
Frieren, Teut. ] to grow hard by exceſs.of to!d; 


% 
cc 


4 


d 
* 
ſt 
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| * pronunciation or airs of a Frenchman: 


den io a place. 


* 


4 Where the quick 22 are. Shak. 


freedom 2 ſaltneſs. 
| Areight of tbe ſea ; any fermentation or agi- 
. of miad 3 peeviſtneſs or commotion of the 


temper. Ia Architecture, work riſing in 
protuberances or relief. 


1 7. RE 
Fanc, Fr, Rev, Ital.] 


. — — ſed elliptically for. the 


ene e by the inhabitants of France. 


0 FRENCH JT Y, V. A. to inſect with, 


generally uſed in à contemptuous ſenſe, and 
including the idea of affected ame, 


and 4 os liteneſfſss. 5 ] 1 | 
ENE (TI We 7. 
PHRENETIC.. e 1 


FREN/Z , 8. L ererrit, 07. madneſs ; 
the loſs: of reason attended with raving; any 
outrageous paſſion bordering on, and teſem- 
bling madneſs, _ ' - 4 ö 

FRE QUENCE, S. [Fr. fre . at. 

a — crowd or h. Seldom uſed. 
i He, in full frequence bright—of angels. FE 
Par, Loft. 
FRE'QUENCY, S. [Fr. frequentia, Lat.] 
the condition of a thing often done or ſeen ; 
a crouded aſſembly. © Who of ſuch a fre- 
guenqy ſaluted thee? 77 „ THR 

FRE'QUENT, Adj. [Fr Feguent Lat.] 
often done, ſeen, occurring, or practiſing, 

To FREQUE'NT, V. A. [ frequenter, Fr. 
freguento, Lat.] to viſit often; to be often 1 in 
any place, 

FR EQUE/NTER, S. one wha refors o. 


FRE/QUENTLY, Adv, of: en; com- 
mo ly- 


RES CO, 8. [Ital.] coo be hade; 8 


duſkineſs,* In Painting, a picture painted 
wi'h water colou:g on ireſh plaitier, 

FRESH, Adi. { f aiehe, Fr.] cool; not 
ſtagnating. Nat ſour, or vapid, applied to 
Rquars. Lately. or * produced or made; 
not ſalt; not fad vigurous; ruddy of 
countenance, Briſk, applied to à gale of 
wind. Sweet, oppoſed ts Ginking. 371 

FRESTI, S. water that is witheut falt, 


To FRE/SHEN, V. A, to recover A thing 
which is grown ſtale to cheriſh or revive. 
Neuterly, to blow ſtrong y. A freſbening 
breeze,”” Pope, To free trom its ſalts. 


© FRE'SHLY, Adv, cooly newly 3 with , | 


ruddy countenance. 
FRE'SHNESS,.-S. mowndh & unabated vi- 
Spirit, or briſkneſs, applied to liquors, 
Freedo edom fram fatigue z eookap(s ; ; ai; 
FRET, S. | f etum,. 141.1 A lich. 67 | 
tation of liquors, In Muſic, a ſtop to re- 
tulate the vibrations ef the firings... Anxiety 


In Heraldry, a 
bearing conſiſting of fix bars, crofled, ang, in- 
terlaced- 18 

To FRET, V. A. to wear by rubbing a- 
gainſt; to move violently ; to-corrode or eat 


| 


FRA 
to yex or make angry; nenen. 
eaſy ; to ferment. 2 

FRET/FUL, Adj. peeviſh. m. 
FRET/FULLY, Adv, in a . man- 
ner. ES, 
"FRET!FULNESS, 8. peeviſhoeſs, " 
FRET'/TY, Adj. adorned with | 
work, |. 
FRIABVLITY, 8. from Fiable] 4 ca- 
paeity of being reduced to powder. tha 
NAI E. Adj. [ Fr. friabils, Lat. } 
eaſily ctumbled, or reduced to powder. 
FAVAR, S. [a corruption-of reve, Fr.] 
a brother of ſome regular order; ; 2 religious 
ia the Ts Catholic countries. 
FRUARLY, Adj. lk: a friar. 
_FRVARY, 8. a convent of ſriars, _. 
FRIB/BLE, or FRIB'/BLER, 


* 7 


femi nate A 


FRICASSE'E, S. 3 diſh conſiſting of 
meat cut into ſmall pieces and fried, 

FRICATION, S. See FRICTION. 

FRIC'TION, 8. [ /rifio, Lat.] the a 
of rubbing two things together; the reſiit- 
ance Cauted In machines, by the rubbiag of 
one part againſt another. 


to be the Yeats of the anc.ent Saxons 


ſixth day of the week. 
FRIEND, S. one who is Joined to an- | 


other in mutual benevolence and intimacy, 
oppoſed to an en 

To FRIEND, V, A. to ſhew favour to- 
wards à perſon, or undertaking; to counte · 
nance, encourage, or ſupport. 

FRIE/NDLESS, Adj. { freondleaſe, Sax. ] 
having no friends; without hopes, affiſtance, 
or COUntenance. 

FRIE/NDLINESS, S. a diſpoſi ion to- 
wards friendſhip; the exeriion of beneve> 
lence, or pertormance of kind offices. 
FRIENDLY, Adj. kind ; diſpoſed ta 4s 


temper and diſpoſition of a frieod. 
FRIE/NDLY, Adv, in a kiad, affte· 
tionate, and denevolent manner. 


united together by mutual benevolence ; the 
higheſt deg ce of intimacy ; f. vout or per- 
ſonal . by 1 P 

FRIEZE, $ drap de frieze, Fr. friſa, 
Span.] * coat ſe pled: ca made, ile 
originally in Fitefland, In Architecture, 2 
large flat member, which ſepatates the ar- 
N ſrom the cornice, 


e 
o . ax. 
ter, Dan. ] to. diſturb, ſhock, or e 


fear; to raiſe appredenfons, of danger i in a 


an ee of dapger. | 


day 3 ta form into raiſed works or 2 z | 


Naa 
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S. an ef- 


FRIDAY, S. [ frigedag, Sax. STE 5 


acts of kindneſs and affection; having the 


FR E/NDSHIP, S. the ftite. of minds 


FRYGATE, S8. 25 fregate, Fr. fregara, | 


"FRIGHT, 8. a ſadden emotion n - 


10 FRIGAT.,. | 


is. 
2 ed tt 
r 


wanting zeal, or —. 


FRI 


fo FRUGHTEN, v. A. to ſhock or d- 
fturb with an apprehenſioa of 14 
' FRIGHTFUL, Adj. cauſing fear; excit- 


og terror. 


FRYGHTFULLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 


ner as to diſturb with an appreheafion of 
danger. | 
FRI/GHTFULNESS, S. the quality of 
daunting with an . of danger. 
FRI'GID, Adj. ** Lat, ] cold, 
Haas dull; 
impotent. 


FRICUDITY, as Fright, Lat. cold- 


nels ; or want of warmth ; dulneſe, or want 
of the embelliſhments of rbeteric, or the 
warmth of imagination. 


FRI/GIDLY, Ade, In a cold, dull, indif- | 


ferent, or unaffecting manner. 
FRI'GIDNESS, | S. coldneſs; dulneſs 
want of affeftion. © 
FRIGORVFIC, Adj. [ frigor and facio, 
Lat. ] caufing, cold, 


-  FRILL, S. a narrow border of Jace, cam- 


brick, or other linen, ſewed on the heck of a 
woman's ſhift, or on the boſom and flits of 
the lee ves of a man's ſhirt, 

FRINGE, S. { fazge, Fr.] an ornament 
conſiſting of threa 8. ich ate faſtened at 
one end by weaving, but hang down looſe at 
the other. 

To FRINGE, V. A. to doe with 
fringes ; to waravel any woven ſtuff, ſo as to 
reſemble a fringe. 

FRIP'PERER, S. [frippier. F r.] one 
who deals in old things vamped up. 

FRIP'PERY, S. [ fripperie, Fr. fripperia, 
Ital.] the place where old cloaths or other 
ſecond-hand goods are ſold ; old cloaths  caft 
dreſſes ; tattered rags, er bier lumber., 

To FRISK, V. N. [| frizzare, Ital. friſ- 
gue, Fr. I to leap or ſkip about with nimble- 
neſs ; to dance in a'wanton or pay manner. 

3 S. a frolic; 52 fit of wanton 


BE! FRISK'ER, S. a wanton, or frolick ſome 


perſon; one to gay to be conſtant or ſettled. 


FRISK/NESS, S. Saiety; lvelinefs: a 
low word. ; 


FRIT, S. kkay Chemiſts, aſhes or ſalt | 


baked or fried together with ſand.” 

FRITH, 8. , Brit.] a ſtreight of 
the ſea, a net. | 

F RITIULARY, $2 [frieilair, Fr. ] in 
Botany, the name of a plant. In natural 
Hiſtory, the name of a moth, which feeds on 
the plant of the Tame name. F . 

F RITINANCY, S. [ fritinnis, low LatJ| 
the ſcream or ſcreaking of an inſet, applied 
to that of the cricket vr kraſsbopper. N58 The 
note or frtinancy thereof,” Breu. 

FRYTTER, 8. [ frityre, Er. 9 2 Cal 
pancake, or piece fried. Figuratively, a frag- 
ment or ſmall piece; a cheeſecake or wigg · 

. To FRIT'JER, V. A, to cut meat * 
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FRO 


| pieces or fra 
FRIVOLOUS, Adj.” 
_ 2 85 trifling of no npartance or mo- 


or importance. 

To FRIZZLE, v . 1 Fr or, Fr.] to 
turn hair in ſhort or al rings! Itke the wool 
on a lamb's head, or the nap of frieze. «With 
frizzPd hair. Par. 

FRIZ'ZLER, 8. one who dreſs hair in 
ſhort curls. 

FROCK, S. [ free, Fr.] a cloſe and un- 
trimmed coat for men 5 a cloſe gown worn 
by children. 5 


animal, with four feet, living both on land 
and in water. 


with bacon fried in it. 

FROLICK, Adj. Cvroljeiz, Belg. froſt ch, 
Teut. of fab, Belg.] Joyful; 8255 full of. 
levy or wariton prinks, © 

.FRO/LICKS, a ſally of g Us 40 ovkly, 

To FRO!LICK; V. N. to divert one's ſelf 
with ſallies of patety x to play v wild, wanton, 
and merry p ranks. 

FROLICKSOME, Adj. fol of wild 
gaiety. 


gaiety; wantoa gaiety ; pranks," 

FROM, Prep. { from, Goth. Sax. and 
Scot. fra, Du. away; out of, noting place. 
Separation, applied to abſence, diſtance, or 
eeliverance. Since, applied to time. Con“ 
trary, or foreign, applied to relation.“ From 


It is frequently joined by an ellipis with ad- 
verbs, as, ſrom above, i. e. from the part 
above; from below ; from beneath ; from be- 
bind; from" far; from beight ; from cobere; 
en When joined co ebente or whence; 
it is ſuperfluous. And it is ſometimes followed 
by the ſubſequent pre poſitions with their pro- 
per caſcs, viz, from amidft, beyond, forth, of, 
out, out of, under, and within, 
-FRONT, 8. [pronounced Frunt.; front, Fr, 
Vom, Prone, Lat.] the forepart of the face, 
or fotehead. Figuratively, the face, coun- 
tenance, or look; the part of place oppoſite 
to the face; the forepart; the van of an army; 
the moſt conſpicuous z the beginhing, 4 
To FRONT, V. A. to poſe directly, or 
face to face; to ſtand oppaſite or / overagaĩnſt 
any place vr thing; to . the fore part of a 
building with any materials. The houſe 


on the forchead. In ArchiteCture, « a © {mail 
„ one. e 08, ; Fes 


v2 11 


4 


r Se 
vs, Lat, fri- | 


"'FRIVOLOPSNESS, 8. want of night! 


FROG, 8. [ Hoc, hol, Teut.] a ſmall _ 


FROISE, S. froifer, Fre] a pancales | 


” FROLICKSOMENES, $. wildnef "Y 


the purpoſe. Sbat. Removal or motion. 
“Thrice ſrom the ground ſhe leaped. Dryd. 


was 2 with ſtone,” ys to —_ 
f feremed. 11 | 
' FRO/NTAL, 8. (Fr. Jan ornament word | 


| RON. 


CY - 
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tany, a - wo ro a petal Which grows broader 
Aa d 


directly meets the en eg cut or picture front - 


Peſan, Sax. and frys, 1f1, to freeze, vrt, 


the weather, whereby wt motion and fluidity 
bf liquors are ſuſpended ; or that ſtate of the 


| indifference or coldneſs of affection. Then 


| white bubbles raiied on the top of fermenting 


FE RNO | 
I ONTATED, Adj. F Py Lat. J in Bo- 
and ſometimes terminates in a 


t une. 

Tbs rk, 3. [ frontiers, Ft.] the 
march, utmoſt limits, or boundaries of a 
country, by which it is ended from the 
nent adjoining one. 

FRO/N TIER, Adj. bordering; adjacent. 
% Where 12 ſears jinſult the the frontier 

nds. . Add if} 1. hott 

1 KO/NTISPIE Ecx, S. fronriſſ piece, Fr. 
that part of a building or ble thing whie | 


ung the title page of a book. 
+FRO/NTLESS, Acj. "wichout bluſhes, 
— or di ſfidencte. | 


f FRO NTLET, 8. a bandage worn on the 


forehead. | 
FRORE, Adj. (bervoren, Belg.] franc, 
„ The parching atr—burns frore, and cold 


performs che effect of fie.) Par. Loft, Not 


in uſe. | 
- FROST, 8. 6. . 19; and Dan. of 


Belg. freſlig. on an exceſſive coſd ſtats: of 


air whereby fluids are converted into ice, 
'FROSTBUVYTTEN, Adj. nipped or wi- 

thered by froſt, 

' FRO/STED, Adj. laid on, or appearing in 

inequallties, like thoſe of hoat- froit on plants. 
FRO/STILY, Ady. after the manner of | 

froſt; with exceſſive cold, Figuratively, with 


praiſe it froftily.”* Ben Fobnjon. 
. A 8 4 of appear- 
ing like froſt; cold, or flerzihg cold. ; 

FRO/STY, Adj. having the power of | 
freezing , excei ve cold. Figuratively, in 
d ferent, or without warmth _ yo ion. 
„& frofied ſpirited rogue. 5 oary; 
<A ; reſembling froſt in Folour, 
% The fr K 

FROT 2 { froe, Dan. and Swed. 
Fraade, Dan,” of fraer, Dan. to froth] the 


liquor; an empty or e diiplay of wit; 
wanting ſolidity. 
To FRO TH, V. N. to be covered with 


light and whitiſh bubbles, applied to ferment- 


ing liquor; to make liquors appear with a 
whitiſh head or ſurface. 9 

FRO/THILY, Adv. having. a white head 
or r ſuface, applied to liquors. Figuratively, 
in an empty, vain, and trifling manner, 

FRO TH. Adj. full of foam, or having 
its ſurface covered with white bubbles; ; o.. 
« Their bodies are ſo ſolid - you need not 
fear bathing ſhould make them fraby.”* Ba- 


{ 


FRU 


face, ' % Not trick'd «> /ranr Far Ore 


wont.) Milton, 


FROVU/SY, Adj. ſa, cant word] tim; 


muſty ; of a naſty and diſagreeable {cents - ---- 


pleaſed; perverſe, 


FRO WAR, Adv. peeviſhly. ; perverſely, 
FROW/ER, S. a cleaving tool. % A. 


frower of iron * cleayigg of lath.“ Tufſ. 

To FROWN, v. A. { frogner, or Jronſery 
Fr. according to Skinner to expreſs diſplca- 
fure by contracting the forehead into wrin, 
kles; to look ſtern. | 

FROWN, S. look whos 5ptrfog kaitg 
his eye- brows, and contracts his forehead intu 
wrinkles, in token of diſpleaſure, 

FROW/NINGLY, Adv, r 
2 a ſtern manner 5 with a of cilpleay 


T. R. S. an abbrevjature, for Folio of the 


I" Society. 

To FRUC TF v. v. A. LA ifier, Fr.] 
de make fru.tiulz to cauſe or anale % oe 
duce fruit. Neutetly, to bear fruit. 

TR UC HIC ATT Io, S. the a& of cauſ- 
ing, or of bearing fruit; — act of taking 
Rn barrenneſs; the power of produciug 
tut. 


FRUCTU'OUS, Ag. [ ſrufueux, Fr. 


making fruitful ; enabling to produce, 

FRU'/GAL, Adj. — 2 Lat. 
thrifty ; ſparing 5 not pending in 2 
manner; nat laviſh. 

FR 1 Adv, i in a ſparing or pu 
mooious manner. 
FRUGALIT , fergalite, Fr. fruge- 
| Seas, Lat.] the ny, 8. 
in expences, good huſbandry ; pa 


part of either. which is eaten for food; a 
conſequence of an effect. . The fruit of the 
ee. orb 9. The offspring or young 
of an animal; an advantage gained 
undertaking, N W 
FRUTITAGE, Fr. rut or various 
products of different 5 The tees: 
| —ambroſial fruirage bear.“ Par, Loft. 
'  FRUITBEA/RER, S. iu Gardening, A 
tree which produces truit, oppoſed to —_ 
FRU'ITERER, S. e Fr. 
who trades in, or bays and tells, fruit. 
FRUITERY, S. { fravene] a fruit - 4 
or place where my is kept. 
FRU/ITFUL, A 3 loaded wick 


fruit. Bearing 8 applied to woames, 


Bearing young, applied to beaſis. 1 
FRUAITTFULNESS, S. fertiʒiy ; the act 
or quality of producing in abugtance, 


can. Vain, oſtentatioug, and empty. 
To FROUNCE, V. A. ba perhaps — 


| roger} to flirale, or curl the 


|.the act of enjoying, or. poſſeſſing ; 
furs gvep dy * e and vice: 


roi 


RO WAR D, Adj: ['franrard, San. 
iſh ; fretful 3 croſs; ungovernable; not. 


keeeping due . | 


rſimoa yx. 
FRUIT, S. { frudtus, Lat, } the produce. of | 
a tree or plane which includes ihe ſeed, or that. 


'FRUVTION, 5 3 of fruor, Loy | 


HE, T0 
= Zone, g barren. Figuratively, 
vain ; productive of no advantage. 
* FRUITLESLY, Adv. in an unprofitable 
8 FRUNT-TREE, S. a tree which bears, 
and is chiefly valued for ite fruit, +, = 
FRU!MENTY, S. | frumentum, Lat. corn] 

a od or pottaze made of wheat and Teifins 
Boiled in milk. „ eee 
To FRU/STRATE, V. A. [ fruſhater, 
Lt.  fruftrer, Ft.] to defeat; to. diſ- 
aþpoint ; to wender an undertaking or deſign 
of no effect 3 to make null or void. To 
rate the efficacy of it.“ er. 

' FRU/'STRATE; Part. [ fruftrarus, Lat. ] 
vain; infleQual ; unprefiiable; null; de- 


feated ; voĩd. 24 I Py 
FRUSTRATION, S. diſappointmedt ; 
the act of rendering an undertaking of no ef- 
fe; defeat. Smites ther moſt refined pq. 
Kicies with fruſrations.”* South, Seldom uſed: 
 FRUB/TRUM, S. [Lat.] in Mathematics, 
n piece cut off from a regular figure. Fruſirum | 
of a 2 yamid, or cone, is x part cut off, uſually, 
K 2 plane parallel to the bale. 4 
TRY, 5.7 uy: OY or fraade, Dan.] 
Ihe young fiſh juſt produced. Eto | 
i FRY, V. A. [ frire, Fr. frige, Lat.] 
-fs meat in an iron or copper pan over a 
— 8 to be troubled w. th exc. ſs 
of heat. ' 6 F | * | 
:  BRY, S. from the verb] a diſh of meat or 
uch fries, or deſigned to be tned, 


* 


, 


To FU/PDLE, V. A. [of uncertain ety- | 


mology} to intoxicate with liquors; to make 

2 perſon drunk. > 
3 UGA*CIOUSNESS, S. [gar, Lat.] 
volat hty; or che quality of evapotating and 
. . L & 
UA Errr. S. [gar, Lat.] volatili- 
ty; the act and quality of evaporating, flying 
away, or fading; uncertainty; inftability, | 
” FU'GITIVE, Adj. [ fugitious, Lat. fugi- 
> Fr. ] one who runs from, or deſerts his 
— or duty; one who runs away from 
iſkment, and ſhelte. s himſelf in another 


C 
8 


- *PUIGITIVENESS, . volatility; the 


Tainty. | | F 
5 FUGUE, S. [Fr. from fuga, Lat. a flight] 
In Muſic, a flight, and is when the d fferent 
parts of a compoßition ſollow each other, each 
repeating what the firft had pe formed - Dev- 
BE fugue, is when two points move together 
In 2 fugbe; and counter fugue, hen they 
-move cont r . 
Tor Ulf, V. A. ſof ful and Si} to: 
zctompliſn, anfwer, or confirm any prophecy, 
performing Hat is foretold 5 to anfwer 
[al gerede or sg; 0 perform er, 
tio anfwer or gratify any defire by compliance, 
FULFRAU/GHY, Ad. fully or plenti- 
Folly ſtored; opulent; no ways defective, 
To mark the fulfraught man, the beſt en-| 


N LEE 
FLORES CO OE 
n * 
N * 


n $1547 
Lat.] a dazzling brightneſs. moon an * 
FULUGINOUS, Ag C Kügee hi! 
NOUS, Adj. {fuligineux, fuligi 
— Fr. fubgimdſus, . r 
mart, Fr.] a kind of ſtinking ferret. + The 
fichat, the fuliwart, and the fertet.“ Nutten. 
. FULL, Adj. [Sax, and Teut. ulli, Goth. 
Fullur, 11] without any void ſpace 4 not ci 
pab.e of containing, more; abounding in any 
quality; whether good or bad. Plupip or far, 
applied to ſize. ** A gentleman of full body." 
Hjem. Complete, or , wanting [nothing to 
complete it, Having every part of its ſurfact 
thuminated, applied to the mobn. 
FULL, S. freedom from defect; the higheſt 
ſtate or degree. At fall of tide. » Shak, 
The whole, uſed with ar. This is the news 


1 
. 


at full. Shak.' The ſtate of being able to 


conta n no mere, eie 
To FULL, V. A. [fullo, Lat.] to cleanſe 
cloth from its oil and greaſe, 815 
ee eee S. the money paid for fulling 
cloth. | n 
'FULL'-BLOWN, A4j. perfect'y . blown. 
Stretched to its utmoſt extent by wind. 
FULL-BOT'TOMED, Adj. having a large 
or. broad bottom, | 331 
FU“LLER, S. ode who cleanſes and dreſſes. 
FULI-EA RED, Adj. having the heads 
full, ſwelling, or loaded with grains. 
| FULL-EY'ED, Adj. having large and pro- 
minent eyes. 6 | * 


FULL-FED,.-Part, ſated z not able to eat 


any longer. NEL] 

| FULL-LA/DEN, Part. laden with ſo much, 
chat it cannot bear any more. | . 

|  FU'LLING:- MILL, S. ami'lwhereincloth 
is cleanſed from its greaſe and oil when firſt 
taken from the loom. | NL, 


FU'LLY, Adv, without any empty ſpace, 
defect, or lack; completely. aner 
Fr. of fulminant, 


FUL'MINANT, Part. 
Lat. ] thundering; making a noiſe like thun- 
der PO . 
Lat. of fulmino, Lat. fulri ner, Fr.] to thon- 
thunder. Figuratively, to denounce threat - 


FULMINATTIox, s. [Fr. fulminntis, 


I. ] the a@ of thunderiag ; the act of de- 


nouncing threats of cenſures. (i wt”; 
+.-FULMINATORY,: Adj. {from fulmina- 
tus, Lat.] rhundering; denou 

d cenſures. 
FULUNESS, S. the fia'e of bein, ingapable 
e i 8 + 


du'd—vith ſcme ſuſpicion. Shak, 


. Tg ©. SOLE 
. FU!LGID, Adj. { flgidiny Lat.] ſhining; 


| FULL-SPRE'AD, Adj. ſpread to its ut- | 
} moſt extent, © 3 


- To-FUL/MINATE; v. N. [ nas, 
der; to make a loud noiſe or exploſian like - 


enings, or ĩſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures. "= 


Q 
* 1 
reats 
4 
; , 


— 
33 
Ie 
o 


vapour, or any volatile 


Fun 


| yd conthii more; the ftate of bornding' Ih 
 noy quality; completeneſs 3 perfection; free- 
dom from def 


: repletion; plenty; or a 
ſtate of afflyence ; largeneſs, or extent, 


FUL SOME, Adj. {from full, Sax. foul, 


and ſum, 'Sax.] nauſeous, offenſive, applied 


ing to'obfcenity ; diſgraceful 5 odious. “ Fu“. 
muſt it be to ſtay behind; Orway, 
FUL'/SOMELY, Adv, aauſeouſly ; rankly; 
obſcenely. _ 1 l rats 
Es ITY 8. nauſeouſneſs ; ob- 
nity. e o 
FUMA#DO, S. a fiſh dried in ſmoke. 
To FUMBLE, V. N. [ fommelen, bel. ] 
to attempt any thing in an aukward or clumfy 
manner, 8 if Ou rg 
 FUM'/BLER, 8. one who does a thing 
aukwardly. n * 
 FUM'BLINGLY, Adv. in an uk ward 
manner. 5 LG a2 | 71 * k, 
- FUME,S, ume, Fr. fumus, Lat.] ſmos 
5 ſubſtance; 20 exha- 
lation; any thing unfubſRantial; an idle con- 
ceit j a chimera; a' vain imagination. 
To FUME, V. N. [ famer, Fr. fumo, Lat.] 
to ſmoke. © The golden altar um d. Par. 
Lo. To raiſe or paſs over in vapours. Fi- 
guratively, to be in a rage. Adtively, to 
fmoke, or dry in ſmoke, applied to curing of 
fiſh or fleſh, To perfume or ſcent by caſting 
odours into the fire. She ſum d the tem- 
ples with od'rous flame. Dryd.” Uſed with 
ui, to diſperſe in ſmoke or vapours, 
% The heat will fume away moſt of the 
ſcent.” Mortim, 3 1 
FUM ET TE, S. [Fr.] in Cookery, the 
ſtink of meat. | 


A haunchof veniſon made her ſweat, | 


% Unleſs it had the right fumerte." Sevift. 
FU'MED, Adj. | fumidus,” Lat.] ſmoky; 
vaporous,. -<* A. grofs and fumed exhalation,” . 


To FU/MIGATE, V. A, [from fumus, 
Lat. ſmoke, fumiger, Fr.] to imoke, ſcent, 
or perfume by vapours ; to cleanſe from con- 
tagion by ſmoking. 13333 
FUMIGA'TION, S. Fr. famigatio, Lat.] 
ent raifed by fire; the act of tmolting any 
affected part in medicated fumes, A 
 FU'MINGLY, Adv. angrily; in a rage. 
- FU!MITER, or FUMITORY, S. aplant: 
ſpelt Tikewife, and more properly, fumatory, 
FU/'MOUS, or FU Mx, Adj, f fumeux,: 


Fr.] producing tumes, ſmoke, or va- 


Pours. | 18 3 
FUN, S. ſport; frolickfome mirth ; wag- 
giſh merriment. . e | 
- FUNC'TION, S. [| fon#ion, Fr. funtrio, 
Lat.] diſcharge or performance; an employ- 
ment, office, or trade; a fingle act of any 
office; power; facultyz the office of any 
particular part of the body. 1 | 


_ FUND, S. [ fond, Fr. fnds, Lat, a bag]! 


| 


* 
0 * * > nd 
Py 1 4 
- ** 5 
d 4 F U R 


flock.” or tapital}} that by which; FR "ry 


who lend money to the fate; a 
money. eee, 


tock or bank, 


F UNDA'/MENT 5 | 1 Las. 7 
that part of the A ES J | 


(s, | YO | 
- FUNDAME'NTAL, Ad. I fundaments- _ 
lis, Lat.] ſerving for. 1 UE erney | 
on which the reſt I Bat ; eſſential; im; 
portant. cc 
_ FUNDAMENTAL, s. a leading, een, 


tial, or neceſſary propoſition. 


| FUNDA'MENTALLY, Adi. effentiatly; 


une = n 
"U!NERAL, S. e Fr.,of for 
nus, funrris, Lat.] the procefſion made ia 
cariying '2 corpſe to the graue; the inter- 
ment or putting a dead perſon into the grave; 
the ceremony uſed at putting a perion into 
VVV ws 
* FUNERAL, Adj, LR, Lats] e 
at the os + of hs . ſuiting 572 
Dark or diſmal, applied to colpur. en, 
FUNGO'SITY, 5. [ef foagu, Lat.] 


ſpongigeſs; poroſity. 


rü, Obs, Adj. Iten, Lat.] e® 


creſcent 3, ſhongy z poroue z wanting fm. 


uw dus, s. [Lat.] a muſhroom 3; any 
excreſcence growing on trees, In Surgery, 
an excreſcence of fleſh growing on the lips of 
wounds, | „ 
FUNK, 8. [a low wörd, Dan. 
embers] a ſtrong, rank or offenſive fmeil 


1 
1 


an offenſi ve or ſuffoca · ing ſmoke. 
FUNNEL, „ Lat. whence 


fundible, fundle, funnel] an inverted hollow 


cone, with a pipe faſtened to it, through 
which liquors are poured into — wath ' 
narrow mouths; the ſhaſts of à chimney; 
any pipe or paſſage of communication, 
To large funnels — to let in light and © 
air.” Addiſ. * 3 1 . 

FUR, 8. aurrure, Fr. ur Arm. 70 
with ſoft hair; the ſoft if of 9 
ſediments of liquors, adhering to the vellcis 
in which they were contained. 

To FUR, V. A. to line er cover with 
ſkins that have ſoft hair; to cover with fe- 
diments, or with the parts of a fluid, which | 
is become thick by evaporatian. os Xs 

FURA'CIOUS, Adi. furax, Furoci 
Lat.] theeviſh inclined Ml teal, . n 


FURA'CITY, s. { furax,. furecis, Lat.] 


an ĩnelination or diſpoſition to theft. 


 FORBELOW, S. [of far and below, fl. 

Bala, Fr.] an ornament 27 ruffled or —— 
filk, linen, ſtuffs, Sc., ſewed on womens 
garments. | : 


Te FUR'/BELOW, v. A. to adorn. with 
ſtripes or borders of fur, filk, linen, Ge. 
ſewed on in plaits, + 

To FUR'BISH, v. A. [ Pruvbir, Fr. fire 


o 


* 


-FUE 
Are, Teal. e rann. or abs any. 


metal bright 


FUR'BISHER; ' * biſſear,, Fr. one 
bo poliſhes, or burni 5 any metal ſo as to 
make it brig ht, 


FU'R 1008, Ad urieux, Fr. urioſes, 
ü at.] mad, or 50 of the 4015 
* reaſon ; raging 5 violeatly. tranſported by 
paſſion. 

of FU'RIOUSLY, Adv. madly z violently ; ; 
with vetiemence and « outrage, _ 

FU'RIOUSNESS, S . fierceneſs of nature; 
Violence of attbck; ming. 

Te FURL, V. _——_ friſter, Fr.] to draw 
, and bind any ſail cloſe to the yard. 
FUR/LONG, Hy furlang, or fur lung, 
Sa. fyrling,,. Brit, _ a meaſure containing 
220 orde, or one- eighth of a mile. 
R'LOUGH, 8. | werieefs Belg, ] a 
ion given by a ſuperior officer 0 an 
aer, or a common ſoldier, to be abſent 
for a ſtated time. 
FUR NACE, S. LVurnus, Lat.]. a place! 
built like an oveh, i in which coals or wood 
are burnt : ſometimes applied to the veſſel of 
iron or copper in which ores, metals, &c, 
* melted. 

Te FURNISH, V. A. [ fournir, Fr.] to 
ſopply with what is wanting ; to give for uſe; 
Jo adorn ; to embelliſh. 1 

# 4 UR'NISHER, 8. one who ſupplies or 
fi our. 

- FUR'NITURE, S. (i fourniture, Fr]. any 
ms: necefſaries, or ma'erials proper to ren- 
der 2 honfe, place, or thing convenient; an 
appendage ; equipage; embelliſhment, or or- 
nament. 


[-1 FUR/RIER, S. one who buys or ſells 
furs: 


'FUR'ROW, $7 furb, Sax. 1 Pan, 
Feb, Tevt, vore, or worre, Belp. mall 
trench made by the plough for the reception 
of ſeeds; 2 narrow channel. made in a field 
for conveying watcr to dry, or for the N 
ing watery land; any long trench or hollow; 
the marks or hollows made in the face, by 
age; 2 wrinkle, | 

Te FUR'ROW, V. A. to plough into 
Jong and narrow channels or hollows; to 
move by cutting, like a plough- ſhare. _ 

FURRY, Adj. [from fur] covered with 
| or dreſſed in fur; conſiſting of fur; covered 
with the ſediments of any liquor, _ 
'« FURTHER, AG. 
chan this. 

To FUR'THER, v. A. [ forthrian, Sax. ] 


”o promote, countenance, or eacoy: age 


| 


beyond, or greater 


FUR'THER ANCE, S. the ct of pro- 
moting, countenancing, or adyancing any 
wnderraking or deſign. 


FUR'THERER, S. a promoter; one who 
comributes to advance the progreſs of an un- 
dertaking. b ; 


FUR'TBERMORE, Adr. moreover 3 3 


fly out with a hiffing noiſe in ſm 


| when touched or 


1 


FE V 1 
ary; than what bas been ſaid . | 
beſides, 25 
FURY, s. T 7:46, Fr. erer, Lat. 10% 
er teaſon.; madneſs; frenzy). 

FURZE, S. [ 7 Sax. 20 plant which 
grows wild on heaths and v and commons, 
1 ly uſed for fue}, or making hedges. . 
ZV, Adj. overgrown with furze. 
| 15 FUSE, V. A. [ fuſum, ſapine of funds, 
Lat.] to melt, or Jiguify-by het. 
FUSEE, S. [ fuſeau, Fr.] the cone, or. 
ſpindle round which . the chain of a clock or 
watch is wound, Ih a Bomb, a wooden pipe 
or tap filled with wild fire, by by Which & $5 
whole powder or compoſition in the ſhell 
takes f fire. A track of a buck. A firelock,. : 
or ſmall neat muſket. Th 
. FU'SIBLE capable of being melt 
or Woite by 2 , 57 
FUSIBI'LIT „S. 4 capaci of being 
melted, or . iqvid opacity 5 
FUSILVER, S. [pronounced Ffir] © 
foldier armed with a ſmall muſquet. 
FU'/SION, a [ abo, Lat.] the act of 
melting; g; the te of being melted or fe 
into a liquid by heat. 
FUS'TIAN. S. [ futaine, Fr. of foſte 
Fr.] a kind of cloth made of cotton A 
In Criticiſm, a high ſwelling and . A 
bombaſt. 


7 


v4 
* 


FU'STIC, 8. a wood uſed for « ring. A 7 
 FUS!TINESS, S. Rink ; the Kent of 4 © 
mouldy caſk. 

US Ty, Adj. Rinkking ; ; mbuldy ; ſmel- 
ling like a mouldy caſk. 


FU/TILE, Adj. f Fr. of futilis, Lat. ] 
talking much; trifling worthleſs; of nd 
weight or impo't. 

FUTILITY,, s. [ futilits, Fr, 7 the fall, 
'of talking too much.; triflingneſs ; ne 
weight ; want of ſolidity. +. 

F UT!TOCKS, 8. [corrupted To. foot 
1 in ſhip-buildirg,* the lower or. upper _ 
t:mbers that give breadth and bearing | to a,” 
hip, and hold it together. 

FU'TURE, Aci. [ futur, Fr. e 
Lat.] that which ſhall be; that which has 
never cxiſted, but is approaching. 

FUT URE, S. time to come; that mh : 
may happen hereafeer, In Grammar, a tenſę 
by wbich we expreſs a thing: neither preſent 
or paſt, but. one which i is to come 

FUTU/RITY, S. time or events. which 
may come aiter a certain period of time; t ; 
ſtate of being to happen after a certain time. 4. 

To FUZZ, v. N. [from the ſound] t 

mall particles, 
like water from a cock half turne 
FU'ZZBALL, S. a kind of. fusgus, wh 
preſſes, burſts and ſcatters 


1 


duſt. 
F. Y ! Interje. 2 word uſed to expreſs at. 


4 


approbation and loathing, : 
: ; e » £ FY 


GA 
pe gem letter of the Engl 1. 
G Tre and the fifth conſonant. Its 


* 


9 form is dorrowed from that of the 
Romans, who likewiſe formed it from the 
mma of the Greeks, as may be cafily per- 

- celved from conſulting the manuſcripts in 
that language, and by conſidering the 'frm 
of the Gothie and Saxon capitals, The let- 
ter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be 
ſounded without a vowel ; it has twa ſounds, 
one of which is called hard, becauſe formed 
by a hard preſſure of the tongue againſt the 
upper gums ; this ſound it retains before a, 
0, u, I, r, as gat, gull, glaſs, groſs. The 
Sher ſound, which is termed ſoft, reſembles 
he ſound of the I, and is commonly, though 
not always, found before or i, as In gem and 
Fibbet,  Befbre u, at the end of a word, it is 
Hot ſounded, but ſerves only to lengthen the 
vowel, which comes before it, according to 
the French, from whence theſe words are 
derived, as condign, malign, which are pro- 
nounced condine, maline. It is often filent be- 
fore h in the middle of words, as in might, 
which is ſounded mite. This ſeems to have 
been derived to us from the Saxons, who, as 
Dr, Hickes informs us, pronounced it in the 


i 


beginning, middle, and ending of words, like, 


a , as in ga which ſome ruſtics ſtill pro- 
nounce yate; in 


day, and ſgl, which we pronounce ſail, 
LY 2 RS V.N. [entre 14 gab- 


baren, Belg.] to make an inatticulate noiſe; ' 


to prate loudly without ſenſe or meaning. 
A'BBLE, S. an inarticulate or unintel- 
ligible noiſe ; loud talk, without ſenſe or 
meaning. 


SAREL, 8. [gabelle, Fr. gabello,” Ital. 
gafel, Sax. a tribute, 3 'Heb. a 8 
ap, Heb, a recei t] among the French, 


duty or tax upon alt; any tax, or exciſe, 
The 1 of N aples are very high on oil, 


wine, and tobacco. Addif. | 

GA'BION, S. [Fr.] a wicker baſket fil- 
led with earth, ſerving as a defence from the 
enemy's fire; uſed in batteries to ſcreen the 
engineers. | DE 


ABLE, S. [gaval, Brit, g 1. J 
the floping "roof Lag os 2 EH, 
eng, in building, is the upright triangular 


8 
* 


, which we pronounce 


end of a houſe from the eaves to the top of 


the af. a e 
GAD, S. [gad, Sax. gaddur, 10. a large 


club] a wedge, or ingot of Reel, “ Flem-' 
___ © 3th ſteel is brought---ſome in bars, and 


„ ſome in . Moon. 
To GAD, V. N. ¶ gad, Brit. to for- 
iti, Ruff. and Boh.] 


; "falls, .chydage, Pol. che 
to ramble about without any ſettled purpoſe, 
neceſſary call, or valuable bufine. © 
BR, 8. one who zambles about, 


3 
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GA'DDING, Part. rambling about withs 
out any neceffity or MF ag tous | FP 


o gps mack log, ton ven rh 


GADDINGLY, Adv. ia a rambling or 


WA - as 


roving manner, 


GAD'FLY, S. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 


derived from gad, Sax. a goad, and Sax, ] 
| | „Sax. 

a troubleſome, large ſtingin fly; ed likes 
Wi a Geeſe, and ad-bee, r 


n, or large hook. Ainſ- 


SGAF FER, S. [gefader, Sax. a father-in- 
law] a word of reſpe& formerly; but now 
made uſe of only as a term of familiarity t 
an ald country fellow, © Gaffer Treadwell 

” * 


&« told us by the bye. . 
GAFTELS 8. 2 Sax. ſpears 
artificial ſpurs, of ſteel or filyer, put on a 
cock's legs, in the room of his natural ones, 
when-he is to fight. 3 * 
To GAG, V. N. [gagbel, Belg. the pa- 
late, geag. Sax. the Jaws, gagan, Run. a 
thief, they making uſe of theſe means t5 
prevent a diſcovery] to force ſomething in 
the mouth that may keep the jaws diſtended, 
and hinder a perſon from ſpeaking. | 
GAG, S. ſomething put into the mouth 


ing. | 
_ GAGE, S. Fr.] ſomething given. as 3 
8 . 
To GAGE, V. A. [gager, Fr.] to wa- 
; to give or place in truſt as part of a 
wager ; to give as a pledge or ſecurity; to 
meaſure, or find the contents of a veſſel. In 
the laſt ſenſe more properly written gauge, 
8 
o GAG GLE, V. N. [gagen, gage 
Belg.] to make Tnoiſe like a 1 or like 
one Who is gagged. "IP 
. GATETY, S. a chearful, ſprightly, ana 


joyous diſpoſition of mind. Pleaſures which. 


are prope1 
nery, or ſplendid drefs. 
GAIN, S. Fr.] profit or adyantage flow-- 


for youth, uſed in the plural, Fi- 


A 


|which hinders a perſon from eating or ſpeaks 


ing as a conſequence from any undertaking ; - 


intereſt, lucre, or mere lucrative and 


To GAIN, V. A. [gagner, Fr.] to obtain 
t or advantage; to receive for a thing a- 


ove what it coſt; to attain, obtain, or ac- 


— 


— 


quire; to win; to draw over to any intereſt 


or party, Neuterhj, t to advance 
or come forward by degrees. Figuratively, 
uſed with en or wpon, to obtain an adyantage 
over; to get ground. a 


GAIN ER, 8. one who ſells for more 


than he buys; one who receives a profit or 
advantage. l 
_ GAIN*FUL,, Adj. that by which a per- 


to eneroach; to advance 


ſon may be enriched ; profijable ; advanta- - 


geous ; lucrative ; productive of money, 
F 
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OAT 
GAIN'FULLY, Adv. in a profitable or 
advantageous manner, - © a 
GAIN'LESS, Adj. unprofitable z produc- 
neither profit nor advantage. 
GAIN'LESSNESS, S. unprofitableneſs ; 


want of profit or advantage. 


GAIN'LY, Adv. handily; dextrous and 
orming. 

To GAIN'SAY, V. A. [from gain for 

{; geanſecgan, Sax,] to con- 

tradict. Speeches which gainſay one ano- 


<< ther.” To deny, or ſpeak againſt a thing. 


© Impudence to gainſay what they did.” Shak. 
. GAINSAY'ER, S. an opponent; adver- 
ſary; or one who writes or ſpeaks againſt the 


opinions of another.. | 


_* GAIRISH, Adj. gaudy ; ſhowy ; fine, or 


bright. Hide me from day's. gairiſp eye. 
Tilt, Exceſſively gay, or flighty, applied to 
the mind. Makes the mind looſe and gai- 
« riſh.”” South. a4 
_ GAT'RISHNESS, S. finery, or flaunting 
gaudineſs, applied to dreſs, Flighty, or ex- 
travagant joy or gaiety. * Let your hope be 
© without vanity, or gairiſpneſs of ſpirit." 
Taylor. | 

GAIT, S. [Scot. gat, Belg.] the manner 
or air of walking. 4 5 : 2 

GA'LAXY, S. [galaxie, Fr. J , 0 
Yang, Gr. milk] lo milky _— or that 


part of the ſky which appears with a ſtream 


of light, ſuppoſed by modern aftronomers to 
be occaſioned by a profuſion of ſtars. 
GA'LBANUM, S. [Lat. and Sax.] a 


| Tubſtance of a middle nature between a gum 
and a reſin, being inflammable like the lat- 
ter, and ſoluble in water like the former, but 


will not diſſolve in oil, as pure reſins do, 

GALE, S. [gabling, Teut. ſudden] acur- 
rent of air; or a continual and gentle blaſt of 
wind. 

GA'LEAS, or GALEASSE, S. [galeaſſe, 
Fr.] a large low built veſſel, uſing both fails 
and oars, being the largeſt veſſel which is 
rowed. It may carry twenty guns, and has 
a ſtern capable of lodging a great number of 
muſqueteers. : 

GA'LEATED, Adj. [galeatus, Lat.] co- 
vered with an helmet, or with ſomething re- 
ſembling an helmet. A galeated echinus,” 
Mood rv. | | | Dy 
_ GA'LIOT, S. [galliatte, Fr.] a ſmall gal- 
ley, or a brigantine, built very flight, and fit 
for the chace, carrying one maſt, and two or 
three paterraroes. It can both fail and row, 
and has from ten to twenty. ſeats for the 


. rowers, with one man to each oar. 


— GALL, S. [geala, Sax. galle, Belg, gall, 
Teut. and Il, galde, Dan.] a yellow juice, 
ſecreted from the blood in the glands of the 
liver, and lodged in a particular reſervoir, cal- 


led the gall-b/adder, Figuratively, any thing 


extremely bitter. Rancour,, or malignity, 


2 GAL i 
applied to the temper of the mind. A fors 
or hurt, occafioned by fretting or rubbing off 
the ſkin. ; ; : f 8 

To GALL, V. A. [paler, Fr.] to hurt or 
make ſore by rubbing off the ſkin. Figura- 
tively, to impair; or wear away. My 
64 ſtate being gall d with my expence. Shak. 
To vex; to fret; to teaze; to harraſs; to 
diſturb. 3 HORTTY 

GALLANT, Adj. [galant, Fr. galante, 
Ital.] gay; ſhowy, or magnificent, applied 
to dreſs, Brave, high-ſpirited ; courageous, 
applied to the mind, Amorous, or inclin- 
ed to courtſhip. 

GALLA'NT, S. a gay, fprightly, airy 
and courageous perſon; a perſon who courts 
a woman in order to make her his wife; a 
perſon who keeps company with a proſtitute z 
or one who ſtrives to debauch a woman. 


manner, In a ſhowy, or {plendid manner, 


rageous manner. 
GAL'LANTRY, S. [ gallanterie, Fr.] 
{plendour ; grandeur ; finery ; bravery ; no- 
bleneſs; courtſhip ; elegant and refined ad- 
dreſs to women; vicious love; amorouſneſs, 
GAL'LEON,S. [pronounced galhon, of ga- 
lion, Fr.] a large ſhip with four or five decks. 
Now applied to thoſe ſhips which the Spa- 


between Mexico and Peru. 

GAL'LERY, S. gallerie, Fr. galleria, 
Ital.] a little iſle or walk in a houfs above 
ſtairs, ſerving as a common paſſage to ſeve- 
ral rooms placed in a line or row ; likewiſe a 
covered place in a houſe, much longer than 
broad, uſually placed in the wings of a 
building, ſometimes embelliſhed with pic- 
tures, and ſerving to walk in; the ſeats in a 
playhouſe above the boxes. In Fortification, 
a covered walk or paſſage made acroſs the 


ditch of a town beſieged. In a ſhip, a bal- 


cony on the outſide of the ſtern, to which 

there is a paſſage from the great cabin. 
GALLEY TITLE, S. a fine, ſhining and 

light clay, of which galli are made. 


A compound body of glaſs and galley-tile,”* | 


Bac. N | 
SAL LEV, S. plural, gallies; galea, Ital. 
ga ere, Fr.] a low-built-veflel going both with 
oars and fails, having two maſts and two 
ſquare ſails. Figuratively, uſed to imply a 
ſtate of extreme miſery, alluding to the con- 
dition of the ſlaves by whom theſe veſſels are 
GCALLEY-SLA'VE, S. a perſon con- 
2 for ſome crime, to row in the gal- 
es. FS 
GAL'LICISM, S. [galliciſme, Fr. of gal- 


licus, Lat. French] a manner of expreſſion 


1 


peculiar to the French language, 
GALLIGA'SKINS, 8, [ralige Calli waſ- 
BE. conicæ, 


* ; 


| GAL'LANTLY, Adv. in a gay or ſprightly 
applied to dreſs. In a brave, noble, or cou- 


niards employ in the commerce they carry on 


I cScot when from the galloxv- tree let looſe,” ; 
heat, the fleſh it ſeizes turning black, and 


” * 


boric, i. e. Gaſcoign hoſe] a large, open, or 

| hoſe ; a pair of breeches, © My get 

» igaftins that have long withſtood, &c, 
illipi. | 


ALMA TIA, S. [gallimatias, Fr.] a 


dark perplexed diſcourſe z nonſenſe. q 
 GALLIMAU'FRY, S. [galimaufrde, Fr.] 
a hoch-poch, hath, or ragout of ſeveral ſorts 
of broken meat; any- inconſiſtent and ridi- 

eulen males... 1 7 oo, 
-GAL'LIPOT, S. a pot made of clay glaz- 
ed, ſometimes painted, commonly uſed to 
put medicines in. ph =; 
GALLON, S. [galo, or galls, low Lat.] 

a liquid meaſure, containing four quarts. 
_ GALLOYON, 8. [ galon, Fr.] a kind of 
cloſe gold, filver, or filk lace. 


- To GAL'LOP, V. N. [galoper, Fr.] to 


move forwards very quick ; to moye on horſe- | 


back by reaches and leaps, _ Weg” 
. GAL'LOP, S. {See the verb] the ſwiſteſt 
natural pace of a horſe performed by reaches 
and leaps. - 3 J 
SAL LOPER, S. a horſe that gallops, or 
moves forwards by reaches and leaps; a per- 


fon who. rides faſt, or makes a horſe carry | 


Te GALLOW, v. A. to tertfy; © 

» To. GAL' 96 Vf «:Ae- ify ; to 
make afraid, — s "I; ' 
_  GAL'LOWAY, S. a horſe, not more 
than 3 high, much uſed in the North, 
and perhaps is ſo called, becauſe coming ori- 
ginally from Galloway, a ſhire of Scotland. 


SALLOVS, S. a frame of wood made 
In divers forms, or a beam laid over two ſup- 


porters, on which criminals are hanged; a 
part of a printing-prels, "A; y 
_ GAL'LOWS-FREE, Adj. [a compound 
like that of ſcor-free] excuſed from being 


. hanged, * Let him be gallows-free, by my 
0 conſent---and nothing ſuffer.” Dry „ 


SALLOW- TREE, S. the inſtrument or 
frame on which a perſon is hanged. A 


Cleveland. 0 "We OR FP ; 3 
_  GAMBA'DE, or GAMBA'DO, S. [plu- 
leg] a ſort of leather boot fixed to a ſaddle, 
. Inſtead of ſtirrups, to put the legs in, and 
preſerve them from dirt. ; 5 
GAM BLER, S. [perhaps from Game] a 
perſon who draws in the unwary to game, in 
order to cheat them. 5 1 
To GAM'BOL, V. N. [ gambiller, Fr.] to 


dance, ſkip, friſk, tumble, or play ſportive 


tricks. : 


* 


. GAM'BOL, S. a ſkip, hop, leap, or tum- 


ble for joy. Figuratively, a frolic or wild: 
| — Who did ever play his gambols,” 


GAME, 8. ¶ gamene, Sax. gaman, III.] 


ſport of any kind. A jeſt, oppoſed to ſetiouſ- 
neſs, or eargeſt. To make game, to ridicule, 
A fingle match at play; advantage in play. 


of 
\ 


ral, gambades and gambadces; gamba, Ital. a 


GAN 


Field ſports, applied to the chace or falconry; 
Animals purſued in the field. 

To GAME, V. N. [gamenian, Sax. ] to 
play at any ſport or diverſion; to play extra- 


vagantly, or for great ſums of money. 
GAME'-COCK, S. a cock of a peculiar | 


ſpecies, bred for figh ing. 3 
GAME”-KEEPER, S. a perſon who looks 
after game. | 299 | 


GAME SOMENESS, S. ſportiveneſs; 
wantonneſs. 4 
GAME'SOMELY, Adv. in à pleaſant, 


merry, ſportive, or wanton manner. 


GAME'STER, S. one who is fond of play 
to exceſs, or one who engages in play with a 


| defign to cheat; one ho is engaged in play, or 


underſtands a game. | 
GAMING, S. the act of gaming; an im 
moderate love of play. 2 2 
GAM MER, S. a familiar word for an old 
country-woman. | 88 5 
SAM MON, 8. [gambone, Ital, jambone, 
Fr.] the buttock or thigh of an hog; the low- 
er end of a flitch of bacon. $4 5 
GA'MUT, S. [gama, Ital.] a ſcale by 
which we are taught to ſound the muſical 
notes. | os | I 
To GANCH, V. A. to drop from a- high 
place upon hooks by way of puniſhment, as 
practiſed in Turky, | 
GAN PER, S. [gardra, Sax. ] a large wa- 
ter fowl; the male of the gooſe. | 
GANG, S. a company or crew going toge- 
ther on ſome exploit, uſed of a ſhip's crew z 
or a company of robbers, : 
Es come together in k, and in the Gothic, 
moveable tumour. ee ci BY 
. GAN'GRENE, S. [gangrera, low Lat.] 


body tending to a mortification, attended with 
ſome ſenſation of pain, and ſhare of natural 


ſpreading itſelf to the adjacent parts. 

To GAN'GRENE, v. N, [cangrener, Fr.] 
to tend towards a mortification. Actively, to 
affect with a deadiſh corruption, attended with 


mortification. SM | 
GAN'GRENOUS, Adj. of the nature of 2 


an 


ways or paſſages from one part of it to an- 
oth 5 


all, and loopen, Belg, to run] a military pu- 


| niſhment, wherein the offender is ſtripped na · 
Ked to the waiſt, and obliged to run through a 


lane of ſoldiers, with green ſwitches in their 


| paſſes, Ct 


GAME'SOME,S. frolicſome ; merry; gays ; 


GANGLION, gn, Gr. when two 
rec 
the firſt ſounds like n] in Surgery, a hard 


in Surgery, a diſorder in any fleſhy part of th 


* 
4 1 
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a ſtench, blackneſs, and tending towards a 


run. 
— — —— — — 


gangrene. 8 
GANG WAV, S. in a ſhip, the ſeveral 

er. . 

GAN'TELOPE, or CAN T. LET, s. [gant- | 


let is only a corruption of gantelope, from gant, . 


hands, when each gives him a blow as he 
a2 , - 7" 


— 


1 
8 a * x 


geole, Fr. gbiiole, Belg. gaiala, Ital. 


delve y] a judicial proceſs, W 


terſtice ox in 
To G. 


tion; one who longs or craves. 


1 pon, chus F adgar i is a happy weapon; erbelgar, 


to ſift; to ſeparate the 


cuſtody; the charge of a 
an orphan or perſon left to the care of another; | 


. 7» / AR, PWT? ors i oe Ars NI rage * 


GAR 


oA. S. [pronounced jail, | b da. 
a — 
of confinement for debtors or criminals, 

.GAOL'-DELIVERY,S, bed jail 

ch 3 by pu- 

niſhment or _ empties a priſon, _. 

AOL'ER, 8 r Fr.] LY orgs of 

a priſon; or one who has charge of perſons con- 

fined in a priſon. 
SAP, 8. an opening in a broken fence; a 

breach, paſſage, avehue, open way, hole, in- 


APE, v F. N. to open the mouth wide; 
to . n. Figuratively, to covet, crave, or 
defire earneſtly; to open in holes or breaches ; 
to behold with ignorant wonder, and with the 
mouth open. 

...GA'PER, S. one who opens his mouth; 
one who Rares, with his mouth open, at ano- 
therper:on or thing, through i ignorant — 


GAR, S. in Sax. and Run. ſigniſies 2-Wea- 


of ethel, Sax, noble, and gar, Sax. a weapon, 
implies a noble weapon. 


ARB, S. [garbe, Fr. of 2 Ital.] 


cloaths, or dreſs; external appearance. 
GARBAGE, S. [garbean, Span. the 
bowels, or that part of whe. inteſtines, w which, 


in r is Teparated and thrown away; = | 


To GAR'BLE, v. A. [gartellan, Ital.] 


to cleanſe from droſs, filth, dirt, or foreign 


| 


þ 


' dreſs; a habit ; ; the faſhion of a perſon” the 


nd j | 


GAR 
To > GARCARTZE, v. A. to waſh” td 
mouth. with An a medicine f 


GAR GET, S. H garan, Sax. an ulcer] 3 a 
diſtemper which appears in the head, maw, or 
binder parts of cattle. 

To.GARGLE, V. A. [pargouitter, Fr. 
to waſh the throat with ale of oi without 
ſwallowing i it. 

GAR'GLE, S. a liquor with which the 
throat is waſhed, without ſwallowing it. 

GAR'GLION, S. in Surgery, an exfuda- 
tion or extravaſatioh of nervous Juice from à 
bruiſe, Sc. which becomes zhardimmoveable 
tumor, 

GAR'GOL, 8. [gar) ren, Sax. ] 2 diſtem- 


per in hogs, chewing I itſelf in their hanging 


down their heads, having moiſt eyes, ſtagger» 

ing, and loſs of appetite. 
'GAR'LAND, S. ¶garland, Fr.] a wreath 

made of flowers, and worn on the head; like- 

wiſe a milk-maid's pail dreſſed up with fle 

and adorned with plate, which is carried 


the ſtreets in London, at the beginning of ym 
he of mohey 


when they viſit and receive preſents 


from their cuſtomers, 
GAR Lic, er GAR Lick, 8. in Botany, 


alium, 
GARTLIC PEAR TREE, S. apear-tree, ſo 
called from bearing a fruit which has a ſthony 


ſcent of garlic. | 
"GARMENT, S. old Fr.] 


{ any thing which i is worn to cover the body; 
cloaths ; dreſs. 
jer, Fr. xravers, 


GARNER, 8, 
al. ] a place "wherein 21 fort of grain is 


GAR'BLER, S. one who ſeparates _ | 


ept, 


thing from another ; one who picks out the tively, to keep as in a ſtorehouſe. 


dirt, filth, or foreign mixtures from any os 
modity, | 

GAR'BOIL, IS. garbouille, Fr. ger gleo 
Ital.] a diſorder, tumult, or uproar. 4. ead 


what garboils ſhe awaked,” Shak, Not 


in uſe. | 
GARD, S. garde, Fr.] wardſhip; care; 
perſon, Figuratively, 


a priſoner intruſted with a perſon, 
"GARDEN, S. [gardd, Brit. jardin, Fr. 
piardin, Ital, ] a piece of ground incloſed and 


_ cultivated with extraordinary care, planted with | 


herbs, flowers, or fruits, laid out ſo as to 
uw woe the eye, and pleaſe with beautiful 
- wa ; 

GAR DENER, 8. e Brit. Jardi- 
nier, Fr.] one that takes care of a garden. 

GARDENING, S. the act of cultivating 
or taking care of a garden. 

GARE, S. —5 wool growing on the legs 
of ſheep. . 

: GAR'GARISM, S. [y2ppanrun, Gr.] 
liquid medicine uſed to waih the mouth | 
with, 


e 'where I have garnered up my heart,” Shak. 


A beautiful metaphor, 1 


GAR NET, S. fgarnato, III. grandtur, 
low Eat. ] a a middle degree of hard- 
neſs between ks fire and common cryſtal; 


colour, and the Syrian red, with à flight cat 
of purple. ; 
To GARNISH, v. A. arnir, Fr.] in 
Cookery, to embelliſh, fet off, 'or trim. 
GAR'NISH, S. ornament ; embelliſhment z 
things 51 by way of ornament on the brim 


his firſt entrance into a gaol. 
GAR'NISHMENT, S. an ornament. 
GAR NTTURE,s. furniture; or ſomething 


the eye 
| CA'ROUS, Adj. un, Lat. reſem- 
bling pickle made of fi This humour 


*© may be a garous excretion,” ; 
GARRET, S. [ garite, Fr. the tower of a 

4000 a room on the higheſt floor of a houſe. 
GAR'R S. one who bly ina 


2 


, : 
To GARNER, V. Fi to fore. 3 — 
the Bohemian is red, with a ſlight caſt of fame a 


of a dith ; a fee or treat paid by a priſoner on 


added to a thing to make it appear pleaſing to 


* 


— 5 


648 


© GARRISON, 8. Tyariſon, Fr.] eaten 


placed in a fortified town or caftle to defend it; 
a fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers, 
To GARRISON, V. A; to defend with 


ſoldiers; to ſtore a place with ſoldiers for the 


teferice of it. | 7 
' "GARRU'LITY, S. [pgarrulitas, Lat.] the 
vice of talking too much; inability of K. 


GAR'RULOUS, Adj. [garrulus, Lat.] 


talleative; prattling; fond o —_ 4 Old 
46 age---garrulous recounts the feats of youth. 


on, . | 
| ConTERS. [gardus, Brit. jartier, Fr.] 


GAU 

GAT, the preter of gr. 
GATE, S. gute, 84. 2 large door of # 
city, caſtle, palace, Ic. a frame of timber on 
hinges to ſtop up, or open a paſſage into, in- 


>, 


* 


cloſed grounds. Figuratively, a way, avenue, 


or introduction. Opening a gate to a long 

© GATEWAY, s. 

84 AY, S. a way or paſſage thro- 

the gates of incloſed ground. 
To GA*THER, [ gatheriax, Sax. gaderen, 


Belg. ] to collect or bring many things Into one 


place; to pick up; to glean; to crop or pluck 
a vegetable from the tree or plant on which it 
ows. To pather together, to aſſemble; to 
eap up; or accumulate ; to collect charitable 


a firing with which the ſtockings are tied up. 


The mark of an order of knights inſtituted by contributions; to collect; or reduce toa narrow- 
Edward III. in 1352, who wore a garter on [er compaſs. © Garbering his flowing robe.” 
the left leg, ſet with precious ſtones, and em- Pope. To gain, uſed with ground. © He ga- 
broidered with this motto, Boni ſoit qui mal y“ thers ground upon her.“ Dryd. To fun 


„ 


ES 

En-, S. ſometimes called, though 
improperly, garter Principal king at arms, an 
officer who attends the knights of the garter at 
their aſſemblies. | 


cloth in very ſmall folds or plaits'on a thread, 
in needlework. To deduce; tb collect logi- 
cally, or by inference, In Surgery, to gene- 
rate or breed matter, applied to wounds. 
GA'”THERER, S. one who collects; one 


o. 2% GAR TER Y. Ne Ys We tþ OAT Cop erty SoRneUny EN 


focking with a band or garter. 
NA“ DE, S. [from Gaſcoige in 
France, a province remarkable for boaſting] a 
daft, or Vaunt of femething improbable. 
To GASCONADE, v. N. to brag or 


N Voaſt. | 3 
T9 GASH, V, A. to cut deep, fo as to cauſe 


2 


& wide and gaping wound. 


GASH, S, ' deep and wide wound; the 
mark or ſcar left by a wound. I was fond 


5 of backſword, and now bear many a blacl 
© and blue gaſh and ſcar.” Arburthn, 
To GASP, V. N. 


Spec. No. 198. 


GASP, S. the act of opening the mouth. à pre 


to open the mouth wide; 
do catch or draw breath; to —— or foree out 
Preath with difficulty.“ WI | 
ce paſps away his breath.” Dryd. Figurative- 
I, to long for; to be almoſt expiring for want 
of; a yehement deſire. Gaſped after liberty. 


th ſhort ſobs he 
ſome ſplendid appearance and 


ruit, : 
'GA'THERING, S. the act of collecting. 
GAT TEN-TREE, S. in Botany, a ſpecies 
of the corneliam cherry, 


GAU DE, S. from 1 Fr.] an orna- 


ment; a trinket; any thing worn as a ſign df 


joy. © Bore all the yaudes the ſimple natives , 
66 wea 99 1 ; 


ar. . 9 . ; 
EEE S. finery; a ſhowy dre 
r 
GAU'DILY, Adv. in a ſhowy manner. 
GAU'DINESS, S. an appearance of ſplen- 


Jour without any real value; oftentationsfhowt- 


neſs, | 
GAU'DY, Adj. ſtriking the ſight with 
| y colour, in- 
cluding generally the ĩdea of fornething of ſmall 
value, 
'© AVE, thi preter of give, from pafa, Run. 


et, *GASTROCNE'MIUS, S. in Anatomy, a 


K 
hs 


.- GASTRO'TOMY, S. [from 451, and 


Wide for Want of breath; the convulſive ſtrug- 
e and ſhort catch for breath in the agonies of a tribute] in Law, a cuſtom whereby the lands 
n if of a father are, at his death, equally divided 
GAS'TRIC, Adj. [from ya5up, Gr. the] among his ſons, to the excluſion of the females, 


Helly] belonging to, or ſituated in, or on the f or thoſe of a brother are equally divided among 


drothers, if he dies without iſſue. 


name given to the two muſcles which compoſeſ from fange, Fr. a meafuring rod] to find the 
the Tura, or calf of the leg: the one calledſ contents, or how many gallons a veſſel can, or 
*externus, i, e. external, and the other internus, | does contain, by means of a meaſuring, or 
or internal. | 


"or . „ ing rod. Figurati ively, to meaſure of pro- 
GASTRO'RAPHY, S. [from 5 the Reden the ſize of ae to another. 8 ; 
belly, and pape, Gr. to ſew.] in Surgery,, GAUGE, S. [pronounced gage] a mea- 
a] 1 ſignify that a wound of the belly is} ſure, or ſtandard by which any thing is men- 
plicated with another of the inteſtines, | ſured. _ | | 
| | GAU'GER, S. one who meaſures or finds 
cite, Gr.] the Ceſarean operation, or act off how much is contained in a caſk or veſſel. 
cutting the belly open. | © GAUGING, S. [pronounced gagixg] the 
41 S% 5 1 4 : 4 i art 


ſent, o ; 
"'GA*VEL-KIND, S. [gafsl, or gave, Sax. 


To GAUGE, V, A. [pronounced FS | 


* * 3 
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art of meaſuring, or computing how much li- 
quor is, or may be, contained in a caſk, &c. 
SGAUNT, Adj. [of geꝛwanian, Sax. to leſ- 
ſen] thin or meagre, applied to the ſtate or 
meaſure of the body. Ye 
GAU'NTLY, Adv. in a ſlender, thin, or 
meagre manner, | 
GAUNTLET, S. [gantelet, Fr. of gant, 
Fr. a glove] an iron glove uſed for defence, 
thrown down on the ground in challenges, 
Appropriated by tranſlators to the ceftus, or 
boxing glove uſed in the Circenſian and Olym-, 
Pic games. 
GAVOT, S. [gævotte, Fr. gavotta, Ital.] 
in Mufic; a ſhort, briſk, lively air, compoſed 
in common time, confiſting of two parts or 
rains, each of which is played over twice, 
the firſt ſtrain conſiſting of 4or8 bars, and the 
laſt of 8, 12, Sc. bars. g | 
GAUZE, or GAWZ, S. a kind of thin 
tranſparent filk or linnen, | 1 
GAWK, S. [ geac, Sax. geck, Teut.] a 
cuckow; a fooliſh fellow; uſed in both ſenſes 
in Scotland. | 
GAY, Adj. [Fr.] briſk, nimble, chearful, 
or merry; fine, or ſhowy dreſs, 
GAY [John] born in 1688, at or near 
Barnſtaple in Devonſhire z was educated at the 


free ſchool there, and deſcended of an ancient | 


family. The family eftate being impaired, he 
was bred to trade, as a means of improving his 
fortune, and put apprentice to a filk mercer in 
London; but that ſtation not ſuiting his incli- 
nation, he procured a releaſe from his appren- 
ticeſhip on eaſy terms, and ſoon gave the public 
a proof of his talents in his rural Georgic. His: 
friendſhip with Mr. Pope was perhaps no ſmall} 
addition to his fame, eſpecially as it was in it- 
ſelf a tacit proof of his abilities, and gave riſe to 
his Paſtorals, which put his merits in a light 
that attracted general notice, and univerſal ap- 
plauſe, The encouragement which his piece of 
the Beggar's Opera met with at its firſt exhibi- 
tion, and its popularity to this very day, con- 
tributes not a little to raiſe the idea we muſt have 
of him in the character of a poet. The chief 
virtues he was remarkable for, were honeſty and 
ſincerity. As a fabulift few equalled, and none 
can ſurpaſs him; there is ſuch an eaſy elegance in 
all his pieces of this kind, that he 2 to have 
ſtolen the curioſa felicitas of Horace; in his 
paſtorals he ĩs juſtly called the ſon of Spenſer, is 
as natural, but not ſo rough, as Theocritus, and 
both in his language and ſentiments ſeems to 
give us a more perfect idea of paſtoral poetry, 
thay any definition can convey of it. As Swift 
fays of him, he had the art of writing childiſh 
things without appearing puerile, Even in his 
fables addreſſed to a prince, he ſpares no foible 
which might characterize a courtier; and if he 
- recommends himſelf to princely favour, it is not 
under the character of a ſlave, but that of a man. 
It were to be wiſhed he had met with that en- 


» , | \ 
„ 
couragement his merits deſerved, or at leaſt that 


ment. He died in 1732. \ 


GAY'LY, Adv. merrily ; chearfully ; 


fine, or ſhowy, 


To GAZE, v. A. [geſear, Sax. to ſee, - 
a32Copmeat, Gr. ] to look at a thing with intent- 


neſs or earneſtneſs, including ſometimes the idea 


of novelty in the object, or admiration in the 


perſon, | 
| GAZE, S. a fixed and earneſt look, inclus 

ding the idea of wonder; the object of aſtoniſn- 

ment, admiration, or gazing. Made of mine 

“ enemies the ſeorn and gaze.” Milton, 
GAZ ER, S. one who looks at a thing with 

great earneſtneſs and fixedneſs. SEN ho 
GA'ZEFUL, Adj. looking intently, _ 
GA'ZETTE, S. Cat preſent accented on the 


| firſt, but formerly, and more properly, on the 


ſecond ſyllable ; of gazetta, a Venetian half- 
penny, the price of 155 news- paper publiſhed at 
Venice] a paper of news, containing moſtly fo- 
reign atcls and publiſhed by authority. _ 
GAZETTEER, S. a writer or publiſher 
of news; a paper which contains articles of news 
both foreign and domeſtic, 2 
GA'ZING-STOCK, S. an object of public 
notice, contempt, and abhorrence. 3 
GAZ ON, S. [Fr. the o pronounced like 
that in bone] in Fortification, pieces of freſh earth 
covered with graſs, in the form of a wedge, a- 
bout a foot long, and half a foot thick, uſed to 


line parapets, and the traverſes of galleries, 


GEE, Interj. a word uſed by waggoners, or 


other drivers, to make their horſes go faſter, 


GEESE, S. the plural of gooſe. | 
GE'LABLE, Adj, [from gelu, Lat. a froſt] 
what may be thickened, or formed into a gelly, 
GELA'TINE, or GELA'TINOUS, Adi. 
[ge/atus, Lat.] formed into a gelly ; ſtiff or viſ- 


cous. That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance,” 


Woodww, © That ſpermatic gelatine matter.“ 
Derh, | 7 
To GELD, v. A. [preter and part. paſſ. 
gelded or gelt] to caſtrate, or deprive of the pow- 
er of generation, Figuratively, to diminiſh, 
leſſen, or deprive of any eſſential part. Geld- 
e ing the oppoſed continent. Shak, To cut out 
or deprive a book of any paſſage that is immo- 
deſt, or liable to objection. Geld it ſo clear- 
ly in ſome places. Dryd. 
GEL'DER, S. one who performs the act of 
caſtrating. . c . f 
GEL'DER-ROSE, S. [perhaps ſo called 


from its coming from Guelderland] in Botany a 
ſpecies of the viburnum, and a variety of the 


marſh elder, having flowers ſwellinground ina 
border. TL We | 

GEL'DING, S. any animal that is caftrated, 
but more particularly applied to a horſe in that 
condition, 


GE'LID, Adj. [gelidus, Lat.] extremely 


cold.“ The deep ooſe and gelidcavern.”” Thom. 


GELIDITY, 


he had learnt the art of bearing a diſappoint- 


Bw e > oo A ws =» -. 


ILA prry, S. extremely cold. 


„EN BER, S. [gendre, Fr. genus, Lat.] a 


In Grammar, a name given to, or a diſtinction 


in a pedigree or family, a ſeries of ſucceſſion of 


poſed to ſpecial, or particular. Not reſtrained 


readineſs to march, 


GEN 


* GEL'LY, S. [gelatus, Lat. of gelu, Lat. 
velee, Fr, froſt] any thick, viſcous, or gluey 
ubſtance. ad | 4 

GELT, S. an animal that has been caſtra- 
SEI. T, preter, and part. paſſ. of geld. 
EM, S. [gemma, Lat.] a jewel, orpreci- 
ous ſtone, „ | 

To GEM, V. A. [from the noun] to pro- 
duce, or put forth the firſt buds ; to adorn as 
with jewels or buds, $5 
 GEMILLI'PAROUS, Adj. [from gemelli 
Lat, twins, and pario, Lat. to bring forth | 
bearing twins. 

GEMINA'TION, S. [geninatio, Lat.] 2 
repetition or republication of a word or ſentence 


in order to encreaſe its force. A e are, 2 


ce the preſent controverſy ſhews not to have been 
ce cauſeleſs,” Boyle, 5 
' GEMINI, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
Twins, the third conſtellation or ſign in the 
Zodiac, containing eighty- nine ſtars, according 
to the Britannic catalogue marked on the globes 
by the hieroglyphic of two kids, becaule at 
this time the ſheep generally bring forth their 
2 in pairs. In the place of the Egyptian 
ieroglyphic, the Greeks have ſubſtituted, 
without any propriety, the twin brothers Caſtor 
and Pollux, 3 | 
GEM'MEOUS, Adj. [gemmenus, Lat.] ten- 
ding to, or having the nature of gems, In 
* the gemmeous matter itſelf. Woodw, Re- 
ſembling precious ſtones, 


fort. © One gender of herbs.” Shak. A ſex. 


of nouns, according to the different ſexes they 
ſignify, or the termination of the adjective 
which is joined to them, | 
To GEN'DER, V. A. [engendrer, Fr.] tb 
beget; to produce as a cauſe, Neuterly, to 
copulate; to breed. RET > 
GENEALO'GICAL, Adj. [ from genealogy ] 
pertaining to the deſcents of families; belonging 
to the hiſtory of the ſucceſſors in houſes. 
_ GENEA'LOGY, S. [of y415a, and N73 66, 
Gr. a ſummary account of the ſeveral deſcen- 


progenitors ; a pedigree. 
GE'NERABLE, Adj. [genero Lat.] that 
which may be produced or begotten, .. 
GENERAL, Adj. [Fr. generalis, Lat.] 
comprehending many ſpecies or individuals, op- 


in its ſignification, applied to words. Exten- 
five, or comprehending a great many, but not 
univerſal, | | 
GE'NERAL, S. the whole; the main, 
without inſiſting on particulars; one who com- 
mands an army; a particular march or beat of 
the drum, generally the firſt that gives notice 
in the morning, Sc. for the inſantry to be in 


— 


— 


GEN 


I. GENERALIS'SIMO, 8. Ital. gineraliſime} 


F 4 a ſupreme commander in the field. 

|  GENERA'LITY, Adj. [ generalite, Fr.] 
the quality of being general, or including ſe- 
veral ſpecies, oppoſed to particular. The 
ber or body of men. | 

GE'NERALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to include all of the ſame ſpecies without 
exception; commonly, or frequently. Ge- 
c nerally ſpeaking. Aadiſ. ; 

GE'NERANT, Adj. 
power, cauſing, producing, or begetting. The 
” 3 or active principle. Ray. 

To GE'NERATE, V. A. ¶ generatus, of 
genero, Lat.] to beget, or propagate; to cauſe 
or produce. | 
GENERA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 
begetting or producing; à family, race, or 
offspring; a fingle ſucceſſion or gradation, in 
the ſcale of deſcent. © So generations in 
their courſe decay. Pope. Figuratively, 
an age. By ſome of the antients a gene- 
« ration was fixed to an hundred years. Cal- 
met, ö 

GE NERATIVE, Adj. [generatif, Fr.] 
having the power of propagation or produc- 
ing; prolific. Fs : 
GENERA “TOR, S. the power which be- 
gets, cauſes, or produces, LE 
GENE'RIC, or GENE'RICAL, Adj. [ge- 
nerigue, Fr. of genus, Lat.] that which com- 
prehends the genus, or diſtinguiſhes one ge- 
nus, but not one ſpecies, from another. 
GENE'RICALLY, Adv. in a general 
GENERO'SITY, S. [generofite, Fr. gene- 
roſus, Lat.] the quality of giving money 
freely, of oyerlooking faults without cen- 
ſure, of pardoning crimes with good-nature, 
and conſidering the diſagreement of other per- 
{ons opinions with charitable allowances. 
GE'NEROUS, Adj. [ genereux, Fr. gene- 
rofitas, Lat.] open of heart; liberal. x 
GE'NESIS, S. [ersc:c, Gr. | the firſt book 
of the Old Teſtament, ſo called by the Greeks, 
becauſe it contains the hiſtory of the genera- 
tion or production of all things. It compre- 
hends the account of the creation, the gri- 
gin of all nations, the hiſtory of the firſt pa- 
triarchs, takes in the ſpace of 2367 years, 
and was written by Moſes. The Jews are 


and that of Ezekiel, till they are 30 years f 


age. 


a ſmall-ſized, well-proportioned and ſwift 
Spaniſh horſe, 

GENETHLIACAL, Adj. [ yer azoe, 
Gr.]. in Aſtrology, belonging to, or calcu- 
lated from, a perſon's birth or nativity, 
GENE'THLIACS, S. [See Genethliacal] 
the ſcience of calculating nativities. | 


GENE'VA, S. [a corruption of geneure, 
| OS.» F . 


main body, bulk, or greater part of any num- 


enerans, Lat.] th 


manner; with regard to the genus. * 


forbidden to read the beginning of this books, - 


GE'NET, S. gener, Fr. gianetto, Ital. 


e * 
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GEN 
Fr. 2 juniper-berry] a ſpirituous liquor di- 
ſtilled from juniper- 
GENIAL, Adj. I genialis, Lat.] that which 
contributes to propagation. The genial bed. 
Par. Loft, That which cheriſhes, ſupports 
fe, or cauſes chearfulneſs. So much I 
7e find my genial ſpirits droop.“ Mile, Natu- 
or native. Natural incapacity, and 
. genial indi ſpoſition. Browne. 
a GENIALLY, Adv. gayly; chearfully, 
GENYCULATED, Adj. [ geniculatus, 
Lat.] in Botany, knotted; or jointed. © Some 
« geniculated plant. Woodw, * 
GE'NIO, S. Ital. of genius, Lat.] a per- 
ſon of a particular turn of mind; the turn, 
diſpoſition, or caſt of the mind. Some ge- 
c nieos are not capable of pure affection.“ 
Tatler, No. 53. Ee NODE 
_ GENITALS, S. [not uſed in the fingu- 
har, of genitalis, Lat.] the parts contributing 
to generation. | 
- GE'NITING, 8. [a corruption of janeton, 
Fr. ſignifying Jane, ſuppoſed to be ſo called 
In honour of ſome lady of that name] an 
_ early apple gathered in June, | 
GE'NITIVE, Adj. [genetif, Fr. geneti- 
eas, Lat.] in Grammar, one of the fix caſes, 
by which property or poſſeſſion is chiefly im- 
A --:-- > _ | 
K GE NIUs, S. [Lat. genie, Fr.] a ſuppoſ- 
ed protecting or ruling power of men, places, 
er things; a perſon endowed with faculties 
ſuperior to another; a perfection of under- 
ſtanding; a diſpoſition by which any perſon is 
by nature qualified or inclined to any parti- 
aular ſcience or employment; nature or diſ- 


on. | 
GENTEE'L, Adj. [gentil, Fr. the com- 
parative is formed by adding er, and the ſu- 
perlati ve by adding ef] polite, or elegant in 
dehaviour or addreſs; graceful or elegant in 
mien. | 
GENTE'ELY, Adv. according to the 
rules of polite breeding; elegantly ; grace- 
fully; handſomely. RES 
GEN'TIAN, S. [pentiane, Fr, gentiana, 
Lat.] ia Botany, fellwort, It is ranged by 


Linnzus in the ſecond ſeR. of his fifth claſs ; | 


and by Tonrnefort in the third ſect. of his 
Arſt claſs. 
GENTIA'NELLA,S. a kind of blue colour. 
GENTTLE, S. [pentilis, Lat.] one who 
eworſhips idols, or falſe gods; a perſon of 
rank. © Ladies and gentiles, TI. 

' _ GENTILE'SSE, S. [Fr.] complaiſance ; 
the ceremony and addreſs of polite behaviour ; 
-"5 Ha « Her complaiſance and gentilzſſe. 
Yu | | 

 GENTTLISM, S. [gentelifme, Fr.] hea- 

theniſm; the worſhip of the heathens ; ido- 


latry. 
GENTILI'TIOUS, Adj. gentilitius, Lat.] 


belonging to, or characteriſtic of a particular 


4 


a0 
te unto the Jews.” Brozvn, | | 
© tion of bod Se A. but b. | 


| GENTILITY, S. [gentilits, e 


extraction; dignity of 
thoſe who are well born. 
GEN'TLE, 
ancient and good family ; pronounced in con- 
verſation gentee in this ſenſe, © Our noble 
* and gentle youth.” Milt, Mild; tame; 


Soothing or pacifying. 

gentle muſic found.“ Davies. > / 
GENTLE, S. a perſon of a good family 

a gentleman, © Gentles, methinks you frown? 


irth ; the claſs o 


9 Fer for a Mw in g , 

[LEFOLK, S. perſons diſtinguiſh- 

ed, by their birth, from the vulgar. - 
GENTLEMAN, S. [of — 5 from gen- 


til, Fr. and man, thus'we meet with genti/- 


raiſed above the vulgar by his character or 
poſt ; a perſon who, to a good birth, and af- 
fluent fortune, has joined the qualificationg 
of polite addreſs, virtuous conduct, and uni- 
verſal affability. 
_ GEN'TLENESS, S. ſoftneſs, mildneſs ; 
ſweetneſs, | 
GEN'TLEWOMAN, S. a woman of 
birth, or one ſuperior to the yulgar, both in 
wealth and behaviour, . 
GEN”TLY, Adv. ſoftly ; flowly ; kindly. 
ENTRY, S. [from gentle, whence gen- 
tlery contracted to gentry] a rank of perſons 
between the nobility and the yulgar. 
GENU*FLEXION, 8. . of genu, Lat. 
a knee, and fefo, Lat. to bend ce act of 
bending the knee; worſhip, or adoration ex- 
preſſed by bending the knee. All the rites 


* of adoration, genuflexion. Stilling f. 


GE'NUINE, Adj. [ genvinus, Lat.] pure, 
or without any ſpurious mixture; natural; 
true ; real, | | | 

GE'NUINELY, Adv. without adultera- 
tion; natural 

GE'NUINEN 
thing counterfeit, or from any adulteration; 

urity, _ 
GENUS, S, [Lat.] in Logic, a claſs of 
beings, or one common nature agreeing to, 
and comprehending under it many ſpecies, or 
ſeveral other common natures ; thus animal, 
is a genus, becauſe it agrees to, and compre- 
hends under it, the ſeveral ſpecies of men, 
horſes, whales, lions, Cc. 1 diſ- 
tinguiſh it into ſummum and ſuballernum. In 
Botany, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of ſeveral 


characters, in reſpe& to certain parts, where- 


nation. An unſavoury odguris gentilitious 


* 


*. 


| 


plants. . a 
GEO CENTRIL, Adj, [gevcentrigue, Fr. 


# 


y provoked, applied to the temper. 
ing, * This Graſs fir - 


ly. 
ESS, S. freedom from any 


by they are diſtinguiſhed from all other 


Geo Lenke Lat} of nn © 


Stak, A kind of worm, ſomewhat like a 


bomme, Fr, gentilbuomo, Ital, i. e. homo genti- 
lis, Lat. ] a perſon of a good family; one 


plants agreeing in ſome one or more common 


as * 


8 
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8 rn e On. ty 23 


both In making maps, the uſe of the globes 
and che fruation and ertent of the Teveral 
| — — 


E hy belonginy to 


knowledge of the circles of the earthly globe, 


dus cuſtoms, habits, and governments af na: 
the different ſtrata and product, of its ſoil; 


= and pity 
' gr rulatin to 


longing to, 


_Vciples of Seomeng. 6 nn — to 


GEO | 
, Gr, the earth, and Ct, a 
; lim: cons 


3 [eodefbe, Fr. 3 


that part ofipructical geotnetry, which teaches 


to meaſure ſurfaces, undo find the-contents of | er 


all lane figures. 
EODE/TICAL, Ky, relating to the 

| t ol. meaſuring land vr ſurfaces. 
GBO GRA 
the earth, and „Or. to deſcribe 


2 who can deſcribe che earth r & 
the poſition of its ſeveral parts, and is 4 


GEOGRAPHICAL, Ad. [geographique, 


eopr 
EOGRA*PHICALLY, Adv. in the man- 
Her, or accorlitz'to che rules of geography. 
GEOGRAPHY, 8. in à ſtrict ſenſe, the. 


and the ſituation of the various counties on 
its ſurface. In m more extenſive ſenſe, it 
takes in a knowledge of the ſeas alſo; and in 
its largeſt ſenfe, à knowledge of the vari- 


tions; the figures, "magnitude, motion, and 


the various animals of different countries ; 
their climates, ſeafons, heat, weather, toge- 
ther, with the art of laying their various ap- 
pearances down in maps, charts, Se.. 

GEO COG YS. ” 12 earth, and 


. GEO'MANCER, S. one who pretends to 
tell future events. 

GEO MAN TI, Adj. belonging to geo- 

ee ee by a' 8 bo? Tx 


tic fi 3 * 
EO'M EVER, 5. [7 . Fr. 2 th the 
'meaſore] one tkil 
led in the vrinciptes 


— A Adj. F. [Fr] p peraning 


ery. 

EO MR IC, or 9 
Adj. [peometrique, Fr. hene, Gr. J Be- 
werbe, tary down. by, ot diſ- 

according to the principles of geometry. 
GEO'METRICALLY, Adv. according 


to the rules of geometry. 
SEOMETRTCIAN, S. See Oc; 


-  To'GEO'METRIZE, V. N. ade, 
Gr.] to perform or act according to ara prin-| 


“ geomerrize,' | 
| SO ME TRV. 2 fy 
the earth, and Borna, * . nt 


GER 


ifitheaſelves, 481 wit out any peghrrt to mat- _ 


5 It is Walen into ſp ealative and practi- 
CRORE, x 8. Ke gn Forge Forge, Geor- 


. A derte e . 
worn OED 
Np 1 — yo 
GEO! Ole, s une, Fr, of the 
earth, and 2% 00, On e ſome Fn of 
the ſcience of haſbatdry put into a pleaſing 


ER; 8. {geographe, Dr. ö dreſs, and ſet ' of with all the beauties and 


embelliſhments of poetry; the beſt Greek 

2 of this kind is that of Heſiod; but 
irgil u excelled him by far in Latin; and 

PhiNips, dur countryman, ſeems to difpute 

1 with him in his Oder. 

4 GER*FALCON, S. a bird of prey, in 


[the greateſt , ftrength "next to the eagle, 
Bailey. ; 


. GERMAN, S, fgermain, Fr. germanus, 


in nearneſs of blood; z generally applied to the 
children of brothers and who are call- 


ed 8 
RMAN, Adj Ad." rede, Lat,] re- 
Hated. - % Thoſe that are german to him, tho 
« fifty times removed. Shak, 


GERMA'NDER, 8. {germandre, Fr.] in 


Batany, a plant, called in Latin, tur 

N eucer who was the firſt that 
brought it into uſe, 7 
GERMANY, empire of, a l 


| derable country of Jarge extent, and the cena 


of un great actions, whoſe affairs are in- 


rope. Germany is bounded on the W. by 
the dominions of France and the Low- 
Countries, from which it is ſeparated by the 
[rivers Aeg Boop — and Maeſe; on the 
E. by Poland und Hungary, including Bohe- 
min 3 on the N. by Denmark and the Baltic 
ſea 5 and om the 8. by Switzerland, the do- 
Imintons of the fate Venice, and the Alps, 
|| which divide it from Italy. It Res between 
lat. 45 deg. 12 min. and 55 deg. N. and be- 
ſtween long, 6 deg. and 19 dey. 45 min. being 
from N. to 8. that is, from Strahlſund in 
Pomerania, 10 the frontiers of Carniola and 
Iſtria, 600 Engliſh miles; and in breadth, 
from che town of Spa in the W. to the con- 
[fines of Poland in the E. about 500. It is 


aid to be three times and a half larger than 
1 "England, a fifth bigger than France, and as 


large as Poland and Sweden. Germany is 
moſtiy level towards the N. and E. the ſoil 
deing a barten fand, or marſhy. On the 8. 
it is incumbered with the Alps; but in the 
„„ midland i is an intermixture of hills and dales, 
e oin-ields and "meadow-grounds, eſpeci 


of meaſuring the earth, or any diſtanees 
thereon: at preſent uſed "for the ſcience of 


N OR or magnitude, conſidered 


on the banks of its rivers, namely, the 
Rhine, Danube, Cc. where the tir is ulſo 


very temperate; _— northern parts are 


fire between a vulture and a hawk, and of 


Lat.] a brother; one approaching to a brother 


; k, Gr. a2 diſcourſe the e or know- terwoven with thoſe of every nation in Eu- 5 
te of the nature and ſtate of the earth: || 


5 cold, 


3 
Pat” / . 
r PO * 4 
p ” $A, 
— 


c 

GER 
celd, and conſequently Jeſs fruitful, The! 
ſeaſons are more conſtant and regular here 
than in the countries which confine on, or 
lie in the ocean. In thoſe provinces next the 
fea, and abounding with lakes and tivers, 
there is plenty of rain; in other parts are 
ſometimes conſiderable droughts, The N. 
wind from the Baltic and Sweden brings froſt 
and ſaow z the eaſtern blaſts, coming over a 
vaſt continent from China and Japan, bring. 
dry unhealthy weather: but the S. W. wind, 
_ as with us, is the moſt frequent and ſalubri- 
ous that blows in Germany, In general this 
country and. Poland are like Great Britain 
both in climate and foil, Beſides great plenty 
of corn, cattle, ſheep, wool, cloth, horſes, | 
fiſh, Oe. the earth affords alſo metals 
and minera's, as iran,. bitumen, ochre; 
copper, tin, lead, and ſilver in ſome places, 
aum, vitriol, quickfilver, ſalt, coal, &c, 
Though in ſome parts hilly, it is no where 
- mountainous, except towards the S. and 
S. W. where the Alps and ſome mountains 
in Alſace ſerve as bulwarks againſt Italy and 
France, 'The foreſts and waſtes yield = 

| > { of wood for fuel and building, wild don! 
ſorts of veniſon, Cc. They alſo foed vaſt 
numbers of hags, and the Ardenne ſoreſt good 
mutton, The rivers and lakes abound in va- 
riety of good fiſh. The orchards are full of 
common fruit-trees z and in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces there is plenty of the more delicate 
fort. They have rich wines, of which, par- 
ticularly of Rheniſh and Moſelle, vaſt quan- 
| ities are exported. The very mountains of 
the Alps, on the German fide, are in many 
places cultivated to the top, and the valleys 
rr rr that 
no country o great a variety of every 
thing conducive to the comforts at lifez and 
would have ſtill more products, and in great- 
er perſection, were there due encouragement 
for huſt , and their great men were nat 
ſo exceflively fond of foreign luxury, particu- 
larly wines; fe that Germany exports leſs, 
and imports more, than any other country 
perhaps in the world, Though the wines in 
many parts of Germany are rich enough, 
others are ſmall and ſharp: and where no 
wines are, they have excellent beer. The 
trade of the citics on the Rhine and Moſelle 
conſiſts principallv in wood, corn, wine, and 
oil: but the traffic of moſt of them have 
failed fince the eſtabliſiment of the Duteh 
republic. The chief commodities which we 
have from them are nen, diaper, and da- 
maſk, of which many thouſand ells are im- 
ported every week by the way of Hamburgh. 
They have alſo from us conſiderable quantities 
buttons, buckles, ſciſſars, and the like 
trinkets, with which Nuremburg and Augſ- 
durg formerly ſupplied, not only Germany, 
but likewiſe England, ant ar od other — 


. | 
> - 


tries. Our watches, though the OGermam 
are fo famous for clock- 
in poſſeſſion of it, they prefer to their own, 
Several-places of this country, that lay waſte 
formerly, are now: 
nufactures, and trade carried on by compa- 


here fince the revocation of the edit of 
Nantz, Their rivers, particularly the Rhine, 
yield gold-duſt mixed with the ſand. The 


here, and goes at a good value ; the: moſt 
common gold coin are Louis-d'ors and ducats. 
The rixdollar, which is true ſterling, is equal 
to 48, 6d, Engliſhz a German florin is equal 
to our half-crown 3 a ſpecis crown anſwers to 
the Engliſh crown, but a-erown current only 


to 38. Gd. No country has ſuch a variety of 


coin, and that clipt and adulterated, as Ger- 


trade, and very ſenſibly fins the value of 
land. Every circle in G has mines of 
vitriol and ſulphur, like coal-pits z but theſe 
are ſeldom above twenty fathoms deep, and 
their copper-mines ſeldom above forty, the 


produce of which may be about 200,ocol. 


two thirds of which are exported unwrought. 


The tin- mines here are reckoned the beſt in 
the world, and thoſe af iron and lead inferior 


only to the Swediſh, Their iron is much 
better than the Engliſh, and near moſt of 
their mines are forges for caſting guns, Ce. 
at which the Oermans are very expert. 


Germany, and but ſeldom any where elſe, is 


found that ſort of earth called terra figillata, 


Lemnos. It is a hard earth, with white, 
yellow, ant red veins, ſaid to be an antidote 
againſt poiſons, In Bavaria, Tirol, Liege, 
Sc. are good marble-quarries. And for all 
kinds of precious ſtones, this country ſur- 
paſſes moſt others in Europe. A remarkable 
natural curioſity, pecultar to Germany, is the 
ſchiefferſtein, a blackiſh glittering kind of 
ſtone, or ſalt, which melted and brayed, yields 
copper and ſome filver. No country in Europe, 
perhaps in the whole world, has ſo many 
noble rivers ; the principal of which are the 
Danube, Rhine, Moſelle, Maeſe, Elb, Oder, 
Weſer, Aller, Maine, and Inn, Cc, by all 
which an immenſe trade might be carried on, 


their natural advantages. With regard to ſa- 
lutary fountains. and | baths, there are not ſo 


there being no part of the country without 
them; ſo that they are reckoned to be about 
1000 ſprings of acid waters only; ſome hot, 
ſome cold, and others that are both hot and 
cold at different times. Of the liot ſprings 
here are innumerable ſpecies; but of the 
very cold there are not many. Theſe ſpring 
from their moun ding; and the beſt are 


ac 


— *1 


and oncefolely 


improved by tillage, ma- 
nies of French Proteſtants, Who have ſeftled 


money of moſt nations in Europe is current 


many; which is no ſmall diſadvantage to 


ar lemnia, as being brought from the iſle of 


were the ipdnftry of the inhabitants equal to 


many in all Europe as in Germany alone, 


' 


— 


—— 
*% 


— 


F d 


* 


E S 0am mags, 
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ork, 


F 


&t Pyrmont,” 


quantities of * ch waters 
are imported into England alſo ht medici- 
amal waters at Baden, Aix-la-Chapelle, Ge. 
ans claim t — vention of — 

ing; but this the Dutch Tonteſts wi 
however was foynd out in the rrowy 
The invention of gun 1 


= by friar Barthold — 
cal preparation, mixed with 


ee, and 


brimſtone in a crucible, ally catching 
tre, gave him the hint, This happened 
ſome of our Engliſh 


7 
writers ke 
1 invented — a hundred years beſore. They 

general are allowed to be excellent mecha- 
_ and chetniſts i yet among the latter have 
aroſe ſeveral prete 2 to the grand elixir or 
magittaryy wha'fal falfi — whoſe claims to that 
_ diſc hath been blickly detected: as 
among the former, * have pre- 
tended to have found out the perpetual motion; 
but that has been found to be an impoſition al- 
ſo. They have brought clock - work, watches, 
ſwords, and fire-arms, to 2 very great 
— The manufaQtures of tin- plates, 
or that commonly called white - iron, they 


have entirely monopolized. They are reput- 


7 


j 


{ 


* Quoting or TR "growth, 


ed good painters, engravers, enamellers, cha- |. 
ſers,” or relievo-figure workers, and engineers. 
Their foreign trade they carry on by the ri- 
vers above mentioned, and the Baltic, more 

particularly from Hamburgh, Lubeck, Bre- 
men, Stetin, Cc. and by land with Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and Holland. The 
Germans in general are warlike, robuſt, bar- 
dy, and brave, well-ſhaped, tall, and ſturdy; 
and both gentry and commonalty are very fond 


of the army. Their country is often the ſeat | 


of war, as ger 1762, the men cos 
vering the face of 
in the numerous bodies and combined 
ſtrength of the empire, France, Auſtria, Swe- 
den, Ruſſia, Sc. againſt the king of Prudia 
and his allies of England, Hanover, Heſſe, | trifle 


ar Roger Bacon of Ox-: 


it like legions of Jocuſts, | 


_ Brunſwic,'&c, The ciergy are generally good 


| ſcholars, ſolemn preachers, and ſolid writers, 
= in morality. or divinity, though 
— too n and they are affable to 


ERME, 8. [Fr.'g ermen, Lat.] 2 ſprout. 
or ir hoot ; 3 that part which grows and ſpreads. 
by Made out of the germe or treadle of the 
© egg.” Brown, In Botany that part of a 
ſower or plant which contains the ſoed. 

| GER'MEN, 8. [germen, Lat.] a young! 
from or ſhoot 3 a ſhooting or ſprouting ſeed. 


All germens ſpilt at once.“ Shai, See 


erme. | 
To GER'MINATE, V N. [ germinatus, 


of germino, Lat.] to ſprout, bud, inet, or 
Har - GERMINA'TION, s. [Fr.] the aft of 


Vo 


4 


1 


OERUND, 8. phi Li 6. e 
Fr.] in the Latin grammar, à ver 255 
ending in di, do or 4 and governing — 
like a verb. In Engliſh, we have no 

GESTATION. 2 eee, Lat. the att 
of bearing the young in t e womb. 

To GESTYCULATE, V. N. [geflicularar, 
e pa Lat, gefliculer, Fr.] to make odd 

ESTICULA TION, 5. [Fr. gebar, | 
o c 

Lat nc the throwing the arms or limbs — 
ſo as to form odd and antic poſtures; . ad 


poſture. 
| GE'STURE Fr, geftus Lat * 
the poſtures or Se Jo, Fr. af a perſon's 


— z any movement or motion of the 


0 > GE'STURE, „. 
one's delivery with action, wes or moti- 
on of the body. « It is not orderly read, 
© nor 8 eftured as beſeemeth.”” Hooker. 
ET, V. A. to procure, or acquire; 
to — by force or ſeizure; to attain by ſuc» 
ceſs; to win z to poſſeſs; to beget; to ac» 


——— — SC 
To becons y ry bs? oper dr not be- 
fore. Bathes and gets drunk.” Dryd. To 
get off, to eſcape danger, To get over, to fur- 
mount, or conquer; to ate one's felf 
from any obſtacle or impediment which hin- 
ders from action, or involves the mind in 
perplexity. Ty go ap, t. frown © feat; os 
a bed. 


GET'TER, 8. one that procures gr obtains; 
one who begets. 

GET'TING, S. the act of obtaining. In 
Commerce, gain or profit, 

GEW'GAW, S. „Brit. to be 
4 Gegaf. Sax. trifles} a fhouy, empty 
a bauble, or ſplendid play-thing. 
GEW'GAW, Adj. ſplendidly trifling ; 
thongh ſhowy and gaudy, yet of no value. 
a See the poor grogawo happineſs of Felicia- 

no. 

| GHAST'FUL, Adj. [of gaft, Sax. and ful, 

Sax. ; 3 melancholy. 
GHAST'LINESS, S. horror appearing 

on the countenance 3 diſmal palenefs ; ke a 


GHAST'LY, Adj. like a ghoſt 3 with hor- 
ror and dread painted on the countenance; 
dreadful; horrible ; ; hocking, © Mangled with 
© obaſtly wounds. M. x 


HAST'NESS, S. beineſe] 
« Do you pris th gh oft © ge 
Shak. 
GHER' KIN, $ RY þ rate, e a cucum- 


ber] a EE CC k yo A 
GHOST, S. Sax. a pectre, or 
* len, $ 


81 


foirit. Chef; Belg. gen, Teut. ] the foul of 
Kor ; KN or 9 aſter the death of 
a perſon. When joined with Holy, it implies 
the third perſon of che Holy Trinity, otherwiſe 
termed the ſpirit, as this wurd licewiſe ſigni- 
fies. To give up the ghoſt, is to expire; to die; 
or to yield our ſoul into the hands oß him that 
„ e e 4 
To GHOST, V. A. to appear to a perſon 
aſter death; to haunt, / ** Julius Czfar--- 
« who, at Philippi, the good Brutus ged. 


Shak. | 
 GHO'STLINESS, S. ſpiritualneſs; the 
quality relating to the ſpirit or to the ſoul. 
GHO'STLY, Adj. aua, or relating to 
the ſoul. ; 
SI ANT, S. [grart, Fr. gigas, Sax. Lat. 
and Gr, of u, the earth, and 3 ½m⁰, Gr. 


earth] a perſon of uncommon height of ſta- 
ture; it is noted that the ideas of pride, bru- 
tality, and wickedneſs are aſſociated with this 
word, both in our own language and that of- 
Scripture. 7 8 | 
GIANTESS, S. [of giant, and e > 2 fe- 
minine termination from the Saxons] a wa- 
man of more than natural height; a woman 
taller than the reſt of her ſex naturally are. 
GIANT-LIRE, or GIANTLY, Adj. 
reſembling a giant in tallneſs; any thing of 
enormous bulk, -r exceeding great, | 
To GIB'BER, V. N. from jabber, ac- 
_ eording to Johnſon] to {| in an articulate 
or unintelligible manner. 
GIB'BERISH, S. cant; the private lan- 
guage of rogues, gypſies, Sc. Words de- 
rived from no language, and having no mean - 


ing. Sad 1 5 
GIB'BET, S. [Fr. guibeta, Ital.] a gal- 
lows; or a ro whereon malefactors are 
executed, or hung in chains; any perpendicu- 
lar beams croſſed at the top. : F | 
To GIB'BET, V. A. to hang or expoſe 
on a gibbet; to hang upon a beam, which 
croſſes another, ſanding upright. \ _ 

GIBBO'SITY, S. [gibbeſite, Fr.] the 
quality of riſing in a bump, or a protube- 
rance, above the reſt of a ſurface; a promi- 
nence z convexity, © The gibbeſty of the 
« interjacent water. Ray. 

GIB/BOUS, S. [pgibbeux, Fr, gibbus, Lat.] 
ſwelling or riſing above the other parts of a 
ſorface ; convex; riſing in knobs; crook- 
backed. | 
_ To GIBE, v. N. [gaber, old Fr.] to ſneer 
in a contemptuous manner; to deride; to 
mock ; to tw at with ſcorn; to taunt. 

GIBE, S. a taunt; ſneer or expreſſion of 
ridicule joined with contempt. 

GITBER, S. a ſneerer; one who ridicules 
or ſneers another. „ 

I'BINGLY, Adv. in a contemptuous, ri- 
diculing, or ſneering manner. 


* 
1 , 0 
- 


x 


. + 
of a fowl, particularly: thaſe-of 2. duck on 


conſiſing of · the head or neck, part 


GFBRALT AR, S. a famous ſea- port and 
fortreſs of Andaluſia, in Spain at the mouth 
of the Streights of its name, lying between 
the Atlantic ocean, and the. Mediterranean 
ſea, The Moors call it Gebal- Tarif, that is, 
the mount of Tarif, a; mocriſh general, who: 
about, the eighth century landed here, with 
three African princes in order to conquer 
Spain; from which its preſent name ſeems. 
compounded. It is the Calpe er Calpia of 
the ancients, as being ſituated at the foot of 


of the 


the famous mountain of that name, the 


to beget, being uſually called the ſons of the | 3 a 
ſixteen miles N. of Avila or. Ceuta, the other, 


on the oppoſite ſhore of Africa. The town 
of Gibraltar is neither - large nor beautiful; 
yet on account of its fortifications. is reckoned 
the key of Spain; and is furniſhed with the 
neceſſary artillery for its defence. It is built 
upon a rock, in a peninſola, to which, on 


incloſed by high ſteep hülle, au to be almoſt 
inacceſſible that way. It hath but two gates 
on that ſide, and as many towards the ſea, 
Acroſs this iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn 


ſon of Gibraltar from having any intercourſe 


with the country: yet nay drm ee clans. 
— — 
bulwark properly fortified, In July . 2704, 
— Sootras the Engliſh and Dutch, 
under the. command of Sir George Rooke, 
after bombarding the. town for. two days, 
obliged the marquis de Salines, who was then 
the governor, to furrender. The Spaniards 
attempted» its recovery that ſame year, when 
it ſtood out à memorable fiege under the 


occaſion about 4 or 500 of the enemy having 
in the night crept up the rack which covers 


morning. The Spaniards finding that nei- 

ther ſieges nor negotiations availed any thing, 
ceded it to Great Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. They again made an at- 
tempt in 1727; but were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, after lying before it ſeveral months. At 
this time they attempted to blow up the rock, 

but found it. impracticable ;. and to this day it 
continues in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, Since 
that time it has been more ftrongly fortified, 


to it; ſo that the place is rendered impregnable 
by any other means, than treachery or ſur- 


GIB'LET, S. [gible!, Sax. ] the offal parts 


Yu = 


are cut off - they are 


a fortified line, in order to prevent the garri- 


prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt. Upon which 


the town, were driven down headlong next 


new works and improvements being daily added: 


the land- ſide, is only a narrow paſſage between. 
- | the rock and the ſea, but that walled, ant 
fortifeed both by art and nature, being there ſo 1 


- 


priſe (for ſtarved it cannot be,. whilſt our fleet of 
{hn ſupply it), Hence the Spaniards —_ 
. 2 » 


a 


0 Seville Lat. 36 deg, 21 min. N. long, 6 deg. 


they pleaſed, the parliament, after a narrow 
ĩaſpection into the affair, have erected the 


. 8 without Readineſs, or forethought; ; 
. / ral; 


: caution,- ſteadineſs, or 


becauſe given, or implanted in our nature, not 


Gro | 
become ridiculous in attempting k by formal |; 
1 are people of all nations, as 

ks, Jews „and Moors, The garriſon is con- ¶ trifles. 


fined nel Fe very narrow / limits, the ground of: 
yu produces hardly any thing; > that all 
proviſions are brought them either from 
ngland, or from Ceuta on the Barbary coaſt, 
e toad of Gibraltar is neither ſafe againſt 
6— 5 woman 

or. g of ve t ma 
13 on their ſides for carcening, The-freights 


are twenty-four miles long, and about fifteen; | 


broad; through, which ſety a current from the 
Atlantic occean into the Mediterranean, and 
for the ſtemming of it, a briſk gale is requir- 
ed Since ſeveral notorious opprefiions have nam 
been committed by our military governors of 
Gibraltar, who uſed to exact, and do what 


town into a body corporate, the civil power 


— lodged in its magiſtrates. It lies 
miles S. W. of Cadia, and eighty. $; of 


85 By, Adv. with the appearance of 
external things; turning round, though at 
reſt,” with a ſwimming in the head. Figu- 


bn, Adj. „ Sax. having a 
ſwimming in the „whereby — 
things, though at reſt; — Mhoyes turn round; 
changeable; inconſtant; unſteady; herdleſs; ; 
elated too much with ſucceſs or praiſe. 

GID'DY: - BRAINED, Adj. cordubes | 
ee ; raſn; or undertaking a thing 
without: weighing its conſequences. 

GID'DY-HEADED, Adj withourthought, 


conſtancy, 
'GID'DY-PACED,-: Adj. moving like: one 
that has a fwimming in the head; raſh; heed- 
leſs; tre « Of theſe more briſk and 
15 „ -paced times. Shak, 


S.  [Sax.-giof,, Il.. ga 
3 8 2 
to the Deity, an offering, or oblation. Any 
power, or 


Run.] 


acquired by art. He who has the gift of ri- 
* dicule.“ Spe, No. 291. 
 GIF'TED, Adj. given, or beſtowed ; not 
acquired by labour. With my heaven ified 
«« ſtrength. Milt, Endowed with extraordi- 
wers. 


Nary po F 
GIG, S. [kvgel, Tent. koghel, Belg. a Ball.] | 


a ſmall top made of horn, which is kept ſpinning: 
— AGENT it with a leather'thong, ara dry” 


An- ric, 85 Ceigantis, genitive of gi-] More 
fer ns, Lat ] reſembling a giant; of an enormous 
4 lace, 


F nnn exceedingly wicked. 


the plant called ground-ivy, 


. . r 
- 7 14 1 A 22 * * >. » as. eh * K Pp * " RE wr 4 


GIN 
To GIGGLE, V. N. ftheg is promnunted 
mel to be inclined to laugh; to laugh at 


. 618 L ER, S. [the pizpronovnced, handÞ 
n 


e who burſts into — — at the leaſt trifle; 
65 vg 22 3 25 
5 Lgeagl, AX, & Belg. gi 
Jet; Scot. ] a, wanton, laſcivious girl. * 
be the, pillage of a gig/ar wench.“ Shak, 
GO, S, [Fr. gigetto, Ital.] the hip 
oint. 
To GILD, V. A. [preter gilded, or  gile}.to 
waſh over with. li 56 cover with lea- gold; 


5 brighten, To gil over, to recommend a 
— hide its defects byſome additional ops 


| ll. k, S. one who covers the furſaceo 
any body with gold 3a eoin valued from one 
ſhilling and ſixpence to two ſhillings, from 
gbield, Dan. geld, Teut. money. 
GILIYING, S. gold laid or ftuckon any ſur- 
face, by way of ornament; the act of covering 
eike,. [gil, Ill. a <!eft, or chink, a apull 
5 7 C. or 
Span. gula, Lat. 1 the apertures on each fide of 
the head of a fiſh, which they breathe. thro'; 
inſtead of their mouths/ as is Sbſerved” by 


—— 


Plin. I. 9. c. 8. the former of-whom gives us 
a ſhort but admirable deſeription of their con- 
ſtruction. The red flap which hangs down 
from the beals of a fowl z or fleſhy excreſcence 
under the chin of à man; a liquid meaſure, 
containing the fourth part of a pint; a e- 
man or female companion. Each Fack 
with. his gil.“ Ben Johnſon, In Botany, 
Likewiſe ale 
wherein ground ivy has been ——— 
GILLY-FLOWER, 


In] in Botany, the dianthus, under which genus 
are included pinks, carnations, and the ſweet- 


william. 


GILF, 8, [from gil i] gold laid on any ſur- 
face. Figuratively, golden ſhew or ſplendor. 
When thou waſt in hy git and thy per- 


4 cc fume, * 
peculiar talent and faculty, ſo ealled 


GILT, Part. of 
GIM, Adj. im, . a jewel, or 
ſtone} neat; rucez well dreſſed: an old 


B. 
; GIM'CRACK, or GIMCRANK, S. 2 
[gl piece of mechaniſm, more curious than 
uſef 


ul, 
GIM'LET, S. a borer with a kind of worm. 
| or ſerew at the end. 
GIM MER, S. [See Gimmal] a movement; 
a part of a machine ; machinery, *©* The 
« gimmers of the world hold together,- not ſa; 
* much by geometry, as natural magic,” 


GIMP, 8. » kind of alk vin, or open 


Galeng de uſu partum, 1, 6. c. 9. and by 


8. [corrupted from, 
| F#h-floxwer, ſo called from the month it blows 


2 GIN, 


FOE BOWS" "TOE 


= # \ 
P —— — F — 


ny, the herb turnſole. 


Sax. gengebro, or Yenzero, Cong gn 


to bind round; #0 faſten by bin 


81 


' GN, 8. Lcontracted from engine] à trap 
-wrinars; 2 pump worked by wheels; a di- 
Rilled liquor drawn from juniper-berries, 
Sc. contracted from Ee as 

eke. N 


GIN'GER, S. 
zinziber, Lat.] an aromatic <A 2 a y ellow 
eolour, à very hot and pungent taſte, uſed in 
cookery as a ſpice, — apothecaries as a medi- 
cine, In Botany, it is ſtyled by Linnevs, 


GIN'GERBREAD, S. a kind of bread 


the amonum. 


made of flour ſweetened with treacle, and 
ſurround as with a girdle, 


mixed with ginger, 
- GIN'GERL 
becauſe weaker 


and aromatic ſeeds. 


V\ Adv, re, Sax, younger; 
an alt who are mote ad 


vanced in years]-in a ſoft, tender, cautious, 


and flow manner. What is't that yours 
< took up fo gingerly,”* Shak, 

Sin Gens, 8. caution, tendernets, | 
er flightneſs in handling, for- fear of hurt- 
ing or ſoiling ; niceneſs, 

GIN'GIVAL, Adj. [ gingiva, Lat. we 
ame! belonging to the gums, “ The oc-| 
—— appulſe, eſpecially the gingival.” o_ 


4 ' GINGLE, V. N. 
found] to have u ſharp noiſe, applied to that 


formed from che 


ory 


eſt piece of timber in a floor; its ends are 
faſtened into the fenniah or breaft-ſummers,' 
and ſupport the Wa which are framod into 


it. 


GIRDLE, S. [ge 
Belg. gurtel, Teut. 
drawn round the waiſt, and tied or buckled 
ah inclofure or cifeurference. © Within the 

c girdle of theſe walls.“ Shak, The-equatory, 


gyrdl, Sax. 


a great (circle ſurrounding the world like 2 


girdle,  * Under the girdle of the world,” 
Bac. 


babes girdling one another.“ Shak, To in- 


cloſe, ſhut in, or inviron. O thou wall 


« = rule in thoſe wolves. Shak. 
| r 


Her waiſt 
IRDLER, S. one who makes belts or 
81 es. 
GIRL, S. a ng. female, or woman 
lied to one nh: is playful, giddy, and 
oughtleſs, not arrived to years ears of di ſcretion, 
or not acting with that reſerve which a per- 
on of difcretion ought; 
GIR'LISH, Adj. like a girl, or one who 


is not arriyed to years of diſcretion ; Wenn 


made by ſeveral pieces of money ſhook toge-| playful, 


ther ; to ſhake pieces of money or metal Re | 


ther, ſo as to make them ſound. 

GIN GLE, S. the found made by ſeveral 

pieces of money or metal ſhook together; the 

found made by ſeveral words or periods end- 

ing with the ſame letters or ſyllables, | 
GIN*NET, S. [ye Gr.] a nag, a mule, 


or degenerated breed. From hence ſome ge 


rive, but erroneouſly, a Spaniſh gennet, im- 
rly written for ginnet, 1 
GINGLYMUS, S. [Lat, hue, Gr. 


= hinge] in Anatomy, a kind of articulation, 


N . whoſe motion reſembles that of a 
Nge. ; 
GIP*'SY, S. [corrupted from Egyptian] a 
vagabond, of a natural particular dark com- 
plexion, ho pretends to tell future events by 
palmeftry or phyſiognomy. Figuratively, uſed 
to imply a perſon of a dark complexion ; or 
a woman of great _— and cunning, 
GIRA SOLE, S. { E U. Fr.] in Bota- 


Jewelling, the opal 
Kone. 
To GIRD, v. A. [preter girded ; or girt] 


inding round ; 
to inveſt; or Tloath; to incloſe; to incirele; z 
« The Nyſcian ifle---gire with the river 
« Triton.” Par. Reg. 

GIRD, S. a twitch, or pang, alluding to 
the pain or ſenſation cauſed by a girdle drawn 
tight on a ſudden. © Conſcience by this 
means is freed from many fearful girds and 
& twinges, which the atheiſt feels. Tilhbe/. 

GIR DER, S. in aan, the larg- 


4 


ful, giddy, or choughtleſs manner, N 
to females. 
GIRT, participle 


« pirts the globe. Tickel, 

GIRT, S. [from girt, the verb, or yird, 
gurt, Beig.] a band which goes under or 
round a horſe's belly, and faſtens the ſaddle, 
or a burthen on its back, In Surgery, a cir- 


cular bandage with a bolſter in the middle. 
„The moſt common bandage is by that of 


aan 1 


band by hich 
horſe ; the circumference or meaſure. of a 


ird, the verb] the 


perſon” s waiſt, ſo called becauſe found by 


means of a girt or band put round it. 


To GIRTH, V. A. to put on or bind 


with a girth, 
To GIVE, V. A. [preter. gave, partici- 


ple paſſive, given] to-preſent, or confer on 
another without receiving any thing in ex- 
change; to tranſmit, communicate, or im- 
part from one's ſelf to another by hand, 


ſpeech, or writing; to aſſign; to put into a 
perſon's poſſeſſion ; to confign. To 2 for, to 

exchange one thing for another. ive car, 
to liſten, or attend to what a on ſays. 


Where he gave no car. Bac. To give 


Tay, to yield without reſiſtance, or denial. 
To offer. To give no offence,” * 


any . or 7 


To GIRDLE, V. A. to encompaſs and 
« The gentle 


ELT, 8. a belt worn round 


or giddy. 2 
GIRLISHLY, Adj in à wanton, play- 


of Gird. OY 

To GIRT, V. A. ode ird. Johnſon 
lays it is an improper word] to gird; to ſur- 
round or encircle. © The radiant line that 


e e fad) le is faſtened upon a 


T7 


GLA - 5 GLA 


% Giuen to pleaſure,” Bacon, Uſed with | niſhy or ſmear with the white of an egg :,uſed 
away, to make over, to transfer to another, | by book-binders, | 
5 7 to out, to proclaim ; publiſh z or uttar; GLA'MORGANSHIRE, 8. one of the 
ſpread a falſe report or rumour. Uſed with | counties of South Wales, It lies partly in the 
up, to refign, quit, yield, abandon, or de- dioceſe of St. David's, and partly in that of 
liver. To grow moi; to melt; to thaw, Llandaff, and is a maritime county, having the 
Uſed with in, to retreat; to give way; to go | Severn ſea, or Briſtol channel, on the 8. 
back. The Scots battalion was forced to | Monmouthſhire on the E. Carmarthenſhire 
« give in.” Hay. Uſed with into, to com-| on the W. and Brecknockſhire on the N. IT 
ply with; to aſſent to; to yield to. Uſed | is probably enough conjectured, to have for- 
with off, to ceaſe, - Uſed with over, to ceaſe | merly belonged to ſome prince or abbey of the 
from an act. To give out, to ceaſe from a | name of Morgan: others derive it from Mor 
conteſt; to yield. Uſed with 2vay, or place, or Muir, ſignifying the ſea, as it lies along 
to yield without refiſtance; to fall back or] that of the Severn, Templeman reckons its 
make room. | length forty-five miles, and breadth twenty- 
 -GIV*ER, S. one that lets another have aj one. Others make its dimenſions fomething 
thing without receiving any thing in return, | greater, It is divided into ten hundreds, as 
I ZAR, S. [gefer, Fr. gigeria, Lat. J many market-towns, and eighteen pariſhes, 
a ſtrong muſculous ſtomach in birds, wherein] in which are reckoned ſixteen rivers, . and 
their meat, by means of ſtones which they | about 53,000 inhabitants. The air on the 
_ ſwallow, is ground in pieces, as if in a mill, | N. fide, where it is mountainous, is ſharp, 
To grumble in the gizzard, is applied to thoſe | from the long continuance of the ſnow ; but 
who are diſſatisfied or diſcontented. on the S. fidg it is mild; the country being 
_ GLACIA'TION, 8. [ glacies, Lat. ice, more level, more populous, and bearing large 
lacer, Fr.] the act of turning into ice; ice. | crops of corn, and very ſweet graſs. Sheep 
Hail, which is alſo'a g/aciation,”” Brown, | and cattle abound in all parts of it, there be- 
' GLA'CIS, S. Fr.] in fortification, a ſlap- | ing fruitful valleys among the mountains, that 
ing bank, | | yield very good paſture, Its other commodi- 


© GLAD, Adj. [glade, pled, Sax. glad, Dan. | ties are lead, coals, fiſh, and butter. The 
gladur, Rin, pla, — of ” Iſl, to 4 I 


principal rivers are the Rhywny or Remny, 
the Taffe, the O , the Avon, the Cle- 
daugh, and the Tave. Formerly this ſhire 
was fortified with abundance of caſtles, moſt 
of which have long ſince fallen to decay. It 
] ſends but two members to parliament ; name- 
ly, a knight of the ſhire, and a burgeſs for 
the town of Caerdiff. This county begiap 
South Wales, which extends itſelf from 
mouth of the Avon weſtward, to the Biſhop 
and his Clerks, rocks ſo called, which lie off 
St. David's in Pembrokeſhire; and from 
thence runs north to Aberdovy. On its 
coaſt are ſeveral ſmall harbours and ports, 
principally. for ſhipping off their coals and pro- 
vigons ; both which are exparted in great 
quantities; the firſt to all the coafts of De- 
vonſhire, Samerſetſhire, and Cornwall, and 
ſome to Ireland; and the ſecond article they 
ſend to Briſtol, particularly butter, ſalted and 
barrelled up, as that of Suffolk and Yorkſhire 
is ſent to London. | 
_ GLANCE, S. [glants, Belg. glantz, Teut,] 
a ſudden ſhoot or beam of light or ſplendor; a 
ſtroke or dart of light. A en 
To GLANCE, V. A. [glantzen, Teut. ] to 
ſhoot a ſudden ray of light or ſplendor; to fly 
off, or to ftrike, in a ſloping manner, Yſed 
with at, to hint at, or cenſure a perſon's faults 
by ſome oblique hints. Uſed with exe, to take 
a quick, ſlight, or tranſient view; to view ob- 
lquely. © Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes,” 
bak. * 5 


8 5 
Cr 


GLADE, 8. [g. Dan.] a lawn ar 
opening in a waod ; a paſſage through a wood 
made by lopping off the branches of trees, 
LADEN, or GLA'DER, 8. [pladius, 
Lat.] ſwordgraſs. In Botany, a general name 
of plants with a broad blade. | | 
- -» GLADIA'TOR, S. [Lat. gladeateur, Br.] 
za perſon who uſed to fight with a naked 
ſword-in the publick ſhews at Rome, Figu- 
ratively, a prize fighter; or ſword player. 
SLAD Ly, Adv. in a joyful or chearful 


manner. | e 
SLADNEssS, S. a ſenſation of joy er de- 
light, ariſing at the proſpe& of ſucceſs, or 
the actual poſſeſſion of good. 

_ . - GLAD'SOME, Adi. delighted; pleaſed. 

_ +. ,GLAD'SOMELY, Adv. with iome ſenſa- 
tion of delight or pleaſure, _ * 
_ - "GLAD'SOQMENESS, S. gaiety; a ſlight ſen- 

ſation of joy or delight. 
- *GLAIRE, 8. glare, Sax. glaire, Fr.] 
the white of an ogg; a kind of halbert. 


if 


. 
„ 


— 
— 
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* 


* 
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| Anatomy, a fo ſpongy fu * work Wich 


* GLANDIFEROVS, Ag, [of lan, lam, Lat. 
an acorn, and fero, 
corns, maſt, or fruit like acorns, 


plied in the plural, to Genify what are 


hed... Kalles with fiery. glare.” Par. Leſt. 


vehement fire, tranſparent to the fight, due- D 


"Gi 


Botany, the Falſola. 


dr Wines. 


© LA 
GLANC/INGLY, Adv. in an oblique 


manner; tranſiently, 
GLAND, S. [Fr. glans, Lenidis; Lat. In 


ſerves to ſeparate a particular Humour from, 
the blood. int 
GEAN'DERS, S. in Fartiery, a running 
of corrupt matter from the noſe, differing i in, 
colour, according to the degree of malignity. | 


Lat. to bear] ing a. 


GLAN'DULE, S. [Fr. glandula, Lat] 
in Anatomy, a ſmall gland ; e 


ly called the almonds of the'ear. | 
SL ANDULO'SITY, S, collection 'f 
glands. 6] 
"*GLAN/DULOUS, Adj. a hb 


R 


ON 2 variety of the common hawthorn, froth 
which it differs in flowering twice u year z' be- 
cauſe, in mild ſeaſons, it often flowers in No- 
vember or December, and again at the uſun! 


time with the eee fort: the Roriestgld of . 


[ens tay, as cenſured Ty Me neocons 

as day, are cenſured as ridic 

28 having no foundation. a 

ö LAUCO MA, S. [Lat. of [7) 

or uuns, Gr. in! Medicine, r apr, 
e'cye.- 


To'GLAZE, v. A. to farnith SA 


with ighfs5 to cover with a ſubſtance reſem- 


gun. glaſs, like that with which potters co- 
ver cheir earthen ware, porcelain, Sc. To 
cover or overlay with 1 
< Sorrow's eye glazed 'with Toe.” a 


GLA'ZIER, 8. one whole trade is to 
or make glaſs windows, According to Willi- 


landuleſus, Lat.] pertaining, fituated in, or 
Tories the ——— of the glands. 

To GLARE, V. N. [plaeren, Belg.] 
mine ſo bright as to dazzle the eyes, Alſo d 
ſhine with a luſtre too much laboured, ap- 
plied to writings, Toflaſh. * Every eye 

. -lar'd lightning.“ Milt, 

GLARE, S. an overpowering, or dazzli 
Iuſtre; a fierce piercing look. © A Hon n 


GLARE'OUS, Adj. Tpleirax, Fr. | 
'reaſus, Lat. See Clare] confiſting of viſcous; 
and tranſparent matter like the white of an 


AR NC. Part. of glare] flagrant; ; 
enormous, applie to any very great crime. 

GLASS, S. [glas, Sax. Zl, Belg.] an 
artificial ſubſtance made by fuſing or melting 
fixed ſalts, flint, and fand together, with a 


tile when hot, but not malleable; a'glaſs veſ- 
ſel of any kind, particularly a cup, with a 
foot, to drink out of: hence, figuratively, 
it is uſed for that quantity of liquor, which 
ſuch a veſſel contains, as a glaſs 4 vine, A 


glaſs to view one's face in; a 3 or |. 
J 


a glafs to view diſtant or near o with; a 
wats made uſe of for meafuring time, by 
means of ſand which runs through a ſmall 
aperture, and called an hour-glaſs. 

To GLASS, S. V. to ſee as inaglaſs; to 
cover with, or caſe in glaſs; to glaze. 
GLASS/-GAZING, Adj, finical ; or of- 
ten contemplating bimfelf in a looking-ylaſs. 
* A e. ſuper-ſerviceable, finical 
Shak. 


GLASS' HOUSE, 8. a houſe where glaſs is 
made and manufadtoti.”: 
GLASS'WORT, 'S: [from glas, Sax;] in 


CLASS, Adj. partaking of the nature of 
glaſs ; reſembling glaſs in ſmoothneſs, luftre, or 


25 CLAS'TENBURY-THORN, S. in Ecta- 


am of Malmeſbury, they were rſt intro- 


Durham, 
GLEAM, S. hen] A ſudden 
and tranfient th — r kuftre ; 3 
braglttneſs, 


To'GLEAM, v. x. to ſhine with adden 
and tranſient flaſhes; to thine, 

GLEA'MY, Adj. flaſhing ; darting ſudden 
and tranſtent Aakhies z vf light. 


To GLEAN, v. A. I pronounced gien] to 


Tolle what is ſcattered y thoſe who carry in 
a harveſt; to gather any thing thinly ſcattered < 
to collect from different places in a book, or 
from different authors. | 


degrees, and Hborious application. 
« * mage of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs,”* 


GLEAN'ER, S. one who zathers after the 
reapers; one Who gathers any thing lowly and 


FROM in the fame book or from a variety of 
authors. 

GLEAN/ING, 9, the act of picking 
corn ſcattered by the huſbandmen; the 21K 
d labo- 


of gathering any ching Now 
Hifferent 


riouſly; the act of collecting 


book. 
GLEBE, 8 
foll ; land. in 
piece of ſtone or earth, n contain 
ing ſome metal or mineral, In Law, church 
and 
' GLE'BOUS, Adj. abounding in clods. 

oY GLE'BY, Ad. abobnding in clods, Tigu- 

ratively, fertile, or fruitful, * Diftus'd o er 
« virtue's pleby land.“ Prior. 


ide, Lat.]. 4 dedy turf 5 


“ ſhall not eat the glade. Deutr. 
LEE, S. Iglie, Sax.] joy or mirth. * Is 
10 Blouzelindaead ? ? Farewell ay 25 Gy. 


1 * LEE. 


duced into this iſland by Benedi®t, Biſhop "oF 


GLEAN, 8. x collection mate by Now 
(C he 


laberiouſly; one Who egllects from different 


authors, or from Effevent W in the Rae, 


_— Hiftory, A clod, or — 


'GLEDE, S. ¶ glida, Sax.] Ke. * | 


| qualities in the furface ; formed ſo as to be 
eafily moved. Voluble, applied to ſpeech. 


| y- baſtard's braves, and Charles's plikes,” 
Bat. 
To GLIWMER, V. N. [ glinmer, Dan.] 


+ eivable glimmering of the Jewiſh rites in 
* Fe” Swift," « "_—_ 
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BSLEPFUL; Ad, full of joy; gay; cheat- 


Fol, © Every thing doth 


4 
make a gef boaſt.” | tranſient 1 


. was 
| thing glimpſe they ran.“ Par. Loft, A 


rej a ſhort and tranſitory view, 


© Now by glimpſe diſcern Ithuriel. Par, 


Bal. 3 . 5 i 
GLEEK, 8. Jeg, Sax.] a muſician, Le. A ſhort fleeting enjoyment. . That 


No monèy, but the gleet; I'll give you the | © I ſhould know phi 
4 minftrel. Shak, © * 


ſe of delight. Prior. 
A faint reſemblance or likeneſs, © No man 


To GLEER, V. A, [ Iigman, Sax.] to | © hath a virtue that he has not a glimpſe of. 


ſneer; to mimick; tv dro 
“ or palling at this gentleman,” Shak. 

To GLEEN, V. N. 3 a corruption 
of gleam] to ſhine with heat, or poliſn. Hard 
« phlening armour,” Prior. 


LEET, S. the flowing or dripping of 


a humour from any wound. - Uſually applied 
to a flux of thin humour from the urethra. 
To GLEET, V. N. to drop ſlowly, or 
©0ze with a thin humour, Figuratively, to 
run ſlowly, * Oleet down the rocky caverns,” 
ne, 
LEE'TY, Adj. reſembling a gleet, Thin 
and ſanious, applied td hutnours, | 
GLEW, S. [gew, Brit. glu, Brit.] a 
viſcid, tenacious matter, uſed as a cement to 
join divers things together. The common 
ew is made of the ſkins or hides of beaſts: 
ſh glew is made of the mucilaginous parts 
of a large fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruſſian 
ſeas, and is what we call Ying-glaſe b | 
GLIB, Adj. [g/is, Iſl. ſmooth, glid, Sax. 
Nippery] ſmooth ; ſlippery; withont any ine- 


= on the clergy how glib his tongue ran. 
Swift. | p 
GLIB, S. a thick curled buſh of hair 
hanging down over the eyes, worn by the an- 
cient Iriſh, 5 
- -GLIB'LY, Adv. [from glis] ſmoothly; 
without any obſtacle. © Slide giibly into de- 
traction.“ Gov. of the Tongue, 
GLIB'NESS, S. ſmoothneſs; flipperineſs, 
Volubility, or eafineſs of motion, applied to 
the tongue. | 
To GLIDE, V. N. [ giidan, Sax. ] to flow or 
paſs gently, ſmoothly, or without any tumult; 
to move ſmoothly and ſlowly along. 
SLIDE, S. a lapſe; a ſliding motion; the 
act of pafling ſmoothly, _ 
GLIKE, S. ſneer, or ſcoff. © The 


to ſhine faintly ; to afford a faint light. 
GLIM"MER, S. a faint ſplendor, or dim 
light; a foſſil, lodged in ſparry and ſtony bodies, 
Jo called from its ſhining, 
GLIMMER'ING, S. an imperfe& view. 
* Got a glimmering who they were.“ Wotton. 
A faint reſemblance a trace. There was a 


bit. 
"GLIMPIE S. a weak, faint light ; a ſud- 
ven, or quick flaſhing - light. Light as the 


: 


upon. Gleking 


Shak, | 
To GLIS'TEN, V. N. ; Sax. 
to ſhine with luſtre 1 * J 

GLIS TER, S. See Cher, which is the 
moſt proper ſpelling. x 

To GLITTER, V. N. [ plitenan, glittini- 
an, Sax. ] to ſhine with luftre, or pohſh ; to 
gleam; to appear pompous and ſplendid. 
* The moſt glitrering temptations to diſcord,” 
Dec. of Piety. 
GLIT'TER, a luftre ; ſplendor; a ſhining 
or ſhowy brightneſs, 
GLIT'TERINGLY, Adv, with a ſhining 
or ſparkling Juftre. | 

To GLOAR, V. A, [ghren, Belg.] to 
ſquint; to look aſkew, | 
To GLOAT, V. N. [perhaps a corruption 
of gloar] to look ſide ways at a perſon; to caſt a 
Roſen glance at a perſon, © Her deluding eyes 
*© to gloat for you.” Rowe. | 
 GLO'BATED, Adj. formed in the ſhape 
of a globe, 
GLOBE, S. [Fr. globus, Lat.] a round 
body, having every part of its ſurface equally 
diftant from the center ; the earth ; a ſphere, 
in which the various regions of the earth, 
ſeas, &c. are depicted in their proper forms, 
magnitudes, fize, and fituations | 
GLO'BOSE, Adj. [globoſus, Lat.] round or 
ſpherical, © Than all this g/ob-ſecarth in plain 
e out ſpread,” Par. Loft, ' | | 
GLOBOY'STTY, S. roundnefs, | 
GLO'BOVUS, Adj. [globoſus, Lat.] round, 
" Large glabous irons fly, of his.” 

Bil. | | 
GLO'BULAR, Adj. Iglobulus, Lat. globrol, 
Brit.] round; in the form of a ſmall globe or 


here. | 
GLOBULA'RIA, S. [Lat. globulaire, Fr.] 
in Botany, the blue daiſy. It is ranged in the 
firſt ſe of Linnæus's fourth claſs, 5 
GLO'BULE, S. Fr. globævl, Brit. glabulus, 
Lat.] a ſmall particle of matter of a round or 
ſpherical form, applied to red particles of the 
blood, Ic. | 
GLO'BULOUS, Adj, in the form of a 
ſmall ſphere; round. | 
GLO'CESTER, or GLOU'CESTER, S. 
by the Britons called Coer-glcqp, i. e. fine city, 
and anciently by the Romans Glowun, a large, 
well-built and healthy place, the capital of the 
county of its nam:, It was fortified ; but 
after the reſtoration diſmantled by a& cf par- 
liament, on accoun: of the obſtinate reſiſtance 
it made ayairft the forces of king Charles I. 
It ſtands on the Sev ern, over which river is a 
| 6 large 
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large ſtone bridge, the firſt next the fea. 
It abounds with croſſes and ſtatues of the 
kings of England, The old houſes pro- 
jecting into the ſtreets, and its croſs hav- 
ing been pulled down by act of parliament, in 
1750, inſtead of the latter is a ſtatue of co- 


| lonel Selwyn, their member, who at his own 


expence made a very large reſervoir about half 
a mile off, through the trunk of which the 
water is brought into a ſquare baſon at its 
feet, and from thence conveyed into four ca- 
nals, one paſſing through each of the four 


great ſtreets that here interſect at right angles, 


and is the center of the city. But draughts 
by Mr. Rickets have been made of the curi- 
ous pieces of antiquity in the aforeſaid croſs, 
by order of the ſociety of antiquarians in Lon- 
don, To the vaſt number of churches and re- 
ligious foundations in this city, alludes the 
proverb, © As ſure as God is at Glouceſter,” 
This is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe cathedral 


is a venerable pile, with a handſome tower, 


and finely vaulted choir. On the N. fide lies the 
unfortunate king Edward II, Before the high 
altar, in the middle of the church, lies the 
equally unfortunate prince Robert, eldeſt ſon 
of William the Conqueror, after a miſerable 
life, and impriſonment of twenty-ſix years, 
by his brother William Rufus, in the caſtle 
of Caerdiff, Here is a whiſpering place, like 
the gallery in the cupola of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don. The cloiſters are very beautiful, and 
in the ſtyle of the chapel! in King's college, 
Cambridge. In the city are large remains of 
abbeys, both of black and white friars. The 
famous Strongbow, who ſubdued Ireland, lies 


in the chapter-houſe. It is governed by a 


mayor, and has alſo a high ſteward, Sc. Here 
are twelve companies, the maſters of which 
attend the mayor on all public occaſions, in 
their gowns and with ſtreamers, It has a 
large quay and wharf on the river, and a cuſ- 
tom houſe, The firſt proteſtant biſhop, Dr, 
Jaba Hooper was burnt in the cemitiry of 

is own cathedral, in the reign of queen Ma- 
ry. A mile or two off is Robin Hood's hill, 
both a pleaſant walk for the citizens, and 
from which the town is ſupplied with water; 
and not far off, at Laflington, are found the 
aftroites or ſtar- ſtones, about the breadth of 
a filver penny, and thickneſs of a half-crown, 
finely engraved by nature on the flat fide. By 
this city, the Rickning way runs from the 


| Severn's mouth into Yorkſhire. Glouceſter 
has given titles of Earl and Duke to ſeveral 


of the royal family : the laſt duke was queen 
Anne's ſon, who died in his minority, Juſt 
by 1s the litttle iſle of Alney, famous for the 
fingle combat fought hetween Edmund Iron- 
fide, and Canute the Dane, Its weekly mar- 
keis are on Wedneſday and Saturday, and 
a1 n ial fairs April 5, where is a great vent for 


_ $le-1e; july 5, September 28, and Novem- 


ber 28, for cattle and horſes, - It ſends two 
members te parliament, and lies ninety-four 
miles from London. 
GLO'CESTERSHIRE, or GLO'UCES- 


England. It is bounded on the E. by War- 
wickſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire z on 
the S. by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire ; on 
the N. by Worceſterſhire, and on the W. by 
Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire, Temple- 
man makes it ſixty-two miles in length, and 
thirty-fix in breadth ; though others reckon 
its dimenſions leſs, It contains one city, 
namely, that of its name, twenty-ſeven mar- 
ket-towns, and 280 pariſhes, The number 
of its inhabitants amounts to 162,568, who 
are repreſented by two knights of the ſhire, 
and two each for the city of Glouceſter, the 


is watered by ſeveral large rivers, as the Se- 
vern, the Wye, the Avon, the Ifis, the Le- 
den, the Frome, the Stroude, the Windruſh, 
and other ſmaller ſtreams, The air of this 
county is healthy throughout; but has a 
difference of ſoil, the eaſtern parts being 
hilly ; the weſtern woody ; but the middle 
enriched with a pleaſant and fruitful valley 
which laſt is much indented by the Severn, 
waſhing this country for forty miles together 
(ſeventy, including its windings) ; ſo that it 
brings neceſſaries from abroad, and gives the 
means of conveying the native commodities 
into foreign parts. This river in ſome places 
is two miles broad, and comes in with a tide 


from two to four feet high, carrying every 
thing before it, and overflowing its Sk, 
It is remarked, that the tides in it are largeſt 
one year at full moon, and next at the 


tides are higheſt, and another thoſe of the 
day. It abounds with all ſorts of grain, cat- 
tle, fowl, and game, with every thing that 


other counties produce, and as good in their 


kind; eſpecially bacon and cyder. And its 
rivers abound with fiſh ; as ſalmon in the Se- 
vern, together with lampreys and conger- 


eels. 


To GLO'MERATE, V. A. [plomeratus, 


of glomero, Lat.] fo gather ſeveral parts or 
es into a round body or ſphere, 


GLOMERA'TION, S. [glomeratie, Lat.] 


the act of forming ſeveral pry or bodies into 


a round ball or ſphere ; a body formed into a 


ball. 
GLOOM, S. | nay „ Sax, ] an imper- 
fect, faint, or obſcure light; ſullenneſs. 


To GLOOM, V. N. to ſhine obſcurelyg 
to be darkith, like the twilight; to be cloudy 3 
to be melancholy, dull, or ſullen. = 

GLOO'MINESS, S. want of light; duſ- 
kineſs ; darkiſhneſs ; diſmalneſs ; ſullenneſs ; 


ſadneſs, or melancholy, 


ooo 


TERSHIRE, S. an inland county o 


boroughs of Cirenceſter and Tewkeſbury. It 


called the boar; which rolls with a head 


change; and likewiſe one year the night- 
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SLoOoOᷣ, Adv. dimiy; withoilt per- 
fect light. Figuratively, ſullenly; with a 


blackiſh ; ſullen; melancholy ; ſad. 
dignified ; eſteemed an object worthy of be- 


alt to a tate of ſplendor, dignity, or glory. 
[gtorioſus, Lat. glo-| glov 


"I for the righteous'in heaven ; honour 


To GLORY, v. N. to boaſt in; to be 


Gr.] a comment, or explanation of the ſenſe 
pretation, or ſpecious explanation of the words 


purpoſe; a ſuperficial luſtre or brightneſs ap- 


ment,” or make remarks on the ſenſe of an 
| broad Rint; to palliate, or make a thing ap- 
pretation. You have the art to gloſs the 


« fouleſt cauſe.” Philips, To make the ſur- 
face of a thing ſhine; to embelliſh with a ſu- 
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an aſpect. How gloomily he look'd,” 


- GLOO'MY, Adj. obſcure ; imperfectly 
lightened ; having a faint light; dark or 


GLO RIED, Adj. illuſtrious ; honoured ; 


ing dented in. © Your once gloried friend,” 
Ait. 0 
GLORIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
giving glory, attributing honour, and render- 
g praiſe, ' e 
To GLO'RIFY, v. A. [ glorißer, Fr. glo- 
rifico, Lat.] to procure honour or praiſe to a 
perſon or thing; to pay honour or praiſe in 
worſhip; to extol; honour, or praiſe; to ex- 


LO RIOus, Adj. 


rieux, Fr.] in its primary ſenſe, haughty; 


proud; oſtentatious; or boaſting in any ad- 
vantage. They that are glorious muſt needs 
« be factious. Bac. Figuratively, adorned 
with glory; exalted to a ſtate of ſplendor and 
dignity ; noble; illuſtrious; excellent. 

-  GLO'*RIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to deſerve or confer both glory, dignity 
and praiſe; ilhuſtriouſly; nobly, 
LO Rx, S. fygbire, Fr. gloria; Lat. uſed 
by the antient poets as a word of one ſyllable, 
and pronounced glore]" praiſe or honour attri- 
buted in adoration or worſhip. In Scripture, 
a fate of ineffable ſplendor and felicity pre- 


raiſe ; fame; renown. © Glory is like a 
© circle in the water,” Shak, A ftate of 
fplendor, dignity, and magniſicence. Solo- 
“ mon in all his glory,” Matt, vi. 29. Luf- 
tre, or brightneſs, ' | WEE. 


proud of, Uſed with in. Let them look 
* they glory not ih'miſchief.”” Shak, 

To GLOSE, V. A. gleſan, Sax. ] to flat- 
ter z % whoudhy, 2752 5 149, 
LOss, 8. [Fr. ging, Sax. yiworn, 
of an author, Figuratively, a falſe inter- 
of an author, in order to ſerve a particular 
pearing on the ſurface of filk, or any ſmooth 
or poliſhed thing. | 
To GLOSS, V. N. [glaſſer, Fr.] to com- 
author; to make a ly remark, or give a 


pear right by ſome ſpecious reaſon or inter- 


perficial ſhew, uſed with over. © Ghſs'd 


o . 


a 


/ 


SLDVD | 
| GLOS'SARY, S. [glofſire, Fr. gh 
rium, Lat.] a dictionary explaining obſcure 
and — words. : 15 » 
CLOSSA'TOR, S. [ gloſſateur, Fr.] a 
writer of gloſſes, annotations, or comments. 
GLOSSER, S. [glaſſarius, low Lat.] one 
e egg the writings. of an author; a 
poliſher, & | e 
GLOS'SINESS, 8. [glyſung, Sax. ] the 
ſhining luſtre appearing on ſurtace of 
ſilk, or. any poliſhed bodies, p44 
GLOS'SY, Adj. having a ſhining and 
ſmoothly poliſhed ſurface. 3 3 2 
GLOVE, S. [gh Sax.] a covering warn 
upon the hands, either for luxury, or to 
them from the inclemency of the weather. 
To GLOVE, V. A. to cloath, or cover 
with a glove. «© Muft g/ove this hand. SA. 
CLOVER, 8. one who makes or | ſells 


es. | Fe" 
To GLOUT, V. N. to pout; to look ſuls 
len, or diſcover diſlike and diſcontent in the 
countenance. © Glouting with ſullen ſpight. 
To GLOW, V. N. [glowan, Sax,] to be 
heated ſo as to ſhine without flame; to 
burn with vehement heat; to preſent or ex- 
hibit a ſtrong bright colour. With ſmile 
et that glow'd --- celeſtial roſy red. Milton, 
To . heat in any part of the body. 
Did not his temples glow,” Addiſ. To 
feel a warmth of paſſion, or heat arifing 
from the eagerneſs' or ardour of the mind. 
The inward glowings of a heart of love.“ 


- GLOW, 8. a ſhining heat. Vehemence 
or ardour, applied to the paſſions, Bright 
neſs, or ruddineſs, applied to colour, j 


| GLO'W-WORM, S. a ſmall creeping in- 


ſet or worm, which appears luminous, or 
like a flame, in the dark, : 
To GLOZE, V. N. [ gleſan, Sax. ] to 
make uſe of ſoothing and flattering words in 
order to perſuade, coax, or wheedle a perſon z 
to comment or interpret. Which ſalique 
ce land the French unjuſtly gloxe to be the 
46 realm of France.“ Shak. . 8 : 
GLOZE, 8. flattery ; ſoothing words; in- 
finuations, © Now to plain dealing; lay 
ec theſe plozes by.” Shak, £ 
GLUE, S. a viſcous ſubſtance uſed to join 
things together. See Glew Faw 3 
To GLUE, V. A. [ger, Fr.] to join 
together by a viſcous ſu or cement z 
to hold together. Figuratively, to join or 
make a thing join; to unite as it were with 
glue, - ** Sink us down to ſenſe, and glue us 
<< to thoſe inferior things. Tilleſ, 
GLU'ER, 8. one who cements or unites 
with glue, | ; 
GLUM, Adj. ſullen; affectedly, and ob- 
ſtinately grave. Some, when they hear a 


To 


& over only with a ſaint- like ſhew.”” Dryd. 


4 Rory look glam. * | 


G NA 


To or, V. A [ghoth, Brit, engloutir, 
Fr. of , Gr.] to ſwallow with little 
chewing ; to devour z to cloy, or fill too full; 
to ſate; or diſguſt, © Enough to, glut the 

7e hearers,” Bac, To feaſt or delight to ſa- 
__ © With death's carcaſe glut the grave.” 

To bring in large quantities ; to over- 
fill, or load. © Glutting the market.” 4 
buth, To ſaturate, or ſupply with as much 
as it can diſſolve, Se. The menſtruum be- 
« ing already eluted.” Boyle, 

GLUT, 8. that which is gorged or foral- 
lowed in a ravenous manner. Dilgorg 
* foul their deviliſh glut,” Par. Leg. More 
than enough; —— rrg or tops 
up = paſſage by its too great, or exceſſive 
quantity. By ſome glut 
means, arreſted in their paſl: 
_ GLU'TINOUS, Adj. . r. re- 
ſembling glue ; viſcous; = dy its 

; tenacious, 

— 8. the quality of 
being viſcid. 

GLUT'TON, S. [geh, Brit. ebene, 
Fr.] one who indulges imſelf too much in 
eating; one who eats to exceſs. Figuratively, 


ene eager of any thing to exceſs, In Na-| wu goivg to ſay.” Locke. 75 let go, to 
To ge. for, to paſs 3 


tural Hiſtory, the name of a bird in the 
Weſt-Indies, fo called from its immoderate | 


eating. 

To GLU'TTONIZE, V.N. to eat to ex- | 
cſs ; to be luxurious, 
- een Ir Adj. given to 1 in 


u- rrox OUSLY, Adv. aſter the man- 
ner of e or one who cats to_ex-| 66 


GLU'TTONY, 8. [glattonie, Fre See 2 


Glutton] exceſs in eating. | 

GLUY, Adj. ſticking; viſcous ; ; tenacious; 
not eaſily ſeparated from: what It touches. 
© Very gluy or viſcous.” Addiſ. 

Lk. S. [elen, glenne, Sax.] "a alley, 
e between two mountains. “ Thoſe | armed 
© narrow corners and plyns under the moun- 
& tain's foot. $ 

To GNAR, or G ARL, V.N. [gnyrran, 
Sax. knayren, Belg. and Teut. ] to growl, mur- 
mur, ſnarl, or grind the teeth, © Gang 
. ſorrow, 5 Shak, 

To GNASH, V. A. [knaſchan, Belg. neſs 
chen, Teut. ] to ſtrike, or claſh together, ap- 
_ plied to the teeth, either on account of rage, 
| or from a ſenſation of exceflive cold or 

GNAT, S. [gaæt, Sax. ck, Teut. Fo 
ſmall winged i , or fly, of which — 
are; according to Derham, at leaſt 40 di- 

Rind ſpecies. In its vennicular fate it is 2 
red maggot, and hath a mouth and other 
parts accommodated to food: in its aurelia 
Kate it has no ſuch parts, decauſe ĩt ſubſiſts 
without food; but in its mature (guat) Rate, 


its mouth is furniſhed with a curious well- | Figuratively, a rank, or luſiful perſon, 
= 


— 3 other | 


GOA 

made ſpeat, to wound and fuck out the 
120 ENA, V. A. [gneg grafan, Sax. ] 

0 an an, | 
to bite and tear off by means of the teeth 
to eat or chew | degrees; to bite in agony 
and rage. hey gnawed. their tongues: 
« 3 Rev, xvi. 20, To fret, waſte, 


or 

GNA'WER, $. one who bites or tears in 
pieces with the teeth. 

GNO'MON, > Bee Or.] the hand, 
index, or pin of a dial. 
GNQMO'NICS, 8. Srapearixns Gr, 1 

proportions of ſadous for the con- 

mt lr all ſorts of ſun-dials, 


participle gone, from gay or gangan, 
Fr) re x. to move Rep by Kepz-to walk; to 
ve flowly, oppoſed to running, © Run to 
+ * thou haſt ſtaid ſo long that going will 


from one to another. The jeſt goes round. 

Deyd. To pt To go ever, to peruſe, or 
read throu Te go after, to purſue, To 
intend, or near, U undextaking a thing. [ 


give a perſon his li 
to 9 received for, 


2 muy” To toll, IRS wy be 


6 a to ma 
chines, Fe. Chcks will ge. Otqoay. "To 
22 * — applied to flame, 
or 0 go againſt the grain, is a proverbij 
expreiBan,.. to — ſomething. e 
ugnant, diſagreeable, or diſguſiful. 
| GO'BY, 8. Lace; Wee frat 


gem. 
| Senn til. 
ters, in which children are in « £ to teach 
them to walk, 
2 2 40d. 8 1 or pole 
point at the end, with 
_ N Oe. are driven forward. 


To GOA, V. A. to prick or drive with 3 2 
goad. Figuratively, bo ineite, Himplate, or 


drive A 
{the £ is pronounced hard 


oa wt 
gauls, Fr, a long pole ſet up to deter- 
— bounds of a race] a poſt ſet 22 to 
which race horſes are to run; a 
Figuratively, the deſign, final ge — 
of any mesſure, or undertaking. Sometimes 
written 1 for gael which was ſpolt 
in old Engliſh 


GO AR, or "GORE, 8. en edging ſewes . 


on cloth to ſtrengthen it. The warm bload of 


creature, from 


animal, with coarſe ſhag hair, remarkable for 
laſciviouſneſs, and a rank. fmell when ol 


GOAT: 


3 3 or a ſcience w ach teaches to find 


To GO, V. N. [preter, 1 went, 1 have 


ce not ſerve the turn. Shak, To proceed 


goeth for him, Bac. To move, a 


gin, Brit. 
"GOAT, S. [gær, ger, Sar. J an horned. 
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, CO'ATBEARD, . or GO'ATSBEARD, | 
8. the name of a plant. 

GO CAT. HERD, S. one who keeps goats. 

GO/ATISH, Adj. reſembling a goat, ei- 

ther in * 9 of fell, or in luſt, 

0B, S. [gobe, Fr.] a ſmall quantity, 
prenlly applied to ſomething vilgaue os 


bby. 
'GO'BRET, S, a mouthful; as much as 
can be ſwallowed at once. 
4 1 V. A. to ſwallow at once. 
0 
To GO-BBLE, V. A. [gobert, old Fr. to 
ſwallow] to ſwallow 1405 or in a ravenous 
Danner, attended with noi 
GO'BBLER, S. one that devours in a ra- 
mo — 2 and without chew- 


"*GO'BETWEEN, S, 2 mediator ; or one 
who carries on a deſign, by being ſent back- 
wards with meſſages by the two parties. 
 _ GOR'LET, S. [gobeer, Fr.] a bowl or cup, 

that holds a large draught. 

OB Ns © „an evil or walkiog ſpirit ; 
an elf, or f | * Go eee oblins that 
« they — cir Joints, SH 

GOD, $. [God, Sax. Gy 10. and _—_ 
Goth, , Goth. Good, Belg, Gott Tout of 
God, Sax, the adj. implying good | the ſelf- 
exiſtent ipfinitely perfect, and infinitely good 
Being, who created and preſerves all things that 
have exiſtence ; the object of adoration and 
— 5 3 any perſon or thing which 1s too 

the object of a perſon's thoughts and la- 

70 go, v. A. to deify, or bs worſhip AS a 
55 Figuratively, to confer the greateſt ho- 
nours that can be imagined, © Lov'd me above 
* the meaſure of aer, nay, gaddad me.” 


'GOD'-CHILD, S. an peo perſon for 
| whom one is a ſponſor in 
0D. UGHTER, _ a female for 
whom a pe n js a ſponſor in baptiſm. . 
GODDESS, S. a vos deity or divinity. 
GOD'FATHER, S. [ godfader, Sax.] a 
man that is ſponſor ag 2 perſon at baptiſm, 
-GOD-HEAD, S. the ftate, condition, or 
nature of a god. Figuratively, a deity. 
E * 


d. 
© GOD'LESS Adj. without ſenſe of a deity; 
| atheiftic.; ureligious ; impious. 
GODLIKE, Adj. divine; reſembling God; 
Wer excellent; 
G, S. a divinity of ſmall ſtature 
or Hanley a The puny gadlings of inferior 
race. 


80 bD 8, S. duty or piety towards 


: God; « goneral obſervation of all the duties to- | 


wards God. 
GODLY, Adj. having a proper ſenſe of | 


pur duty and obligations to God, Figuratively, 
out, righteous, or _ 


GO h 

CODTLY, Adv. in a pious, and religious 
manner. 

GOD/-MOTHER,S. a woman that is ſpan 
ſor for a perſon in bap tiſma, 

GOD'SHIP, S. 3 office, rank, 67 cha 
racter of a god. Figuratively, a deity or divini- 

. £.0's er hills and dales their godſbips came,” ; 

rior. 

GQD'SON, S. [ godſuna, Sax, ] ] whom 2 
perſon has been ſponſor to in baptiſm. 

GOD”'WARD, Adj. towards, or with re- 
ſpe& to God, c guch truſt have we through 
0 885 ſt godavard,” 2 

ELD, or GOD'Y IELD, Adv. 2 
78. = thanks, wherein a perſon wiſhes ano- 
ther the protection and providence of the deity. 
S You ſhould bid gadyield to us for our pains,” 
bak. 

GOFER, S. one that moves from one place 
to another; one that runs; one that has a good 
pace, applied to a horſe. One that is ro- 
3 applied to a watch or 
Clock. 

To GOG'GLE, V. N. Dale or egedge, 
Sax, ] to look aſquint. 

GOG'GLE-EYED, Adj. „ Sax. ] 
ſquint-eyed; not looking ſtrait; or look- 
ing with the balls of the eye turned contrary 


WAYS. 
GO ING, 8. the act of walking or mg- 
ving from one place to another; departure. 
GO'LA, S. in architecture, the ſame as 
cymatium, © The gala, or cymatium of the 
«c corona. j 
GOLD, 8. [Sax, Teut. Brit.] the 
heavieſt, moſt denſe, moſt ſimple, moſt fixed 
of all bodies; neither injured by air or fire, 
ſoluble only by ſea ſalt, and moſt eafily amal- 
gamated with filver ; its colour is of a ſhin- 
ing and radiating yellow, which differs ac- 
cording to its purity, or the parts it comes 
from. Figuratively, money, or any thing 
OL any A heart of 
GO'LDBEATTR, S. one who 8 
gold into thin leaves, which are uſed by 
gilders. Golabeater s ſkin is the inteſtinum 
rectum of an ox or bullock, well ſcoured 
and prepared, which is laid by goldbeaters 
e the leaves of the metal while they 
eat it. 


GO LD-BOUND, Adj. encompaſſed or 


* 


bound with gold. 


gold; gilt. 


b 


GOLDEN, Adj. made or confiſting of 
Figuratively, ſhining ; bright; 
ſplendid, yellow, or of the colour of gold. 
Golden number, in Chronology, i is that which 
ſhews what year of the moon's cycle any par- 
ticular is. Golden rule in arithmetic, 
called likewiſe tae Rule of three, is that by 
which a fourth number is ſought, which 
bears the ſame proportion to the third 
number as the ſecond does to the firſt. 
GO'LDENLY, Adv. in a pompous or ſplen- 
- did 


GOO 
aid manner. © Report ſpeaks goldenly of His 
« profit. Shak. 

'GO'LDEN-ROD, S. in Botany, called the 
verge doree in French, and ſolidago in Latin. 
Linnæus places it in the ſecond ſect. of his 19th 
claſs. 

_- GO'LDFINCH, 8. [goldfine, Sax.] afing- 
ing bird, having a reddiſh circle bordered with 
2 golden colour on each ſide of its head. See 


Finch. 
 GO'LDHAMMER,S. [ gold-ammer, Teut.] 
a bird ſo called. 

. GO'LDING, S. [guelden, Teut. ] a kind of 

e. | 
70% DNEV, S. a ſort of fiſh; called like- 
wiſe gill bead. 
GO LDSIZ E, S. a glue of a golden colour, 

with which painters form their letters, and gil- 
ders lay thoſe parts of their works, which are to 
be covered with gold. 


mid, Dan.] a perſon. who makes and 
ells golden wares, as they were formerly, 
till banking became a ſeparate buſineſs, the 

rſons with whom merchants and traders 
2 ed their caſh, © The goldſmith or 
* ſerivener, who takes all your fortune. 


—_ | | 
O'LDY-LOCKS, S, in Botany, a plant 
fo called, from the colour of its flower.. 
GO'NDOLA, ſltal. gondole, Fr.] a flat 
boat, very long and very narrow, uſed upon the 
canals at Venice, 
GONDOLITER, S. [pronounced gondoleor ] 
one who 46 eee 55 | 
GONE, | preter of go, pronounced gon 
| Joſt or undone. *©* He Ho know *tis Ls 
4 of your daughter---we are gone elſe. Shak. 
Gone by, paſt, applied to motion or change of 
place. Loſt ; departed ; conſumed ; at an end; 
dead. : 


_ GON'FALON, or GON'FANON, $, 
[gon anon, Fr.] an enſign, or ſtandard, « Ten 
© thouſand, thouſand enſigns far advanc'd--- 
« and gonfalons, twixt van and rear.“ Par, 


Fil, Bra 4 8. [Sax. goldſchmid, Fr. | proſperity 


| OO NORRHOEA, S. —— vevec and pt, 
Gr.] in Medicine, an involuntary dripping of 
ſeed or other humour, occaſioned by ſome ve- 
- GOOD, Adj. [comparative better, ſuperla- 
tive beſt] having ſuch perſections as are re- 
quiſite, fit, and proper for the end; whole- 
me. Good to eat. Prior, Sound; con- 
firmed, valid, eſtabliſhed, proved. Make 
«*« your accufation.** South, Punctual. A 
tc god as his word. L'Eflirange, Charac- 
ter.“ Good name in man or woman is the 
, immediate jewel of their ſouls,” Shak, 
Chearful; gay; not eaſily diſpleaſed, but in- 
clined to acts of benevolence and kindneſs, 
joined with any words expreſſing the tem- 
per of the mind. Joined to breeding, elegant, 


character of gentlemen. 


4 


GOR 

decent, delicate, polite; conſiſtent with the 
«© Imitated as the 
* greateſt patterns of wit and good-breeding.” 
Swift. Virtuous, or endowed with all mo- 
ral qualities or virtues ; kind or benevolent, 
« The men were very to us. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 15. To make to perform what is 
promiſed or eee z to keep, maintain, or 
ſupport. © In ſpight of their dragoons plac- 
ed to make pood their retreat. Clarend, 5 

GOOD, S. divided into phyſical and mo- 
ral, Phyſical good, is that which tends na- 
turally to promote our happineſs, benefit, ad- 
vantage or health, to increaſe pleaſure, dimi- 
niſh pain, or procure and continue the pre- 
ſence of any good, or the abſence of any 
evil. Moral good, is that which is choſert 
agreeable to the laws of reaſon or God, and 
has a tendency to promote both our own hap- 
pineſs and that of others. Figuratively, 


GOOD, Adv. always joined with as, thus, 
as good implies no worſe. 0 
OOD, Interject. well; right, Some- 
times uſed ironically, © God] my com- 
« plexion.“ Shak... | ; 
GOO'D-CONDI'TIONED, Adj. with- 
out any ill qualities, Luſty, or plump, ap- 
plied to perſons. e 
GOO'DLINESS, S. beauty; grace; ele- 
gance, applied to external ap 


to things, and particularly to dreſs. Bulky; 
ſwelling. © Goodly and great he ſails. Dryd, 
Happy; deſirable, © We have many gooaly 
« days to ſee.” Shak, 12858 Nes 
GOO'DNESS, S. the fitneſs of a thing to 
produce any particular end; perfection; kind- 
neſs, or benevolence, a e 
GOO/D-NOW, Interj. in good time; or 
prithee. dow | 
Shak. Sometimes uſed as a flight exclama- 
tion to expreſs wonder. Good now, good- 
cc 107, how your devotions jump with mine. 


houſe ; wares ſold in trade; commodities or 
freight in a ſhip. | 2 


from gnd-wife] a low 
ons of the 
ſon died.“ 


poſes it corrupte 
term of civillity uſed to mean 
female fex, * When goody 
Gay. 


large water fowl, proverbially noted, 'and figu- 
ratively uſed, for feoliſhneſs; a taylors ſmooth- 
ing iron, | 5 

GOO'SBERRY, 8. in Botany, named 
groſſularia in Lat. and groſſelier, Fr. a well known 


fifth claſs. h 0 


G00 DLV, Adj. beautiful; graceful, ap- 
plied to perſons. Fine, or ſplendid, applied 
& Geod now fit down and tell me.”* 


Dryd. : 1 
GOODS, S. the moveables or furniture of a 


GOO'Y, 8. [gedig, Sax Jobaſon ſup- 


GOOSE, 8. [plural geeſe; of gos, Sax.] 4 


fruit. Linnæus places it in the firſt ſect. of his _ 
GO'RBELLY, s. a large Protuberant, 
. g 3 2 or 


. © Hang ye, gorbeilied k naves. Shak. 


© gaming. 


thing, by ſewing a piece of cloth. 

the throat or 2 that which is gorged 

or ſwallowed. In Architecture, a ſort of 
the crowning of the mantle, In Fortifica- 


⁊ polygon between the centre and flank of the 


up to the throat; to glut or iatiate; to ſwallow, 


magnificence; finery. 


mand, Fr.] a perſon who eats greedily, and to 
exceſs. | 


- congealed blood; bloody; murtherous. A 


GOS 
n 
GO/RBELLIED, Adj. buſty 3 fat; having 
2 large, proturberant, and ſwelling belly, 


GORD, S. [gourd, Fr.] an inſtrument of 


GORE, S. [Sarx. 
ted or cong blood, In Heraldry, an abate- 
ment, conſiſting of two arches, or curve lines, 
the one drawn from the ſiniſter baſe, and the 0- 
ther from the ſini ſter chief. | 

To GORE, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ſtab or pierce either with a weapon, or the 
horns of an animal, ſo as to make a wound, 
Among ſemſtreſſes and taylors, to widen any 


GORGE, S. [Fr. the g pronounced hard] 


concave moulding, The gorge of a chimney, 
is the part between the chambranle and 


tion, the entrance of a baſtion, ravelin or 
other outwork. A demi- gorge, is that part of 


on. 
To GORGE, V. N. ¶ gorger, Fr.] to fill 


% The fiſh has gorged the hook.” 1 

GO RGE D, Adj. in Heraldry, uſed when 
a crown or coronet is borne round the neck 
of ſome bird or fowl ; or when the neck of 
a bird is of a different metal or colour from 
the reſt. In Farriery, ſwelled. © The legs 
« of a horſe are gorged,” 

GO'RGEOUS, Kaj, [gorgias, old Fr.] fine 
ſplendid ; glittering. 

GO'RGEOUSLY, Adv. in a fplendid, 
pompous, ſhowy, or magnificent manner, 

GO'RGEOUSNESS,S, ſplendour ; luſtre; 


GOR'GET, S. the ou of armour which 
is worn round, and defends the throat. 
GO'RGON, S. [yopywu, Gr.] a monſter 
with ſnaky hairs, that is reported to have tur- 
ned all that ſaw it into ſtones, | 
GO'RMAND, S. [gormant, Brit. gour- 


To GO'RMANDIZE, v. N. to eat with 
greedineſs and to exceſs, | 

GOR*MANDIZER, S. one who eats gree- 
4 | 


ly. | = 

GORSE, S. [gorft, Sax.] furz, a thick 
prickly ſhrub, bearing yellow flowers. 7 
GO RV, Adj. covered with clotted or 


64 gory emulation twixt us twain.” Shak, 

GO'SLING, S. a young gooſe not full 
grown, In Botany, a cat's tail on nut-trees 
and pines, 


7 Brit.] blood; clot- 


Gov. 

ing the hiſtory of the tranſactions of ous 
bleſſed Lord and Saviour from his birth te 
his aſcenſion, Figuratively. applied to ſignify, 
in divinity, the Chriſtian diſpenſation, and 
an infallible ſtandard of truth, © As true a0 
the oſpel,” * 

o GO'SPEL, V. N. [godſpellian, Sax.] to 
preach 2 goſpel; to inſtruc̃t as a prieſt. Are 
66 you ſo goſpelled--to pray for this man.“ 
Shak. 2 uſe. ns my | 

GO'SPELLER, S. [god-ſpellere, Sax,] an 
evangeliſt or preacher, © Theſe goſpellers have 
© had their golden days. Rowe. 

GO'SSAMER, or GO'SSAMOR, S. goſ- 
ſampine, Fr. e or gauſape, Lat.] the 
down of plants; the long Ai cobwebs whick 
are perceived in the air in calm ſunny weather, 
found by Maſſy to proceed from a ſpider dwell- 
ing in fields, which emits them from its podex, 
and leaves them to aſcend in, and be wafted by 
the air. | 

GO'SSIP, S. [from godſippe, Sax. a ſpon- 
ſor] one who is a — or a child at bap- 
tiſm. Figuratively, one who runs about tat- 
ling like a woman at a lying in. | | 

To GO'SSIP, V. N. to chat; to prate; to 
ſpend time in frivolous and infignificant dif- 
courſe. SER Tg, 

GOT, preter, and patticiple - paſſive of 
Get, | 

GO'TTEN, particip. paſſive of Ger. 

To GO'VERN, V, A. [the o pronounced 
like an « ſhort, guvern from gowverner, Fr. of 
guberno, Lat.] to rule over in the character of 
a magiſtrate, parent, or other ſuperior. In 
Grammer, to require, Amo governs an ac- 
% cuſative caſe,” : 

GO'VERNABLE, Adj. ſubject and obe- 
dient to command, rule, authority, or direc- 
ion. i 

GO'VERNANCE, S. the act of exer- 
eiſing authority over others that are bound 
to obey; government; the management, 
controul or authority of a guardian. Un- 
5 der the ſurly Gloſter's governance. 

bak. 
GO'VERNANTE, S. [Fr.] a woman 
who has the care of young ladies of qua- 
lity. The more uſual and proper word is 
Governeſs. 8 | J 

GO'VER S. [gowverneſſe, old Fr.] a 
female, inveſted with — influence 
or rule. The moon, the gove- neſs of floods. 
Shak, A woman who has the care of in- 
ſtructing or regulating the conduct of ladies; 
the teacher, inſtructoreſs, or miſtreſs of 2 
lady's boarding-ſchool. 5 

GOVERNMENT, S. [gen vernment, Fr.] 
the form in which juſtice is adminiſtered in a 
nation; an eſtabliſhment, or adminiftration of 
public affairs; the power or authority exer- 
ciſed by magiſtrates over their ſubjects, or by 


GO'SPEL, S, the title of books contain- 


one perſon over another. In Grammar, the 
8 | parti- 


G RA 
particular conſtruction any vrord in a ſentenee 
| requires. 2 ; 
GO'VERNOR, 8. ¶ gon verneur, Fr.] one 
who manages, influences, or has the ſu- 
preme direction of a thing or perſon; one 
inveſted with ſupreme authority in a ſtate. 
GOURGE, S. [fr.] a chiſſel having a 
round edge. 6 
GOURD,S, [gauhorde, Fr.] a plant which 
creeps along the earth like the cucumber, and 
produces a yellow fruit of the fize and 'co- 
ur of an orange. 5 
GOU'RDINESS, S. in Farriery, a ſwel- 
Ung in an horſe's leg after a journey, ſo 
Called from its reſembling a gourd, 
. GOUT, S, [gentte, Fr.] in Medicine, a 
painful kind of diſeaſe principally affecting 
the joints, ſeated in their ligaments, the ten- 
dons of the muſcles ſubſervient to their mo- 
tions, and the membranes ſurrounding the 
bones. | | | 
 GOVUT, S. ſpronounced pov, Fr. puftus, 
Lat.] a taſte; reliſh; or flavour. A goxt 
ct for the like ftudies.”” M vodeo. | 


GOU'TY, Adj. afflifted with the gout; | 


relating to, or having the gout. , _ 

GOWN, S. ſgwvr, Brit. gonna, Ital.] a 
Jong Iboſe upper garment, worn by men, as 
an undreſs; a woman's upper garment; the 
Jong looſe habit worn by the miniſters of 
the eſtabliſhed church, &c, . 

GO'WNED, Adj. wearing a gown, 

GOW/'NMAN, S. one matriculated at an 
univerſity 3 a ſtudent; or one whoſe proper 
Habit is a gown, applied to the profeſſors of 
divinity, phyſic, law, &c. 

To GRA'BBLE, V. N. [perhaps corrupt- 
ed from grapple] to grope; to ſearch, or feel 
 greedily with the hands. Their bloody 

8 85 grabbling in my guts.” Hiſt. of Jobn 
Bull. x 

GRACE, S. [ gratia, Lat.] favour, or 
kindneſs. In Divinity, a favourable influence 
of God on the human mind; virtue, or the 
effect of the divine influence; pardon ; a 
kindneſs; a privilege or favour conferred ; 
elegant behaviour ; or the air and appearance 
wherewith any thing is done; beauty, ei- 
ther natural, or heightened by art; an em- 
delliſhment, ornament, flower, or * 
tion. © By their hands the of kings 
« muſt die. Shak, A phyſical virtue, or 
power. Mickle is the powerful grace that 
% lies in plants. Shak. The title of a duke, 
formerly given to a king, implying good- 
neſs, or clemency ; a ſhort prayer faid at 
meals, expreſſive of gratitude or thanks to 
the divine providence for ſupplying-our ne- 
ceſſities. To be in a perſon's god graces, is 
to be favoured ear eſteemed by him. 

To GRACE, V. A. to adorn, beautify, 
embelliſh, dignify, ſet off, or recommend; 


GRA 
or ralſe by an act of favour, © Grat'd by # 
nod,” Dryd. abt 
ORA'CED, Ad. beautiful; graceful, . The 


propereſt and beſt graut d men that ever 1 

ſaw,” Sidney. Seldom uſed. £ 
GRA'CEFULLY, Adv. elegantly; with 

a pleaſing di 9 or majeſty, _ 
GRA'CEFU 

nity of manner; dignity joined with beauty. 
GRA'CELESS, Adj. without any virtue, 


ious. I 

GRA'CIOUS, Adj. 1 *, Fr. gra- 
tioſus, low Lat.] merciful ; nevolent; kind; 
virtuous, or gol. heir iſſue not being 

© pracious,” Shak. | 
RA'CIOUSLY, Adv. with kind con- 
deſcenſion; in à pleaſintz, and favourable 
manner. . 5 | 
GRA*CIOUSNESS, S. kind condeſcen- 
fion ; a pleaſing manner, | 
a regular progreſs or advance 
gree to another. N | 
GRA'DIENT, Adj. [pradiens, Lat.] walk- 
ing or moving by ſteps, 8 
GRA'DUAL, Adj. [graduel, Fr.] pro- 
3 or riſing by degrees; advancing ſtep 
y ep. * 
GRA DUAL, 8. [grads] a flight of ſteps. 
© Before the gradual proſtrate they ador d.“ 
Dryd. In the Roman church, a part of the 
maſs ſong between the epiſtles and goſpels. 
In the Jewiſh, applied to 15 pſalms, ſup- 
poſed to have ben lng by the prieſts ang. 


one de- 


temple, _ | | 
GRADUALITY, S. a regular progreſ- 
fion ; advancing higher by degrees. T 
graduality of opacity.” Brown, © 15 
GRADUALLY, Adv. by degrees; in 
regular progreſſion ; by fteps ; advancing from 
a lower to a higher degree. 
To GRA'DUATE, V. A. Fr. 


of gradus, Lat.] to dignify with a degree 


in meaſuring, ** He 
meters. s Derbam. 
prove. 
6 colours with ſalts. Brown. þ 
GRAFF, or GRAFT, S. [prefe, Fr.] 
in Gardening, the ſhoot of a tree inſerted in, 
and becoming one with another tree, nou- 
riſhed by its ſap, but bearing its own fruit, 
To GRAFT, V. A. [greffr, Fr.] to take 


heighten or im- 


ſhoot from one tree, and inſert it into ano- 


ther, in ſuch a manner, that both may unite 
cloſely, or become one tree, to inſert into a 


belong. it 

GRA'FTER, S. one who propagates fruit, 
by inſerting the branch of one tree into that 
of another, : : . | 


to confer an honour on a perſon ; to dignify 


1 ; 


NESS, 8. elegance and dig · 


either religious or moral; wieked or im- 


'GRADA'TION, S. [Fr. of gradus, Lat.] 


ing upon the gradual, or the 15 ſteps of the 


in an univerſity ; to mark with degrees, 
g ates his therme! 


« Dyers advance and graduate their 


place, or body, to which it did not originally 


GRAIN, 


4 


| GF „ 8.3 Fe Sg. gere DYE DOD mg mu ws ns a. o... 


r 


++GRAIN, 8. 


7 rein of allowance.” Addiſ. A weight 


ſo as to make them more laſting than in the 
I nga mobo roughnels, or the 


E grain.” . Newt. Opt. T 


_ Grammar-ſchool, is a place where the learned 


12 


| dne who is ſkilful i in, or one who teaches the 
rules of, grammar. 
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GRA 
8. { grown, Brie, graine, Fr. 


a fin ſeed of corn or other fruit. 
tne, cn corn, Any minute particle, or 2 


body; ; ſome ſmall ind e, which implies 
a remiſſion of rigour or ſeverity. © He whoſe 
i very beſt actions muſt be ſeen; with ſome 


— phyſic, twenty of which make one 
ſeruple; but in troy weight, — 

make a penny weight: it derived this name 
from its beintz ſuppoſed of equal weight with 
a grain of corn. The direction in which the 
fibres of wood, leather, &c, grow. In Dy- 
ing, a method of communicating colours, 


common way. The form of - the. ſurface, — 


of the conſtituent fibres or particles of a 
body. Bringing its roughneſs to 2 very fine 
z diſpoſi- 
tion ; humour. or inclination,” Though 
Do againſt. the ney forced to retire, 

2 


w 
CRANARY, 8. 2 Lat} a 


** ' for thraſhed corn Js 
A'NATE, 8 date, Lat; x precious 
or, ſo called | om the 
reſemblance it bears to that of a kernel of a 


fone of a high red 
pomegranate: it is vulgarly named a garnet. 
— ropes 3 
GRAND, Adj. {Fr. „ Lat.] great; 
1 * — plendid; noble; ſu- 


GRA'NDAM, or GRANDA*ME, 8. 4 
term of conſanguinity, denoting the tathet's 
or mother's mother. Figuratively, an old 
* or dectepit woman. To the gran- 

dame bag.” Dryd. In the pedigree of a 
r the dam of a horſe 
was got. 

GRAND-CHILD, S. the ſon or daughter 
of a perſon's ſon or daughter. 

GRA'ND-DAUG R, S. the daughter 
of a ſon or daughter. 

GRANDEFE, 8. [grend, Fr, pgrandis, Lats] 
a _—_ of rank, dignity, or power ; one _— 


. GRAINED, Adj. rough; appearing | the n 


s ſmooth, or weather-beaten. 


8 
GRAINS, S. the huſks of malt of which 
beer has been made. 
GRAINY, Adj. full of corn, dale: 
GRAMME'RCY, Interj lcontracted of 
grant me mercy] an obſolete 'exprefioniof ſur- | © 
rize. © Grammercy, lovely Lucius, what's 
© the news?” Shak. 
_ GRAMINIVQROUS, Adi. eating, of H- 


ving pan graſs, © * The grant kind,” 5 


GRA'MMAR, 8. 
art which delivers the ru 


1 grammar; a book which delivers rules for 
ſpeaking or writing a language with-propfiety, 


are taught” grammati-! 
'GRAMMA'RIAN, 15 [ grammairies, „ 


GRAMMA'TICAL, Adj. rr. of pram- 
maticus, Lat.] belonging to, or taught by gram- 
mar; conſiſtent with the propriety of any par- 
ticular language, 

+ GRAMMA'*TICALLY, Adv. according 
to the rules of grammar. 

GRAMMATICA'STER, 8. L. 14 
ſon who pretendy to, and piques himſ 
his knowledge of — > mere verbal 
critic, or low grammarian; 


ER, S. [grample, Fr.] 2-crab 


K GRA'MPUS, 5. - is. fn of the whale | 


Then 
e ee mine be hid,” | 0 
ak, 


„ Fr.] Fe 

for peakingor wri | 
ting any language properly.  Figuratively, an 
 exprefſionorconſtruftion agreeable to the tules | Lat. 


8. Fr. ſplendour, pomp, 


GRA'NDFATHER, $. the fatherof aper- | 


ſon's father or mother, 

| GRANDITY, S. [grandis, Lat.] eleva- 

tion of thought, pomp; or tnagnificence of 
Our poets excel in grandity and 


| dee » grandfather, In Poe- 
any anceſtor, : 
NA N50 fd, 8. the fon of n perſon's- 


fon or daugh | 
GRANGE, 8. x 1. ] a farms a barn, or 
, 7 1 at a diſtance * , 


SR ANITE, 8. it, Fr. of be, 

12 a variegated r marble, com 
of ſeparate and very large concretions, rudely 
compacted together, of great hatdneſs, giving 
fire when ſtruck with ſteel, fermenting with 
41 and imperfectly calcinablei in a great fre. 
GRAN VOROUS, Adj. eating or living. 
n grain. 3 birds. Arbuth. 


GRANT, V. A. fof gartntir, Fr.] to 
itt thing not ptoved; to allow of con- 
yore to beſtow ſomething which cannot be 
N 
GRANT, 8. che act of giving or beſtow - 
jing a thin which cannot be claimed as 2 

ry the granted ; a conceſſion. 
GRA/NTABLE, Adj. that which'may be 
given or yielded to another, though he has no 
claim to it. 
GRANTE'E, 8. in 1 the perſon w 


when is made. 
* — g GRA'N- 


; 4 


* 
a \ 


G RA 
| GRA'NTOR, S. the _ that yields or 
grants any thing to another, 
GRA'NULARY, Adj. from granule; 
which ſee] ſmall and compa reſembling a 
ſmall grain or ſeed, 
To GRA'NULATE, V. N. ranuler, Fr, 
from granum, Lat.] to be formed into ſmall 


G RA | 
GRA'SSHOPPER, S. à ſmall inſect, foung 
among the ſummer graſs, named from its hop. 
ping, for which it is remarkably formed by na- 
ture with brawny thighs, long, ſlender, as 
ſtrong legs, GS. 

GRA SSPLAT, 8. a ſmall level piece 
of ground in a garden, Ee. covered with 


particles or grains. Actively, to break into graſs. 
ſmall maſſes or grains; to raiſe in inequalities, GRA'SSY, 40. covered with, 0 or abound- 


repreſenting ſeeds or grain. Granulated i into ing in;graſs.” 


« 4 multitude of glandules." 
GRANULA'*TION, S. [Fr. ks act of 
forming into ſmall maſſes reſembling grains. 
GRA'NULE, S. a particle, atom, or glo- 
dule; a ſmall compact pe, gar d a 
ſced or grain of corn, 
ere e Adj. full of little 


\ GRAPE, 8. [er grappe, Fr. gr , Ital. ] 
: the vine, £4 ic e in 
— — juice of which is wine. 

+ GRA*PESTONE, S. the ſtone or ſeed of : a 


"GRAPHICAL, Adj. [from 5 paqu, Or.] 
ring as if written; well formed, de- 
ſcribed, or delineated. * The letters will 
„ grow more large and graphical.” Bac. 
GRAPHICALLY, Adv. well deſcribed; 
deſcribed minutely, or in a pictureſque manner, 
cc The civet cat is graphically deſcribed by Caſ- 
„ tellus.” Brown. 
| GRA'PNEL, S. [grapin, Fr.] a ſmall 
anchor belonging to a little veſſel; a grap- 
- pling iron, uſed ina 1 faſten "_ 


To GRA'PPLE, V. N. ſgrappen „Sax. 
grappare, Ital.] to lay faſt hold on a perſon; 
to combat, or engage in cloſe fight; to faſten, 
- unite, or join inſeparably, ** Grapples you to 
the heart and love of us. Shakti © 
RA PPLE, S. a cloſe combat, in whieh 
perſons ſeize faſt hold on each other; an iron 
inſtrument, uſed to faſten one _ to ano- 


GRA'SIER, 8. See Grarier. oF 
TO GRASP, V. A. — Ital.] to 
hold in the hand-with ngers ſhut ; to 
ſeize, or catch at; 5 — ſtrive, or grap- 

« As one that graſpt and tugg d for 
4 life.“ Shak, To gripe ; to eneroach; to be 
inſatiable in one's purſuit after riches. Who 
. can hold no more. . 


| Ba ASS, S. the gripe or ſeizure of the 
hand; the act of holding a thing in the hand 
| with the fingers ſhut or doubled over it; poſe 
ſion or hold. 
GRA'SPER, 8. one who ſeines, graſps, or 
catches at. 

„GRASS, 8. [gras, Goth. ] the common 
herbage of the elds, on which cattle feed, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies. © _ 
To GRASS, V. on to * graſs. 


GRATE, 8. [crates, Lat.) n itiow 
made with iron bars, or wires eroſſing each 
other, placed at the windows or other aper- 
tures of priſons, cloiſters, or tradeſmen's 
ſhops; a receptacle, with iron bars, fixed in 
kitchens, within which fires are made. 
To GRATE, V. A. [gratter, Fr.] to rub, 
or wear off the rticles from any thing by 
rubbing it; to offend nd by any thing harſh or 
vexatious 3: to offend the ear by a harſh and 
difagreeable ſound; to make a diſagreeable or 
harſh ſound, by drawing one hard thing over 
another, J 

GRA*TEFUL, Adj. [ęratus, Lat.] havi 
a due ſenſe of benefits [rates La J honing 
agreeable ; delightful to the ſenſes or mind 
delicious. | 

GRA*TEFULLY, Adv, in a manner wil. 


per ſenſe of an obligation; in a pleaſing or 
ble manner. 

GRA*TEFULNESS,S. gratitude; the qua- 
lity of being agreeable, acceptable, or affording 
delight. 

GRA'TER, S. [ gratoir, Fr.] a kind of 
coarſe fill} or Lak formed of tin or fil- 
ver purithed in holes, with which ſoft things - 
are rubbed to powder. 
| GRATIFICA'TION, 8. (Fr. diente, 
Lat. I: the act of pleaking; the act of comply- 
ing with and anſwering the cravings of the ſen - 
fual appetites z pleature;; neee a _—_— 
or recompencde. 

To GRA TINV, v. A. Lern ry Fr.]. to 


in order to pleaſe or delight; to requite, repay, 
or reward. 171 grecify you for. your” _ 
ce ple... 


ſively. 


a due ſenſe and outward acknowlegement of a 
benefit received, together with a readineſs to 


return the ſame, or the like. | 
| GRATUITOUS, Adj. [ gratu itus, Lat. . 


gratuit, Er. ] voluntary, or granted either 


proof. This gratuitous declination of atoms. 


— 182 | 


ling to acknowledge, repay, and retain a pro- 


— to pleaſe by compliance; to do —— 


GRATTINGLY, Adv. hardly; — oa 
GRATIS, Adv. [La 4 for nothing 
without being paid, or receiving any thing in 


return. 
GRATITUDE, S. a virtue, conſiſting i in 


without aſking or merit; aſſerted without 


Ra 5 
nATufrOsLx, Adv. without daun. 


ad . IE} ds * 


Sg rer ww 


s direQtion which they gracuitouſiy tack to 


Kar. Left, * F 


for the ſucceſs, preferment, or good fortune 
of another; congratulatory. 


ground wherein a 


: ſound. 


Ital.] a kind of earth uſed for walksin gardens, 


tomb, 


ſiſting or abounding in gravel. 


nity, | 
__ » GRA'VER, S. [graveur, Fr. See Grave, 


vr merit; without proof, © This obliquity of 


+» GRATVU'ITY, 8. [gratuite, Fr.] a free 
gift; a preſent ; an acknowlegement. of 
To GRA'TULATE, V. A. gratulatus, 
of gratubr, Lat.] to congratulate. , 
| ERATULA ION, [ — "wg Lat.] fa- 
lutations made by expreſſing joy; compli- 
ments expreſſing joy; an exprefſivn of joy. 
*© The earth --- gave figns of gratulation. 


GRA'TULATORY, Adj. expreffing joy 


ry 

GRAVE, S. [gref, Sax. ] a hole dug in the 

e ov ie whe 
buried. NINE 
To GRAVE, V. A. —— graved, particip. 
paſſ. grawen, : r.] to cut figures or 
inſcriptions 2 a ſharp pointed tool on any 
hard ſubſtance or metal; to copy pictures or 
writings with a ſharp pointed inſtrument, on 
wood, copper, or pewter, in order to be print- 
ed on paper; to inter, entomb, or bury: An 
obſolete ſenſe. Ditches grave you all.“ 
Shak. To clean, caulk; or fcrape the bottom 
of a ſhip. 

GRAVE, Adj. [Fr. gravis, Lat.] ſo- 
lemn; ſerious; of a modeſt colour, not ſhowy 
or tawdry, Not ſharp or acute, applied to 

GRA'VE-CLOATHS, S. the particular 
areſs of the dead; a ſhroud. © Bound hand 
« and foot with grave-cloaths,” Fohn xi. 
44. : _ 

GRA'VEL, 8. 


avier, Fr. rave'la, 


the finer part of which is yellow, and appears 
like a large gritted ſand, and the coarſer is a 
compoſition of flints, or ſmall pebble-ſtones. 
In Phyſic, a diſeaſe in the kidnies or bladder, 

ſioned by a gritty collection of matter there- 
in, whereby the due ſecretion and excretion of 
the urine is impeded, When this ſubſtance 


ſtrongly coheres, and forms a hard maſs, it is | P 


then called the fone. | 
To GRA'VEL, V. A. to pave, or cover 


with gravel z to puzzle, put to a ſtand, or em- | 


barraſs a perſon with ſome difficulty he cannot 


GRA'VELLY, Adj. [graveleux, Fr.] con- 
GRA'VELY, Adv. in a ſolemn, or ſerious 


manner; without gaudineſs or ſhow. 
— GRA'VENESS, S. ſeriouſneſs ; folem- 


the verb] an engraver, or one who copies de- 
figns with a ſharp pointed tool or ſtile, en me- 


[4-1 


* 


_ 

| file, or ſharp pointed inſtrument uſed by an 
engraver, * : 

GRA'VIDITY, S. ſgravidiras, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being with child. The ſigns of 
« pravidity.”” Arbuth, | 

GRA'VING,S. any, piece engraved; carved 
work, To grave any manner of graving z 
2 Chron. ii. 14. | i 

To GRA'VITATE, V. N. [from gravis, 
Lat.] to tend to the center. YE 

GRAVITA'TION, S. the act of tending 
to the center. | 

GRA'VITY, S. avite, Fr, gravitas, © 
Lat.] weight; heavineſs; the power or virtue 
by which bodies naturally tend to the center. 
Gravity, applied to the nature of actions, de- 
notes their nature, or quality; but when ap- 
plied to crimes, their atrociouſneſs. To pu- 
% niſh the injury, according to the gravity of 
* the fact. Hooker. Applied to the counte- 
nance or behaviour, ſeriouſneſs ; ſolemanity ; 
majeſty ; or awfulneſs. 

GRA'VY, S. the juice which runs from 
meat when not over-done. 3 1 

GRAY, Adj. [græg, Sax. } white with a 
mixture of black. a or hoary with age, 
applied to the hair. Blue with a mixture of 
black ; reſembling the colour of aſſres. | 

GRA'Y-BEARD, S. figuratively, an old 
man: uſed in contempt. © Afraid to tell 
% gray-beards the truth. Shak, * 
RA'Y-LING, S. [named from its colour! 
a fiſh of a fine ſhape, white fleſh, having its 
teeth in its throat, found in the fame rivers 
with trout, and taken with the ſame baits, and 


in the ſame manner. 


GRA'YNESS, S. the quality of being gray, 
or being hoary by age. _ ; 

To GRAZE, V. N. [grafian, Sax. ] to 
eat or feed on graſs; to produce graſs; to bruſh 
in paſſing; to touch lightly, generally applied 
to a bullet. Like to the bullet's grazing.” 
Sktak, Actively, to tend, or ſet cole to feed 
on graſs; to eat or feed upon graſs, © Lambs 
with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead.”* 


 RA'ZIER, S. one whoſe trade is to feed 
or breed cattle for food, , 
GREASE, S. [pronounced greeſe ; from 
graiſſe, Fr.] the fott part of the fat of ani- 
mals. In Farriery, a ſwelling and gourdineſs 


r | of the heels, occaſioned by hard labour, colds, 


r. 
To GREASE, V. A. to ſmear, anoint, to 
with greaſe ; to bribe or corrupt with pre- 
us. © The great d advocate,” Dryd. A 
low word. x a= 
_ GRE'ASINESS, S. oilineſs, or fatneſs. 
 GRE*ASY, Adj. oily; fat; ſpotted or 
ſmeared witli greaſe; corpulent. A term of 
reproach., ** bis greaſy knight. Shak. 
GREAT, Adj. {pronounce grate of great, 


The | S: x, greet, Belg. ] 1 in ku k, number or 
2. 


quantity; 


tals or wood, to be prix ted on paper. 


a * 


> 


f 


or the grandfather of a petſon's father; 


GRE | 

evantity 3. having any quality in a high de- 
— . e applied to time, 
or duration, Chief or principal. The 
80 ſeal.” Shak, High in rank, or ex- 
tenſive in power; illuſtrious, or eminent. 
« Great in might.” Fer. x. 6, Majeſtic, or 
grand in aſpe& or mien. She walks ſe> 
© renely great.” Waller. Haughty, ſwelling, 
or proud, -** Diſcouraged with great looks,” 
Knolles, To be great with, to be familiar, 
or intimately acquainted. *© Thoſe that are 
* with them.“ Bac. Teeming, or 
with child. A great belly. In Pedigree, 
it is added in every ſtep of aſcending cdnſan» 
guinity beyond a father or grandfather, and 
in every ſtep of deſcending conſanguinity be- 
yond a grandſon : Thus a great-grandſon is 
the ſon of a 3 grandſon. A great-grand- 
father, the father of a perſon's grandfather, 


8 great- uncle is the uncle of a perſon's fa- 

er, : 12 v 
. GRE'AT-BELLIED, Adj. pregnant; with 
child. Great-bellied women. Shak. 

To GRE'ATEN, V. N. to enlarge; to 
make great, powerful, or rich. Not in uſe. 
_.GREAT-HEA'RTED, Adj. high-ſpi- 
rited ; proud. The earl as great-bearted 
<< as he, declared he neither cared for his 
<< friendſhip, nor feared his hatred. Ga- 


rend. 


or high degree; nobly; in an illuſtrious man- 
ner. Thou greatly didſt expire. Dryd. 
Courageouſlly ; bravely, ** Greatly turn their 
„ backs againſt the foe.” Addi. 
GRE'ATNESS, S. largeneſs, applied to 


quantity, ſize, or number. High place or dig- | 


nity; a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior birth or rank. 
6 *Tis not of pride or greatneſs he cometh not 
< on board,” Bac. Magnanimity, nobleneſs.- 
< Greatneſs of mind.“ Par. Left, Grandeur; 
ſtate; magnificence. 

GRE CISM, S. ſgreciſmus, Lat.] a con- 
ſtruction, idiom, or expreſſion peculiar to the 
Greek language. 

. GREEDILY, Adv. in an eager, haſty, or 
ravenous manner; with keen appetite or de- 


fire, 

GRE'EDINESS, S. [ gredigneſſe, Sax.] ra- 
venouſneſs; voracious hunger; eagern J 
appetite or deſire. | 

GRE'EDY, Adj. [gredig, Sax. ] ravenous; 
hungry ; incited with a violent deſire of food ; 
cager; vehemently deſirous, 


RE EN, Adj. [grene, Sax.] having a 


colour like that of graſs : in compoſitions of 


dying and painting, made by mixing blue or 
black, and yellow together. Flouriſhing g 
freſh; undecayed; new, or lately made. A 
% green wound. Unripe; immature; young, 
alluding to fruits being green before they are 


| ſoldier, armed as other ſold; 


GRE 


which reſembles it. In Optics, it is one of 
the original, ſimple, or primary rays of light; 
but in dying is cauſed by compounding blue 
and yellow, &c, As this colour rather re- 


| freſhes than impairs the fight, the. goodneſs of 


Providence is manifeſt in cauſing to be reflect . 


any other. Figuratively, a plain covered with 
graſs. The leaves of trees and vegetables, op- 
| poſed to their flowers, In Cookery, uſed in 
the plural for thoſe plants which are of this co- 
lour, and eaten boiled. - 1 


making beſoms. 


8 N 7 
GREEN-CLO TH, S. a board, or court o 
juſtice, held in the counting-houſe of the 
king's: houſhold, for taking cognizance ef all 
matters of government and juſtice within the 
king's court royal, and for correcting all the 


| ſervants that offend. 5 5 "1 
GRE'ENEYED, Adj, havingeyes coloured 


with green. G ed jealouſ. 
'GRE'ENFINCH, S. [grunfinc, Teut.] a 

bird, fo called from its colour. q 
GRE'ENGAGE, S. a ſpecies of plum, of a 

green colour, | e 
GRE ENHOUSE, S. a houſe or place in 


which exotics or tender plants are kept from the 


Rn" 


: | 1 | inclemencies of our climate, and furniſhed with 
- - GRE'ATLY, Adv. very much; in a great 


ſuch adegree of heat as is proper tomake them 


grow, | 
GRE'ENISH, Adj. ſomewhat green; tends 
ing to green. | 
GRE'ENLY, Adj. with a greeniſh colour; 
newly; freſhly; immaturely. f 
GRE'ENNESS, S. the quality of being 
green, or preſerving verdure. Figuratively, 


order incident to virgins, ſo called from the 
paleneſs with which it is attended. | 

GRE'ENSWARD, or GREENSWORD, 
8. the turf on which graſs grows; a field. 


| 6 ſhade he took his way. Dryd. 
Fo GREET, V. A. {gretan, grettan, 


of | Sax.] to addreſs at a meeting; to ſalute in 


kindneſs or reſpect; to congratulate; to 
wiſh health; to ſend or pay compliments at a 
| I:Rance. h 7 CE 


ments to another, 

GRE'ETING, S. ſalutation, or compli 

ment. r | 
GREGA'RIOUS, Adj. [gregurius, Lat.] 

aſſembling in flocks or herds, ©* No birds of 

e prey are gregarious.” Ray. | 
GRE'NADIER, S. [prenadier, Fr. ] a tall 

beſides a pouch 


* 


| 


| GREEN, 8. the colour of grafs, or that 


ed from the ſurface of vegetables, prefetably to 


GRE EN-BROOM, 8. a ſhrub which 
grows wild upon barren heaths, and is uſed in 


a Nags of immaturity or unripeneſs; new- 
|  GRE'ENSICKNESS, 8. in Medicine, a diſ. 


| GRE'ENWOOD, S. wood conſidered as it 
appears when its leaves are out. © To the 


GRE'ETER, 8. he that pays his compli- 


10 
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G RL 
full of -grenadoes from whence 6 name is 
derived. Every 9 — Foe ttalion of foot has a com- 


of grenadiers belonging to it. 
GRE'NADE, or GRENADO, 8. [re- 
nade, Fr.] a hollow ball of Iron, braſs, 
glaſs, or potters 
der, and — with a fuſee to give it fire. 
_ _ fire reaches the _— of the ball, 
e flies into pieces, whi greatly hurt, 
if not kill thoſe on ſtrike, 
RENT, S. a foffile body, conſiſting of a 
congeries of cryſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the | © 
oy bay ſalt, and of a brown ſhining co- 
ur 

GREW, preter of Grow. 

GREY, Adj. See Gray, which i is the moſt 
peluing, 

, 
bund, o u or y 
* and 2 Ill, a hunter] all flees 
hound that chaſes in fight. * 

To GRIDE,V.N, idare, Ital.] to cut; 
to make way by _—_— „The griding 
4. ford. Par. 

GRIDELIN, 8. a colour compounded of 
white and red. 

GRIDI'RON,S, ebendieser 
of iron bars placed parallel to each other, 
awhich is uſed to dreſs victuals over a fire. 

- GRIEF, S. [pronounced greef; from 
Brit.] ſorrow for ſomething which is p 
prievance, oppreſſion or injury. For — | 

Ji all theſe griefs,” Shak, Pain, or dif- 


rv ANCE, S. that which makes a 
perſon uneaſy, generally applied to the actions 
or conduct of _—_ Ot 

To GRIEVE, V nou greeve ; 
grever, Fr.] to afflit j - [prone to make a 
Perſon uneaſy by ſome unkind or offenſive ac- 

tion; to be ſorrowful. 

GRIE/VIN GLY, — with pong. for- 


rowfully, 
CRIE'VOUS, Adj. „ Lat. See 
Grieve] afllictive, or in; not eaſily 


borne; cauſing ſorrow; expreſſing great unea- 

ſineſs. Grie vous complaints.” Clar. Great, 

2 atrocious, applied to crimes, ** It was ; a 
rievous fault.” Shak, 

" SarvousLy, Adv. with great offence, 
diſcontent, or ill-will ; prodigiouſly, or ſo as to 
occaſion great . Grievouſly vexed. 
Hooker, 

" GRIE'VOUSNESS, S. ſorrow; pain; a 
Nate of calamity, oppreſſion, or 3 
neſs. The pri eſs of war.” Iſai. xxi. 
Is. . | 
GRIFFIN, or GRI'FFON, S. a fabled 
animal, ſaid to be generated between a h- 
on and an * and having the head and 
pus of the former, 

Latter, 


nb, in armer * any 


earth, filled with gunpow- 


2 4 N * n l 4 & 
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GRIT | 
thing below the natural fizez a ſpecies of 


eels. Figuratively, a merry, active and jocoſe 
on, 


To GRILL, V. N. [grill, Fr.] to broil or 


dreſs meat on a 


_— . 


Iv 9 * 2K E | I to har- 

ra e're "mn Tem le-Bar.“ 

Hudib, N 
GRIM, Adj; e Sax.] having a 


fierce or awfully ſullen countenance ; hideous; | 
frightful ; ugly; ill-looking, © Grim-vilag'd 
<a Ira has ſmooth'd his wrinkted front. 

GRIMA'CE, S. Fr. See Grim] a diſtortion 
of the countenance habit, affectation, or 
inſolence; vulgarly ſtiled making mouths, An 
900 of affectation. 

N S. an appellative for an old 
gra 
ww 1 everlaſting ſoe. Phi | 
| GRIME, 8. 5 rim] dirt that is in 
grained or not off. | 
To GRIME, V. A. to dirt ſo as it cannot 
be eaſily waſhed off. . 
CRI AII. V, Adv. in a terrible „ hideous, or 
horrible manner. In a fierce, ſtern, or ſullen 
manner, applied to the looks. 

GRI'MNESS, S. a look which proceeds 
from the fierceneſs or ſullenneſs of a perſon's 
„I diſpoſition, 

To GRIN, V. N. ian, Sax. gri- 
macer, Fr,] to ſet the te together and with- 
draw the lips, uſed both as a fign of mirth 
and anguiſh, 

GRIN, S. the act of cloſing the teeth, and 
withdrawing the lips from them, fo as to ex- 
poſe them to view; the act of ſhewing 
the teeth, een an- 


iſh, 
0 dee V. A. ſpreter and 
ground; grindan, Sax.] to reduce 95 
ing to powder 4 — or rubbing ; 

I ſharpen or ſmoot rubbing on * 
hard; to rub one againſt another ; to harraſs 
or oppreſs by extortion. ** Another way the 
88 Spaniards have taken to grind the Neapo- 
4e Itans. Addiſ. To ſharpen an inftrument 


turned about the while; to move a mill; to 
fix the teeth cloſe, and move them, ſo as to 
make a noiſe, 

GRINDER, S. one who grinds or works in 


{a mill; the inſtrument of grinding. In irony, 


or contempt, the teeth in generalare called by 
this name. 

| GR I'NDLESTONE,or GRI'NDSTONE, 
S. the ſtone on which edged tools are ſharp- 
ened. 

GRI'NNER, S. one who grins, or ſhuts 
his teeth, and opens his Lips ſo as to expoſe 


GRINNINGLY, Adv. with a grinning 


nos the wings of thef them 


laugh; in a grinning manner, 
To 


on Grimalkin to domeſtic vermin 


by holding it on a round ftone, which is 


— 


GRO © 
To GRIPE, v. A. [preipan, Goth.] to 
hold tight in the hand ; 4 with the 


fingers cloſed over it; to catch eagerly; to 
ſeize; to oppreſs; to pinch, preſs, or ſqueeze ; 


to pinch the belly; to give thecholic, attended 


with a ſharp pain in the bowels, - 

- GRIPE, S. [See the verb] a graſp or ſeizure 
of the hand or paw ; a ſqueeze, or preſſure. 
Figuratively, oppreſſion, extortion, or cruſhing 
10 In the I the belly - ach; the cho- 


- GRIPER, S. one who oppreſſes the poor; 
an uſurer; an extortioner. | 

GRI'PINGLY, Adv. attended with a pain 
in the belly. TY a: 


GRISA'MBER, S. a corruption of amber- 
e © Griſamber fteam'd.”” Milt. 
- GRI'SKIN, S. [priſgin, Ir. ] the back bone 


| of a hog. 


. Adj. [griſſic, Sax. ] dreadſul; 


| GRIST, S. toll taken by the miller when 

he grinds other people's corn; corn to be 

un Figuratively, a ſupply of proviſion. 
0 


ng grift te the mill, is a figurative and 


proverbial expreſſiion for producing profit or 


GRT'STLE, S. [priſle, Sax.] in Anato- 
my, * a cartilage, or fleſhy ſubſtance, very 


elaſtic, tough, and next in hardneſs to a 


bone. 
 _ GRT'STLY, Adj. cartilaginous; conſiſting 
- of 8 3 having the nature or properties of 


e. 5 
GRIT, S, [ greet, Sax. ] bran, or the coarſe 
| wa of meal ; oats huſked, and coarſely ground; 
d; a particle of ſand z rough, hard, par- 


_ ucles, 


 GRTITTINESS, S. ſandineſs; the quality 


of abounding in grit, or little rough, hard, and 


{andy particles. | 
GRITTY, Adj. full of little, rough, hard, 
and particles. 
© GRTZELIN, S. a corruption of Gridelin, 
GRIZZLE, S. [griſſaille, Fr.] a colour 
made of a mixture ot white and black, maſt 


_commonly applied to that of perukes, or the 


i gray. 

GRFZZLED, Adj. interſperſed with black 
and white hairs ; gray. 

To GROAN, V. N. 
breathe with a hoarſe or d 
agony. 
SRO AN, S. [grevn, Brit.] a deep figh, 
attended with a hoarſe noiſe, made by per- 


anian, Sax. ] to 
noiſe, in pain'or 


ſons in pain and agony. Figuratively, any 


Hoarſe, dead ſound, *© Greans of roaring 
c ind.“ Shak. 

GROAT, S. [pronounced graut] a ſilver 
coin, value fourpence: hence it is uſed for 
four - pence, though conſiſting of copper coin, 
The ſilver money, in the Saxon times, were 


ef no greater value than a penny, which be- 


Gro. 


ing divided quarterly on the reverſe, whe? 


four pieces, This, according to ſome, was 
the only money we had, even after the con- 
queſt, till Edward I. coined graſſes or groats, 
1, e. great pennies or pieces, which went for 
fourpence, about 1351. This was the ſtate 
of our coin, till Hen. VIII. in 1504, firſt 
coined ſhillings, Groats in the plural, from 
groet, Sax. fignifies oats that have the hulls 
taken off. . e 
GRO'CER, S. one that buys and ſells teas, 
ſugars, plumbs, &c. A. green-grocer, is one 
that buys and ſells greens, COW" 


ſuch as tea, ſugar, raiſins, ſpice, &c. 

| GRO'GERAM, GRO'GRAM, or GRO”. 
GRAN, S. a ſort of tuff, all filk, woven with 
a large woof and a rough pile. 

GROIN, S. [generally pronounced grine]. 
that part of the body which is between the belly 
and the thigh. e 

GROOM, S. [grom, Belg. a boy] a boy, 
waiter, or ſervant ; one who tends or looks 
after horſes; a man newly married. By 
e this the brides are waked, their grooms are 
c dreſſed.” Dryd, See Bridegroom. # 

GROOVE, S. [grobs, Goth. ] a deep cavern 
or hollow in a mine. Work in a groove or 
mine- pit. Boyle, A channel, or hollow 
cut in wood. 

To GROOVE, V. A. to cut hollow, or in 
—— Bs 5 Ter „ np 

To G „ V. N. [grapan, grapian 
Sax. ] to feel one's way out ev of b ind- 
neſs or darkneſs ; to have an imperfe& idea 
of a thing; to feel after a thing where a per- 
© gels. LE e. | 

ROPER, 8. See who ſearches after, or 
endeavours to find a thing in the dark. 

GROSS, Adj. [gros, Fr. groſſo, Ital.] 
large, thick, or bulky, applied to fize; 


ble, applied to ſentiments. Clumſy, or in- 
elegant, applied to ſhape. Thick, applied 
to the conſiſtence of any fluid. Stupid, or 
dull, applied to 'the underſtanding, Coarſe, 
thick, fat, or bulky, applied to the ſize of 
the body, Impure; foul, applied to the hu- 
mours of the body, 

GROSS, S. the main body or. main force 
of an army; the bulk; the whole. The 
major part or body, applied to number, or a 
collection of men. In Commerce, a num- 
ber conſiſting of twelve dozen, or one hun- 
dred and forty- fou. N 

GRO'SSLY, Adv. in large or coarſe par- 
ticles, © This matter is groſely pulverized.“ 
Without any ſubtlety, art, or delicacy ; fla- 
grantly, or palpably, * Groſsly miſrepre- 
«© ſented.” Swift, 


25 GRAT, 833 rotte, Fr. Cotta, Ital.) ” 


2 


| | car, 


they wanted a farthing, they broke it into 


GRO'CERY, S. the wares ſold by a grocer, | 


ſon cannot ſee, © A boy was groping for 


Shameful, very erroneous, coarſe, or palpa- 


N 


4E A. 


8 43 2. R * 


ͥFF C ²˙ Beto Se 


| cave, or cavern formed and frequented for 


| diſtortedin figure; unnatural ; wildly formed 


a by trees, "who 


and p ver. Hence, to hſe ground, applied 


tage over an * applied to an army; 


an inch from the earth. 
"Es ley, or malt boiled, &c, which is thrown 


into the river, where you intend to angle, 
and ſinking to the bottom, or ground, draws 


| manner; without reaſon, cauſe, or founda- 


foundation, ar ſup 


a the bottom of the water. Figuratively, a 


GRO 


coolneſs, or pleaſure, See Grotto, 
. GROTE'SQUE, Adj. [Fr, grotteſco, Ital.] 


withaut any regard to nature or propriety. 
GRO'TTO, S. [grotte,' Fr. grotta, Ital.] 
a — or cave made for pleaſure. Uſed 
ſometimes, as by the Italians, from whom it 
a8 derived, for a dark or horrid cavern. 
GROVE, 8. Pre Sax. ] a walk form- 
branches meet above. 
To GRO'/VEL, V. N. to lie proſtrate, or 
with one's belly on the ground; to ereep along 
with one's belly on the ground; to have low, 
mean, or abje&t thoughts, | 
GROUND, 8. [grund, Sax.] the earth, 
conſidered as that which ſupports us when 
walking, as oppoſed to air or water, or as fi- 
tuated low 3 land; a country; a farm, eſtate, 
or poſſeſſion; the floor or level of a place. 
In the plural, the dregs, lees, or that which 
ſettles at the bottom of liquors, In Paint- 
ing, the firſt layer of colours, or that on 
which the images are ainted and deſcribed. 
The firft principles, applied to knowledge or 
ſcience, .. The ſpace occupied by an army, as 
they fight, advance, or retreat; the inter- 
vening ſpace, or diſtance between the flier 


to an army, is to be driven backwards. To 
Hand one's 2 is to make a powerful re- 
ſiſtance. et ground, is to gain advan- 


ta make a progreſs, applied to an opinion. 
To GROUND, v. A. to fix or ſupport 
upon the ground; to build, found, or ſettle as 
upon a cauſe or firſt principle, applied to opi- 
nions, To ſettle in the firſt principles or 
rudiments of knowledge, applied to inſtruc- 
tion. ; 
GROUND, S. the preter of Grind. 
- GROUND-ASH,' S. a tree, ſo called, be- 
cauſe its ſhoots grow near the ground, on ac- 
count of its being cut, when young, about 


GROU'NDBAIT, S. a bait made of bar- 


the fiſh after it. 
. GRO'UNDFLOOR, S. the lower ſtory of 
a houſe, level with the external ground. 
GROU'NDIVY, S. a plant, likewiſe 
named aleboof, or runboof, 
GROU” JLESS, Adj. without any bun 
dation, reaſon, or juſtice, 
GROU'NDLESSLY, Adv. in an unjuſt 


tion, 


GROU'NDLESSNESS, S. want of cauſe, 
port. 
GROUNDLING, S. a fiſh, which keeps 


* 


60 

perfon of mean, groveling, or vulgar thoughts. 

GROUND-OAK, $ S. a kind of low oak, 
or underwood, 

GROUND-PINE, 8. a lant on. 
dry and barren hills. CITY 

GROU'ND-PLATE, S. in Architecture, 
the outermoſt pieces of timber lying on or 
near the ground, and framed into one ano- 
ther with mortiſes and tenons. ; 

GROU*ND-PLOT, S. the ground ow 
which any building is placed; the ichno= 

graphy of a building, 

GROUND-RENT, S. rent aid for the 
ground on which an houſe-is bui 

GROUND-ROOM, S. a room on the 
lower ſtory 

GROU'NDSEL, S. the footpoſt of a door; - 
or the timber or taifed patement of a houſe 
next the door; a threſhold, In Botany, the 
ſenecio, Lat. and ſenecon, Fr. It is placed in 
the ſecond ſect. of Tournefort's '12th claſs, 
and in the 88 ſect. 458. Lemmon: $ 19th.” 
It is alſo ſpelt g- 

GROU'ND S. in Painting, that 
colour or _ on kick all the images are 
drawn, A foundation of a building, Fi- 
guratively, the fundamentals, or firſt part of 
an undertaking ; the rudiments, or firſt prin- 
ciples of a ſcience; the true caple, motion, 


or reaſon, 
groep, g ouppe, 


ate Ya 


GROUP, 8. nounced 

= rappo, Ital. in Painting and Sculpture, 

aſſemblage or knot of two or more figures 

of wel, Sc. Figuratively, a crowd; a cluf- 
ter; a huddle ; a number thronged together, 

To GROUP, V. A. in Painting, to de- 

ſcribe or introduce ſeveral figures into one 

iece. 


GROUSE, 8. 2 kind of fowl, named 


heath game. 7 
G ROT, 8. , Sax.] coarſe meal os 
pollard ; a kind Q wild apple. | 
To GROW, V. N. preter , part. 


pail, ugg? ta increaſe in length. or extent, | 
applied to the vegetation of plants. To be 
produced by vegetation z to increaſe in ſta- 
ture, or bulk; to proceed or ariſe,” as from @ 
cauſe. To acerue, or become due, applied 
to the increaſe of jntereſt due on money lent. 
© The ſum that I do owe to Jou. ig grow- 
© ing to me by Antipholis,” Shak, Ap= 
plied to the ſea, by mariners, ta ſwell ar roll. 
„When the ſea is never ſo little gen 
Raleigh, - | 
GRO*'WER, 8. that which veyrtates, oo 
inereaſes in height or bulk, | 

To GROWL, V.N. Ee, Teut.] to 
ſnarl; murmur; or grumb | 
GROWN, [part. paſſ. of Crown]: ad- 
vanced in or increaſed by growth; covered 
or filled by the growth of any thing; ; arrived 


at full growth or ſtature, « A grown wo- 
Locke, 


c man. be 
2 ee 


86810 


ae S. vegetation; vegetable life; 
| increaſe by vegetation 3 product, or the thing 


produced; increaſe in number, bulk, fre- 


4 


„ ſtature, or improvement. 
GRO'WTHEAD, or GRO'WNTOL, 8. 
a kind of fiſh, ſo called from the greatneſs 
- Is its head. Figuratively, an idle, lazy per- 


To GRUB, v. A. to deſtroy or extirpate, 
by digging or throwing up the ſoil; to pull 
ET DER e or 


GRUB, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall 
worm that eats holes in bodies. In Medi- 
cine, a white unctucus pimple, or little tu- 
mour, arifing on the face, chiefly on the ala 
of the noſe. 2 ak 5 

To GRU*BBLE, [grubelen, Germ, 
to grope, or feel in the dark, © Let me rowl 
and grubble thee.” 

GRU'B-STREET, S. the name of a ſtreet 
in London, once famous for the reſidence cf 
meaner and hireling authors. Uſed as an ad- 
Jjective, it fignifies mean, low, and dull, ap- 

plied to compoſitions, © Ballads write and 
Grubſtreet lays.” Gay. 

ToGRUDGE,V. A. to envy, or view the 
| prone of another with diſcontent and un- 
to give or take unwillinly, 

Lende, 8. an old quarrel. Figura- 
tively, ill will; anger; reſentment; envy; 
2 envious reſentment. 4e Thoſe to whom 
KEY have with grudge preferred me.” Ben 


GRUDGING, S. the at of envying 2 


n what he has, or of with great 
ek ao SS 


GRU'EL, S. Fr.] a kind of 
Fs A of oatmeal boiled | 
in water; any kind of mixture or broth, 
made by boiling ingredients in water. &« Gruel 
1. Arbuth. J 65 : 

GRUFEF, Adj. [ [er Belg. 2 

2 "applied to the aſpect and 


„R- Flv, Adv. in a ſour, moroſe, or 
ſurly manner. 

GRU*FFNESS, S. harſhneſs of voice, or 
ſurlineſs of look. LE | 
GRUM, Adj. ſcontratted grumble] 

[ $ looks. 


furly, or moroſe, applied to a perſon 
Nic. looked ſour and grum.” Hiſt. of J. 
3 


zl, | 
To GRU'MBLE, V. N. to murmur with 
diſcontent ; to growl or ſnarl, © G 
« ger his prey.” To make a hoarſe or rat- 
tling noiſe, applied to thunder. 
| GRU*MBLER, 8. one that murmurs 
_ with diſcontent ; a diſcontented perſon. 
GRU*MBLING, S. s murmuring through 
| CRONE, $.[ F Lat.] 
greumeau, Fr. s, 
4 thick viſcid conſiſtence of a like 


= 


Gun .* 


W wn or like deus 

GRU'MLY, 'Ady. in a moroſe, four, or 

ſurly manner, x 

GRE'MOUS, Adj. thicle or clotted, 
GRU'MOUSNESS, S. the thickneſs_ of 

any curdled or clotted liquor, 

To GRUNT, or GRUNTLE, v. * 

e diſcontented noiſe, applied to 

a Nog 

GRUNT, 8. the noiſe made by a hog. 
GRUNTER, S, one that grunts, . 

word for a hog. 

To GRUTCH, V. A. [corrupted from 

grudge, for the faks of rhime] to envy, or 

neaſy at the advantage of another. I 
©« muſt not tab, Ben Jobnſon. 
WR „S. [ See the verb} — 8 


Hudib, © 

GUARANTEE, 8. [proncdnced 

ter; garant, Fr.] eee 2 
ſee the conditions of "any league, peace, or 


in 


performed. 
To GUA'RANTY, V. A. [pronounced 
garanty] to undertake to ſee the the: articles of 
any treaty kept. 


garder, Fr.] to watch in order to ſecure from: 
or prevent a ſurprize, or ſudden danger; to 
prote or defend ; to anticipate, or ſeeurs 


againſt object jections. : 
GUARD, 8. [pronounced gard, of n 
Fr.] a man, or TIDES. 


watch, in order to bear eh from "3,7 Bo 
prevent furprize, U on or off, a 
of caution or vigilance. A limitation; an- 
tici tion of an objection. Expreſſed them- 
ves with as few and reftritions 
222 In Fencing, an action or 
poſture proper to defend the body from the 
efforts of an enemy. Advanced guard, is a 
party of horſe or foot which marches before 
a corps to give notice of approaching danger, 
Main guard, is that from which all the 0- 
ther guards are detached, Piguet guard, is a 
number of horſe and foot always in readineſs, 
in caſe of an alarm, the horſes being ſaddled 
and their riders booted, Guards, in the plu- 


companies, which are kept up to guard the 
king. In Aſtronomy, a name ſometimes ap- 
fied to the two ftars neareſt the pole. 
GUA*RDER, S. one who protects, de- 
fends, -or watches. 
GUARDIAN, 8. [gardien, Fr.] onewho 
has the care of an orphan, or perſon whoſe 
parents are dead ; one to whom the care or 


ſometimes named warden. 
fice of a kind protector and defender, 
' GUARDLESS, 


ill will.“ To whom he bare ſofel a emp 


o GUARD, V. A. 8 5 8 


ral, is particularly applied to thoſe troops or 


preſervation of any thing is committed 7 


GUARDIAN, Adj. performing the of 


. 
F 


_— 5 WW 
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A 


and twelve and a half, where broadeſt, E. and 


air is very healthful, as appears from the 


tion, and the uſe of their ſhipping. It a- 
| bounds in fiſh: and in the N. W. part of 


was enciently part of Normandy, in France ; 


G UE 
, CUA'RDLESS, Adj. without defence; 
withopt any aid, or defender. . 
GUARDSHIP, 8. care; protection; or 
the ſtate of a perſon under the diſpoſal of 
guardians; a king's ſhip, employed in guard- 
ing the coaſt, 
. GUA'VA, or GUIA'VA, S. in Botany, 
the pſidium. Linnæus places it in the firſt 
ſe. of his 12th claſs, | 
. GUBERNA'TION, S. the exerciſe of au- 
thority in protecting, preſerving, and direct- 
ing; government or ſuperintendency.“ This 
« extenſive guberration,” Watts. 
GU*DGEON, S. [gowjor, Fr.] a ſmall fiſh 
found in brooks and rivers, and eaſily caught: 
whence it is uſed figuratively for a perſon 
eaſily cheated, © To draw you in like ſo 
% many gudgeons, to ſwallow his falſe ar- 
guete, S. 
GUE'RDON, S. [guerdon, gardon, Fr.] a 
recompenſe or reward. The fair guerdon 
« when we hope to find.“ Milt. 
GUE'RNSEY, S. Antoninus's Sarnia, an 
iſland in the county of Hampſhire, twenty- 
two miles N. W. of Jerſey, on the coaſt of 
Normandy, in France, and in the Engliſh 
channel. It runs from E. to W. in the 
form of a harp, Its N. fide is low, and S. 
ſide high, being ſurrounded by ſteep rocks, a 
kind of natural defence to the iſland, It is 
thirteen miles and an half from S. W. to N. E. 


W. It contains ten (twelve) pariſhes. Its 


longevity of its inhabitants; and its ſoil of 
the ſame nature with that of Crete, or Irg- 
land, where no venomous creature will live, 
It is naturally more fertile than Jerſey ; but 
does not yield ſo much, the inhabitants neg- 
lecting its culture for the ſake of com- 
merce, They have, however, a ſufficiency 
of corn and cattle for their own conſump- 


the iſland, there is a lake about a mile in 
circuit, well ſtocked with the beſt and largeſt 
carp, This iſland is well ſituated for annoy- 
ing the French in time of war; and they fit 
out ſome privateers to cruize upon them, It 


and ſome of the remains of the conqueror's 
eſtates is ill governed by the laws of that 
288 and its natives ſpeak French, tho” 
ubject ever ſince, with very little interrup- 
tion, to the crown of England, This iſland 
has a peculiar flower, called Lilium Sarnienſe; 
the leaves of which are covered with ſpan- 
gles like gold-duſt. It gives title of baron to 
the earl of Aylesford, Here a very barba- 
rous ſcene was acted in queen Mary's reign ; 
a mother and her two danghters, the mother 
being al o big with child, were burny at a 
ſtake for Proteſtantiſm, in purſuance of the 


GUI 
ſentence of the Dean (one Jaques Amy) and 
the clergy of the iſland, It lies about twenty- 
four miles W. of Cape la Hogue, in Nor- 
2 and ſixty S. of Portland, in Dorſet- 
ire. | 
To GUESS, V. A. [gbiſſen, Belg. heſem 
Heb. ] to conjecture; ein withous = 
fixed or certain principles, | 
GUESS, S. a conjecture. 1 
GUE'SSER, S. a conjecturer; one who 
judges without certain knowledge. 
GUE'SSINGLY, Adv. forming a judg- 
ment in a caſual manner; uncertainly, ' 
GUEST, S. [gwweſtai, Brit.] one who is 
entertained in the houſe of another; a ſtran- 
ger, or one who comes newly to reſide in a 
ace, 
GUE'ST-CHAMBER, S. a room made 
uſe of to receive company in. 
To GU'GGLE, V. N. to ſound, or make 
a noiſe like water running out of a narrow 
mouthed bottle or veſſel. , 
_ GUIDABGE, S. the reward or money 
given to a guide, | 
GUIDANCE, S. [from guide] direction; 
government exerciſed in ee a perſon's 
actions according to rules, in order to pre- 
vent him from falling iato danger. 
To GUIDE, V. A. [guider, Fr.] to di- 
rect or ſhew a perſon a way; to govern, di- 
rect, inſtruct, regulate, or ſuperintend by 
counſel, or exertion of authority, | 
GUIDE, S. [Fr.] one who directs ano- 
ther in his way; a director. 
GUI DELESS, Adj. without a guice, 
GUI DER, S. a director, a guide. Our 
« gvider come! to the Roman camp direct 
" 2s,” 0+ 
, GUILD, S. [ſometimes pronounced like 
gild, and ſometimes like gilde; of gild, Sax ] 
a ſociety, corporation, fraternity, or compa- 
ny, united together by orders and laws made 
among themſelves by their prince's licence. 
Hence Guildhall, a place or hall belonging to 
a corporation, wherein affairs relating to the 
members in their united capacity are tranſacted 
GUILE, S. [pronounced pile, with the g 
hard] low cunning or craft, whereby a per- 
ſon tricks or cheats another; deceilt. 
GUILEFUL, Adj. tall of deceit; wily; 
fraudulent 3 treacherous ; ſecretly miſchie- 
vous; impofing or over-reaching a perſon in 
a crafty or fraudulent manner, 
GUILELESS, Adj. without any ſecret 
or concealed fraud; without any intention to 
deceive, cheat, or impoſe upon a perſon by 
falſe appearances, and concealed treachery, 
GUILER, S. one that betrays another 
into danger by deceitful means. Not in uſe. 
GUILT, S. gil, Sax. ] the ſtate of a 
perſon juſtiy charged with a crime; a con- 


ſciouſneſs of having done amiſs. Figura- 
tively, a crime, or offence, © Cloſe pent up 
= | 2 Fore: 


1 


4 guilts---rive your concealing continents.” | 
| Shak 


they were at firſt formed, on which account 
they likewiſe bore the impreſſion of an ele- 


Fiolvre d Inde, ou de Guinet, Fr. capſium, Lat. 


\ 
* 


| Gre of a bas viol, played on in the ſame man- 
ner as the harp, with the fingers. ; 


{ucking eddy. As. waters to the ſucking 


GUI 


GUFLTILY, Adv. without innocence ; 
in ſuch a manner as to be conſcious of hav- 
ing done a crime laid to one's charge. 

GUFLTINESS, S. the fate of being guil- 
ty; the conſciouſneſs of having done a crime, 

GUUFLTLESS, Adj. free from crime; in- 
nocent ; free from fin or puniſhment, © The 
F Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that taketh 
“ his name in vain.” Exod. xx. 7. 


GUFLTLESSLY, Adv. without guilt ; po 


innocently, > | 

GUILTY, Adj. [giltig, Sax. ] chargeable 
with having committed a crime; wicked, or 
corrupt. All the tumult of a guilty world.“ 
Thomſon. 

GUINEA, S. Eta ginne, with 
the g hard, ſo called from Guinea in Africa, 
from whence the gold was brought, of which 


hant] a gold coin ſtruck, and current in 
England, When it was firſt ſtruck, it was 
valued at twenty ſhillings ; but gold growing 
ſcarce, it was advanced to twenty-one ſhil- 
lings and fixpence, but is now ſunk to twenty- 
one ſhillings, The pound Troy is cut into 
twenty-four parts and a half, each part of 
which makes a guinea. 
GUI'NEA-HEN, S. a ſmall Indian hen. 
GUINEA-PEPPER, S. in Botany, the 


It is ranged in the firſt ſect. of Linnæus's 
Sth claſs. | | 

- GUI'NEA-PIG, S. a ſmall variegated ani- 
mal, with a pig's ſnout, rat's ears, and with- 
. 

GUISE, S. [Fr. gaiſa, Ital.] manner; ap- 
pcarance; looks; behaviour.“ By their 
* puiſe wife men they ſeem,” Par. Loft, 
Manner, cuſtom, or practice. It was ne- 
«© yer our guiſe to ſlight the poor.” Pope, 
« External appearance; dreſs or habit. Un- 
te der the guiſe of religion. Seuifr, The 
laft ſenſe ſeems to be a contraction of diſ- 


guiſe | 

3UT'TAR, S. [gbitarra, Sp. guiterre, 
Fr.] in Muſic, a ſtunged inftrument with a 
neck like a violin; an oval body, about the 


GULES, S. [gueules, Fr. 152, Heb. Ene 
Lat.] in Heraldry, red. In the arms of no- 
blemen it is called ruby, in thoſe of ſovereign 
princes Mars, ang in engraving, is ſignif ed by 
drawing z<zpendicular or ſtrait ſtrokes from 
the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. 

GULF, or GULPH, S. [gelfe, Fr. gulfo, 
Ital.] an arm of the ocean running up into 
the land. Figuratively, an abyſs, or im- 
meaſurable depth. Follow thine enemy in 
4 2 fiery gulph.” Shak, A whirlpool, or 


_ 


\ 


GUN 


ce of a gulpb.“ Shak, Ani thing inſatiable 
«© Maw and — — ravening ſalt ſea 
55 ſhark.” S, kh, d 


Whirlpools.“ The perils of the gu/fy main.“ 
„ 8 


* 3 | 
0 GULL, V. A. [guiller, old Fr.] ta 


tifice. | 
_ GULL,S. a ſea bird; a cheat, or trick; a 
_ animal; a perſon eaſily cheated or im- 
ö upon. gf 
GU*'LLCATCHER, S. one who cheats; 
a bite; one who deceives another by arti- 
a Here comes my noble gulkatcher,” 
 GU*LLER, S. a cheat, or impoſtor. 
GU'LLET, S. [poulet, Fr, gula, — 
the throat, paſſage, or pipe through which 
the food paſles, called by anatomiſts the ęſo- 
hagus, #3 
F To GU'LLY, V. N. to run with a noiſe, 
applied to water, 

GU'LLY-HOLE, S. [See Gully] the hole 
where gutters 'or keanels empty themſelves 
into the common ſewer, ſo called from the 
noiſe they make in their fall, | 

GULO'SITY, Ss. [guloſus, Lat.] greedi- 
neſs; intemperance in eating; gluttony. 
1 Not erring in galety. Brown. 
uſe. of | 

To GULP, V. N. [polpen, Belg.] to 
ſwallow eagerly; to drink down without any 
intermiſſion, or with one ſwallow. 

GULP, S. as much liquor as can be ſwal- 
lowed at once. 


exſud ing through the pores of certain plants, 
and there hardening into a tenacious, or 
ſticking maſs, more viſcid and lefs friable than 
reſins, and diſſolving in water. In Gardening, 
a diſeaſe incident to fruit trees of the ſtone 
kind, being a kind of gangrene, ariſing from 
a corrupted ſap which extravaſates and har- 
dens, In Anatomy, the fleſhy ſubſtance of 
the mouth in which the teeth grow ; generally 
nſed in the plural, hp 
GUM*MINESS, S. the ſtate of a thing 
ſmeared or abounding with gum, 
GUMMOSITY, S. the nature of gum 
viſcidity; gummineſs. Their innate gum. 
« mofity,” Flyer. | 
GUM M, Adj. confiſting of gum ; of the 
nature of gum; overgrown or ſmeared with 
gum ; ſticky. : : 
GUN, S. [gun, Iſl.] a firm-arm or wea- 
pon which forcibly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or 
other offenfive matter, through a , cylindrical 


are generally called canon, and known lke- 
wiſe under the term of ordrance. Small guns 
are fuch as areportable, and include muſquets, 
muſquetoons, cerbines, blunderbuſſes, fowl: 


coul. 


GU'LFY, Adj. full of eddies, gulphs, os - 


trick; to cheat; to deceive or defraud by ar- 


Not in 


GUM, S. [ gumma, Lat.] a vegetable juice 


barrel, by means of gunpowder. Great guns 


% 
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7 GU/NNEL, 8. corrupted from Gunzwale, 


which fee, 

' GU'NNER, S. a perſon who. manages, 
and has the charge of the artillery of a 
ſhip, &c. Gunners, in the plural, are offi- 
cers employed in looking after, and manag- 
ing the ordnance mounted on lines, batte- 


ries, or forts. 


GU'NNERY, S. the ſcience of art of 
ſhooting with guns and mortars, 

GUNPO'WDER, S. a compoſition of ſalt- 
petre, ſulphur, and charcoal mixed toge- 
ther with ſpirits, and uſually granulated, 


pands with great vehemence and noiſe, by 
means of its elaſtic force, Bartholdus 
Schwartz, or the Black, is by ſome ſuppoſed 
to have invented it in 1380, but it appears 
that Roger Bacon, our countryman, knew 


of it 156 years before Schwartz was born, 


ſince he mentions it in expreſs terms in his 
treatiſe de nullitate mag iæ, publiſhed at Oxford 
in 1216. You may raiſe thunder and 
ce lightning at pleaſure, ſays he, by only tak- 


ing ſulphur, nitre, and chafcoal, which, 


<« fingly, have no effect; but, mixed together 

ce and confined into a cloſe place, cauſe an ex- 

50 ploſion greater than that of a clap of thun- 
der. 5 : * 

- GUN-SHOT, S. the diſtance to which a 

ball can be ſhot out of a gun. a 

SGU N- SMITH, S. one who makes and 


| ſells guns. 5 

GU N- STOCK, S. the wood to which the 
barrel of a gun is fixed. 

GU NSTONE, S. the ſhot of a cannon; 
ſo called becauſe at the firſt uſe of cannons they 


were loaded with ſtones. 


* GU'NTER's CHAIN, S. an inſtrument 


made uſe of in ſurveying land. 
GU'NTER's LINES, S. lines of numbers, 
firſt invented by Mr, Edward Gunter, of great 


"uſe in navigation, and other branches of the 


mathematics. | 


GU/NTER's QUADRANT, S, an inftru- 
ment to find the hour of the day, azimuth, 


ce. Eg 
GUNTER'S SCALE, S.-a large ſcale to 
reſolve queſtions in plain ſailing. 
GU'NWALE, S. [of gun and wwealdan, Sax. 
to direct] a piece of timber reaching on either 


fide of the ſhip, from the half deck to the fore- 


caftle, wherein they put the ſtanchions, which 
ſupport the waſte tree: it receives the name of 
nwale, whether the ſhip carries guns or not. 


_ 'Likewiſe the lower part of any port, where any 
' ordnance are. ; 


- GURGE, S. I gurges, Lat.] a whirlpool; a 


#3 gulf. A black bituminous gurge---boils out 


& from under ground.” Par. Loft. 
- GU'RGION, S. the coarſer part of meal 


Lifted from the bran, | 


GU/RNARD, or GU'RNET, Srak nl of 
Ka-fiſh, © A ſowced gurnet. Shak, 


GUT .-- 
To GSE, v. N. [goſelen, Belg. ghifſes, 


Teut.] to flow or ruſh out in a large 

flow out in à large quantity, and with vio- 
ence, - 

Us, S. a ſudden, fortible, and large flow- 
ing of water, or other fluid; any thing poured 
out with a ſudden and forcible erup- 
tion. ; „ 
GU'SSET, 8. [ geuſſet, Fr.] any thir 
ſewed on cloth to engthen it; by — 
ſtreſſes, peculiarly applied to the triangular 


pieces of cloth at the neck, under the arms, 
and at. the openings of the flaps of a ſhirt; 
which takes fire eaſily, and when fired, ex-| & 


Co 

GUST, S. [guſtus, Lat. gouſt, poilt, Fr. 
the ſenſe of taſte; the * of jy 
enjoyment ; love, or liking ; turn of fancy; 
peculiar taſte or genius; pleaſure, caprice, 
or whim. *© Deſtroy all creatures for thy 


fport or guſi. Pope, A ſudden violent blaſt - 


of wind, from Guter, Il, © As doth 2 
* ſail, filld with a fretting gut.. Shak. 
A ſudden burſt of paſſion, © A weak diſ- 
„ temper'd ſoul that ſwells---with ſudden 
ce guſts,” Addif. 

GU*'STABLE, Adj. fit to be taſted ; the 
mg 5 _ j pleaſant to the taſte. 

UST ACTION, S. gaftatus, Lat. of gufto, 
Lat.] the act of ki TR nerves of 2 
« tation.” Brogon. 

GU*'STFUL, Adj. very agreeable or pleaſing 
to the taſte; that which is agreeable to the 
mind. 
GU'STO, S. [Ital.] the reliſh, flavour, or 
taſte which a thing cauſes; the power by which 
any thing excites a ſenſation in the palate. 
Liking or prejudice, applied to the mind. 

GU'STY, Adj. windy; ſtormy. The 
20 85 wind. Thomſen. „ 
- GUT, S. [kutelen, Belg.] the entrails, or 


the long pipe reaching with many folds 


from the ſtomach to the vent, thro which 
the fibrous part of food paſſes and is diſ- 
charged. Figuratively, the ſtomach or re- 


ceptacle of food; gluttony; the infide of 


any thing, particularly the movements of 2 
clock or watch. 
To GUT, V. A. to take out the entrails, or 


guts of an animal. Figuratively, to plunder 


any thing of what it contains. 

GU'TTA SE'RENA, S. ¶ Lat. aclear drop] 
a diſeaſe of the eyes. 

GU'TTATED, Adj. [ gurta, Lat.] be- 
ſprinkled with drops; bedropped. 


GUT TER, S. [ gautur, Run.] a paſſage for 


water, either on the ground, or on the roofs of 
buildings. | 


To GU'TTER, v. A. to cut or wear into 


ſmall channels or hollows. 

To GU'TTLE, V. N. [From gue] to feed 
luxuriouſly, or intemperately. | 

- GU*TTLER, S. one fond of eating; 3 
greedy or intemperate cater. l 


GUT TS, S. {plural of gam, Lat.] drops of 
Ot | K 2 : ab 
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any liquid, a term uſed by Scotch phyſicians. 
S Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh. 

GU"TTURAL, Adj, [gutturalis, Lat. 
pronounced in the throat; belonging to the 
throat, 

GU'TTURALNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing ſounded in, or belonging to the throat. 

GU'TTY, or GU”"TTE, Adj, [guttd 
Lat.] in Heraldry, marked or beſprinkled with 
drops Gutty of ſable,” i. e. marked with 
black drops. 

To GU'ZZLE, V. N. [from gut or guſt, 
whence guttle, guzzel] to feed immoderately; 
to ſwallow any liquor greedily. | 

GU/ZZLER, S. an immoderate drinker, 

GYMNA'STIC, Adj. [Y E,, Gr. 
gymnaſtigue, Fr.] — relating or be- 
tonging to bodily exerciſe, ſuch as wreſtling, 
Sc. | 

GY'MNIC, Adj. [ gymnique, Fr. yujprixocs 
Gr. ] practiſing ſuch exerciſes as relate to the 
body. © Gymnic artiſts. Milt. 

GYRA'TION, S. [gyratus, of gyro, Lat.] 
the act of turning any thing about in- a circle, 
« Moved round in a circle with gyrations,” 
Nervt. Opt. 

G YVES, S. [ gevyn, Brit.] fetters or chains 
conſiſting of two links for the legs. Ithought 
* gyves and the mill had tamed thee." Milt. 
Sam. ' 

To GYNE, V. A. to fetter or ſhackle ; to 
Jaare, | | 
H 

The eighth letter of the a'phabet, 

and fixth of the conſonants ; though 

I by the Latins and modern Greeks 
eſteemed only as an aſpirate, yet whether it 
te a letter or no, may eaſily be determined by 
conſidering that it is a motion or effort of 
the larynx to modify the ſound of the vowel 
that follows it, as in heaven, health, berg, 
here the e is differently modified or ſounded 
from what it is in the words eating, endive, 
and elect, and as ſuch has the property of a 
conſonant. If it be not a letter, ſ and x are 
r0;e, they being no more than hiſſing aſpi- 


rations, and they who exclude H from the | 


number of letters, as being only a mark of 
aſpiration, may for the ſame reaſon exclude 
the ſand x, and the & and p likewiſe, by 
ſaying that they are only marks of certain 
motions of the lips, Its form, which in the 
capital is the ſame in the Roman and Saxon 
a!phabets ſeems to be derived from the Phe- 
nician N, with the mark in the middle in- 
ſtead of the top. The ſecretary capital ſeems 
to have teen borrowed from the Saxon capi- 
tal, as our ſmall h ſeems derived from the 
Gothic, In Englith, it is ſcarcely ever mute 
in the beginning of a word, eſpecially where 


* HAS 


! conſonant it hes no ſound, as in ſgbtz when 
it has c before it, it is ſometimes' dropped, 


the c being pronounced hard like a &, as in 
Chriſt, which the Saxons wrote 0 1% and in 


it is pronounced ſomewhat like the Hebrew 


200, and when with a mark over it thus 


H 2000, In abbreviatutes it is uſed for 
boms, as J. H. S. Jeſus hominum Salvator, i. e. 
Jeſus the Saviour ot mankind! 

HA, Interj, an expreſſion of wonder or 
ſurprize, When repeated, an expreſſion of 
laughter, or joy. He faith among the 
«© trumpets, ba, ba. Fob xxxix, 25, 

HA'BEAS CORPUS, S, in Law, a writ 
which a man may have out of the King's- 
Bench, to remove himſelf thither at his own 


echo; but this does not hold good always, for 


*, ſchin, in charity, cherub, c. Among the 
ancients it was a numeral letter, ſignitying 


expence, to anſwer at the bar there, when in- 


dicted cr impriſoned for a crime before juſti- 
ces of the peace or a franchiſe court, after 
having offered ſufficient bail, which is re- 
fuſed, though the caſe be bailable, 


HABERDA'SHER, 8. one who ſells 


ſmall wares, ſuch as pins, needles, Ec. 

| HABE'RGEON, S. [ haubergeon, Fr. ha- 
bergium, low Lat.] armour to cover the neck 
and breaſt; a breaſt-plate; a neck piece; a 
coat of mail, © Lodg'd in Magnano's braſs 
«© habergeon,” Hudib, 


HABILIMENT, S. [babilement, Fr.] dreſs ; 


cloaths, © Gowns and other habiliments of 
“ Iriſh drapery.” Swift. Ornaments. © My 
© riches are the poor habiliments.”* Shak, 


To HABIVLITATE, V. N. [habiliter, Fr.] 


toqualify, or entitle. Attainted, and thereby 

---not habilitateto ſerve in parliament.” Bacon. 

Not in uſe, 
HABILITA'”TION,DS. qualification.“ Ha- 


uſe. | | 
HA'BIT, S. Fr. Habitus, Lat.] the ſtate of 
any thing. Habit of body.” Dreſs or 
cloaths; a power and ability of doing any 
thing, acquired by frequent repetition of the 
ſame action; cuſtom; inveterate uſe; or a 


action. : 
To HA'BIT; V. A. to dreſs, or cloath, 
HA'BITABLE, Adj. [Fr. habitabilis, Lat.] 
that which is or may be dwelt in. | 
HA'BIT ABLENESS, S. that quality which 
renders a place proper for the reſidence of any 
animal. | 
HA*BITANT, S. one that lives or reſides in 
any place, © Habitants of the earth. Pope. 
HA'*BITATION, S. the act of dwelling 
in a place; a dwelling, or place wherein a 
perſon reſides, | 1 ; 
HA'BITUAL, Acj. [labituel, Fr.] cuſto- 
mary; eſtabliſhed by frequent practice and 
repetition, , 


it precedes a vowel ; when it is followed by a, | „„ „ 


be bilitations towards arms. Bacon, Not in 


ſtrong inclination to perform any particular 


bit 


ſee. 


HABT ru ALI. x, Adv. by cuſtom; by ha- 
bit, or frequent practice. 
To HABI'TUATE, V. A. [habituer, Fr.] 


do accuſtom; to uſe one's ſelf by frequent re- 


petition. 
HA BITU DE, S. [Fr. habitudo, Lat.] re- 
lation, or reſpect. The ſtate of a thing, 


with regard to ſomething elſe. © In all the 
habitudes of life. Swift, Familiarity; con- 


verſe; intimacy, followed by ꝛbitb. Fre- 
« quent habitudes with the beſt company.“ 
Dryd. Cuftom, habit, or the frequent and 


uninterrupted practice of the ſame thing, 


% Brought by long habitude from bad to 
« worſe.” Pr.or. a 

To HACK, V. A. [haccan, Sax. ] to cut 
or chop into ſmall pieces, by frequent and un- 
ſkilful blows. Figuratively to ſpeak or pro- 
nounce improperly, *©* Hack our Engliſh,” 
Shak, To hackney, receive bribes, or turn 
proſtitute, | | 
HACK, S. a contraction of Hackney, which 


HA'CKLE, 8. [lacile, hacia, Sax.] raw 
flk, or any filmy or fibrous ſubſtance un- 


. ſpun; the ſlough, or caſt ſkin of a ſerpent. 


To HA'CKLE, V. A. to dreſs flax. 
HA CKNEV, S. [hacnai, Brit. taguenee, 
Fr.] a hired horſe, or a horſe let out for 


hire. Figuratively, any thing let for hire; 
one who writes for hire; any thing that is 


trite or common, or uſed in common. 

To HA'CKNEY, V. A. to uſe a thing 
"__ frequently; to accuſtom to the road. 

AD; the preter and part. paſſive of Have; 

badde; Belg. 

HA*DDOCK, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
non-ſpinous fiſh, with three prickiy ſoft fins 
on its back, reſembling a cod, but fomcwaat 
lefs, and diſtinguiſhed from it, by having a 
black ſpot on each fide near its gills, 

HA MO'RRHAGE, S. [ acueppxytz, Gr. | 


in Anatomy, is a boody flux from the noſtrils, 


mouth, eyes, or any part of the body. 
H/AEMO'RRHOIDAL, Adj. in Anato- 
my, veins which ſpread about the fundament. 
HAEMORRHOIDES, S. ae Gr. 
of «14 blood, and pw to flow | paintul ſwel- 
ling inflammations in the fundament; the 
piles, 
HAFT, S. a handle; that part of any in- 
ſtrument by which it is held in the hand. 
HAG. S. '[hagr, Brit. a fury, or ſpirit of 
a deformed and terrible aſpect; a witch, or 
enchantreſs; an old ugly woman. But 


e thou, old hag, of threeſcore years and 


(©. three Dryd. 

To HAG, V. A. to haunt; to torment; 
to poſſeſs or harraſs with vain terror; to be- 
witch. © And hag themſelves with appa- 
6“ ritions.” Hudib. 
 HA'GGARD, Adj. [hagard, Fr.] wild, 


unſociable, or untimed ; lean; ugly; rug- 


HAL 


ted; deformed, © As hagard as the rock. 5 


Shak, Wildly diſordered. © Down caſt ha- 
% gard eyes. Smith, | | 
HAGGARD. s. any thing wild or irre- 
claimable; a ſpecies of hawk ; a bag, © The 
% baleſul aggard lay, Garth. 
. HA'GGARDLY, Adv. [hogr, Brit.] de- 
formed; ugly; like a hag. ' 
HA'GGESS, S. a meis of meat, chopped 
ſmall, incloſed in a membrane, and boiled. 
HA'GGISH, Adj. like a hag; deformed; 
horrid, 
To HA'GGLEF, V, A. [corrupted from 


hack, or hackle] to cut, chop, or mingle; to 


be tedious in a bargain, or long before ſettling 
the price, 
HAGIO/GRAPHER, S. See Hagiografta, 

an inſpired writer. 
- HAH, an interjection, expreſſing a ſud- 


den ſurprize, 


HAIL, S. [pronounced hale, a white icy 
ſpherule, or particle, conſiſting of drops of 
rain frozen in their falling, 

To HAIL, V. N. to pour down hail. 

HAIL, Interj. ¶ haletan, Sax. ] a term of 
ſalutation wherein we wiſh health to a per- 
ſon, uſed by our tranſlators to expreſs ;24ps in 
the Gu i. e. rejoice. © The angel came un- 
* to Mary, and faid, hail.” Luke i. 28. It 
is uſed at preſent only in poetry, 5 

To HAIL, V. A. [haletan, Sax. ] to fa- 
lute; to call to: applied to the manner in 
which ſhips addreſs each other. Hailed by 
a Turk.“ Knolls. ö 
: HATLED, Adj. beaten or ſtruck with 

ail, | | 

HATLSHOT, S. ſmall inot ſcattered like 
hai), WO 

HATLSTONE, S. f#ar9/flan, Sax. har- 
geiftcen, Beig.] a particle or fingle ball of 
hail, f 

HALL V, Adj. conſiſting of hail. 


HAIR, S. [bær, Sax.] the ſmall thin 


threads which grow out of the ſkin of ani- 
mals; the hair which grows on the head. 
The different colours the hair appears of in 
different perſons, and in the ſame pexſon, in 
different parts of life. is owing to the nature 
of the fluid with which it is ſupplied, Figu- 
ratively, any thing very ſmall. 


HAIR-BRAINED, Adj. [it ſhould be 


written hare-brained, becaute it ailudes to the 


wildneſs of a hare] wild; irregular; incon- 


ſtant. 
HATRCLOTH, S. ftuX woven of rough 
or horſe-hair. | 
HATRINESS, S. the ſtate of being co- 
vered or overgrown zy ich hair. \ 
HAIVRLACE, Sa fillet or band with 
which women tie uff their hair, 
HAVRLESS, Adj. without hair; bald. 
HA R, Adj. ov2rgrown, or covered with 
hair; conſiſting of, or ræſembol ng hair. From 
| | vines 


* 


Fu 
* tines the hairy honours of their head. 


A*LBERD, S. [ halbarde, Fr.] a long pole 
armed at one end with a battle-axe, carried by 
ſerjeants of foot and dragoons, Ic. It was 
formerly named the Daniſh axe, becauſe borne 
firſt by them; from them it was borrowed by 
the Scots, from whom itcame to the Englith, 
and from us to the French. 

HA'LCYON, S. [halcyo, Lat.] a bird, 
reported to breed in the ſea, and that there is 
always a calm during her hatching time, 

HA'LCYON, Adj. peaceful; quiet; calm; 
undiſturbed ; without any tumult or violence. 

HA LE, Adj. healthy, ſound or hearty; 
of a good or freſh complexion. 

To HA'LE, V. A. [halen, Belg. baler, 
Fr.] to drag by force; to pull violently, 

HA “LER, S. he who pulls or drags by 
force. | 

HA'LF, S. [plural halves; bealfe, half, 
Sax. ] one of two parts into which a thing is 
equally divided. In Compoſition, it ſigniſies 
imperfection. | 

HA'LF, Adv. in parts or equally, © Half 
e“ loth, and half conſenting.” Dryd, _ 

HA'LFBLOOD, S. one who has but one 
parent the ſame with another perſon, 

HA'LFBLOODED, Adj. mean; coward- 
ly ; baſe born. Half-blooded fellow.” Shak. 

HA'LF-FACED, Adj. ſhewing only part 
of the face. A kp/f-faced ſun ſtriving to 
« ſhine,” Shak, Small faced, © This ſame 
„ balf-faced fellow.“ Shak. 

HA'LF-MOON, S. the moon in its ap- 
pearance when at half its increaſe or decreaſe 
any thing in the figure or form of a half- 
moon. Half-moon and wings. Milt. 

HA'LFPE „ S. [pronounced bapeny, 
plural halfpence, pronounced hapence] a cop- 
per coin, of which two make a penny. It 
received its name originally from its being the 


half of one part of a filver penny broken in- 


to two equal pieces, which was the only 
money we had till halfpence and groats were 
coined. 

HA'LF-PIKE, S. a ſmall pike carried by 
officers, 

HA'LF-SWORD, S. cloſe fight; within 
the length of half a ſword, © At balf-ſzvord 
with ** of them.“ Shak, . 

HA LF-WIT, S. a blockhead ; one who 
vainly affects to be thought a wit; a ſilly fel- 
low. © Half-<vits are fleas. Dryd, 

HA'LF-WITTED, Adj. of dull or im- 
perfect underſtanding. | 

HALITYTUOUS, Adj. [halitus, Lat.] va- 
porous; fumous. A peculiar thin and a- 
« lituous liquor.“ Boyle, 

HALL, S. [healle, Sax. ſalle, Fr.] a court 
of juſtice; a manor-houſe, ſo called, becauſe 
formerly courts were held in it for tenants ; 
the public room of a corporation; the firſt 


3 


hanged. 


To HALTER, V. A. to bind with a ſtrong 


H A M 

large room on the ground-floor of a Houſt, 

HALLELU'JAH, S. {the j ſhould be pro- 
nounced like an i vowel or a y. n, 
Heb. m_ ye the Lord, from n, ballilu, 
Heb. praiſe ye, and Mm, jab, Heb, Gov, or 
the Loxp}] a ſong of uu or thankſgiving, 
ſo called from the 
Pſalms of praiſe in Hebrew, 

- HALLOO, Interje&t. a. word of encou- 
ragement or incitement when dogs are let looſe 
at their game. | | 

To HA'LLOO, V. N. [haler, Fr.] to 
make a cry or noĩſe after a perſon, alluding to 
that made after dogs; to chaſe or perſecute 


with a noiſe, © Hallooo me like a hare,” 


Shak. To call out or ſhout to. © He that 
c firſt finds---hallo the other,” Shak, 
To HA'LLOW, V. A. [ balgian, Sax. ] to 


conſecrate, make holy, or dedicate to ſome 
religious uſe; to reverence and eſteem as 


holy. © Hallowed be thy name.” Matr. 


Vi, 9. ; 4 
HA'LLUCINATION, S. 8 f 
mi 


Lat.] an error, blunder, or owing 
to folly, or want of diſcernment. Owing 
© to the hallucination of the tranſcriber,” 
F . 4 . 
CALM, S. [pronounced hatom] ſtraw; or 
the ſtalks of beans and peaſe. | 
HA'LO, 8. Jake, Or MN, Gr.] a me- 
teor, in the form of a luminous ring, appearing 
round the ſun, moon, or ſtars. 
To HALT, V. N. [ bealt, Sax.] to limp 
or be lame; to ſtop in a march, applied to an 
army. To heſitate; to be dubious which of 


two opinions to prefer. How long halt ye 


© between two opinions? 1 Kings xviii. 21. 
To fail, faint, or be in a weak and diſtreſſed 


condition, © I am ready to hal, Ce.“ Pſalm ' 


XXXViit, 17. EP: 
HALT, Adj. [healte, Sax.] lame or crip- 
* a 


HALT, S. the act of limping, or the man- 
ner in which a perſon walks who is lame; a 
top in a march. Without any halt they 
© march'd.”* Clarend, : 


HA'LTER, S. {from halt] one who limps, . 


or is lame, 


HALTER, S. [haltere, Sax. of hals, Sax.] 


a rope; peculiarly applied to that which is put 
round a malefactor's neck when he is to be 


. 


cord; to catch in a nooſe, alluding to that 


made in a rope with which malefactors are 


hanged. ; 
To HALVE, V. A. [from halves, plural 
of half] to divide inte equal parts. LR 
HALVES, S. the plural of ha, 
HAM, S. [bam, Sax. jambe, Fr.] the 
lowermoſt and hindermoſt part of the thigh 
adjoining to the knee, in a human creature. 


In Cookety, the thigh of a hog or bear ſalted 
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' firing, or cut the finews of the thigh, 
which a horſe draws in a waggon. 


Teut.] an inſtrument conſiſting of an iro 
head and long handle, ſometimes of wood, by 


driven. Figuratively, any thing deſtructive. 
6 of hereſies, St. Auguſtine. Hakewell, 


as much as a kamper will contain. 


. fife rails placed on baniſters in the poop and 


| handus, Goth. ] that part of the arm from the 
- wriſt to the end of the fingers; a meaſure of 


. © his hand.” B 


near, Uſed with try, ability, or power of 


tor.“ Spe#, In * a peculiar cut or 


HAN 
TO HAMBLE, V. A. from bam] to ham- 
HAME, 8. [hama, Sax.] the collar by 


HA'MLET, a little village. 
HA'MMER, S. [hamer, Sax. baemer, 


which any thing is forged, or nails, Sc. are 
£© That renowed pillar of truth and hammer 


To HA'MMER, V. A. to beat, forge, or 
drive with a hammer. Figuratively, to mould, 
form, or contrive, by intenſe application of 
thought, © Wilt * be hammering trea- 
„ chery ? Shak, 58 

HAMMER ER, S. one that works with a 
hammer. 5 

HA'MMOCK, S. a ſwinging bed, ſuſpended 
by cords fixed to hooks. 

HA MER, S. a large baſket with a wicker 
cover, uſed for carriage. A hamper of wine, is 


To H'AMPER, V. A. to entangle, or to 
embarraſs ſo as to hinder from flight, orthe uſe 
of one's limbs or faculties; to enſnare; to 
enveigle; to catch by means of ſome allure- 
ments; to perplex or harraſs with a variety 
of accuſations or law ſuits. | | 


HA MSTRINO, S. the tendon or finew of | 
the ham or oy 


TO HA'MSTRING, V. A. [preter and 
part. paſſ. bamſtrung] to lame by cutting the 


tendon of the ham. 
HA !NAPER, S. ¶ banaperium, low Lat.]. a 


treaſury; the exchequer, The clerk of the | do 


banaper receives the fees due to the king for 
ſealing the charters and patents. 
HA NCHES, S. in a ſhip, the falls of the 


quarter deck, down to the gangway. In Ar- 
chitecture, the ends of elliptical arches, which 
are arches of ſmaller circles than the ſcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. _ 
HAND, 8. [ hand, Sax, Belg. and Teut. 


four inches, generally uſed and applied to the 
height of horſes; the index of a clock, or 
that which performs the office of a hand or 


finger in pointing to a particular thing. Out 
e band, quick, ſudden, or expeditious per- 


ormance. Power of performing. Changed 
Manner of acting or 
performing, particularly applied to muſic, 
* A very fine hand on the violin. Guard. 
No. 98. To have a hand in, to be concerned 
in. At band, within reach; ready prepared; 


performing. To try his Band at a Specta- 
calt of the letters whi 


diſtinguiſhes one 


: 


HAN 


perſon's writing from another : hence it is 


applied to fignify a perſon's own writing, or 
ſigning, © Under my hand and ſeal.” In 


| Gaming, cards held after every deal. From 


hand to hand, from one to another ſucceſſively, 
«© Tranſmitted from hand to hand, through all 
generations. Tilloſſ, Hand over head, neg- 
ligently ; raſhly ; without thought or caution, 
From hand to mouth, without making any pro- 
viſion againſt a neceſſity. To bear in hand, 
to keep in expectation. To bear in hand, 
“and then ſtand upon ſecurity.” Shak. 
To be band and glowe, to be very intimate and 
familiar. To give one's hand, in Scripture, 
implies to make ' peace, or alliance; to 
ſwear friendſhip, or promiſe ſecurity. See 
Lament. v. 6. To lay hands on perſons, in 
Seripture, ſignifies to ordain, or give au- 
thority to exerciſe any function. 1 Tim. 
iv. 14. | 

To HAND, V. A. to give or reach to an- 
other by the hand. Figuratively, to guide; 
to conduct or lead by the hand; to ſeize; to 
lay hands on; to manage with the hand.“ I 
« hand my oar,” Prior, To deliver from one 
to another; to tranſmit, or deliver down in 
ſucceſſion, 

HAND-BASK ET, S. a portable baſket, 

HA'ND-BREADTH, S. a ſpace equal to 
the breadth of a hand, | 

HA*NDED, Adj. having the uſe of either 
the left or right hand; hand in hand; with 
hands joined, *© Into their inmoſt bow'r--- 
% handed they went.” Par. Loft, ; 

HA'NDER, S. a tranſmitter ; one who de- 
livers down in a regular ſucceſſion, «ſed with 


n, 
HA'NDFUL, S. as much as the hand can 


| graſp or hold; a hand-breadth, or four 


inches. About an handfel from the bot- 
tom.“ Bac. A ſmall number or quantity. 
« A handful of men,” Clarend, | 
HA'*'ND-GALLOP, S. a flow eafy gal- 
lop, in which the hand proſſes the bridle, or 
2 a horſe in, to prevent his increaſing his 
peed. | 
HA'NDICRAFT, S. [handicreft, Sax.] 
work performed by the hand. | 
HAN'DICRAFTSMAN,S. [hand-crafiis, 
Sax.] one whoſe work or buſineſs is per- 
formed by the hand, 
_ HA'NDILY, Adv, in a ſkilful, dextrons, _ 
or ready manner. . 
HANDINESS, S. the quality of doing 
any thing in a ſkilful and dextrous manner. 
HA'NDKERCHIEF, 8. eee 
ſometimes without the &; and ſometimes 
band lercber] a piece of ſilk or linen, uſed for 
wiping the face or noſe, and for covering the 


neck. | 

To HA'NDLE,. V. A. [handlian, Sax. ] 
to touch, feel, or hold in the hand; to ma- 
nage or uſe, - Figuratively, to treat of, or 


| 


eg ⸗ : 
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over, followed by ith. 
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enlarge upon; applied to diſcourſe,” To deal 


in or practiſe. © They that tandle the law,” 
er. ii. $, To deal with. 
HANDLE, S. handle, Sax. Handel, Belg, ] 


that part of a thing by which it is held in 


the hand. Figuratively, any thing which 
may diſcover -a perſon's weakneſs, and be 
made uſe of by an enemy to his diſadvan- 
tage. 

HA'N DMAID, S. a maid who is in wait- 
ing, or within call; 2 waiting maid. Seldom 
uſed. 

HA'NDSEL, 8. [Lanſe!, Belg.] the firſt act 
of uſing any thing; ; the firſt parcel which is 
ſold of any commodity. |, 

To HA'NDSEL, V. A. to uſe or do any 
thing for the firſt time. 

HA'NDSOME, Adj. [ handſaery, Belg. ] 


applied to a perſon's manners or behaviour, 
Generous or noble, applied to the quality of 
action. 

HA'NDSOMELY, Adv. conveniently, or 
gextrouſly ; in a beautiful ,neat, elegant, grace- 
ful, or generous manner, 

HA'NDSOMENESS, S. beauty, or plea- 
ſing majeſty, applied to the features. Grace, 
app lied to the behaviour. Elegance or neat- 
neſs, applied to the manner in which any thing 
is wrought, 

HA'NDSPIKE, 8.2 bort of wooden lever 
for moving heavy bodies. | 

H. NDVICE, S. a ſmall vice which; 18 
held in the hand. 

HA'NDWRETING, S. that tacit i in 


che make of letters, Which diſtinguiſhes one 


perion's writing from another's. 
HANDY, Adv. [tandigh, Belg.] per- 
formed or given with the hand. To come 


e to handy blows.” Hudib. Ready; dextrous, | 


or ſkilful ; convenient for uſe, 
HA'NDYWORK, S. the work of the 
hands; product of a perſon's labour. 
To HANG, V, A. [preter and part. pe 
five, hanged, or bung] to ſuſpend on bie 4 
ſomething faſtened to the upper part; to ſi 
pend or keep in the air without falling. 


* Thou bang. % the ſolid earth in fleeting | 
air. * 7 To ſuſpend by the neck in a 


rope ſo as to kill a perſon; to let fall down- 
wards from any eminence, or below its natu- 
ral fityation, ſometimes uſed with doxon. 
* White lillies hang their heads.“ _ Dryd. 
* Hangeth-down his head. Fccleſ. xix, 26. 
To adorn, by hanging any thing upon. or 

— Hung ſeveral 
<« parts of his houſe with trophies,” Specr. 


To fall looſely ; to be ſuſpended on high 


with the lower part looſe; to dangle; to 
float, to proceed from. That gentle tongue 
—-where ſoft perſuaſion bung. Prior. To be 


fſupported by ſomething raiſed above the 


beautiful with dignity; 3 graceful, Elegant, 


ground 3 5 Tran. upon. Hung about * 


An 


ce neck. ”* Stak. Uſed with over, to threaten ; 3 
to be very near, applied to danger.“ While 


the dread of popery Hung over us. Atterb. 
To be burthenſome or troubleſome; to op- 
preſs with weight, uſed with zn. In 


* my Lucia's abſence---life hangs upon me,” 
Addi. To be compacted; to be united; to 
be ot the ſame party; to ſupport one another 
mutually ; to be in ſuſpence; to be depen- 
dent on, uſed with on, © Hangs on den 
* favours. Shak, 

HA'NGER, S. that by which any thing 
is ſupported in the air, or at a diſtance from 
the ground; a kind of a ſhort ſword with a 
1 7 edge. 

HA'NGER-ON, S. one who is depen- 


dant on another; one who lives at another 


perſon's charge. 


HA NGING, S. dapery, ſtuffs, or paper 


hung or faſtened upon the walls of a houſe 


by way of ornament, 


HA'NGING, Part. ſoreboding death by a | 


halter. Von have a hanging look. Shak. 
Subſtantively, uſed for the act or puniſh» 
ment of putting to death by a halter; the 
gallows, He deferves hanging,” 
HA'NGMAN, S. the perſon. who exe- 


cutes or puts criminals to death, by hanging ; 


them on a gibbet or the gallows. 

HANK, S. [bank, III. ] a ſkain af 
thread, Se. Figuratively, a tie, check, or 
influence. A low word. 


To HA*'NKER, V. N. [hankeren, Bete.] 


| to long impatiently' or ; to have an infeſſant 


wiſh for. 

HEAN'T, a contraction for have 108 or 
has not; hed: in common diſcourſe. © You 
« ant that one al About your mouth. 
Addiſ. | 
HAP, S. Thaye, Brit.) chance; for- 
tune; or that which comes to paſs without 


deſign or being foreſeen, That which mag | 


pens by chance or misfortune. 

To HAP, V. N. to fall out; to come te 
paſs without deſign or foreſight. 

HA“P-HAZ ARD, 8. chance; accident. 

HA*PLY, Adv, perhaps; 3 peradventurso; 
it may be; by chance, or mere accident, 

HA'PLESS, Adj. unhappy 3 unlyeKy 3 ; 
unfortunater = 

To HA*PPEN,, v. N. to fall out; to 
came to paſs without being deſigned or fore- 
ſeen ; to light upon ar meet with by chance, 
or meer accident, excluſive of any deſign. 
I have happened on ſome other accounts.“ 
Graunt, | 

HA'PPILY, Adv. in a fortunate, happy, 
or lucky manner ; with. addreſs, dexterity, or 
grace; without labour, * Happily to ſteer 
© from grave to gay.“ Pope. In a ſtate of 
happineſs. © He lives happily,” By chance; 
by accident, uſed inſtead. of haply. * oy 
5 boppiy may peruſe theſe treaties.” Diet 
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* within your 


„ not eaſy to be ac- 
. romplithed ; | „Ra- 
1 chel tra F 


Ven, xxxv. = Rigorous, cruel, or oppreſ- 
hy RS, applied to the manner of treatment. 
Har d words, four z rough 

| MN Roos Lamb not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard.” 
Very vehement, keen, and inclement, ap- 


bl, applied to motion. With difficulty. 


a £ to the habit of body, Unfertile or barren, 


8, 8. 4 dete wherein 4 her- 


4 the higheft pleaſures ; good luck 


'PPY, Adj. eee ede 
are ſatisfied, and the greateſt 

ed ; lucky; ſucceſsful; 
— 7 without art or 


6 wes. — 4 in 
8 e HARANGVE, pale . e 


It his wies ſatisfied, and is e | 


| thing hard, or not eaſily 


Re HAR 


* 


ee 


or | ſolid ; to make bard ; to make impudent z 
to make obdurate; To make ee 
to make firm; or endue with con taney 
make reſolute by the inceſſant 1 faQtice 2 — 
particular action. 
HA'RDENER, S. one that renders any 
penetrated, 
HA'RDFAVOURED, Adj. having a 
coarſeneſs, of harſhneſs of features. 
HA*RD-HANDED, Adj. coarſe, or that . 
has hands hardened or grown callous with la- 


. ene bour. 


A'NGUER, S. an orator; a per- 
ſon w e 
E ſorhs idea of contem 


por mag an m8 ot place 
of ſhelter and ſecurity from danger. 

To Tens hay V.A. 2 enterain, or 
permit a perſon. to reſide, igurativ to 
_ cheriſh, WES or entertain an 9 to 
ſhelter, reſt, or ſecure from da 

— rr. 


HA'RBOURAGE, S. [ber 
, or entertainment. bs es 
gt '? Shak. Not i 5 uſe, 
one who entertains 


| 3 


Hedrornure AG. without har- 
, entertainment, or ſhelter. 


3 
"HARD, dj. Fheard, Sax. bard, Belg.]| 
firm, or not penetrated, Figuratively, 


rough ; reproachful. In- 


plied to ſeaſon, Unreaſonable and unjuſt. 
or in which a perſon cannot eaſily ac- 


; quire a competency, applied to the times. | 


the times had not been hard.” Dryd. 
HARD, Adv. [hardo, Teut.] faſt or nim - 


*© They draw the wind Hard. Bac. Tem- 
ouſly ; boiſterouſiy; with force or vio- 


ce, applied to the wind, 
HA RDBBOUND, Adj. coſtive, applied 


| does not eaſily char 


| HA'RD-HEARTED, Adj. cruel z inexo- 

rable ; mercileſs. 
HA'RD-HEARTEDNESS, 8. the q 

lity of being inſenſible to the cries of mi 

and unmoved at the fight of . 
HA RDIMENT, 5. [bardinent, Fr.] 


a | courage; bravery. | 
bak. 


HA'RDINESS, S. hardſhip, or fatigues 3 
| courage, or a diſpoſition of ** inſenſible 
to danger; effrontery ; impudence. 
HARDLABOURED, Adj. performed 
„with difficulty, and abundance of ſtudy and 
1 labonr. My har-dlaboured poem. Swift. 
HARDLY. Adv, with difficulty and 
great labour; ſcarcely. 6 There is hardly : a 
e gentleman.“ Koi. Uſed with thint, in 
a ſevere or unfavourable manner. To 
ec think of our laws. Hooker, Ap- 
pep to manner of treatment, with * 
oppre: N Poe. or harſhneſs. 
n UTHED, Adj. not 
governed LA. the rein, applied to horſes. 
HA'RDNESS, applied to matter, a firm 
coheſion of = parts, ſo that the * 
its figure; difficul 
be underſtood; difficulty to be perfo:me 1 
accompliſhed, 2 or dearneſs, joined 
to times. Cruelty ; inhumanity 3 want of 


to weather or froſt. Stingineſs, or want of 
profit, applied to the making of bargains, py 
Painting and Sculpture, ſtiftneſs, or want of 
ſoftneſs. 

HARDS, s. [heerdan; Sax. berds, pals] 
the refuſe, or coarſer part of flax. 
HARDWARE, 8. manufactures or 


wares made of metal. 


HA'RDWAREMAN, S. a maker or ſeller 
of wares made of metal. 

HA'RDY, Adi, [heard, Sax. Bardi, Fr.] 
bold; brave; fifong; daring; hard, or 
firm, © His hardy fabric.” South, © 

HARE; 8. [hara, Sax. 4g Ang 4 
ſmall four-footed animal, with long ears 
and a ſhort tail, that moves by leaps, and is 
remarkable for timidity, vigilancę, and 
fruitfulneſs. The firſt year it is called 2 


| tothe invention, bc From oy 


3 ES - 


*/ 


* the ſecond a bare; and the third a 
Wy * 


To bein . to grow MET We 7 


In changing bardi- 


compaſſion, Keeneſs or ſharpneſs, applied | 


— 


H AR 


great bare, Her ears lead the way in the | 


chaſe, for with one of them ſhe liſtens to 
the: cry of the dogs, while the other is 
ſtretched, like a ſail, to promote her flight. 
In Aftronomy, a conſtellation. © The bare 
de appears, whoſe active rays ſupply---a nim- 
« ble force.” Creech, 

To HARE, V. A. [barier, Fr.] t 
frighten; to perplex or throw into ck Oo 
by hurrying or terrifying, 

HAREBRAINED, Adj. See Hair- 

rained, 
 - HA'REFOOT, s. in Botany, an herb. 
In Natural Hiſtory, a bird. 


” HA'RE-LIP, ''S. becauſe 'reſembling| 


the upper lip of a hare] a defect in the up- 
per hp for want of fleſh, which makes it 
ö 2 as if cut, and ſhews the teeth. 
HA RE SPEAR, S. a plant. 
© HA'RIER, S. [from bare] a hound "Uſed 
for hunting hares. 
To HARK, V. N. to liſten, or be at- 
tentive to x bat a perſon ſays. 
HARK | Interject. liſt; or liſten de at- 
tentive to hear: uſed on a ſudden apprehen- 
fion of danger, Sc. 
HARL, S. [heorda, Sax.] the filaments 
or chreads of flax; any ſubſtance conſiſting 
of threads or filaments. 


{| 


* 


HA'RLEQUIN, S. a' perſon dreſſed in x 


mottley-coloured jacket and trowzers ; the 
hero in pantomime entertainments, who di- 
verts the populace by his activity, artifices 


to extricate himſelf from danger, and his | 


ſeeming power in inchantments and meta- 
morphoſes. 


HAAR Lor, s. [herledes, Brit. . 


Ital.] a female that is unchaſte. 


HA'RLOTRY, S. an habitual practice 


of unchaſtene's, applied to a woman, Uſed 
as a term of contempt for a woman. A 
« peeviſh ſelf-willed Harlotry.“ Shak. 


HARM, S. [hearme, Sax.] an action by 


which another perſon may receive damage in 
his goods, or hurt i in his perſon z miſchief ; 
kurt; or injury. 


| To HARM, V. A, to damage the gaods 
er fortune of "another, or to hurt his per- 


ſon. RD 
* HA'RMFUL, Adj. hurtful ; e . 
88 ni ee e 


HA'RMFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


* as to produce. miſchief, hurt, or da- 


"HA'RMFULNESS, S. the quality which 


renders a thing or petſon detrimental to 


the intereſt, hurtful to the perſon, or injuri- 
ous to the charakter, of another. 

HA RMLESS, Adv, without hurt; with- 
out intending or cauſing any miſchief; with 
out being damaged; innocent. 

HA RMLESSLV, Adv. een ; with- 
out malice or a. 


— 


"1 


fiſhin 


us an organ. It has one or two ſets of keys, 


1 


HA'RMLESSNESS, S. the quality be 1 
thing or perſon which can affect another with 


no damage or hurt. ve 
* HA'RMONIC, or HA'RMONICAL; \ Ka 
Adj. Lag, Gr.] roportioned or adapt- A. 
ed to each other; 1 ; 
HA*'RMON 1608, Adj. adapted to, or to 
o | having the parts proportioned to each other. .———- 
In Muſic, having ſounds that are concords to | Ws 
each other; muſical, or affecting the ear T 
with an agreeable ſenſation, - 60 
HA RMONIOUSLVY, Adv. with a Juſt $7 
proportion of parts to each other; in fo | | 
manner as to delight the ear. | _ 
HARMO'NIOUSNESS, S. that a =, 
which renders ſounds agreeable and deliht- x 
ful; proportion of parts. - 
To HA'RMONIZE, V, A. to agree with 8 
reſpect to proportion. To make muſical, __— 8: 1,58 el 


convey delight to the ear, applied to ſound.” 
HARMONY, S. harmonie, Fr. apporizy _ rc 
Gr.] the agreeable reſult or ſenſation ex- - 
« 


cited by an union of ſeveral muſical ſounds 


heard at the ſame time; the ſum or effect of % 
two or more concords ftriking the ear toge- 4 
ther; a juſt fitneſs of one part to anothef. c 
Figuratively, 9 unity of ſentiment 
and diſpoſition. 

HARNESS, S. [harnois, Fr. arnæi, 
Span.] in its primary ſenſe, armour for a 
horſe ; the traces by which horſes are faſten- 
ed to carriages of pleaſure or ſtate : that of 
other horſes is called 

To HARNESS F. A. + to areſs in ar- 
mour; to fix horſes-i in their 1 or to 
put traces on a horſe, 4 

HARP, 8. bearpe, Sax. 4 9 N 
Fr.] a muſical i E ſtrung with > 
and ſtruck with the finger. In Aſtronomy, 
the name of a conſtellation. - : 

To HARP, V. N. [barper, Fr.] to play 
on the harp, Figuratively, to- touch any 
particular paſſion; to dwell on a ſubject. 

HARPER, S. a player on the harp, 

HA'*RPING-IRON, S. ſharpage, Lat.] 

a bearded dart, with a line faſtened to the 
handle, with which whales or other large fiſh 
are caught, 

HARPONE'ER, S. [Har peneur; Fr.] be 

that darts or throws the rag cr: in whale- 


56 oe oe: oo. +260 


HARPO'ON, S. | tarpen, Fr.] the ſame | 
as Harping-iron, "whic ſee, 99 
HA'RPSICORD, 5, from harpe and 
corden, Fr. a firing] a muſical inftrument of 
the ſtring kind, played after the ſame manner 


which being fingered, move a jack, by which 
means the ftrings are ſtruck, which are 
ſcratched on the table of os inſtrument, 
HA RP, S. [plural, harpies 5; #arpia, 
Lat.] a poetieal monſter 4 the bird kind, 


eined to have "ag ths Targa a woman, 


5 


REL 


* 


the claws, wings, -&c...of a bird, remarka- 
le for ra 


paciouſneſs, and on that account 


* 


% 


vetous perſon. 


$ N 


HA'RQUEBUSS, S. a hand-gun, See 
| Fo HA'RRASS, V. A. [harraſſer, Fr.] 


to weary; to fatigue; to tire or make feeble 
with labour and uneaſineſs; to lay a country 


Waſte by continual inroads, 


HARRASS, S. waſte or diſturbance. 
© To prevent the harraſs of their land.“ 
HA'RRIDAN, S. a decayed ſtrumpet. 


4 A batter' d harridan. Stvift, 


HA RROW, 8. [charreu?, Fr. harcke, 


Teut.] a frame of timbers croſſing each 


other, ſet with teeth of iron, and drawn 
over plowed and ſown land, to break the 
clods, and cover the ſeeds with earth, 

TO HA'RROW, V. A. to draw a har- 


row over ground, ee to tear or 


rip up. My aged mu 


cles karrowed up with 
ce whips.” Rowe. To pillage, ſtrip, or lay 
waſte, ©, To. harrow this people.. To 
diſturb, or put into alarm or commotion, 
cc It harrows me with fear.” Shak, 

To HA'RRY, V. A. to difturb ; to put 
into commotion ; to alarm or confuſe; to 
rife, * I repent me much that I ſo Har- 
te yd him.“ Shak, In Scotland, it ſigni- 


| Hes to rob, pillage, or plunder ! as, © he 


© parry'd a weft; i. e. he took away the 


_ , Joung3 cc he harry'd me out of houſe and 


© home; i, e. he made me fly from my 
houſe, after having plundered it. 3 
HARSH, Adj. [ herviſcbe, Teut.] rough- 
ly ſour, applied to taſte, Rough or diſa- 
greeable to the ear, applied to ſound. 
Crabbed, moroſe, or peeviſh, applied to the 
temper. Rough or rugged, applied to the 
touch. Unpleaſing, ſevere, or rigorous, ap- 
lied to treatment, _ | 
HA*RSHLY, Adv. ſourly, or like un- 


ripe, fruit, applied to taſte, In a violent] 


manner; in a crabbed, ſour, or moroſe 
manner; ſeverely or. rigorouſly, Rough and 
ſpleaſing to the ear, applied to ſound, 
HA RSHNESS, S. ſourneſs; roughneſs ; 
crabbedneſs; moroſeneſs. | 
HART, S. [beort, Sax. biort, Dan. bert, 
Belg. ] a male of the deer kind, the female 
of which is a hind, or roe. : 
HA'RTFORD, and not HE'RTFORD, 
if its origin be derived from a hart, the arms 
of the place, deer being formerly very nu- 
merous 1n this part of the country, It is the 
ſhire town of the county, and hundred of 
the ſame name, in England. In the time of 
the ancient Britons it was called Duro cobri- 
wa, i. e. a red ford, from the red gravel at 
the ford juſt by, upon the river Lea or Lee. It 


2 


is a very ancient place, and governed by a 


mayor, wha returns two repreſentatives te 


uſed to ſignify a ravenquy, or exceedingly co- 


H AR 
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| parliament,” The Eaſt Saxon kings fre- 
quently kept their courts here ; and in 673 
a ſynod was held here, at -which two kings 
of the heptarchy were preſent, the arebbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury preſiding, In the twen- 
ty-fifth of queen Elizabeth Michaelmas term 
was kept here, on account of the plague in 
London, and that the queen ſometimes re- 
ſided in its caſtle. It had anciently a monaſtery 
of Benedictines, founded by the Conqueror's 
nephew Lupus, and had five churches, now re- 
duced to two; namely, All-Saints and St. An- 
drew's: the former, on the S. ſide of the 
town, has a tall ſpire covered with lead, and 
has eight good bells, beſides an organ and 
handſome gallery. Here is a ſeat for the 
mayor and aldermen, and ſor the governors 
of Chriſt- church hoſpital in London, who 
have erected a fair-houſe in the town for the 


large gallery near the belfrey for their ac- 
commodation at church. St. Andrew's is 
only remarkable for giving name to the ad- 
jacent ſtreet. Hartford ſtands in a ſweet 


air and dry vale, conſequently is very healthy 
being built in the form of a capital V, 


and the caftle placed between the two horns 
of it, belonging to the deſcendants of Sir 
William Cowper, fince king Charles I. Its 
weekly markets is on Saturday. Its annual 
fairs are Saturday fortnight before Eaſter, 
May 12, July 5, and November 8, for: 
horſes and other cattle. Hartford lies 23 miles 
from London, a | | 
HA*RTFORDSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land, bounded to the E. by Eſſex, to the S. 
by Middleſex; to the N. by Cambridzeſhire 
and Bedfordſhire, and to the W. by Buck- 
inghamſhire. It is about twenty-four miles 
where broadeſt ; namely, from the Royſton 
in the N. to Totteridge in the S. and thirty 
where longeſt, from Putnam in the W. to 
Cheſton-nunnery in the E. It is much in- 
dented by the neighbouring counties. In 
Hartfordfhire are 18 market towns, 120 pa- 


riſhes, about 451,000 acres, and above 


95,000 inhabitants ; who ſend to parliament 
two knights for the ſhire, and two members 
for Hartford-town, and two more for St. 
Alban's, The ſoil is moſt generally barren, 


compared with other ſhires ; and with re- 


gard to deep-feedings, or ſheep-paſtures, 
there are but few, and thoſe eſpecially about. 


Knebworth. Yet it muſt be owned, that” 


fince the great improvement of huſbandry 
by clover, cinque foin, and other herbage, 
by manure, marl, ſoot, &c. this country 
has been rendered very fertile. The parts 


about Hitchin are clayiſh, but not fo rich as 
that to be met with in the weſtern counties 


of the ſame ſoil, The reſt is moſtly a 


chalky earth, The paſtures, where dry, 
produce fern and broom; and where wet, 


| ruſhes, moſs, and buſhes ; but by a modern in- 
F a venti - 


reception of ſome of their children; alſo a 


n 


r 
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HAS 


ure greatly improved, by draining off the 
| Rect rain- water on the clayiſh ſurface, 
which chilled the roots of the corn. 


horn of a hart, called the red deer. Its ſalt 
| 3s uſed as a ſudorific, its ſpirit has all the 
_ virtues of volatile alkalies, and they are 

both uſed for bringing people out of fits, by 
being _—_—_ to the noſe, The raſpings 
are, by boiling in water, formed into jellies, 
for conſumptive people, and the bone being 
calcined and powdered, is uſed to abſorb 
acidities in the ſtomach, and uſed as drink 
when boiled in water in diarrhœas. 

HA'RT-ROYAL, S. in Botany, a ſpe- 
cies of plantain, In hunting, a name given 
to a hart, which has been hunted by a king 
or queen, and eſcaped alive, 

HA'RVEST, S. [barfeſt, or berfeſt, 
Sax. ] the ſeaſon of reaping and gathering in 
corn; corn ripened, reaped, and gathered in. 
Figuratively, the product or reward of a per- 
ſon's labour, 


by reapers at the feaſt made for having inned 

the harveſt ; the time of gathering in the 

harveſt. | : | 
HAR*'VESTER, S. one who works at the 


harveft. in | 
HAR'VEST-LORD, S. the head reaper 
at the harveſt, 33 
HARVEST-MAN, S. one who labours at 
the harveſt. ; 2 f 
To HASH, V. N. [hacher, Fr.] to 
mince, or cut into ſmall pieces. To mingle, 
uſed with p. Not ſerved in exact order 
4 but 8 in haſte,” Garth _ 
. HA'SLET, or HA'RSLET, S. [baſla, 
Iſl. bafterel, Fr.] the entrails of a hog, con- 
fiſting of the heart, liver, &c. generally ap- 
plied to them when incloſed in a membrane, 
n my 1 5 
HASP, S. [bæſpe, Sax. , Teut.] a 
claſp going folded 4 a . faſtened 
with a padlock ; a ſmall iron 
ing into a door; a kind of hank : going into 


e. ; Pg 
To HASP, V. A. to ſhut or faſten with a 


haſp. N 
 HA'SSACK, 8. [hafick, Teut. boſch, 
| Pol.] a round or cylindrical mat, ſtuffed, on 
| which a perſon kneels at church, of 

_ HAST, the ſecond perſon fingular of 
hows, declined thus, I ve, thou hoſt, be 


HASTE, 8. hurry; ſpeed; the act of 
doing a thing quickly for want of longer 
ume, CORR RE es 
| To HASTE, or HA'STEN, W. N. 
| Tha Fr.] to move or walk with ſwift- 

j to do a thing in a ſhort time; to be in 


3 * he th 
. 


HA'RTSHORN, 8. in Medicine, the 


1mour, 


HA*RVEST-HOME, S. the ſong ſung| 


ax braſs faſten- flax 
an eye or loop, uſed for faſtening ſhoes, neck- | ſi 


the hatches of a ſhip. 


mt 


vetition, called buſh-draining, the wet lands | 4 hurry; to quicken a perſon's metz, @ = 


drive fo a ſwifter pace, y : 3 6 
- HA'STILY, - Adv. in a ſhort time'$ 
| without delay; in a hurry, of raſhly; paſs 
. HA'STINESS, S. ſpeed or expedition; a 
performance executed in a hurty; anger 3 
teſtineſs. „ 3 
HA'STINGS, S. [from haſty] peas that 
HASTY, Adj. [bf Fr. Ek, bel.! 
HAST, Adj. L %, Fr. Big, Belg.] 
moving with ſwif $3 quick, or ſpeedy. 
Soon provoked, applied to the temper or hu- 
r. Raſh, precipitate, or undertaking 
without thought. Haſty pudding, a pudding 
made of milk and flour, or of oatmeal and 
water boiled quick together, 4 
: MAT, S. [het, Sax. ] a covering for the 
aade ; 4 | 
." HA*TBAND, S. a firing tied round a hat 
to keep the crown from ſtretching, or, if 
too large, to make it fit the head better; a 
piece of filk or crape worn round the crown 
of a hat in mourning. | ' 
To HATCH, v. A. [hecken, Germ.] to 
produce young from eggs; to quicken an 
egg by ſitting on it; to produce by any prece - 
dent om. Figuratively, to contrive or 
project. b „„ 
HATCH, S. a brood proceeding from 
eggs; the act of excluding or producing 
young from the egg. Figuratively, diſcloſure. - 
or diſcovery. © The hatch and the diſcloſe 
* will be ſomething.” Shak. A ſhort oy 
half door; an opening over a door, which is | 
cloſed or ſhut by a board moving on hinges. 
In the plural, the doors, or openings, in a 
ſhip, by which perſons deſcend from one 
deck to another. . 
To HA TCHEL, V. A. [hachelen, Teut.] 
to beat flax, in order to ſeparate the fibrous 
from the brittle part. 5 . 
HA'TCHEL, S. Bachel, Tgut.] the in- 
ſtrument with which flax is beate. 
HA TCHELLER, S. one that beats 


4 
b 


1 


HA*TCHET, * x [ bache, bacberte, Fr — a 
mall Axe, 2 . 2 
HA TCHET-FACE, S. an ugly face; ſa 
called according to Johnſon, becauſe ſuch 4 
one might be hewn with a hatchet. An 
„ ugly beau adorns a batchet-face.”” Dryd. 
HA*TCHMENT, 8. [corrupted from 
atchievement] the arms of a r who is 
dead, painted on a ſquare board, and placed 
with an angel downwards, over the door 
lee ty lived, or fixed againſt the wall of a 
church, . 


. HA'TCHWAY, 8. the way over or thro? 


To HATE, V. A. [hatian, Sax.] to re- 
gard as an object which may affect us with 


pain; or to deteſt on account of its oy 


"I 
U 
5 

2 * | 


| » 


+ 
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by 


or the 8 by 


ww 
«nl, ind erben tote laws of morality, 


of our country, or 


of God 
HATE, S. an awerflön in the mind from | © 
any thing or perſon which is conſidered as 
able, or willin YA affect us with pain, 
with a ing the pain 


e perſon, who is 
ectifidered as having ſuch an intention; de- 


 teftation, 


HA'TEFUL, Adi. that which cauſes ab- 


horrence, averſion, of deteſtation; deteſting, 


hating or malicious. 

HAT ETUI ILV, Adv. in an odious, or 
aboutingbls mininty ; in fuch a manner as to 
cauſe averſion, deiednton , or hatred, 

HATEFULNESS, S. the quality which 


renders a perſon or thing the obj of ha- 


tred, 
He, . one who has a ftrong aver- 
fon or in- will to a perſon 'or thing, 


HA*TRED, 8. the thought, or the 
which any *thing preſent or abſent i is ro 


uce in us; the averſion or paſſion w ich | 


is occaſioned by confidering à thing as apt to 
cauſe us pain, or by conſidering a perſon as 
wilfully endeavouring to thwart our happi- 
neſs: in the laſt ſenſe, it is generally. ac- 


| companied with an inclination to make a re- 
from banter, + to frequent; to be much 
about any place or perſon ; uſed 
| one who comes without being welcome ; or 
pr wear out with fatigue. « He's batter d of an apparition E in any 
5 out with penance,” Dryd. ' 
_  HA'TTER, 8. Thong: a one who 


taliation, or to thwart his happineſs, by way 
of return. 
To HA'TTER, v. A. to harraſs, weary, 


makes hats. 


part; the latter 
inter.“ Shak, 


nab 


- HAUGCHTILY, Adj provdly ; 6 pd. 
too > highly. ” Lt: 4 too 
ti 
lent wr pods 
AU HLNESS,'S. the quality of be- 


Ms eee ous 
{| own good qualities, and too mean an opinion 


of thoſe which belongs to others, 
HA'UGHTY, AG, [hautaine, Fr. from 
Baut, Fr.] inſolent, or behaving contemptu- 


A een opinion of 


elves. 
HA'VING, S. 2 poſſeſſion i 
eſtate or fortune, © 1 7 not much. 
Shak. The act or ftate of poſſeſſing or en- 


joying. 


HAVIOUR, S. conduct, or the manner 


in which a perſon treats another —_ ; 
genteel addreſs. Seldom uſed, 
To HAUL, See Hale. 


7'% 3 S. ftraw, or the ſtalks of beads 


Nen, 8. pronounced banch, han- 
che, Fr. anca ral, the thigh ;, the hinder- 


moſt t of vent z the rear; the hind 
* *« Then the Buurb of 


To HAUNT, v. A. [pronounced bunt 


ſometimes of 


e; or to any 


HAUNT, 8. 2 


"PHAU'BERK, S. hauberz, old Fr, 
coat of mail or e Ka 21 
„ 

o HA - preter part. paſſ. 
had; ¶ haban, Goth. avoir, Fr.] S 
not to be without; to poſſeſs; to wear; to 
bear or carry. It i is enerally uſed as an aux- 

word in Paropenti languages, but | ri 
particularly borrowed from the Saxon, 

HA'VEN, S. a port, harbour, or a part 

of the ſea running up into the land, where 


ſhips may ride ſafe from ſtorms, Figuratively, 


a place of 8 refuge from danger. 
HA VENER, S. an overſeer of a 


HAVOCK, S. the a of plundering 4 


country, or killing its inhabitants; devaſta- 


tion. 

HAU TBO, S. 
Baut Fr. and bois, Fri] a — 
of the wind kind, 
nn its ſpreading wider towards the 

iſhed with a reed to ſound with, and de- 


15 name from its tone being higher 


than that of the violin. In Botany, applied 
to a large ſpecies of ſtrawberries, 

HA WTHORN, S. the thorn 
oy in hedges, and bearing haws, 


| HAW, V. N. to ſpeak flowly, with _ 
much hefitation, and frequent intermiſ· 


HA VER, S. [from have] owe wid al fions, 


leſſes any thing. 
. HAVGH-HA'UGH, or HAW-HAW, 
S. [heb, Sax.] a dry ditch, whoſe oppoſite 


; fides decline ſo as to meet and form an acute 


angle at the bottom, where it is generally-de- 


fended by rails, Theſe ditches are much 


uſed at the extremities of gardens, to incloſe 
ground, without hindering the proſpect. 

HAUGHT, Adj. 4 baut, Fr.] proud, or 
inſolent thro? pride. Thou beught 1 
#4 thy: my” Sbal, 


Fl 


HAWK, S. a bird of prey, formerly 
manned, reclaimed, bred, and made uſe of 
to catch other birds ; an effort made in the 


throat, attended with a iſe, EO ; 


from thence. 


To HAWK, v. A [from bawt] to 


catch birds with a hawk ; to force up blen 


from the throat with a noiſe; to ſell any thing, 
by crying it in the ſtreets, . 

HA*WKED, Adj. crooked or formed like a 
* 60 * Flat noſes ſeem _—— 


ly e prized,” d. In an inſo- 


perſon; frequency, or the — bong ; | 


inſtrument 
like a flute, ex- , 


” 
4 U 

» * 0 
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* che Moor, an acquiline or hawked one un- 
nt to the Perſian,” Brown, | 1 

HA'WKER, 8. [from hock, Teut. ] one 
who ſells wares by crying them about ſtreets, 
particularly applied to thoſe who ſell news- 
HAWK W ED, S. a kind of plant. 

HAW'SES, S. round holes in a ſhip un- 
ger her head, thro* which the cables paſs 
when the is at anchor. . 
graſs mowed and dried to feed cattle with. 
Jo. dance the bay, is to dance round a couple 
of perſons who are dancing at the ſame 


; HAY-MAKER, S. one employed in turn- 
ing graſs when cut for hay. * 

HAY'STACK, S. a large quantity of hay 
laid in a heap. | 2 

HA'ZARD, S. [azar, Span.] chance; 
accident; any thing that happens without 
being foreſeen or predetermined; danger, or 


a poſſibility of danger; a game played with 


dice. 5 : 
To HAZ ARD, V. A. [hazarder, Fr.] 
to expoſe to chance, or a poſſibility of danger; 
to venture; to run a riſque. ES 
HA'ZARDABLE, Adj. ventureſome ; 
liable to chance. ; | 
HAZ ARD ER, S. one who does a thing 
| without any certain knowledge or regard of 
its conſequences. - S 
HA'ZARDOUS. Adj. dangerous; ex- 
poſed to a poſſibility of danger ; liable to 
chance. | :-. > 
HA'ZARDOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as to be expoſed to danger. 3 
To HAZ E, V. N. to be foggy, miſty, or 


cloudy. 
HAZE, S. [buz, Perl. a cloud] a fog, 


or miſt, 

HA'ZEL, S. [heft, Sax. haſel, Belg.] 
in Botany, the corpus, from the Greek, or 
evillana, from Avel'a, a town in Campania, 
where it abounded, a tree bearing nuts. 
Linnzus ranges it in the $th ſe, of his 2 iſt 
_ claſs, | F 
HA'ZEL, Adj. conſiſting or made of ha- 
zel. Of a light brown or the colour of ha- 
zel, applied to colour, 

HA*ZELLY, Adj. of the colour of 
haze}, or light. brown. Haxelly loam,” 
Mort. - | : © 

HA'ZY, S. [from haze, bus. Perl, a 
cloud] dark , foggy ; miſty ; cloudy, applied 
to weather, „ 

HE, Pronoun [his, genit. him, accuf. 
and dat, ] This word is ſubſtituted for a per- 
ſon's name, in order to prevent its being too 
often repeated in a diſcourſe. and is applied 
only to males, Sometimes it is uſed without 
reference to any forgoing word, and then fig- 
nifies all mankind collectively, or any perion 


HP A” 


man or male being, ““ To anſwer thee, or 
any be.“ Shak, Generally uſed in com- 
poſition to expreſs the male of any ſpe- 
cies. W 
HEAD, S. [pronounced bed; hd. 11. 
the uppermoſt part of an animal, whi 
contains the brains, Figuratively, a chief, 
principal, or leading perſon, applied to ſocie· 
ties, or communities, The face, front, or 
foremoſt part of an army z hence to turn bead, 
is to attack. The top of any thing, parti- 
cularly applied to ſuch as are bigger than the 
other parts. Joined with quarters, chief. 
The ſurface, or that which riſes to the ſur- 
face of liquors. Strength, applied to li- 


hath but ze that much defires.”. Dar. & 


quors. The principal topics or articles of a, 


diſcourſe; the ſource of a ſtream; a criſis, or. 
pitch, In Anatomy, the extremity of a 
bone, or a muſcle. In Architecture, an or- 
nament of carved work, ſerving for the key 
of an arch or plat-band, In Surgery, a tate, 
of maturity or ripeneſs, *©* The matter, 
& when come to a head.” Head and ears, 
the whole perſon. - Head and ſhoulders, vio-. 
lently ; unnaturally ; forcedly. "a 

To HEAD, V. A. to march before; to 
command or lead an army; to cut off a per- 
ſon's head. If you bead and hang.” Shak. 
To fit any thing with a head. Teaded 
* with flints.“ F. Queen. To lop the tops of 
trees, | 


pain in the head. 


round the head, In book-binding, the band 
at each end of a book. | 22 
HE'AD-BOROUGH,. S. from befod. 
Sax, and berge, Sax.] primarily the chief 
of a frank-pledge ; at preſent a petty con- 
ſable, „ 5 


who heads or puts heads to pins or nails. 


obſtinate perſeverance in one's own opi- 
nion. | 


cape. be | 
HE'ADLESS, Adj. without a head; be- 


| headed. Without a chief, or ruler, applied 


to a ſociety or community, Obſtinate ; in- 
conſiderate 3 raſh, perhaps inſtead of heed- 
leſs, Headleſs hardineſs in condemning.“ 

Ty | : 


E'ADLONG, Adj. with the head fore- 
moſt in a fall; raſh ; thoughtleſs; without. 
meditation; ſudden, or precipitate. L 
HE ADLONG, Adv. with the head firſt. 
or foremoſt ; raſhly, or without thought, haſ- 


tily, or without delay. 


HE'AD-MOULD-SHOT,S. in Medicine,” 
a diſeaſe in children, wherein the futures of. 
the ſkull, particularly the coronal, ride, or, 
have their edges cloſed over each other. As. 


| Indefivitely, © He is never poor that little | 


2 


tibi 


HE'AD-ACH, S. {bheadfod-ece, Sax. ] a. 
H'EAD-BAND, S. a fillet or bandage tied. 


HE'ADER, S. [pronounced beder] one 
HE*ADINESS, S. hurry; raſhneſs; or 


HE'AD-LAND, S. a promontory, or 


wo 59 >. 


4 
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/ Wits" is is an „ diſorder, inte and 


arents ought to be very careful how they 


mote it by forebead cloths and other me- prom 


thode, which they ignorantly make uſe of, 
as they ſay, to cloſe the mould, 

-. HE'A PIECE, S. armour for the head; 
a helmet. Among ſemſtreſſes, that part of 
a cap or bonnet which ges over the crown 
of the head. Figuratively, underſtanding, or 
Jud ement, 

E'AD-QU ARTERS; S. the ages of 
general rendez vous or; lodgement for 
diers, © 
HE Abs Hip, 8. Ge authority; 
the condition or ſtate of à ruler or governor, 


.HE*ADSMAN, S. an executioner ; or one 


Who beheads thatefoftord;: 


_ ” HEADSTONE, 8. the chief ſtone, or 
that Which is placed firſt in a corner, whes 


ther at the top, to adorn and ſtrenthen, or 
at. the bottom to ſecure and ſupport it : 


hence Chriſt is called, The bead or 


of the corner.“ Pſal. cxviii. 
4 tombſtone placed at the head of a 


f 
wars  PEADSTRONG, Adj. obſtinate ; un- 
or not eaſily governed. | 
5 A dor, A n, of withont delibe- 
ration; obſtinate, or not to be ruled. 
Strong, or apt to affect the hend, applied to 
liquors. | 
To HEAL, V. A. pe Goth. lun, 
hs; ] to cure a'perſon who has been wound- 
or ſick. In Surgery, to unite or conſo- 
dare the lips of a wound or ulcer, * Neu- 


0 to grow vell apphed 6 wounds or 5 


"HEALER, 8. one who cures wounds, or 
removes diſeales. 

HEALING, Part. mild; gentle; pacific, 
or eafily reconciled, applied to the temper, 
bes applied to medicine, 

HEALTH, S. [pronounced helth, from 
bet, Sax. ] applied to the body, 2 proper diſ- 
:poſition of the ſeveral parts to perform their 
reſpective functions, without any impediment 
or ſenſation of pain, Applied to the mind, a 
Juſt diſpoſition of the mind, and rational 

powers, to perform their reſpective offices, 
without being impeded by paſſion, or biaſſed 
; by any undue influence, A ceremony uſed 


in drinking, wherein a perſon wiſhes another 


health, 

HEA'ELTHFUL, Ad. free from pain or 
fickneſs ;* that which” may promote the do- 
minion of reaſon, or advancement of virtue, 
by Hifling the violence of paſſion, and by 


leſſening the force of vicious habits, © The 


- © 'bealtbful ſpirit of thy * Common 


Prayer. 

| A'LTHFULLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- 

0 E to promote n appearing in good | take 
e 9 ; 4 : i . | 


3 


4 


N 8 


1 


* 
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 HEA'LTHFULNESS, 8. the fate of des 


ing well, or enjoying health ; the quality bo 


oting or-preſerving health, 
HEA'LTHINESS, Adj. the ſtate of en- 


Joying health, ” from any interval of fick- 


* 


HEA'LTHLESS, Adj. weil; Gckly; in- 


HEALTHSOME, Adj. contributing to 
the preſervation of health, 
A'LTHY 4 Adj. in health; free from 


: l- fckneh ; found, 
| Ar, 8. pronounced , of E 
Sax.]-any collection of things t own 172 


each other; a crowd or multitude; a throng; 
a cluſter or number of perſons aſſembled 
together, 12 The ſailors run in beaps.” 


d. 
o HEAP, v. A. [heapian, Sax.] te 


throw together, or upon one another; to ac- 
cumulate, pile vp, or acquire ab N 
to add to ſomething elſe. 

HEA PER, S. one who piles, throws, or 
places ſeveral things n n each other, - 

To HEAR, V 2 Sax. Horer, 
Dan.] to enjoy the 7 by which ſounds 
are- diſtinguiſhed ; to a ſound ; to 


liſten or hearken to ; to be told or informed 
of by words; to give audience; to give a 


perſon permiſſion. to ſpeak, and to attend or 
liſten to him when ſpeaking. - 

HEA'RER, S. one who attends to any 
diſcaurſe fpoken- by another; one who per- 


not ſee. 


HEARING, 8. the ſenſe by which 


ſounds are perceived; audience; a judi- 
cial trial; the reach of the ear, or the 
diftance within which ſounds can be per- 
ceived, 


ceives what another ſpeaks 3 one who is in- 
formed of ſomething by words which Jes doug 


To HEA*RKEN, v. N. [pronounced | 


barten] to liften attentvely, or pay __ 
to what a perſon fays. | 

HEA"RKENER, 8. A 2 or 
who attends and pays a regard to wy is 
ſpoken by another. 

HEA RSA, S. that which e e e 
not know for certain himſelf, but N. e 
from rumour or common fame. . 

HEA*RSE, S. [pronounced 9 bearfte 

man, San.] a covered carriage, hung with 

lack cloth, Sc. in which dead bodies are 
conveyed to the place of interment. 

HEART, 8. ced bart, bairte, 
Goth. heorte, Sax. | a muſculous body fituat- 
ed on the left fide of an animal, which, by 
its alternate contraction and dilatation, k 
up the circulation of the blood, and ts 
dered as the cauſe of vital heat or motion. 
In 1 and ſeripture language, it is 

or the ſeat of courage or affection. 


Figuratively, the chief. * principal * 


r 


c 


ſpirit, oppoſed to deſpair or 
bes — , deliver, or ſay, fire 


grief, | 
| URN, S. in Medicine, a pain 


—— EY grudgez or oa! © 


Shak. 
HEARTED, Adj: Silpoſed, or inclined, 


Hearted; inclined to cruelty; not to be af- 
feed with 


_ the mind; that which is eternal ; that which 
is fineare. 


py HEA 
he Unger part of nay thing, . | 


ſage.” hal. | 
Strength, 


oil. - The 7 heft or 1 oft degree. . 
e Shak. To hfe one's 


3 to ds, 5 * 
fall ſo deeply in love t rea 
controul the pon L To take to heart, is to 
be zealou put, ſollicitous, or 5 
about any thing. Jo fund in the heart, is not or 
5 de entirely ot much averſe to. Sometimes 
it ſignifies, notwithſtanding a perſon exerts' 
ie ſtrength or talents to utmoſt. Heart 


is often uſed in compoſition for the mind, | from 


on 2 hypocriſy 
or d 
"Ex N TLESS, Adj a 
without com 

HEA'RTLESSLY, Adj. without courage 

EA” . 5. want of 

. want 

or 125 a ſtate of de Abe. | et 
EA 'T-PEAS, | 
beaing round foods in form of þ as, of 


Coul, or affection. 


HEA'RT-ACH, S. Mp: tp pang; n- 


of mind. 


EAR IREAKING, 8. excaſſine or| m 


at the mouth of the ſtamach, cauſed either 
by an alcali, or acid prevailing in zhe a 


HEA'RT-BURNED, Adj. uneaſy, od « 


Stab. 
HEART. ZUR NNO, 8. See Heartburn. 


i 5 is only uſed in compoſition, - as hard- 


treaties. 
To HEA'RTEN. V. A. to encourage or 


"Tp ee Adj. that which affecte 


« What nothing earthly gives, or can de- 


e, Adj. — [Fr 


diſtreſs, or prevailed on by en- 2 


Ja black colour wah Rs * of a heart, in 


wh, 


| . Adj. EY the 
1 E. 0 = ofthe violet 


Sax. 
under 22 Nin, my I 1 


the  beart-fr 
1 SEE; WF 


| Sfcomented nn mind. 


ben ebene, Adi. ariyen to the 
immoveably in mind 

8 „ fear and . * Adam 

at the news --- bearteflruck.” Far. 


Ide on che affectons. © : ou baue not 


3 


AKT WOUNDING, Adj 
n c A ſhriek bear 
= wounding. Rowe, 

r, e Sax] bee 
ndi warm or zealous; in full health; 


; ſtrong ; merry. 
HEAT, $. [pronounced beet] the ſenſati- 
on we have when Tn fire ; the 
cauſe of be Tk of | heat or burning, 


itation of the 
in V 5 — 332 we deno- 


ſtate of a body which is put into 2 fire; the 


| tate of a thing once hot; a courſe at a race, 


or the ſpace of ground which a horſe is to 
run. without oeting j ® red colour, or pim- 
| ples ariſing from warmth of weather, 


. ſan-ſhine, and the 
den ſel joy. | 


Se. © Heats in their f es,” Aadiſ, Vi 
1 c : ac Y. — 


— 


 HEART-WHOLE, Adj. without any 


Xx ther which produces . 
ET hat weather; the 


2K 


5 


© ww @ ac 


„„ TIS dns ot Ed oe ere Be ES), A. © 


Ss 8 *” SE Bs 


to ferment ; to warm with vehemence © 


of, by being placed in a box-iton, to ſmooth 


with the above plant, or covered with ſhrubs 


nations that are ſtrangers to the unity of the 


<< 


- Taiſe from the ground; to carry or fling ; to 


| the breaſt ; to riſe with xp ; to ſwell higher 


nie. Have offering, in Scripture, an offers 


"#44 


Jehice br vebemence of paſſion ; the height 
br the moſt violent part of an action or bat- 
tle ; faction, conteſt, or the rage of party. 
Warmth, ardour, applied either to the 
thoughts or elocution, ** Heats of eloquence,” 
PA HAY 

To HEAT, V. A. eite, Wl. Laten, 
Belg.] to make hot, or endue with a power 
of burning; to grow warm by MARY. 


paſſion or defire z to produce a ſenſation of 
warmth by violent exerciſe, 

/HEA'TER, 8. a piece of iron either 
caſt, or forged, of a triangular form, which, 
being made red hot in the fire, is made uſ: 


linen with. , 
HEATH, S. [heth, Sax. or heth-berge- 
an-wiſan, Sax. ] a ſhrub of a low ftature, 
and {mall leaves, whieh are green all the 
year, In Latin, it is called erica, from 
tolnw, Gr. to break, from its ſuppoſed virtue 
of breaking the ſtone in the bladder; and 
erhaps its French name bruyere is owing to 
the ſame ſuppoſition. The ſpecies are four, 
Figuratively, it fignifies a place overgrown 


1 HEB 
i ny that was held or lifted up in the fight of 
the congregation, 
HEAVEN, 8. [pronounced heven with 
the e ſhort, of Leer, Sax.] the regions 
above; the ſky ; the habitation of bleſſed 
ſpirits and angels; God. © Now heaven 
help him.“ Shak. In the plural, applied 
to the heathen gods. Figuratively, the 
greateſt degree or height; elevation or ſubli- 
mity. O, for a muſe of fire, that would 
£ aſcend---the brighteſt heaven of compoſi- 
© tion!“ Shak, 5 | 
_ HEA'VENLY, Adj. [heofonlic, Sax.] re- 
ſembling heaven; elevated beyond the 
common productions of mankind ; perfect 
in the higheſt degree; inhabiting hea- 
ven, # | 
' HEA'VENLY, Adv. in a pious man- 
ner ; in a manner reſembling that of hea- 
ven; by the agency or affluence of hea- 
ven, ' 
HEA'VENWARD, Adv. towards hea- 
ven. vis 
HEA'VILY, Adv, with great weight. Fi- 
guratively, grievouſly; with great affliction, 
_— or ſorrow, | | 
IEAVINESS, S. weight, or that qua- 


of any kind. ity in a body which renders it difficult to be 


HEA”'TH-COCK, S. a bird of game, which 
frequents heaths. | O 

HEA'THEN, S. [hethen, Sax. inet, 
Gr.] a pagan who worſhips falſe gods, and 
is not acquainted either with the doctrines of 
the Old Teſtament, or the Chriſtian diſpen- 
ſation 3 a Gentile, © That I might preach 
& him among the heathen.” Gal. i. 16. 

HEA'THEN, Adj. belonging to thoſe 


Deity, or the doctrines of revelation, _. 
HEA'THENISH, Adj. praftifing idola- 
try. Figuratively, wild; ſavage ; rapacious; 
__HEA'THENISHLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner of a perſon who is a ſtranger to the Scrip- 
tures. | | 
HEA'THENISM, S. [ bethengeld, Sax. 
the worſhip of idols; or the religion of thoſe: 
nations who were unacquainted with the 
Scriptures. a | 
EA'TH-PEAS, S. a ſpecies of hitter 
vetch. | eur T 
To HEAVE, V. A. ue beaved; 
part, Beard; beafia to lift up or 


u, Sax, 


make a thing riſe or ſwell ; to elate, or puff 
with ſucceſs. Neuterly, to pant or breathe 
with pain and frequent riſing and falling of | 
or larger; to keck; to be ſqueamiſh, or find 
a tendency to vomit. 
HEAVE, S. a lift, or effort made up- 
wards ; a rifing of the breaſt; a ſtruggle to 


lifted, Applied to the mind, dejection, de- 
preſſion, languor, inaptitude to motion ot 


thought; oppreſſion. PETR 

HEAVY. Adj. ¶beaßg, Sax.] not eafily 
lifted, or thrown upwards ; weighing much, 
or tending to the center; ſorrowful ; deject- 
ed: grievous, or oppreflive, Wanting briſk- 
neſs, or dull, applied to the eyes ; drowſy. 
Wanting fire, ſpirit, or the ornaments of 
compoſition, applied to ſtile. Tedious, or 
oppreſſing like a burthen, applied to time. 
Cauſing a ſenſation of wit, and not eafily di- 
geſted, applied to food. © Such as retain 
& the oil or fat, are moſt heavy to the ſto- 
bn mach.“ Arbuth,. f 

HE BDOMAD, S. [hebdomas, Lat.] = 
week or ſpace. of time conſiſting of ſeven 
days. The firſt hebdeomad or ſeptenary.— 
Brown. Not in uſe. - 
HEBDO*'MADAL, or HEBDO'MADO- © 
RY, Adj. weekly; conſiſting of ſeven days. 
* As for bebdamadal periods. Brown, Sel - 
dom uſed, | £ 5 
To HE BETATE, V. A. to dull; to 
blunt; to ſtupify; to make dim. The 
te eye, if bebitated.”” Harvey. hs 
HE*BETUDE, S. [heberuds, Lat.] dull- 
neſs ; bluntneſs ; eneſs; want of dife 
cernment, or ſagacity. | TY 
| HE'BRAISM, S. [hebraiſme, Fr. hebraiſ- | 
mus, low Lat.] a method of expreſſion, or a 
_ borrowed from, and peculiar to, the 
Hebrew. : 


HEBRA'IST, or HEBRICIAN, S. aper- 


4 


ſon Killed in Hebrew, © The beſt Habricians,” 
r — - = al 


N eee eee 


| 'HEE | 
_-, HE'CATOMB, S. [are, and Hove, 
Gr.] a ſacrifice confiſting of an hundred 

cattle.. - 3 
HE'CTIC, or HE'CTICAL, Adj. [þec- 
kigue, Fr.] habitual ; conſtitutional, Hec- 
tick-fever, a flow and continual one, ending 
in a conſumption, and oppoſed to ſuch as 
ariſe from a plethora, becauſe attended with 
a too lax ſtate of the excretory paſſages, and 


generally thoſe of the ſkin, Troubled with 


a diſtempered heat. No bhedic ſtudent.” 
Taylor. | g 

HEC TOR, S. [from Hector the Trojan 
hero] a bully ; a bluſtering, noiſy, and tur- 
bulent perſon. Be 

To HE'CTOR, V. A. to threaten; to 
treat with inſolence ; to play the bully, | 

HEDGE, S. a fence of trees or buſhes 
male round any ground to defend it from en- 
cio chments, or between the different parts 
of a garden, &c. 

A gruickſet hedge is that which is formed 
ef prickly buſhes or trees which take root 
and crow. When prefixed to any word, it 
denotes ſomething mean, vile and con- 
temptible. Corrector of a hedge-preſs.” 


1 
+ HEDGE, V. A. to incloſe with a 
fence of trees or bruſhes. . U ed with p, to 
obſtruct or ſtop up a paſſage, To force in 
with difficulty; to make way into a place al- 
ready full, by that way which requires the 
leaſt room. | 


HEDGEHOG, s. [fo called from che 


briftles which ſurround it, as it were with a 
hedge] in Natural Hiſtory, a four footed 
animal, having its backſide and flanks ſet 
with ftrong and ſharp prickles, which by 
the help of a muſcle, can contract itſelf into 
a globular form, and withdraw its whole un- 
derpart, head, belly, and legs, within its 
_ thicket of prickles. In Botany, a plant, 
The elobe fiſh. | 
HE'DGENET'TLE, S. a plant. 
HE DGE NOTE, S. a word of contempt 


H EKG 


obſerving. ; 


cautious manner. 


notice, ES Os 
x HE'EDLESS, Adj. negligent ; inatten- 
tive. 


careleſs manner. 
ſtate of mind wherein a perſon neither 


takes notice of what he ſees, regards 
what he hears, nor minds the con- 


| ſequences either of his actions or raſh- 


the foot; any thing which covers, or is 
ſhaped like a heel : hence it is applied to the 
back part of a ſtocking, and has given riſe to 
the phraſe, To be out of heel, i. e. to be very 
much impaired, or in a declining condition. 
% A good man's fortune may out at 
cc heels. Shak. To be at the heels, is to pur- 
ſue cloſely, To lay by the heels, is to fetter, 
ſhackle, or impriſon. 5 

To HEEL, V. N. to dance by beating 
the heels on the ground, as in jiggs. 1 
© cannot fing, nor bee the high lavolt.“ 
Shak, To heel on one fide, applied to a 
ſhip. 5 . 
HE'ELPIECE. S. a lift of one or more 
pieces of leather, cork, or wood, fixed on 
the bottom of the hind part of a ſhoe; a 
piece of leather, Sc. ſewed on the heel 


WAY. 
To HE'ELPIECE, V. A. to ſew or faſten 
a piece of leather on a ſhoe-heel, | 
HEFT, S. [from heave; bef, III.] a 
keck, or a violent effort made to diſcharge 
ſomething nauſeous from the ſtomach; the 
handle of a knife, Cc. of hefr, Sax. 


for !ow and mean note- writing. The edge] Both blade and Left. Waller. 


* notes.” Dryd. | 
HEDGEPIG, S. a ycung hedgehog. 
© The hedrefig whine.” Shak, | 
HE'DGEROW, S. ſeveral trees planted in 
a line for an incloſure. 
HE'DGING-BILL, S. a kind of axe or 
hatchet, with which hedges are cut. 
 HE'DGER, S. one who makes or repairs 


Et 3 | 
To HEED, V. A. ¶Bedan, Sax. ] to mind; 


HE GIRA, S. nim, Arab, flight, now 
applied by the Arabs to ſignify a voluntary 


Arab. to fly, or run away from one's friends. 
relations, and country] in Chronology, a ce- 


dans compute their time; which took its 
origin from Mahomet's flight from Mecca on 
the evening of the 15th or 16th of July, 
622, in the reign of Heraclius, being driven 


to take notice of; to view with care or atten- | from thence by the magiſtrates, for fear his 


ban | | | 
HEED, S. [heed, Belg.] care; earneſt ap- 


years of the hegira conſiſt of only 354 days, 


plication of the mind; caution ; notice; care they are reduced to the Julian calender, by 


to avoid; regard er reſpectſul notice; ſeriouſ- 


<acSce,”” l. 5 


multiplying the year of the hegira by 354 


neſe; ftaigneſs, © A rd was in his co unte- dividing the product by 365, ſubſtractigg 


the intercalary days, or as many times as 


| HE'EDFUL. Adj. cautious, or careful. of 
the immediate effects or conſequences of an ac- 
tion; attentive, or careful in taking notice or 


HE'EDFULLY, Adv. in an attentive or. 
| HE'EDFULNESS, 8. caution; attentive 5 


HE“ EDLE SSL, Adv. in an inattentive or 


HEEL, S. [6/f, San.] the hinder part of 


exile, or flight, to eſcape perſecution, of a, 


lebrated epocha from whence the Mahomme- 


impoſture ſhould occaſion (edition, As the 


HE'EDLESSNESS, 8. careleſſneſs; a 


of a ſhoe, to repair what is worn a- - 
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out altering the laws of ſucceſſion, 
preſunptive, is the neareſt relation to the 


HEL 


there are four years in the qustient, and ad- 


ding 622 to the remainder, | 
HEVFER. S. [pronounced heffer, of 
heahfore, Sax.] a young maiden cow, ſome- 
what larger than a calf, | ; 
HE!GH-HO, Interject. a word uſed to 
expreſs Night languor and uneaſineſs; and 


ſometimes applied to ſignify a joyful exultati- | 


on. Heiph-ho for the honour of old Eng- 
land.“ Dryd. . 

H EIGHT, S. [pronounced bite; haut, 
Fr. altius, Lat. See High] diſtance or ſpace 
above ground; ſpace meaſured upwards, In 


Geography, the degree of latitude, A ſum- 


mit, aſcent, or eminence; elevation, rank, 
or dignity above others; the utmoſt degree, 


perfection, or exertion. 


To HEI'GHTEN, V. A. [pronounced 
bigbten] to raiſe above ground or on high; 
to prefer or raiſe to a higher poſt; to improve 
or raiſe to a higher degree of perfection; to 


aggravate, or increaſe any bad quality; to 


adorn, or make more beautiful or ſplendid by 
ornaments, FX 

HEI NOUS, Adj. [pronounced hainozs, 
from haineux, Fr, | wicked in a high degree; 
atrocious 3 ſhamezul; odious. 
_ HEVNCQUSLY, Adv. in a very wicked 
or atrocious manner, 

HEVNOUSNESS, S. the quality which 
makes an action exceedingly wicked, - - 

HEIR, 8. {heritier, Fr. heres, Lat.] in 
Civil Law, one who ſucceeds to the whole 
eſtate of another, after his death, whether 
by right of blood or teftament, In Common 
Law, one who ſueceeds, by right of blood, 
to any man's lands or tenements in fee, An 
beir apparent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion 
is ſo ſettled, that it cannot be altered, with- 
Heir 


preſent ſucceſſor, who, without the par- 


ticular will of the teſtator, cannot be ſet 
aſide. IE 


To HEIR, V. A, to inherit, or poſſeſs by 
right of inheritance, 


« One only daughter 
« heir'd the royal ſtate.” Dryd. 
HEYRESS, S. a female who ſucceeds tothe 
eſtate of another, either by will or by blood. 
HEI'RLESS, Adj. without children to 
ſucceed to an inheritance. . 
HEIVRSHIP, S. the ſtate, condition, or 
privilege of an heir. | 
HELD, preter and part. paſſ. of Hold. 
HELICACAL, Adj. [heliaque, Fr. of 
»Muc Gr. the ſun} hid by, or appearing by 
coming out of, the luſtre of the ſun. Helia- 
cal riſing, in Aſtronomy, is applied to a ſtar, 
which after having been hid by the ſu.'s 
ravs, riſes before it, and by that means be- 
comes viſible, Heliacal ſetting, is applied to a 
ſtar which approaches lo near to the ſun, as 
1 be hid by its rays. 


HEL | 
HELTACALLY, Adv. in Aſtronomy, in 
ſuch a manner as to emerge from the ſun's. 
rays, and become viſible, or in ſuch a man- 
ner as to approach ſo near to the ſun, as to 
be hid by its ſplendor, 

HELI CAL, Adj, 
Gr. | ſpiral ; or twiſting like a cork-ſcrew. 

HELI'COID, S. [from ut, and wdes, 
Gr.] in Mathematics, applied to a parabola 
or curve, ariſing from the ſuppoſition of the 
axis of the common Appollonian parabola be- 
ing bent round the periphery of a circle, and 
is a line paſſing through the extremities of 
the ordinates, 

HELIOCE'NTRIC, Adj. Theliccentrique, 
Fr, of mus, and xeyrogy, Gr. ] in Aſtrono- 
my, applied to the place of a planet, as it 
would appear to us from the tun, if che eye 
were fixed in its centre, > 

HE*'LIOSCOPE, S. [Ne, and ox:mm, 
Gr.] a kind of teleſcope fitted for looking 
at the body of the ſun, without hurting the 
eyes. | 

HE'LIOTROPE, S. [| Lelictropium, Lo] 
a plant which is ſuppoſed to turn, fo 
as to be oppoſite to the quarter in 
which the ſun ſhines ; a turn-ſol, or ſun- 
flower, | 


and Sphere] in Navigation, applied to the 
rhomb line, becau'e on the glabe it winds 


nearer and nearer towards, without terminat- 
ing in it. | 
HELIX, S. [u, Gr. belice, Fr.] a 
ſpiral line, or that which reſembles a cork- 
ſcrew. | ke 
HELL, S. [helle, Sax. of helian, Sax. 
halge, Goth. hel, Belg. belle, Teut. below, 
bel, 10.] the place wherein the devil and 
wicked ſouls are confined ; the wicked ſpi- 
rits, or inhabitants of hell; a place of in- 
conceivable miſery. In Scripture, the origi- 
nal word is ſcheol, and fignifies ſometimes the 
grave, or ſtate of the dead; for though it is 
tranſlated grave in Gen. xxxvii. 35. and xlii. 
38. yet the ſame word is. tranſlated Hell. 
Pſal. xvi. 19. which the context ſhews muſt 


-| be underſtoud the grave, or tate of the dead. 


In this ſenſe, it is that we underſtand the 
word hell, in the apoſtles creed; but not ac- 
cording to the vulgar notion of a place of 
endleſs torments, or a place where the devil 
and wicked ſpirits refide, It muſt however, 


the laſt ſenſe z as in Pſal. ix, 17, and Prov. 
xv. 11. 


implies the power and policy of the devil and 
his inſtruments, alluding to the eaftern cuſ- 
tom of keeping courts of juſtice in the gates 
of cities. The ſorrows. and. pains of bell, 
Pſal. xviii. 5. is an Hebrew phraſe for ex- 
and forrow, oc ſuch a de- 

| 2 $ree 


cetlive pain 
G3 


[belice, Fr. of Hun- ; 


HELISPHE'RICAL, Adj. [from Helix 


ſpirally round the pole, advancing continually * 


be confeſſed, that ſcheol is ſometimes uſed in 


The gates of hell, Marr. xvi. 18. 
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the fable l dog, which guards the infernal re- 


merly worn in war to protect and defend the 


Telma, Sax. Figuratively, one who adminii- 


| Figuratively, to guide or conduct. 


Ital.] a covering for 


HET 
as threatens a perſon's liſe, 
HELL-HGUND, S. [of belle-bund, Sax. ] 


gions. Figuratively, an agent or emiſſary of 
the devil. 

HE'LLEBORE, 8. ¶ bellaborus, Lat.] a 
plant of which there are two ſorts, one 
called the black, and the other called the 
white, 

HE'LLENISM, S. [maemepes, Gr.] an 
idiom, phraſe, or manner of expreſſion peculi- 
ur to the Greek. | 

HE'LLISH, Adi. [bellice, Sax.] having 
the qualities of hell, or the devil; exceſ- 
fively wicked or malicious; ſent from 
hell. | 

HE'LLISHLY, Adv, in a. very wicked 
and malicious manner; wickedly; or like 
the devil, 

HE'LLISHNESS, S. wickedneſs in ex- 
neſs; any quality inconſiſtent with goodneſs, 
rendering us hke the devil. 

HE'LLWARD, Adv. towards hell. 

HELM, S. [ belm, Sax.] a covering for- 


head. With plumed helm.” Dryd. That 
part of a coat of arms which bears the creſt, 
'The upper part, or'head of a retort, in che- 
miſtry. The rudder or board, by which the 
courſe of a veſſel is directed or altered, from 


ters the affairs of a kingdom. © You flander 
the helrs o'th' ſtate.” Shak. A poſt in the 
adminiſtration : or the ſtation of thoſe who 
conduct the affairs of a government. 

To HELM, V. A. to move the heim, in 
order to guide or alter the courſe of a veſſel, 
4 The 
“ duſineſs he hath beimed.”” Shak. 

HE'LMED, Adj. wearing a helmet, or 
head-piece. © The belxed cherubim.”” Par, 


Lef. | 
HELMET. S. [ helmet, Belg. ehnett o, 
c head, worn formerly 
in battle. | | | 
To HELP, V. A. [preter belped, partici- 
ple helped; helpian, Sax. ] to aſſiſt a perſon in 
order to enable him to perform any thing. 
To helf up, to enable a perſon to raiſe him- 
ſeif from the ground, who could not riſe 
without aſſiſtance. To forbear, avoid, or 
refrain from, followed by a participle of the 
preſent tenſe. © I cannot help remarking.” 
Pope. To carve, or hand meat to a perſon at 
table. 
HELP, S. [help, Brit. and Belg.] aſ- 
ſiſtance or aid in weakneis; ſupport in 
neceſſity; relief in diſtreſs; that which. 
forwards or promotes ; the perſon or thing 
which aſſiſts. A remedy, followed by 
th * There is no belp for it. Hol- 


BE'LPER, S. one who enables a perſon to 


V 
perform any thing, by lending his aſſiſtanee 
a ſupernumerary ſervant, employed only oc- 


wanted, . 

HE'LPFUL, Adj. uſeful; that which 
ſupplies any defect either in bodily 
ſtrength or underſtanding z wholeſome, or 
ſalutary. Draw helpful medicines of poi+ 
% ſon.” Ralcigh, Promoting or advancing 
any end. | ; 

E*'LPLESS, Ad. wanting power to 
ſuccour one's ſelf; wanting ſupport or aſ- 
ſiſtance; not to be remedied or altered 
for the better; void, or deficient, © Help- 
** leſs ,of all that human wants require.“ 


or ſtrength to ſupport one's ſelf. _ 
HE'”LPLESSNESS, S. want of ſtrength ta 
ſuccour one's ſelf, 1 
HE LTER-SKELT ER, Adv. in a con- 
fuſed manner; in a hurry ; without any er- 
der or regularity, 


an axe. The head ſlippeth fromthe helve. 
Deut. ix. 5. | , | 

HEM, S. [hem, Sax.] the edge of a 
garment doubled and ſewed to keep it 
from unravelling; the noiſe made by 
a ſudden effort or expiration of the 
breath, 

HEM, Interject. [Lat.] a word uſed to 
expreſs an indirect diſſike or aſtoniſhment at 
ſomethingrelated, 


the edge of linen by turning it over, and 
ſewing it om in order to keep it from 


To him in, to incloſe, confine, or ſur- 
round on all fides; to make a noiſe 
by a violent fetching or expulſion of 
breath. | ; 

HE MICRANT, S. [£ptov, and youwoy, 
Gr.] in Medicine, a pain which affects only. 
one half of the head at a time. 


m:i79w, Gr.] in Medicine, a palſy or ner- 
vous diſorder which ſeizes one fide at a 
time. 


HE'MISPHERE, 8. [Fr. of ov, and 


its great circles, 

HEMISPHE RIC, or HEMISPHE'RI- 
CAL, Adi. = hemiſphere] half round; 
containing half a globe. | 

HE MISTICH, S. ¶bemiſticbe, Fr.] half 
a verſe, 5 
HE MLOCEK, S. [Lemleao] in Botany, a 
plant ſometimes uſed in medicine, and in fat, 
tening hogs, but reckoned by the ancients a 


1 poiſon, 


HEMP, 


» 


To HEM, V. A. [See the noun} to cloſe 


HE'MIPLEGY, 8. [of „hit, and. 


caſionally; one who ſupplies with any thing 


yd. 
HE'*LPLESSLY, Adv. without ſuccour, 


HELVE, S. [helfe, Sax.] the handle of 


* 


unravelling. Figuratively, to ſew any 
thing on the edges of cloth, &c. * Hem- 
* med with golden fringe.” Fairy” . 


0am, Or.] one half of the globe, when 
cut through the center in the plane of one of 
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plant of which. cordage and cloth is 


| - houſe cock; joined to words to expreſs the 


HEN-HA'RRIER, 8. a ſpecies of 


HEMP, 8. [henep, Sax. cannapa, Ital.] 


made, and of the ſeed, an oil uſed in medi- 
cine, . 
HE'MP-AGRIMONY, S. a plant which 
grows wild by ditches, | 
HE'MPEN, Adj. -confifting or made of 
hemp, | 
HEN, S. [ hanna, Goth. hana, han, hon, 
hen, henne, Sax. | the female of the common 


female of ſuch birds or fowls, which have 
but one word for both ſexes; a hen-ſpar- 
yow, © Whilſt the Ben- bird is covering.” 

HE'N-DRIVER, HE'NHARM, or 


awk. 

HEN'HEA'RTED, Adj. eafily fright- 
ened 3 timorous z cowardly ; like a hen. 

HEN-PE'CKED, Adj. figuratively, ſubject 
to, or governed by, a wife. 

HENeRO'OST, S. a place where poultry 
eſt, 
8 HE'NS-FEET, S. a kind of plant. 
HE NBANE, S. a very poiſonous plant, 

HENCE, Adv. and Interject. ¶ heonon, of 
Beonan, Sax. hinc, Lat.] at a diſtance from 
any ſpot, applied to place; therefore from 
hence, is a vitious expreflion, which has 
crept into uſe even among good authors, as 
the primary ſenſe of the word ne was for- 
gotten, From any particular inſtant or peri- 
od, applied to time. For this reaſon 
from this cauſe; from this ſouree. Hencꝭ 
* may be deduced the force of exerciſe.'? 
Arbuth, At the beginning of a ſentence, it 
is uſed as an interjection, expreſſing ſudden 
paſſion. and diidain, bidding a perſon quit 
the place, or leave off an action: 
* your little ones. Shak. 
- HENCEFO'R TH, Adj. ¶ beononforth, Sax. ] 
from this time forward, | 


* 
* 


HENCE FORWARD, Adv: [heononfor-| p 


weard, Sax.] from this time; to all futu- 
it. ä | 
| To HEND, V. A. [bentan, Sax. ] to ſeize, 
or lay hold upon; to occupy, or croud. The 
e generous and graveſt citizens have bent the 
ce gates. Shak, 1 

HE PAT IC, or HEPA'TICAL, Adj. 
[ hepatique, Fr. hefaticus, Lat.] belonging to, 
or ſituated in the liver. 
HE PTACON, S. [eptagone, Fr. of ina, 
and alla, Gr.] a figure with ſeven ſides or 


angles. | 

HE'PTARCHY, 8. [teptarchie, Fr.] a 
government in which ſeven perſons rule inde- 
pendent of each other. | 

HE*RALD, S. [ heraut, Fr. Heraldo, Span.] 
an officer who regiſters genealogies, adjuſts 
and paints. coat armour, regulates funerals, 
nd is employed in prociaiming peace and war. 


Hence with | ih 


HER 
| Fignratively, a forerunner, omen, or token 
of ſomething future. 
TO HE'RALD, V. A. to introduce. To 
3 thee into his ſight.” Shak, Not in 
uſe. | | 
| HERALDRY, 8. [beraldique, Fr.] the 
buſineſs or profeſſion of an herald ; the ſei- 
ence of blazonry, or painting and deſcribing 
coat armour, pedigrees, Ic. 5 
HERB, S. [berbe, Fr. berba, Lat.] in 
Botany, a plant whoſe: ſtalks are ſoft, and 
have nothing woody in them; as graſs or 
hemlock, In Cookery, a plant whoſe leaves 
are chiefly uſed, as ſage, or mint. | 
HERBA'CEOUS, Adj. belonging to, or 
having. the properties of herbs, © An Her- 
24 —_— plant.“ Brown, Feeding on vege- 
tables. | 
HE'RBAGE, S. [berbage, Fr.] a collec- 
tive or general term applied to ſeveral ſorts of 
herbs ; graſs, or paſture, In Law, the tythe 
and right of paſture, EIT 
HE'RBAL, S. a book containing the 
names and deſcriptions of plants. 
HE'RBALIST, S. a perſon ſkilled in 
plants, | 
HE'RBARIST, 8. one ſkilled in 
herbe. Current among bherbarifts,” 
Ray. 5 
HERBELET, S. a ſmall herb. Theſe 
& berbelets.”” Shak. 5 REA 
HE'RBOUS, Adj. abounding in herbs. 
5 eee ee S. a woman who ſells 
erbs;:- | 
© HE'RBY, Adj. partaking of the nature 
of herbs. © Herby ſubſtance.” Bacon. 
HERD, S. [heard, beord, Sax.] a num- 
ber or multitude of beaſts, generally ap- 
plied to black cattle ; flocks being applied to 


eep. e 

To HERD, V. N. to gather together in 
multitudes, or companies, applied both to men 
and beaſts; to aſſociate, or mix in any com- 


any. 
HE RDMAN, or HERDSMAN, 8. 
one employed in tending a number of cat- 
tle. | 
HERE, Adv. [ber, bare, Sax. bier, 
Belg.] the place where a perſon is 'pre- 
ſent, . This place, applied to fituation. 
The preſent ſtate, oppoſed to a future 
one. Joined with 7here, it implies in no 
certain place. Tis neither here nor chers. 
Shak. =; | a 
HE REABO UTS, Ads. near this place. 

HEREAFTER, Adv. aſter the preſent 
time. Uſed ſubſtantively, for a future ſtate, 
“Points out an hereafler. Addif. . 
HE REA T, Adv. at this. | 
HEREBY, Adv. by this; . by this 
| means. 

HERE'DITABLE, Adj. [bere, bers, 
Lat.] that which may be enjoyed by * of 


— 


N 
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HER | 
-HERE'DITAMENTS, S. [heredium, 
Lat.] in Law, an inheritance, or eſtate de- 
ſcending by inheritance, | 

HERE'DITARILY,: Adv. by inheri- 
tance, 

HEREDITARY, Adj. [hereditaire, Fr. 
| bercditarius, Lat.] poſſeſſed or claimed by right 
of inheritance; deſcending by inheritance. He- 
reditary diſeaſes are ſuch as children derive 
- From their parents. 


95,6co inhabitants, and ſends two member? 
to parliament for the county, with two each 


for Hereford, Lempſter, Weobly. The 
air here is generally reckoned good ; and to 


tants are, ſerjeant Hoſkins, at a progreſs of 
king James I. into theſe parts, procured ten 
old men and women to dance the, maurice 
before him, whoſe ages put together made 
above a thouſand, And in this country the 


- HE'REFORD, i. e. in Saxon, the Ford of pleaſantneſs and ſalubrity of the tract, parti- 


| bhe Army, as being the head-quarters of the 
' © Saxons before the conqueſt, and of the Eng- 
liſh after] the metropolis and only city of 
the ſhire of its name: though large, it is 
not populous, is an antique place, and lies 
low, on the banks of the Wye, which 
ſometimes overflows the ſtreets; ſo that 
they are very dirty. Its flouriſhing ſtate it 
originally owed to the martyrdom of Ethel- 
bert, king of the Eaſt Angles, who was 
baſely murdered by king Offa, and had a 
church built here to his memory, ſoon after 
erected into an epiſcopal ſee, and held in 
High veneration by the Weſt Saxons and 
Mercian kings. This is a ftately fabric, 
the ſpire handſome, but not high; with a 
fine tower at the weſt end. The choir, 
though plain, is neat; and it has a very good 
organ, Here are great numbers of monu- 
ments of biſhops, &c. The chapter-houſe, 
which was very beautiful, was deſtroyed in 
the civil wars, Between the cathedral and 
the palace is a venerable pile, built and roof- 
ed with ſtone, conſiſting of two chapels, St. 
Magdalen, and St. Catherine, the one over 
the other. The city is governed by a mayor, 
who returns two members to parliament. 
It has particular privileges for its ſeveral 
companies, who have diſtin halls. The 
aſſizes, &c. are holden here, It has an 
hoſpital liberally endowed, for twelve poor 
ben wi ; with two charity ſchools ; one for 
fixty boys, and the other for forty girls; all 
taught and cloathed by ſubſcription. Its 
weekly markets are on Wedneſday, Friday, 
and Saturday; and its annual fairs are Tueſ- 
day after Candlemas-day, (February 2) for 
horned cattle, horſes, and hops; Wedneſday: 
in Eafter-week, for horned cattle and 
Horſes, May 19, a pleaſure fair, and for toys ; 
July 1, for horned cattle and wool ; October 
20, for horned cattle, cheeſe, and Welch 
butter. | A 
HEREFORDSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land, bounded on the E. by Glouceſterſhire, | 
on the S. by Monmouthſhire, on the W. by 
Brecknockſhire and Radnorſhire, and on the 


cularly between the Severn and Wye, have 
| become proverbial, The ſoil of this coun- 
try is very fruitful. It abounds in good corn 


The bread and wool of Lempſter are equally 
famous; alſo the wool of Wigmore and the 
Golden-vale on the Duffrin-dore, is as fine 
as any in England, that of the South-downs 
not excepted. Cyder, which is the common 
drink the country, is both good and 


England, till the rough has been pre- 
ferred to the ſoft, fince which the 
Southam cyder of Devonſhire carries it. 
HE'REIN, Adv, in this; in this. caſe, 
ſenſe, or reſpec, : 
HEREMI'TICAL, Adj. ſolitary ; ſuitable 
to an hermit, : 
HE'RESY, S. [herefie, Fr. herefis, Lat 
4257 1c, Gr.] uſed in a good ſenſe, it implie 
a ſe& or eollection of perſons holding the 
ſame opinion. In this ſenſe it is uſed in the 
original, Act xxvi. 5, In a bad ſenſe, it 


rating from, and oppoſing the opinion of, 
the catholic church, and as ſuch culpable; 
in this ſenſe it is uſed by St. Paul, Gal, v. 
10. and 1 Cor, xi. 19. and by St. Peter, 
2 Eph. ii. 1. 
HE'RETIC, S. [heretique, Fr. aipirix3c, 
Gr.] one who propagates his private 
opinion, in oppoſition to that of the 
church, „ 4 
HERE“ TICAL, Adj. containing hereſy z 
erroneous, | 
HERE*TICALLY, Adv. after the manner 
of an heretic; with hereſy; contrary to the 
true ſenſe of the Scriptures, |; 
HERETO, Adv. to this; add to this. 


time ; formerly, 

HE REUNTO, Adv. to this. 

HE REWITH, Adv. with this. 

HERE OF, Adv. from hence; from this; 
of this. 

HE RIOT, S. [eregild, Sax.] in Law, a 
fine paid to the lord at the death of a land- 


N. by Worceſterſhire and Shropſhire, It is 


holder, generally the beſt thing in the poſſeſ- 


nearly circular, containing thirty-five miles ſion of the land- holder. 
from N. to S. thirty from E. te W. In it; HE'RITABLE, Adj, [of heres, Lat.] in 
are one city, eight market towns, 176 pa- Law, that whica may be inherited. 


vines, two foreſts, gght parks, about | HERITAGE, S. [Fr.] an inheritance; 


an 


ſhew how healthy and long lived the inhabi- _ 


and paſture, with wool, water, and wood. 


cheap, having been reckoned the beft in, 


implies a ſect or number of perſons ſepa- 


HE'RETOFORE, Adv. before the preſent | 


muy 


oo „e 


5 gn eftate, In Divinity, the peculiar or cho- 


- traordinary virtues and bravery; a female 


HER 


an eſtate deſcending, by right of inheritance ; 
en people of the Deity. They afflict thy 


& eritage.”” Pſal. xciv. 5. 5 
HERMA PHRODTTE, 8. [Fr. from 
us] an animal in which both ſexes are 
united, - _ : | 
' HERMAPHRODITICAL, Adj. partak- 
ing of both ſexes, | 
 HEREME'TIC, or HERME'TICAL, 
Adj, [hermetique, Fr,] chemical. 
 HERME'TICALLY, Adv. in a chemi- 
cal manner, or for the purpoſes of chemiſtry, 
A glaſs or veſſel Her metically ſealed, is that 
which has its mouth or neck cloſed in ſuch 
a manner, that even the moſt ſubtile ſpirit 
cannot tranſpire. | | 
 HE'RMIT, S. a perſon who lives in 
a deſart, or at a diftance from ſociety, 
for the” ſake of contemplation or deyo- 
tion, | | 
 HE'RMITAGE, S. the cell, cot, or dwel- 
ling of a hermit. „ 
HERMI'TICAL, Adj. like a hermit; 
ſuitable to a hermit. 
HE'RMODACTYL, 8. beurer, 
Lat.] in Botany, the ſnake's head, Tris. It 
hath a lilly-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one 
leaf, and ſhaped exactly like an Tris, but has 
a tuberous root, divided into two or three dugs, 
like oblong bulbs. . 
HERN, S. contracted from Heron, which 
ee. f ; 
HE RNIA, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, any 
kind of rupture. | | 
HERO, S. a man eminent for bravery ; 
a perſon of diſtinguiſhed merit, abili-; 
ties, or -virtues; the chief perſon in an 
epic poem, or in a piece of hiſtory Pe 


ng. | 
HEROIC, or HERO/ICAL, Adj. like 


abilities. 
 "HERO'ICALLY, Adv. like an hero. 
_ HE'ROINE, S. [Fr.] a female of en- 


who is the chief perſonage in an epic 
poem, or in a piece of hiſtory paint- 
: els. 


—_— 
HEROISM, S, [Fr.] the qualities of an 
hero, reſtrained ſometimes to courage or in- 
trepidity. “ The Iliad abounds with more 
C beroiſm, this with more morality.“ Broem's 
Notes on the Odyſſ. „ 

HE RON, 8. [Fr.] a bird with long 


Lender legs that feeds on fiſh, Now com- 


monly pronounced and written Bern. Let 
„them on high the frighted hern ſurvey,” 


" Mm E'RPES, S. [Gr. and Lat. from «pxw, 
Or. to creep} a cutaneous heat or inflamma- 


8 Gr. Mercury, and aqpdiry, Gr. | 
en 


HER | 


appears like millet ſeed upon the Min, 
and the bherpes eradent, more © corrofive, 
attended with ruddy itching puſtules, 
which in time ulcerate the parts, wg 
HERRING, S. ¶ herine, Sax. harang, Fr. 
a ſmall ſalt-water fiſh, coming in incredible 
ſhoals from Shetland, from thence to Scotland, 
and ſo gradually round our iſland. A white 
berring is that which is ſalted and pickled 
a red berring, that which is ſalted and dried in 


{ſmoke, 


| HERSE, s. [See Hearſs] in Fortificati- 
on, a lattice or portcullis in form of a 
harrow, beſet with iron ſpikes, uſually 
hung by a rope, to be cut down in caſe of 
a ſurprize, or when the firſt gate is broken 
with a petard, that it may fall and ſtop up 
the paſſage, 

| To HERSE, V. A. ta put into a 
herſe, | 


whereby a woman is ſpoken of as diſtinguiſhed 


nouns and verbs. 
HE'SITANCY, S. [bhefitans, Lat.] a pauſe 
from ſpeaking or acting, ariſing from an im- 


tion. f 

To HE'SITATE, V. N. [Dbeſto, Lat, 
beiter, Fr.] to pauſe, or ceaſe from ac- 
tion or ſpeaking for want of reſolution 
ee be in doubt; to make a diffi- 
culty, | 25 

HESTTA“TION, S. a pauſe or delay; ari- 
fing from doubt or ſuſpicion; a ſeruple; an 


impediment. 5 
EST, S. [hafe, Sax; ] the command, pre- 

cept, law, or order of a ſuperior. Refu- 

“e ſing her grand beſfts."* Shak. Uſed only in 


a noun which varies from the commom 
forms of declengon by redundancy, defect, 
or otherwiſe, Figuratively, any perſon or 
thing deviating from the coramon rule and 
ſtandard, . _, . | | 
HETEROCLITICAL, Adj. deviating 
from the common rule. © Sins heteroclitical.”* 
Brown, | | ; 


Sofa, Gr.] contrary to the eſtabliſhed opinion, 
oppoſed to orthodox. i 

HE'TERODOXY, S. a peculiar opinion; 
an opinion differing from the generality of 
mankind. | : 

HETER OGE'NEAL, Adj. of a different 
nature, kind, or quality, 8 . 

HETEROGENEITY, 8. [beterogencite, 
Fr. See Heterogenequs] . oppoſition of na- 


ues. 
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tion, divided into the herpes millaris, which. 


HERSELF, the female perſonal pronoun, 
from others of her ſex ; this is uſed after the 


pediment of ſpeech, doubt, or want of reſolu- 


intermiſſion of ſpeech, owing to ſome natural 


poetry, 7 
an hero, performed under great diſadvan-“ HETERO'CLITE, S. [bateraclieum, Lat.] 


tages, and arguing remarkable courage and 


HE TERODOx, Adj. [of «yes, and 
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ture; contrariety or difference of quali- 
HETERO- 
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 HETFROGE/'NEOUS, Adj. fthe g in 
this word, and all its derivates is ſounded 


ſoft] of a different kind ; contrary, dif- 


fimilar, or different in properties or na- 
dure. f 
HETERO'SCIANS, S. [tee, and cu, 


Gr.] in Geography, thoſe whe ſe ſhadows, at 
' noon-day, are always projected or directed 


the fame way; ſuch are thoſe who live 
in the temperate zones, the ſhadows of 
thoſe of the northern tropic falling al- 
ways north. In its primary ſenſe, it de- 
notes thoſe inhabitants of the earth who 
have their ſhadows projected different ways 
from each other: in this ſenſe, we, who 
inhabit the north temperate zone, are hetero- 
ſcians to thoſe who inhabit the ſouth tempe- 
rate zone. "th 
To HEW, V. A, [beawian, Sax. ] to cut 
by force with an hedged inſtrument; to 
back ; to chop; to fell, form, or thape with 
am axe 5 - 
HE'WER, S. one who cuts wood or ſtone, 
A carver, in ſacred writ, | 
HE'XAGON, S. [hexagone, Fr.] a figure 
containing fx fides or angles. 5 
HEXA*GONAL, Adj. conſiſting of, or 
kaving fix ſides or corners, Sees 
HEXA*GONY, S. a figure conſiſting 
of fix ſides, See Hexagon. 1 read 


* in St. Ambroſe of hexagonies.” Brown. 


HEXA METER, S. a verſe containing fix 
feet. Ft 
HEXA'NGULAR, Adj. having fix angles 


or corners. h 
HE*XAPOD, S. an animal having fix. 
feet. © That fort of Bexapods are eaten.“ 


EEEXA'STICH, 8. a poem coniifting of 

Fx lines or verſes, | 5 
HEY, Interj. [from high] a word 

ufed to expreſs ſudden or mutual encourage- 


5 
Hv HO, Inter}, See Heigh-bo. | 
HE'Y-DAY, Inter). [for high day] an ex- 
preſſion of frolic, joy, and ſomctimes of ſur- 
prize an wonder. | 
HIA*TION, S. [Biatus, of bio, Lat.] the 


act of gaping. © Obſerving the continual 


. Hiation. Brown. Seldom uſed, 
HIA'TUS, S. [Lat. of bio, Lat.] an 
mperturz or breach; the opening. of the 
mouth by pronouncing one word ending, and 
gnother beginnjng, with a vowel, In 
Crammar, a fault in compoſing, ariſing 
frem the uſing two words together, the 
former of which ends and the latter be- 
gins with a vowel. In Manuſcripts, a 
kape or defect in the copy by time or acci- 


Agtit. 

 HIBE'RNAL, Adi. Hibermut, Lat.] be- 
152ins to the winter, © In its bibe:nal con- 
* vechion,”” Brown. ENT GT: 


HIBE'RNIAN, Adj. [6ibernia, Lat. bbs 
longing to Ireland. Uſed ſubſtantively, for 
a tative or inhabitant of Ireland. 3 


HI'CCIUS-DOCTIUS, S. [corrupted 


from hic eff Dofus, Lat, i. e. this, of here 
is the learned man] a cant word for 
a juggſer, or one that pretends to con- 
juring; the art of dextefity. of hand. 
3 one that plays faſt and 
ole. : IE b 


HICCO'UGH, s. fhouguet, Fr.] a con- 


vulſive, interrupted, and uneaſy motion of 
the diaphragm and parts adjacent, made in 


drawing in our breath, whereby the muſele 5 


retiring impetuouſly downwards, impels the 
other parts beneath it, and is accompanie, 
with a ſonorous exploſion of the air through 
the mouth, - ; 


To HIGCOUGH, v. N. to ſob or make 


a noiſe from a convulſive or ſpaſmodic con- 
cuſſion of the diaphragm. 3 
To HIC'CUP, V. N. (a corruption of 
hiccough] to make a noiſe from a corivulfion 
of the diaphragm. * When I'm in a fit to 
% Biccup.” Hudib, | 3 
c walT, or HICKWAY, S. a 
ird, . 
To HIDE, v. A. H preter id, part. paſſ. 
bid, or hidden, of heidan, Sax.] to conceal, 
or withdraw from a perſon's fight or know- 


ledee. | 


_ HIDE and SEEK, S. a play among 


children, in which one hides himſelf, and 
another ſceks after, or endeavours to fi 


any brute, either raw or dreſſed; the hus 
man ſkin, ſo called when coarſe, or in con- 
tempt. _ - | 

HI'DEBOUND, Adi. in Farriery, ap- 


ſo hard to his ribs and back, that it 
cannot be pulled or looſened. In Botany, 
applied to trees, when the bark will 
not give way to the growth; harih; re- 
ſerved; untractable. The harſher and 
&* pidebounder---the damſels prove. Hudib. 
Figuratively, niggardly; penurious; parſi- 
monious. a ne OK 
HIDEOUS, Adj. [hideux, Fr.] affecting 
with terror, fear, or horror; ſhocking-. 
HIDE'OUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to frighten or ſhock, | 
. HIDEOUSNESS, S. that quality which 


renders a perſon or thing an object of ter- 


ror, -- 
HI'DER, S. the perſon that conceals 
himſelf, or withdraws from fight. —_ 
To HIE, V. N. [higan, Sax.] to haf- 
ten, or to go in haſte, Formerly it was 


uſed with the teciprocal pronouns. himſelf, - 


Oc. but is now ſcarce ever uſed, unleſs in 


þ 


Im. | 225 
_ HIDE, S. [hyd,. byde, Sax. ] the ſkin of 


plied to a horſe, when his ſkin ſticks 


HIER ANCN : 


* 
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mology, perhaps corruptec | 
beat down the price of a thing in a bargain ö 


kw „„ 


“rt... na 


rr . 


+ H/IERARCH, s. the chief of a ſaered 


order, ©: 8 
HIERARCHICAL, Adj. [hierarchigue 
Fr.] belonging to a ſpiritual 65 . 
ecclefiaſtical government, 3 
HIERARCHV, S. ¶ bierarcbie, Fr. See 
Hierarch] in Divinity, ſacred government, or 
the order and ſubordination among the ſeveral 
ranks of angels, an eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment, 


 HIEROGLY*PH, or HIEROCLY'PHIC, | 


S. ¶ bieroglypbe, Fr. of upes, ſacred, and yau- 


Gr. to engrave or carve, becauſe origi- |. 


; folly carved on walls or obeliſks] an em- 
blem, or piQureſque repreſentation of ſome- 
thing. is being the firſt method of writ- 
ing, was generally underſtood by every one; 
but when characters were introiuced inſtead 
of pictures, the meaning of hieroglyphics 
became at length unintelligible, and thence 
gave riſe to idolatry. . Being made uſe of by 
the Egyptian priefts to 1 myſteries of 
their religion from the knowledge of the 
vulgar, they were thence called bieroglypþict, 
or. ſacred characters. 


 HIEROPHANT, S. [1pogailsc, Gr.] one 


who teaches the rules. of religion. Hea- 
ce theniſh prieſts, and . for une Brown. © 


To HI'GGLE, V. N. [of uncertain ety- 
from haggle] to 


to be long in agreeing on the price of a 
commodity z to ſell proviſions from door to 


door: this, according to. Johnſon, ſeems to * 5 
| J. HIGH-HEAPED, Aj. covered with 


be the original meaning.” | 
HI'GGLEDY-PIGGLEDY, Adv. [acant 
word, corrupted from biggle, higglers carry- 
ing a huddle, or confuſed medley of provi- 
ſions together] in a confuſed or diſorderly 
manner, | Vs 
 HYGGLER, S. one who ſells proviſions 
by retail from door to door; one who buys 
fowls, butter, eggs, c. in the country, and 
brings them to town to ſell. 
HIGH, Adj, ＋ Sax. ] long upwards, 
or the diſtance of the top of a thing from 
the ground. The Monument is 202 feet 
it The tower of St. Paul's, before it 
* was conſumed by fire, was 528 feet bigh, 


ꝗ6—— — 


* © excluſive of a pole of copper, whereon was | g 


| « a croſs 15 one-half feet high,” Elevated 
in place; raiſed above the earth, applied to 
the mind. Exalted, applied to rank, condition, 
or nature. Refined or ſublime, applied to 
thoughts or ſentiments. High blood, noble; 
above the vulgar, Violent, loud, or tem- 
peſtuous, applied to wind. Ungovernable, 
turbulent, applied to the paſſions. Joined 
with time, "complete, full, proper, or almoſt 
. elapſed. Strong, hot, warm with ſpices, ap- 
_ plied to food. Reteding from the equator, 
or towards the pole, applied to latitude, Ca- 
pital, oppoſed to little or petty, as high 


 * reaſon,” Dear or coſting much, applied 


x * 


L; ptite, High, when uſed in compoſitions 


has a great variety of meanings, but gene- 
rally includes the idea of a great degree of 
any quality, From high, from above; from 
a ſuperior region; from heaven, On high, 
aloft ; aboye ; into ſuperior regions; into 
HTH. Adj. f 
FGH-BLEST, Adj. ſupremely happy. 

„GD SEN” Par. It. 
fively. “ High-blown pride. Shak, 

HIGH-BORN, Adj.. of a race ſuperior ts 
the vulgar ; of noble extraction. 

HI'GH:BUILT, Adj. of a lofty firuc- 
ture; of great length upwards ; covered with 
ny buildings. © The &igh-built elephant.“ 

er 1 | 


|. HYGH-COLOURED, Adj. having a deep 


or glaring colour. > 
HI'GH-DESIGNING, Adj. forming at 
ſchemes or plans. HiS bigb-dgH n 
ee thoughts. Dryg. * | A, 
HI'GH-FED, Adj. pampered, or ſiving 
on luxurious diet. 1 
HI'GH-Z.IER, 8. one that carries his 
opinions to extravagance. 
HI'GH-FLOWN, Adj. elevated; proud. 
* Higb-florun hopes. Denb. Turgid; ex- 
travagant. A bigh-flown hyperbole.” LE 


8 
I'GH-FLYING, Part. extravagant in 
claims or opinions. « High-flying kings. 


large heaps ; or riſing in great heaßs. 
HI'GH-METTLED, Adj. proud; not 


« A high-mettled Pegaſus.” Garth. 
HI'GHLAND, S. a place abounding in 
mountains. 
HI'GHLANDER, S. one who inhabits 
the mountaing ; generally applied to the 
Scotch who-inhabit the mountains in the 
north and weft. FS. 
HVGHLY, Adv. lofty, applied to place 
or ſituation, In a great degree; in a prou 
arrogant, or ambitious manner, 
HIGH-MINDED, Adj. proud or arro- . 
nt. 5 N 
HI'GHMOST, Adj. [an irregular word] 
higheſt ; higher in ſituation than another. 
HVYGHNESS, S. - loftineſs, or diſtance 
from the ſufface of the earth; a title given 
to princes, formerly to kings. Dignity of 
nature; ſupremacy. Perfection too great to 
be comprehended, applied to the deĩitʒ. 
HIGH- RED, Adj, of a deep red. 
HI'GH-SEASONED, Adj. warm with 
ſpices. OG tn, | x 
4 HI'GH-STOMACHED, Adj. ovſtinate 3 
eaſily provoked; ' pr 5 


- 


w—_ 


3 


RR ES” 
HI'GH-TASTED, AJ. ſeaſoned with 


hot ſpices, . 


H!'GH-BLOWN. Adj. puſfed up exceſ- _ 


eaſily governed, or provoked with reftraint . ' 


* +. 
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HIGH. vIcEpD, Adj. exceedingly wicked, 

Some high-viced city.. Shak, 

HI GH-WATER, S. the utmoſt flow, 
the greateſt ſwell, or that ſtate of the tide 

' when it ceaſes to flow up, 5 

HIGHWAY, S. a great or public road. 
- HYGHWAYMAN, S. a perſon who robs 
on horfeback on the public roads. 
HICH-WROUGHT, Adj. finiſhed to 
great perfection with great-pains and labour. 
_ HIC'LAPER, S. an herb. 

_ - HILA*RITY, S. [bilaritas, Lat.] gaiety 
or mirth., © Ayerroes reftraineth his hila- 
* — Brown, 5 ID 

HIL'ARY, Adj. [from Hilarius, a Romiſh 

ſaint} a term which begins in January, ſo 

called from the feaſt of St, Hilarius, cele- 

brated about that time, | 
HILDING, S. a contemptible, cowardly 

fellow. This idle ray, this Billing.“ Shak. 

A mean or worthleſs woman. © Harlots and 

« bildings,” Shak, IE 

HILL, S. [#ilt, Sax. Bil, Belg.] an emi- 

nence, or heap of earth leſs ten a moun- 


n. | | 

HPFLLOCK, S. a little hill. 

HI'LLY, Adj. full of hills. 

HILT, S. [hielt, belt, of braldan, Sax.] 

che handle of any inſtrument, but peculiarly 

applied to that of a ſword. | 

HIM, Pron. the oblique caſe of he, from 
bim, Sax. the dative and ablative of be, Him 
and bis, though now only applied to males, 
were formerly uſed as a neuter, - 
- HI'MSELF, Pron, Led e, Sax. ] in the 
nominative, of the ſame ſignification as hͥ, only 
more emphatical, and to diſtinguiſn the per- 
ſon it is applied to from any other. Among 
ancient authors it is uſed inſtead of ef 
« As high as heaven bimſelf.” Skek, In 


the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal ſignifi- | dr 


cation, and ſemetimes not, . | 
HIN, S. [pn, Heb.] a Hebrew meaſure, 
containing one gallon and two pints, 

' HIND, Adj. [compar, binder, ſuperlat. 
Sind; binda, byndan, Sax,] that which 
is behind another, or backward, oppoſed to 


6 | 
HIND, S. [bhind, Sax.] the female of a 
Hart, ſtag, or red deer: the firſt year ſhe is 
called a calf, the ſecond a bearſe, ſometimes 
a broctet s ſiſter, and the third a bind. A ſer- 
vant, from bine, Sax. A couple of Ford's 
„* knaves, his binds,” Sbak. 
HINDBERRIES, S. a fruit, likewiſe 
named raſpberries, . . a 
To HI'NDER,' V. A. [hindrian, Sax. ] to 
prevent; to delay; to ſtop, or impede. 
HINDER, Adj. [the comparative of 
Find] that which 1s placed backwards, or in 
a poſition eontrary to that of the face, 
 HI'NDERANCE, S. an obſtruction, or 


Impediment ; any thing which prevents a 


HIN 15 


3 
per ſon from proceeding in what he has be» 
gun, or from accompliſhing what he intends, 


prevents or ſtops any undertaking, or retards 
it by difficulties, | ; Hs 
HI' NDERMOS T, Adj. [che ſuperlative 
of bind; bindmoſt is the moſt proper] the 
laſt in order or fartheſt off in fituation, 
HI/'NDMOST, Adj, [the proper ſuperla- 
tive of hind] the laſt in order; the fartheſt 
off in ſituation. „ ä 
HINGE, S. a kind of joint made of iron 
or other metal, which moves on a pivat, and 
faſtens two. pieces of board together, ſo as 
they may play backwards and forwards with- 
out being ſeparated : doors ate, by means of 
this mechaniſm, hung ſo as to open and ſhut, 
Figuratively, the cardinal points. See Car- 
dinal. A governing rule or ptinciple. To be 
of the hinges, a phraſe, fignifying to be in a 
te of irregularity or diſorder, 
hang upon hinges. Figuratively, to bend 
= an hinge, . * Hinge thy knee,” 


To HINT, v. A. [bentan, Sax.] to 
bring to mind by ſlight mention; to mention 
imperfectly; to drop a word, by which the 
hearer may be enabled to trace out ſomething 
which we do not mention. To allude to; to 
touch"ſlightly upon. 

HINT, S. a faint notice given; a remote 
alluſion; an infinuation by which an hearer 
may come to the knowledge of ſomething not 
expreſsly mentioned; a ſuggeſtion ; an inti, 


of the briar or dogroſe; from „ Sax. 
In Medicine, a contraction of bypocbon« 
iac. 
To HIP, V. A. to ſprain or ſhoot the hip. 
* His horſe was bipp'd.” Shak. 
HIP'-H Op, a cant word uſed to expreſs 
the motion of a.perſon who has ſprained his 


e fingle boots. Congr. 5 | 
HIP, Interj. a word uſed in ca'ling to a 
perſon, in order to ſtop him, or bring him to- 
wards one. | | 
HI'PPISH, Adj. See andriac. 


horſe and half a man. 


« 651 raſs.” "Ki : 

H [POCRATES's-SLEEVE, S. a wool- 
len bag made in the form of a pyramid, by 
joining the two oppoſite corners of a ſquare 
piece of flannel together: uſed in ſtraining of 


by 


| 


ſyrups, wines, &c, 
e HPFOORI r, 


HI'NDERER, 8. any perſon or thing that 


To HINGE, V. A. to furniſh with or 


mation | 5 
HIP, 8. bipe, bi J the joint or 
fleſhy part of the thigh, In Betany, the fruit 


leg or foot, and is formed from a corrupt re- 


petition of bp. Like Volſcius bip-bop in 


HI'PPOCENTAUR, S. [from tet, and 
x,, Or.] a fabulous monſter, half a 


HI'PPOCRASS, 8. [hypocras, Fr.! a © 
medicated wine. Sack and the well ſpiced 


2. 
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Ss. + 


or out of joint. 5 

To HIRE, V. A. [ Hran, byrian, Sax. 
bueren, Belg.] to procure a thing, for a cer- 
tain time, at a price agreed on; to engage a 


| Perſon to work a certain time, or do a parti- 


cular ſervice, for a ſum of money. Figura- 
tively, to bribe, or prevail on a perſon to do 


a thing for the ſake of money, which he 


would not otherwiſe, 
| HIRE, S. money pald for the uſe of a thing 


or wages paid a perſon for labour or attend- 


_ HIRELING, S. one who works for 
wages, In Scriptnre, a mercenary perſon, or 
one who has no other regard for him whom 
he ſeryes, or the things he is intruſted with, 
but a mere proſpect of Jucre, See Joby 


x. 12. A woman who turns proſtitute for 


ucre.. 4 . i ; 
 HIRELING, Adj. ſerving for hire, mer- 
cenary, or acting merely for the ſake of Ju- 
ere. | | 
HI'RER, 8. one who pays money for 


the uſe of a thing, or engages the ſervice 
of another, by promiſing him wages for his | 
bo : 


Ja ur. 13 ; «4 
5 e Adj. [birſutus, Lat.] rough 
or rugged. / 
HIS, Pronoun poſſeſſive, [ys, gen. of 
beo, Sax.] this word is maſculine, and ſhews 
that a thing belongs to the perſon mentioned 
before, and was formerly uſed jn a neutral 

ſenſe inſtead of its, Ny 

To HISS, V. N. Lage Belg.] to make 
g the teeth, applying 


to uſe with the higheſt degree of con- 


tempt; to explode, or condemn a perform- : 
" ances. | 
HISS, S. a noiſe made by breathing thro' 


the teeth when ſhut ; a noiſe made by a ſer- 
pent and ſome other animals ; cenſure, or an 
expreſſion of contempt and diſapprobation, 


| hewn by hiſſing. 


2 Interj. a word uſed to command 
ence, : 

.HISTO'RIAN, S. [hiferin, Fr, hiftoricus, 
Lat.] one who gives an account of facts a 
events. | 5575 

HISTO RIC, or HISTORICAL, Adj. 
containin 
events; ſuitable and belonging to hiſtory. 

_ HISTORICALLY, Adv. in the manner 


of hiſtory; by way of narrative. 


- 


5 


or giving an account of facts or 


HIV 


Or. |  ToHISTORIFY, v. A. torclateor rerurd 


4 _ NIP'POGRIFF, S. Iarree, and P 5 4 

Bippogriffe, Fr.] a winged horſe, © Without | in hiſtory, | wt # 
© wing of bippogrif. Par, Loſt. HISTORIO'GRAPHER, S. a profefied + 

- HIPPO'TAMUS, S. [res, and ora» | hiſtorian or writer of hiſtory. et 

bc, Gr. ] the river horſe; an animal found | 'HISTORIO*GRAPHY, S. the art or em- 

in the Nile. e Rn an hiſtorian, a 

HlpSHO T, Adj. having the hip ſprained, 'STORY, S. ee, Gr. biftoria, 


Lat. biftoire, Fr.] a narration, or deſcription . | 
of the ſeveral tranſactions, actions, or events 
of a ſtate, king, or private perſon, delivered 
in the order in Thich they happened; a nar- 
ration or relation. MNatural Hiſtory is a de- 


ſcription of the productions of nature, whes 


ther plants, animals, vegetables, rivers, 
mines, &c, S. 8 2 
HIST RIO NIC, or HISTRIO NIC AL, 
Adj. [hiftrio, Lat. biftrion, Fr.] befitting 
the ſtage; ſuitable to a player; belo to 
the theatre; becoming a buffoon. | 
HISTRIONICALLY, Adv. after the 
manner of a player, m:mic, or buffoon. - .. 
To HIT, V. A. bitten, Belg.] to firike 
with a blow); to touch a mark aimed at 
by a perſon at a diſtance; to attain; to reach 
a point; to ſtrike a ruling paſſion ; to menti- 
on a perſon's peculiar foible, uſed with off. 
To determine preciſely ; to pitch upon with- 
out labour, To claſh, applied to two things 
which are made to touch each other. 2 
HIT, S. a ſtrolce; a lucky chance ſue - 
ceſs owing to meer accident; or a diſcovery 
made by chance, 0 
To HITCH, V. N. [biegan, Sax. bocber, 
Fr.] to be catched as upon a hook; to move 
by jerks ; to ſtrike one ankle againſt another | 


in walking, 


| HITCHEL, 8. [berbel, Teut.] the in- 
ſtrument with which flax is beaten or combed. 
See Hatchel, ” 

To HI/TCHEL, v. A. [See Habe] to 
beat or comb flax or hemp. . 


| 


HITHE, 8. [hythe, Sax.] a ſmall port, 
haven, or w tor landing goods ; hence 
Queen-hithe, Lamb-hithe, now corrupted to 
Lambeth, | 185 

HITHER, Adv. [hider, Sax.] to this 
place, including motion from ſome other: 
uſed in oppoſition to thitber. Hither and this 
tber, from this place to that. To this end, 
deſign, or argument; in this ſenſe. _T 

HI'THERMOST, Adj. [ſuperlative of 


bit ber] neareſt to us; neareſt on this ſide. 


HI'THERTO, Adv. to this time; yet; 
eee this time; at every time till the 
reſent. | | 
HI'THERWARD, or HFTHERWARDS, 


and | Adv, ¶ bitbercocard, Sax. ] this way; towards 


this place. | | + 

- HIVE, S. [bf of bivan, Sax. ] a ſmall 

| or lodging for bees, where- 

in they live and form their cells. Figuratively, 

the bees which are contained in a hive; 2 
Company, „ 

H 2 „ 


H 0B 
'*To HIVE, v. A. to put into hives. Fi- 
guratively, to contain as in a hive. * 
* 8. one who covers bees with 
ves. 


HO, or HO'A, Interj. er Lat.] a 
word uſed. to give notice proach ; or 
to fix the ede of « perſon at a ft 
_ ance, 

HOAR, Adj. [ber, Sax.] White; white 
with froſt, or age. 

HOARD, 8. [ herd, Sas,] money, or afiy 
thing elſe laid up in ſecret; a hidden heap or 
ſtock. 


To HOARD, V. A. to lay up fore z to 
lay up money in | heaps and in ſecret, Neuter- | 

, to make hoards, 

HO*ARDER, S. one tha heapsup tieaſlrd, 


and hides it. 

HO'ARHOUND, S. a plant, ſo called 
becauſe its leaves and flower are covered with 
a hoary colour. 


_  HO*ARINESS, S. the quallity of * 
ing white; whiteneſs occafioned by age, 
Figuratively, old age 
HOARSE, Adj. fans, Sax. beerſeb, Belg.] 


| Having the voice rough with a cold, having a 


2 ſound. * 

_ ©. HO*ARSELY, Adv. ſpeaking rough or 
harſh with a cold 3 de one 

or ſound, 

HO*ARSENESS, 8. [ba arb, Sax. 
roughneſs of voice, peculiarly applied to the 
harſhneſs occafioned by a cold. 
' » HO'ARY, Adj. bar, barung, Sax.] ie 

= 3 white or grey with age hy 
fro 

To HOBBLE, v. N. [bubbelen, or beblen, 
Belg. } to walk lamely or awkwatdly, or wit 
frequent hitches, . 

 HOBBLE, S. a rough or lame motion in 
Walking; 3 an awkward gait. | 

HO BBLINGLV, — after the manner 
of a perſon who is lame; with a halting or 
awkwary gait. 

HO'BBY, S. [bauberees, 5 1 A ſpecies 
of hawk; a pacing horſe; a ſtick hung 
with belts, Sc. on which children get 
N and ride. ee a ſtupid fel- 

w. 
Ho-BBVY-HORsB, S. a ftick on which 
children get aſtride and ride; a ſtupid fel- 
low. See 
Triftram Sbandy in a burleſque ſenſe, to im- 


ply the ruling paſſion, or the peculiar foible 
of a perſon. 
* HO'BBY-HORSICALLY,* Adv. in an 


odd manner; 
_ g ruling pation, or particular foi- 


HOBGOBLIN, 8. 


Bo an elf, ſpirit, or 
chief among the goblins, - « Crier mon HO 
% fins. Stat. + 


Har, S. a ſmall! mortar from fix to 


4 


1 


Uſed by the author of 


ſtupidly; according to a 


of a ſmall boo-core,” 


| 


| 


” Fea 


Os n U 
eight inches diameter, mondted on 4 tar- 


riage made gun-faſhion, and uſed for an- 


Fun an enemy * 2 diſtance with ſmall 
$ 

' HOBNA'IL, S. 4 nail with a thick, 
ſtrong head, ſo 'called, becauſe uſed in ſhoeing 
a hobby or little horſe. | 

I NAULED, AJ. oye with hob- 
nails, 

Rock, 8. [bob, Sax. 


keen the knee and the ock ; the fore- 


end or quarter of a flitch, or the lefs and 
bony end of a gammon of bacon ; old 2 


beer, wine, Cc. particularly vid, 


niſh wine. 


To Hock, v. A. be cut the joint be- 


tween the 3 and fetlock. 

HO CKHERB, S. I Boe, Bocr, Sax.] an 
herb called Rikewife allot, 

To HO'CKLE, V. A, to hamſtring ; to 
Flock. ſinews near the ham or hock. See 

ock 

HO*CUS-POCUS, S. a e or cheat, 


A cant word uſed by jugglers, practiſing den- 


terity of hand. 

HOD, S. [ Boa, Sax.] 3 
in which labourers carry mortar on their 
heads or ſhoulders to bric yers, or maſons. 

HO'DMAN); S. a labourer, or one that 
carries mortar in a hod. 

HODGE-PODGE, S, Jof boch poebe; 
Fr.] a medley, or odd mixture of ingredients 
huddled or boiled together. 

HOE, S. [bouz, Fr. houzve, Bde.]- an in- 
ogg uſed in cutting or eraping up the 
ea 
To HOE, v. A. to cut earth with a 
hoe; to weed with a hoe; to ſcrape earth 


hoe. 
HOG, 8. a general name for a ſwine, pe- 


culiarly applies to a caſtrated boar, Figura- 


tively, a brutiſh, ſelfiſh, or greedy perſon, To 
bring one's bogs to @ fair: market, \mplies to be 
diſappointed, 'or to take a pra deal of pains 
for nothing. 
HO'G-COTE, 8. Thom þ and cot, 
Sax. ] a houſe for hogs; a ge Out 
Morti tim. 


HO*GHERD, S. one that Wi hogs. 


HO'GGISH, Adi. 5 Kr qualities of 


a hog; brutiſh ; greedy ; 


HO'GGISHNES3, S. 90 — ty in which 


a perſon reſembles an "hog 3 ſelfiſhneſs ; green 


dineſs or brutiſhneſs, 


HO'GSFENNEL, S. a plant. 


HO*GSHEAD, 8. [from eebſboad, or 
og ſhed, Belg.] a meaſure of liquids con- 


taining” fixty-three gallons; a veſſel or caſk 


containing 2 1 ea gallons; any large 


caſk, 


- HO'G-STY, 8. the pave: in which fine 
are confined,” 


HO'GWASH, i 


8 
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13 oy awkward, Kc and wanton 
T 


20 an opinio n; to poſſeſs or enjoy. To ftop, 


in a deſign; to ſolemnjze vr celebrate. 


* deliver a diſcourſe in public. 
| * to a perſon's view. To ſtretch 


"=" eo > N erect 


In his hand by thutting it; a tenant, or one 
ho occupies lands or tenements of another 


| cavity t at is narrow and long; a den; a 


no 
HOIDEN, 8. Ponte, A. J. u my np- 


Hol DN, . indecent- 
2 behave wit wit 8 5 


Te HOISE; or HOTST, v. A. [hauer, 
Fr. to lift or raiſe on hi * 
To HOLD. V. A. reter. beld, part. 
beld, or beiden; from baidan, dh. 


iguratively, to maintain; ſupport, or ftick 


reſtrain, or faſpend, applied either to the 
tongue or hand. rfevere or continue 


He beld a feaſt,” r Sam. xxv, 8 22 

Kemble, 2 or 1 together. 
queen Bold 1 ” Shak, clad 
continue in Fog ; to retain. To hold 
rth, in been op i ſcourſe, to preach 
Fo exhibit 


or from the- body, applied to the arm, 
or any thing held in the hand, To laſt, en- 
dure, or remain unbroken, - 
HOLD, at the beginning of 4 bande, 
though it has the appearance of an 1 
tion, is really nothing but rhe preſent tenſe 
of the imperative mood. 
"HOLD, S. che act of feizing, or keep- 
ing a thing faſt in the hand; a ſeizure 
or graſp; ſomething which may afford 
N when ſeized or held 'by the hang] 
a catch; or the power of ſeizing or 
ing; 2 ' priſon, or place 6f cuſtody. , 1 
chat part that is between the keelſon and the 
lower deck, applied to à fhip. A lurking 
po the lorking place or den of a wild 


HOLDER, S. one who keeps any thing 


by leaſe. 

HO'LDER-FORTH, S, an harranguer ; 
one who preaches'or ſhea in'public : a word 
of contem 

HO'LD-FAST, 2 any thing by which 3 
Fink is faſtened. when put cloſe; a catch; 

ook. ; 

HO'LDING, S. a tenure ; a farm. 9 

HOLE, 8. 1 Bela, III. bole, Sax. 1 a 


cavity made with a borer; a rent, or cut 
in à garment, Figuratively, a mean 
cwelling, or houſe; a lubterſuge ; a ſhift. 

- HO'LIDAM, S. bleſſed lady, applied to the 


[Bking and 


{plied to men, 


wanton- | 


not 
all wickednefs, *. 
abſolute clas, "Ms 


all Kinds of fin; 220 A conformity to £4 
nature and will of Ood; the ſtate of dong 


| | opens conſocrated, vr ſanctified; the 


; bete, Fr. or of bot. - 
J a word uſed n calling to a perſon it 
a diſtance, or out of ſight. Uſed ſubftan- 
tively by Milton. I hear---ſome far off 
holla break.” = 
To HO'LLA, V. A. 2 ſays 
this word is now vi 
the beſt authors; and ede ue 
NR voice, © In his eav 
T'11 hollo Mortimer.” Shak, © What balls 
and what ftir_is this. Shak, _ 
HOLLAND, 8. namely, South- Holland, 
8 Holland, is one of the ſeven Unit- 
nces of the Netherlands, but includ- 
ing North Holland, otherwiſe denominat ed 
Weſt Friefland : both are commonly in the 
public acts called in Latin Hollandia and FP 
Frifa, It has the German ocean or North 
ſea to the W. che Zuyder-zee to the N, tb 
fame ſea, the province of Utrecht, and part 
of Guelderland, to the E. and is bounded | 
Dutch Brabant and Zealand to the S. it 
3 51 deg. 40 min. and 53 
10 min. N. and from long. * | 
min. to dep 39, min. E. o London's 
its extent * to 8. wy the iſte 
of. Texel, being upwards of 
but of irregular breadth, and 
ceeding 30 where broadeſt. The foil i 
low and marſhy, but by the induſtry 4 
its inhabitants, in draining out the watery 
by means of their mills and artificial ca- 
nals, the. land is made to produce ver 
good paſture, and ſome corn; but eſpecially. - 
the former, for the food of their vaſt herds _ 
of kine, from which they make great quan- 
tities of butter and chee e, almoſt the 
kroduce and ſtaple, or native commodities 
their country olland has, however, the 
| moſh conſiderable foreign trade of any 
vince in the world, ſo that in a 
ſtrength and wealth, 4t at leaft du 
other ſix United Proviaces ; ; having in it, hay 
fides many. other trading places, wick cities of 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Sc. 
HOLLAND, S. a fine linnen, fo callef 
from its being made in Holland. 

O'LLOW, Adj. [from bol] having the 
infide or any part ſcooped qut; having a void 
ſpace within, oppoſed to fold.” oify, or like 
a ſound made in ſome cavity. Figuratively, 
b hypocritical. 


HO'LLOW, S. à cavity, or empty 


_ — . 


de Mary. ke By my belidam. Shak. Not. 


HO'LILY, Adv. in à pions manner, 


ſpace 3 a. concavity z a cavern, or den; 43 
pit, paſſage, or empty ſpace. i in the ig of 


' HO'LINESS, S. when applied to God, [a thing. 


at gitribute «hich repreſents him AS dit | 


To HOLLOW, v. * ſcoop fur- 
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ee not hoot and hollow.” 


Within z with channels or vacuities. Figura- 


For a horſeman's pi | 


"3 ing entirely from fin; ſet apart, canſe- 
_ without ſpot. 5 


| holy, and gaf, Sax, ſpirit] the holy ſpirit, 
or 


nity and his peculizr offices are plainly de- 


ef the croſs] a feſtival obferved by the Ro- 


and, in memory of its exaltation, on the 
MEK, 8. [balgan reg, or 


|. OS 


or make a loud noiſe. Becauſe 
Addiſon. ** Comes 

Age gs. 3 ya the ſtable.” Pope, So writ- 

ten, dyn tym 

fays on, See Holla, | 


nn 
renne Sax, ] the week before ſweal- 
Mout. 0 


led, becauſe ſet apart by the chureh is a pe- 


HU'LLOWLY, Adv. with emp ſpaces! balgan, Sax. and dag, Sax.] a day ſet a 


Yvely, with infincerity, _ - | 
__ HO'LLOWNESS, S. cavity ; the ſtate of 
having empty ſpaces z want of ſincerity; de- 


cat 3 treachery. 

HO'LLY, S. a plant, or tree, whoſe leaves 
are ſet about the edges with lang, ſharp, 
MKiff,, prickles, which bears. ſmall, round 
nd ſametimes red berries, and is green all 
the year round,  _. .. % 

HO'LLYHOCK, S. [commonly ſtiled 

| , from bolibec, Sax.] a plant named 
likewite the roſe-mallow i it is in every re- 
Tpet ang than the common mallow, has 
rougher leaves, and its flowers adhere cloſely 
tothe ſtalk. It flowers in July. 


_ HOLME,'S. in Botany, the ider, or ever- 


_ HO'LOCAUST,.S. [from ec and nate, 
Gr.] a burat ſacrifice; a ſacrifice which was 
entirely conſumed by fire. N | 
HO'LOGRAPH, S. Tone, and page, 
Gr.] in the Scottiſh law, applied to a deed 
written entirely by the granter's hand. | 
_. HO'LSTER, yy 1 a caſe 
HOLT, either at the beginning or end of 
the name of a place, from bolt, Sax. a wood, 


ſometimes indeed it may come from hol, Sax. 
hollow, eſpecially when the name ends in 
HOLY, Ad. [belg, Sax. boligh Belg. 

HO'LY, Adi. Ih 
8 every duty of religion, and ab- 


crated, or dedicated to di vine uſes; pure or 
HO'LY GHOST, s. [he Mk, Sax. 


ſecond perſon in the adorable Trinity, 
whoſe peculiar office, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the Father and Son, is ſanQufication and 
inſpiration: with reſpect to the manner of 
his exiſtence, he is ſaid to proceed from the 
Father and the Son, and with the Father 
and Son together is worſhipped. His divi- 


ſcribed in Scripture. 
HO'LY-ROOD-DAY, S. | caftren be 
there rode, Sax. the ſeaſt of the invention 


man Catholics, in commemoration of the 
invention of the croſs, on the 3d of May, 


24th of September. 


by the church for commemoration of 


life of Chriſt ; a day wherein people abſtain 
feaſts, Ic. a day of gaiety and joy, | 

HO'MAGE, 8. { bormage, Fr.] the re- 
verence, reſpect, f 
feſfed and performed to a ſovereign or ſupe» 
rior; reſpect or ſubmiſſion ſhewn by any ex · 
„ 
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own bouſe. ] Rae the country in 
which a perſon lives, or the place of his 


any thing produced in our own country, or 
made within a perſon's pwn houſe. _- 

HOME, Adv. to the houſe wherein a 
perſon lives; to one's. own. country ; fully 3 
cloſely ; to the utmoſt ; to the purpoſe z to 
the point deſigned. Joined to a ſubſtantive, 
it implies force, or efficacy. © The bome 
« thruſt of a friendly ſword.” Dryd, 1 
HO MEBORN, Adj. natural; domeſtic; 


or of one's own country. 


bred in a perſon's own breaſt. | 
* luſts.” Hammond. Figuratively, rude; 


HO'MEFELT, Adj. internal; felt with- 
« delight,” Milt | 


or mean manner, 

HOTELINESS, 3, plainneſs ; rudeneſs; 
eneſs. 9 

HO MEL, All 

or not poliſhed by 

tion of foreigners. 


lain; coarſe ; rule. 
2 inſorma- 


coarſely. HE 185 
HO ME-MADE, Adj. made in our own 
country, oppoſed to foreign. | 


3 ſays, two buſhels. 9 | 
HO*MESPUN, Adj. ſpun or wrought in 


turers. Made in one's own country, op- 


wanting perfection or elegance, Uſed ſub- 
ſtantively, for a coarſe, rude, unpoliſhed, or 
ill- bred perſon, ** What hempen bomeſpuns 
% have we ſwaggering here. Shak, 
-  HO'MESTALL, or HO'MES'TEAD, 8. 


[from ham, Sax, and flal, Saw, ] a houſe, or 
g e place 


from work, and entertain themſelves with 


iſſion, or pro- 


HO'MEBRED, Adj. native 1 natur 1 | 
 Homebred 


the artleſs ; uncultivated ; or not poliſhed. by 
Kgaikes, that it is, or has been, a wood; | travel ; 1 


in; inward. © Such a ſacred and Bomeſele 
HO'MELILY, Adv. in a rude, rough, 


HO'MELY, Adv. in a plain manoer; 


HOMER, S. Im. Heb.] a meaſure 
among the Hebrews, containing fix pints ; 


a private houſe, not by profeſſed manufac- - 
poſed to foreige. Figuratively, coarſe ; rude 


culiar manner to offices of piety and devo» 
| | tion, as @ preparation for the enſuing feſti- 
of e Ey, inſtead. of bella, | val of Eaſter, or the reſurrection of Chriſt. 

= 


ſaint, or ſome remarkable particular in the | 


— 


onſtent reſidence... Uſed in compoſition, for 
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| committed with malice ; or caſual when done 


| 10 With homicidal rage * 


ö and «wee, Gr. ] having the ſame nature, 


. HOMOGENEITY, 


_ pn er the bottom of the petals of 
doſci or trunk, ſwallowed, and diſcharged 


mr 4 houſe flood, “ Both houſe, | 
© and homeſtead into ſeas are borne,” Dryd, 
HO'MEWARD, or HO'MEWARDS, 
Ad. towarts home; or towards the houſe 
Wherein a — 4. conſtantly reſides. 
HO'MICIDE, 8. [Fr. homicidium, Lat. 
murder,] It is divided into voluntary when 


by ace ident. 1 
HOMICVDAL, Adj. — bloody. 


HO MIL, S. [bmi Fe. u, Gr.] a 
pus and popular diſcourſe on ſome divine 
A _ to thoſe which were com- 
at the Reformation to be read in 


D in order to ſupply both the caſual h 


und neceſſary defect of — 
HOMOGE'NEAL, or HOMOGENE- 
obs, Adj. [the g is pronounced ſoft, from 


or principles of the ſame nature or kind. 
HOMOGE'NEALNESS, J S. [ from 
| ene- 


HOMOGE/NEOUSNESS, 013, or ho- 
mogeneal] the quality of having the ſarpe na- 
ture or principles. 

HOMOGE'NIA, 8. [of owgmz, Gr.] 
_ nature; likeneſs; or ſameneſs of 


 HOMO'LOGOUS, [ homologue, Fr, 
due and Nhe, Gr.] CR the ſame pro- 
ortion, In Logic, applied to things which 
in name, but have a different nature, 
HO] Renting £ Adj. [opes, and e- 
, Gr.] fignifying ſeveral t lied 
2 which Lo ſeveral ſenſes. * 
HOMO'TONOUS, . [opcer, and roroc, 
Or. e ſame ſound 
HOMO'TONY, S. [See Homotonous] ſame- Id 
neſs of ſound. 
HONE, 8. [ben, ban, Sax.] a fine fort 
of whetſtone, of different colonrs, uſed for 
ſetting an edge on penknives and razors. 


To HONE, V. N. [ben, or bone, Sax. ] app 


ro pine or long for any thing. Seldom uſed. 

HO NES T, Adj. [ bonefte, Fr. boneftus, Lat.] 
performing every act of juſtice, or fulfilling 
every obligation and relation in which we 
Kand as members of ſociety. 

HO'NESTLY, Adv. confiſteat with Juſ- 
vice ; conſiſtent with our duty. 

HO'NESTY, S. goodneſs, which makes a 
wage prefer his promiſe or duty to his paſ- 
ion, or intereſt, 
b Ho NIED, Adj. covered with honey.“ The 
de bee with beni thigh.” Mir. Sweet, flat- 
tering, or enticing, applied to words. 


HO'NEY, S. [uni Ky , Sax. } a thick, viſ- 


a whitiſh or yellow- 
ih colour, ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble in wa- 
ter, of a fragrant ſmell, fecreted by certain 


rs, ſucked up by the * in its pro- 


HON 

again from the ſtomach through i mouth 
into ſome of the cells of its comp; deſtined 
ſor the food of the y young, but, in hard ſea- 
ſons, fed on by the bee itſelf, „ 
ſweetneſs, or ſeducing 

1% words: uſed a9 a term of 53 and 
fondneſs. © Honey, you ſhall be well in 
„ Cyprus.” Shak, 

To HONEY, V. N. to make uſe of en- 
dearing, ſweet, or fond ions, © How. 
6 — _—_ making love. Sal. 

EYBAG, 5. the ſtomach of a bee, 
wherein the honey is inc 2 

HO'NEYCO . g-camb, Sax. ] 

the cells of wax, in w 2 bes flores its , 


oney. 
HO/NEY-DEW, 8. ſweet dew, found 
exrly in the morning on the Jeaves of divers 


Log ASE 
O'NEY-FLOWER, 8. in Botany, A 
2 t ſo called wn its en 
lack ſweet li 


' HO'NEY- NAT, 8. an inſet, 


HONEY-MOON, S. the firſt month af 


ter marriage, ſo called from the fondneſs and 
tenderneſs which appears then between a 
. [ bunig-ſucle, 
O'NEYSU bunig. Sax. 
2 
neſs of its odour: it is likewiſe named the 


ment. The honours of his head. . 


To HO'NOUR, V. A. to efteem or re- 
F eſteem and 


reverence for any perſon ſuperior to us in any 


. and to ſhew it by outward ſigns and 
ons 
HO NOUGRABLE, Adj. DBenruble, Fr. 
worthy of reſpect or reverence; great, 2 
ſuitable to a perſon's dignity 3 generous } 
reſpect and reve» 


— 


reſpect; generofity. 4. 
O*"NOURABLY, Adv. with tokens of 
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Merbood, i. e. a company of fiſters : 8 
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HO/NOURER, S, one that urbia re- | To HOOP, V. N. 


| hes; efteem for another in his mind, and 
'$ it in his actions. 

HOOD, 8. [from had, Sax,] * 
condition, quality, ſtate or character, as 
child bod. It is ſometimes taken coll To: 
and then ſignifies. ſeveral united together, as 
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hood, Ne veral of the ſame pro- 


n inco 

HOOD L. bed [ hed, Sax. from bd, I, the 
Head, hoed, Belg. hut, Dan.] an upper co- 
vering worn by a woman over her cap; any 
thing drawn upon the head, and covering it ; 
'# kind of ornament worn by a graduate of 
any univerſity to ſhew his degree. 

HO'ODMAN's-BLIND, S, a play in 
which the perſon hooded is to catch another, | 
and tell his name before the bandage is to 
de removed from his eyes, now calied b/ind- 
man's buff. *©* Cozened you at boodmas' r. 


To HO'ODWINK, v. A. to hinder a 
perſon from ſeeing, by biading * 


over his eyes. 

HOOF, S. [5% Sax.] the hard, horny 
ſubſtance which covers the feet of horſes, and 
other animals that feed on graſs. 

HO'OFED, Adj, having a hoof, 

HO'OFBOUND, Adj, applied to & horſe, 
when his hoof ſhrinks in at the top and at 
the heel, and the ſcin by that means ſtarts 
above, and grows over the hoof. 

HOOK, S. [hooc, Sax. and Spas] my 
thing bent ſo as to catch hold. 

4 herd's book ; a pot Book. A wire cr 

ed, and barbed at the point, uſed in Sing; 
a ſnare or trap. Beſides that boa of 
<< wiving.”” Shak, Any bending inſtrument 
to cut or lop with, © A reaping Hook. 
r Like flaſhing Bentley with his deſperate 
& hook.” Pope. That part of a binge which 
is fixed to the poſts of a door; hence of the 
books, implies a tate of diſorder or contufion. 
By bock or crook, a phraſe, ſignifying one way 
or another ; by any means, whether direct or 
indirect. 

To HOOK, V. A. in fiſhing, to catch 
with a hook. F iguratively, to entrap or 
anſnare; to draw, or faſten, as with a hook. 
HO'OKED, Adj. bent; crooked. 

HO'OKEDNEES, S. the ſtate of being 
beat like a hook. 

HO'OK-NOSED, Adj. having a crooked 
aquiline * 

HOOP, S. Tb, Sax. Buip, Belg.] any 
thing bent in a circular manner in order to 
bind or keep tight that which it ſurrounds, 

ly caſks or barrels ; ſeveral circles of 
1 worn by women to-extend their 
petticoats ; any thing circular. 

To HOOP, V. A, to put hoops on a caſk, 
or other veſſel. F iguratively, to claſp, encir- 


To HOPE, v . 


a ſhout, 


W on veſſe 
O'OPING-COUGH, . s. 
kind of cough, ſo called fi 
which it is attended, 


to make @ noiſe } contem FM to cty like an 


pu. The clam'rous owl th beets,” 
HOOT, s. [bwt, Brit, bue, Fr.] a cla- 


contempt ; the noiſe made by an owl, 


To HOP, V. N. bly haps ] to jump 


or ſkip lightly ; to moye by leaps on one leg. 
Figuratively, to hop or.wa alk 2 by " 
—__ our ſtreſs on one leg, 

OP, S. a leap made with one leg; 3 
light or ſmall jump, generally applied to the 
motion of birds on the ground, or the 
manner in which they move from one 
branch of a tree to another, without ex- 
tending their legs. 
whoſe flower is uſed as a bitter in brewing, 


> Teap (he hear fogun, arying fake from hop, 


0 HOP, V. A » to impr. with 
hops ; to make bitter with hops; to leap 
with one 

HOPE, S. [Bea, Sax.] that pleaſure - 


which ariſes in the min on the thought of 


the enjoyment of ſome future good; an ex- 


- | peQtation of ſome - good, 


E 


produce hope; promiſing; full of hope or 
expectation of ſudceſs. If hopeful of your 
* aid.” Pope. 
analogical, is ſeldom uſed. 

HO'PEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


as to raiſe hope, or encourage an expectation 
of ſome future good. 


HO'PEFULNESS, s. the quality whick 


encourages or occaſions a pleaſing 

of ſucceſs, or of ſome futute-good. 
HO'PELESS, Adj. without any expecta- 

tion of future good. Figuratively, deſperately 

abandoned. 


HO'PER, 8. one that hs pleaſing expec= | 


tations of ſome future good. 

HO PIN GLV, Adv. with hope, or con- 
fidence that nothing of . will 5 
* Going on boldly ingly or confidently 
« in wilful habits of 40. Hammond. 


HO'PPER, S. one who leaps or jumps on 


one leg. 


wood in a mill, into which the corn is put 
to be ground. 


cle, or ſurround, © Thou ſhalt hoop this body 
< with __ embraces, "Shak, 


Ho RAR, Adj. [boraire, Fr, . 


_ 
yan, Goth, .or bo per fag res 1 3 
| a noiſe by way of 22 Eee cal} to by 


HO'OPER 8. a cooper ; or one that puts. 


XY 2 


To HOOT, V. N. 6 u e . 


mour, ſhout, or noiſe made at a perſon in 


wi 4 SS . ̃ , 


In Botany, a plant, 


Re to expect a future - 
HO'PEFUL, Adj. full of qualities which 


The laſt ſenſe, 6 Au frictly - 


8 3 4 > oo” 2 3 1 LS ., iow 
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HO/PPER, S. the hou or open frame of 
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. 


* 


a8 on a clock. 


extremities of the waxing or waining moon, 


feelers of 2 ſnail, or thole 
puſhes out at pleaſure, imagined to be its 


bk The — For a cuckold, ufed 
figuratively for cuckoldom; whence born 
mad implies, as mad as a perſon who diſco- 


over with horn to keep it from wenn, er 


OR 


Lat. of hora, Lat. an hour] relating, point. 
inz to, or cbntaining an hour. The biraty 
circle on globes; is the braſs circle at the 
north pole, on which the Houre are 2 0 


flock," company, or ment ? s clan, of 
company o le generally changing t eir 
— 1 Drove martial bordes on border, 1 


Thom — 
1 RI'ZON, ys lone, Gr. ] the nde 
which terinindtes or bounds the ght. The 
for fe horizon is the circular line which li- 

the view the ven is that which di- 


| * the globe into two equal parts. On the 


globes this is generally the upper part of the 
frame on which the globe reſts, 
HORIZONTAL, Adj. near the grout 
or horizon}, The horizontal © miſty air,” 
* Lops Parallel to the horizon z on's le- 
vel. 
"HORIZO'NTA LLY, Adv, 1 in a direction 
parrallel to the horizon; on a level, or in 4 
ne equally diſtant in all its parts from the | 
— ſuppoſing the ground to be level. 
HORN, S. [haurn, Goth. bern, Sax. 


hard, pointed, and callous ſubſtance, 'h birth. 


grows on the heads of fome animals, Fi- 
3 an inſtrument of wind muſic, 
armed of the horn of ſome animal; the 


ſo called, becauſe 3 the horns of a 
cow, or from Sax. a point. The 
long ſubſtances 


on the head of a ſnail, which it draws in or 


feelers; but by modern naturaliſts found to 
be a kind of . the phraſe eyes at | 


HOR 


HORN-FOOT: 4. AH. booked.  * 1 


t ft horſes.““ 

HORN-OWL, 8. an owl, mu ealled Hom 
its having horns, 

HO'RNPIPE,'S; a jig, fo called t ecauſe 
4a | formerly danced to an 

HO'RN-WORK, S. in Fortification, an 
 out-work z advancing towards the field, eon- 
ſiſting of two demi · baſtions, joined to a curtin. 

HORNY; Adj., made of, or reſembling, 
horn; hard as horn, or edllous. 

HORO'GRAPHY, S. [þcrographee, Fr. 
of usa, and 2904: Gr.} an account of the 


HO'ROLOGE, or HO'ROLOGY, 8. 

borhge, Fr, tor zum, Lat. of wow, an 
our, and r, to tell] an inſtru- 
ment that te che hour. He'll witch 
„% the kyrolege a double ſet. Shak. 7 


* HORO'METRY, 8. {horemetrie, Fr. of 
opa, and ur rim, Gr. ] the art of meaſuring 
the hours. ; TOTS of antiquity. 3 


| Brown, 

'- HO'ROSCOPE, * Fr. of wx; . 
nene, Or.] In Afro „ the configura- 
tion of the planets at the hour of a perſon's 


HO'RRIBLE, Adj, 
occaſioning horror | 
HO RKIBLENTSS, + 8. that quality in a 
perſon or thing which affects with horror, or 
a ſtrong apprehenſion of inſtant danger, &c, 
A ID of odiouſneſs,* + WE 
IBLY; Adv. in fuch a manner as 
to raiſe fear and horror. 
HO'RRID, Adj. L., Lat.] hideovs, 
ſhocking, + 
HORRIDNESS; 8. that quality which 


to dete | renders a thing extremely odious, ſhocking, 


or dreadful. 


of dan-| - HORRTFIC, + Adj.” Ilie, | Lat.) 


vers "as G4" is cuckolded. In e ge 

born is uſed for power, pride, or-empire. 
HO'RN-BEAM, 8. 2 tree with leaves 

like the elm or beech” 

»  HO'RNBOOK; 8. 2 leaf wich Ke al- 

phabet and Lord's prayer printed on it, 


ſtuck on a piece of board, and covered 


eg horror. 6 Hie 5 e nog "Them 


"HO'RROR, 8. Lora, Fr. wy 12271 
er excited by an object whichi-tauſcs 
a. high degree of fear and deteftation. 
8 A gloom, « or drearineſs which 
| with horror. Breathes a brouner 
e Perrot on the woods. Pp. 0 
HORSE, S. — 1 — of bar 
Sax, ] a domettic beaft, uſed 


for teaching children their letters. or thoſe ſoldiers in an army that fight on 


HO RNED, Adj. having, or appearing as 
having, horns. 
HoRNER, wee that manuſaChures and 
fel —— 10 10 t 8 wi 
2 9 ne 
ſtin Whoſe tb 18 re- 

fembli in aging hy and of a bluiſh colour; 
it makes its neſt in hollow trees,” hich, 
conſiſts of woo i, for) which purpote, like the 
acalph, they are'furpiſtied with rang woche 


Fas” | | 04 20 * R 61S £ 1 Te 9822 . 


large, When handing or reeving the 


MannfaQtories, any thing 
uſed as 2 ſupport: hence a horſe to 2 linen 
on. At mariners, à rope faſtened to 
the arms of each yard, to ſupport the men 

— 
Te HORSE, V. A. Tborſcn, Sui. Jromount 
upon a horſe; to carry a perſon, or to place a 
perſon on one's back ; 22 
thing. “ Lends filled, and 
Shak. To cover a mare, .© To, herſs/mors 
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HORSEBACK, S. the back-of a hotfe 3; 
the ſtate of being mounted on a horſe. . 
HO'RSEBLOCK, S. a, block made ule, 


« to aſſiſt a perſon i pd mounting a horſe, 
Saran ms ws Jy . 2 large boat, uſed at 
to carry hor es over the water. 


HO RSEBOVY 8. a. groom, or boy em- 
ern a ſtable boy. 

OR'SE-BREAKER, S. ene who tames 

— and fits them either. for Hiding or 


HOR'SE-COURSER, 8. one that runs, 
or keeps running horſes ; : & dealer in horſes, 


HOR*.E-EMMET, S. a large kind of ant | him 


or emm et. 

HOR'SE-FLESH, S. the fleſh of heels, 
One filled in borſefleſh, is a low phraſe for a 
perſon ſkilled in buying horſes, 

_ HOR'SE-FLY, $, a fly remarkable for 
ſtinzing horſes, 


l 


nos" 


3 


form a thing 


"HOR'TULAN, Ad. pertelamur, Lat. 


| bleſfing or wiſhing a perſon well, uſed by the 
ews. Thus at our Saviour's entrance into 
Jeruſalem, when the N © Ho. 
© ſanna, to the ſon © 
ing was, Lord — his Son of David, 
this 3 arts e r _— _—_ 


hoſan, Brit. As an, 52 * 2 

ing worn on the legs, 27 Wa — 
linen waſh, or boſen datn.”” Garth, For- 
merly uſed for — — * An Engliſh tay- 
©, lor for ſtealing out of „ Freach poſs.” 


HOR'SE-LAUGH. 8. 2 loud, violent, | Shak. 


and ſometimes affected laugh. 
.HOR'SE-LEECH, S, a great leech, 
_ which-uſnally faſtens to horſes when water- 
Ing; a farrier, or horſe doctor, from borſe, | 
and Jeece, Sax. which fenifies both a leech 


and a perſon who cures 5 

HOR'SKLITTER, S. a carriage hung 
upon poles between two horſes, in which the 
perſon lies at full length. 


HOR*SEMAN, S. a rider, or one mount- 
ed on horſeback ; one ſkilled in riding 
_ that fights on borſebock, applied to an 


"" HOR'SEMANSHIP, S. the art of riding, | 


breaking, or managing a horſe, . 
'HOR*'SE-MATCH, S. a race, wherein 
two or more harſes contend for ſuperiority in 
Twiftneſs. | 
_ HORGE-MEAT, 8. provender, or 
it for horſes, food 
HOR'SE-MINT, S. a large coarſe kind of 


mink, 
- HOR'SE-PLAY, 8. coarſe, rough, or | 
violent * 4. Too much given to borſe- 


EET R*SE-RACE, 8. a conteſt ben 
| — 8. 8. 4 root of. a frong | 


FHOR'SESHOE, S. a'plate of iron nailed 
under the LEES e an 


HOR'SEWAY, 8 
int _ horſes may 1 


for a kind | 2 | Lot. N 

5 HO SrAOR, 8. -[oftage, Fr. |boflaygia, 
| r 
ſecurity of the 


HO'SIER, 8. one who ſells ſtockings, - 

HO'SPITABLE, Adj. . Adr 
gi ving entertainment to ſtrangers 3 kind 
affable to ſtrangers. 

HO'SPITABLY. Adv. in ſuch a manner 
28 . kindneſs, die entertainment, 
to 

HO'SPITAL, S. [ beſpital, Fr. of boſpi- 
talis, Lat.] —— 


the ſiek, or the ſu 7 the 
, Len 


HOSPITALITY, . — 
che virtue exerciſed in the 

HO'SPITALLER, - 8. [boſpitaliier, Fre] 
one refiding in an haſpital to receive either 
the poor or ſtrangers; a eee Wt 
or ſupported at, an-boſ 

HOST, S. [bte, * à perſon who keeps 
an inn; an army, from baflis, Lat. an ene- 
my; any great number or multitude, 
4e 50% of tongues. Shak. The ſactifice of 
the -maſs, or the conſecrated wafer, in the 


Romiſh church, from bofte, Fr, 1 Ne Lat. 


a ſacriſice, or victim offered up in 


To HOST, V. N. to put up at an inn; | 


to go to a public houſe for entertainment, 
he Centaur, where we beſt. Shak. | To 
engage or encounter in battle. In fleroe 


6 


performance of in con- 
ditions. 
„HOSTEL, or HO'STELRY, ben, 56. 


Fr. , ar houſe 
A 
HO Sr ESS, S. {off Fr.] a woman 
| who keeps à public houſe or inn. 


' HOSTILE, Aj. Fi, Lat.] like an 


OeTFUTY, 8. Lehre, Fr.] ehe 
I kr and of an open enemy; open war; vie- 
ent and EIGEN — HOST. 


encouraging, animating, or ale to 2 


* "My brian | 


HOSA'NNA; 8. akin Meds fore en 
now, or ſave we beſeech-thee} 2 form of 


d! their mean» 


cc. — 4 


„„ „ 


ſions, eaſily provoked, obſtinate, and ungo- 


mY Botan of f th. 

|: 85 ed * * 1 ; of 
e N they 

3 That eue. 

Peach. 


ſub- diviſion of Caffreria, and the moſt ſou- | 
land of all Africa, comprehending the 


3 1 


nor 


to — 


i, Hot {cont of 53 25 e Z 
1 


oned, or 11 ing palate very ftrongly. 

cans '$, in Gardening, a bed made 
warm for producing of plants, which would 
not thrive without that contrivance. _ 

N ET ARA Adj. furious ; * 

; paſſionate. 

PHO'E HEADED, Adj. vehement or yio- 
lent in paſſion ; ſoon provoked, 
 HO*T-HQUSE, S. a bagnio, or place to 
ſweat or Reg. in. She profeſſey a Ber. 
bouſe.”” Shak. A brothel or bawdy-houſe ; a 
houſe in which are hot-beds 'to bring. ve- 
tetables, Se. to perfection all the year 

found. 


0110, I v, Adv. with heat; with violence 
or vehemence; with lewdnels, liſt, or laſ- 
civiouſneſs. © Birds that botly bill and breed,” 


> E6rT-mouTRED, Adj. headſtrong ; 3 un- 
governable, % That bet-mouthed bealt that 


% 


nr 


. hair bow. and. Het nol 
the latter i, Jags bps artificial; for ＋ 


| ſoon as a Hottentot woman is delivers of a 


child, ſhe breaks down the bridge of its 
noſe with one of her thumbs, Befides the 
« | Cafres are black and ſhining ; whereas the 
Hottentots are of a dingy olive-colour; They 
alſo differ in their ways of living. Of the 
Hottentots there are about twenty different 
nations. Tn country, though 8 
ous, is very fertile; 8 ng principally culti⸗ 
vated by the Dutch, and its ker, vey very 
plentiſul, and in the greateſt perfection, pa- 
ticularly at the Cape ; by touching at which 
| harbour, a kind of half-way houfe in out- 
ward and bound voyages to and 
from the Eaft Indies, the lives of many 
; thouſands, almoſt rotten with the ſcufvy, are 
faved, by means of the freſh proviſions, eſ- 
| pecially vegetables, to be eaſily procured ere 
The AA live chiety upon grazing of cat» 
tle, hunting, aad fiſhing, The Dutch al- 


low them their own laws and cuſtoms; by 
oblige them to futniſh their ſettlements , vie 
carrie, and aſſiſt them in their but dr 
Sc. for which labour they receive in "return 
proviſions, brandy, tobacco, &c. The men 
are of a moderate ſtature, the women 2 
end black, reſembling the negroes ; 

naturally Ci ſo black. 2 complexion, which 
they take à great deal of pains to heighten 
by a mixture of greaſe and foot. Before the 


bears againft the curb.” Dryd, 
ESS, S, that quality or Rate which 


an a "ſenſation * 'of heat; violence, or 
1 Fisuratively, wan an 
1 * 


HO TCH-POT CH, S. See Ho ge- Podge. 
_ HO'TSPUR, S. ee of violent paſ- 


vernable. A N N 7 Sar. 


HO/'TTENTOTS, S. country of the, a 


of Good Hope and the. other Dit 
ements chere. Ie is | bounded on 


N. E to the tropic of Capricorn; 
the N. E. the river of the fach all 
it from the empire of Mononi 

afte1 ocean on the E. and 8. 


3 on the W. lying be- 
35 ey; S. and b 8 of the 
35 det · ap Q of 


Dutch had introduced ſtrong liquors among 
them, of which they are now very fond, they 
drank only milk and water, or butter-mulk. 
The 1 are not 's ak - 
man as they have been repr . 

learn the Dutch, 1 5 Po tuguc 
tongues, fo as to expre themſelves in 

In agriculture, though they practiſe none 5 
themſelves, they excel all l the 

fiding among them: and in many Kh 5 
they diſcover good marks of capacity, could 

be perſuaded to make a right uie of i it. 
They make excellent ſervants, and 

che moſt faithful in the world, not dimir 

ing the leaft article committed to their 

but then they are the lazieſt n 


the ſi their whole earth] 
| nefs is ho can 154 


Fottentot is hot a nick · name, but an origi- | di 


bal and national. name, by which 34, have b 
Ko diſtinguiſhed themſetves... N ſe are 


erent ſort of people from the 
indeed mapa one another 


wad i hat 


bits of looking-glaſs, | 
car- rings and beads of brafs or. glaſs; the lat- 


5 „ | | 
” * & V 
* — H O0 * 


ſeem to fuffer nothing, either in health or | 
length of days, moſt of them living to a 
great age, eſpecially where intemperance 


does not ſhorten their lives, What makes 
them Mill a naſtier generation, is, the cuſtom! 


of well-beſmearing their bodies and apparel, | 


which is only a ſkin over their ſhoulders, 
with butter. or ſheep's fat mixed with ſoot, 
and that paint is of greater or leſs ſwectneſs 


according to the ability of the perſon uſing | 


it: and is ſometimes ſo rank, that it may be 
ſmelt at a conſiderable diſtance, The face 
and fore-part of the neck of a Holtentot 


-man are always uncovered, About his neck 
| bangs'a little grea'y bag, in which he carries 


his knife, pipe, &c, Their cloaks, or kroſſes, 


as they call them, cover the trunks of their bo- 


dies; and are worn open or cloſe, according 
to the ſeaſon. They lie upon them at night, 
and when they die are tied up and interred in 


them. They generally wear three rings of 


ivory upon their left arms; and theſe they 
finiſh with exquiſite art, ſerving as guards 
when engaged With an enemy, The women 
generally wear two kroſſes; a leſſer under a 
greater, and alſo open like thoſe of the men. 
And both ſexes have a modeſty-piece tacked 


to their mantles. Girls, from their infancy 


till about twelve years of age, wear bulruſhes 
tied in rings about” their legs, from their 
knees down to their ankles; and then theſe 
are changed for rings made of narrow ſlips 
of ſheep or calf-ſkin ; and theſe are worn to 
guard their legs from thorns and briars, as 
they go every day into the fields to gather 
roots and other things for food ; in the next 
place they are one great diſtinction of the 
ſex, and reckoned very ornamental: and 
laſtly, they ate proviſions againſt an hour of 
hunger and ſcarcity ; which they bruiſe be- 
tween two ſtones, and then devour with a 
great deal of ſatisfaction. They are kept 
from falling upon the women's heels by large 


© wrappers' of ruſhes or leather about their 


ankjes. Both ſexes among the Hottentots 


as braſs buttons, thin Hit of that metal, 
c. They alſo wear 


ter in their necklaces, bracelets, and girdles. 


- The men diſtinguiſh themſelves by the blad- 
- Yers of the wild beaſts they have killed, 
blowing them up and faſtening them to their 
"Hair; and theſe they ever after wear as tro- 


phies of their atchievements. < 
HOVE, the preter of Baue. 
HOYVEL, S. a fed open at the ſides, co- 


vered over head; a mean, low habitation or 
_ cottage bs * 5 k Ph 4g | > > | 
To HO'VEL, V. A. to ſhelter, in, or re- 


pair to an hoyel, “ To bovel thee with 


k = ſwing.” Sbat. 5 1 N 
To HO VER, v. N. _[Zovio, Brit.] to 


| 


1. 
1 Fu 
1 mil 


* 


no 


hang in the air over a perſon's "head, with- 


3 


out flying off one-way or another; to wan- 


der about one place. So warlike a pri nce 
te hovering on the borders of our confede- 


rates.“ 


a; , 
HOUGH, S. [hog, Sax,] the lower part 


of the thigh of a beaſt. The camels | 


« -bough,”* 2 Eſd. xiii, 46. And adz or hoe, 


To HOUGH, v. A. to hamſtring ; to dll 
able or hinder from running, by cutting the 


finew or tendon of the ham. He bongbed 


their horſes.” Jeſb. xi, 9. In Gardenirg, to 


cut or ſcrape up earth with an hoe. This is 


an unuſual manner of ſpelling, and ſhoull 
not be imitate. A 
HOULET, S. [bulette, Loulotte, Fr.] a 


young owl. 


HOUND, s. [hund, Sax. Dan. Teut. and 


Scot, ] a dog uſed in hunting. 
To HOUND, V. A. to ſet on, or let looſe 
to the chace, © He who only lets looſo a 
&© preyhound out of the lip, is ſaid to bound 
c him at the hare.” Brahm, To hunt or 
purfue, * If the wolves had been bounded 
„by tygers.” L'Eftrange.. 7 
HOUP, S. [uapa, Lat. ] the lapwing or 
uet. 8 4 
1 HOUR, 8. ¶ beure, Fr. Bora, Lat. wpa, 
Gr.] the twenty - fourth part of a natural day, 
or a ſpace of time conſiſting of ſixty mi- 
nutes; the time marked by a clock; any 
particular time; a proper ſeaſon for the per- 
formance of any thing. Mine bour is not 
* Ta; me.” Tale ! 
HOU'R-GLASS, S, an inſtrument to 
meaſure time with, by means of ſand. run- 


ning through a ſmall aperture out of one 


| glaſs into another; any "ſpace of time. 
© Within the heur-glaſs of two months.“ 


Bacon. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. See Glaſs. 


HOU'RLY, Adj. and Adv. happening er 


| repeated every hour; frequent. 3 
HO R-BLATE, S. che plate on which 


| ots | the figures of the hours are painted or de- 
are very fond of any ornament for the head, 


ſcribed, whether for a clock or dial. 


HOUSE, S. [bus, Sax, and Goth,]-a 


building wherein a perſon or human crea- 


| ture dwells. Figuratively, any place of a- 


bode, © The bees---from their bives and 
bones driven away..” Shak, The manner 


+ 


of living, or eating. A table, joined to 


. e He kept à miſerable houſe.” Shak. 
e ſtation of a planet, in affrelogy. Fami- 
ace, deſcendants or kindred; one's fa- 
V affairs, (4 Set thine Powſe in order.“ 
for 
to the lords or commons colleQively conſi- 
dered ; when uſed with uppers it implies the 
lords, and when joined with lower, the com- 
mons. The major patt of both Bouſes,” 


g SE Fo N 12 the ſoul 


2 Kings, xx. 1. A body of men meeting 
Public concerns in any dwelling, applied 


| lodyes or refides, , If bur * bouſe--- 


entering 12 n's hbuſe by force, i in 


place or houſe j the man 


of houſes, 


| m making upon going into a new houſe. 


_ HOU'SING, S. [from uſes] the quans| 
- tity of houſes in Rk de To increaſe 
its inhabitants according * increaſe Al. 


. a kind of purſe confiſting of ſeveral pockets 
= 6 of ſmall quantities. 


O 


«were diffblved.“ 2 Cr. V. f The 1 * 
rious body or receptacle in which our foul 
will tefide in heaven, ( Wetiave a houſe not 
„ mad with hands.“ 1 C. v. 1. 

To HOUSE, V. A. 19 harbour ; to give 


lodging in a bouſe to es ot keep un- I#fy 
A e 


der a roof. Neuteriy, ſhelter; to 

reſide, or live in a bu wn, To haye a ta- 
tion . the 5 apps to 7 

HOU'SE-BREAK! one who forces 

an, AR - into another dee de to 

HOSE BREAK IN No, S. the act of 


order to ſteal: ca led, in law, burglary. 
HOSE. DOG, S. 4 maſtiff, or dog kept 
in a houſe to ſecure it from thieves. 
1 S. [from bouſe and bold} 
a family living together in one dwelling- 
nt, economy, 
or government 67 2 a family. * "Uſed in compo- 
fition to imply domeſtic,” or making part of 
a family.  * His beifpold" fervants,” Ag 


” HOUSEHOLDER; =, 8. che maſter of 2 


family. 
H U'SEHOLD-STUPP, 8, furniture of 
25 houſe, or utenfils fit or neceſſary for a 

amil 
U'SEKEBPER, * one who i is maler 
of a family, and rents, a whole houſe, op- 
21 to a hdger z, 4 woman ſervant, who! 

the management of 'a famil 

HOU'SEKEEPING, Adj. Gan fit 
or neceſſary for a family. 12 — en com- 


«© modities. C uw. 


now 


family with order and frugality; . 
 HOU'SEWIFELY, Adj. {pronounced þ 
d 17.30 ] {killed in the management of a fami 


J the bufineſs or management of a 


treſs of a fami rudent 'and ' frugal 
nagement of 2 of a family. an- 


degree; in what degree; in what manner; 
for what reaſon; or ftom what cauſe; by 
what means, Uſed with much, it implies 
proportion, relation, and c 


ing; yet; however. | 

OWDY'YE, [of howw ah; RY ye} in 
what ftate is your health. Uſed as 7 Cat: 
ſtantive for a meer compliment of civility, 
3 me fe ae of a perion's 
_HOWE'VER; Adv. in user m 9. 
ner 3 4 Deem d boryever wi 
Par. Loft, At leaſt; at all events; let has 
will happen; nevertheleſs; ; notwithſtanding ; 
yet; for all that. 

To HOWL, v. N. [buler, Teut. Kg 
Gr.] to cry, or make 4 goiſe, applied 88 
a wolf or dog. Figuratively, to utter a 
mournful ſound or cry from deep diftre's/; 
to pronounce in z tone life a beaſt. © Hoy! 
«it out in deſarts. Poctically uſed for any 
noiſe that is loud and horrid,” 


dog; the cry of a human being 
1with diftreſs, and filled with horror. 


' HOU'SEKEEPING, S. | hoſpitality ; * a] HO'WSOEVER, Adv. See However,” 


Üiberal and plentiful table ; the charge and. 
expence attending the keeping a oy. 
- ” HOU'SESLEEK, S. a plant, fo 
from growing on the walls or outfide roofs 


HOU'SELESS, Adi. without any 2 
or houſe to live in. , . 

- HOU'SEMAID, S: a female ſervant, em- 
 ployed i in keeping a houfe Gean, 

HOU'SEROOM, S. thelter, place, or 


entertainment in a houſe.) *=- 1 


HOU'SEWARMING, S. 2 feaſt or mer 


HOU'SHOLD, and HOU'SEHOLDER, 
| 8. See Houſaboli and Hon ſe holder. 


raum. e Ig, 
U'SEWIFE, + 568 equentl golf 
ranounced bu . e mi 
and p of a 1 of TD the 
lating .of a family, 


and praRifing frugality ; 


above one another, and à book made 


| To HOX, v. A. Ibs, Sax.] to hamftring, 


to hobgh. Figuratively, to take notice of a 


led perfon, ſo as to make him bluſh or be 2 
ſhamed. * Hox the dancing-maſter.” A. 


low phraſe, perhaps, from boxlice, Sax. re- 
Pros „ 

HOY, - 8. -[ bue, r.] a dell veffe}, 
whole ſails are neither ſquare nor croſs ke 


other ffnips, but mizen, ſo that ſhe can fajl 


nearer the wind than another veſſel can” 
To HOYSE, V. A. Lee Heid] among 
mariners; to hale up any 
HU BBUB, 8. 95585 of confuſed noĩ v 
made * ſeveral people.” at the fame 
time; a'tumulkt, riot, or zproar 
HU"CKABACK, © 8. s Kind of coarſe H- 
nen with raiſed figures. 
e . A. crooked 28 
ders; hunch or 
HU CKSTER, or Hu CK TERER, 8. 


4k; mean p 
Ts HU'CRSTER,V. A. to ſell wares in 


0 cloth, to * thread, filk, and needles el 


To HUDDLE, v. A. to drefs up cloſe in 
S-. _ 


1 HOU'SEWIFELY, Adv. e — 
ner of a perſon who knows howto mae 


HOU'SEWIFERY, 8. [pronegnces uf 


HOW, Adv. Ibu, bro, Ba. to what | 


orreſpondence, 
OWBE, or HOWBEIT, -Adv. [from 
bord, be, and i] nevertheleſs ; notwi and- 


HOWL, S. the cry of toife of # wolf or 


= 
KB 
1 


x perſon that fell goods or wares i fall | 
regur] quantities; a pedlar. Figypatively, a | trick 


1 
* Vs had 3 5 Py 2 8 * AT? : 2 


K —— ** 
Er 


fu 


order to diſtaiſe; to dreſt in a hurry, or 
t one's c paths: on careleſsly and io hate. ft 
igurativel cover up in haſte 3. to per- 
Kb ad 4 7 to join together in 2 con- 
fuſed and improper. manner. Neuterly, to 
come in 4 croud or hurry. © His es 


t that have of late ſo. huddled AN 


« back.” Is 

"HUDDLE, S. 4 confuſed. crow& or mix- 
ture; a crowd afſerabled together in e 
a tum | 


it from beven, or bete, to 


a ſwell re antzer or ole 1 a &-| 
vert and 4pſol mand z one. 
and grown Hh oy a wal opinion —_ 


his own value 

To H HUFF, V. A. a, Sar: ] to ſwell 
or pull.” ed 5e air,” . 4 — 
or 8 12 or reprimand 


with inſolence or ſever Gaming,. to 
whe @ tnck fours 8 eric whe Gone 


— | 
TER, 8. 2 — — or bully.” 
HU*FFISH; Adi. wih arrogance, the 


n 5 noily Ulſter q in- 
* Hog, v. 4. [begi 
w me. 


uke 


Ru 22 cyoully, bulk ſeems, accord-. 


ing to Johnſon, to have been former | 
lr. 


plied, not off 
wiſe to a whole. 
NE 


e body or hull, but 
8 175 
to float; to trive to 


W r 


HULVER,” 8. in Botany, + the « telly 


_— 7 : 0 er, FW | 8 ord e. Tae, To 
, beofen, ax, up. 
ſon deri i i 


to 

ne; a WG. to bees. 'To e Bal] an 
8 Me y forcing the breath 
through the li nab; to 22 in 


ſpeaking, and fill u the interval by making 
4 ſqund wi the ip th forced through t the 
lips when { to hag? 1 low as ſcarcely to 
be heard. , "to bam et. Ts 


to | ndiculous, 


him. See 


; ſome Frolitk upon 


HUM, S. the . — . 


by bees. Figuatvely” the confuſed fs 
made by 8 of people engaged in 


.| courſe ; an h noiſe aus Bll, 
ONE or le par of "ed thorou 


1 bury 1 a SORE 


£ wt & * 


and renin 9 


LY, Adv, in an SIRE: man- 
ner; immenſely, or enetmouſly, applied to 


Hze,.. Greatly 3 Dire 7 


ples fn CERES, 5. 8. enormi 


n 13 x: pang il 


3 
add. E, . ga 


a Su 


| « Fa: 5 8; 


e to 


e Fr. bumgnus, 
ies of a reaſonable 
longing to, or like a 


HUMANE; 40. besen, Fr. kind; 


"HU'MA 


creature or op 35 


150 1 ö civil; -natured ; benevolent ; ready. co 


do good offices, and embfacing all opportuni- 


creatures. 


HUMAN ELV, Adv. in 4 kind, civil, 


A or benevolent manner. 


HU'M T, S. [humanifle, Fri]. a er- 
IE — teaches the W ar 3 


ih nrrv, 8. Denen, Fr. Y ac 
zitat, Lat.]. che nature of an- 
1* not be ond hwmanity, | Mankind, 


h n :of e benevolent 


vines. 
Te HAHA MIZ E, v. A. wo 4 a8. 
render ſuſceptive f the Tt Hon; 
derneſs or benevolence. 
HUMAN KIND, 2 15 e 
le creatures, 


'MAN , A after i r the matiner, or 


| 


fe 0K. v. A. ba ha” mil 
= 


4 


8 | Paper of men. 
I 


Mg: N 12 though bulk and bmp, . 


fro u n n rud- 


applaud, 'To bun ep a pe Jon, is to render — 


> 222 831 PEEP. 


ties to relieve. and compaſſionate our ;fellow- 


. 8 
3 
_ , ＋ > þ N ra 7 ws 72 
r 9 


EE "HANAN, 


ww 4d 


. 


1 2 


% 


— - 


dull ; Aupid ; not anfwering or taking; no- | HU'MORSOME, Adi. cafily 2 
An old hd fellow.” Adil. 


| 3 or 1 ithout 


ſubmiſſion, and deference to others, 


3 " dhigaity to 2 Nee. ation „ to 
. and expreſſion of n 


5 a perſon has a low — — he? 5 
ſelf and his advantages, is ſubmiſſive to 


i 2 M 1 LL 5 1 3 
51. el the Galle |, HUMMER, plauger, | UTel at 
Fre oli nr from its hym- 8 ; a perſon who tells 
, ing andy. Ja plaufible ſtory, pag bly ap in order to gain 
MBLE, - Adj, 1 Fr, bumils, his credit, and 21 0 to believe a al 
Lat. J having a modeſt or low opinion of fity ; one Who te 
one's own abilities; behaving with modeſty, . IU MOR. or. COVE, 8. [beuniur, 
Low, Fr. humor, Lat. meiſture; any fluid 1 
applied to ſituation or rank,” © An bm In Anatomy, e fluids in an animal 2 
41 duilt on _ ground,” Geng, © Huw [ye ny * matter collected in a wound. or 
Smith, ſceſs, Temper, diſpoſition, or the ruling 
7 HUMBLE, A. to deſtroy or dimi-|| paſſion, applied to the mind. Palfion, dy the 
niſh a perſon's. pride 3, to make leſs arrogant ;! ge dilpaſitian of ghe wind y90y odd thed- | 
to make ſubmiſſive; to moxrtify ; 3 to ſubdue ;i|1 ey of ideas which extort a ſmile; or raiſe. a 
to diminiſh the — « of a thing. Moun-[laugh; Ee. . e en the ee 32 We, 19 85 
% tains may be bum — — Hoang, | N 
| HUM'BLE-BEE, S. a wild bee, ſo called | Shat 
its buzzing, ;'.In Botany, a herb. HUMORAL, AG, [from tune] r. 
'MBLENESS, . 8. 4 diſpofition of e Res redundant in the 
mind wherein a perſon has a. low opinion | © Humoral fever. Harv 
of his abilities, and is ſubmiſlive to others. | RT. S. 1 . ifte, Fr. bunio- 
HU'MBLER, S. one'thav-ſubdues either [rifo Ital.] one who is rn pleaſed or 47 
his own pride, or that of others, | pleaſed with little things, and condudts his 
HU'MBLEMOUTHED, Adj. mild, or actions not by reaſon and the nature of 
meek. in ſpeech. © You are meek bumble» | things, but by caprice, fancy, or ſome predo- 
minan 


6c 
Rehn PLANT. 8. 2 ſpecies of the HUMOROUS, Adj. full of odd or c6- 
lenttive plant, which derives its name from | mical ideas ſentiments ; capricious3 
roſtrating itſelf on the ground when 22 le bot the preſent whim; Jf 
— ed, and recovering. its former ſtate in a i 
Mort time afterwards; it is raiſed in hot-beds, | HU OUROUSLY, Adv. in .a jocoſe 
1 ls e or N Ferre, 
and ſubmiſſion to others; without pride. Low, {or Prog, Fe with ca or whim. 
applied to fituation or _ diſtance from the, 210 ov SNESS, S. ficklenefs of 
earth. offended 


| temper a diſpoſition don llt or .C 
HU'MDURM, Adj. {from bum and drone}. with trifles, . 5 


diſpleaſed with trifles; peeviſh; 

{changeable diſpoſition, or not el Bbg 
To HUME'CT, or HUMECTA'TE, v. | with any thin 

A. [ bhumeFatus, Lat. of Ease, Lat. bu-}, HU *MORSOMELY, Adv. in a. peeviſh 

meer, Fr,] to wet or meiſten. © Refreſh | manner 3 in ſuch a manner as to be pleaſed 

“ bume#ate the earth.)“ Broten. Nos inu {or diſleaſed I 


- 'HUMECTA'TIO $2 Fr.] the at 
— 2 2 e To NU Ib. v. A E 
[gk be ing with 4 11 


tice when ſpoken to, on account of ſtupidity. 


ON 
ound. p e Ten. com- 
N 1 in . TE. 2 N 


1 gas it 

| MID, Ad. b Fe Sinha, tr 8 are TS th | 
vids or having the power Soy z. wet. 1 

JF IDITY,, S. {humidire, Fr. J eit. i 
ture, or that quality which a fluid has gf en- A 
ering the-pores, or, wetting er bodies... 4 | 
£21 "HUMILIA-T.ION,.S. Fr. Il an act where- e | 
rr eee r 1 


worthineſs 3 RIEL pole. 
. HUMP LETY, :$«-:4 gif 


charity, and attentive to inſtruction 


you 8 96 
. I 
9 


* 


- 


HUN 


* N „ Adj. [þund, Goth, and pjoEogland; though generally much inferior 
A. 


bu ndrud, If.] a number conſiſting of | to ours 

ten times ten. Subſtantively it implies af "HUNGER, Sar. bonger, 

Tivifion of a country, perhaps ſo called from | pain felt on faſting long; a defire 

containing a hurifred fecurities for the kings by, any violent deſire 
peace from bundred Sax. a body of one hun-] To HU” 


both in body and in g 


| 
© 6: 2 


Belg] the 


of F068. 


GER; V. N. to feel a pain on 


red men; Likewiſe x meaſure or certain] long faſting; 


to be deſirous of eating. Fi- 


dt Amfterdani, is 714 tons. 
'ef dea boards conſiſt of fix-ſcore, . 


A bundred} gerneſs. 


+. | HNO 


ER-BIT, or HU'NGER/BIT- / 


| 180, which is Vkewiſe called the long bun- 5 Adj. pained or worn out for want of 
Hu NDRED TH, Adj, e e * HU'NGERLY, Adi. hungry, | wanting 


Sl the ordinal ef | 
which has ninety-nine placed before it. 


undred, or that. food or nouriſhment, © 


'Þ "HUNG 


ERLY, or HU/NGRILY; Adv. 


 . **HVUNG, preter and part. paſſ. of Hang, with a keen appetite, or like a perſon who 


_ HU'NGARY, kingdom of, in Europe, | wanteth food, 


is by the Turks called Magiar, by the Scla- 
* vonians Wergierſka, by the Germans Ungern 


of food 


HUN RV, Adj; feelinz pain for want 


wanting food; lean for- want of 


and H 


ria. It Aa . a 
a Scythian or Tartar nation, whoſ (HUNKS, S. [Dhnſter, Iſl.] a perſon 


rland, and by the Italians Ungha- food. 
as its name of Hungary from the prolific, 


Figuratively, not fat, fruitful, or 


4 themſelves of this part of the coun-| who is covetous of money, and ſpends 


try, When the Whole was over-run 


barbarous northern nations, upon the decline . 
of the Roman empire. It Hes between lat, 


by the | very little; a miſer. A'cloſe-bunks,” Spe- 


o HUNT, v. A. [buntian; Sax; of 


LE 
„ 


23 deg. E. In its ſtate of proſperity, and] mals; to purſue with dogs. FPigurativel) 
en taken in a larger ſenſe, it included the j to purſoe or follow cloſe z to ſearch 1 
provinces of Tranſylvania, even the Molda- to direct or manage hounds in the chaſe, 
Pia, Sclavonia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Boſnia, “ He bum a' pack of dogs better.“ 
Servia, and others of leſs note, which were Specr. e 


$5 7 49 deg. N. and between long. 16 and] bund, Sax. a hound] to chaſe wild 'ani: 


. all ſyubje& to it; and is the Lower Pannonia 


HUNT, 8. 4 pack of hounds, | © The 


of the Romans, But when taken in a more] common bunt. Dyyd, 


A chaſe after wild 


© Umiited fenſe, it is bounded on the S. by the | animals. 


The bunt is up.” Shak, Pur- 


_ river Drave, or Draw, which divides it from | ſuit. * 
Sclavonia; to the E. by Servia; on the N.] HUNTER, 8. [bunta, Iſl.] one who 
_ by Walachia, Tranſylvania,” and the Carpa-ſchaſes animals for pleaſure or exerciſe, à dog 
pathinian mountains, the laſt feparating it | that ſcents, or is uſed M purſuing beaſts of 
- from Poland; to the W. by Moravia, | prey; a ſwift and ſtrong horſe that is fit to 
Auſtria, and Stiria; Its dimenſions are vari- follow the chaſe, 2 = | / 


- vully given. Moll ſays, that Hungary is 240] HUNTNO DON, anciently HU'N- 


miles long, 235 broad, It is divided into | TERSDUNE or DOWN, Nader — 85. 
the county o 


2 Upper and Lower Hungary: the Upper be- ing town, and the capital 


e 


ing that part beyond the Dinas, towards its name. It ſtands on a ſmall eminence, 


Poland, Tranſylvania; and the 
the S. W. ſide of the fame river. 


r on upon the N. fide of the river Ouſe, over 
The which is a free- ſtone bridge, and near it was 


northern part of Hungary is mountainous and | formerly a caſtle, which, with the borough, 
+ barren ; but the S. part is of one continued formerly belonged to David king of Scots, 
plain of about 300 miles from Preſburg, the which king Stephen granted him; but the 


© capital, to Belgrade, being extremely fruit- | caftle' was demoliſhed by king Henry II. in 


ful, but abounding in moraſſes. its moſt |order to put an end to the competitien 
conſiderable mountains are the Crapack orf about this earldom between the Scottiſh 
Carpathian, the general name for all thoſe | kings and the family of St. Lis: yet the 
"Moravia, Sileſia, and ſome part of Auſtria; thorougzhfare on the N. road, and full of 
©" though the people that live near them call] very good inns. It is a ſtrong paſs on the 
_ them by different names. Beſides thieſe Ouſe, and in the civil wars both parties 
there are very few mountains or woods. Inf thought it ſo. This is the conſtant place for 
them are mines of gold, filver, copper, iron, | the affizes, as well as the county- zac; but 
_ Vitriol, ſulphur, and pitz of falt. No ſoit | confiſts principally of one long freet, which 
can be more fruitful, producing corn in ſuch | is pretty well built, wien a handſome” mar- 
; Abuncance, thatit i laid to be fx timenas cheap [ ket-place; it is governed. by 4 mayor, Abo 
r 194% wei rere 14-76 F EVOL a zeturas 
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Hills that ſeparate this kingdom from Poland, | former Kill claimed it. This town is a great 


/ 


returns two repreſentatives to parliament, 


tonſhire, being parted on the latter boundary 


Ways damp; and often noxious, eſpecially to 


_ ſelf in chaſing animals; a ſervant who has 


or hurling a ball. I 


dle of the buttock of a horſe, very eafily | | 
FF 


Wy C 
YT 4. TIT Te * 
F . 
* 2 Ez 6 
IS 4 


UR 


Here is à gobd grammar-ſchool; and one 
Mr. Richard Fiſhbourne, of London, gave 
2000 J. to the town for charitable uſes, It 
had anciently fifteen churches, among which 
was an abbey built by the empreſs Maud, In 
latter times it had but four, and in the civil 
wars theſe were reduced to twW 1. 
HU'NTINGDONSHIRE, one of the 
counties of England, ſo called from the ſhire- 
town, on account of the conveniency of 
hunting in it, being formerly one entire fo- 


reſt, till disforeſted by Henry II. and III. and | 


Edward I, the latter leaving no more foreſt 
in it; than what was his own ground. On 
the W. and N. it is bounded by Northamp- 


by the river Avon or Nen. It has Bedford- 
ſhire. on the S. and Cambridgeſhire on the 
E. from which laſt it is. moſtly divided by 


the Ouſe, It is not above twenty-five miles | 


long, nor twenty broad. In this compaſs it 
contains four hundreds, fix market-towns, 
ſeventy-nine -pariſhes, two principal rivers, 
namely the Ouſe and the Nen, five bridges, 

,000 acres, and about 50,000 inhabi- 


tants. In the low-lands are ſo many meers] 


or lakes, and fens, beſides ſmaller ſtreams, 
that the air in general is neither pleaſant nor 
ſalubrious: for though the fogs and exhala- 
tions arifing from theſe are not ſo unwhol- 
ſome as thoſe of the ſtagnated ſalt water in 
Eſſex, Kent, , Suſſex, &c. yet they are al- 


ſtrangers; though moſt of the inhabitants 

are healthy, and many of them long- lived. 
HU'NTRESS, S. a woman that follows 

the chace, or purſues animals for ſport. 
HU'NTSMAN, S. one who diverts him- 


the direction of a chace. GE 2 

HU RDLE, S. [hyrd!, Sax. Burde, Belg. 
and Teut.] in Huſbandry, frames of ſplit 
timber, or hazel rods inter woven, or plaited 
together, to ſerve for gates, ſheep-folds, - or 
to ſtop a gap in a hedge. In Fortification, 
twigs of willows or ofiers interwoven toge- 
gether, ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, ſometimes 
covered with earth, and uſed for ſtrengthen- 
ing batteries, for making a paſſage over 
muddy ditches, for covering traverſes and 
lodgments'from the ſtones, ſhot, Ce. of the 
enemy, i * 

 HURDS, S. See Hardi. | 

To HURL, V. A. [bvuorlt, 10.] to throw, 
caſt or drive any thing with violence to ut- 
ter with vehemence, from burler, Fr. to 
make a hideous or howling noiſe. Hurling" 
< defiance.” Par. Le. To play at cafting 


HU'RL-BONE, 8. a bone near the mid- 


* 


Ital.] to ſtrike or claſh ;* to meet wick 4 


1 * 


: A 
; 5 A» 
 HU'RLER; 8. one who plays at hurling: 

a ball, This name is given to ſeventeen” 

large ſtones ſet in a kind of a ſquare near 

St, Clare, in Cornwall, from an old tradi- 

tion, that they are the bodies of men petti- 

fied for profaning the Sabbath, by playing 
at hurling balls; but | whoever kin ſeen 

Stonehenge, or read Wormius's diſſertation 

on the Daniſh antiquities, would ſmile at 

the fimplicity of the relaters, and eafily fee” - 
that theſe ftones are ſome funeral monn-" 

ment. .. 2.4: "x | | 6 

HU'RLY, or HU'RLY-BURLY, 8. 2 

tumult, uproar, or buſtle. © TI fee this 

** burly all on foot.” Shak. © All places 

were filled with tumult and ' burly-barly,”* 

Knalle.. . . 3 oj 

HURRICANE, or HURRICANO, 8. 

{ buracan, Span. ] a furious ſtorm arifing from 

an oppoſition of ſeveral winds. Os TV 

To HU'RRY, V. A. [hergian, Sax.] to 

drive faſt; to make a perſon quicken His 

pace; to do a thing in haſte, 15 l 
HU'RRY,'S, a tumult ; a confuſion at- 

tended with haſte; a haſty or violent emo- 

tion of mind, | ©, MIVE WER, 

To HURT, V. A. ſpreter, I hurt, com- 

pound preter, I have burt, part. paſſ. Burr; 

of byrt, Sax. heurter, Fr.] to affect with 
pain; to wound; to impair or damage. 

„ Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never Burt. 

Milt. | . 

HURT, 8. damage; miſchief, or harm. 

A wound or braiſe, applied to the body. * 

HURTFUL, Adj. miſchievous; perni- 
cious; affecting a perſon with loſs, damages, 

or pain. Ie) 15 * 

HURTTULLV. Adv. in a miſchievous, 

or pernicious manner. e 285 

To HU RTLE, V. N. ¶ Beurter, Fr. urtare, 


4 


S * 


ſhock, and encounter. The noiſe of bat- _ 
ce tle hurtled in the air. Shak. Obſolete, * - 

HU'RTLEBERRY, S. [ biort bar, Dan. ] 
the a : | 2 r 
HU RTLESS, Adj. without injury or do- 
ing harm; innocent; harmleſs. 9 5 

HU'SBAND, S. | from bus, Sax. a houſe, 
and banda, Run. a maſter} a man married 
to a woman. Figuratively an economift,” or 
one who underſtands and practiſes frugality; 
a farmer or tiller of ground. The painf\ 


| buſband plowing 2. pak Dryd. 
„A. do m 


To HU'SBAND, arry, or ſup- 
ply with an huſband ; to manage with fruga- 
lity ; to till or cultivate „ A far- 
t mer cannot huſband his ground. Br. 

. HU”'SBANDLESS, Adj. without a/ buſ- 
and. 2 £ 

HU'SBANDLY, Adv, in a frugal or 


HU'SBANDRY, S. tillage, or the aft of” | 


> 


put out of its ſocket by a hurt or ſtrain, 


»- 
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Aa @ huſk or hull. 


— 


poor cottage, _ | 
HUTCH, S. [huche, Fr. bwecca, Sax. ] 
a corn cheſt ; a kind of houſe, with a wired 


1 joy. Accively, to receive with ſhouts of 


yellows 


Ward covering from corn, or fruit. 


of Common Pleas h 


AC IN TH,. [ 


HF A 


attement of money or time 3 the care of a 


PHUSH, Interj. {formed from the ſound] 
be filent, | : | 
Hus, Adj. filent, quiet, or ſtill, gene- 


HYD | 
HY/ACINTHINE, Adj, [uaunfoce Gr.] 
made of hyacinths ; yellow, or of the co- 
om of hyacinths. © His hyacinthine locks.“ 
Ar. L . . 
HY ADS, or HY AD ES, S. [of vadic, 


rally uſed in a comparative ſenſe. As buſþ| Gr.] a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars in the 


« az death.” Sbeh. | 
To HUSH, V. A, to tif; to ſilence; 
to ulet; to appeaſe. | 


'SH-MONEY, 8. money given to] poets fi 


ſtifle evidence, or hinder information. 
H USK, 8. ¶buldſeb, Belg.] the outmoſt 

covering of fruit or corn. : 4 
To HUSK, V. A. to ftrip off the out- 


HuSK ED, Adj. bearing, or covered with 
 HU'SKY, Adj. adounding in, or confiſf- 


ing of, huſks. | 
HUSS, bs oF corruption of huſevife, 
en 


uſed in an ill a bad manager; a bad 
ar wanton woman. 


HU'STINGS, S. | [buflinge Sax.) a cont 


d before the lord-mayor 
and aldermen, at Guildhall, London, It is 
the principal and higheſt court belonging to 
the city; and exiſted ſo early as the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor. a 


To HU'STLE, V. A. to ſhake together. | 


HU'SWIFE, S. [hufwif, Sax, from: bus, 
Hax, a houſe, and wif, Sax. a woman or 
wife] a woman that is either a bad manager, 
ox a perſon of infamous character; an cco- 
nomiſt, or a woman that conducts the af- 
fairs of a family with frugality. The 
« bounteous buſawife, nature. Shak. John- 
ſon obſerves, that it is common to uſe bouſe-: 


wife in x good ſenſe, but bſwiſs or buſh in 


one. ET 
To H'USWIFE, V. A. te manage with 
HU*'SWIFERY, S. management of houſe- 


hold affairs; management of ſuch branches 


of farming as fall within the province of 
women. 
HUT, S. [ burte, Sax. ] a low, mean, and 


door, otherwiſe reſembling a cheſt, uſed to 
keep rabbits in. 
To HUZZ, v. N. from the ſound] te 
buzz or murmur, | i 
HUZ Z A“, Interj. a ſhout or cry of joy. 
To HUZZ A”, V. N. to make a ſhout of 


, or acclamations. 

intbus, Lat. jacin- 
the. Fr.] in Botany, a flower. Among jew- 
ellers, a gem of the ſize of a nutmeg, of va- 
rious degrees of deepneſs and paleneſs, but 


Bull's head, the principal of which, called 

 Aldebaran, by the Arabs, is in the Bull's left 

eye. They are famous among the ancient 
for bringing rain, 

| HY'ALINE, Adj. Iva, Gr.] glafly ; 

cryſtalline ; made of, or reſembling glaſs. 

Uſed ſobſtantively by Milton on the clear 

% byaline, the glaſſy ſea.” Par, Loft. 

| Gr. ] begotten between animals of a 

ſpecies. | 

Hy DATIDES, S. in Medicine, little 

tranſparent bladders of water in any part of 

the body | 


kind of water ſnake, feigned to have many 
heads, which grew again when cut off, In 
Aſtronomy, a ſouthern cenſtellation conſiſt - 
ing of 26 ſtars, | 

HY DRAGOGUES, S. [dem and a, 
Gr.] ſuch medicines as occaſion the Al. 
charge of watery humours. 
HYDRAU'LIC, or HY DPRAULICAl., 
Adj, [from hydravlics] relating to the con- 


veyanee of water by pi 


Gr.] in its primary ſenſe, the ſcience of the 
motion of water or fluids through pipes; 
but at preſent extended not only to the con- 
duCting and raifing of water, the conſtruct- 
ing of engines for tllat purpoſe; but like- 
4 the laws of the motion of fluid bo- 
HYDROTCELEF, S. [of »4wp, and nu, 


tum, or groin, 


# 


head, or dropſy in the head, | 
-HYDRO'GRAPHER, d wag vd we 

and 5%, Gr.] one that es maps or 

charts of the fea, A 

| HYDRO'GRAPHY, S. [See Hydrogra- 

pber] the art of deſcribing or drawing mapr- 

or charts of the ſea, ö 


the act or art of foretelling future events by 
means of water. 

HY DROMEL, S. [of e, and un, 
Gr.] mead, or a drink made of honey di- 


and gentle heat, fo 

HY PROMETER, S., [of Sup, and us- 
Tpy, Gr. ] an inftrument to meaſure the 
gravity, denſity, velocity, and other proper- 


ties of water. 


always of a deadiſh red, with a mixture of 
; | 


L 3 


| HY DROMETRY, 8. [See e! 


— 


4 


„„ ¹ >» * 


'BRIDOUS, Adj. [bybrida, Lat. „ e, 
U 22 


HYDRA, S. [Lat. from udwp, Gr.] a 


HYDRAU'LICS, S. Ces, and ache, 


Gr.] a watery rupture, ſituated in the ſero- 


HYDROCE/PHALUS, 8. Cem , 
and & Gr.] in Medicine, a watery 


HY DROMANCY, 8. [hydromentic, Fr.] 


luted with water, and fermented by a long 
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other pri ies of water. 
"HYDROPHOBLA, 8. | bydrop hobi>, Fr, 


of vi wp, and 95%, Gr.] in Medicine, an 


averſion or dread of water; a dangerous 
ſymptom attending - perſons bit by a mad 


„ Ey'PROPIC, or HYDR OPICAL, 402 7 

gue, Fr, cus, Lat.] dro 

—— with e Pept ag See Dropſy. b 
HYDROSTA'TICAL, s. [from hydroſ- 


. Fatics] relating to, or taught by hydroſtxes. | 


HYDROSTA'TICS. S. [of uJwp, and: 
guns, Gr.] that part of mechanics which 
conſiders the weight of gravity of fluids, or 
of ſolid bodies im or placed in them. 

HYDRO TIC, S. [ bydretique, Fr. of vd, 


Gr.] a medicine which purges water or] yo 


phlegm, and cauſes ſweating. 

- HY'EN, or HYE'NA, 8. [Hhene, Fr. 
Hana, Lat.] a wild beaſt af a darkiſh grey 
colour, ſpotted with black, reſembling a 
wolf, reckoned untameable, and reported to 
imitate a human voice, in order to feduce its 


P"HYGRO'METER, S. [of ute, and fr 
«pw, Or.] a machine or inſtrument uſed 
to meaſure the degrees of moiſture of the 


air, TOY 

HY'GROSCOPE, S. [from vet, and 
ownrw, Gr.] an inſtrument to ſhew the 
different degrees of moiſture or dryneſs of 


the air. 


HY" 8. [open Or.] the god of 
marriage. Figuratively, marriage. In Ana- 
_ the virginal membrane. 

Y 


MENE'AL, or HY'MENEAN, Adj. | 


relating or belonging to marriage. | 


HYMN, S. {[Symne, Fr, bymene, Sax.] a 
—_—_— ſong or ode. 

Oo HYMN, V. A. Coen, Gr.] to 

iſe in ſongs. Neuterly, to ſing religious 


in worſhip. Red 
To HYP, V. A. {contraſted __ 
chondriac) to diſpirit, or make o- 


HYPA'LLAGE, S. [from uwamervle, 
Or.] a figure in Rhetoric, wherein words 
changes caſes with each other; as in Dare 
elaſſibus auftros. Where claſſibus is the da- 
tive inſtead of auſtris, the grammatical ſenſe 
and conſtruction being Dare claſſes auſtris. 

Hx' PER, [a word curtailed from per- 
eritic] a perſon more critical than he need to 


de. © Critics I read on other men---and 
12 a 2 u n them. P rior, 
| Hol. S. [hyberbole, Fr.] in 


Geometry, a curve line, formed by the ſecti- 
on of a cone. | 

| HYPE'RBOLE, 8. Cr. unte, and fave, 
Or.] a figure in Rhetoric, whereby any 
thing is increaſed or diminiſhed —_— the 
exact truth; as in the following ſentence. 


| 


HYP 

t He was ſo gaunt, the caſe of a flagelet 
6% was a manſo® for him.” Shak. 

HYPERBO'LIC, or HYPERB'OLIC 
Adj. [hyperbolique, Fr.] in Geometry, be- 
longing to or having the properties of an hy- 
perbola. In Rhetoric, extenuating or exag- 
gerating beyond the truth. | 

HYPERBO'LICALLY, Adv. in the 
form, or after the manner of an hyperbola. 
In Rhetoric, in ſuch manner as to extenuate 
or exaggerate beyond the truth. | 


HYPERBO'REAN, Adj, [hyperboreen 
Fr, bypervoreas, 2 northern. , 
HYPERCRYT „S. [bypercritique, Fr.] 


a perſon who exiticiſes or cenſures with too 


great nicety and rigour, See Hyper. | 

HYPERCRITICAL, Adj. critical be- 
nd meaſure, 6 | 
HYPERMETER, s. [of un, and l- 
bey, Gr.] any thing beyond or greater than 
the ſtandard requires; any thing beyond a 
rule, or the uſual meaſure. When a man 
« riſes beyond fix foot, he his an byperme- 
ter. Guard. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, S. [Gr. of urn; 


and AR, Gr.] in Surgery, the growth of. 


fu 


ngous fleſh, | 
HY'PHEN, S. [n, Gr.] in Grammar 
and Printing, a ſhort line drawn between 
ſyllables or compound words, and ſhewi 
that they are to be joined, as in 
ever-living, Ge. — 
_ HYPNO/TIC, 8. ſfrom ve, Gr.] any 
medicine that procures or induces ſleep. 
HYPOCHON'DRES, S. bypochondre, Fr. 
2950007 ey, Gr.] the two regions lying on 
each ſide the eartilago enſiformis, tho e 


F 


the ribs and the tip of the breaſt, one of x 


en contains the liver, and the other the 
pleen. | . 
HYPOCHO'NDRIAC, or HYPO. 


CHONDRIACAL, Adj. melancholy ; diſ- 


ordered in mind; producing melancholy. 
The hypochondria paſſion, is a diſeaſe whick 
affects the hypockondres, and occaſions me- 


lancholy, or diſordered imagination, and is 


variouſly named according to its fituation 
when ee in the hypochondres, ari 
from ſome diſorder of the parts contain 
therein, it is properly _ the 9 
ac on, contractedly, the byp, the 
. when the — ng the 
inteſtines are conſidered, it is then named 


the wapours, a 

HY'POCIST, S. [hypacifte, Fr, of uns. 
118 2c, Gr] in Medicine, an inſpiſſated juice 
of a fine ſhining black colour when broken, 
conſiderably hard and heavy, expreſſed from 
the fruit of a plant of the ſame name, and 


brought from the Levant, It is a firong 


aftringent, and is uſed in the theriaca, 
HYPO'CRISY, S. [Lypeeri , Fr.] the 
act of counterfeiting religion or virtue, in 


K 2 - order 


- 


* 
. ry 


order to paſs for ay ak ls, without 


really being either. 
- HY'POCRITE, S. [vmxpiruc, Gr.] 


t| 2 dipt 2 ſame: ſound as a double e, 
as in feld, pronounced” freld. After o it 


one who affecte the external appearance of | the.two vowels, as in coil, coin... It was for- 


religion or morality, purely to gain the good 
opinion of others, without n really ei · 
ther devout or moral. 
HYPOCRFTICAL, Adj, difzmbling | ; 
affected. 
HYPOCRITICALLY, Adv. in a dil 
ſembling inſincere manner. 
HYPO'STASIS, S. [Hpefaſe, Fr.] a 
diſtinct ſubſtance. In Divinity, perſonality 
uſed in ſpeaking of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. 
HYPOSTA'TICAL, Adj. [bypoftatique, 
- Fr.] in Chemiſtry, conſtituting as diſtinct 
principles. In Divinity, perſonal. The by- 
Feſtatical union, is the union of the human na- 
ture with the divine. 


HYPOTHENU'SE, S. [byp2renuſe, Fr. of Rood. 


vreurwoa, Or.] the longeſt fide of a right, 
angled triangle, or that fide which ſubtends 
or is under and oppoſite to the right angle, 
-.*HYPO'THESIS, 8. 0 
formed on ſome principle not uſed, and laid 
down from the imagination, to account for 
_ ſome phenomena ; a ſuppoſition. . - 
'* HYPOTHE'TIC, or HYPOTHE'TI- 
CAL; Adj. [ bypotherique, Fr.] including a 
ſuppoſition conditional, oppoſite to poſitive. 

HYPOTHE'TICALLY, Adv. upon ſup- 

fition ; conditionally. 

HY'SSOP, S. [hyſop, Sax. pe, Fr. 
1 Lat. . pls in . — the 
branches were uſed by the Jews to ſprinkle 
with in purifications, to which the Scriptures 
allude in ſeveral places, 

HYSTE'RIC, or HYSTERICAL, 8. 
_ Thyfterigue, Fr.] troubled with fits, affected 

with diſorders in the womb z. proceeding from 
| diſorder in the womb. 

HYSTE'RICS, S. Trense, of vena, 
Or.] fits of women, ſuppoſed to proceed 
from diſorders in the womb; We dicines 
given to cure the hyſterics. 


JAC 


Ts the ninth letter of che Engliſh 
phabet, conſidered both as a vowel ind 
)conſonant, and agreeable to that diffe- 
rence is written or printed in a different form, | a 
the conſonant being produced below the line 
thus I; but the vowel ſtanding even with the 
other letters, The conſonant is called a Jod, 


Which i is the name by which the Hebrew is 


called : in ſome words it is ſounded like a 
ſoft g, as in Few, jet. The I vowel has 
two ſounds, 1ft long, which is generally 
noted by an e final, as in win; 2dly ſhort, 
25 in bin. When placed before e, it makes 


4 


merly a numeral letter Ggnifying 00, but 


one. 

1 W perſonal of it, Goth. ic, 
Sax, or ich, Belg.] uſed by a perſon when 
ſpeaking of, or aſcribing an action to himſelf. 
Sometimes it is uſed inſtead,of ay, yea, or 
yes; from ia, Sax. J, Sir, the took 
ing them, and read them in my - ara 
Shak, 

To JA'BBER, v. N. [gaber, Fr. pabba- 
re, Ital.] to talk idly, or without thinking; 


as not to be underſtood, _ | 
. 1 S. one who talks. Fa 
A 


JA'CENT, Adj. Lias, Lat.] lying at 
length, *© In the jacent poſture.” Wetron, 
JACK, S. [the dimunitige of John] a ge- 


a ſyſtem| neral term of contempt for à ſaucy or pal 


perſon, © Theſe bragging Facks.” Shak. 


off, or ſpits are turned a young pike, applied 
to fiſh. In Muſic, a piece of box fitted with 
a quill, which, being moved by fingering 
the pieces of ivory, moves againſt the wire, 
and ſounds a ſpinnet or harpſichord, &c. 
| Joined to the names of animals, when both 
ſexes are ſignified by one word, it implies 
the male, as a jack-aſsz a ſmall bowl. 
JAC KAL, S. [chacal, Fr.] a ſmall ani- 
mal, ſaid to ſtart prey for the lion. 
| TJACK-A-LA'NTHORN, S. [for Fack 


4 


going with a lanthorn and candle] a fiery 


ale at a diſtance; the. reſlection of the fun 
beams thrown by means of a ande glaſs 


upon a wall. 

'JA'CKANAPES, 8. a monkey or ape. 
Figuratively, a corcomb, or pert, impertinent 
fellow. 


JA A'CKBOOTS, 8. large thick - boots, 


legs. 
74 A'CKDAW, 8. a blackiſh bird, taught 
to imitate the human voice, - 
A'CKET, S. | jaquette, Fr. ade; Teut. ] 
ort coat, or kind of waiſtcoat, worn by 
women for the upper part of their riding 


or beat a perſon, 
the vulgar to the public hangman or execution 
ner, 7 


JA'CK-PUDDING, 84. 8 perſon who 


divert 8 mob, | pars 
JA“ 


makes a mingled ſound compoſed of that of 


at preſent is uſed to denote an unit or 


to prate or chatter; to talk ee ſo | 


or ſo inarticulately as not to be under- - 


The inſtrument with which boots are pulled 


with a, laathorn, becauſe it reſembles: a perfon 


meteor,, which reſembles the light of à can- = 


uſed by the. horle of an army to defend the 


dreſs, Sc. To beat ene $ jacket, is to theeſh | 
TJA*CK-KETCH, 8. a name given by 


plays tricks and other N in order to 


IA cos TAF, 8. aceb' rab, 


tella. In Aſtronomy, a croſs ſtaff, uſed for 
' taking heights, ſo called, in alluſion to the 
ladder in Jacob's dream, / 
ler, Lat.] the act of throwing a dart or other 
ec jaculations dire. Par. Loſt. 
tively, a woman of bad character: generally 


uſed as a term of contempt, noting ſome- 
times age, generally vice: but when applied 


compoſed of a pale bluiſh grey, or aſh colour, 


to overbear or hafraſs like a horſe that is over 


vous, applied to the qualities of a vitious 


or cut into ſlits and notches, like the teeth 
; of a ſaw. | i 


the teeth of a ſaw. 


Fr. See Gaol] a place where criminals or 


ture, and depoſite 


JAM 


Teut.] a pilgrim's ſtaff, ſo called, from the 
pilgrimages made to St. James at Compoſ- 


JACULA'TION, 8. [ Jaculatio, of jacu- 
miſſive weapon. HurPd to and fro with 


JADE, 8. [from gaad, Sax.]-a horſe of 
no fpirit or value; a hired horſe, Figura- 


to a young woman, it expreſſes rather irony 
than reproach, In Natural Hiftory, a ſpecies 
of jaſper, of extreme hardneſs, of a colour 


and a pale green intermixed, , 
To JADE, V. N. to tire or make weary; 


ridden. Thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet.” 
Shak. To ride or tyrannize over. To let 
te imagination jade me. Shak, 

JA DIS H, Adj. uſed with trick, miſchie- 


horſe. Unchaſte, applied to women. | 
To JAG, V. A. [zaggan, Brit.] to hac 


JA, 8. any thing reſembling the teeth 
a ſaw ; an eſcallop,. 

JA'GGY, Adj. of an uneven ſurface 

having extremities reſembling the teeth of a 


W. | 
JA*"GGEDNESS, S. unevenneſs at the 
extremity; having its extremities refembling 


JAIL, S. [formerly written jaole, of geal, 


debtors are confined, — | 
JAIL-BIRD, S. a perſon who has been 
confined in a priſon for ſome crime. 
© JA'ILER; S. one who has the care of a 
iſon. 5 
FAkxs, S. [of uncertain etymology] a 
place where perfons anſwer the calls of na- 
their excrements, called by 
Londonners an houſe of office, #77 a 
__JA'LLAP, S. Fr. jalapium, low Lat.] a 
firm and ſolid root of a wrinkled ſurface, a 
faintiſh ſmell, and acrid taſte. It is an ex- 
cellent purge in all caſes where ſerous hu- 
mours are to be evacuated, was not known 
in Europe till after the diſcovery of America, 
and received its name Jalap or Jalop from 
AKalapa, a town in New Spain, near which 
it was diſcovered, © N . 
JAM, S. che etymology unknown] a 
tart, or conſerve of fruits boiled with ſugar 
and water. A raſpberry jam,” 
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„ 
tilles of the Weſt Indies, and in the Aﬀan. 
tic occean, in North America, This iſſand 
having been diſcovered in 1493, by Colum- 
bus, in his ſecond voyage to the Weft Indies, 
he changed the name Jamaica” to St, Fa, | 
which it retained while in the hands of the 
Spaniards for 1 5 years, during which time 
they deſtroyed moſt of the natives; but after 
they were diſpoſſeſſed by the 1 * it reco- 
vered its old appellation. It lies between 
lat. 17 and nearly 19 deg. N. and between 
long. 76 and 79 deg. W. It is in length from 
E. to W. 140 Engliſn miles, and about 60 in 
breadth from N. to S. Its form is oval. 
This country is interſected from E. to W. 
with a ridge of lofty mountains, rugged and 
rocky, which are called the blue mountains; 
on each fide of theſe are chains of ſmaller 
mountains, gradually lower, The larger 
mountains are little better than ſo many 
rocks; and where there is any earth, it i 
only a ſtubborn clay, The . . gere are 
very ſteep, and the rocks tumbled upon one 
another ſtupendouſly, occaſioned by the fre- 
quent earthquakes which have ſhaken this 
iſland in all times; yet bare of earth as they 
are, they are all covered to the very top with 
a great variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing 
as it were in a perpetual ſpring, from the 
rains frequently falling, and the miſts perpe- 
tually brooding upon them. The rocks are 
the parents of about 100 fine rivulets, which 
tumble down their ſides in cataracts, form 
amidſt the precipices and verdure of the trees, 
a wildly pleafing imagery, and carrying down 
with its torrent ſtones and timber: but none 
of them are navigable. This iſland is of 
great importance to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, not only for its trade, but for its ſite in 
the very heart of the Spaniſh acquiſitions in 
America: ſo that no veſſel can come to or go 
from the continent; hut muſt neceſſarily fail 
within fight of Arca. Tt abounds with 
ſeveral fine bays, Which are convenient and 
ſafe for any number of ſhipping. : 
JAMB, 'S. [jambe, Fr. jambios, Span. ] 
any ſupporter, particularly applied to thoſe on 
each fide a door, &c. „ 5 
IA MBIC, 8. bee e, Fr. jambi 
Lat.] verſes compoſed of iambic feet, or a 
ſhort and long ſyllable: and being generally 
uſed in ſatyrical compoſitions, is applied ſigu- 
ratively to fignify ſatire. In keen am,. 


. | 5 | 
o TANGLE, V. A. Langler, Fr.] to 
ed or bicker in words; to make an un- 
tuneable found. ro ar ns ee” ; 
JA'NGLER, S. a quarrelſome, noiſy, 
prattſing fellow. 3 
JA'NIZARY, S. [from genitcheri, Turk. 
an order of foot ſoldiers in the Turkiſh 


| armies, reputed the foot guards of the grand. 


ſeignor. 


J A'MAICA, 8. one © the Greater 2 n 


| a 


about the ſize of a pigeon, with blue fea- 
thers on its wings, and of a kind of light] bell 


FAT - 


"JA'NTY. AUNTY, Adj. [ecorrupte, 
FS. kh Net z or ns —_— | 


Lat. ] the firſt 
month of the year, ſo named from Janus, 


to whom it was dedicated by the ancient Ro- 


© A Janty ſlattern.“ SpeHfator, 
JANUARY, S, [ januarize, 


JA*PAN, S. [from Japan in Afia, where 
this kind of work was originally done] wood 


yarnifhed and raifed in figures, painted in gold 
and other colours. Figuratively, china, or 
Japanned porcelaine. 

To 


with figures glazed with varniſh, 
JAPAN: „ S. one {killed in varniſh- 


wy, -_ eorre, Sax. , Fr,] 
To b with a kind N rat- 
Uingz to make a diſagreeable harſh tone. 
Figuratively, to claſh, interfere, act in op- 
tion, or be inconſiſtent ; to quarrel or diſ- 


fax, S. 2 diſagreeable, harſh, untuneable 
Found. Figuratively, a quarrel, or ſtate of 
diſcord. A door left a jar, is a door left half 
open ; an earthen veſſel. ; 
JARGON, S. Ir. N Span.] in- 
articulate and unintelligi 3 the uſe of 
words without ideas. | 


JA*SMINE, S. [zaſmin, Fr. it is com- 
monly re//amine] a tree with nar- 


row ſhaped leaves, bearing a white 
RS flower. 


A'SPER, S. [ jaſpe, Fr. jaſpis, Lat.] a 
14 ſtone of a d te deen 1 


Jour, ſometimes clouded with white, found 
in many parts of the Eaſt Indies, &c. in 
maſſes of various fizes. 

' JAVELIN, S. [javeline, Fr. javelins, 
Span.] a ſpear or half pike, with an iron 
inted head; formerly uſed either by foot or 


e. 5 : 
AU'NDICE, S. [ jazniſſe, of jaune, Fr. 
reflow] in Medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing from a 
vitiated ſtate of the blood and humours, by 
an excrementitious bile, from a fault of the 
- bilious ducts, greatly injuring the functions 
of the body, and rendering the ſkin of a 
colour. 
JAU'NDICED, Adj. affected with the 


To JAUNT, v. N. Canter, Fr.] to Wan- 
ger about 

JAUNT, S. a ramble, flight, or excur- 
Gon. 55 


JAU'NTINESS, S. [See Fanty] airineſs ; 
= looſe and careleſs air; genteelneſs. 

JAW, S. the bone in the mouth in which 
the teeth are fixed. Figuratively, the mouth; 
a term of contempt. | 

_ JAY, S. {ſo named from his cry] a bird 


AN, S. to varniſh, or embelliſh 


| 


guor 
and 


grown break 
ice, is to make the firſt = 


0 or 
openning to any at- 


cover with ice, or concreted | Ig 
I'CEHOUSE, 8. a honſe in which ice js 
preſerved for uſe in the hot ſeaſon, | 


F'CELAND, 8. in Latin Ifandia, fo cal. 
led from its extreme col dneſa, a large iſland 
in the northern ocean, belonging to Denmark, 
It lies between lat. 64 and 65 deg. fo that the 
Artic circle paſſes through it northern parts ; 
and between long. 10 and 27 deg. W. about 

oo miles W. of Norway, and nearly the 
ame from the moſt northern iſles of Scotland, 
Its governor or viceroy reſides at fort Beſſeſ- 
fid, on the S, W. part of the iſtand. In the 
N. part of this iſland, for two months, 
namely, while the ſun is in Gemini and 
Cancer, it never goes entirely below the ho- 
rizon; and one half of it remains above the 
ſame during the longeſt day, from ten at 


quite above the horizon, And about the 
winter-ſolſtice, while the ſun is in Sagitta- 
two months, it does not riſe entirely above 
the horizon z but one half of it is only to 
be ſeen from ten in the morning till two in 


natives live in little huts covered with turf, 
and half -under ground. 'The cold is very 
intenſe ; between which and ſummer is a 
ſhort ſpring and autumn; and yet the ſoil is 
ſaid to be not ſo barren as that of Norway 
under the fame parallel; and affords ſome 
paſture for cattle, The heat in ſummer, for 
the ſhort time it laſts, is very conſiderable z 


hours under the horizon. 5 
ICH DIEN, 8. [7 from the Teut, 
formerly that of John king of Bohemia on 
his ſhield to denote that he was ſubſervient 
to Philip king of France, whoſe pay he re- 
ceived, but being ſlain by Edward the black 
prince, the ſon of Edward III. he then af- 
ſumed the motto, to denote his obedience to 
his father; fince which it has always been 
borne by the prince of Wales, 7 

ICHNEU MON, 8. [;xriveor, Gr.] a 
ſmall animal remarkable for its antipathy to 


body of caterpillars, and is ſo called in al- 


gets down the throat of the crocodile, and 
eats its way out through the crocodile's 


N ICR'. 


brown or clay colour on its breaſt, | 


| 


nds 
o ICE, V. A, to freege water hard; to 


night till two in the morning, when it riſes 


rius and Capricorn, that is, for the ſpace of 


the afternoon, when it ſets entirely. The 


the ſun being only between three and four 


or Sax.] the motto of the prince of Wales, 


the crocodile, whoſe eggs it breaks. The 
ichneumon fly, is a fly which is bred in the 


luſion to the report that the ichneumon © 
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| ſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is the 
immediate obje& of perception, thought, or 
_ underſtanding ;; the under which any 


tique, Fr.] OR implying the ſame. 


_ uſed to diſtinguiſh time: teenie 


- reaſon, 


fes. Jdis formerly was uſed to fignify wick- 


of ice hanging down from any high place. 


I'CINESS, 8. the ſtate of water grown | 


3 8. Tea, Or.] a picture, re- 
—— portrait, or repreſentation; | an 


ION OCLAST, 8. [iconoclafte, Fr. of 
einm and um, Or. a breaker of images. 

ICTERICAL, Adj. [ifericus, Lat.] af- 
feed with the + jaundice, Good againſt the 
jaundice, applied to medicines, 
; ICY, 43. full of, or covered with ice, 
Figuratively, cold, applied to the touch, 
Froſty, applied to the weather, Not warm ; 
free from paſſion, applied to the mind. 

D, contracted from I would. 

IDEA, 8. [idfe, Fr. du, Gr.] what- 


thing appears to the mind, or the object on 
which the mind is employed when thinking ; 
a'notion. 
IDE'AL, Adj. mental; intellectual; ex- 
iſting in the mind. 
IDEALLY, Adv. mentally ; in the mind. 
IDE'NTIC, or IDE'NTICAL, Adj. [iden- 


thi 
IDENTITY, 8. [identite, Fr.] ſameneſs; 
that by which a thing is itſelf, or by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from any other. 
IDES, 8. Lid, Lat.] a term ancien ty 
3 


of every month excepting in arch, July 
October, in which it is the — bs 


in thoſe months it was fix before the 
nones, but in the others only four 
IVDIOM, S. [idiome, Fr. af was, Gr.] 
a manner of ſpeaking, or 3 
articular language 
IDIOMA'TIC, or or ' IDIOMATTICAL, 
. peculiar to a language. 
IDIOSY'NCRASY, S. [from d ie, cus, 
and xpaves, Gr.] a diſpoſition or temper pe- 
euliar to a perſon. 
IDVOT, $. [idiote, Fr. idives, Lat. 
changeling, or one who has not the of 


VDIOTISM, FRY Fr, oe, Gr.] 
folly; weakneſs of underſtanding, or want 
of 


reaſon. 

TDLE, Adj. [ide!, ydel, Sax.] lazy; averſe 
to labour, or unemployed, applied to per- 
ſons. Uſeleſs; vain; ineffectual; worth- 
leſs, applied to chings. Trifling, or of no 
importance, applied to narratives or diſcour- 


>. f 
apap, Gr.) in derbe: the view of | 
E plane 


kn, s „ {from ice} a ſhoot or thread | 


ed, a8 in Ny”, where the wicked offers 
28 are called «© 14 offers. 


e $. » 
in idlene employment. 
To IDLE, V. K. to pile time in la- 


neſo, or without employment. 

I'DLENESS, 8. [idelnefſe, Sax.] averfion 
to labour; want of employment. 

IDL, Adv. ly; in a foolifly or tri- 
an | fling manner; without care nag Bw or 
profit, © I idly heard,” Shak. 

effect; in vain, © Ceaſe to bark 7 oe 
6« idy ag againſt the truth. Hooker. 

I'DOL, S. [idole, Fr. idolum, Lat. udi%ewy 
Gr.] an image worſhipped as a god 3 a 
cnet, _— or reſemblance : 3 4 

e word or a jointed image played wit 
by children. 2 loved or reſpect- 
ed to adoration. people's iel. Den. 
ham. ; 
IDO'LATER, 8. [idolarre, Fr. idololatre 
Lat. J one who pays divine worſhip to images, 
or transfers the homage, anne 
unto a creature. 


IDO'LATRIZE, V. A. to honour idols 


with divine worſhip. 

IDO'LATRO . tending to idola- 
try, or transferring the honour and worſhip 
due to God untoother things, 
IDO'LATRY, S. ¶ idelatriz, Fr. Mdulolatrie, 
Lat, See Idelater] worſhip of images, 
the act of making any image to repreſent 
the Deity ; an . 


any or creature. . 

| YDOLIST, A a worfliipyer of images or 
falſe gods: a poetical word. © and 
*< atheiſts.” Mir. 


| To FDOLIZE, V. A. „ 
rence any thing or perſon to an exceſs ap- 
proaching to adoration. 


| TIO; 8. [ae, Gr. ihm, Lat. 


a ſhort poem. 
I. E. an abreviature for id g, Lat. that 
is ; that is to ſay. 

E'ALOUS, Adj. [pronounced c, 

3 Fr. gelola, Ital.] ſuſpicions of net 2 65 
ing lly beloved by one whom one loves; 
ſuſpicious of the of a married 
perſon's affections; fond; emulous, 2 
ſecuting with a kind of rivallkip; of 
ſuſpicion. 

EA'LOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to betray ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of a 
lover or married perſon ; extremely cautious, 
vigilant, or zealous, 

FEALOUSY, S. jaloufie, Fr.] a ſtate of 
mind wherein a lover imagines himſelf not 
equally beloved, or a married perſon who-ſuſ- 
N the huſband or wife not faithful to the 
bed; a ſuſpicious fear. 
To JEER, V. N. to ſcoff; to mack ; te 
8 2 treat with ridicule, 


Ern, 8. an expreſiion wherein a perſon 
is 


who paſſes his time Fra fp 


0 JER 
Is ridiculed and rendered angry; a diſpleaſing 
_ Jeſt or ſcoff. - 


. JEE'RER, S. one who ſcoffs or mocks a | 


ſon ; one who treats another with ridicule, 
acd please. 
JEE'RINGLY, Adv. in a ſcornful or con- 


jeſt 
name of God in the Hebrew. The Jews 
pretend that the true pronunciation of this 
name is unknown either to men or 
angels, and therefore in the Maſorette 
bibles it is pointed and pronounced as if 
A 9. ent 3 

JFEJUNA'TION, S. faſting; abſtaining 
hem fatin g. 

E IV NE, Adi. Leiunut, Lat.] wanting, 
empty, or void. Fejune of ſpirit. Bacon, 
Pure, void of mixture, elemental. Fejzne, 
«« or limpid water. Brown. Dry, unaffecting, 
er void of the ornaments of Rhetoric, applied 
to file. | ; 4 

JEJU'NENESS, S. penury, poverty, or 
want of ſpirit, applied to bodies. Dry- 
neſs, or wanting matter and embelliſh- 
ments to engage the attention and pleaſe 
the mind, applied to ſtile or literary compo- 
tions. 5 1 | 
: JELLY, S. See Gelly, which is the proper 

Hin | ALS | 

| IE NET, s. See Cennet. 

To IE OPARD, V. A. [pronounced 
Ie pard, in this and other words from the 
fame original. See Jeopardy] to hazard, 
or expoſe to danger. That jeoparded 
e their lives. Jude v. 18. Uſed only in 
dvinitʒ. | 


IE OPARDOs, Adj. expoſedto hazard or 


er. | 
E'OPARDY, S. [pronounced jepar 

i ai, or jeu al. Fr.] ar 4 A 
Kate wherein a perſon is expoſed to ex- 
treme danger. Were in jepardy.” Luke 
viii. 23. | | 

JERICHO, S, once a large, populous, | 
and royal city of  Jud:xa, in Afiatic Turky. 
It Hes in a wide and fertile plain. It was the 
firſt city Joſhua took after croſſing the Jor- 
dan fron which it lay fix miles W. Here He- 
rod had a magnificent palace, where he cauſed 
the high-prieft Ariſtobulus tobe ſmothered in 
a bath. Our bleſſed Saviour often viſited it; 
and here he was nobly entertained by Zac- 
cheus. Among the great variety of trees 
and plants that grew in the plains of Jericho, 
the roſe called by its name has been often 
celebrated, both by the ancient and modern 
travellers; alſo the famous balm-tree was 
produced in this neighbourhood, Jericho as 
moſt of the places in Paleſtine, is now greatly 
reduced from its former ſplendor. It lies 


temptuous manner; with a ſly and offenſive | 


| HO'VAH, 8. [5-1 Heb.] the proper „ | | 12 
| JERSEY, S. one of the iſlands and old 


| ty-four S. of Portland, in Dorſetſhire, 


dance of ſea- 
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| To JERK;V. A. to firike with a gelte 
and violent bio“ Oe nth 
IERK, S. a blow given with a kind of # 
ſpring and forcible quickneſs ; a ſudden ſpring; 
a quick jolt that ſhocks ſtarts, ( Lobſters ; 
ſwim backwards by jerks or ſprings. Grew; 
JE'RKEN, |S. fa diminutive of cyrte/, 
Sax.] a jacket, ſhoft coat, or cloſe Waiſt- 


remains of the duchy of Normandy, in. 
France, belonging ever ſince the con- 


queſt to the Engliſh crqwn. It lies in the 


Engliſh channel, pretty near the coaſt' of 


France. This, with the other iſſes of 
Guernſey, Alderney, and Sarke, from being 
members of the biſhopric of Coutance, in 
Normandy, were transferred from that dio- 
ceſe to Wincheſter by the pope's bull in 
1499, and further annexed to the latter ſee 
by queen Elizabeth: and conſequently may 
be reckoned. a part of Hampſhire; They 
lie in the great bay called Mount St, Micha- 
el's, between Cape La Hogue in No 5 
and Cape Frebelle in Bretagne, Jerſey, in 
the time of the Romans, was called Cæſarea, 
probably from the dictator (for that the Ro- 
mans were here, is evident from an ancient 
camp near the manner of Dilament, and 


parts of the iſland) and the modern name is 
only a corruption of the old one; as Fer, for 
Cæſar, and ey, an iſland, or Cæſar's iſland, . 
Augia was a name of till earlier date than 
that given by the Romas. Jerſey lies in 
lat. 49 deg. 7 min. N. and long, 2 deg. 26 
in. W. from the meridian of London; 
eighteen miles W. of Normandy, N 4A 
tis 
not above twelve Engliſh miles in-length ; 
and its greateſt breadth at each extremity is 
but between fix and ſeven, being about. thir- 
ty in circuit: it is defended by rocks and 


quick ſands; but theſe prove dangerous to its 


navigation; and the north fide, by reaſon of 
its high cliffs, is almoſt inacceſſible; but the 
ſouth ſide is nearly level with the water. The 
valleys are well watered with brooks, which. 
drive ſeveral corn and fulling-mills, Here they 
have plenty of cattle and ſheep ; ſmall in- 
deed, but their wool is fine, and their fleſh, 
is ſweet, Their butter is very good, and 
honey incomparable. They have here abun- 
ale alſo ſole and geeſe or barn- 
acles, This iſland abounds with fiſh z be- 
have ſeveral peculiar ſpecies. The horſes. 
are good for draught, but few of them fit 
for the ſaddle, The only wild game here is 
hares and rabbits, The whole iſland- being 
one entire rock, hardly a houſe even on the 
higheſt hill, but has ſome ſpring near it: 
and here is one impregnated with a purging. 


twenty-three miles almoſt E, from Jeruſa- 


54 


| mineral, 


e climate of Jerſey is in _— 


from ſeveral of their coins found in different. 


% 


/ 


fides ſuch as are common in England, they | 
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% 


laid in the dyft 


are computed to be about 20,000, 

_ JERSEY, S. [from the iſland of Jerſey, 

w hich is famous for ſpinning of yarn, and 

ity ſtocking manufacture] a fine wodllen 
JE'SSAMINE, 8. See Jaſamin, _ 

| 8. —— Salem and 

z among the Greeks and Latins it was 


| n. by the name of Solyma and Hiereſoly- 5 


ma, the capital of Judza or Paleſtine, in 
Afa, It was a very famous city while the 
2 inhabited the country; and in its moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate, it conſiſted of four parts, 
each being incloſed within its own walls; 
namely, 1. The old city, which ſtood on 


Mount Zion, where king David built a pa- 


lace, 2, The lower city, ſtiled alſo the 
Daughter of Zion, as being built after it; 


SE; 2 king Solomon's palace ſtood, alſo 


erod's theatre and attiphitheatre, the latter 


capable of a 4 perſons, 3. The 


new city, moſtly inhabited by tradeſmen and 
numbers of merchants. And 4.. Mount Mo- 
riah, where Solomon's magnificent temple 
ſtood, But all this glory has long fince been 
— e 

wiour's prophecy, particularly with regard 
to the 45 N Sad one ſtone of it ſhould not 
** be left upon another. It lies thirty-five 
miles E. of the Levant ſea, and ninety-four 
S. of Damaſcus; and ſtands on a high rock, 
the aſcents to which, on all fides, are ex- 


dceeding ſteep, except that on the N. and 


{urrotindet with a deep valley ence 
with hills. EY | 7 
To IEST. V. N. [geftitulari, Lat.] to 
tnake a perſon merry by pleaſant and witty 
; turns. in expreſſion, and odd or comical mo- 
tions of the body; to ſpeak a thing one 
knows to be falſe, purely to divert another. 
_ JEST, S. [ chiftes, Span.] any thing meant 
only to divett a perſon, or raiſe laughter; a 
witty or pointed turn of words, which di- 
verts or raiſes langhter z the object of mirth 
or laughter; | | 
 JE'STER, 8. one given to witty turns in 


expreſſion, to ſarcaſms, to odd and comical 


pranks ; a buffoon, or one formerly kept by 
great perſons to divert them by his witty 
turns, or odd pranks, 


4 


| ous 


4 


Sw 7 7 72 ; 
fele as . 1 < JE 8 705 $4 2 „ d N 1 x | 
„ 15 fatubrious, and the temperate — JE'SUIT, 8. a religion of the ſociety of 
fa live to a great age, though ſometimes the Loan an order firſt founded by Ignatius 
ug; gue attacks them, The tides here are ra- Loyola, a Spaniſh ſoldier, and confirmed by 
rs; ad and ſtrong ; and by reaſon of the vaſt | pope Paul III. anno 1 $40: 5 ; 
Rs; «hain of rocks round the iſland, the water is |, JE'SUITICAL, Adj. belonging to the je- 
tel, at no time Rill, as inthe reft of the Engliſh | ſuits ; after the manner of the jeſuits; equi *' 
iſt-. channel. The cold is not ſo violent in fer-] vocal; deceitful, _ 
| ſey as in other places of the ſame latitude; | JET; S. [ger, 7 gaga, Sax. ] a very 
old | it being tempered by breezes almoſt cantinu- | beautiful foſſil, of a firm and even ſtructure, 
in. blowing from the ſea ; but ſubje& to ja ſmooth ſurface, of a fine deep black colour, 
n- ſtorms by weſterly Winds. This iſſand is with a vein reſeinbling wood, and found in 
he extremely well fituated for trade in time -of | ſmall maſſes lodged in clay. 
— peace, and for angaying the French by their] To JET, V. N. [;etter, Fr.] to ſhoot for- 
>f privateers in time of war. The inbabitants ward, of fand beyond the other parts; to 
jut out. Figuratively, to intrude. © To 


« jet upon a prince's right.“ Sal. To ſtrut. 
5 How he jets under his advanced plames,”* 
JET, or JET 'EAU, 8. [Fr.] a foun- 
3 contrivance which ſpouts water in 
the air. : | : ; 
_ JE'TTY, Adj. made of, of as black as 
jet. E f | . 4 
JEWEL, 8. [jeweel, Belg. jeyd, Ital. 
in its primary ſenſe, any ornament of great 
value, generally applied to ſuch as were ſet 
with precious ſtones; a gem or precious 
ſtone. Figuratively, applied to perſons, to 
convey an idea of great eſteem and affe ction 
towards them. 55 8 
JE'WELLER, S. one who deals in preci- 
ſtanes. | d : 
IE WS-EARS, S. rough, tough, and 
thin fungus, ſo called from a feſemblance of 
the hünan ea. AS 
JE'W S-MA LLOW, S. in Botany, a kind 
of maltbw, ſow, in great plenty near Alep- 
po, and deriving its name from its being uſed 
by the Jews as a pot-herb ; its name among 
Botaniſts is corchorus. 
IE WS. STONE, S. a foſſil, being the 
ſpine of a very large urchin petrified by lying 
long in the earth: it receives its name from 
its being found in Syria, which was famous 
for the reſidence of Jews. . 
EWS-HARP, S. [of jour, Fr. a cheek, 
and harp, from its being held againſt the 
cheek] a kind of muſical inſtrument, uſed 
by the vulgar, made of ftcel, held againſt 
the teeth, and ſounded by the motion of a 
ſpring, which when firuck by the finger, 
vibrates againſt the breath. 3 
IF, Conj. [of gif, Sax. from gan, Sax. I 
granting or allowing a thing; upon condition, 
or ſuppoſition. Followed by another ſentence 
that includes oppoſition, it implies whether 
or no; en or upon condition. 
| IG'NEOUS, Adj. [of igneus, Lat:] fiery 
containing, emitting, or having the nature 


F 


fire. r © 
| IGNI/POTENT, Adj. [of ignis, Lat. 


and stens, Lat.] prefiding over fire, or pe- 
erful by means of fire. 
© I&'NIS 


- 


. 


urg er ſetting on fire, In Chemiſtry, the 


JIN 


INI FA'TUUS, S. [Lat.] a common 
meteor, ſeen in meadows, and other moiſt 
places, in dark nights, cauſed by viſcous ex- 
halations which being kindled in the air, re- 
flect a ſort of thin flame in the dark; called, 
by the common people, Mit wirt the whiſp, 
er Jack with a lantern, © | ſh 
| 10 IGNITE, V. A, [from i vit ,” of ig- 
ui Lat.] to ſ on fire. . 
IGNI'TIBLE, Adj. capable of being ſet 
0 b | 


n fire, 
IGNITION, S. Fr.] che act of kind- 


red hot, without melting. 
IGNFF'VOMOUS, Adj. [ignivontus, Lat, 
of ignir, and vomo, Lat.] vomitting or caſt- 
ing out fire. 7 
IGNO'BLE, Adj. [Fr. ignebilis, Lat.] 
mean, or not belonging to the nobility, applied 
to birth. Worthleſs, baſe, or not deſerving 
| honour, applied to perſons or things. 
' IGNO'BLY, Adv, in a difgraceful, mean, 
baſe, or reproachful manner. 8 
IGNOMͤINIOUS, Adj. [ignominieux, Fr, 
 Iprominicſus, Lat.] diſgraceful, diſhonorable, 
reproachful. | 
IGNOMINIOUSLY, Adv. in fuch a 
Manner as to cauſe loſs of fame. 
IO NOMINV, S. [ignominie, Fr. ignomi- 
nia, Lat.] loſs of fame, or honour ; digrace, 
Name or reproach, | 
IGNORA Mus, 8. [Lat.] in Law, a 
word uſed by a grand inqueſt, and written 
on the back of a bill, when they miſlike the 
evidence as defective, or not able to make 
good the charge it contains ; hence it fig- 
nißes figuratively, a perfon whe knows no- 
thing. | | 
IG/NORANCE, S. Fr. ipnorens, Lat.] 
Want of knowledge, or + ruttion ; unſkil- 


Fulneſs. / 

IGNORANT, Adj. [Fr. ignorans, Lat.] 
 - anlearned; illiterate; without knowledge; or 

Lithout having an idea of ſome particular; 
unacquainted with. | 

IG'NORANTLY, Adv. without know- 
ledge, learning, or deſign. 
To IGNORE, V. A. [ignorer, Fr. igno- 
e, Lat.] not to know, or have an idea of a 
thing. — ä 

JIG, S. giga, Ital. geige, Tevt.] a light, 
carelels, quick dance or tune. 

To JI, V. N. to dance a quick and light 
Lance called a jig. 

JILT, S. {zika, 10.} a woman who re- 


application of fire to metals, till they become 


ceives the addrefles of a lover, gives him 


Hopes, and deceives him. Uſed in contempt 
er reproach of any woman. 

To ILT, V. A. to deceive a man by flat- 
tering his love with hopes, and afterwards 
tcaving him for another. 


Te JINGLE, V. A. [either corrupted 


* 
£ — 


OY 
from jengle, or formed from the ſound 


clink, of mak a nibiſe like money or Jy 
—2 metal flung on a ſtone of othef hatd 
6. 


n Poetry or Stile, applied to the 
ſound formed by ſeveral A, or ſyllables 
which end in the ſame letters. 

JUNGLE, 8. the found made by money 
or other metal flung againſt a hard body, The 


ſound made by words ending in the ſame let- , 


ters and = 1 to ſtile. 

I'LIAC, Adj. {0 ileus] cauſed by twiſting 
in the guts; belonging to the lower belly, 
The iliac paſſron, is a kind of nervous cholic, 
ſeated in the ileum, whereby one part of the 
gut enters the cavity of that part Which js 
immediately below or above it. 


ILL, Adj” [contrated from evil, idk, 
Dan. 3}, Brit.] inconſiſtent with our — | 
. 


as Citizens or Chriſtians z contrary to 
fick or diſordered. | 

ILL, S. an aQtion contrary to our any 
—_ to Gop or man; wickedneſs; a m . 
fortune. 


ILL, Adv. not well or rightly, © I at 


= eaſe,” Dryd. Not able. / ablets 
e ſuſtain,”* Par. Loft, Wl in e tion, 


{ whether ſubſtantive, or adverb, implies de- 


fect, or ſomething bad and improper, either 
in quality or condition. 


| ILLA'CERABLE, Adj, [illacerabilie, 


Lat.] not to be torn. 
ILLA'"CHRY MABLE, Adj. [illacrymas 
 bilis, Lat.] not capable of weeping. l 
ILA PSE, S. [illapſus, Lat.] the gradual 
or gentle entrance of one thing into another; 
a ſudden attack, or aecident. | 


ILLAQUEA'TION, S. [illaqueatio, Lat.] 


the act of catching or enſnaring ; a ſnare or 
artiflice made uſe of to entrap, or catch. 


ILLA'TION, 8. [illatis, Lat.] an infe- 


rence, or concluſion drawn. from premiſes, 

ILLA'TIVE, Adj. [illatus, Lat.] uſed to 
* an inference or concluſion. The ik 
* Jative particles.“ Watts, 
 ILLAU'DABLE, Adj. [illeudzbilis, Lat.] 
unworthy of praiſe. | 


ILLAUDABLY, Adv. in a manner not . 


deferving praiſe, 
ILLEGAL, Ad] [of in, and Ie galit, Lat.] 
contrary to l. 5 
ILLEGALITY, S. the quality of being 
unlawful or contrary to law. 
 ILLE'GIBLE, Adj. that which cannot be 
read. | 2 
- ILLEGI'TIMACY, S. [of illegitimate} 
the ſtate of a baſtard ; the ſtate of . 
ILLEGITIMATE, Adj. [illegitimus, Lat.] 


' unlawfully begotten ; or not begotten in weds. 


lock, 


to prove a perſon a baſtard, 
lock, | | 


* 
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 ILLEGI'TIMATELY, Adv. not in wed- 
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 ILLIBERAL, Adj, [illiberatis, Lat.] 


unlawful; or contrary to any law, 


 ILEIMITED, Adj. unbounded ; without 


to thwart the happineſs of another, attended 


Rwy KW © YvWV ao XN 


RLLEGITIMA'TION, 8. the flat of a 
aſtard, or of one not begotten in wedlock, 
ILE VIA BLE, Adj. {of i, and lever, Fr. 
what cannot be levied, raiſed, or exacted. 
1LL-FA'VOURED, Adj. {See 11] ugly 
of deformed, | 


wanting generofity, or gentility. 1; 

 ILLVBERALLY, Adv. in a mean, nig- 

gardly, or diſingenuous manner, | 
ILLT CTT, Adj. [illicite, Fr. illicitus, Lat.] 


ILLUMITABLE, Adj. [of i/, Lat. and 
Ames, Lat.] not to be bounded or limited, | 
ILLIMITABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be capable of no bounds, 


i 


bounds, limits, or reſtraint, 


ILLI'TERATE, Adj. [illiteratus, Lat.] 
without having received any improvements by 
learning or infiruQtion ; unlearned. 

ILLI'TERATENESS, 8. the ftate of 
yum never received any improvements 

rom learning, 

* 'LLNESS, S. any thing which is pro- 
Jag a of eee e or — of 
our ineſs, applied to things natural, mo- 
ral, = religious. Sickneſs or diſorder, ap- 
plied to health, 

_ ILL-NA'TURE, S. a natural diſpoſition, 
whereby a perſan is prone to do ill turns, and 


with a ſecret joy on the fight of any miſ- 
chief which befals another, and an entire 
inſenſiþility of any kindneſs received. 
 ILL-NA”TURED, Adj. habityally un- 
kind, malicious, or miſchievous. | 
ILL-NA'TUREDLY, Adv. in a peeviſh, 
froward, miſchievous manner. | 


To II LU DE, v. A. [illuds, Lat.] to 


mock; to play upon; to jeer. 

* 10 ILLUME. V. Fa [i/lluminer, Fr.] to 
ſupply with light; to brighten or adorn. 
% Mum d with fluid gold,” Thomſon. 

' To ILLU'MINE, v. A. [illuminer, Fr.] 
to enlighten or make light; to ſupply with 


lights. Figuratively, to adorn, *© O let my 


country's friends i/lumire mine. Aadiſ. 

* ToILLU'MINATE, V. A. [illuminer, Fr.] 

to 8 or ſupplx with light. Figurative- 

ly, to fupply the mind with a power of under- 

Randing any difficulty. . 
ILLUMINA'TION, S. [Fr. luminatio, 


| IMB 
or appearance z error occaſioned by a falſe ap- 
pearance, 
TLL'USIVE, Adj. [illuſus, Lat.] deceiving 
by falſe ſhew. 

ILLU'SORY, Adj. [illuſojre, Fr.] ſrau- 
dulent : with an intention to deceive z de- 
ceitful, 

To ILLUSTRATE, V. A. Ly Fr.] 
to brighten with light or honour, Figutative- 
ly, to explain or clear vp a difficulty in an au- 
thor, 

' ILLUSTRA'TION, 8. [Fr,] the act of 
rendering a difficult paſſage eaſy to be under- 
ſtood ; an expoſition or explanation, 

ILLUSTRATIVE, Adj. having the qua- 
lity of clearing up a difficult or obſcure paſ- 
ſage in an author. „ 

ILLU”'STRATITVELY, Adv. by way of 
explanation, | A 

ILLU*'STRIOUS, Adj, fillaftris, Lat. it 
Juftre, Fr.] noble; eminent for titles, dignity, 
birth, or excellence, | 

ILLU"STRIOUSLY, Adv. in a conſpi- 
cuous, noble, or eminent manner, | 

ILLU'STRIOUSNESS, S. eminence of 
rank,birth, dignity, or good qualities, 

I'M, a contraction, uſed in diſcourſe for Tam, 

I'MAGE, S, [Fr. of imago, Lat.] the ap- 
pearance of any object; an idea impreſſed by 
outward objects on the mind; a repreſentation 
of any thing expreſſed either in painting, 
ſculpture, &c. moſt commonly applied to ſta- 
tues; a copy, or likenefs ; a lively deſcripti- 
on of any thing in diſcourſe ; a picture drawn 
in the fancy; a falſe god; ora ſtatue made 
to repreſent, and be worſhipped as a god. 
To IMAGE, V. A. to form a repre- 
ſentation, likeneſs, or idea of a thing in 
the mind, 

VMAGERY, S. ſtatues or pictures. Figu- 
ratively, a reſemblance. © This i of 
«© ſorrow. Prior. Ideas formed purely by the 
imagination, - which have no originals out of 
the mind. | | * 
| IMA'GINARY, Adj. exiſting only in the 
imagination or fancy, oppoſed to real. | 
IMAGINA”TION, S. [Fr. imaginatio, 
Lat. ] a power or faculty of the ſoul, = ereby 
it can join or ſeparate the ideas it has received 
by the ſenſes, in ſuch a manner as to form other 
compaund ideas, which have no reſemblance 
exiſting out of the mind; fancy; the power 
of repreſenting things abient ;- a conception, 


Lat.] the act of ſupplying with light ; the} image, or idea of any thing in the mind. 


Fauſe of light; beightneſs ; ſplendor ; light 
communicated to the mind by inſpiration. 
" ILLU*MINATIVE, Adj. {illuminacif, 
100 having the power to communicate 
t. | 5 
 JLLUMINA'TOR, S, [from illuminatut, 
Lat] bas who gives light; one who explains 
+ oak paſſage in an author, | 
UL Slo, S. [5/ujfo, Lat.] a falſe hew: 


To IMA GINE, V. N. to fancy ; to con- 
ceive. Figuratively, to contrive, or plot. 

IMA/GINER, S. one who farms an idea 
in his mind. 8 Bo, 

IMBE'CILE, Adj. [Fr. inbecillis, Lat.] 
wanting ſtrength, applied both to body and 


mind. . 
IMBECI LTT V,. S. imbeci it, Fr.] frail- 


tv, or weakneſs of inind or body, \ 


j 


| 4: 4 : T0 


F 


f IMM : 
| To. IMBI'BE, V. A. Limbibo, Lat. in 
Siber, Fr.] to drink, or draw in; to admit 
intg the mind; to drench, or ſoak, to im- 
pregnate. * This earth imbibed with more 
& acid.” New 


IMBI ER, 8. thatp hich drinks in, ſucks | 


up, or orbs. ; 

IMBBI'TION, S. er. I che act of qrink- 
ing or king up moiſture. 

To INWI TT ER, V. A. to make bitter; 
to deprive ot happineſs or pleaſure, W Paſſion 
« which imbirrer their lives.” Aadiſ. 


To IMBO PV, V. A. to cover with, or] ſon. 


thicken to a body; 3 to bring together into one 
E or cotnpany ; to incloſe. © Imbodied in 
tone.” 

To IMBO'LDEN, V. A. to raiſe to con- 
Kdence ; to encourage, or make hold. 

To IMBO'SOM, V. A. to hold on the 
boſom ; to wrap in that part of a garment 
which covers the boſom, Figuratively, to love 
_ with a warm affection and friendſhip, 

To IMBO'W, V. A. to arch; to make in 
the form of an arch. 

To IMBO'WER, V. A. to cover with a 
bower ; to cover with branches or trees. 
| IM BRICATED, Adj. [imbrex, Lat.] in 
Botany, formed in hollows, like thoſe of a 

zutter-tile. 

IM BRIC A TION, 8. an hollow indenture, 


or dark. 

To IMBRU”TE, V. A. to make lik 
brute, either in quality or ſhape; to 
Hke a brute. 

To IMBRU'E, V. A. to ſteep, bak, or 
wet much and long. | 

To IMBU'E, V. A. {imbzo, Lat.] to tine- 
ture very deeply; to imbibe; to dye or impreg- 
nate with any liquor. 


＋ 


e 


TMITABPLITY, s. [imitabilis, Lat.] the 


ity of being imitable. 

. IMTTABLE, Adj. [Fr. imicabi/is, Lat.] 
worthy of being reſembled or imitated ; poſſi- 
ble to be imitated or copied. 

To IMUTATE, V. A. [ imitatus, Lat. i im- 
r, Fr.] to copy; to counterfeit. 

IMITATION, S. the act of doing any 
thing with a view of making it like ſome, 
thing elſe. 

IMIT ATIVE, Azj. [initativus, Lat.] in: 
clined to imitate ; copied from, e or reſem- 
bling 
TMITA'T OR, S. tacks Tt © imitateur, 
Fr.] one whe copies from, and endeavours to 
reſemble another. 

IMMA'CULATE, Adj, [immaculatus, Lat. 7 
without ſpot, ſtain, or crime, pure, or clear. 
* Thou clear, immaculate, and ſilver foun- 
„ tain.” Shek. 

"Yo IMMA'NACLE, V. A, to put in ma- 
rler 4 to fetter or confine, 


1 


os. M M 
IM'MANENT, Adj. Kr.] internal mal of 


Age! within the mind, 


IMMA'NITY, S. [immanitas, Lat. ber- 
10 


5 Shak 

To IMMA'SK, V. A. to put in a man; 
jo cover; to diſguiſe, © Caſes of buckram to 
uma ſt our outward garments,” Shak *' 

| IMMATE'RIAT, Adj. [inmeteriel, Fr.] 
ſpiritual ; diſtin from, and not 3 of 
| matter ; of no importance, or — he 
laſt ſenſe is branded as a 


not depending on matter. 

1 ATE RIAL ED, 40: 
or void of matter. Inmater ia 
Glanv, 

IMMATE'RIALNESS, 8. eee 
freedom from matter. 

IMMATE RIA TE, . 


Bac. 


not ripe ; not perfect; too early or before the 
natural time. Call not that death immay 
ce ture,” Tay br, 

IMMATURELY, Adv. too ſoon ; before 


ripe, complete, or exiſtent, 


ant of power to paſs or make itſelf a 


ſage, applied to fluids, -* Lumeability of the he 


conceived, 

IMME*ASURABLY, Adv. beyond 
meaſure; beyond all comprehenſion or cons 
'ception. 

IMMECHANICAL, Adj. not according 
to the laws of mechanics, 

IMME*DIACY, S. the quality of ating 
| without the intervention of any 8 
| means, 

IMMEDIATE, Adj. [immediat, Fr, 
ſuch a ſtate with reſpect to ſomething elle, a 
10 have nothing between; without. an 6 
intervening; not actigę h ſecond pes Agr 
ſtant or preſent, applied to time. rg 
© with more immediate power. Prior. 


tervention of any othies? cauſe or eyent; 1 iſtante 
ly ; without delay. 

IMME'DIATENESS, S. preſence, a ow] 
to time, The ſtate or quality of being 2 
any ſecond or intervening cauſe. 


Lat.] not to be healed or cured, 
IMME'MOR ABLE, Adj, [immenerabiliy 

Lat.] not worth rememberi 

| IMMEMO'RIAL, Adj, not within the 


mergory 


ö 


lty. * Such inma \ | 
ea $62 TO, 


8 John- 
IMMATERIALLY, Adv, in a manner. = 


ized du. 


of matter, © Incorporeal and Mar, 
IMMATURE, Adj. b Lat.] 


IMMATU'RENESS, or IMMATU/RI- : 
nuke that of a gutter-tile, TY, S. unripeneſs. 5 
To IMBRO'WN, V. A. to make brown, . 8. [immeabilis, Lat. 


% juices,” Arbuth, | 
IMME"ASURABLE, Adj. [pronounced 
inmeſurable] wt bo ured 3 not to bg 


IMMEDIATELY, Adv. without the ths - 


IMMEDICABLE, Adj. [immedicabilie 


5 
. 


\ < 


eee YT WV .-. BY... Cos :i-6s e 


ee Nen, Adj. [Fr. of — 4 Lat.] 


lity of being meaſured. | 
7 RGE, V. A. [immergo, » Lat | not-capabe of dying 3 living for eve; never 


„ charms” 


. immobilis, Lat. 


IMM 
ſo ancient as 
3 be oe Lam bp rp renng 


2 z not to be compreh ; 
IMME/NSITY, 8. [inimenfite,, Fr.] un- 
bounded or incomprehenſible catneſs. 
. IMME'NSURABLE, e 
be meaſured ; infinite. 


juſt 
le to 


crificing, or killing : as an 
infi- | the thing offered in ſacrifice, 


ty 


immolo, E. immoler, Fr.] to facrifite, or Kill | 


in ſacri 


IMMOLA'TION, 8. [Fr.} the a0 of fo 


ering to e 


IMMO RAL, Adj. inconfiſtent with, or 
— to the laws of r: bad e 


IMMORALITY, 1 an ation — 


tent with our duty towards men; want of 


IMMENSURABI LITY, 8. impoſiibi- virtue, 


o IM 


to plunge or put under water. 


IMME'RSE, Adj. [immerſus, Lat. of im-| 


Lat, buried; corre; fo ſank d 
e IMME/RSE, V. 51 um, Lat. 


to put under water : donp or cover; 
to plunge, fink, led 
IMMERSION, 8. 


the act of plunging any thing in water, or 
any other 2 its ſurface; the 
ſtate of ſinking or being ſunk in liquor be- 
low its ſurface, The flate. of being over- 
whelmed, 7 to the mind. 
 - IMMETHODICAL, Adj. without or- 
der, regularity or method. 
IM THO/DICALLY, Adv. in an ir- 


regular manner. 
IM'MINENT, Adj. * imminens, Lat. 3 
hanging over one's head; threatning ; near: 


applied always to ſomething ill, 

To IMMINGLE, V. A. to mingle, mix, 
or unite, * Purity and peace immingle 
Thomſ. Seldom uſed. 

IMMIYSCIBLE, Adj. not capable of be- 
ing mixed A word uſed by the author of 


| * 
of ſending in, to emi 

To IMMIX, V. A. to mix together; to 
join or unite. With theſe immixe,” 


lt. 
IMMIXABLE, Adj. immix] not 
2 de mixed together. Liquor of the ſame 
colour, and immixable. Wilkins. * 
TMMOBFLITY, S. [immobilice, Fr. from 
ality of body, whereby 
it is rendeted i 3 le of motion; a ſtate of 


reſt. 
” IMMO/DERATE, Adj. [immaderates, 
Lat. immodere, Fr. 1 exceſſive ; ; exceeding due 


zunds, 
' IMMO'DERATELY, Adv. in an exceſ-| 


degree or manner. 
„ INM MODERATION, S. [Fr.] want of} 
immedeſie, Fr.] un- 


12 ing to a due mean; exc 

MO'DEST, Adi. 
_— DESTY, S. [immodeftee, Fr.] 

f ce want 

of modeſty, or of a . to chaſtity and 


© IN MOLATE, v. A. [inwcleru, of 


of 


N 


mmiſſio, Lat. ] the act 


ge 


or inconũſtent wit modeſty; obſcene. | w 


IMMO/RTAL, Adj. f immortalis, Lat. 


endin 

IMMORTALITY, 8. a fate which has 
no end; an exemption from death; that 
which makes immortal. Quatf immorta- 


1 and joy. Par. 


TALLY, 


To IMMORTALIZE, v. A. 16 
lier, Fr.] to make immortal; to perpetu- 
ate, or make the fame of a endleſs, - 

IMM"ORTALLY, Adv. without death 
without ceaſing or : 

IMMO'VEABLE, Adj. not, be forced 
from or taken out ol its place; n; 
ſhaken or affected. 

IMMO'VEABLY, Adv. in a Ne bt 
be ſhaken or affected. —— 

IMMUNITY, S. — . | 
n+ Lat] diſcharge from any duty or obliga- | 
tion. 2) 

To IMMU'RE, V. 4. nya ary 
to incloſe within a wall; to impriſos ; 
confine, - 

IMMU- RE, S. a wall of incloſure, «With 
„in whoſe ſtrong immures.”* Shak. 

"IMMU TABFLITY, 8. [immutabilite, Fr. 


* ſo — 


r; of 3 ] | or ceaſe. 


| change or alter. po, or N 


IMMUTTABLY, Ads. without altering 
 chopgings, in a manner not. ſubje&t t6 


888 S. Bi] an inferior devil ; 


Te IMP, V. A. :opio, Brit.] to lengthen 
the addition ſomething elſe. oor * 
222 


1 r — K 
Lat. | to drive or force particles 
a body cloſer 

To IMPAFR, V. A. -[enpirer, Fel to 


leſſen in degree, quality, quantity, ar 
ROE CPS 2233 


IMPAT R, S. _— or decreaſe z loſs c 
| power, degree, or q 
| IMPAIRMENT, 5; Sica injury 5 da 


i 


. 


| cay of ſtrength. ; 
na 


rr 
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ceſs of two things compared together ; odd- 


the act of diftributing juſtice without any bias, 


the quality or privilege of not being ſubſet to 


_ » IMPASSIONED, Adi. ſeized, or inflam- 
ed with paſſion. * The tempter all impaſ- 


5 


or any other inconvenience, without com- 


tenſeneſs, application, or ardour. He con- 


ſome crime. Ba 


Ital.] to render as happy as the 


common; to make a pazk of; to inclafe with 


free from any bias, 


an hoftage, or a thing as pledge and ſecurity, 


found fault with; accuſable, 
IMPEACHMENT, S. ſempechement, Fr.] P. 
an hindrance, or obſtacle. March on to 
© Calais withont impeachment,” Shad. A 


EF. gs 
"IMPA'LPABLE, Adi. [Fr.] not to be 
on — po b the touch. ali 
o IMPA*RADISE, V. A. imparadiſare. 
nd 5 ale af para- 
diſe is ſuppoſed to be; © Imparadit d in one 
< another's arms.” Par. Lofl, 
IMPARITY, 8. diſproportion; the ex- 


* 


neſs. | | | ORE 
To IMPARK, V. A. to ſeparate from a 


part. ; 
- To IMP*ART, V. A. ſimpartior, Lat.] to 
grant, give, or communicate a part, 
IMPA*RTIAL, S. juſt; without any bias, 
or undue influence, : * 
- IMPARTIA'LITY, 5. e e Fr.] 


er undue influence; ſtriẽt juſtice, 
IMPARTIALLVY, Adv. in a manner 


IMA RTIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] that which 
may be communicated or beſtowed in part; 


IMp AYSSABLE, Adj. not to be paſſey, 
IMPASSIBFLITY, S. [impaſſabilite, Fr.] 


exteraal injury or ſufferings, 


© IMPA'SSIBLE, Adj, [Fr.] incapable of / affected 


ſuffering injury or pain. 


« fiend,” Par. Loft, | 
IMPA'STED, Adi. covered with paſte. 

& Bak'd and impaſted.”” Shak, 

' IMPA'TIENCE, 8. [Fr.] inability of 

ſuſfering pain or delay without complaint. 
IMPATIENT, Adj. [Fr of impatiens, 

Lat.] not able to endure or bear delay, pain, 


plaint; vehemently agitated by any paſſion ; 
eager. a > 5 a 
 IMPA'TIENTLY, Adv. with great in- 


* ſidered one thing ſo impatientiy. Clarend, 
With great eagerneſs, or longing deſire, 
To IMPA*VWN, V. A. to ꝑive a perſon as 


tor the performance of certain conditions, 

To IMPE'ACH, V. A. [pronounced in 
this word, and its derivatives, inperch, of 
unpec her, Fr.] to hinder, In aw ig accuſe 
a perſon of being guilty of a crime. 
 IMPEA'CHABLE, Adj. worthy of being 


public accuſation or charge of being guilty of 


To IMPE*'ARL, V. A. to :dorn with 
pearls; to acorn with ſomething reſembling 
pearls, | 8 


& gs 


[ 


: 9 ** 8 
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1 C 
ro EDE, v. A. [ingedio, Ext] to 
hinder; to ſtop. CE ge x 3 

IMPEDIMENT, S. [ impedi, m, Lat.] 
an hindrance, obſtacle or motive which ren-, 
ders the performance of a thing difficult or | 
impoſſible. ; a W 

o IMPE'L, v. A. [inpells, Lat.] te 
drive on; to make a thing move; to act upon 


with force. 


IMPE'LLENT, S. [impellens, Lat.] a 
power which acts upon any thing with force. 
To IMPE'ND, V. N. my Lat.] te 
hang over, threaten, or be near: generally 
applied to ſome evil. . 

IMPENDENT, Adj, [impendens Lat.] 
ſuſpended or hanging over; very near. 

IMPENDENCE, S. the ſtate of hanging 
over, or 7 near. The impendence.of a 
6 greater or ſenſible evil.“ Hale. | 

IMPENETR ABILITY, S. [ impenetrabi-. 
lite, Fr.] the quality of being not pierceable. 
Hardneſs, or a ſtate not ſuſceptible of tender 
Afections, applied to the mind. . 

IMPE/NETRABLE, Adj. [Fr. impenetra - 
bilis, Lat.] not to be pierced or entereg by 
any outward force; nat admitting to enter, 
Not be known or diſcovered, applied to 
things and perſons, Not to be moved, or 
applied to the mind. e 

IMPE/NETRABLY, Adv, with ſo much 
hardneſs as not to give entrance to any thing 
driven by external force. Not to be remov 
by inſtruction, applied to defects of the un- 
derſtanding. + gba dull.“ 2 5 oo 

IMPE'NITENCE, gr IMPENITENCY, 
S. [impenitence, Fr.] a ſtate of mind wherein 
a perſon continues in fin, without any ſorrow, 
or ſenſe of divine love or mercy, , _ ' 

IMPE'NITENT, Adj, [Fr.] not griev- 
ing or repenting of fin. * „ 

IMPENITENTLY, Adv. without re- 
pentance, or ſhewing any ſorrow of ſin. 

IMPE'NNOUS, . Adj. without wings. 
” 37 771 inſets.” Brow, 1.4 
* IM'PERATE, Adj. [imperatiy Lat.] 
done with conſciouſneſs, or che direction of 
the will. rate acts.“ Hale, 

IMPERATIVE, Adj. [imperativus, of 


| impero, Lat.] commanding, or expreſſing com- 


mand. The imperative mood in Engliſh i” 
formed either with auxiliary words, imply, 
ing a command, requeſt, or permiſſion, or 
by putting the word after the verb, which in 
other moods comes before it. Thus Peter 
runs, is the indicative 3 but run Peter, or let 
eter run, is the imperative. Let is prefix 
only to the third perſon fingular, and to 
firſt and third perſons plural; as let him hear; 
let us regard; let them repent. 


" 


IMPERC'EPTIBLE, Adj. r.] not tq 
be ſeen or perceived either by the mind, eye, 
or other ſenſes ; very ſmall or minute. 


IMPERCE'PTIBLENESS; S. the quality 
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of not being perceived either by the wind or 


IMPERCE/PTIBLY, Adv. in a manner 
not to be perceived either by the mind or 


es. 8 5 

IMPERFECT, Adj. 123 us, Lat. 

Inparfait, Fr.] not quite finiſhed; not com- 
ez wanting fomething ; defective; frail. 
IMPERFE'CTION, S. [Fr.] a. defect, 


failure, or fault, whether natural or mo- 


ral. 
IMPERFECTLx, 
pletely; with defects or failure, 
J 


Adv. not fully or com- 


EF'RFORABLE, Adj. not to be bor- 

ed through. 6 . 1 
_IMPE'RFORATE, Adj. not, pierced or 
bored through; without a hole or cavity run- 
ning through. Sometimes children are born 
« ;mperforate.”” Sharp. 
Ife RIAL, Adj. [Fr. of inperialis, 
Lat.] poſſeſſed of the ſtate of an emperor 
er empreſs; higher than royal, though ſome- 
times uſed for it. Imperial paper, is à large 
kind of fine-writing paper, 

IMPE'RIALIST, S. a perſon whois a 
fubjeR to the emperor of Germany. 
 IMPE/RIQUS, Adj. [ imperieux, Fr. impe- 


_ Fioſus, Lat.] commanding in an haughty and 


inſolent manner; over-bearing z power- 
ful; proud. Vaſt and imperious mind,” 
Tllatf. | | 5 IG 
IME RIOUSLV, Adv. with pride of au- 
thority ; in an inſolent manner. 

* IMPE'RIOUSNESS, S. the exerciſe of 


authority; a rigid, haughty, and iaſolent |. 


ſtretch of power and cummand. 
IMPERISHABLE, Adj. imperiſſable, Fr.] 
not to be deſtroyed by force or impaired by 


ame. | 

IMPE'RSONAL, Adj. [imperfonel, Fr. 
Imperſonalis, Lat.] in Grammar, uſed only in 
the third perſon fingular, or not having all 
the perſons, applied to verbs, The Engliſh 
imperſonal is borrowed from the Saxon, 
and is expreſſed by it before the verb, as, 
« It thundered; huyt thurrode, Sax. Be- 
fides which, we ſometimes expreſs this 
verb by one, as, © One told me, One lud 
Cage | 

IMPE'RSONALLY, Adv. in Grammar, 
after the manner of a verb, which is not 
| uſed in all the perſons, 

IMPE'RTINENCE, or IMPERTI- 
[ Fr. ] that which has no 
relation to the matter in hand; folly, or 
rambling thought; trouble ſomeneſs, ariſing 
from not talking to the purpofe, or from 
intruſion; a trifle. | | 
_ IMPE'RTINENT, Adj. [Fr.] of no re- 
lation to the matter in hand; of no weight; 
troubleſome by enquiring into things which 
do not concern a perſon ; fooliſh ; trifling. 
IMPE'RTINENT, S. a perſon who is 
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bleſome by enquiring into, or 
with things that do not concern him, 
IMPE'RTINENTLY, Ady. without re- 
lation to the matter in hand; in a trouble- 
ſome manner, by enquiring into things that 
do not concern one, 


IMPE'RVIOUS. | Adj. [impervius, Lat. 


ble. © A river's mouth impervious to the 
« winds.” P 


lity of not admitting any paſſage or entrance. 


Lat.] poſſible to be attained, 8 
IMPETRA'TION, 8. Fr. impetratio, 
— 158 act of obtaining by prayer or en- 
treaty. 
IMPETUO'SITY, S. [impetuoſite, Fr. of 
impetus, Lat.] exceſs of ſtrength, force, vio- 
lence, or rage, , | 
IMPE”"TUQUS, Adj. [impetueux, Fr. im- 
petus, Lat.] violent; 15 3 furious; veha- 
ment, , | | 
IMPE*"TUOUSLY, Adv. in a violent os 
furious manner. ; he : 
IMPE”"TUOUSNESS, S. violence; fury. 
IMPE'TUS, S. the force by which a body 
moves in any direction after being impelled 
by another; a violent effort. 
IMPIETY, S. [impiete, Fr. impietas, Lat.] 
a ſtate of open oppoſition to the laws of Gop, 
attended with want of reverence, and anegle& 
5 the duties of religion; ungodlineſs; irre- 
igious. . 
To IMPI'NGE, V. A. [impingo, Lat. ] to 
fall or ſtrike againſt; to claſh, hn 
To IMPU/NGUATE, v. A. to fatten os 


. 


IM'PIOUS, Adj. [impius, Lat. impie, Fr.] 


” b4 2 : 
without devotion; without reverence to Go 


or religious duties, 


dE * 


not to be pierced or penetrated; not acceſſi- 


oe. 1 
j IMPERVIGUSNESS, S. the ſtate or qua» 
; IMPETRABLE, Adj. Fr. impetrabili, 


| IM'PIOUSLY, Adv. in a profane, wicked 


manner. f 
IM'PIOUSNESS, S. See Impicty. 
IMPLACABILITY, S. [from implaca- 

due] the quality of not being appeaſed or re- 


reconcilable enmity, _ 

IMPLATABLE, Adj. [Fr. of inplacabi- 
lis, Lat.] not to be pacified or reconciled. 
IMPLACABLVY, Adv. with malice or 
anger not to be pacified. ; | 
4 To IMPLANT, V. A. to put a plant into 
the ground. Figuratively, to eftabliſh or fix, 
applied to the mind, Sc. „ 
| IMPLANTA'TION, S. che act of ſetting 
or planting ; the act of introducing and fixing 
in the mind. „ 

IMPLAU-SIBLE, Adj. not likely to ſe- 
duce or perſuade. f | 

IM'PLEMENT, S. [| implementum, Lat.] 
any tool er inſtrument belonging to mecha» 


1 


nics. N ; 
| IMPLE*- 


conciled to a perſon that has offended us; ir- 


EU 
F 4 _ 
F * 


or ſeduce. 


TTY 


*tMPLETION, 8. [impletus, Lit] the 
Wo Seen 

full. * A p entiful lei, Bar. 
IM PLEX, Adj Table. Lat,] com- 
a variety or * 


plicated ; confiſting 
intricate, 
' To IMPLICATE, v. A. [implica icatum, 


. | Lat. of implico, Lat. to wats involve, 


+ 4 to etnbarraſs or entanzle by va- 


Lic, A TON, 8. [Fr. implicatio,Lat.]| 
the fate of 3 thing whoſe parts are kept 


together by being folded over each other, or 


entangled ; an inference included in an ar- 
gument, but not expreſſed. | 

IMP I. err. Adj. [tmpDcite, Fr.; plicitus 
Lat.] entan led, ar complicated with; ta- 
citly compriſed or underſtood, and to be ga- 
thered only by inference; e, on another, 


or taken up on the authority of another, 
| without any examination, [ 


"IMPLICITLY, Adv. by inference, be- 


Tauſe included, but not expreſſed; without 


eramination; or barely on the authority of | © 


another. 

To IMPLO'RE, V. A. [imploro, Lat. im- 
Plerer, Fr.] to entreat with prayers; to aſk 
or beg with great earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion. | 

IMPLORER, S. one that requeſts or en- 
treats with earneſtneſs. 

IMPEU'VIOUS, Adj, [impluvias, 14.1 
. v. A. [imphico; La | 

o IM'PL implico, Lat, i 

Fr.] to include as a — 
Ver da expreſs terms. 
To IMpPOTSON, V. A. [cmpoiſener, Fr.] 
to kill with poiſon, * Figurafively, to corrupt 


IMPO'LITIC, or IMPOLI'TICAL, Adj. 


not uſing forecaſt ; indiſcreet. 


IMPOLITICALLY, or IMPO'LITIC- 
EY, Adv. wythout art, or dlſcretion ; 


| without guarding againſt” the bad conſe- 


quence of an action; imprudently. 
* IMPORO'SITY, S. the quality of being 


' without pores or interſtices between the 


3 


parts 
IMPO'ROUS, Adj, free from pores or 


interſtices between i its parts, we Perfect ſo- 
4 lid and imporous. Ray. 

To IMP'ORT, V. A. [importo, Lat.] to 
bring goods into one country from another, 
applied to commerce. To imply, mean, or | 
ſignify; to produce as a conſequence. 

IMPORT, S. moment; weight, or con- 


ſequence; tendency. e A third of the ſame 


% import. Boyle, Any thing brought from 


abroad: 
IMPO'RTABLE, Adj. that which may 
by law be brought from abroad. 
IMPO*RTANCE, 8. [Fr.] the meaning 
or ſigniſication of a word; a matter, ſubject, 


or affair ; conſequence, value, or moment. 


f ronT Arr., Aa J of gud 


IMP 


weight mom | 
| 1MFORT: A'TION. 8. the aft or prac4 


tice of bringing ak into one ne 
from another, , 2 4 


Not in uſe. 
| IMPO'RTUATE Ad, .[ um 
Lat. inmpertune, Fr. reque ng with _ 


to be 1 ulſed or denied, 
ATOBATILY, Adv. wich in- 
hunt and earneſt * — 
IMPO'RTUNA 'ENESS, S. inceſſant 
and earneſt an, veft, of ſollititation. 

To IMPORTU/NE, v. A. [importunus, 
Lat, importuner, Fr.] to requeſt with earneſt= 
neſs and frequency; to teize or wear out 
with inceſſant and earneſt requeſt, | 

IMPORTU'NELY, Adv. with earneſt- 
bels and frequency; | oubleſomely; ; unſea- 


lonably, of Sin. Very importunely 
f e d. * and, 

I,  NPoRTUNITY 'NITY. . lap, Fr. in;4 

rtunitas, Lat. inceſſant entreaty. 

To IMPOSR, V. A. [impeſer, Fr.] to lay 


on $4 banked « 2 as a punifiment 3 
to enjoin as a law or duty; to cheat or de- 
| ceive. In Printing to put the pages on the 
ſtone, and fit on the chaſes, in order to 
carry the forms to preſs. In the Univerſities, 
to give a faſk as a puniſhment for ſome Miſ- 
demeanor, 


law or rule, 

IMPO'SER, S. one wh commands; one 
who lays any heavy fine or duty on another ; 
one who cheats or tricks. 

IMFPOSTTION, S. [Fr, 1e Lat.] 
the act of laying or putting any thing on 
another. ** Tmpofition of hands. Hammond. 
The act of giving or affixing. I ofition of 
© names.” Cam. The commanding any 
thing as a law or duty. Your father's im- 
2 ng, ” Shak. Conſtraint or oppreſſion ; 


a cheat, trick, or impoſture, 


attained ractiſed. 

| IMPOSSIBILITY, 8. finpaſbities, Fr. 
the ſtate of being impra@ica le, or beyond 
any one's power to do; that which cannot 
be done, | 

IM/POST, S. [impeft inpot, Fr.] inpo- 
ituw, Lat.] a toll; cuſtom pgid for goods or 
merchandize, Uſed in the plural, in Archi- 
tecture, for that part of a pillar, in vaults and 
arches, on which the weight or treſs of the 
whole buildin ng beareth, 

To IMPO'STHUMATE, v. N. ¶ from 


impoſtbume] to form an abſceſs; to gather, or 
form a cyſt or bag, applied to matter. News 
terly, to afflict with an impoſthume. * ** 


Pirosr. 


RRR 


| conſequence, © Of nn mode. 8 F N ö | 


han e, and frequently thy, Figuratively, not 


IMPO'SEABLE, Adj. to be enjoined as 4 


IMPO'SSIBLE Adj. [Fr.] not to be done, 


— 


my wi. 


= ft © =, 12 


1 


r 


4 


a cheat committed by gi 


bility of 


np 


|. IMPOSTHUMATTION, 8. the aft 'of 


forming an abſceſs, gathering, or cyſt 5 the 
Kate in which an impoſthume is formed, 
 IMPO'STHUME, S. a collection of mat- 
ter in any part of the body, 8 

. IMPO'STOR, 8. [ia poſteur, Fr.] one 
whe deceives or cheats by aſſuming a falſe 


charaQer, | : | 
IMPO'STURE, 6 - i ura, Lat.] 
ng perſons or things, 
a character or appearance, which does not 
properly to them. | : 
IM'POTENCE, or IM'POTENCY, S. 


| want of power, either of body or mind. 


Rage, including the idea of not being able to 
reſtrain it; incapacity to propagate, _ 

IM'POTENT, Adj. [Fr. impotens, Lat.] 
not able nor having ſufficient ſtrength to per- 
form a thing, applied both to the mind and 
body; weak ; diſabled by nature or diſeaſe ; 
without a power to reſtrain.“ © Inpotent of 


c tongue. Dryd. Without virility. 


IMO TEN TI. V, Adv, in fach a manner 


is thews want df poõwer.. 


To IM POVERISH, V. A. [appawvrir, 
= to make poor, To render unfruitful, 
ied to land. | 

M'POVRISHMENT, S. wantof riches ; 


mean and low circumſtances, 


To IMPOU'ND, v. A. to ſhut up in 


727, IMpOW ER, V. A. See E er. 
IMPRA'CTICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to 

be done or practiſed; not to be governed er 

managed. That fierce impraficable- na- 

c ture. Knoles, 
IMPRA'CTICABLENESS, 8. impoſſi- 

performing, or practiſing. 

To IM PREC ATE, V. A. [imprecatus, of 


— Lat.] to for evil to befal one's 
ſelf or others; to curſe. > 


-IMPRECA'TION, S. a curſe, 
IM'PRECATORY, Adj. containing wiſhes 
of evil, or curſes. | 


To IMPRE'GN, V. A. to make fruitful, 


applied to women. To fill with, or make 


fertile with any quality, applied to things. 


IMPRE'GNABLE, Adi. E, Fr.] 


not to be ſtormed, or taken, applied to forts. 


Nat to be ſhaken, moved, or overcome, ap- 
plied to the mind. 15 

To IMPREGNA “TE, V. A. [Sec In- 
pregn] to fill with young, or make fruitful, 
applied to animals. To ſaturate, fill, ap- 


plied to fluids. | 
„ IMPREGNA'TION, S. the act of "mak-| 
ing fruitful,” applied to animals. The act of 


filling with any quality; ſaturation, applied 
to liquors, 5 | 

To IMPRE'SS, V. A. {[inprefſum,' Lat. 
of imfrimo, Lat.] to print or mark by preſ- 
fore, To force a perſon to enter either as a 


4 


I 


pound or pinfold; to confine or cloſe in a | pro 


- __1my 


EMPRE'SS, $. 4 | 
SS, S. a print or mark made 
preſſurez an effect, a matk of — 
character, or ſtamp ;. the act of forcing into 
IMPRE'SSION, .S. [impreſfo, Lat.] 4 
motion which produces 1 
* 5 the —.— of ſenſe, or the mind. T 
act of preſſing one body upon another; a 
ſtamp, or mark made by * ms operation 
or influence. © The impreſſions of flattery. 


at one time, applied to books. 

IMPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
preſſed; liable to be forced into the ſervices 
or preſſed, 

To IMPRINT, V. A. —— Fr.] to 
mark any ſubſtance by preſſu 
words on paper by means of types in print- 
ing; to fix in the mind or memory. 

To IMPRI'SON, V. A. [empriſonner, 
Fr.] to confine in a priſon, to confine, re- 
e | N 

f E S. [impriſonnement, 
Fr.] the act of confining a Kan Ha priſon 3 
the ſtate of a perſon or thing under confines 
ment. ; j 

IMPROBABTI'LITY, S. from improbable 
want of likelihood ; - impoffibility of — 


ved. 
IMPRO/BABLE, Adj. [Fr. improbabi 
Lat.] unlikely. on "POE 
IMPRO/BABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as cannot be proved. He ſpeaks very im- 


" — 8 | | 
MPRO BTI L, S. [ improbitas, Lat. |] want 
of honeſty. | 73 


prius.Lat.] not fit or qualified ; not ſuited to 
the uſe it is defigned for, 

IMPR O'PERLY, Adv. in a manner 
fit or adapted to its end; unſeaſonable 4th 


tent with reaſon, or the nat 

To IMPRO'PRIATE, V. 
any thing public to private uſe ;*VF arrogate, 
or aſſume as belonging to one's ſelf. In Ca- 


ings. - 


church into the bands of a layman. 
IMPROPRIA'TION, S. the ſtate of 4 
church benefice which is in the hands of 
a lay-man. | e 
IMPROPRIA'TOR, S. a layman, who 
has the poſſeſſion of the lands of the 
o | 
IMPROPRTET V, S. i iete, Fr. 
any thing which is unfit for the end it is aſ- 
figned, and unſuitable tothe perſon to whom 
it is applied; an application of a word in a 


mar. 
— ＋ 


| M 


Atterb, An edition, or 2 number printed off 


re; to ſtamp 


IMPROPER, Adj. [impropre, Fr. impro- 


an accurate manner; in a manner inconſiſ- 


convert 


ſenſe inconfiſtent with the rules of gram- 


ſailor or ſoldier,  Figuratively, to fix deep; 


non Law, to transfer the poſſeſſions of a 


0 IMPRO'VE, v. A. to * "x : 


I i 
alſe a thing from a bad ſtate to one of greater 
erfection ; to advance in goodneſs, or learn- 


CE IMPRO'VABLE, Adj. [of improve] ca- 
pable of being made better, or of advancing 
from a © a better ſtate, . 8 © 

IMPRO'VABLENESS, S. capableneſs of 
being made better, 

IMPRO'VEABLY, Adv, in a manner 
that admits of deing made better. 

IMPRO'VEMENT, S. the advancement- 
or progreſs of any thing from a good to a bet- 
ter ſtate ; advancement in learning. 

' IMPRO'VER, S. one, who advances in 
learning and goodneſs, or makes either him- 
ſelf or any thing elſe better; that which 
makes any thing better. 

IMPRO'VIDENCE, S. {See Improvident ] 
want of caution or forethought ; want of 
taking ſuch meaſures as might leflen or pre- 
vent any future calamity. : 
|  . IMPROVIDENT, Adj. [improvidus, 
Lat.] without any foreſight or caution, 
Vith reſpect to any future circumſtance ; 
without any regard or preparation for any fu- 
ture calamity. - 

 IMPRO'VIDENTLY, Adv. without care 
or caution to prevent or prepare againſt any 
future calamity. | 

IMPROVI'SION, S. want of forethought 
or preparation to prevent or ſupport any fu- 
ture calamity. | 

IMPRU'DENCE, S. [Fr. imprudentia, 
Lat.] wanting judgement, caution, or a pro- 
per regard for our intereſt, and the conſe- 
quences of our actions. | | 

IM'PUDENCE, or IM'PUDENCY, 8. 
[impudentia, Lat.] want of modeſty; the 
euality of doing amiſs, without any regard 
to the opinion of others, or any ſenſe of the 
nature of the crime. | 

IM*PUDENT, Adi. [impudens, Lat.] not 
affected with ſhame for having done amiſs; 
perſiſting in a fault with boaſting ; wanting 
modeſty. - | f 

IM'PUDENTLY, Adr. in a ſhameleſs 
manner; without modeſty. 

To IMPU'GN, V. A. [impugner, Fr,] 
to attack; to oppoſe or contradict an aſſer- 
tion. ; 3 

IMPU'GNER, S. one that attacks or op- 

oſes an opinion. 1 6 
3 IMPU!'SSANCE, S. [Fr.] feebleneſs, or 
want of ſtrength. 

IMPULSE, S. { impulſus, Lat.] the ſhock 
or force given and communicated by one 
body actipg upon another; an influence, 
idea. or motive acting upon the mind; an 
attack of an enemy.“ Suſtain the impulſe,” 
Frior, + 254 
IMPU/LSION; S. [inpulfo Lat.] the 
action of a body in motien on another body. 
Iafluence, applied to the mind. 


N * 
Fy 


| TN A 
 IMPU'LSIVE, Adj. [impulff, Fr.] hau 
ing the power of moving or acting upon. 

IMPU*NITY, S. [impunite, Fr, impunitary 
Lat.] freedom from puniſhment ; exemp - 
tion from the puniſhment due to crimes, 


Lat. J not having that . virtue, or 
modeſty required by the laws of religion, or 
by the dictates of nature, F dul, muddy, or 


droſſy, applied to liquors, 1. 
IMPU'RELY, Adj. with immodeſty, or 


unchaſtity, With foulneſs, applied to li- 
uors. ; 


 IMPU'RENESS, or IMPU'RITY, $, 


an act of unchaſtity. Foulneſs, applied to 
liquors, 4,4 . 
To IM PURPLE, V. A. to make of a 
purple colour. ogg e 
IMPU “TABLE, Adj. [from impute] that 


cuſable; liable to be accuſed with a fault. 
IMPUTA”TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 

charging with ill; cenſure, reproach, or ac- 

cuſation. | 


aſcribed to another, 5 1 
To IMPU'TE, V. A. [imputer, Fr. im- 
puto, Lat.] to charge with; to accuſe, or at- 
tribute; to reckon as belonging to, or done 
by a perſon, though performed by another. 
IMPU”TER, S. he that charges a perſon 
with having done a thing; he who attributes 
the merits er actions of a perſon to another, 


not able to putrify ; incorruptible, 

IN, Prep. Lat.) applied to place, fignifies 
where a thing is; applied to time, the period 
then exiſtent, or the ſtate then prefent, Some- 
times it denotes power. Is not in man. 
Hubb, Tale, By, or for the ſake of, uſed in 
ſolema entreaties. In the names of all the 
4“ gods.“ Shak, For, applied to cauſe, © To 
< fight in thy defence. Shak, In as much 
implies, ſeeing that, or, becauſe, 


without. Placed in ſome particular ſtate, After 
come or go, it denotes entrance. Cloſe, or home, 
applied to fencing. In, in compoſition has a 
negative or a privative ſenſe, from the Lat. in, 
thus arable de notes, that which may be tilled, 
inarable that which cannot be tilled ; before a 
word beginning with 7 it is changed into r, as 
| ir-regular; before I into 1, as il-legal, and in- 
to n before m, and other conſonants, as im- 
mutable, improbable, &c, Fg 


INABUVLITY, S. want of power ſufficient 


for the performance of any particular action 
or deſign. i ; 


INACCE'SSIBLE, Adj. not to be reached; 
not to be comè near or approached. | 


1 


INA; CC. 


"BY" 
. 


IMPU'RE, Adj. [impure, Fr. impurut, 


want of that regard to decency, chaſteneſa, 
virtue, or holineſs, which our duty requires; 


which may be laid to a perſon's charge; ac- 


R Nas ©  DSL%u ww e e 4@=. 


IMPU”TATIVE, Adj. that which a per- 
ſon may be accuſed for; that which may be 


IMPU”TRIBLE, Adj, [imputribilis, Lat.] 


IN, Adv. within ſome places, oppoſed to 


N cn Aer; $. [from iiur 


| Forbearence of, iow or labour. 


purpole 
: e but a, paftial, incomplete, or imper- 
hie 12 the 5 are referred. 


the effect, of negligence, or inattention. 


| attention ; negligent, 


leſs or neglige 


(ec aſimental,” Pac. 


ter. Uſed ſub antively for ſpace or extent 
void of matter. We 


| plied to the veſſels of an animal, when want» 
ing their uſual fulgeſs. 


 tentia, Lat.] in Medicine, want of 


| grait by approach, or to ingraft one tree with 


7 =. 


Want of exaftheſs. - 
INA/CCURATE, Adj. wanting accu- 
, or exatneſs, 


INA/CTION; S. Fr.] ceflation from, or 


INA'CTIVE, Adj. _ lazy; fl 

- INA'CTIVELY, Adv. 4 lazy, hey; vg: 
manner, 

INA'CTIVITY, 8. a ftate dds A 

perſon ceaſes from labour or action; idleneſs; 


- INADEQUATE, Adj. not equal to the 
defective. — ideas are ſuch 


ſentation of thoſe archetypes to 


- INA'DEQUATELY, Adv. defectively ; 
imperfettly z completely. 
INADVE'RTENCE, or INADVER- 
TENCY, 8. [inadverrence, Fr,] want of. 
care, attention, or deliberation ; an act, or 


' INADVE'RTENT, Adj. without care or 


INADVE'RTENTLY, Av. in a care- 
nt manner; "without attention 
or Pe Feat K 
INALIENABLE, Adj. that cannot be 
ins / ary or made over to another, 
INA'LIMENTAL, Adj. affording no nou- 
riſnment. Things inalimental to become 


{ INAMYSSABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 
loſt. Theſe adyantages are inqnifſabl,” 
Hammond. 


INA MOR ATO, 8. a ra ; lover, | 
-INA'NE, A Tau, ] void of mat- 
In the great inane.” 


Tocke. 

INANIMATE, - or INA'NIMATED, 
Adi. [of inanimatus, Lat.] void of life; not 
actuated by a ſoul, 

IN ANI TIO x, S. [Fr.] emptineſs; ap- 


þ INA NTT T, S. emptineſs; ſpace void of 

matter, [of i 2 

INA'PPETENCY, 8. in ap pe- 
ſtomach 


or appetite. 
INA'*PPLICABLE, Adj. nat proper for 
2 particular uſe ; not having any relation to 
a ſubject or diſcourſe. 
INAPPLICA'TION, S. want of induſtry 
in buſineſs or ſtudy; want of attention. 
INA'RABLE, Adj. not fit to be tilled or 
plowed, - - 
To'IN ARCH, V. A. in Gardening, to 


another that ſtands near it. 


* WARTFCULATH, Adj. [inarticul, Fr.] 


| 


manner wit 


— 


| Wear 
2 ſtance ite,” Watts. 


"Inc 


not uttered whh ſuch diftinfneſs, that the 
different ſyllables may be perceived, as in 
human ſpeech. 

INARTICULATELY, Adv. in a con- 
fuſed manner, ſo as the diſtinct ſyllables 
cannot be perceived in the utterance, 

INARTICULATENESS, S. confufion of 
CY want of diftindtneſs in * 


"INARTIFICIAL,; Adj. ry to, on 
inconſiſtent with, the rules of a : 

INARTIF 4 Adv. whe art, 

INATTE'NTION, S. Fr.] want of at- 
tention; negligence. 

INATTENTIVx, Adj. without regard - 
ing or conſidering a ming heard; neglecti 
or diſregarding any thing that is ſpoken to 
us, or or done in our ſight. 

INAU'DIBLE, Adj. not to be heard; with- 
out ſound. 

To INAU'GURATE, V. A. [inaugura- 
tus, of inaugurd, Lat.] to inveſt in a 3 
any high bonour, particularly . 
that of an emperor or king; to with 
good omens; to commence or begin. 

INAUGURA'TION, S. the act of in- 
veſting a perſon with the title or honour of a 
king or emperor. 

INAURA'TION, S. [inquratus, of in- 
auro, Lat.] to 2ild or cover with gold. 
{© Their inauration or gilding,” A burb. 


* 


2 125 unfortunate. , 
NBE'ING, S. exifting with a thing; 
in the fub- 


INBO'RN, Adj. born within; innated ; ; 


"i A. ſort of ind 


| implanted by. nature. 


INBRE'ATHED, Adj. breathed within. 
Figuratively, inſpired, or infuſed by inſpira- 
tion. Dead things with inbreath'd ſenſe.” 
Milt. | 
IN'BRED, Adj. produced, bred, hatched, 
lor generated within. 

To INCA CE, V. A. to confine in 2 


ray 3 to coop up or confing within any nar- 


W_1pace 
INC ANT AIO, 3. Fof incantatus, 
Lat.] charms or enchantment. 


performing by enchantment or magic. 
To INCA NT ON, V. A. to unite to a 
canton, or or to a ſeparate community, 
INCAPABILITY, S. natural inability, 
or feebleneis; a legal diſquatification, 

INCA*PABLE, Adj. fFr,] wanting power 
to apprehend, learn or underſtand, applied 
to the mind. Nos able to receive or per- 
form; rendered unſit; ditqualified by law; 
not ſubject or liable to. Inca alle of ſal- 
cc ſhood. 5 

To INCAPA'*CITATE, V. A. to render 
unable or unfit to e any ching. 


1 


þ | Its 


INAUSPYCIOUS, Adj, ill-omened; un- 


INCA*'NTATORY, Adj. dealing in, or 


3% 


. 
4 _ 
— 
. 


24 8 bg 
. ; . 8 , 
* > 
2 a 5 
1 k * 


r S. N Fr.] want 
of er of mind or body; wanting any ne- 
ry qualification, or the power er- 
* prohending learning, or underſtanding. / 
n 8. the act of con- 
fining in priſon ; the tate of im os 
© To INCA RN, V. A. [incart, Lat.] 
Surgery, to cover with fleſh ; z to cauſe 5 
grow. Neuterly, to breed fleſh. 
To INCA'RNADINE, S. [Fr. incarna- 
Ao Ital.] to dye of a pale red er fleſh co- 


To INCA'RNATE, v. A. [incarnatus, 
of incarm, Lat.] to cloath, or embody with 


eſh. 

"INCARNA'TION, 8. the act of a] 
fuming a body, applied ig divinity to that 
act of Chriſt whereby he became man. In 
Surgery, the ſtate of breeding fleſh, applied 
to wounds. 

INCA*RNATIVE, Adj. [incarnarif, Fr.] 
in Medicine, that which produces or gene- 
rates fleſh. 
To INCA'SE, v. A. to cover, incloſt, or 
as in a 


INCAU*T1OUS, Ay. careleſs or heed- 


INCAU'TIOUSLY, Adv. without ful. 
pecting deceit ; unwarily ; heedlefsly, 

INCE'NDIARY, S. 1 — Lat.] 
one whemaljciouſly and wilfully ſets towns 
or houſes on fire. Figuratively, one who in- 
flames faCtions ; one Who eauſes commo- 
tions in a ſtate, or promotes quarrels between 
rivate perſons. 


fume offered | up in ſacrifice, © The incenſe 

& of rams,” Pſal. Ivi, 15. i 

To INCE*NSE, V. A. to kindle or pro- 

voke the anger of a perſon, 
INCE'NSEMENT, S. rage or anger oe- 
caſioned by ſome offence. 

", JNCE'NSION, S. fincenfio, Lat.] the act 

of kindling ; or the ſtate of being on fire. 


or inflames the gaſſions. 

INCE'NSORY, S. the veſſel in which 

incenſe or perſumes are bunt. 
INCE'NTIVE, S. ¶ incenti vum, Lat.] that 

which kindles, inflanies, or provokes an- 


"INCENTIVE, Adj. acting as. a * 

motive, or encouragement. 
INCE'PTION, S. inceptie, Lat.] begin- 

ning. The inception of — Fact 


that which implies beginning, - 
- INCE/PTOR, S. [Lat.] a beginner ; one 
| who learns his rudiments, 
$4 et Hig 8. — W 


IN“ CENSE, 8. [amp Lat.] a per- 


INCENSOR, S. one who kindles anger, | 


ger; 2 a motive, encouragement, or ſpur to 


EE uote * af 
aſe, it continuallyz wi 


INCE'SSANTLY, Adv. without ceafingg 
INCEST, 8. Pete Fr. hel, Lat] 
e « 11 Fr. 0 
n the crime of criminal and unnatural com» 
merce with a perſon within the degrees for- 
bidden by the law. This formerly extended 
fo the ſeventh. but derne, now confined bo the 
t 

INCE'STUOUS, Ad E 
guilty of egos or th | 1 74 25 5 o 
oy: within th the degrees forbidden 


150 CESTUOUsLV, Adv. in an — 
manner; with an unnatural love. .. 

INCH, S. [ince, Sax, wncia, Lat.] a mea+ 
ſure ſuppoſed equal to three barley corns laid 
end to end; the twelfth part of a foot; a pro- 
verbial expreſſion for a ſmall quantity; a criti» 
cal of nice point of time, © We watched you | 


“ at an inch.” Shab, 


To INCH, V. A. todrive out, or force in 


1 the firſt inchoatign of reer 
ale. 
INCHO'ATIVE, Adj. [intbootive, F r. in. 
chohativus, Lat.] noting beginning, © + 
To INCI/DE, V. A. [incido, Lat.] ro cnt, 
1 5 hed, in medicine, to acid or ſalts, . 
'NCIDENCE, or INCIDENCY. 8. 
dem, of incido, Lat.] the direction with 
one body ſtrikes or falls upon another, 5 
I'NCIDENT, Adi. [incidens, Lat.] happen» 
ing without expectation or being een; falk 
ing in beſides the main defign 3 happening, ar 
liable to befal. 
A I'NCIDENT 8. ſomething that happens 
beſides the main deſign; a caſuality, or el 
pected and unforeſeen event. 
INCIDENTAL, Adj. r 
being foreſeen, expected, or intended; caſual. | 
I'YCIDENTLY, Adv. occaſionally ; be< 
5 deſign; by the way; — 
. 
To INCI'NERATE, v. A, to burn ta 
— « It wn incinerate, and calcinate,'* 
. 
INCINERATION, S. the at of b 
any thing to ge « Salts made by i ers | 
cc tion. * B 
INCIRC CUMSPEC'TION, S. want of cau 
tion. 
 INCT'SED, Adj. [inciſus, Lat. inci ne 


Bac. cut, or made by Ys The i ips, 
INCE/PTIVE, Adj. [ incprious, Lat. ] Wi 


NCT'SION, S. Lisi, Lat.] a cut or 
wound made by a ſharp inftrument, generally 
applied te thoſe made by a ſurgeon, The di» 


viſion of the nit of wet matter by 


medicines, | 


ANT, Adj. len, gebb 


by inches. Figuratively, to give ni * 
INCHOA'TION, S. { inchoatus, Lat.] a 


© £42. cy w=® 


8K 


(2 


” 


2 


F 77+ 1 


dency, or liable. 


poſition or propenſity 
ticular action. In Navigation, the tendency or | 


| quality of tending to 


ee 


\ 


2 19 90 
„Ncersrvr, VE, Adj b. egg Foc] having the | 


2 SOR, 8. JR, 5: [Lat.] a cutter, in As. 


toons of the teeth i the fore- 
the mouth. 


Ee, Fr.] baving 


r 


© INCITA'TION, s. [incitatie, Let] an in- 
3 an impulſe; 2 motive which ſpurs 


a 
Deer Tf, V. A. 
Fr.] to fir up; to puſh forward in a defign ; 


my, 
FINCISOR 2 
power of eu 
INCI'SURE,S. 8. [oncifera Las- 
1 cut; aperture, or wound made 


In W . 
elaſur, La] . abr contained j . 


2 erb {pag in on 
ning gm 
} INCOEXFSTENCE, 8. the quality of not, 
exiſting together. The incoex;ftavce df 

| © ferent ideas. Locke, 


 [inciro, Lat. inciter, 1 
. INCO/OITATIVE, Adje wanting the - 


to urge on; to animate or encourage 
INT TEMENT, S. a motive ebe 
a perſon to aftion. : Fs 


See Uncivil. 


: 


yh -INCO'G, Adv. [contraſted from wed 
in a private manner; in ſuch a manner a» _ 


A NCOGITANCY, . 1 
A 
Lat. ] want of thought 7 7 of think- 


ing on the nature and. canſequences'of cur 
aftions. 


power of thinking. 
 INCO/GNITO, Adv. ay Hg: 
ENCY, 


' INCOHE'RENCE, or INCO 


knee [incieihis, Lat.] wanting S. want of beintz oconnefted together, or of de- 
1 pendence on each other; inconſiftence; wang 


err, 8. Fr.] want of — NecoH AE not 
Warns } Fr . Adj. following | 


ez rude 


as a conſequence ; i 3 without 


INCLE'MENCY, 8. —— want coheſion. 


T | 
treatment. = — 


INCLE ME NT, Adj. not exercifing mercy | 
or 3 cruel; void of tenderneſs, Figu- 
rative 
to 

INCLIYNABLE, Adj. [inclinabilis, Lat.] 
having # propenGty z willing ; having a ten- 


INCLINA'TION, 8. [ inclination,” Fri] 
tendency towards any point; or the mut 
tendency which-two or more bodies have to 
one another; natural 12 or fitneſs; diſ- 

of the mind to any Par- 


direction of the needle or compaſs to the E. 


or W. In Pharmacy, the act of ſtooping or | 


Noping a, veſſel in order to pour a liquor out 
free from its dregs calle likewiſe decan- | ſure 
tation. 


e- e- Adj. having the 
any particular 


poin * 
| INCL-NATORILY, Adi. obliquely: 
with a, greater tendency to one fide than ano- 
ther ; with ſome deviation from N, or $, 
To INCLYNE, v. N. [inclino, Lat. in- 
cliner, Fr.] to bend; to lean; to tend to- 
wards any part. Figuratively, 'to be favoure 
ably diſpoſed to. 
To INCEOTSTER, v. A. to ſhut up or 
confine in a cloiſter or 
To INCLOYSE, V. A. See Encheſe, 


To INCLOUD, V. A. to darken with i 


clouds 3 to make dark; to obſcure. 

To INCLUDE, V. A. [includo, Lat.] to 
iacloſe, or ſhut in. Figuratively, to imply; to 
compriſe, co ys or contain. 


ſevere, or prodigiouſly cold, applied | 
or climates, - 


INCOHE'RENTLY, Adv, incoatiftently;, 
— 8. the quality 


ann vos ++ 8 


INCOMBU'STIBLE,Adj. un, 


Lat.] not to be conſumed by 


| INCOMBU'STIBLENESS, S. 


elbe E, Adj. Leigh,, Fr. of in 


do another. 
b 


of not being waſted or conſumed by fire. 
IN'COME, 8. that which an oftate or 


— 3 


— AS,” not we 
A by, any common mea- 


 INCOMME/NSURATE, Adj. not admit- 
ting a common meaſure ; bearing nd propor- 


tion to each other. 

To INCO'MMODATE, or INCOM- 
MODE, V. 3 incommodo, Lat.] to make 
inconvenient to f to af 


 INCOMMODIOUS, Adj. [incommodun, 
121 inconvenient; vexatious, or trouble- 
"INCOMMODIOUSLY, Adj, inconveni- 
ently ; pa; ee not at 


nefs, without cauſing any great injury. 
INCOMMUNICARFLEITY, S. [from # in- 


commumicabie] the quality of an 
8 N. 


* 


— 


=. 


. | | by; 5 
vate to. 
INCOMPLE'TF, Ade not perfect or f- 


1 N ec | 
ANYCOMMUNICABLE; Adj; e 


05 "IN c 
- INCOMPREHENSIBLE, A; a t 


imparted, or made the common right or pro- be fully or perfectly underſtood or comphes 


perty of another 3 not to. be Nn or ex- 
plained by words. \* F721 
INCOMMu N ICABLY, Adv. n man- 


ner not to be imparted, ' or: to become the 


common quality or right of another; in 
_ a  _ as cannot be bene or 


on L 0 

Meeder: G, Part, having 

commerce or intercourſe | another. 

INCOMMUNICATIVE. AA]. reſerved... 
- INCQMPACT,-or INCOMPACT oy 
Adj. porous; looſe, or not having its 
eloſely and ſtrongly joined together. 

INCO-MPARABLE, Adj. fo excellent as 
not to een? Ay (RY itz excellent dens 
compet 


Ne CO'MPARABLY, Adv. beyonde compa- 


or competition z excellently. 


' INCOMPA'SSIONATE, Adj. voidof pity | 


or i tenderneſs; not tout hel orafietted with the 


mileriewof another. 1 ; 


INCOMPATIBULIT v, 8. ſrom i — 
.  atibhe] the quality which renders. a 'thing | 
not poſſible to exiſt, or to be reconciled with 
another; Inconfiſtency of. one l with an- 
other. 
INCOMPA'TIBLE,. Adj. [incompatible 
Fr. ] impoſſible to ſubſiſt with ſomething elſe; 
ĩaconſiſtent with ee elſe ; irreconcile- 
„ | 
IN COMPATTIBLY, Adv. ace nl, 
Nc 'MPETENCY, S. [incorpetence, r.] 
8 inability, In Law, wank 'of a propen qualiſcn= 


tion. 

 INCO/MPETENT, Adj. not A ar 
not proportionate to an | undertaking. In Civil |. 
Fa, not having a right or qualification for | 
tze performance of a thing. | 
: INCO'MPETENTLY, Adv. e 
in fuch à manner as not to be proporti- 


1 
4 


niſhed: 
* INCOMPLE/TENESS, 8. imperfeAion; | 
the fats of thing which is nat finiſh- 
all. 

| INCQMPLI ANCE, 8. obſtinate os un- 
tractableneis of temper; want or refuſal of 
compliance. 


| Hate of being crude, indi 


ended. 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLENESS, 8. the 

quality of not being comprehended, - | 
INCOMPRE?SSIBLE, Adj. wy not ea 

pable of being preſſed or ſqu together in- 

to a narrower compaſs, 
INCOMPRE'SSIBILITY, S. impoſdbi. 

Mey of being brate or ſqueezed into a leſs 


or keep ſecret. The n 
tions.“ Brown, | -/ 
INCONCEIVABLE, Adv, not to be 
conceived or apprehended by the mind; 
that of which we can form no notion or 


idea. 


INCONCE/IVABLY, Adv. in a manner 
beyond the apprehenſion of the mind, 
INCONCE'PTIBLE, Adj. not to be con- 
ceived or comprehended by the mind. 
INCONCLU'DENT, Adj. not concluſive; 
not inferring a conſequence. & gle, incone 
&« cludert,”” Ayliff 
INCONCLU'SIVE, Adj. not forcing any 
aſſent of the mind, or containing any forcible 
evidence, 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS, 8. wit of 
ſtrength of reaſoning (i ufficient to prove a thing, 
or gain the aſſent of the mind, 
INCQNCOQ#CT, or INCONCOCTED, 
Adj. [of in, con and coctus, Lat.] in Surgery, 
not ripened or dige 
INCONCO/CTION, "'S in Medicine, the 
or unripe. 
2 5 CON C URRING, Adj. not concurr- 


NO NTT E, Ag. finconditui, Lat] i ir- 
regular; rude; unpoliſbed. of Carol incond * 
<rhimes,”” Philips. | | 


S 


| INCONDITIONAL, Adj withoutrſtric 


tion, limitation, or condition. 
INCO'NGRUENCE, S. want of fitneſs es 
ſuitableneſs, 

- INCONGRUIT . . " Fincongraite) Fr. 1 


junſuitableneſs ef one thing to another; 


inconſiſtence; impropriety; abſurdity,” | 
INCO NRUOUs, Adj. [incongru, r.] 
unſuitable; inconſiſtent; abſurd. l. =; 


' INCONGRU'OUSLY, Adv. ixaproperlyy 


- INCOMPQ'SED, Adj. diſturbed, or 4if- finconſiftently ; abſurdly. . 


ordered. 

INCOMPOSSIBI'LITY, S. the quality of 
not being joined or exiſting together with ſome- 
thing elſe; 1nconſfiſtency. - 

INCOMPO'SSIBLE, Adj. not poſſible at 
one and the ſame time, or in one and the 
ſame ſubject. - 
INCOM PREHENSIBULITY, ;. 3 
prebenfibilize, Fx. ] the quality of not being per- 
rectly ox adequately comprenended by themind, | 
mough it may be concerved nn. 


.INCO'NSCIONABLE,. Adj. void of the 


copſoiencs, 

INCO'NSEQUENT, Adj: without a juſt 
concluſion z without a regular inference, 
INCONSI'DER ABLE, Adj. unworthy of 
notice; inſignificant; of no png | 


INCONSI'DER ABLENESS, S., want of 
merit, worth, or fignaficancy 3 : want of f ima 
portance. 


# 


3 . x 


ſenſe of good and evil; without any remorſe of 


INCONSI'DERATE, Adj,  nonfhrors | 
t 


Pace. 
INCONCE/ALABLE; Adi. not to be hid, - 


5 


INC 


0 without regarding the nature or conſe- 
aA of our actions; careleſs; raſh, 


INCONSIDERATELY, Adv. in a negli- 


tent, thoughtleſs, or careleſs manner, 
thought ; want of regard to the conſequences 
of our actions. 


INCONSIDERATION,S, want of thought ; | 
: “ popiſh apparel.” Hooker. Any thing 


INCONSISTING, Part. not ſuitable, to, or 
agrecing with z not conſiſtent or compatible 


with. 3 
INCONSTSTENCE, or INCONST'S- 


TENCY, S. ſuch an oppoſition between 


propoſitions that one implies the denial of 
the other ; ſuch contrariety of qualities that 


both cannot ſubſiſt together; incongruity ; 


INCONSISTENT, Adj. not to be re- 


conciled with, © Inconfiftent with juſtice,” 


Clarend. So contrary, that one implies the 
denial or deſtruction of the other, applied 
either to propoſitions or qualjties, Ab- 
ſurd. ) . ; 
INCONSI'STENTLY, Adv. abſurdly; un- 
reaſonably; with ſelf contradiction; in a man- 
a oppolite or incompatible with any thing 
elſe. | | 3 
IN coNSOLABLE, Adj. Fr.] not to be 
comforted. ; | ; 
INCONSO'NANCY, S. diſagreement with 
itſelf ; not agreeing in ſound. | 
INCONSPICUOUS, Adj. not to be 
ſeen. © Inconſpicuous bubbles. Boyle, Not 
worth notice, | | 
INCO'NSTANCY, Tinconflance, Fr. in- 
conflantia, Lat. unſteadineſs; a diſpoſition of 
mind continually changing. 
INCO'NSTANT, Adj. [inconflans, Lat.] 
not firm in reſolution; not ſteady in affeftion 
varying in diſpoſition, temper, or conduct; 
often changing, 
INCONSU'MABLE, Adj. not to be 
walked. 7; < 
INCONSU'MPTIBLE, Adi. [of in, and 
conſumptus, Lat. ] not utterly to be deſtroyed or 
waſted by fire, or other means. Inconſump- 
* tile lights. Digby. * 1 
INCONTE'STABLE, Adi. [Fr.] not to 
be diſputed ; admitting no debate. 
INCONTE'STABLY, Adv. in ſo certain 
a manner, as not to admit of doubt or diſ- 
ute, 
INCONTI'SUOUS, Adj. not touching; 
net near. | 5 
INCO NTINENCE, or INCO NTINEN- 
CV, S. ¶ incontinentia, Lat. ] not abſtaiving from 
unlawful deſires; luſt. 
INCO NTINENT, Adj. [incontinens, Lat.] 
unchaſte, or not reſtraining unlawful deſires. 
INCO'NTINENTLY, Adv. unchaſtely; 
without delay; immediately. . Incontinently 
left Madrid.“ Abutb. > 


a 
id 
. 


| 


| unite into one body, 


| 


F 8 * * * 2 n i ade ha * a 
> * 5 4 * # 7 


ISN | 
INCONTROV'RTIBLE, Adj. ſo plain or 
certain as to admit no diſputG. | 
INCONTROVE'RTIBLY, Adv. in a 
manner ſo plain or evident as to admit no diſ- 


pute, : 2 ? 
ENCY, S. unfitneſs, or unſuitableneſs, 
© The Inconvenience, not the unlawfulneſs of 


% 


which cauſes uneaſineſs, or proves an hin- 
drance or obſtacle. 25 E 
INCONVE'NIENT, Adj. [Fr.] diſadvans 
tageous ; unfit ; unſeaſonable, ; 
INCONVE/NIENTLY, Adv. in a marines 
not fit and ſuitable 88 | 
INCONVE'RSIBLE, Adj. reſerved ; not 
inclined to converſation ; not affable, 
INCONVERTIBLE, Adj. not to be al- 
tered or changed, 1 | 
INCONVINCIBLE, Adj. not capable f 
being convinced, or forced to affent to the 
truth of a propoſi.ion, Sc. 8 
 INCONVTNCIBLY, Adv. incapable of be- 
OE SCORPORA'LITY, S. I” 
INCORP 7 » 8. | alt, 
Fr.] not conſiſting of = or 4 FAS 
To INCO'RPORA V. A. [ incorporer, © 
Fr,] to mingle different —— together; 
to join together inſeparably; to form into a 
company, ſociety, or body politic ; to unite or 
aſſociate. ” 8 
N CORPORATE, Adj, not confifting | 
of matter or body; immaterial, United toge- 


ther by charter, applied to ſocieties or com- 


munities. 

IN CORPORATION, S. [Fr.] the union 
of different ingredients; the formation of a 
body politic, or the uniting ſeveral perſons to- 
gether by charter, adoption, union, or aſſocia- 
tion, 

INCORPO'REAL, [Adj. incorporalis, 
Lat.] not canliſting of 1 or my: 


ſpiritual, 


, INCORPOREALLY, Adv. without ; 
ody. 
INCORPORITIETV, S. the quality of 
being void of, or diſtinct from body of 
matter. ; | | 
To INCO*RPSE, V. A. to incorporate, or 
* As he had been in- 
2 * e the brave horſe. Sat. Nog 
in ule. - | | 
INCORRE'CT Adj. not accurate or nicely 
finiſhed; imperfect; fanlty. . 
INCORRE'CTLY, Adv, in a faulty or im. 
perfe & manner. wes N 
INCORRE'CTNESS, 8. the quality of hav- 
ing faults that are not ed. 
INCOR*RIGIBLE, Adj. [Fr] bad beyond 
the power of being made better by correction 3 


erroneous or faulty beyond hope of inſtruction 


or amendment. | . 
INCO RRIGIBLEN ESS, S. the quality ok 
being obſtinately bad. : 


-. 


* 


. - Regree, as to leave no hopes of end- 


ment. 6 a 22 
 . INCORRUPPT, or NOR RUF TED, 
Adj., free from any foulneſs or ſin; of pure 
and honeſt manners; of integrity above the 
power of | bribes, | | | 
. INCORRUPTIBILITY, S. the qua- 

Jity of not - being liable to decay or cor- 

ruption. r 3 

INCORRU'PTIBLE, ne Hae 
accented on the ſecond ſyllable] not capable of 
decay or corruption. | 
INCORRU/PTION, S. [Fr.] a tate free 


1 


beyond the temptation of bribes, 
INCORRU'PTNESS, S. inviolable puri- 
ty; unſhaken integrity; unalterable honeſ- 
ty; freedom from decay, degeneration or 
corruption. a WE 4 
To INCRA'SSATE, v. A. [of in, and 
ecetraſſis, Lat.] to make thick, applied to * 

uors. a SE 
5 INCRASSA'TION, S. the act of making 
* the ſtate of growing thick, applied to 

fluids. 8% TS 

. , Þ.INCRA'SSATIVE, Adj. having the 
power or quality of making thick, applied to 


fluids. | : 
To INCREASE, v. N. [increſco, Lat.] to 

grow more in number, or greater in bulk ; to 
receive addition. 5 - 
INCRE'ASE, S. the ſtate of growing 
more, applied to number; or of growing 
ter, applied to bulk; any thing which 
is added to the original ſtock; gain; pro- 
duce.” - - : 
, INCRE/ASER, S. that which adds to the 
number or bulk of things. e 
___ INCRE'ATED, Adj. not created. 
INCREDIBULITY, S. {incredibiliee, Fr.] 
_ _ of ſurpaſſing, or not being worthy 
O belie REN * : * Sy - 1 

INCREDIBLE, A. [ incredibilis, Lat.] 
ſurpaſſing belief; not worthy of belief. 
INCREDU'LITY, S. [incredulice, Fr.] the 
: ; xn of not believing, notwithſtanding ſuf- 

cient proefs to demand aſſent. * 

INCRE/DULOUS, Adj. [incredulus, Lat.] 
not believing, notwithſtanding arguments ſuf- 
ficient to demand aſſent, 5 5 
INCRE'DULOUSNESS, S. See Incredu- 


CRE” E, Adj. not te be burnt or 

- - conſumed by fire. Theſe incremable pieces. 
Brun. Not in uſe. - : 
© _ .  IN'CREMENT,S, [incrementum, Lat.] the 
a2 ct of V 
uce. ; 
INCREPA'TION, 8. [increpatie, Lat.] 
tze act of chiding for a of „ Repre- 
* henſion and increpatians.“ Hamm, Not in 
uſe, „ r | 


from corruption or decay ; a ſtate of integrity 
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V. A. [imcrafto, Lat.] to cover over with a 
an additional coat of marble, &c, £ 
* INCRU'STATED, Adj. See Incrufted. 
INCRUSTA”TION, S. [Fr. ] the act 
covering a wall, or columns, with a lining or 
coating of marble, pottery, or ſtucko work. 
INCRU'STED, Part. in Architecture, 
applied to walls or columns covered with ſe. 
veral pieces or ſlips of ſome precious marble 
or ſtone. 8 . 
To IN'CUBATE, V,N, [incubatus, of in- 
cubo, Lat.] to ſit upon ; 


act of fitting upon eggs to hatch them. 

IN'CUBUS, S. [Lat. incube, Fr.] in Phy- 
fic, a diſorder, called the night-mare, in 
which the patient cannot ſtir himſelf, but 
with the utmoſt difficulty ; is ſeized with a 
numbnels, ſenſe of weight, with a dread 
of ſuffocation of being ſqueezed to death, 
from ſome þody which ſeems to fall ſuddenly 
upon him, It conſiſts of an inflation of the 
membranes of the ſtomach, which hinders 
the motion of the diaphragm, lungs, pulſe, 
and motion, attended with a ſenſe of weight 
oppreſſing the breath, EE 

To INCU'LCATE, V. A. [inculcatus, of 


quent admonitions; to enforce by conſtant 
and inceſſant repetition, _ Es 
INCULCA'TION. S. the aft of impreſſing 
by. ff r equent admonitions, ' = 
INCU”'LPABLE,.Adj. not to be found fault 
with; free from guilt, | | 
INCU*LPABLY, Adv. in a manner free 
from guilt, * , i | : 
INCU'LT, Adj. Tinculte, Fr.] not culti- 


{ vated or tilled, © Foreſts huge incult,” Thom- 


on. 15 : 

4 INCU/MBENCY, s. [of incembent] the 
5 thing the ſtate of 

or being reſident on, a benefice. 

WNCU-MBENT, Adj. [incumbens, Lat.] 

refting, or lying upon ; impoſed or required 


as a duty, 


| INCUMBENT, S. [incumbens, Lat.] in 


Law, one who is in preſent poſſeſſion of an ec- 


{clefiaftical benefice. 


To INCU'MBER, V. A. [encombrer, Fr.] 
to perplex, embarraſs, or hinder, by any im- 
pediment. Incumber'd with ſome new de- 
lay.” Dryd. x : 


come liable to puniſhment or blame. 
INCUR ABILITY, S. [incurabilice, Fr.] 
impoſſibility of being cured, „ 
INCU'RABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be re- 
moved or cured by any medicine, 0 
INCU'RABLENESS, 8. the fate or qua- 
lity of not admitting any cure. | 
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 INCU'RABLY, Adv, without remly. 


re TNCRU'ST, or INCRU'ST ATY, 


INCUBA'TION, 8. {incubatio, Lat.] the 


inculco, Lat.] to impreſs on the mind by fre- 


. To NCR, V. A. [incurro, Lat. ] to be- 


* 


VVK 


' INCU/RIOUS, Ach. not confidering a thing 


with attention enough to diſcover its latent 
| beauties; having no deſire of ſeeing or know- 
ing any thing new or ſtrange. 
"INCU'RSION, 8. [incurſus, of incurroy 
Lat.] a dangerous attack or aſſault; an in- 
rade or invaſion of a country not amounting 
to a conqueſt. 5 jet 
. INCURVA'TION, S. [incurvatus, of in- 
curvo, Lat.] the act of bending or making 
crooked, An humble bowing the body, ap- 
plied to religious worſhip, | © incurvation and 
« ſacrifice. 4 fleet. 2 
- To. INCU'RVATE, V. A. [incurvatus. 
of incuruo, Lat.] to bend or make crooked. 
INCU/RVITY,S. [iacurvus, Lat.] crook- 
edneſs, or the ſtate of bending inwards, 
„ The incurwity of a dolphin.“ Brown. 
__ INDAGA'TION, 8. a ſearch in order to 
diſcover ſomething-unknown ; the act of trace- 


ing. „„ 
INDAGA'TOR, S, one who endeavours 

to find out a thing by tracing it to its origin, 
ToINDA'RT, V. A. to dart in. More 

te deep will I indart mine eye. Shak, _ 
To IN DE! BT, V. A. to charts with a debt; 
to put under an obligation by conferring a fa- 
vour, . $ 7 i : a _ 
INDE'BTED, Part. under obligation for 
ſome favour received; having received money 
or goods for which a perſon is obliged to pay, 
or give an equivalent. 4 5 
' INDE'CENCY, 8. [indecence, Fr.] any 
thing unbecoming the perſon who commits 
it; an action unbecoming chaſtity or good 

manners. | 8 

. INDE'CENT, Adj. [Fr.] unbecoming a 

perſon's rank or character. | 


INDECENTLV, Adv. in a manner unbe- 


coming a perſon's rank” or character. 
INDECI'DUOUS, Adj. in Botany, not fal- 
ling off or ſhedding. 3 
INDECLITNABLE, Adj. Cindeclinabilit, 
Lat.] in Grammar, not admitting any altera- 
tions in its laſt ſyllable. DE 
INDECO/ROUS, Adj. [indecorus, Lat. ] not 
becoming. 5 | 
INDECO/RUM, S. [Lat.] an action un- 
becoming the rank or character of a perſon. 
INDEED, Adv. really; in truth; without 
doubt. This limitation, indeed, of our au- 
*© thor.” Locke. | : | 
 INDEFA'TIGABLE, Adj. [indefatigatilis, 
Lat.] not exhauſted or wearied by continual 
labour; labouring as if never tired, 
 INDEFA'TIGABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as if never tired by labour. 


INDEFE'ASABLE, or INDEFE/TSABLE, 
Adj. net to be cut off, defeated, of made 
void; irrevocable. - 


INDEFECTIBYLITY, S. [from indefec- 
7iblc] the quality of being ſubject to no decay 
or defeat, wrap SRO E. $4 7 


„ INDELFBERATENESS, 8. 


To INDENT, V. A. 
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INDEFE/CTIBLE; Adj. fof i#, negative, 
and defe&us, Lat.] not liable to decay, defect, 
or failure, OWED 535 | 

INDE'FINITE, Adj. [indefinirus, Lat.] 
not determined, ſettled, limited, or reſtrained; 
In Grammar, not limited or reſtrained to any 
particular time, or circumſtance, _ | 

INDE/FINITELY, Adv. in an 
nate and looſe manner, F ; 

. INDE'FINITUDE; S. a quantity or num- 
ber nat limited by our undefſtanding, but yet 
finite, : | es wr 

INDELVBERATE, or INDELY/BERAT- 
ED, Adj.] [indelibere, Fr.] not premiditat- 
ed; not done with, or after due, conſideration. 
without 


conſideration; raſhneſs; ſuddenneſs. | 
INDE'LIBLE, Adj. | indelible, Fr. indelibilis, | 
Lat.] not to be effaced or blotted out; not to 
be annulled or abrogated, F 
INDE LI CAC, S. want of delicacy; want 
of elegance, ora rigorous obſervance of derency. 
INDELICATE, Adj. wanting decency. 
INDEMNIFICA'TION, S. ſecurity againſt 
any loſs or e reimburſement or repay- 
ment of loſs or penalty. | 
- INDEMNITY, S. [ indeminite, Fr.] ſecuri- 
ty ; or an exemption from puniſhment. 
[of in and dens, 
Lat. ] to for many thing in inequalities, like 4 
row of teeth; to cut in and out like waves. 
Neuterly; to eontract, or bargain. 
INDENT, S. an inequality; a dent of a 
waving ſurface like that of an indenture. 
*© Trent ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep in- 
dent. Shak, _ | 
INDENTATION, S, an indenture or 
waving in any figure. ö 
INDENTURE, S. a covenant; ſo called be- 
cauſe the eounterparts are indented or eut in an 


out, or in a waving manner over each other. 


INDEPE'NDENCE, or INDEPE'NDEN- 
CY, S. 32 Fr.] freedom; a ſtate 
in which a perſon or thing is not controlled 
by, or any ways in the power of, another. 

INDEPENDENT, S. a perſon who in 


religious affairs, holds that every eongregati- 


on is a complete church, ſubject to no ſupe- 
rior anthority. _ r 
INDEPENDENTLV, Adv. without refe- 
rence to, or connexion with, other things. 
 -INDESE/RT, S. want of merit. 
INDESTRU*'CTIBLEF, Adj. impoſſible to 
be deſtroyed, 2 N 3 3 
INDETERMINATE, Adj. indet er mine, 
Fr.] unfixed; not reſtrained or limited to any 
particular time, circumſtance, or meaning. 
INDETE'R MINATELY, Adv. in a looſe, 
vague, uncertain, or unſettled manner. : 
INDETE*R MINED, Adj. not fixed or 
reſtrained to any particular time, cireurgſtance, 
or meaning. YER WE 


INDETERMINA'TION, 8. want of 


| ND: 

flutzon or determination; a tate of uncer- 

tainty, 3 ; | 
INDETO'VION, S. [Fr.] want of ardour 
or zeal in religious worſhip. EN ap tr? 

_ INDEVOU'T, Adj. eee Fr.] not 
religious; not zealous in the performance of 
religious duties. | 
INDEX, S. [Lat.] a diſcoverer or pointer 
out ; the table containing the eontents of a 
book, with the pages where they may be 
found ; a little ſtile, or hand, which points 
to the hour on the globe, or a clock; a 
hand-cut out or painted on a poſt to direct 
travellers the way to any place. In Grammar 
and Printing, the figute of a hand with the 
finger pointing, uſed to denote ſome remark - 
able paſſage in an author, In Arithmetic, a 
| figure which ſhews the number of places of 

an abſolute number of a logarithm, and of 
what nature it is. In Anatomy, the fore- 
finger... « | 

INDEXTE'RITY; S. want of readineſs 
or.handineſs in performing a thing. | 
IN'DIA beyond the Ganges, lies between 
the equator and lat, 30 deg, N. and between 
long. 92 and 106 deg, E. It is bounded by 

'Thibet and Boutan on thè N. by China, Ton- 
quin, and Chochin-China, on the E. by the 
Indian ocean on the S. and by the Hither In- 
dia, the bay of Bengal, and ftreights of Ma- 

lacca, on the W. Its extent from N. to S. 
is about 2026 miles; but its breadth is va- 
rious. | RS 

INDIAN, Adj. [from India] belonging 
to India: Uſed ſubſtantively for a perſon 
born in the Indies, | 

IN'DIA PROPER, or the EAST-IN- 

DIES, was anciently bounded by the coun- 
try of the Sinæ on the W. and S. by the 
Montes Emodi on the N. and by the Montes 
Damafii and the Meander on the E. It had 
alſo the river Indus on the W. and the In- 
dian ſea on the S. into which it runs out by 
two peninſulas, Its preſent boundaries are 
Uſbeck Tartary and Tarbet en the N. another 
Thibet, the kingdoms of Aſem, Ava, and Pe- 
gu, on the E. the bay of Bengal and the Indian 
ocean on the S. and the ſame ocean and Perſia 
on the W. being about 2043 miles long from 
N. to S. and 1412 broad ſrom E. to W. but 
the ſouthern part of the peninſula is not 312 
in breadth. All the countries within this 
extent are ſubject to the Great Mogul, and 
lie between lat. 7 and 40 deg. N. and be- 
tween long. 66 and 95 deg. E. It is often 
called Indoſtan, from the river Indus on its 
weſtern limits; alſo Mogulſtan, from the impe- 
rial family which he now poſſeſſes the throne, 


and deſcended from Tamerlane, a Mogul | 


Tartar, The Emperor Aureng-zeebe con- 
quered Golconda, Viſiapour, and all the 
ſouthern kingdoms of India, in the year 
1685. f / | 


IND 


IN/DICANT, Adi. Tindieant, Lat of l- 


dico, Lat.] to ſhew, diſcover, or point out. 
In Phyſic, to point out a remedy. 2 5 


„ INDICATION, 2. [Fr, raten Lat. 


a mark, token, fign, or ſymptom of ſome- 
thing which is hidden, or not plain of it- 
ſelf; a diſcovery, or information of ſome- 
thing that was not known. In Medicine, a 
ſymptom diſcovering or directing what is to 
be done to cure a diſtemper, 1 

INDI'CATIVE, Adj. [indicativus, Lat.] 
ſhewing, diſcovering, or pointing out. In 
Grammar, the firſt mood of a verb, wherein 
it expreſſes affirmation, denial, donbting, or 
declaring, The Engliſh indicative.is formed in 
moſt of its tenſes after the manner of the 
Saxons, | | ; 


INDI/CATIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as ſhews, declares, diſcovers, or be- 
tokens, 5 | LEE 
IND'ICO, S. a blue ftone brought from 
India, uſed in dying, painting, Cc. 8 
To IND'ICT, V. A. [pronounced indite} 


te charge a perſon with a crime, by a writ- 


ten accuſation, before a judge. | 
INDI'CTMENT, S. a bill, or an accuſa- 
tion for an offence, exhibited unto jurors; a 
bill, or declaration, made in form of law for 
the benefit of the commonwealth. | 
INI'CTION, S. [Fr.] a declaration or 


proclamation. In Chronology, a cycle or re- 


volution of fifteen years, which, when ex- 
pired, begins a new, It was begun in the 


year 313, in commemoration of the great 


victory gained by the emperor Conſtantine 
over Mezentius, | 

INDI'FFERENCE, or INDI'FFEREN- 
CY, [indifference, Fr. indifferent ia, Lat.] free- 
drom from bias or influence; impartiality, 
or freedom from prejudice; want of affec- 
tion; unconcernedneſs. 


INDI'FFERENT, Adj. Fr.] not deter- 


mined to either ſide; unconcerned, or re- 
gardleſs; not having ſuch a difference as 
to oblige us to determine on either fide; nei- 
ther commanded nor forbidden; neither 
good nor bad; paſſable; tolerable, * Very 
« indifferent paper. Addi, 
is ſometimes uſed tidverbially, as, © I am 
<« myſelf indifferent honeſt,” Shak. 
INDI'FFERENTLY, Adr without di- 
ſtinction, or inclining more to one than an- 
other; without wiſh, averſion, or emotion. 


« Fl look on death indifferentiy. Shak, Not 


well; tolerably ; paſlably, 


IN/DIGENCE, IN'DIGENCY, S. [in- 


digence, Fr. indigentia, Lat.] want of the 


comforts of life; poverty. 

INDI'GENOUS, Adj. indigene, Fr. in- 
digena, Lat.] native; originally produced or 
born in a country, 


IN'DIGENT, Adj. [Fr. indigens, Lat.] in 
want of the comforts of life, or of money 


to 


In this ſenſe it 


Io 
to proc them; void; empty; wanting. 


cc, —— of moiſture,” * Bacon. 
'INDIGE'ST, or INDIGE'STED, Adj. 


| [indigefte, | Fr. indj igeftus, Lat.] not ſeparated 


or divided into regular parts; not diſpoſed in 


any order; not formed or brought to matu- 


rity. © That indigeſt project. Shak. Not 
well confidered or methodized. Not con- 
coed or altered ſo as to be fit for ert 


ment, applied to food. 


. INDIGE'STIBLE, Adj. not to be en, 
in the ſtomach, or made fit for nouriſhment, 


applied to food, Not to be methodized,, re- 


duced to order, or added to the improve- 
ments of the mind, applied to ideas or ſen- 


timents. 


INDIGE'STION, S. a diſorder in the ſto- 
mach, whereby it is rendered incapable of al- 
tering the food it contains, ſo as to make it 
fit for nouriſhment, 

IND ION, Adj. [pronounced indine; from 
indigne, Fr.] not worthy or deſerving; bring- 
ing indignity or diſgrace. 4% All indign and 
ec baſe adverſities.”” Shak, Obſolete. 

INDI'GNANT, Adj. [indignans, Lat.] 
inflamed at once with anger and diſdain, 

INDIGNA'TION, S. [Fr. of indignatio, 
Lat.] anger joined with contempt, abhor- 
rence, diſdain, and averſion. 

INDI'GNITY, S. r Fr. indigni- 
tas, Lat.] a reproach ul or diſgraceful ac- 
tion, wherein the rank or character of a 
perſon is diſregarded, and receives a very 
great injury. | 

I'NDIGO, S. See Indice. 

'INDIRE/CT Adi. Fr. indirectus, Lat.] 
not ſtrait, or in a right line. Figuratively, 
round about, or not coming immediately to 
the point; not fair, honeſt, or open. © Indirect 
« dealing.“ Tillotſ. 

INDIRE*CTION, S. a round about man- 
ner of coming to a point; diſhoneſt Prac- 
tice; a ſeeret or oblique artifice or intention 
to deceive, 

INDIRE'CTLY, Adv. without coming at 
once to the point in hand; in an artful, ob- 
lique or round about manner; unfairly ; not 
in an honeſt manner; not rightly, 

INDIRE'CTNESS, S. obliqueneſs; the 


quality of not being in a ſtrait line; unfair- 


neſs. 

INDISCERNIBLE, Adj. not to be per- 
ceived by the eye, or mind. 

INDISCE'RNIBLY, Adv. in a manner 
not to be perceived. 

INDISCE'RPTIBLE, Adj, not capable of 
having its parts ſeparated from each other. 

INDISCERPTIBTLTIT V, S. the quality 
of not being capable of having! its parts ſepa- 
rated, or of being deſtroyed by diſſolution. 

IN DISCO VER, S. the ſtate of not be- 
ing known or diſcovered. © The indiſcovery 
Vol its head.“ Broqwn, Not in uſe. 
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IND 
INDISCREET, Adj. [indiſcret, Fr.] inju- 


dicious 3 imprudent ; raſh ; inconſiderate. 
INDISCREETLY, Adv. without mak-. 


ing a proper choice; without judgment or. 


conſideration ; raſhly, 

INDISCRE'T ION, S. [Fr.] weakneſs of 
conduct; imprudence; 3 inconſideration, or 
want of judgment. 

INDISCRI'MINATE, Adj. [indiſcrimina-, 
tus, Lat.] not carrying any mark of diffe- 
rence z without making any difference or 
diſtinction. g 

INDISCRIMINATELY, Adv, without 
difference or diſtinction. 

INDISPE'NSABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 
forborn, or excuſed ; neceſſary, 

INDISPE'NSABLENESS, 8 . . the ſtate of 
a thing which cannot be excuſed, omitted, or 
ſorborn; neceſſity. 

INDISPE/NSABLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as not to be excuſed by any autho- 
rity ; not to be forborn ; abſolutely waer 


ſary. 
To INDISPOSE, V. A. [ indifpsſer, K r.] 


to make unfit; to make averſe ; to diſorder, 


or make unfit by diſeaſe. To affect with a 


ſight diſorder, applied to health. | 
INDISPO'SEDNESS, S. a ſtate of ane 2. 
neſs, or want of ;inclinati jon; a ſtate of 
health leſſened by a Night diſorder. | 
INDISPOSI'TION, S. [Fr.] a tendency 
to fick neſs, or a ſlight diſorder ; want of in- 
clination ; averſion or diſlike. 
INDISPU'TABLE, Adj, [ſometimes ac- 
cented, together with its derivatives, on the 
ſecond. ſyllable] ſo evident as to admit no 
diſpute or controverſy. 
INDISPUTABLENESS, S. the ſtate of 
being ſo evident as not to admit of diſpute, 
INDISPU'TABLY, Adv. in a manner fo. 
evident as not to admit of diſpute; without, 
oppoſition, , Indi iſputably granted to ſo 
© man Horbell. | 
INDISSO'LVABLE, Adj. not capable of 
having its arts ſeparated from each other. 
& Ind: lvl in water.“ Neroton. Not to 
be broken; binding for ever, applied to 
bonds or contracts. 
INDISSOLLURBTLTry, 8. [indif Iubi- 
lite, Fr.] the ſtate of the particles of a body 
which cohere ſo cloſely as not to be fraud 
INDI'SSOLUBLE, Adj. [Fr. indifſelubi- 


lis, Lat.] not to be ſeparated ; ſtrongly co- 


obliging ;- firm; ' ſtable ; 


* In 


hering; binding; 
not ſubje to change or alteration. . 
te Jifoluble ſtate.“ Thom 
INDISSOLUBLE NESS, $. the quality of 
reſiſting a ſeparation of its parts. 
INDI'SSOLUBLY, Adr. in a manrer 
reſiſting ſeparation; never ceaſing to oblige, 
'INDISTINC'T, Adj. not marked or dif- 
ferent ſo as to be ſeparated or diſcerned 3 
confuſed ; not FEISS exactly. of 
N 2 IRDIS<' 
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| INDISTI/NCTION, S. Want of diſtin- 


guiſhing or perceiving che difference berween 


things; confuſion, or uncertainty. 
INDISTI'NCTLY, Adv. contuledly ; not ; 
£0 be perceived plainly, 
INDISTI'NCT NESS, S. confuſion ; un- 
certainty z obſcurity. 


© INDISTU'RBANCE, S. [in and difur- 


hance] calmneſs ; freedom from -any violent 
emotion; great tranquility, 

INDIVI DUAL, Ad Eh, Fr.] 
ſeparate from others "2 fame eg 
ſingle; not to be divided, 

INDIVIDUAL, S. a fingle perſon, © The 
£ Mice of individuals,” Bacon. 

INDIVIDUALITY, S. ſeparate ar di- 
ſtinct exiſtence, 


1 


'INDIVIDUALLY, / Adv. without any 


diſtinction or difference; 3 numerically, 


individually the very ſame.” Hosker, 


To INDIVIDUATE, V. A. [from indi- 
widuus, Lat.] to diſtinguith from others of 
the ſame ſpecies z make ſingle; to com- 
municate to ſeveral! in a diſtinct or ſeparate 


mann 15 Life i is individuated into infinite 
*£6 numbers. Moore. 


INDIVIDU*ATION, S. that which makes. 


any thing the fame as it was before. 
INDIVIDU TTV, S. the ſtate of being 
an individual; the ſtate of being what one 


Was before; identity. 


INDIVI'NITY, S. want of goodhead or 
divine perfection. 


INDIVISIBFLITY, or INDIVISIBLE- 


NESS, S. [from indivi 5011 the ſtate which 


can adit of no more diviſion. 
. INDIVI'SIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 


e es into more parts; not to be ſeparated 


into ſmaller parts; ſingle. | 

INDIVI'SIBLES, S. in Geometry, thoſe 
indefinitely ſmall elements or particles into 
which bodies may be ultimately reſolved. 

INDO'CIBLE, Adj. not to be taught; 
not capable of receiving inſtruction. 

INDO*CIL, Adj. Tindocili, Fr, indocilis, 
Lat.] not receiving any benefit from, or re- 
garding, inſtruction, 

INDOCFLITY, S. [indecitite;, Fr.] the 
quality of diſregarding or refuſing  inftruc- 
tion. 

To INDOC'TRINATE, v. A, [endoc- 
triner, old Fr.] to inſtruc; or teach. In 


5 vourite.”” Clarend. 


INDQCTRINA'TION, 8. the act of 


teaching, or forming a perſon's principles by} as 
inſtruction. 


INDOLENCE, or IN DOLENCY, 8. 
Lindalentig, Lat.] "freedom from pain or un- 
eafinels ; lazineſs; or a ſtate wheretn a per- 
fon continues inactive without any regard or 


_ attention to any thing he {ces around him, 


iT be firſt ſenſe is 9 lolete, 


_ ** indefrirating his young unexperienced fa- 


IND 
without any regard to what paſſes. 


| one 
IN DOLENTLY, Adv. inactively, and and 
without regard to any thing around one. 


enrich with gifts, either of fortune or nature. 
See Endo. 


flows. © No. indraughts, bays, gulphs.“ 
leigh. An inlet or paſſage inwards. 


& indrenched.” Shak, 


without doubting or ſuſpecting; oertain; 
poſitive. An indubious confidence.” Har 

| INDU'BITABLE, Adj. [indubitable, Fg. 
indubitabilit, Lat.] ſo certain or evident, as 
to admit no doubt or ſuſpicion of its truth. 

INDU'BITABLY, Adv. in a manner ſa 
evident and certain, as to admit no doubt. 

INDUGBITATE, Adj. [indubitatus, Lat.] 
undouhted ; unqueſtioned. 

To n V. A. ¶ induire, Fr. induco, 
Lat.] to perſuade; to prevail on, To offer 
by _ o 
quence drawn from ſeveral particulars, ap- 
plicd to reaſoning. To inculcate or enforce 


inſtance. *© To exprobate their ſtupidity, he 


© dueing his perſonages. Pope. 
lures or perſuades to any 


Lat.] to bring in or introduce. Ceremo- 
*,nies inducted by the Venetians. Sandys, 
This ſenſe is obſolete :---To put into ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of a benefice. | 


its primary ſenſe, introduction, or entrance; 
now obſolete, In Logic, the act of inferring 
a general propofition from ſeveral particular 
ones; a conſequence drawn from ſeveral 


ſeſſion of a benefice to an incumbent. 
| INDU*CTIVE, Adj. contributing, lead- 


cluding. 


veſt ; to communicate or give a quality to; 
as Johnſon obſerves, it is ſometimtes, even 


inden. 
To INDU'LGE, V. A. [ indulgeo, Lat. ] 
to gratify or grant the defires of another as a 


ence, 


| INDULGENCE, or INDU'LGENCY, S, 
[+ 4 455 


1 


N DOoLEN T, Ach. inactive or lazy 3+ 


To IN'DOW, V. A. [of in and douer, 
Fr.] to give a portion to. Figuratively, to 


INDRA'UGHT, S, Ghee indrafft] 
an opening in the laud into which the — | 


To INDRE'NCH, V. A. to "as to 
drown. My hopes lie drown d they lie 
 INDU'BIOUS; Adj. [in and dhe]! 


induction, or by way of conſe- 
by argument; to produce as an argument or 


© enduceth the providence of ftorks,” Brown, 
To bring into view; to introduce. In. 7 


INDU'CEMENT, S. a — which al- 
To INDU- CT, V. A. 17 of 1 ; 


INDU'CTION, S. [Fr. inducrio, Lat.] in 


propoſitions, In Law, the act of giving poſ- 


ing or perſuaſive ; capable of inferring or in⸗ 


To INDV, V. A. [induo, Lat.] to in- 


by good writers, confounded with endow, or | 


favour; to favour or foſter ; to give indul- 


pliance, and fond gratification ; 3 without ſe- 


manual labour, bufineſs, or ſtudy. 
_. INDU'STRIOUSLY, . Adv. with con- 
ſtant and intenſe application of mind, or ex- 


and affiduity, ** Induftriouſly \ attempted.” 


| Lat.] diligence; con 


MN _guag ge. 


Vubich can produce no effect. 


ſufficient to produce i its proper effect; weak; 
without power, or operating in vain. 


INE 
ence, Fr.] compliance with, Or grant- 
ing the defires and requeſts of others through f. 


fondneſs; forbearance, or connivance 5 
faults ; a favour granted. 


In the Romiſh 
church, the remiſſion of puniſhment due to 
a fin, granted by the charch, and ſuppoſed 
to ſave the finner from purgatory. 
INDULGENT, Adj. [ir Agen, Lat.] 
— ntle; complying with the requeſts, 
—_—_ the defires of another, through 
ſondnelſt z mild, or favourable. 
INDU'LGENTLY, Adv. with kind com- 


verity or cenſure, 

INDU LT, or INDU'LTO, S. [Ital. and 
Fr.] a ſpecial favour or privilege granted ei- 
there a community, or private perſon, by 
the pope's bull, by which they are licenſed 
to do or obtain omething contrary to the 
common laws. In Commerce, an impoſt 
laid by the king of Spain on goods imported 
by the galleons. - 

To INDURATE, V. N. [induratus, of 
induro, Lat.] to grow hard. an to 
malke hard. 

INDURA'TION, S. the ſtate of growing 
mn the act of making hard; hardneſs of 

eart, 

INDU'STRIOUS, Adj. Tindufrieus, Fr. 
of induſtrius, Lat.] active and . in 


erciſe of body; with great care, diligence, 


Bacon. 

IN DU STR, 8. 22 Fr. indu | 
t application o the 

mind, or exerciſe of the body. 

To INE'BRIATE, V. A. [inebriatus; 
Lat.] to make a perſon drunk with ſtrong 
liquors. . Figuratively, to intaxicate with 

n grandeur, of ſucceſs. 

INEBRTA*TION, S. drunkenneſs. 

7 INEFFABLLITY, S. [of ineffab]e] the 
quality of being beyond the power of lan- 


INE'FFABLE, Adj. [Fr. of ineffabilis, 
Lat, not to be ſpoken, uttered, or expete 

d 

INE'FFABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner; 
or in ſo high a degree, as not to be expreſſed 
by words. 
| ” INEFFECTIVE, Adj. Fineffearif] that 


INEFFE'CTUAL, Adj, not to have power 


INEFFE'/CTUALLY, Adv. 
ſe; without effect. | 
INEFFE' CTUALNESS, S, want of 

er to procure its proper effect. 


to no pur- 


INE 


> ax, Lat.] le to produce any - of 
sj weak; * eʒ acting to no purpoſe. 
INE“ FF ICACY, S. want of power to pro- 
duce an effect; the quality of operating in 
vain, or to no purpoſe. 5 
INE LEGANCE, or IN E'LEGANCY * 
[from igelegant] meanneſs; want of addreſs, 
INE'LEGANT, Adj. 1 Lat.] c 
not nice; mean; deſpica 

INE'LOQUENT, Adj. not ſpeaking with 
eaſe, volubility, or the flowers of rhetorie 5 
not perſuaſive. _ 

INE'PT, Adj. [ineptus, Lat.] unfit, or 
unſhitable to any end or purpoſe ; uſeleſs 3 3 
trifling; fooliſh, ä 
INE'PTLY, Adv. in a trifling manner; 
unſuitably or fooliſhly. - 

»*INE'PTITUDE, S. [from ineptus, Lat.] 
——_ or unſuitableneſs to any purpoſe or 
e 

INEQUA'LITY, S. [inegalite, Fr.] the 
difference between two or more things com- 
[pared together; diſpragagtion to any.office, 
ſtate, or purpoſe; difference of rank or ſta- 
tion. 

INERRABLLITY, s. [from Trrrable] 
the quality of not being ſubject to error, 
INE'RRABLE, Adj. not Aae to error 
or miſtake. 

5 INE'RRABLENESS S. the quality of not 
being liable to err. 

INE'RRABLY, Adv, without poſſibility 
of erring ; infallibly. 

INERRINGLY, Adv. without error miſ- 
take, or diviation, either from truth or right. 
IN'ERT, Adj. Liner, Lat.] dull; mo- 

, |tionleſs-; moving with difficulty; ſluggiſn. 
INE RTLV, Adv. ſluggiſhly; or dully. 
INE'STIMABLE, Adv. [ineftlimable Fr.] 
ſo valuable as not to be rated; exceeding * 
price. : 
INEVITABTLIT V, S. che quality of not 
being, poſſibile to be avoided. 

INE'VITABLE, Adj. [Fr. inevicabilis, 
Lat.] not to be eſcaped or avoided. 

INEXCU'SABLENESS, S. enormity of 
crime beyond forgiveneſs or palliation. 

INEXCU'SABLE, Adj. Fr. inexcuſabilis, 
Lat.] not to be excuſed; or not palliatable 
by apology. | 

INEXHA'LABLE;, Aj. that which can= 
not be evaporated, or "conſumed i in vapours, 

INEXHAU'STED, Adj. not emptied 
not ſpent, 

INEXHAU'STIBLE, Adj. nat ta be 
emptied or drawn all out; not to be entirely 
ſpent. 

INEXI'ST ENT, Adj. not having being; | 
not to be found in nature. 

INEXI'STENCE, S. want of being, or 
exiſtence. 

INE'XOR ABLE, Adj. [Fr. from inexo- 


INEX: - 


INEFFICA'CIOUS, Adi. firefi-ace, Fr. 
5 


| 


rabilis, Lat,] not to be moved by entreaty. 


| 
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-INEXPE/DIENCE, or IN EX PE DIEN- 
CY, S. want of fitneſs or propriety ; un- 
ſuitableneſs to time, place, or circumſtance, 
' INEXPE'DIENT, Adj. improper; un- 
neceſlary, or not productive of any advan- 


tage, 8 
IN EXPERIENCE, S. [Fr.] want of ex- 
perience; without ſufficient knowledge. | 
INEXPE/RIENCEN, Adj, [from inex- 
perience] not having perſonally tried, or had 
experience of,  * AS 
INEXPE'RT, Adj. [inexpertus, Lat.] un- 
Kilful for want of cuſtom or uſe. ; 
 INE'XPIABLE, Adj. [Fr. inexpietilis, 
Lat, F not to be atoned or made amends for; 
not to be pacified or recanciled by atonement. 
INE'XPIABLY, Adv. to a degree beyond 
atonement, - ” 
_INE'XPLEABLY, Adv. inſatiably; in 
fuch a manner as not to be ſatisfied, © In- 
& expleably covetous. Sandys, * 
| INE'XÞ 
cult as not to be explained. | 
.  INE'XPLICABLY, Adu in a manner 
not to be made plainer. | 
 INEXPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. not to be told, 
uttered, or conveyed by words. =: 56F 
- INEXPRE'SSIBLY, Adv. in a manner 
not to be uttered or conveyed by words, 
_ © INEXPU*GNABLE, Adj. [Fr. inexpug- 
nabilis, Lat.] not to be taken by aſſault; not 
to be ſubdued, © An inexpugnasle appetite,” 


Ray. 

| INEXTI'N GUISHABLE, Adi. not tobe 
quenched, applied to fire, Not to be ſatis- 
ked, applied to defies, | 

INE'XTRICABLE, Adj. [Fr. inextrica- 
Bilis, Lat.] not to be diſintangled; not to be 
explained or cleared from obſcurity. 

INE XTRICABLV, Adj. in a manner not 
to be explained; not to be diſintangled. 

To INE'VE, V. N. [of is and cye] to in- 
oculate, by inſerting the bud of one tree in- 
to the ſtock of another. 

INFA'LLIBILITY, or INFA'LLIBLE- 
NESS. S. [infallibilize, Fr.] the quality of 
not being ſubject to be deceived or miſtaken. 
- INFA'LLIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] incapable of 
being miſtaken or deceived. Certain, or 
never failing, applied to medicine. 

INFA'LLIBLY, Adv. without danger of 
deceit, or poſſibility of being miſtaken z cer- 
tainly, . 

To IN FAME, V. A. [infamer; Fr. infa- 
mo, Lat.] to defame; to cenſure publickly 
for the commiſſion of a crime. 

IN'FAMOUS, Adj. {infame, infamant, 
Fr. infamis, Lat.] notorious, or publickly 
branded with gnilt ; of a bad character. 

IN'FAMOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to be known to be guilty of 2 crime or 
miſdemeanor; ſtamefully ; ſcandelouſſy. 


IN'FAMOUSKESS, or IN'FAMY, s. 


LICABLE, Adj. r.] ſo dif- 


. 


proaen. a bg . 

- IN'FANCY, S. [infantja; Lat.] the firſt 
part of life, exten naturaliſts to ſeven 
years, but by lawyers to twenty-one, Fi- 
PP the beginning or firſt riſe of an 
thing. | 5 


privilege or liberty granted to lords of cer - 


tain manors, to judge any thief taken within 


their fee. : 4 
IN*'FANT, S. [Fr. infans, Lat.] by Na- 


turaliſts, a child from its birth to its ſeventk 
year, but by Lawyers ſo called till its one and 


twentieth. 


INFANNTA, S. [span.] a title of he- 
nour given a princeſs of the royal blood in 


Spain or Portugal, 


kings of Spain or Portugal, AE 
INFA*'NTICIDE, S. [Fr. infanticidium, 
Lat.] the Naughter or maſſacre of infants, 
applied to that committed by Herod, 
INFA'NTILE, Adj. [infantilis, Lat.] be- 
longing to the ſtate of an infant. wh 


41N'FANTRY, S. [infanterie, Fr.] the 


foot ſoldiers of an army. 
INFAR'CTION, S. ſin and farcio, Lat. 


to ſtuft] a ſtuffing, In Medicine, a conſti- 


pation, 8 
To INFA'TUATE, V. A. 8 

of infatuo, Lat.] to make fooliſh; to de- 

prive of underſtanding. 


fooliſh, or depriving of underſtanding. 


INFEASIBLE, Adj. not to be performed 


or praCtiſed. . | 
To INFECT, V. A. ¶infecter, Fr. infec- 
tus, of inficio, Lat.] to diſorder by ſome 
noxious qualities; to corrupt with bad inſi- 
nuations, N 6 
INFE'CTION, S. [Fr. infe#is, Lat.] the 
communication of a diſeaſe by means of ef- 
fluvia or particles, which fly from diſtemper= 


ſons had from whence they exhaled; a 
plague. 


INFE'CTIOUSLY, Adv, operating by 
infection. = | 
+» NNYE*CTIQUSNESS, S. the quality of 
communicating diſtempers by noxious qua- 
lities, or unwholeſome effluvia. - ; 

INFE'CTIVE, Adj. having the power of 
cauſing diſtempers by noxious qualities or va- 
pour. p 


INrr . 


truitful; barren, 


; 


[inf Fr. infamia, Lat.] loſs of cha- 
racter by crimes; diſgrace z diſcredit; ro- 


INFA'NGTHEF, HINGF'ANTHEFT, 
or INFA'NTHEFT, S. [of in fangen, Sax. 
to catch, and rheof, Sax. a thief] in Law, a 


INFANTE, S. [Span.] a ſon of | the 


INFATUA'TION, s. the act of making 


ed bodies, and mixing with the juices of 
others, cauſe the ſame diſorders as the per- 


' INFECTIOUS, Adj. cauſing diſtempers 


| by ſome noxious quality or effluvia. 


INF ECU Nb, Adi. [in/ecurdes, Lat.] un- 


happineſs. a 
i, 


Lat.] in Law, the act of puttinga perſonin to 


an 


of a power to produce its like. 

INFELI CIT V, S. { infeicite, Fr. infelicitas, 
Lat.] a ftate deftitute of all the comforts 
and pleaſures to render life agreeable 3 un- 


o INFER, V. A. [inferer, Fr, infero, 
Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, to bring on. 
« Vomits infer ſome ſmall detriment,” 
Harvey, In Logic, to draw in another pro- 
poſition as true, by virtue of one already laid 
down as true, = 
IN'FERENCE, S. [Fr.] in Logic, a con- 
clufion drawn from previous arguments or 
ropoſitions. OH 
 INFE'RIBLE, Adj. deducible from pro- 
poſitions which went before. 7 
INFERIOR, Adj. lower in place, ſtatio 
condition of life, value, or excellency ; ſub- 
ordinate, ,** A thouſand inferior and parti- 
« cular propoſitions.” Watts, 
' INFE'RIOR, S. one in a lower rank or 
ſtation than another. 
. INFERIO'RITY, S. [infericrits, Fr.] a 
lower ſtate of dignity, worth, or excellence, 
INFE'RNAL, Adj. [Fr. infernus, Lat.] 
belonging to hell. Infernai ſtone, in Medicine, 
is a very powerful cauſtic prepared from an 
evaporated ſolution of filver, or cryſtals of ſilver. 
INFERTILE, Adj. [Fr.] not producing 
or yielding any thing; unfruitful z barren, 
INFERTILITY, S. [infertilire, Fr.] un- 
fruitfulneſs; barrenneſs; want of power to 
produce. 5 a info 70 
To INFE'ST, V. A. [infefer, Fr. infeſto, 
Lat.] to harraſs, trouble, or plague, if 1 
INFESTIVIT V, S. want of cheerfulneſs. 
INFEUDA'TION, 8. ſin and fexdam, 


poſſeſſion of a fee or eſtate. 
IN FIDEL, S. [ſinfidelle, Fr. _—_— 
Lat.] one who rejects or will not aſſent to 
the truth of revelation, or the great princi- 
ples of religion. n | 
INFIDELITY, S. [infidelite, Fr. infideli- 
tat, Lat.] want of faith or reliance in Provi- 
dence ; diſbelief of Chriſtianity; treachery or 
violation of one's fidelity, © The infidelities 
© between the two ſexes. Specr̃ator. 
INFINITE, Adj. [irfniius, Lat.] hav- 
ing no bounds or limits. Perfect, fo as to ad- 
mit of no defect or addition, applied to the 
divine attributes Infinitely or very large, 
uſed in common diſcourſe. "NF - 
IN'FINITELY, Adv. without limits or 
| bounds, 
IN'FINITENESS, S. the quality of ad- 
mitting no bounds or limits. | 
INFINETE'SSIMAL, Adj. that which is 
infinitely divided. 23 8 
INFINTTE'SSIMAL, S. that which 1s leſs 
than any aſſignable quality, called likewiſe a 
Huxi enn \ | | 


iInF 


© INFECUNDITY, 8. barrenneſs ; want | "INFINITIVE, Adj. [infnitlf, V+. it. 


1e, Lat.] in Grammar, applied to a mood, 
which denotes no preciſe time, nor deter- 
mines the number of perſons of which any 
thing is affirmed, but expreſſes things in a 
looſe indefinite manner, ; 
INFI/NITUDE, S. any thing which has 
no bounds or limits; an inconceivable num- 
ber, | 2 
INFI'NITY, S. this word is talcen in two 
ſenſes intirely different, i. e. in a poſitive and 
a negative one. Poſitive infinity, is a quality 
of being perfect in itſelf, or capable of re- 
ceiving no addition, and is properly applied 
to the divine attributes or eſſence. Negative 
infinity, is the quality of being boundleſs, un- 
limited, or endleſs. 

INFIRM, Adj. * Fr. infirmas, Lat.] 
depri ved of natural ſtrength by age or fick- 
neſs. Irreſolute, applied to the mind. Ju- 
« firm of purpoſe.” Shak, Not fit to ſup- 
port; not folid. © On infirm ground. South. 
INFIRMARY, S, [infirmerie, Fr.] a 
place where lodging and board are provided 
for ſick and wounded perſons. x 
INFTRMITT V, S. [infirmite, Fr.] weak- 
neſs of ſex, age, temper, mind, or body. 

INFI'RMNESS, S. want of ſtrength ap- 
plied to argument, underſtanding, or body. 

To INFIUX, V. A. [infixus, from infings, 
Lat.] to drive or faſten in. 

To INFL*AME, V. A. [inflanmo, Lat. 

to kindle or ſet bodies on rl F — 5 
to excite or kindle deſire; to magnify a per- 
ſon's faults, © An enemy inflames his 
* crimes.” Addiſ. To provoke or irritate, 
applied to the paſſions, In Medicine, to grow 
hot, angry, and painful by obſtructed matter, 

INFLA MER, S. the thing or perſon that 
cauſes a painful ſenſation of heat in any part 
of the body; one that promotes quarrels, or 
ſets friends at variance. | 

INFLAMMABILITY, S. from inflam- 
mable] the quality of catching fire. The qua- 
lity of cauſing a painful ſenſation of heat, 
applied to obſtructed matter in animal bo- 
dies. The quality of exciting the deſires, oc 
warming the paſſions, applied to the mind. 

INFLAMMABLE, Adj. eaſy to be ſet on 
fire; capable of exciting the paſſions; or ir- 
ritating the humours in an animal body. 

INELAM'MABLENESS, S. the quality 
of eaſily catching fire; the quality of being 
eaſily excited or provoked. : 

INFLAMMA'TION, S. Fr. eee io, 
Lat. ] the act of ſetting on A the ſtate o 
being in flame. In Surgery, applied to that 
ſenſation of heat ariſing from obſtructed blood 
or matter which crouds in a greater quantity | 
to any particular part, and gives. it a greater 
colour and heat than uſual, The act of en- 
citing any paſſion, deſire, or fervour to the 
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INFLA'MMATORY, Adi. having the 
power of er an inflammation, applied 
to the fluĩds of the dody. Having a tenden- 


cy to alienate the minds of ſubjects, or cauſe 
an inſurrection in a ſtate. 


To INFLA'TE, V. A. [inflatus, Lat.] to 


| Fell with wind z to fill or puff up with 


breath. Figuratively, to ſwell or puff up with 
ride. | | 
b INFLA'TION, S. the ſtate of being 


ſwelled with wind. 


To INFLE CT. v. A. [infleto, Lat.] to 
bend from a ſtrait line. Refracted or in- 


cc flefied.” Newt. To change or vary. In 


Grammar, to vary or alter the terminations 
of a word; to decline. 1 5 9 80 
INFLECTION, S. the act of bending; 
the act of turning or changing the direction 
of motion. A modulation, or change from 
high to low, applied to the voice. The va- 
riation or change of the endings of a word, 
applied to Grammar. — | 
INFLEC'TIVE, Adj. having the power of 


| bending, C 


 INFLEXIBULITY, or INFLE'XIBLE- 


__ NESS, S. [inflexibilize, Fr.] ſtiffneſs, or the 
quality of reſiſting any attempt; a temper or 
_ diſpoſition of mind not to be altered by 
. prayers, entreaties, promiſes, or threatnings. 


' INFLE'XIBLE, Adj. [Fr. inflexibilis, 
Lat.] not to be bent or made crooked ; 
not be changed or altered; not to be prevail- 
ed on. | 


_ INFLE'XNIBLY, Adv. without any ceſſa- 


tion, or remiſſion; without being prevailed 
on to change or alter. 


* To INFLICT, V. A. [infliffus, from in- 
Figo, Lat. infliger, Fr.] to puniſh, or impoſe 


on as a puniſhment. | 

INFLI'CTER, S. he that puniſhes. © 
+ INFLI'CTION, S. the act of uſing pu- 
niſhments; the puniſhment impoſed. 

_ INFLYCTIVE, Adj. [Fr.] executed or 
impoſed on as a puniſhment, . 

IN FLUENCE, S. [from influentia, Lat.] 
the power of celeſtial bodies or ſtars, operat- 
ing on human minds and affairs; any power 
which aQs on the mind, and bĩaſſes or directs 
it, $5 5 | 5 

To IN FLUENCE, V. A. to act upon ſo 
as to impel, direct, or modify; to operate 
on the mind, ſo as to bias or direct it to any 
particular end or action. 5 

IN FLUENT, Adj. [influens, Lat.] exert- 
ing influence or impulſive power. _ 

IN'FLUX, S. [influxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing into any thing. Infuſion, applied to 
knowledge. 5 
[ T6 INFOLD, V. A. to wrap; to ſur- 
round with the arms folded over each other ; 
to embrace. ; | 
To INFOEIATE, V. A. [of in and fo- 


by. 


lium, Lat.] to cover with leaves. Long 


1 


INF. 


© about him. Howel, Seldom uſed. 


formo, Lat.] to animate; to actuate with a 
ſoul or vital power; to inſtruct; to ſupply 
with new knowledge. In Law, to bring a 
charge or accuſation, agairiſt. a perſon, uſed 
with againſt, and is generally applied to the 
diſcoveries made by an accomplice. / Neu- 


terly, to give intelligence, or to diſcover a 


crime, ; * 
INFO RMAL, Adj. offering an accuſati- 
on or the diſcovery of a crime. The poor 
©. informal women. Shak. Not in uſe. 
covers or gives intelligence of a crime, or 
other matter; one who offers or exhibits an 
accuſation. TE ud 0 | 
INFORMATION, S. [ir tio, Lat.] 


intelligence, or inſtruction; the act of com- 


municating ſomething unknown before. In 
Law, the diſcovery of a crime, or the charge 
or accuſation brought againft a perſon. - 


gence, or communicates new knowledge to 
the mind; one who diſcovers the crimes- or 
offences of another before a magiſtrate,” 
INFO'RMIDABLE, Adj. [of in and 
| formidabilis, Lat.] not to . be. feared or 
dreaded, „ | 
INFO'RMITY, S. [informis, Lat.] want 
of ſhape or form. „ 
INFORM Os, Adj. [informe, Fr. in- 
ee Lat.] ſhapeleſs; of no regular 
orm. 0 £ 3 FER 
INFO'RTUNATE, Adj. [Fr. infortunatus, 
Lat. See Unfortunatę] not ſucceeding in 
one's deſigns or e tions; unſucceſsful, 
or unhappy. 5 
To INFR'ACT, V. A. [infrafus, of in- 
Fringo, Lat.] to break, or interrupt. With 
« wild infrafed courſe,” Thomſon. 
INFRA'CTION, S. [infrattio, Lat. ] the 
act of breaking, or violating. | 
„nnn Adj. not to be bro- 


Nn. A 7 — 5 i 
INFRE'QUENCY, S. [infrequentia, Lat.] 


uncommonneſs; . rarity, applied to things 
which ſeldom happen, or are ſeldom heard, 
ſeen, or done. | a 

INFRE'QUENT, Adj. rare; ſeldom hap- 
pening. * . 

To INFRI'GIDATE, V. A. [of in and 
Frigidus, Lat.] to chill or make cold. 
© Whoſe coldneſs did not infrigidate. Boyle 
Not in uſe. | 1 7 

To INFRI'NGE, V. A. [infringo, Lat.] 


to violate or break, applied to laws or con- 


tracts. To deſtroy, or hindert. All that 


& may infringe, delight.” Waller, - 
'- INFRINGEMENT, S. the act of violat- 
ing or breaking laws or treaties. 


INFRTNGER, S. he that acts . | 


4 


” - 


852 law or treaty. | 


© may his fruitful vine infoliate and elaſp 


INFO'RMANT, S. [Fr.] one who giſ-. | 


INFO'RMER, S. one who gives intelli- 


to inſtil; to inſpire; to animate; to inffu- 


of pouring in; the act of inſtilling or 


derate warmth; alſo the liquor: made by 8 


in an harveſt. 


nat io, Lat.] the act df ub 


the „ 


eo RATE, Adi. {of in and uria, 
+4 enraged ; ra 8 4 ip 


To INFU'SE, V. A. [infuſer, Fr. infeſus, | 


from infundo, Lat] to pour in. Figuratively, 


ence, applied to the mind. Infuſed with a 

e fortitude from heaven.“ Shak. In Medi- 

cine, to ſteep or ſoak in any liquor with a 
ntle heat, 

INFU'SIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
inſtilled, communicated, or inſpired, applied 
to the mind, Incapable of being melted or 
diſſolved, applied to bodies. 

INFU'SION, S. Lie, Lat.] the act 


inſpiring. In. Phyſic, the act of. ſteep- 
ing ingredients in any liquor with a mo- 


ing ingredients. ds 
INFU'SIVE, Adj. having a power of ani- 
mating or influencing, © The infuſive force 
« of ſpring 6n man. "" Thomſon. 
INGA*THERING, S. the act of getting 


INGE, in the names of places ſignifies a 


gold and ſilver. 


= 


INH 


cluding in the ſtomach, << Daily Een 6 07 


« milk.“ Har 


without honour; fame, or glory. 
 INGLO'RIOUSLY, Adv. noj reputably 


diſhonourably ; ; in a megn mann 
. IN'GOT, S. [ing 4 Fr. from ingtpotteng 


Belz, * maſs of m 


ToINGRA F, V. A. to propagate trees by 
grafting; to plant the ſprig of one tree in 


the ſtock of anotlier, To fix deep or Tettle, 4 


applied to the mind. 
INGR A'FMENT, 8. the act of inferilng 


the ſprig of one tree into the ſtock of ano- 


ther; the ſprig ingraffed. 

IN GRA“ 1E, or INGRA'TEFUL, Adv, 
[ingrat, Fr, ingratus, Lat.] not acknows- 
ledging favours received, or returning 


thanks, for them. Udpleaſing or diſagree- 
able, applicd to any 200 which aftects the 


ſenſes. 
To INGR A'TI ATE, V ap, [in and gra- 
tia, Lat.] to creep into a perſon” $ favour. 


inſenſible to favours received; and ſometimes 


meadow, from ing, Sax. 

To INGE'MI TATE, V. A. [ingemino, 
Lat.] to double the ſame thing over again; 
to repeat. | 


INGE'MINATION, $ S. fof in And geni- 


the ſame thing. 
To IN GEN DER, V. A. [engendrer, Fr.] 


to beget, produce, or breed. See Engender. 


INGE NDERER, S. he that begets. 
INGE NERATE, or INGE'NER ATED, 
Adj. ingeneratus, Lat.] born or bred with, 
or within a perſon, | 

INGENIOUS, Adj. [ingenieux, Fr, inge- 
nieſus, Lat.] having ſenſe to invent, or execute 
in a ſkilful manner. 

INGE"NIOU SLY, Adv. in a manner that 


diſcovers great invention, {kills and art. 
INGE'NIQUSNESS, S. ſtrength of ima- | 


gination to invent, and dexterity to execute, * 
 INGE'NITE, Adj. Uingenitus, Lat.] born 
with one; implanted z or innate, 

INGENu- ITY, S. ( ingenuite, Fr.] acute 
neſs of mind in invention, and {kill or art in 
executing. 

INGE NUOUS, Adj. [ingenurs, Lit ] ha- 
ving candour, openneſs, or incerity of mind 3 
free from diſſimulation. 

INGE/NUOUSLY, Adv. in an open, fair, | 
candid, and und iſlembled manner. 

INGE'NUOUSNESS, S. candour; free- 
dom from diimulation,” | 

I'NGENY, S. [ingeniums Lat.] genius, 
goodneſs of underRanding, or reaqineſs of in- 
vention. 

To INGE'ST, v. A. [ingeſtus, Lat.] to 

caſt or include in the ſtomach. 


INGE'STION, 8. e caſting, or in- 


25 


applied to the retribution or returning evil for 
good. * 
| INGREDIENT, 8. [ingrediens, Lat. ] 


that which makes up. a cempoſition : gene- 


ng or repeating trally applied to ſimples in medicine, 
INGRE'SS, S. [ ingres, Fr. ingreſſus, Lat. ] 


enfrance, the "a or l of going into 4 
lace. 

|* TNGRT'SSION, 8. fingrefſey Lat.] the 
act of entering. 

To INGRO'SS, V. A. See Engrefs... 
IN'GUINAL, Adj. [of inguen, Lat.] 
belonging to, or fituated In the groin. 

To IN GULF, or IN GU LPH, V. A. to 


j {wallow up in a deep cavity; to caſt into a 


gulf or abyſs. We ingulf ourſelves into 
ec aſſured dan nger.”” Haywv. 

To INGU RGITATE, V.A. [ingurgi= 
tatus, of ingurgito, Lat.] to ſwallow down. 
Wants authority. 
"INGURGITA'TION,. S. the act of 


ſwallowing, rapactouſly. 


unſkilful; vnready ;. unfit ; unqualified. 

To INHABIT, 'V. A. [in and Balito, 
Lat.] to dwell in; to poflefs as an inhabirant. 
INHA'BITABLE, Adj. capable of afford- 


© þabitable plants. Locke. Not habitable z 
from inbobitable, Fr. 


Shak, Not uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 


reſides for a time in à place. 


the te of nt Wight . 


9 / 1 


INGLO/RIOUS, Adi. [inghriue Lat. 


generally applied 8 


» .INGRA' TITUDE, S. the vice of being 


INHA*FILE, Adj. Fr. inhabilis, Lat.] 


ing or fit for habitation” © Syſtems. of in- 


„ The frozen 71 K | 
„ of the A! pS--or other ground inbabitable. 


INHA'BITANT, S. one who - dwells. or 


INHABTITA“TION S. a houſe or dwel- 
| ling 1 the act of dwelling in a place 


N e 


e 


r n ' 
F N ; 7 


: See Inhoſpitableneſs. 


„„ 
a aa S. one who dwells in à 
place. : TRA rn 

To INHALE, V. A. to draw in with the 
air or one's breattg. e 

INHARMO'NIOUS, Adj. not harmoni- 
ous, "muſical, or of an agreeable ſound, 

To INHEA*RSE, V. A. to incloſe in an 
hearſe, or funeral monument. bo: ol 
 INHE'RENT, Adj. ¶ inbærrent, Lat. ] exiſt- 
ing inſeparably in ſomething ; innate, or in- 


orn. ; 
To INHE RE, V. A. ſinbereo, Lat.] to 
- exiſt in ſomething elſe, *' | 
To INHERIT, V. A. [enberiter, Fr.] to 
poſſeſs by right of ſucceſſion from another. 
Figuratively, to gain poſſeſſion; to poſſeſs or 
enjoy. : 
_ INHERITANCE, S. any thing which a 
perſon poſſeſſes or ſucceeds to as the next of | 
blood, or heir; poſſeſſion or enjoyment. 
The inheritance of their loves. Shak; The 
poſſeſſion of what belonged to a parent, or 
other relation, after their death. 
INHE*RITOR, S. an heir, or one who 
Tucceeds to what another enjoyed, after his 
deach. 1 | 5 
INHERITRESS, S. a woman who ſuc- 
ceeds to the poſſeſſions of a relation after his 
death. 5 
INHE*RIT RIX, S. an heireſs. | 
INHE'SION, S. [inbefo, Lat.] the ex- 


 Iſting in ſomething... 


To. INHIT BIT, V. A. ſinhibitus, of inbi- 
Seo, Lat. inbiber, Fr.] to reſtrain, hinder, 
repreſs, or check, applied to power. To for- 
bid, applied to laws. I 
INHIBI'TION, S. [Fr. inhibitio, Lat.] a 
prohibition. In Commerce, an embargo, In 
Law, 2 writ from a ſuperior to an inferior 
court, forbidding a judge to proceed in the 
cauſe depending before him. 
- To INHO'LD, V. A. to contain in it- 
ſelf.” .** The ſun inboldeth.”” Raleigh. Not in 
uſe. | | 
 INHO'SPITABLE, Adj. [in, and Boſpita- 
Ble] atfording ns entertainment or kindneſs 
to ſtrangers. | 


INHO'SPITABLENESS, S. want of | 


courteſy, kindneſs, or civility to . ſtrangers. 
INHO'SPITABLY, Adv. in a manner 
not kind to ſtrangers. | 
INHOSPITA'LITY, S. [inboſpitalite,Fr.] 


INHU'MAN, Adj. [inbumain, Fr. inbu- 
manus, Lat.] wanting the kind, benevolent, 
and ſocial affections which adorn and ſupport 
our ſpecies; ſavage; cruel ; without compaſ- 
ſion Y ; : 
INHUMA'NITY,. S. [inbumanite, Fr.] 
want of the kind, benevolent, compaſſionate, 
and ſocial affections; cruelty ; barbarity. 

INHUMANLY, Adv. ina manner in- 


8 confiſtent with kindneſs, compaſſion, chari- 


[inbumer, Fr. bumatus, of humo, Lat. ] to inter, 

bury, or put under the ground,  * 

To INJECT;, V. A. [injefus, of injicio, 

Lat.] to throw or dart in; to caſt or 

on. © Mound inja on mound,” Pope. In 

ſtance, into the veſſels of the body, _ 
INJE'CTION, 8. ſinjeXio, Lat.] the at 


by a ſyringe or other inſtrument. In Surge- 
ry, the act of filling the veſſels of a body 


with wax, or other ſubſtance, to ſhew their 


ſhapes and ramifications | 
INIMITABILITY, S. [from inimitable] 
of not being to be imitated, 


copied. | , 
INI'MITABLY, ; Adv, in a, manner not 
to be imitated, | 


To INJOIN, v. A. [erjoindre, Fr. in- 
Junge, Lat.] to command or enforce by ſupe- 


rior authority. 3 

INI'QUITOUS, Adj. [inigue, Fr. from 
iniquity] inconſiſtent with juſtice or honeſty ; 
wicked, e 


INI'QUITY, S. ſiniquite, Fr. iniquitas, 


Lat.] oppoſition tp, ot breach of the laws 


of juſtice and and honeſty, - Sin, applied to 
the divine laws, A WFP 
INI'TIAL, Adj. [Fr. initialis, Lat, from 
initium] placed at the beginning, applied to 
letters. Beginning or inapient ;. not com- 
plete, or perfect; introductory to. 
To INI“TTIATE, V. A. [initiatus, of ini- 
tio, Lat. initier, Fr.] to enter; to inſtruct 
in the firſt principles of an art; to place in 
a new ſtate; to put into a new ſociety. * 
-INI'TIATE, Adj, - [initie, Fr. initiatus, 
Lat.] ſtrange, new, or not practiſed. The 
e initiate fear. Shak, | f N 
INTTIATTION, S. [initiatio, Lat.] the 
act of entering a perſon into any art or ſtate. 
IN IU DICABLE, Adj. [in, and judico, 
Lat.] not cognizable by a judge. 8 
INJUDICIAL, Adj. not according to the 
forms or practice of the law. Sh 
INJUDVCIOUS, Adj. [in and judicious] 


without judgment, | 


INJUDI'CIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner 


| that diſcovers | weakneſs or want of judg- 


ment. 


INJUNCTION, S. [injunfus, injunctio, 


rior. In Law, is a writ founded upon an 


order in Chancery, either to give the plan- 
tiff poſſeſſion, or to ſtay proceedings in another 


Lat.] to hurt a perſon unjuſtly; to wreng, or 
deprive a perſon of his right; to annoy z 5 ws 
| | N ſturb 


ty, or other ſocial affections. 
, ! 


To INHU'MATE, of INHU'ME, v. Az 


row - 


Medicine, to force any fluid, or other ſub- 


of caſting or throwing in, In Medicine, 
any liquors made to be thrown into the body 


the quali | 
INI'MITABLE, Adj. [inimitabilis, Lat.] 
above or beyond imitation ; impoſſible to be 


Lat.] the command or order of a ſupe- 


court, g : 0 1 
To IN'JURE, v. A. [injurier, Fr. injuria, 


7 


- Harb with any inconvenience. © Left that 
„ ſhould injure us. Milt. 


rights; Sui of wrong. Figuratively, cauſ- 
idea of not being deſerved; containing ſcan- 


dal. Tajurious 2ppellations,” Swift. 
INJURIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner | 


pens, and wafers are contained, 


eencbeloigbe, Belg. or inlallen, Belg. ] a hint; 


laid Work. “Various gems in/ay---the un- 


INM 


' INJURIOUS, Adj. [injurieux, Fr. inju- 
ius, Lat.] unjuſt, or depriving a perſon of his 


U 


ing miſchief; reproachful, including the 


as to appear unjuſt ; wrongfully, 1 
INJU'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing miſchievous, or committing an injury. 
IN. JUR, S. [injuria, Lat. I a violation of 
the rights of another, Figuratively, detri- 
ment or miſchief arifing from want of judg- 
ment; damage; ſcandalous expreſſions, 
« Spake all the injuries he could. Bacon. 
INJU'STICE, S. [iajaſtitia, Lat.] any. 
act done againſt the laws, or the dictates of 


E. | | . 
INK, S. [encre, Fr. ink, Belg. inchigfo, 
Ttal.] a liquor with which we write on paper 
or parchment. | 

IN'KHORN, or IN'KERN, S. [from 
ink and Horn, or lern, which fignifies horn 
any veſſel which contains ink: properiy oy 
plied to a caſe made of horn, wherein ink, 


 INKLE, S. a kind of narrow fillet or tape. 
IN'KLING, S. [derived by Skinner from 


whiſper ;_ intimation, | | 6 
INK V, Adj. blotted or covered with ink; 
black as ink, ml Wy oh 
INLAND, Adj. lying vp a country at a 
diſtance from the ſea, - 

I'NLAND, S. the midland or inward parts 
of a country, _ | 

INLANDER, S. a perſon who lives in a 
country at a diſtance from the ſea. 

To INLA'PIDATE, v. A. [in and Iapi- 
datus, of lapide, Lat.] to turn to tone, Neu- 
terly, to grow or become ſtony. 

To INLA'W, V. A. [oppoſed to outlaw] 
to clear of outlawry or attainder. 

To INLA'Y, V. A. to diverſify with ſub- 
ances or woods of different colours, which are 
let in and glued within the ground of a thing; 
to adorn with various colours, repreſenting in- 


« adorned boſom of the deep,” Par. Lf. 
IN'LET, S. a paſſage; a place whereby a 
thing may find entrance, | 
I'NLY, Adi. in the mind; within the 
bent, The inly touch of love.“ 


— 


Sbat. . 6 
I'NLY, Adv. internally; within; in the 
| boſom or heart. - 

INMATE, S. [of in and mate; or meat, 
Belg, ] in Law, a lodger or perſon admitted to 
dwell for money in a perſon's houſe, paſſing 
in and out by the ſame door. e 


harmleſs in its effects. 


NN 
comparative is inner] fartheſt within, or at 
the greateſt diſtance from the ſurface, or inlet. 

INN, S. inne, Sax. ] a houſe where travel- 
lers may meet with entertainment and lodg- 
ing for themſelves, and ſtabling, Sc. for 
their horſes; a place where ſtudents were 
boarded and taught : hence the colleges for 
ſtudents in common law are called inns of court, 

To INN, V. A. to houſe or put under 
cover, applied to huſbandry ; to put up or 
lodge at an inn, 1 ; 

INNA'TE, or INNA'TED, Adj. [inne, Fr. 
innatus, Lat. ] inborn; born within ;implanted, 

INNA”TENESS, S. the quality of being 
born in a perſon, and making a part of his 
nature. | a : 

INNA'VIGABLE, Adj. ſinnavigabilis, 
Lat.] not to be ſailed upon; not to be paſſed 
in a ſhip. , 

INNER, Adj. [the comparative degtee of 
in, the ſuperlative is inmoſt, or innermoſt la- 
plied to the mind, internal. Applied to fitu- 
ation, more from the ſurface than the thing 
compared, ' ' 
IN'NERMOST, Adj. [ſuperlative of in, 
which has likewiſe inmaſt] at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the ſurface or beginning. 5 
INNHOLDER, S. a perſon who keeps an 
inn, : 

_ INNING, S. the fate of a perſon at a 
game, who goes in or plays firſt. In Law, uſed 
in the plural, for lands recovered from the ſea. 
INNKEEPER, S. one who keeps a public 
houſe, where travellers may meet with pro- 
iſion and lodging. | : 

. FNNOCENCE, or I'NNOCENCY, 8. 
[ innocence, Fr. innocentia, Lat.] a ftate of 
mind which has not been tainted by the 
commiſſion of any crime; purity from any 
injurious action; Fiemme . 

I'NNOCENT, Adj. [Fr. innocent, Lat.] 
harmleſs; free from miſchief, or any parti- 


cular guilt. 


I'NNOCENT, S. one who is free from 
guilt or harm. Figuratively, an ideot, or 
one who is fooliſh, ** Innocents are excluded 
* by natural defects.“ Hooker, 

I NNOCENTLY, Adv. without intending 
any harm or miſchief; without guilt ; with 
fimplicity ariſing from weakneſs of under- 
ſanding. 5 5 „ 

INNO cCUOUS, Adv. [inocuus, Lat.] 

INNO CUOUSLY, Adv. without any 
miſchievous effects. . 

INN'OCUOUSNESS, 8. harmleſſneſs. 


To INNOVATE, V. A. [innovatur, _ 


from innovg, Lat.] to bring in ſomething not 
known before; to alter, by introducing ſome- 
thing new, | S -. 
INNOVA/TION,' S. change arififrg from 
the introduction of ſomething unknown, or 


IN'MOST, Adj. [ſuperlative of in, the 


* 4 


not praQtiſed before, ; 197 
WES. INNO. 


' 


: T 
— 


| e to nd order, refiraiut, or regulztion 3 f 


IN O 


that introduces new cuſtoms or opinions; one 


from miſchievous effects free from guilt; 


as to intend or do no harm, | 
INNO'XIOUSNESS, S. the quality of o- 


effects. 
INNU*ENDO, S. [Lat. of i ianuo, Lat. ] an 


ndirect — or chart of a crime. 


INNUMERABLE, Adj. [Fr, innmmera- 
＋ Lat.] 0 numerous as not to be counted 
koned, 
pt YU MERABLY, Adv. without num- 
bet. 
INU/'MEROUS, Adj. [innumeras Lat.] 
too many to be counted, 


To INO'/CULATE, V. A. [irmcals, Lat. 


from in and ocudus, Lat. J in Botany, to pro- 
pagate any plant by inſerting its bud im another 
flock; to 


fuling the matter of the pock taken from- one; 
perion into the veins of another. 


INNOVATTOR, S. [innovatenr, Fr.] one b 
F 3 makes ann, introducing novel- | 
 ENNO'XIOUS, Adi. [innoxjus, Lat.] free | 
- INNO*'XIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


perating without producing _ miſchievous) 


yield a bud to another ſtock, In 
- Phy ie, to communicate the ſmall-pox by i in- 


OE N 8 
INO'RDINATENESY, 8. want of de 


ſubject ta rules, or reſtraint, 
INORDINA”TION, S. want of being res 

duced to no order, or reſtrained by rules. 
INORGA'NICAL, Adj. [of is and orga- 


To INO'SCULATE, V. N. 
oſculum, Lat.] to Join by being inſerted in 
each other. 

IdOSCULA- TON, 8. the act of Jainin ing 


other, 


N judicial inquiry or examination ; 
ſzarch, or ſtudy; In Law, the trial of a cauſe 
by jurors, or a jury. 

INQUI'ETUDE, S. 
tus, Lat. ] a ſtate of diffurbance or ar xiety, 
applied to the mind; want of tranquility 4 
an action whereby the tranquility of the 
mind is attacked or diſturbed. 


inquired or examined into, 
To IN IRE, V. N. [erguirer, Fr. in- 
quira, Lat. I to aſk queſtions for informa- 


tion; to make ſearch, or excite to curioſity. 


INOCULA*TION, S: the act of includ-! or ſearches after ſomething unknown ;. one 


' who aſks queſtions by way of examination, or 
} in order to be informed. 


ing or inſerting the bud of one tree in an in- 
cifion made in the bark ofancther, by which 
means it is made to bear tHe ſ me fruit as 
the tree. from { which the bud is taken, In 
Medicine, the practice of communicating the 
ſmall- pot by means of infuſing the matter of 
a ripe ned puſtule into the veins of a perfon 
who has not had that diſtemper. 
INOCULA “TOR, S. one who propagates | 


INQUIRER, S. a perſon who examines, 


INQUIRY, S. the act of ſearching. by 
| queſtions after ſomething unknown; ex- 
amination. 8 

INQUIST'TION, S. [Fr. inquiſitio, Lat 4 
judicial inquiry. Figuratively, diſcuſſion, or 
ſearch after ſomething unknown, ap lied to 


the mind! In Law, a manner of progeeding 


trees, or communicates the ſmall-pox by in- in criminal cauſes by way of queſtion or ex- 


ocutation. (uns 
INO DORATE, Adj. [of in and odor Fen, | 
Lat.] having no ſcent; 


INO*DOROUS, Adi. [of In and hin? | 
wanting ſcent ; not cauſing any ſenſation in 


the organs of ſmelling. 
INOFFE'NSIVE, Adj: giving no provo- 
cation or oifence ; givi Ng 20 pa: n or terror. 


INOFFE/NSIVELY „Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as to give no offence or provocation. 
 INOFFENS!VENESS, S. the Ty of 
giving no provocation. | 
 INOFFTUCIOUS, Adj, rof in and Heins 
not ſtriving to do any thing to ferve or ac- 
commodate another, 
INOpPORTU NE, Adj. 88 
Lat.] not done at a proper time. Seldom uſed. 
INORDIN ANC, S. want of regularity | 
and order. 
INO'RDINATF,, Adj. {of in and ordi- 
natus, Lat. ] not under proper rules, aut 
or regulation. 


_INO'RDINATELY, Adv, in _ manner 


Tre? pularty, 


amination, A ſpiritual court in Roman Ca- 
| thoſtc countries, appointed for the trial and 
{puniſhment of herztics. bs 

INQULISITIVE, Adi. a e, Lat. 1 
inquiring in order to find ode Lorperhing un- 
known; buſy in ſearching or —. into 
things; continually endeavouring to make 
diſcoveries. 


INQUISITIVELY, Adv. in a manner 


plication to make diſcoveries, ., 
INQUISITIVENESS, S. the quality of 


prying into 2G unknown, or the ſecrets of 


thers. 
INQUI'SITOR, 5 [Lat inquiſiteur, Fr.] 


ene who examines ̃jvdle ally, oem in- 
a 


to the truth of a fact dr opini n officer 
belonging to the Popiſh inquiſifion.. 
To INRAVIL, V. A. to incloſe with rails 

IN ROAD, d. a ſudden and Mort invaſiot 
or attack upon a ceuntry. 


| INSA'NABLE, Adj. [inſangbilis, Lat.) 


incurable ; not to be removed by medicine. 
INSANE, Adj. [inſanus, Lat, ] mad: mak+ 
ing mad.“ The enſane root,” "HW: : 


IN NSA' The 


ical | without fit organs or inſtrumental "I 
[of in and 


by having its extremities inſerted in each, 


IN*QUEST, 8. ſ[enqueſle, Fr, inquiſitio, 


_— 


r. inguietudo, inqui« 


INQUIRABLE, Adj. that which may be 


' | which diſcovers a great deſire and intenſe ap- 


tisfat?, 
tisfled 


for confidence. 
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SAT IABLE, Adj. [Fr, inſatiabif 's, 
14 Ar en ee ee not to be ſa- 
fied 


not being ſatisfied or appeaſed, 

INSA”TIATE, Adj. [inſatiatus, Lat.] fo 
greedy as not to be ſatisfied, 

INSATISFA'CTION, 8. [of in and fox 
tisfafion] want; the ſtate of not being ſa- 
tisfled, Seldom uſed, | 

«INSA'TURABLE, Adj. [ inſaturabitis 
Lat.] not to be filled or glutted. 

To INSCRIBE, . [inſcribo, Lat, in- 
ſcrire, Fr. to write on any thing; generally 
applied to fomething engraved on a. monu- 
5 or written on the outfide of ſome- 
thing. To mark any thing with letters; to 
dedifate to a perſon without a formal addreſs, 
To draw a figure. within another, applied to 
mathematics. 

INSCRIPTION, 8. any ſentence writ- 
ten on the outſide of ſomething, or engraved 
on a monument or ſtone ; a title ; ; the act of 


aſctibing or dedicating a book to a perſon | 


without a formal addrefs, 
INSCRU'TABLE, Adj. [Fr. inſcrutabilis, 
Lat.] not to be diſcovered or traced by in- 
quiry or ſtudy, - 
To INSCU'LP, V. A. [inſculpo, Lat. 1 to 


engrave or cut. 

To INSE AM, V. A. [of in and 7 to 

leave a mark in the ſkin after a wound is 
cured, 
INSE/CT, S. [in fa, Lat.] a ſpecies of 
animals, fo called cauſe their bodies ſeem 
as it were cut in two, and joined together 
only by a ſmall ligature or membrane. 

INSE*CT ILE Adj. reſembling or having 
the nature of inſects. 

IN SECURE, Adj. [ in and Gear} not 
ſafe, or not protected from danger or los. 

INSECU'RITY, S. the ftate of being 
expoſed to danger or loſs 5 want of Sc 


INSE'NSATE, Adj. [inſenſars, Teal. n- 
ſenſe, Fr.] e hae be or ſenfibility of 
reſent or approaching danger. 
INSENSIBILITVY, S. [tnſenfibilire, Fr.] 
want of a power to perceive; dulneſs of per- 
ception, applied either to the mind or body. 
IN SE NSIBLE, Adj. Fr. ] not to be diſco- 
vered by the ſenfes or mind ;̃ not affected or 
moved: by* an object belonpag har to the 
body or 
INSE' 
tion, 
INSE'NSIBLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be perceived. 
INSEPARABILITY; or INSE'PARA- 
BLENESS, S. [from inſe tparable] the quality 
of not beiog ſeparated or divided. 
N SEPARABLE, Adj. Fr. n infparabils 


ILENESS, 8 want of ſenſa- 


INS. - 
Lat.] not to be divided; united fo 25 not to 
be parted of ſeparated, 
NSE'PARABLY, Adv, ina mannernot 
INSA'TIABLENESS, 8.“ the quality of | to be divided, parted, or 


To INSERT, V. A. ſinferer, Fr. ib 
tum, from inſero, Lat.] to place in or amongſt 
other things. 

INSE'RTION, 8. the act of placing in 


among others, 

INSE'RVIENT, Adj. [inſerviens, Lat.] 
conducing, or of vle to promote an end.“ In- 
« ſervient to that intention. Brown, Sel- 
dom uſed, 7 
0 INSHE'LL, V. A. to cover or hide in 
a ſhell, © His horns---which were 1 . 
Shak.” + 
To INSHIP, V. A. to ſhut, put on board; 
or ftow in a ſhip. « See them gn Parr 
— — Shak, Not in uſe, 

SHRINE, V. A. fin and forine, of 
= Sax, ] to incloſe i in a ſhrine or valuable 
caſe, 

IN'SIDE,. S. the inner part, oppoſed to 
the ſurface or outward part. 
INSFDIOUS, Adj. [infdi eux, Fr. 2 
ſus, Lat.] treacherous; ; With an intention to 
enſnare. 

| INSVDIOUSLY, Adv. in a fly or ON 

s manner; with an intention to enſnare. 

INSIGHT, S. ¶ formerly accented on the 
firſt ſyllable, inficht, Belg. ] knowledge of the 
inward parts of any thing ; thorough fill i in, 
or acquaintance” with any thing. | 

INSIGNFFICANCE, - or INSIGNTFE + 
CANCY, S. | infignificance, Fr.] want of 
meaning, applied to words, Want of im- 
portance, applied to things. 

INSIGNTFICANT, Adj. wanting mean- 
ing; conveying no ideas, applied to words. 


producing an effect, applied to . and 
things. 

INSIGNI'FICANTLY, Adv. without 
meaning, applied to language, Without im- 
eg or effect, applied to Pera er 

ings. 

INSINCE'RE,. Adi. [infincerus, Lat.] — 
what a perſon appears; not hearty; not 
ſoung ; corrupted, * To render Jeep" s ſoft 
2 bleffing⸗ inſincere.”” 

INSINCERIT V, S. want of wi 
delity ; the vice of making great profeffians 
of friendſhip, without obſerving them. | 
To INSFNEW, v. A. to "give Srength ; 
to confirm. Liga to this action.“ 
Shak. Not in uſe. 

INSTNUANT, Ad. [Fr.] having the 
power to gain or creep into the favour ef 
others. 

To INSUNUATE, V. A. [inſinuer, Fr. 
— _ to make 2 paſſage for, or in- 


| troduce 


or, amongſt other things; the thing placed 


Wanting weight, importance, or a power f 


n 


ſclence, Fr. inſelentia, Lat. ] pride, exertcd in 


diſdain, and contempt. 


attended with contempt, diſdain, or a total 


„ 


gain upon the affections of another imper- 
ſceptibly, and by gentle means. 'To inſtil, 
or infuſe gently and imperceptibly, applied to 
opinions or notions. To inſinuate wron 
ideas. Lecke, Neuterly, to wheedle ; td teal 
imperceptibly ; to be conveyed inſenſibly. 
 INSINUA'TION, S. [Fr. igſnuEẽ,j) , Lat.] 
the quality of pleaſing or ſtealing into the 
affections; a bint, or oblique cenſure, 
INSI'NUATIVE, Adj. having the power 
to ſteal on the affections. 
INSINUA”TOR, S. one who dreps a 
hint to a perſon's prejudice. ET 
INSI'PID, Adj. [infpide, Fr, infipidus, 


Lat.] having no taſte; or not able to affect 


the organ of taſting z without ſpirit, or the 
qualifications neceſlary to pleaſe and divert 
the mind. ; 

INSIPI'DITY, or INSIPIDNESS, S. in- 

idite, Fr.] wanting the power of affecting 

he taſte ; want of life and ſpirit. 

INSI'PIDLY, Adv. in a dull manner ; in 
Such a manner as to affect or cauſe any ſen- 
fation in the organ of taſte, * _ 

To INSIST, V. N. [infifter, Fr. infifto, 
Lat.] to reſt or ſtand upon. © The angels 
<< of the one % upon the centers,” Ray. 
To remain reſolute, or perſiſt in a requeſt or 
demand ; to dwell upon, in a diſcourſe, 

INSI'STENT, Adj. [in/fens, Lat.] reſting: 

any thing. | | 

INSI TION, S. [infitio, Lat.] the act of 
Inſerting or ingraffing one branch into ano- 
cher. Grafting or infition.”” Ray. 

INSI'STURE, S. a conſtant courſe of re- 
gularity. The heav'ns themſelves ; the 
4 planets---obſerye degree---inffture, courſe, 
Sc. Shak. Not in uſe. 

To INSN*ARE, V. A. to catch in a trap 
or ſnare,” to inveigle, or bring into any dan- 
ger or inconvenience by allurements; to in- 
tangle in dangers and perplexities. 

IN'SNARER, S. one who catches any 
thing in a ſnare; one that inyeigles or brings 
a perſon into perplexity by artifice, 

INSO CIA BIE, Adi. [inſeciabilis, Lat.] 


ER - Vi 


Gee any thing gently. Figurathvely, 61 INSO'LVABLE, Adj, not te be cleared 


up or explained, applied to difficulties in 
rs That which cannot be paid, applied 
to de ts, | 


to be cleared up, explained, or rendered in- 
telligible, applied to difficulties in writing, 
Not to be diſſolved by any fluid. Not to be 
ſeparated, applied to ſubſtances, 

INSO'LVENT, Adj. [in and ſolvers, 
from ſolve, Lat.] not able to pay, Uſed 
mag in: for a man that cannot pay his 
dedts. F | 


being able to pay, applied to debts.” , - 
INSOMU'CH, Adv. [of in, fo, and much] 
ſo that; to ſuch a degree that. | 
To INSPE'CT, V. A. [inſpectum, from in- 
ſpicio, 129 to look into by way of exami- 
nation, or ſuperintendan ee. 
INSPE'CTION, S. [inſpe#io, Lat.] the 
act of examining with vigour; A narrow, 
cloſe, and critical ſury : 


cover either faults or beauties; a perſon who 
ſuperintends any performance or undertaking. 
To INSPHE'RE, V. A. to place in an 
orb or ſphere, © Bright rial ſpirits live in- 
ce ſphered.” Milt. 3 5 . 
INSPIRABLE, Adj. [from inſpire] that 
which may be drawn in with the. breath; 
that which may be infuſed by-the Deity, 
INSPIRATION, S. in Medicine, the act 
of drawing in the breath; the act of breath-⸗ 
ing into any thing; the infuſion of, ideas in- 
to the mind by ſome ſuperior power. 23 
To INSPIRE, . N. [inſpiro, Lat. in- 
ſpirer, Fr.] in Medicine, to draw in the 
breath. Actively, to breath into; to ani- 
mate; to encourage. In Divinity, to infuſe 
ideas into the ming; to impreſs on the 
fancy. 3 \ LEA 
INSPI'RER, 8. he that communicates 


courages. | 


To INSPI'SSATE, V. A. ſof i and ſpiſ< 


averſe to converſation ; not fit for a compani- | ſs, Lat.] to make any fluid t 


on; not fit to be united or joined together. 
* Lime and wood are inſociable. Wotton, 
INSOBRIETY, S. drunkenneſs. 


INSPISSA'TION,, S. the act of making. 
eee e ES Lotue 
INSTABILITITV, 8. [inflabilits, Fr. in- 


To IN SO LATE, V. A. [infolo, Lat.] to fibilitas, Lat.] inconſtancy; fickleneſs ; 


IN'SOLENCE, or IN'SOLENCY, S. in- 


treating others in a diſdainful and contemp- 
tuous manner. 3 

IN SOLENT, Adj. [Fr. Ixſolens, Lat. ] be- 
having with an uncommon degree of pride, 
. IN'SOLENTLY, Adv. in « proud manner, 


diſregard of a perſon's ſuperior. © He inſc/ently 


terations and decays, 


© The, infability of 
© human affairs. au 


conſtant ; changing. See Unſtable, -— 
To INSTAL, V. A. [inflaller, Fr.] to ad- 
vance to any rank or office. * 


giving a perſon viſible poſſeſſion of any office 


belongs to it, 
IN. 


te talked to me of love. Did. 


INSO'LUBLE, Adj. [inſolubilis, Lat. ] not 


INSO'LVENCY, 8. the quality of not 


IN SPECTOR, 8. 1 ho exa- 
mines or looks into things, in order to diſ- 


ideas to the mind; he that animates or en- 


mutability, or a ſtate ſybje& to continual al- 


INSTA'BLE, Adi. [infabilt; Lat.] un- 


INSTALLA“TION, S. [Fr.] the act af 


or dignity by placing him in the ſeat which | 
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or intervention of time; with urgent and 


„ 
 INSTA'LMENT,, S. che act of inftalling, 


placing him in a particular ſeat; the ſeat in 
which a perſon is inftalled, 

I'NSTANCE, or !NSTANCY, 8. [in- 
Pance, Fr.] an earneſt or ardent and importu- 
nate requeſt or ſollicitation; a motive or 
preſſing argument; an example uſed to illu- 
ftrate and enforce any doctrine; the ſtate of 
a thing, © In the firſt infance.”” Hale, Oc- 
caſion; opportunity; act. Difficult in- 

ances of duty. Rogers. 

To INSTANCE, V. N. to produce as 
example; to confirm or illuſtrate an argu- 
ment, 5 3 | 

INSTANT, Adj. Fr. inflans, Lat.] ear- 
neſt ; preſſing; immediate; without delay, 
or any time intervening; quick, «= 

INSTANT, 8. ſuch a part of duration 
wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion ; the pre- 
ſent moment, In Commerce, the preſent 
month. On the 2oth infant.” Guard. 


INSTANTA/NEOUS, Adj. [inflantaneus, 
Lat.] done in an inftant, or without any 
perceptible ſucceſſion; with the utmoſt 
ſpeed. ” 
INSTANT AN EOUSLY, Adv. in an in- 
ſtant; in an undiviſible point of time. 
I'NSTANTLY, Adv. [inflanter, Lat.] im- 
mediately; without any perceptible delay, 


preſſing importunity. 
- To INSTA “TE, V. A. to place in a cer- 
tain rank or condition; to poſſeſs, or give 
poſſeſſion. His pofſeſſions---we do inflate 
« and widow you withal.“ Shak, The laft 
ſenſe is obſolete, | 
. INSTAURA'TION, S. [Fr. inflauratio, 
Lat.] the act of reſtoring to a ſormer ſtate. 
INSTE'AD, Prep. in the room or place; 
equal to. 3 4 
To INSTE'EP, V. A. to ſoak in any li- 
quid or moiſture, ** In gore he lay infleep'd.” 
Shak. To lay under water. 


I'NSTEP, S. the upper part of the foot, 


where it joins to the leg. | 
To INSTIGATE, V. A. ſinfligatus, Lat.] 
to urge on, or provoke to the commiſſion of a 
crime. | 
INSTIGA'TION, S. the act of inciting, 
provoking, or impelling the commiſſion of 
ſomething evil. F 
INSTIGA'TOR, S. [infligateur, Fr.] one 
who incites a perſon to commit a crime. 
To INSTIL, V. A. [inflitle, Lat. infliller, 
Fr.] to pour in by drops; to infuſe or in- 
ſinuate any opinion or idea imperceptibly into 
the mind. | . 
INSTILLA“TION, S. [infallatio, Lat.] 
the act of pouring by drops; the act of 
infuſing, or communicating ſlowly; that 
which is inſtilled or communicated. * They 


\ 


— 5 


INS 


I'NSTINCT, 8. [Fr. Hints, Lat, for- 
merly . accented on the laſt ſyllable] that 
power which acts on and impels brutes to 
any particular manner of conduct, ſuppoſed 


» 


inſtead of reaſon, 


preſſed as an animating power or inſtinct. 
INSTI/NCTIVE, Adj. operating on the 
mind previous to any determination of the 
will, or any uſe of reaſon, | : 
INSTI/NCTIVELY, Adv. by inftin&, 
To INSTITUTE, V. A. [inflitutum, ſu- 
pine of inſtituo, Lat, ] to fix, ſettle, appoint, or 
enact, applied to laws or orders. To inſtrucł, 
or form hy inſtruction. If children were 
<« rightly inflitured.”* Decay of Piety, 

INSTITUTE, S. [ inflitut, Fr. inflitutum, 


maxim, or principle. 

INSTITU”TION, S. the eftabliſhing 2 
law or cuſtom ; an eſtabliſhment ; a poſitive 
law. | | 
INSTITU/TIONARY, Adj. containing 
the elements or firſt principles of any ſcience 
or doctrine, . 
INSTITU'TOR, [Lat. inftituteur, Fr. 
one who eſtabliſnes any cuſtom or doctrine; 
one who inſtructs a perſon in the elements or 
firſt principles of any ſcience or doctrine. 


or explanation of laws, or of the maxims and 
firſt principles on which any ſyſtem of laws or 
ſcience are founded. © The infirurifts would 
e perſuade us. Harvey. 


4 The ſeams inflopr.”” Dryd. 
Sp i MSTRUCE, W A. [infruttum, 
from inſtruo, Lat.] to teach or communicate 
knowledge to another. In Law, to model or 
form by previous diſcourſe. 

INSTRU 'C TOR, S. one who communi- 
cates knowledge, or teaches. ? | 

INSTRU'CTION, S. the act of teaching 
or imparting knowledge; any precept con- 
veying knowledge; a precept or direction 
from a ſuperior. . | | 

INSTRU'CTIVE, Adj. [infru&if, Fr.] 
conveying knowledge. 
INSTRUMENT, S. [iaſtrumentum, Lat.] 
a tool uſed in executing any work. In 


as to render harmonious ſounds. In Law, 
a writing containing any contract or or- 
der. The agent or means by which any 
thing is done. | | 
INSTRU MENTAL, Adj. conducing asa 
means to ſome end. Teſtrumental muſic, is 
r and oppoſed 
to vocal. 3 5 
INSTRUMENT A LTT, S. the action 
8 1 


l 


, Ty 


« embitter the cup of life by inſenſible In- 
or of conferring a dignity on a perſon, by | /tillations.” Rambler. _ 25 


neceſſary in its effects, and to be given them 
INSTINCTED, Adj. [ inflinfus, Lat] im- 


- 


Lat. ] an eftabliſhed cuſtom or law; a precept, 


INSTITU”TIST, S. a writer of inſtitutes, 


To INS TC; p, V. A. to cloſe up or top. 


| Mufic, a frame of wood, Sc. fo compoſed 


PS 


Lat.] not to be overcome by la 
mounted by ſtudy, 


INS 


vr agency of any thing as 2 means; the qua- 


lity of acting in ſubordination, 

INSTRU'MENTALLY, Adj. in the na- 
ture of an inſtrument ; as a means. 

' INSTRU'MENTALNESS, S. the qua- 
lity.of conducing to advance or promote an 
end. 

INSU'FFERABLE, Adj. beyond ſtrength 
or patience of a perſon to bear; not to be 
borne or allowed. 

INSU'FFER ABLY, . Adv. to a degree 
- beyond the poſſibility of being endured with 

tience. 


INSUFFI'CIENCE, or INSUFFI'CI- 


ENC V, S. [infufficience, Fr.] want of power, 


frength, or value, proportionable to any 
end. 

IN SUFFICIENT, Adj. not proportionate 
to any end, uſe, or "purpoſe ; 3 wanting abili- 
\ ities; unfit. 


255 INSUF FFCIENTLY, . Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to want either the ability, qualifi- 


cation, or ſkill. 
INSU'LAR, or IN'SULARY, Adi. inſu- 
aire, Fr. irſularis, Lat. ]belonging toan iſland, 
INSU*'LATED, Adj. [inſula, Lat.] in 
building, applied to any column or edifice 


Which ſtands by itſelf. 


' INSU'LT, S. [ inſulte, Fr. inſultus, Lat.]. 
the act of leaping upon any thing; an aſſault; 
an act of haughtineſs and contemptuous out- 


and outrage, © Being down, inſulted, railed.“ 


' Shak, In War, to aſſault or attack a poſt 


with open force, 
INSU'LTER, S. one who treats another 


with diſdainful or contemptuous haughtineſs. 


IN SU LTINCLx, Adv. contemptuouſiy; ; 


_ *Jifdainfully. ©. 


INSUPER ABILITY, S. [from Fnſupera- 

21e the quality of being invincible. 
IN SU PERABLE, Adj. e 
our, or ſur- 


NSU -PERARLEN Ess, 8. impoſbility 
of being overcome or ſurmounted, 

INSU'PERABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as not to be overcome. 

INSUP PORTABLE, Adj. [Fr.] beyond 
the ſtrength of a perſon to bear, applied ei- 
ther to the body or mind. 

INSUPPO'RTABLENESS,' S. the Rate 


3 being beyond a perſon's power to ſup-1 


port or dear. 
INSUPPO'RTABLY, Adv. to ſuch a de- 
gree as not to be endured or borne. 


INSU'RANCE, S. [ aſſurance, Fr.] ſecurity 


given to make good the loſs of ſhips, mer- 


chandize, &c, loft, taken, or deſtroyed, or 
houſes, &c.- from fire, i in conhideration of 2 


ſum of money paid, | 


\ 


3 


7 


INT 


To IN'SURE, v. A. laber, Fr. 2 
it 


dertake to make good any thing in caſe 
ſhall be loſt or deſtroyed. ; 


INSURMOU'NTABLE, AJ. [Fr.} not 


to be overcome. 


INSURMOU'NTABLY, Adv. i in ſuch 3 


manner as not to be overcome. 

NSU RRA'TION, \ a whiſperingin the 
ear. 

INSURR E'CTION, S. Iinſurrettum, of 
inſurgo, Lat.] a ſeditious ri ing, or tumult 
formed in oppoſition to a government. 

INTA”GLIO, S. Ital.] any thing hav- 
ing figures engraved on it, particularly ap- 
plied to precious ſtones, that have the 
heads of great mem engraved on them. 

INTANGIBLE, Adj. chat which cannot 
be touched. 


INTA'STEABLE, Adj. not to be taſted z 


inſipid. 

IN TEG ER, S. [Lat.] the "whole of any 
thing. In Arithmetic, a whole number, op- 
poſed to a fraction. 

IN“ TEGRAL., Adj. Fr.] whole or com- 
prizing all its conſtituent parts; without de- 
ect; complete; without injury. Theugh 
par of integral parts. Holder. Pelonging to, 
or conſiſting of Whole enn, Oy to 
arithmetic, , 

IN'TEGRAL, S. a "whole bling of 


3 parts, each of which may ſublit 


rage. 
To INSU'LT, V. A. [inſulto, Lit. inſulter, 
Fr.] to treat with haughtineſs, contempt, 


INTEGRITY, 8. [integrite, Fr. "TY 
tas, Lat.] purity of mind; free from any 
undue bias or principle of diſhoneſty. 

INTE'GUMENT, S. [integumentum, Lat. 
of intego, Lat.] any thing whic 
invelops another. 

IN”"TELLECT, 8. intellectus, Lat.] the 


power of the mind, called the underſtanding. 
INT ELLE/CTION, S. [Fr. intellefFic, 
Lat.] the, act of the underſtanding, Pro- 
5 quces intellection and ſenſe.” Bentley, 


 INTELLE'CTIVE, Adj. [intelle&? 5 Fr. 

having the power of underftandiog, | 
INTELLE'CTUAL, Adj, ſintelleual, Fr.] 

relating to, or performed by the mind or un- 


derſtanding; having the power of under- 


ſtanding; propoſed as the object of the un- 


derſtanding; “ The eee ſyſtem,” Cud- 
⁊bortb. 


INTELLE'CTUAL, 8. the power of 


| the underſtanding, © Whoſe higher intel- 


cc lectual. Par. Lell. 
INTELLIGENCE, or INTE/LLIGEN- 
CY, S. ¶intellig entia, Lat. a commerce or 
reciprocal communication of hings. diſtant 
or ſecret; the underſtanding. 
INTE'LLIGENCER, S. one who ſends 
or conveys news of what is done in diſtant 
and ſecret parts. 5 
INTE'LLIGENT, Adi. Fr. intelligent, 
Lat.] having the power of underſtanding; 


3 3 knowing, 
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di BY 5 3 
wing, 


| Lat. intemperant, Fr. 


| increaſed, to a hi 


F INT 


te or underſtanding; diving ; inſorma- 


tion, or communicating news. 
INTELLIGE/NTIAL, Adj. conſiſting of 


mind free from body. Intelligential ſub- 


« {ances,” Par. Loft, Exerciſing, or pro- 


ceeding from exerting, the underftanding ; 
belonging to the 3 225 With act 
* _— ential. Par. Loft.- 
| INTELLIGIBLE, Adj. [Fr. intelli 55 
Lat.] to be conceived by the underſtanding; 
poſſible to be underſtood, 

INTE'LLIGIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being poſſible to be underſtood. 

INTE'LLIGIBLY, Adv. in fuch a man- 
ner as to be underſtood. 5 
INTEMPERANCE, S. [Fr. intemperan- 
tia, Lat.] want of governing the ſenſual ap- 
petites; exceſs in eating or drinking. 

INTE'MPERATE, Adj. intemperatus, 
not governed or re- 
trained within the bounds of moderation; 
—_ drinking, or doing any thing to ex- 
ceſs 

INTE'MPERATELY; Adv. beyond the 
bounds of temperance vely. 

INTE'MPERATENESS, S. want of mo- 
3 unſeaſonableneſs, applied to wea- 
ther, 

P S. exceſs of ſome 
Uality. 
Te TE ND, V. A. [intends, Lat] to 
add force to, or to "heighten a quality. Mag- 
e netiſm may be intended, or remitted,” 


Newton's Opt. 5 mean; to deſign, or pro- 
yo to do a thir 
INTENDANT, 8. (Fr.] an officer of 


the higher claſs, — 5 overſees any particular 
braneh of public buſineſs, © His intendant 
« zeneral of marine,” Arbuthn., 
 INTE'NDMENT, 8. [entendement,, r. i 
intention, defign, or meaning. 
INTE'NIBLE, Adj. [commonly ſpelt ins 
tenable, of in and 2 that which cannot 
hold. 6% This intenible fieve.”” Shak. Not 
to be held, or defended from an enemy, ap- 
plied to forts, Se. 
IN TEN SE, Ad L Lat. ] frained,. 
heightened, or increaſed to a high degree, ap- 


plied to qualities. - Vehement, - or foreible, , 


applied to words. In more ardent and in- 


© cenſe-phraſes.”” Addiſ, Keyt on the firetch ; 


anxiouſly attentiye,. applied. to the mind. 


. The one intenſe, the other n remiſs,” 
INTENSLY, Adv, to a very great de- 


gree. 
INTE/NSENESS, 8. the ſtate of being 
— force; the ſtate 


of a 
INTENSION, 3. (8 8. * are 


4 I 
heigltening the degree of any quaity 3 
or of forcing or ſtraining any thing, * 
its making lax or looſenings 


INT 
INTENSIVE, Adj. firetched, incteafee} 


or heightened with reſpect to itſelf, - | 
E'NSIVELY, Adj; to a gras; des 
gree. 


INTE/NT, Adj. [intentas, Lat.] with the 
mind ſtrongly ae to any object; uſed 
with on, or « 

INTE'NT, S. meaning, applied to words; 3 
a ws purpoſe, or view formed in the 
mind, 
INTE/NNTION, S. an act of the mind, 
Whereby it voluntarily and earneſtly fixes ita 
view on any idea, conſiders it on every fide; 
and will not be called off by the ordinary 
ſollicitation of other ideas; ee of de- 
ſire; cloſeneſs of attention; deep thought 3 
vehemence of ardour of mind, deſign, pur- 
poſe, or end. 

INTE'NTIONAL, Adj. gone by fixed 
deſign; deſigned. A direct and intentional 
ee ſervice,” Rogers. 

INTE/NTIONALLY, Adv. by deſign or 
fixed choice. 

INTENTIVE, Adj. applied ſo as not to 
be diverted by other objects. 
INTE'NTIVELY, Adv. with cloſe aud 

ay lication. x 
_ INTE'NTLY, Adv. with cloſe atten- 
tion. 


iNTE/NTNESS; 8. the ſtate of being 
applied ſo as not to be diverted or called oft 


by other objects. 
R,  [enterer; Fr.] to 
ound or as 


To IN 
put under ny. 

INTERCA'LAR, or INTERCA/LARY, 
Adj. [intercalaire, Fr. intercalurit, Lat.] in- 
ſerted in the calendar, in order to preſerve 
the equatidn of time; thus the 29th of Fe- 
bruary inſerted in the almanac oy; N 
year, is called an interculary di 

INTERCALA'TION, [Fe pals; 
tio, Lat.] the inſertion of days in pro gee ca- 
lendar, in order to make up for ſome defi- 

in < of tie. 
A. [interceds, Lat. I 
to 5 or come between ; 3 to mediate, or 
endeavour to reconcile two parties that are at 
variance, 

INTERCE/DER, S. a mediatot z, or ons 
who endeavours to * recancile two parties at 
variance, 

To IN TERCE/ PT; V V. A. Cintereapeus 
Lat. intercepter, Fr.] to ſtop any - perſon or 


ching in their way or in motion, before they 


can reach. the place intended; to prevent 
from being reached. Storms vindictive 
ec intercept the ſhore. Pope | 

: INTERCE'PTION, 8. es 28 of ſtop· 
ping any thing in its courſe, and hindering it 
from reaching the place it dtherwiſe would 3 7 


ſtoppa or ohſtruction. 
N ERCE Ss1O N, 8. C Fr.  Interceſſig 
Lat + the act f eden rt tg reconcile two 


| 
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| terceſſor, Lat.] a mediator; one who inter- 


cepting or obſtructing. 


commerce or mutual exchange, Communi- 


9 . 
** 


102 . 
A EY ? 


TT © * 

Parties at variance, In Scripture, the act of 

pleading in behalf of another, peculiarly ap- 

lied to Chriſt, Interpoſition or mediation 
in behalf of another, | 

INTERCE'SSOR, S. [interceſſeur, Fr. in- 


poſes and pleads in behalf of another; one 
who endeavours to reconcile two parties at 
variance. 

To INTERCHA'IN, V. A. to chain or 
link together. Figuratively, to unite indiſ- 
ſolubly, © Two perſons interchained with 
« an oath.” Shak, 

To INTERCHA'NGE, V. A. to put in 
the place of another; to change, or give for 
ſomething received of another; to ſucceed 
alternately, or by turns. 

INTERCHA'NGE, S. commerce, traf- 
fic or mutual change of commodities between 
two perſons; alternate ſucceſſion. 

INTERCHA'NGEABLE, Adj, given and 
taken mutually ; following each other in al- 
ternate ſucceſſion, | 

INTERCHA'NGEABLY, Adv. alter- 
nately ; 3 : 

INTERCHA NGEMENT, S. the act of 
giving and receiving. 

INTERCIPIENT, S. ſintercipiens, Lat.] 
fomething that intercepts or cauſes a ſtop- 
page, applied to medicines. | 
IN CTSION, S. [inter and edo, Lat.] 
interruption. © By ceſſation of oracles, we 
. may underſtand their interriſon. Brown. 

To INTERCLU DE, v. A. {intercludo, 


Lat.] to ſhut from a place, or hinder from j 


performing, by ſomething intercepting or in- 
tervening; to intercept. “ The voice is 
« ſometimes i by hoarſeneſs.” Hal- 
der. 


INTERCLU'SION, S. the act of inter- 
2 ; 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION, 8. ſinter, 


Lat. and cclumna, Lat.] the ſpace between 
two pillars. ; 


INTERCOMMU'NITY, 8. a mutual] peri 


communication or community; a mutual free- 
dom or exerciſe of religion; adoption of re- 
Hgious rites between two or more ſtates. 
INTERCO'STAL, Adj. {of inter and cofta, 
Lat.] placed or ſituated between the ribs, 
IN'TERCOURSE, 8. [entrecowrs, Fr.] 


cation, applied to places or perſons, © An 
4 intercourſe with England.“ Bac. An in- 
cc tercourſe with the ſupreme mind. Aterb. 
INTERCU'RRENCE, S. ¶ inrercurrens, of 
iMtercurro, Lat.] the action of running be- 
tween. Without the intercurrence of a li- 
6. quor. Boyle. . uſed. ip 5 ; 
- INTE | „ Adj. [| intercurrens, 
Lat.] running between. Same ſubtle in- 
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To INTERDYCT, s., [ interdire, Fr.) 
to forbid, applied to laws, or the command 
of a' ſuperior, In Canon Law, to forbid 
from en oying communion with the church, 
INTERDTCT, 8. a law which forbids 
any thing. Among the Papiſts, a prohibi- 


the holy offices, 

INTERDICTION, S. [Fr. interdicrio, 
— a law or decree which forbids any 
thing, | 

INTERDI'CTORY, Adj; containing a 
prohibition or forbiddance. 

To INTERE'ST, V. A. ſinterefſer, Fr.] 
to concern; to effect; to give a ſhare in; 
to gain the affections, or be very cloſely con- 
n with a on's intereſt or welfare, 

IN"TEREST, S. concern, advantage, or 
good influence over others; ſhare, or part in 
any undertaking ; a regard to private or per- 
ſonal advantage or profit; a ſum paid for the 


To INTERFERE, V. N. ſinter and ftric, 
Lat.] to interpoſe, intermeddle, or become a 
barer in; to claſh or oppoſe. | 

INTE'RFLUENT, Adj. [interfluens, Lat.] 
flowing between. The interfluent celeſti 
oa _— le. ; | 

TERFU'SED, Adj. ſinterfuſus, Lat. 
poured or ſcattered between. e nnd 
© air wide interfus'd,” Milt. | 

INTERJA*CENCY, S. [See Interjacent] 
. act or ſtate of lying between two ob- 

INTER JA'CENT, Adj. [interjacens, Lat.] 
lying between. Little iflands interjacent. 
Raleigh. | | 
' INTERJE'CTION, S. [Fr. tnterjefis, 


which: expreſſes ſome ſudden emotion of the 
mind; as ob ! alas! 
INTERIM, S. [Lat.] the mean time; 
an interval; any time coming between two 
iods or actions expreſſed. In the inte- 
« rim.“ Tatler. 

To INTERJOIN, V. A. to join mu- 
tually; to intermarry, © Interjoin their iſ- 
c ſues.” Shak, SS 

INTERIOR, Adj. [interieur, Fr. interior, 
Lat.] internal; inmoſt. | 


ledge. “ All nations have interknowledge, 
« one of another. Bacon, © | 
ToINTERLA'CE, V, e Fr.] 
to intermix; to weave, plait, or mix one 
thing within another. wy” 
To INTERLA RD, V. A. ſentrelarder, 
Fr.] in Cookery, to mix ment with bacon; 
or fat with lean ; to interpoſe, or inſert be- 
tween ; to diverſify with mixture, l 
To INTERLE AVE, V. A. to bind 
1 ä OY up 


6 tercurrent matter,” B.. Not in uſe, 


* 
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tien of the pope to the clergy to celebrate 


uſe of money; a ſurplus of advantage or pro- 


Lat.] in Grammar, a part of ſpeech or word, 


 INTERKNOW'LEDGE, S. mutual know- 
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op with blank paper between each of the 


leaves. 


To INTERLINE, V. A. to write be- 
tween the lines of a. book of manuſcript, 
 INTERLINEA'TION, S. the act of writ- 
ing any thing between the lines of a printed 
book or manuſcript. 

To INTERLI'NK, V. A. to connect 
chains one within anether. Figuratively, to 
join together, like the links of a chain, 
which mutually connect each other. Theſe 
cc are two chains which are interlinked,” 


PITERLOCU'TION, S, [Fr. interlocu- 
tio, Lat.] dialogue, or the act of ſpeaking 
by turns. © The rehearſal of the pſalms--- 
« Jone by iaterlocution. Hooker. | 

INTERLOCU'TOR, S8. [inter and locu- 
tus, Lat. of /oquor, Lat.] the perſon intro- 
duced as diſcourſing in a dialogue; one that 
talks with another. The interlocutors com- 
cc pliment.”” Boyle. | 

INTERLO'CUTORY, S. conſiſting of a 
dialogue, or converſation carried on by two 
or more perſons. In Law, applied to an or- 
der that does not decide a cauſe, but only 
ſettles ſome matter incident thereto, 

To INTERLO'PE, V. N. [inter, Lat. 
and Joopen, Belg.] to run between parties, 
and intercept the advantage that one would 
gain from the other. In Commerce, to in- 
texcept the trade of a company; to traffic 
without licence; to foreſtal. 

INTERLO'/PER, S. one who, without 
licence, intercepts the trade of a company 
that has an exclufive charter; one who runs 
into buſineſs te which he has no right. 

IN'TERLUDE, S. ſinter, Lat. and /udus, 
Lat.] ſomething played or performed between 
the acts of a tragedy or comedy; a farce. 

INTERLU'ENCY, S. [interluens, from in- 
terluo, Lat.] the ſtate of water which runs 
between any two places; the interpoſition of 
water. The interluency of the ſea.” 


Hale. 


INTERLU NAR, or INTERLU'NARY, 
Adj. belonging to the time when the moon 
is about to change, and becomes inviſible. 


ee Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 


Milt. | = 
" INTERMA'RRIAGE, S. the act of mar- 
riage between two families. | 

To INTERMA'RRY, V. A. to marry 
perſons out of one family with ſome of ano- 


er. 8 
To INTERME'DDLE, V. N. to concern 
one's ſelf officiouſſy with affairs that one has 
no buſineſs with. | . 
 INTERME'DDLER, S. one that offi- 
ciouſly thruſts himſelf into bufineſs which he 
has no right or call to. 


' INTERMEDIAL, Adj. [inter and main, 


| 


NT 

Lat.] intervening z lying between, © With- 
% out any intermedial appetites,” Taylor. | 

INTERMEDIATE, Adj. erer. | 
Fr.] intervening ; interpoſed ; placed in the 
middle between two extremes, h ; 
_ INTERME'DIATELY, Adv. by way of 
intervention or interpoſition. 
INTE'RMENT, S. [Fr.] burial ; the 
act of burying or putting a corpſe in the 
ground, | 
INTERMIGRA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act 


of two or more removing from one place to 


another, ſo that each of them occupies the 
place which the other quitted, © The poſ- 
te fibility of intermigrations,” Hale, Seldom 


uſed. 
ting no boundary, or limits. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively for an infinite being. As if they 


&* would confine th' interminable,” Milt. 
INTERMINA“TION, S. [Fr. intermina- 
tio, Lat.] a threat, or denouncing of puniſh- 
ment againſt crimes, | 
To INTERMINGLE, V, A. to mix; 
to mingle. 
INTERMI'SSION, 8. Cr. intermiſſo, 
Lat.] a pauſe, ftop, or ceſſation for a time ; 
the ſpace between any two events; delay; a 
ceſſation of pain or ſorrow. a 
INTERMI'SSIVE, Adj, affecting by fits, 
or with pauſes between. | 885 
To INTERMIT, v. A. [intermitto, Lat. 
to forbear any thing for a time; to inter- 
rupt. To grow mild between the fits or pa- 
1 fevers. 
p is I NT, Adj, . i i 2 

tent, Lat.] coming only by 2 * — 
ſome pauſe or interval. | 
To INTERMIX, v. A. to mingle, mi 
or put ſome things between others. e, 
MI'XTURE, 8. a maſs. formed 
by mixing ſeveral things. FE 

INTERMU'NDANE, Adj. . [ inter and 
mundus, Lat.] exiſting ar fituated between 
worlds, or the ſeveral bodies which campoſe 
the ſolar ſyſtem, _ 

INTERNAL, Adj. [internus, Lat.] with- 
in; in — re | 
IN TE ALLY, Adv. iow ardly ; men- 
tally; in the mind, ſpirit, or underftand- 
ing. 
INTERPELLA'TION, S. [Fr. interpel-” 
latio, Lat.] in Law, a ſummons & call upon. 
c Extrajudicial interpellativn.”* Ayliffe, 
To INTE'RPOLATE. V. A. ſinterpo- 
latus, of interpolo, Lat. interpoler, Fr.] to 
foiſt a thing into a place, by forgery, to 
which it does not belong; to renew; to be- 
gin again after intermiſſion. Interpo- 
e motions.“ Hale. Seldom uſed in the 
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To INTERPO'SE, v. A. [interpoſer, Fr.] 


Lat.] the act of intervening, in order to 


tween two. The intire interpoſition of the 


rio, Lat.] a queſtion, In Grammar, a point 


Fr.] denoting a queſtion ; expreſſed in 


— 


| - 4MT 
thing added to the original, applied do ma- 


nuſcripts or books. | 


INTERPOLA'TER, S. [Lat. interpola- 


teur, Fr.] a perſon who inſerts or foiſts forg- 
ed paſſages into an original. : 

INTERPO'SAL, S. [from interpoſe] the 
act of intervening between two perſons; in- 
terpohtion ; intervention. JR 


to thruſt in between two perſons, as an ob- 
ſtruction, interruption, or inconvenience z to 
come between, or reſcue from any danger. 
* INTERPOYSER, S. one that comes be- 
tween others; a mediator; one that intrudes 
himſelf into, or meddles with another per- 
ſon's affairs. : 


INTERPOSI'TION, S. [Fr. jaterpofitio, 


event or promote a deſign ; mediation ; in- 
tervention, or the ftate of being placed be- 


earth. Ralcigh. A thing placed between 
two extremes, a : | 
To INTE'RPRET, V. A. [interpretari, 
Lat. interpreter,” Fr.] to explain any diffi- 
culty in writings; to tranſlate ; to decipher ; 
to give a ſolution; to expound. * _ 
_INTE'RPRETABLE, Adj. capable of 
being tranſlated, deciphered, or explained, 
INTERPRETATION, S. Fr. inter- 
pretatio, Lat.] the act of explaining the 
meaning of a foreigner in our own lan- 
guage ; the ſenſe given by a tranſlator, 
INTE'RPRETATIVELY, Adv, as may 
be collected by way of explanation. 
_ INTERPRETER, S. [interprete, Fr. in- 
terpres, Lat.] an explainer; a tranſlator, 
NTERPUN'CTION, S. [interpun#io, 
Lat.] the act of placing ſtops or points be- 
tween words, 3 | | 
INTER-REG NUM, S. [Lat.] the time 
in which a throne is vacant, between the 
death of one prince, and the acceſſion of 
another. | - | 
To INTE'RROGATE, V. A. [interro- 
gatus, of interrogo, Lat. interroger, Fr.] to ex- 
amine by aſking queſtions; to aſk queſtions, 
 INTERROGA'TION, S. [Fr. interroga- 


Need after a queſtion, is it not marked thus 
 INTERRO'GATIVE, Adj. Ke 
the 


form of a queſtion. 
* INTERRO'GATIVE, S. in Grammar, 
a pronoun uſed in aſking queſtions, as who ? 
sobat ? 3 . | 
_ INTERRO*'GATIVELY, Adv. in the 
form of a queſtion. | or | 
. INTERROGA'TOR, S. one who aſks, 
or examines by aſking queſtions. 
' INTERRO'GATORY, S. interregatoire, 
Fr. a queſtion, 55 | 

8 a. ah | 


5 

INTERRO'GATORY, Adj. containing 
or expreſſing a queſtion, Is 
To INTERRU*PT, V. A. [i us, of 
interrumpo, Lat.] to hinder the proceſs, mo- 
tion, or direction of any thing, by breaking 

in upon it; to hinder a perſon from finiſhin 
his ſentence by ſpeaking to him in the middle 


* The main abyſs wide interrupt. Par, 
etymology, is not in uſe. 
INTERRU'PTEDLY, Adv. not without 
ſtoppages. 8 
INTERRU'PTER, S. one who makes a 
by ſpeaking to him. 
INTERRUPTION, 8. 
Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, but ſeldom uſed, 
breach or ſeparation between the parts by 
breaking ; interpoſition. © Severed by the 
te interruption of the ſea.” Figuratively, in- 
tervention ; hindrance ; or the act of ſtop- 
ping any thing in motion. . 
NTERSCA*PULAR, Adj. [inter, and 
ſcapula, Lat.] in Anatomy, placed between 
the ſhoulders, | 
To INTERSE'CT, V. A. [interſefum, 
from inter ſeco, Lat.] to cut or croſs ; to di- 
vide each other mutually; to meet and croſs 
each other, | 3 
INTER SECTION, S. inte, ſectio, Lat.] 
the point where lines croſs each other. 
To INTERSE TRT, V. A. ſ[interſertum, 
of interſero, Lat.] to put in or introduce be- 
tween other things. If I may interſert a 
5 ſhort philoſophical diſſertation,” Bree- 


TT 

INTERSERTION, S. a thing inſerted 
between others. 5 5 
To INTERSPE RSE, V. A. [interſperſus, 
Lat. from interſpergo, Lat.] to ſcatter amongſt 
other things. 8 
INTERSPE*RSION, S. the act of ſcat - 
tering among other things. | 


INTERSTE'LLAR, Adj. inter, and flel- 
la,] intervening, or ſituated between the 
ſtars. The interſtellar ſky.” Bacon, 
IN”"TERSTICE, S. [interflitium, Lat.] the 
ſpace between two things, or the time be- 
tween two events, | ID | 

' INTERSTITIAL, Adj. containing in- 
terſtices, We”. 8855 


ing one thing with another. | 
ToINTERT WINE, or IN TERTWI'ST, 
V. A. to unite or join by twiſting one in 
another. 5 
IN'TERVAL, S. Dinter valle, Fr. interval- 
lum, Lat.] ſpace or diſtance, void of matter; 


time between two events. 


T IN TERVENE, v. N. [intervenio, 
Lat, intervenir, Fr.] to come 1 


of it. To divide or ſeparate by rupture. 
Le. This ſenſe, though agreea le to the | 


perſon break off in the middle of his diſcourſe 


Fr. interruptio, 


' INTERTE'XTURE, S:{intertexturus, of 
| intertexo, Lat.] the act of mingling or weav- 


INTERVENIENT, Adj. - [interweniers,: 


t.] coming between. 
Id, 8. [Fr. interventio, 
Lat.] 


ing interpoſed. | | 

To INTERVE'RT, V. A. [interwerto, 
Lat.] to ſet aſide, or turn to another uſe. 
c Phe duke interverted the bargain,” Wott. 
Not in uſe, | : Ji awd 

INTERVIEW, 8. [ſometimes accented 
on the firſt ſyllable ; entreveze, Fr.] mutual 
fight, generally applied to ſome formal and 
appointed meeting or conference, 

To INTERVO'LVE, V. A. inter volvo, 
La] to roll between ; to involve one within 
another, 

To INTERWE'AVE, V. A. [preter in- 
terqwove, part, paſſive, interwoven or inter- 
wwove] to mix one thing with another in 
weaving; to intermingle. 

INTE'STABLE, Adj. [inteftabilis, Lat.] 


in Law, not qualified to make a will. 


INTES'TATE, Adj. [inteflat, Fr, intefta- 
tus, Lat.] in Law, dying without a will. 

INTE'STINAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging to 
the guts, 5 

INTE'STINE, Adj. [inteftin, Fr. e 
Lat.] internal; inward; contained in the bo- 
dy. Applied to war, domeſtic, or war waged 
by citizens againſt their fellow citizens. 
c. Mortal and inteſtine jars---"twixt thy coun- 
cc trymen and us. Shak, 

INTE'STINE, S. [Fr. ' inteftinum, Lat.] 
the gut, or bowel. Seldom uſed in the ſingu- 
Jar number. PL, | | 

To INTHRA'L, V. A. to enſlave; to 
bring under difficulties, | 

INTHRA'LMENT, 8. a ſtate of fla- 


very. | 

| 'To INTHRO'NE, V. A. to place on a 

throne; to make a king of. FE 
INTIMACY, S. a ſtate of familiarity or 

friendſhip wherein one perſon has always free 

acceſs to another, and is favoured with his 

ſentiments without reſerve. 


INTIMATE, Adj. [intimus, Lat. intima- 


do, Span.] inmoſt; internal; inward, © In- 
<« timate impulſe,” Milt. Near; cloſe; not 
kept at a diſtance familiar; converſing with, 
or united to another without reſerve or re- 
ſtraint. ; 
I'NTIMATE, S. [intimado, Span. intimus, 
Lat.] a friend who has free acceſs, and is in- 
truſted with the thoughis of another without 
reſerve. ; 
To I'NTIMATE, V. A. [intimer, Fr.] 
to hint; to point out indirectly and ob- 
ſcurely, —- . : 
I'NTIMATELY, Adv. «cloſely, or with- 
out any intermixture of parts ; with confi- 
dence, Void of reſerve, applied to friend- 
ſhip. Nearly, internally, or inſeparably. 


the ſtate of acting between perſons ;| 
the interpoſition of means; the ſtate of be- 


1 


1 NT 
3 intimately united - with us. Spe®, 
0. 219. . a 
 INTIMA'TION, S. [Fr.] an hint; an 
obſcure or indirect declaration or direction. 
To INTI'MIDATE, V. A. [intimides, 
Fr.] to affect with fear; to. deprive of en: 
couragement. Intimidates the brave. Irene: 
INTIRE, Adj. | entier, Fr. better written 
with an e at the beginning, as Johnſon ob- 
ſerves, See Entire, and all its derivatives] 
whole; .unbroken, or undiminiſhed; with 
out any adulteration, - DOES nt 
INTO, Prep. entrance; penetration be- 
yond the ſurface, or motion beyond the out- 
ward parts. To look into letters. Pope. * 
INTO'LERABLE, Adj. [Fr. intolerabilis, 
Lat.] not to be borne or endured, - 


of a thing which is not to be endured, | 
IN'TOLERABLY, Adv. to a degree too 
great for our ſtrength or patience to endure. 
INTO'LERANT, Adj. [Fr.] not en- 
during, or not able to endure, #1 ; 
To INTO*MB, V. A. [the o pronounced 
like the double o in chooſe] to bury ; to incloſe 
in a monument. | 
To FNTONATE, V. A. [intonatus, Lat. 
from intano, Lat.] to thunder; to make a 
noiſe like thunder, "OT 


thundering, 

To INTO'NE, V. N. [intonner, Fr.] to 
tune, or ſtrike the ſame note. Aſs intones 
&« to aſs.” Pope, 

To INTO RT, V. A. ſ[intortas, Lat.] to 
twiſt, wreathe, or wring. Th' intorted 
© horns.” Pope. 

To INTO*XICATE, V. A. to make 


inebriate with vice, or flattery. 
INTOXICATION, S. the act or ſtate of 

making or being drunk. 1 ö 
INTRA*CTABLE, Adj. [ intra&abilis, Lat. 


verned ; furious. | , 

INTRA'CTABLENESS, S. obſtinacy not 
to be ſubjected to rule; furiouſneſs, not to be 
tamed, | 

INTRA'CTABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man 
ner as not to be governed qr tamed. 1 
neſs, ** Intrangquility which makes men impa- 
ce tient of laying in their beds. Temple. 


changed into another ſubſtance or metal. * ' 
To INTRE'ASURE, V. A. to lay up as 
in a treaſury, _ 62 | | 
To INTRENCH, V. N. [of in and tran- 
cher, Fr.] to invade or encroach What 
belongs to another; to mark with hollows 


like. trenches, © His face—-deep ſcars of 


- 


War, to fortify with a ditch or trench, 


1 


= 
7 


INTO'LERABLENESS, 8. the quality - 


INTONA'TION, Adj. [Fr.] the act of 


drunk with ſtrong liquors. Figuratively, to 
intraitable, Fr.] obſtinate, or not to be £0- 


INTRANQULILITY, S. a ſtate of reftleſs- 


INTRANSMU”TABLE,. Adj. not to be 


> 


"I 


cc thunder had intrench d. Par. Loft. In 
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+ TNTRENCHANT, Adi. not to be fe-] 


parated by cutting, but immediately cloſing, 
again. As eaſy may'ſt thou intrenchant the 
& air---with keen ſword impreſs.” Shak, 
 INTRE'NCHMENT, S. a trench or work 
which defends a poſt from the attacks of an 


Enemy. 
IN TRE; pb, Adj. [intrepide, Fr. intre- 
idus, Lat.] not affected with fear at the pro- 
pect of danger. 
INTRE PI DIT V, S. [intrepidire, Fr.] a 
diſpoſition of mind unaffected with fear at 
the proſpect of danger. | 
_ INTRE/PIDLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to be unaffected with fear at the proſpect 
of danger. 

INTRI'CACY, S. [ from intricate] the 
Bate of a thing much intangled ; perplexity 
ariſing from a complication of facts. 

INTRIUCATE, Adj. [intricatus, Lat.] en- 
tangled z perplexed ; obſcure or difficult. 

INTRICATELV, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to perplex. 

INTRI'CATENESS, S. the quality of 
being ſo perplexed and complicated as not to 
be eaſily explained. | 

INTRI'GUE, S. [Fr. pronounced intreag] 
2 plot; an amour carried on with great arti- 
fice by lovers. In Poetry, the plot of a fa- 
ble, or an artful complication of circum- 
ſtances which embarraſſes the perſonages, and 
keeps the minds of the audience in ſuſpence, 
and unable to determine the event of the 

lay. | | 
4 To INTRI'GUE, V. N. to form plots ; 
to carry on an amour by ftratagems and arti- 
fices. 

INTRIGUER, S. one who forms plots; 

ies on private amours with women, or 
buſies himſelf in ſecret tranſactions. 
_ INTRIGVUINGLY, Adj. with artifice or 
ſecret plotting. 

INTRINSIC, Adj. [intrinſecus, Lat.] in- 
ward; internal; real; true in its own na- 
ture. | 

INTRINSICAL, Adj. [intrinſecus, Lat. 
intrinſepue, Fr.] internal; ſolid; real. 

INTRI'NSICALLY, Adv. internally; 
really; in its own nature, In its own na- 
tc ture abſolutely and intrinſically evil. Prior, 
Within. The leſs he ſhewed without, the 
cc more he wrought intrinfically.”” Wotton, 

INTRINSICATE, Adj. perplexed; en- 
tangled. © Too imrigſicate to unlooſe. 
Shak. | 
To INTRODU'CE, V. A. f introduce, 


Lat. intreduire, Fr.] to conduct; to give en- 


trance to; to uſher into a place, or to a per- 
ſon; to bring any thing into practice or no- 
. | | 

 INTRODU'*CER, S. one who conducts o 
uſhers into a place, or to a perſon; one who 


brings any thing into uſe, practice, or notice. 


1 


INT 
INTRODU'CTION, 8. the a& of uther- 
ing or conducting into a place, or to a perſon ; 
the ſtate of being uſhered ; the act of bring- 
ing any thing new into notice or practice; a 
diſcourſe prefixed to a book, containing ſome 
things neceſſary to give a true idea of the 
8 in which the ſubject is treated of, 
. nd 


Fr.] ſerving as a preparative, or a means to 
ſomething elſe, 1 
INTRODU'CTORY, Adj. previous; in 
order to prepare, or ſerving as a means, to 
ſomething further. | | 
INTROGRE'SSION, S. [ introgreſſio, 
Lat.] entrance; the act of entering or go- 
ing in. | | | 
INTRO'IT, S. [Fr. introitus, Lat.] in 
the Romiſh church, the beginning of the 
maſs or public devotions. 955 
INTROMIT'SSION, 8. [intromiſſio, Lat.] 
the act of ſending; the act of giving en- 
trance or admiſſion. 
To INTROMI'T, V. A. [intromitto, Lat.] 
to ſend, let, or admit in; to allow to enter. 
“ Glaſs intromits light.“ Holder. | 
To INTROSPE'CT, V. A. [introſpetum, 
of introſpicio, Lat.] to look into, or take a 
view of the inſide. | 
INTROSPE'CTION, S. a view of the 
inſide, An internal view of its powers or 
Rate, applied to the mind. © An introſpeFion 
« into my own mind.“ DHA 


and weriens, Lat.] entering or coming in. 
«© Commixture of introvenient nations. Brown, 
Seldom uſed, 
ToINTRU”'DE, V. N. to come in without 
invitation or permiſſion; to thruſt one's ſelf 
rudely into company or buſineſs 3 to under- 
take a thing without being permitted, called 
to it, or qualified for it. : ” 
INTRU DER, S. one who forces himſelf 
into company or affairs without permiſſion, 
ualification, or being welcome. 
INTRU'SION, S. (Fr. intruſio, Lat.] the 
act of forcing any perſon or thing into any 
place or ſtate; encroachment upon any per- 
ſon or ſtate z entrance without invitation or 
welcome. "i 
To INTRU'ST, V. A. to treat with con- 
fidence; to charge with any ſecret commiſ- 
fion, or any thing of value. 
INTUITION, S. [intuitzs, Lat.] the fight 
of any thing; a conception, applied. gene- 
rally to the act of the mind, whereby it has 
an immediate knowledge of any thing with- 
out any deductions of reaſon. - 
INTUITIVE, Adj. [intuitivus, Lat. in- 
tuitif, Fr.] ſeen by the mind immediately, 
without the deductions of reaſon, Seeing or 
actual ſight, oppoſed to belief. The intuitive 
. viſion of Gov,” Hooker, | Having the 
1 power 


INTRODUCTIVE, Adj. | intredu#f, 


INTROVENIENT, Adj. of intro, Lat. 


without reaſoning. 


hei t. 


the rights of another. 


INV 


INTUITIVELY, Adv, [intuitivement, | 
Fr.] by a glance or immediate application of 


INV 


power of. diſcovering truths immediately, | Lo — eee or reproach ; to ſpeałæ 


INVE/IGHER, S. a vehement railer, 
To INVEIGLE, v. A. pronounced i- 


the mind. Gop ſees all things intuitively,” veegle] to perſuade, allure, or e to ſome- 


Bi ©. 
INTUME'SCENCE, 8. [Fr. intumeſcens, 


thing bad or hurtful. 


INVE/IGLER, S. a ſeducer, deceiver, or 


Lat.] a ſwelling; a tumor; the act or allurer to ill. 


ſtate of ſwelling or riſing above its uſual 


1 GE/SCENCE, 8. ſwelling; the 
act or ſtate of ſwelling. | | 
ToINTWINE, V. A. to twiſt or wreathe 
together like twine z to ſurround or twiſt 


round, | | 

To IN VA DE, V. A. [invad;, Lat.] to 
enter into a country in a warlike manner; 
to attack; to aſſail or aſſault; to ſeize on 
like an enemy, © To invade another's 
right.“ | 

VADER, S. one”who enters into the 
poſſeſſions or dominions of another, and 
attacks them as an enemy; one who aſ- 
ſails or attacks; one who encroaches or in- 
trudes. 
' INVA'LESCENCE, 8. ſ[invaleſcentia, 
Lat.] want of health. 

INVALID, Adj. Cin valide, Fr, invalidus, 
Lat.] weak, applied to bodily ſtrength, Of 
no force or cogency, applied to argument, 
Uſed in the plural for ſoldiers that are worn out 
with age, or, by the caſualties of war, rendered 
unfit for further ſervice in the field, In this 
fenſe it is pronounced like the French, inua- 


INVALTDITY, S. [invalidit, Fr.] want 


of force or cogency, applied generally to argu- 
ments. . 


INVA'LUABLE, Adj. of fo great value 
as to be above conception or eſtimation, 
 INVA'RIABLE; Adj. [Fr.] not chang- 
ing; without varying. 

INVA'RIABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being always the ſame ; conſtant, or without 


ge. | 
INV A'RIABLY, Adj. without changing; 
unchangeably ; conſtantly. ' | 
INVA'SION, S. Fr. invafio, Lat.] the 
entrance or attack of an enemy on the poſeſ- 
Gons or dominions of another; an encroach- 
—_ or unlawful attack of the rights of an- 
er. | 

INV A'SIVE, Adj. entering like an enemy 
on the bounds of another; encroaching on 


 INVE'CTIVE, S. a reproachful, cenſori- 


ons, or ſcandalous exprelſion, whether in wri- | 


ting or in ſpeech. | 

| VE CTI E, Adj. containing cenſure, 

fcandal, ſatire, or re hful expreſſions. 
INVE/CTIVELY, Adv. in a fatirical, 

abuſive, ar ſcandalous manner, | 


To INVEICH, v. A. [from invebo,| 


To INVE'LOPE, V. A. See Envehpe, 
To INVENT, V. A. ſinventer, Fr.] to 
diſcover, find out, or produce fomething 
unknown, or not made before; to forge, 
or contrive contrary to truth; to feign 
or create by the fertility of the imigina- 
tion. 
INVE'NTER, 8. [inventeur, Fr.] one 
who diſcovers, or produces ſomething new or 
not known before ; a perſon who forges or 
aſſerts a falſehood, _ | 
INVE/NTION, S. (Fr, inventio, Lat.] 
the act of finding or Jn ſomething 
new; the diſcovery of fomething hidden 
the ſubtlety of the mind, or that exertion 
of the imagination, 
things that either have no exiſtence in nature, 
or are entirely new or unknown ; a diſco- 
very; the thing invented; a forgery or fic- 
tion. | | 

| INVE'NTIVE, Adj. [mventif, Fr.] quick 
at contrivance ; ready at expedients, : 
INVE'NTOR, S. a finder out or maker 
of ſomething new ; a framer or contriver of 
ſomething ill. 


ner of an inventory, 
INVE'NTORY, S. [ſometimes accented 


ventorium, Lat.] an account or catalogue 


goods. 

To IN'VENTORY, V. A. to form into 
a catalogue. It ſhall be inventoried,”” Shak, 
Seldom uſed. 


female who finds out or produces any thing 


new. | | 
INVERSE, Adj. [Fr. inverſus, Lat.] in- 
verted; going backwards. | | 


- - 


laſt, or laſt is firſt, In Grammar, a 
figure whereby the words are not placed in 
the natural and grammatical order. As 


% impurity,” Inſtead of © impurity is the 
«© moſt abominiable of all vices.” 

Ta INVE RT, V. A. [inverto, Lat.] to 
words; to turn -upfide down, dr place 
in a method or order contrary to that 
— before; to place the firſt 


INVE'RTEDLY, : Adv, in an unnat a 


of moveables; a ht or catalogue of 


INVE'NTRESS, S. [inventrice, Fr.] x 


| CIz%5 - 


whereby we create | 


INVENTO/RICALLY, Adv. in the man- 


on the firſt ſyllable 5 inventoire, Fr. in- 


INVERSION, S. Trr. inverſe, Lat.! 
change of order on time, fo that x a Hh 1 


« of all vices, the moſt abominable is 


change the natural order of things or 
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To INVEST, V. A. [ir 
ed by two nouns it hath. with gr in before 


„ ſmiles,” Denb. To place in poſſeſſion of 
a a rank or office; to confer or give, To in- 


. eaſily ſurmounted ; by long continuance or 


of inveters, Lat. inweterer, Fr.] to harden or 


malignant manner; in a manner likely to pro- 


INVINCIBLE, Adj. rr. invincibilis, | 


IVY. 


order; in ſuch a manner that the firft is 
placed laſt, or the laſt firſt, 1 
t. ey 


weſiir, Fr.] to eloath or dreſs: when follow- 
the thing, © Inveſt him avi thy lovelieſt 


cloſe or ſurround a place, ſo as to intercept 
all ſuecours, applied to. fieges. 
INVE'STIENT, Adj. [inveftiens, Lat.] 
covering; cloathing. Its inveſtient ſhell,” 
Wendav, | f LEE 4 
 INVE'STIGABLE, Adj. [from inweſti- 
gate] to be ſearched out or traced by the 


mind. 
To INVE'STIGATE, V. A. to ſearch 
out ; to trace or find out by reaſon, 
INVES'TIGA”TION, S. [Fr. irweſliga- 
tio, Lat.] the act of the mind by which un- 
known truths are traced out and diſcovered; 
an accurate examination, 5 
 INVE'STITURE, 8. Fr.] the act and 
ceremony of conferring a right or poſſeſſion 
of any manor, office or benefice, 
_ INV*ESTMENTT, S. dreſs ; cleaths ; ha- 


hit. | ; 
INVE"TERACY, S. [inveteratio, Lat.] 
long continuance of any thing bad. Figura- 


tively, obſtinacy confirmed or contrafted by | all 
long continuance. In Phyſic, the long conti- [ 


nuance of any diſeaſe. x , 


TY, | 
INVE'TERATE, S. [inveteratus, Lat.] 


* R * is aces Atl R 
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Lat.] not to be profaned, applled to things 
2 Not to be injured. Not to be bro- 
ken, applied to laws or ſecretz. Not to be 
hurt. The inviolable ſaints. Milt. 
INVI'OLABLY, Adv. without breach 
failure. | 
INVFOLATE, Adj. [Fr. inviolatus, 
Lat.] unhurt, or without ſuffering from vio- 
lence, Unprofaned, applied to holy things, 
Unbroken, applied to laws or obligations. 
I'NVIOUS, Adj. [inwius, Lat.] not paſ- 
ſable z not common or trodden. Inwious 
ce ways.” Hudib. y | 
To INVFSCATE, V. A. [from in and 
viſcus, Lat.] to lime; to daub or patch with 
any glutinous or ſticking ſubſtance, 
INVISIBTLTT V, S. [inwifbilire, Fr.] the 


tible. 
INVT'SIBLE, Adj. Fr. inuiſibilis, Lat.! 
not be ſeen. 9 7 ; 


not to be ſeen. 


the act of calling or ſummoning; the act o 
deſiring a perſon's company. 8 

To INVITE, V. A. invita, Lat, invi- 
ter, Fr.] to bid or requeſt a perſon to come 
to-one's houſe, or make one of a party; ta 


ure. 

INVI'TINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as allures. | 0 | 
INUNCTION, S. [inun#us, of inungo, 


old; long eftabliſhedz grown obſtinate; not 


practice. 3 . * 
To INVE/TERATE, v. A. ſinucteratur, 


make obſtinate by long practice or continu- 
ance. By tradition infuſed and inveterated 
& into men's minds.“ Bac. f 
INVETERA'TION, S. the act of harden- 
ing or confirming by long practice and conti- 
nuance. * 
INVIDIOus, Adj. [invidize, invidioſus, 
Lat.] envious; malignant. Figuratively, lie- 
to promote or incur hatred. - 
INVVDIOUSLY, Adv. in an envious and 


voke hatred. 1 25 
INVIDiousNESS, S. the quality of pro- 
voking envy or hatred. 


To INVIGORATE, V. A. to make 


ſtrong; to inſpire. with vigour, life, and | 


Lat.] not to be conquered or ſubdued; not to 
be informed, or removed by inſtruction. 
INVI'NCIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
not being conquerable. | „ 9 
INVI'NCIBLY,. Adv. in ſuch à manner 
as not to be conquered or ſurmounted. | 
INVI'QLABLE, Adj. [Fr. isviolabilis, 
2 


Lat.] the act of ſmearing or anointing with 
y fat or oily ſubſtance, * The inunGion of 
ſer the feathers. Ray. | 7 
' INUNDA'TION, 8. [inondation, Fr. 
inundatio, Lat.] the act of fiowing; a flood. 
Figuratively, a confluence or multitude com- 
ing together to the ſame place. | 
' To I'NVOCATE, v. A. [invocatus, of 
invoco, Lat.] to call upon in prayer; to ad- 
dreſs for aſſiſtance. : 
| NVOCTION, 8. Tyr. in vocurio, ti} 
the act of calling upon. in prayer; the x 
uſed in addrefling a ſpots 1 


.. . ö 
INVOTCE, S. [perhaps corrupted from 
the French — apr Sins Fe. to ſend] 
a catalogue of thg' freight of a ſhip ; or of 
the articles ſhipped on board, and conſigned 
to ſome perſon in a foreign country, 
To INVOKE, V. A. [invoguer, Fr. ih- 
voce, Lat.] to call upon, els, or pray to 
any ſuperior. Being for aid, _ | 
To INVO'LVE, v. A. [involos, Lat.] to 
inwrap, or cover with any thing whieh ſur · 
rounds z to entwiſt or join; to take in; to 
catch, or ſubject to; to entangle, or perplex ; 
to complicate, or make intricate. © Inwoly'd 
te diſcourſes,” To blend or mingle together 
confuſedly, © Earth with hell mingle and in- 


ie oboe,” Milt, 


| a. 


ſtate of not being ſeen, or not being percep- 


INVI'SIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner ag 
INVITATION, S. [Fr. inuitatio, Let] 
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INVO'LUNTARILY, Adv. ¶ ſrom invo- 
luntary] not by choice; againſt one's will; 
neceſſarily. 

INVO'LUNTARY, [Adj. inwluntaire 
Fr.] not having the power of choice; neceſ- 
tated ; not choſen or done willingly. 

 INVOLU'TION, S. [inw#utio, Lat.] the 
act of wrapping in a thihg, Figuratively, 
the ſtate of being mixed, complicated, or in- 
tricate; that which is wrapped round any 
thing. In Algebra, the raifing any quan- 
tity. from its root to any height or power 
ned, +. 3 a 

T o INU'RE, V. A. [of in and uro, Lat.] 
to habituate; to accuſtomz to make ready; 
willing, and able by practice and cuſtom; it 
generally implies hardſhip or labour. 

INU'REMENT, S. practice; habit acquir- 
ed by long practice; uſe. ; 

To U'RN, V. A. to put into an 
urn; to bury, or put into a tomb. The 
“ ſepulchre wherein we ſaw thee inurn d. 
Shak, ' | 

INUS'TION, S. the act of burning, or of 
burning in. 

INU"TILE, Adj. [Fr. inutilis, Lat.] uſe- 
leſs; unprofitable, . 

INUTILTITV, S. ¶inutilitæ, Fr. inuilitas, 
Lat.] want of uſe or profit. ; 

INVU"LNER ABLE, Adj. [ Fr. inwulnera- 
bilis, Lat.] not to be wounded or hurt. 

To INWA'LL, V. A. to incloſe with a 
wall, To inwail themſelves ſtrongly. 
Spenſer, ' 5 ” 

I'NWARD, Adj. placed at a diſtance from 
the ſurface, or outward part. 

I'NWARD, S. any thing within; gene- 
rally applied to the bowels, and uſed always 
in the plural number. = 

I'NWARDLY, Adv. internally; in the 
mind or heart; privately ; in a concave form, 
applied to a body bent, and oppoſed to any 
convexity or protuberance outwardly. 

To INWE'AVE, V. A. [pretergn7vove, 
or imweaved, part, paſſ. invwove, or inws- 
den] to mix any thing in weaving; to 
* or mingle. Inwoven ſhade. Par. 


To INWRA'P, V. A. to wrap or cover 

by folding a thing over. Figuratively, to 

perplex, or puzzle with difficulty; to ravith, 

or tranſport. ** "Tis wonder that inzwraps 
me thus.“ Shek. 4 

INWROU'GHT, Adj. wrought into the 
ſubſtance of a thing. 

To INWREATHE, V. A. to ſurround 
* 1 a wreath. Inwreath'd with beams. 
Milt. 5 

JOB, -S. | [of uncertain etymology] a 
ſmall, trifling, or caſual piece of work; a 
low, mean, mercenary and lucrative employ- 
ment; a ſudden ſtab with a ſharp pointes in- 
irument, 


Jon 


|. © To. JOB, v. A. to ſtrike ſuddenly with *_ 


ſharp pointed inftrument; to perform ſmal! 
pieces of work, Neuterly, to deal in the 
funds, or in buying and ſelling ſtocks for - 


others. 


ſor others ; one who does chance work. 
JOB'BERNOWL, S. [from jobbe, Flem. 


dull parts.“ Men's jebbernotuli--turn round 
upon their ears. Hud, ; = 
JOCKEY, S. a perſon who rides a horſe 
at a race; one who deals in horſes, Figura- 
tively, a cheat or bite, | | 
To JO'CKEY, V. A. to juſtle in riding, 
F:guratively, to cheat, or trick. 
JOCO'SE,. Adj. [Joceſus, Lat.] merry; 
given to jeſt. | g 
JOCO'SELY, Adv. in a merry, waggith, 
or jeſting manner. 85 
JOCOFSENESS, or JOCO'SITY, S. the 
quality of being diſpoſed to merriment or jeft- 


is moſt uſed, 

. JO'CULAR, Adi. Liocularis, Lat.] uſed. 

in jeſt ; jeſting. _ 
JOCULA'RITY, S. a diſpoſition to jeſt- 

ing ; merriment, | + 

_ JOCU'ND, Adj. [ jecundus, Lat.] merry; 

gay; lively; tull of mirth. TY 
JOCUNDLY, Adv. in a gay or merry 

manner. 


give notice or excite a per:on's attention by a 
puſh. Neuterly, to move on by jolts, like 
thoſe felt in trotting, = 
JOG, S. a puſh or ſlight ſhake; a fudden 
5 by a puth or ſhake; a hint given 
by a puſh. | ts 5 
00ER, S. one who ſhakes or puſhes 
another lightly ; one who moves dully and 
heavily. | | | 


| To JOGGLE, v. N. to ſhake, or to make 


a thing wake. 

JO'HN APPLE, S. in Gar lening, an apple 
which is ſharp and well reliſhed in the ſpring 
after it is gathered, when moſt other fruit is 
ſpent, and fir for making cyder. 


| * JOHN'SON (Bz) was deſcended from a 


Scots family, was born at Weſtminſter in 1574, 
and was educated in the ſchool there under 
the famous Camden ; but upon his father's 
death, who loſt his eſtate under queen Mary, 
his mother marrying a bricklayer, Ben was 
taken from ſchool and obliged to work at his 
father-in-law's trade; but greatly difliking 


that employment, be went into the Low - 


Countries, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his bravery. Upon his return to England, he 
applied himſelf to his former ſtudies. Shake- 
ſpeare is ſaid to have firſt introduced him to 


the world, by recommending a play of his 


U 


JOB'BER, S. one who buys and ſells ftocks- 


and kno, Sax,] a loggerhead, or a perſon of 


ing. “ Mirth or ;-cofity.”” Brown. Focoſeneſs _ | 


To JOG, V. A. | ſchocken, Belg. jechac, © 
Pol.] to puſh, cr ſhake by a ſuden puh; to 


which 


| which the actors had refuſed ; and Mr. Po © 


the thoug 
itz but every ſentiment is peculiar to him 
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remarks, that when Ben got poſſeſſion of the 
ſtage, he brought critical learning into vogue; 
for till then the Engliſh had no thouphts of 
writing upon the model of the antients; but 
perhaps his fancy had exerted itſelf with 
greater energy and ſtrength, had he leſs copied 


dhe antients; for ſtrucle with the correctneſs 
and truth of Wee e in the old claſſics, 


and inflamed by paſſionate admiration to emu- 
late their beauties, he was inſenſibly led to 
imagine that equal honours were due to ſuc- 
ceſsful imitation as to original and unbor- 
rowed thinking, If he has obſcurities in his 
writings, he has likewiſe his excellencies ; 
ſince none has been ſo particularly happy in 


delineating thoſe characters which are gene- 
rally known by the name of characters of 
humour: but in nothing is he mofe truly 
admirable than in marking his characters; 


not a ſentence in any of his plays is ſpoken 
by one perſon that could have entered into 
Wen of another perſon repreſented in 


who utters it. The Silent Woman, the Fox 


3%. 
SS © +» 


ther, that they ſeem one entire piece. 


- JOINT, S. [in the pronunciation the 
is omitted and the i ſounded long like that in 
pine; jointure, Fe the articulation of the 


limbs, or union of moveable bones in animal 
bodies; an hinge, or an union of different 


ſubſtances which are let into each- other, ſo 
as to be capable of moving without break- 
ing or ſeparating; a limb of an animal 
ſeparated by a butcher from the reſt of a car- 
caſe ; a knot in wood. Out of joint, is applied 


to a bone that is laxated or ſlipped from the 


ſocket in which it uſed to move. ; 
JOINT, Adj. ſhared among many. Joint 
** property. Locke. United or partaking in 


the ſame poſſeſſion : hence joint heir. 


To JOINT, V. A. to unite in a confede- 


racy, ** Fointing their forces. Shak, To 
form many parts into one; to form any ar- 
ticulations, or in ſuch a manner as to move 
- without breaking or ſeparating. The | 
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| ee fingers are jointed together er for motion," : 
Ray. To cut or divide a carcaſe at the joints, 


He jojrts the neck. Dryd, —- 

Jol NTEPD, Adj. having joints; full of 

joints or knots. Bs REA 
JO'NTER, S. In Carpentry a' plane 

ſomewhat longer than the fore plane, have 

its ſele perfectly ſtrait, and uſed to follow 


Arait, when a joint is to be ſhot, 


farately, In a ftate of union or combination, 

rx to the actioñ of different perſons or 

things. | 15 

. JOINTRESS, 8. from Jointure] a wo- 

man who holds any thing in jointure. 
JO'INT-STOOL, S. a ftool made by 


joints, or, in ſuch a manner that the legs, 


fides, and top join in each other. 


ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed after the death 
of her huſband, | 1 
JOIST, S. [from joindre, Fr.] in Ar- 
chitecture, a piece of timber framed into 
the girders, on which the boards of floors 
are laid. | 5 +: | 
. To JOIST, V. A. tofit in the ſmaller beams 
on which the boards of a floor are laid. 
JOKE, S. [jocxs, Lat.] a jeſt or witty 
ras: that cauſes a ſmile,” or raiſes a 
augh, F : 
To JOKE, v. N. [ jocor, Lat.] to jeſt ; 
or to endęgvour merrily to divert by words 


| and actionò to tell a pleaſing fiction. 


To JOLE; v. A. to beat the head againſt 
any thing. | vo ä 
P doin; Adv. [from Folly] in a diſ- 


ſition to noiſy mirth. | 


fl JO'LLINESS, or JO'LLITY,, 8. [from | 
0 


ly] gaiety ; elevation of ſpirit ; merriment; 
[noily mirth, NS. BSE 


JOLLY, Adj. [ joli, Fr. jovialis, Lat! 


gay; merry; chearful ; full of mirth and 
ſpirits. Figuratively, plump, like a perſon 
in full health, a 
To JOLT, V. N. to ſhake or ſhock, applied 
to the motion of a carriage in a rough road. 
_ JOLT, S. a ſhotk given by a carriage tra- 
velling in a rough road, . 
JO LTHEA“D, S. a great head; a block - 
head, © Fie on the jolthead, thou can ſt not 
cc read.” Shalk. 5 * 


; 


JoN LL E, S. Fr.] in Botany, a yel- | 


low flower; a ſpecies of daffodil. : 
n ger, Sax. and eden, Sax.] 
a chamber pot or cloſe- ſtool pan. 
To JO'STLE, v. A. [ joufter, Fr. ] to ruſh 
or run againſt a perſon. 1 
JOT, S. | giota, Span. 1 a, r.] a point; 
kittle; the leaſt quantity that can be af- 
igned. 9 . 
JO'VIAL, Adj. [Fr. jovialis, Lat.] in Aſtro- 


logy, under the influence of Jupiter. In Aſtro- 
| | e 


the fore plane, and ſhoot an edge perfectly ; 
JOI'NTLY, Adv. together, oppoſed to fe- 


JOYNTURE, s. [Fr.] in Law, an eſtate 


gay manner 


2 merry; delighted. 


* 
1 
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JO'VIALLY,: Adv. in 2 merry, airy, or 
JO'VIALNESS, 8. the quality or ſtate of 


news- paper publiſhed daily or weekly, and 
containing the news of every day, In navi- 
gation, a book wherein is kept an account of 


the ſhip's way at ſea, the changes of the 


wind, and other occurrences, -- 


JOU'RNALIST, S. a writer of daily 
news- papers. , q 
JOU'RNEY, S. [pronounced yurney ; from 


2 journce, Fr.] che diſtance travelled in a day. 


Figuratively, travel by land, diſtinguiſhed 
from that by ſea, Which is ſtiled a vage. 


Paſſage from one place to another. 


To JOU'RNEY, V. N. to travel or paſs 
from one place to another. 


JOU'RNEYMAN,,. S. [ journee, Fr.] 2 


perſon hired to work by the day; at preſent 


extended to ſignify a per:on who works under 
aaa, 524) erp its. - if 3 
JOURNEY WORK, S. work performed 
for hire or wages. Y 
JOUST, S. [jouft, Fr.] a tilt or tourna- 
ment, wherein the combatants fight with 
ſpears, &c. © At jouft and tournament,” Mir, 
To JOUST, V. N. [joufter, Fr.] to run 
in a tilt. e Tr 
TOY, S. Deve, Fr. gioia, Ital.] a delight 
of — mind — ps a conſideration of a 


> preſent, cr aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a 


future good; the mirth or noiſe which ariſes 


from ſucceſs; gladneſs ; pleaſure.. 


To JO, V. N. to rejoice ; to be glad. 
Actively, to cengratulate ; to affect with joy. 
« To jay the friend. Pricr. To enjoy. 1 


might have liv'd and joyed immortal bliſs,” 
48 Par. Left. ; : | 


JOY'F UL, Adi. full of joy or pleaſure on 


the poſſeſſion, or certain expectation of ſome 


9 good. Aalen! i e 

- . JOY/FULLY, Adv. with, gladneſs or 
' pleaſure an account of poſſeſſion, or certain 
_ expectation. of ſome future gold. | 1 
JO TFULNEss, S. the quality. of rece 

ing or feeling pleaſure on the conſideration of 


w 


ome preſent, or certain expectation of, ſome 


future good. 283 (LET DAY +: 2h” > ' a! 2, wc 
_JOY'LESS, Adi. | without, joy j .deptived 


of: pleuſure ; fad. ind 518 7 bi 
| Jov'ous, Adj. Lopeux, Fr. ] led 5847 &. 
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IpSWI ff, S. by the Saxons called Giþeſ- 
wick, from the river Gipen called then ſo, 
on account of its winding 


ſtream; but now 
the Orwell; a very neat and well built town, 


and the capital of Suffolk, forming a kind of 
 * balf-ragon upon the band of t2e(rizes t 


aid 


. 
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- Hbifly, belonging to Jupiter. Gay 3 airy ;| W. It is above a mile long frotn St. Mat- 
elated with mirth. n | 


thews to St. Helen's on the road, and above 
a mile broad, It ſtill carries on a maritime 


trade; but this is not ſo confiderable as for- 


merly, Here are only twelve pariſh churches 


and the number of its ſhips are alſo diminif:. - 
ed. No place in Great Britain is more 
commodioully fituatcd for the, Greenland fiſh- 


bailding, fitting out their veſſels, Cc. but 
the ſame wind that carries them from the 
mouth of the haven, is fair to the very ſeas 


and ſends two members to parliament." Here 
is a ſpacious matket-place, where, on Tue'- 
days and Thurſdays every week, is fold ſmall 
meat: on. Wednefday and Friday | fiſh, and 
Saturday is for all ſorts of proviſions, theſe 
being very plentiful and cheap. Its annual 
fairs are on May 4, for lean cattle and toys ; 
July 25, for fruit and-toys ; and Beptem- 
ber 25, for butter and cheeſe, It is alſo 
an inexhauſtible ftore-houſe' for timber, 


building trade has abated, are ſent to the 
king's yard at Chatham. An excellent ch:- 
rity for the relief of peor clergymen's wi- 
dows and orphans in Suffolk, has been ſet on 
foot in and about Ipſwich; by voluntary-fub- 
icription, | which from 61. the firſt year, 


to 44161. beſides gifts and legacies to the ſum 
| of 5541. French refugees ſettled in this place 
at firſt, and a linen manufacture was ſat up in 
their tavour, but did not ſucceed. It lies forty- 


London 224 
IRA SCIBLE, Adj. [Fr. iraſcili h, Lat.] 


p3fſion of anger. 8 
IRE, S. [Fr. ira, Lat.] hatred atifing 

from conſidering a thing as capable of atitct- 
ing, dr having affected vs with any injury. 
* 1 enoeny im his ire.” Dyk. 

_ IR*'EFUL,: Adj. D 

ews great/anget ©} 72 47 
IRELAND, S. an iſland n the Atlantic 
ocean, between which and North America 
there are. no intermediate ones, except the 
Azores or weſtern iſlands 5 and even theſe 


and Lewis, lie on the N. between it and Ice- 
land, and it has the ifland of Great Britain 
on the E. and N. E. The natives and Sect- 
tiſk Highlanders call it En or Ir; Ptole- 
my gave itte name of Rritamia Parua, or 
Britamid Minor; Which ancient Latin wri- 
ters call Joe Fuverna; ſometimes Iris, &c. 
and theſe of amore madern date, Hlibefnia; 
the derivatioꝶm of anhich hx. being 

1 v? 1 en £7 . 
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being merry. Hy *- , | inſtead of fourteen! (twenty one) in its moſt 
= 15 U RNAL, S. [Fr.] a diary; an ac-| flouriſhing ſtate, beſides meeting houſes; ' 
count of a: perſon's daily tranſactions; any 


ery than Ipſwich ; not only for cheapneſs of 


of Greenland, It is governed by two bailiffs, * 


great quantities of which, now their ſhip- / 


namely, from .1704 te 1740, has amaunted = 


eight miles from Bury, and ſixty-cight from 


eaſily provoked to anger; belonging to the 


are in a lower latitudes} The VUiſts, Harris, 


Va- _ , 
e Bowe 
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and to deg, W. It is about 259 miles in 


. eighteen or twenty from Galloway, and but 


- gvleſhire, both which are in Scotland. The 
"principal rivers in Ireland are, the noble ri- 


Ouſe, which join above the town of Roſs ; 
- the Slone; and il pre: 91 river in Ulſter, 
e 


country are ſeveral loughs, or lakes, both alt 
and freſh; the former of which are properly 
 Snlets of the ſea at the mouths ' of rivers. 


A fections. The language is originally Bri- 


bother authentic evidence; and therefore only 
. traced from conjecture. The Hoſt generally 
prevailing opinion is, that they derive from 
the Britons, or are at leaſt of the ſame ori- 


brated both by ancient and modern authors, 


It is governed now by Great-Britain, the king 


Theis acts of parliament, in ondgr to Have 


words are remaining; the names of moun- 
- tains, iſles, waters, Cc. are ſtill moſtly Bri- 
tiſh. Who were the ficſt inhabitants of Ire- 


ther for a liberal education. The inhabitants 


commonly called Lord Lieutenant, and is 


IRE 


ious, 2 detail of the different etymclogies 


would be more irł ſome than ſatisfaQtory from 
any thing that yet appears. It lies between 
lat. 51 and $6 deg. N. and between long. 5 


length, and 148 in breadth, It lies fifty-two 
miles from Holyhead in North Wales, and 


little more from the Mull of Kintyre, in Ar- 


ver of Shannon; the Lifty, called the prin-, 
ceſs of the Irith' rivers, as gracing the capi- 
tal, though nothing near ſo conſiderable as 
the Shannon; the Boyne ; the Barrow, and 


or the N. of Ireland, is Bane, In this 


The principal of theſe are Lough-Ern in Ul- 
ſter, and Lough-Neah in the Gn province, 
The ancient Iriſh, or thoſe natives who have 
not yet þeen thoroughly civilized, and called 
Kearns, are ſtrong and nimble, courteous to 
ſtrangers, impatient of abuſe or injury, im- 
placable in enmity, and vehement in all af- 


tiſh, or at leaſt a dialect of it; but it has 
received ſuch a tincture by intermixture with 
foreigners, that only ſome of the original 


land, cannot be learned from records, or any 


ginal ſtock with them, from the Spaniards 
or Cantabrians. They received Chriſtianity 
very early, the greateſt part of the iſland 
having been converted by St. Patrick, by 


Which Ke obtained the character of the Ilriſn 


apoſtle. Nor was religion 1 cha- 
racter ; but their learning is too much cele- 


who tell us, that the Saxons in particular 
very commonly ſent over their children hi- 


are moſtly now brought over to the caſtoms 
and faſhions of the Engliſh, except in ſome 
parts, where they live in the old Iriſ way. 


of which ſends thither an Engliſh nobleman 
of diſtinction as viceroy or deputy, Who is 


changed every three years. The king alſo ap- 
points the counc . of Ireland. This vicege- 
rent's. power and ſtate is very conſiderable. 
The laws and courts of juſtice, &c. in Ire- 
land are much the ſame as thoſe in England. 


the force of laws, 'muſt be approved by the 
king of Great Britain in his privy-council; 
and an act of the Britiſh parliament will alter 
or abrogate any law in Ireland, An ap 
alſo lies from a ſentence in any of the Iriſh 
courts of law to thoſe in Weſtminſter-hall, 
and to the houſe of peers.in Great Britain, 
The members of the houſe bf commons in 
Ireland hold their ſeats during life, unleſs 
upon the demiſe of the king of Great 
Britain. A body of about 12,000 men are 
kept in pay on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, among 
which are few ot none of the natives, Theſe 
are uſually quartered in barracks, and not in 
the public inns, as is uſual in Great Britain, 
The religion eſtabliſhed by law is the ſame 
with that of England, under archhiſhops and 
biſhops ; and generally the clergy here are 
better provided for than in England. The 
univerſity pf Dublin is the only one in the 
kingdom, conſiſting of one college, in which 
are about 600 ſtudents. So fertile is this 
country, that their beef, and butter ſupply 
France, Flanders, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Weſt-Indies; though lately an act of the 
Britiſh parliament allows theſe two articles, 
with their live cattle,” to be imported into 
Great Britain. The Iriſh” being prohibited 
from manufacturing their wool, and export- 
ing their cloth, they run à good deal of the 
former to France and other countries, by 
which means theſe are enabled to underſel us 
in foreign markets. . ? 
IRIS, 8, [Lat.] the rainbow. In Philo- 


rainbow. In Botany, the flow er- de- luce. In 
Anatomy, the circle round the pupil of the 
eye, from whence it receives the appellation 
of black, blue, &c, according to the colour. 
To IRK, V. A. [yrk,-I. work] to give 
pain, or make weary, uſed only imperſonally, 
as; * Jt inks me, Nl... 
_ I'RKSOME, Adj, weariſome; affecting 
with pain, or trouble. 
I'RKSOMELY,. Adv. in fuch a manner 
as to pain, weary, or trouble. 
- FRON,'S. [baiarn, Brit. i ſern, iren, Sax. 
iorne, Erſ. iern, Dan.] a well-Known metal; 
though lighter than all others, excepting tin, 
yet conſiderably the hardeſt; when pure, 


$lver, lead, or copper. It is more capable 
of ruſt than other metals, and requires the 


are brittle while they are hot; but this is 
"the moſt malleable the nearer it approaches 
to fuſion. It is the only known ſubſtance 


water, to which irs ſpecific gravity is as 7632 
to 1000. Iron is uſed figutatively for any in- 
rument or tool made of that metal. A 
chain, ſhackle, or manacle. Hie was put 


| 


* 


in irons. 50. 
N IRON, 


ſophy, an appearance of light reſembling the 


malleable, but in a leſs degree than gold, 


ſtrongeſt fire to melt it. Moſt other metals 


attracted by the loadſtone, is not only ſoluble 
in the ſtronger acids, but even in common 


Lat, of irradlo, Lat.] 
mine, applied to the mind. To animate with | 


piated. „Many irrec 
* 


6 3 to argument, 


TR K = 
| I'RON, Adj. made of iron reſemblingiren 
In colour. Figuratively, ha rw ſevere; rigid, 


Toi RON, V. A. to ſmooth with an iron; 


to t on ſhackles or irons, 


RO'NICAL, Adj. fironique, Fr.] ſpeak- 
ing one thing and meaning another, by way 
of ineer or reproach, 

IRO'NICALLY, Adv. in an ironical or 
ſneering manner, 
e eee 8. one who deals in 


"YAONWOOD, 8. a hard kind of wood, 
ſo ponderous as to fink in water. 
'RONY, Adj. made of iron gaining 
iron. s 
IRON, 8. [ironie, Fr. rpcoruz, Gr.) in 
Rhetoric, a figure wherein a perſon means 
one thing and expreſſes another; generally 
uſed as a ſneer, and in commending a perſon 


for qualities which he has not. 


IRRA'DIANCE, or IRRA'DIANCY, S. 


{medias Fr. irradiam, of irradio, Lat. j 


emiſſion of rays or light on any ſubject; a 
2 ; beams of glittering light emitted or 
ected 


To INRA DIATE, V. A. ſirradiatus, 
to brighten, To iltu- 


rave or rays; to adorn with ſomething ſhin- 


DC IRRADIA'T ION, S. the act of emitting 
beams of light, or glittering ; ; the fate of a 
thing made toglitter. Illumination, or know- 

applied to the mind. 

IRRA'T IONAL, Adj, [irrationalis, Lat. 1 


void of reaſon or underſtanding ; void of the 


pon of reaſon ; abſurd, or contrary to rea- 


IRRATIONA'LITY, S. the quality of | 
being void of -xeaſon. © 

IRRATIONALLY, Adv. in a magner 
inconſiſtent with reaſon 3 z abſurdly. 

--IRRECLAT'MABLE, Adj. not to be al- 


tered by inſtruction, threats, or perſuaſions. | 


 IRRECONCILEABLE,* Adj.” I irrecon- 
due Fr.] not to he apheaſed, or made 10 


 IRRECONCILEABLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not admitting a reconciliation. 8 

IRRECONCTLED, Adj. not atoned or ex- 
ae 


IRRECO/'VERABLE, Ad. net to be re- 


ined, reflared, or repaired * man 


RBO YER AL v, Adv, in 2 man- 
e ol} e e e e 


RE · du CIBLE, Adi. not to be inen! 

IRREFRAGABLILATY, S. [from 
gable} ſtrength of argument not to be refuted, } 

-IRREFRA'GABLE, S. [ Fr.] not to be 


+4 1. 3 


LR .- 
 IRREFRA'GABLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to be confuted, | 
IRREFU'TABLE, Adj. F e gh 
Lat.] not to be overthrown, or confuted, 
IRREGULAR, Adj. ſirreguhier, Fr. ire 
regularis, Lat.] deviating from, or contrary 
to, any rule, ftandard, cuſtom, or nature; 
ethos; not conſiſtent with the. rules 
of morality ; a ſoft word for vitious. 
IRREGULA RTT V, S. [irregularitd, Pr.] 
che act of deviating from, or doing any thing 
contrary to, a rule; negle& of method or or- 
der; an action done contrary to the rules of 

moralit 
"IRREGULARLY, Adv. without obſer- 
vation of rule, method, or duty. 
To IRRE'GULATE, V. A. to make ir- 
regular; to difturb the order of time, | 
IRRE'LATIVE, Adj. having no reference 
or relation to any 1 ſingle; unconnected, 
IRRELTGION, 8. [Fr] contempt or 
want of religion. 

IRRELI'GIOUS, Adj. * irreligieux, Fr.] 
contemning; 5 or having no f gion ; 3 
contrary to religion. 

IRRELYGIOUSLY, Adv. in an impious 
manner. 
IRREMEABLE, Adj. [irremeabilis, Lat.] 
not to be repaſſed; admitting no return. 

InRENMEDIABLE, Adj. Fr.] admitting 
no cure or rem 

IRREME/DIABLY, Adv. in a manner ad- 
mitting no cure or r 

IRREMI'SSABLE, Adj. Ce. nat to be 
pardoned. 

IRREMI'SSABLENESS, s. the quality af 
admitting no pardon. 

IR REMO VABLE, or IRRAMO'V A- 
7 2 I Adj. not to be moved, changed, or 


5 IRRE'PARABLE, Adj. [Fr. "EVER "I 


its former ſtate. 

IRRE'PARABLY,,. Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to be fecorerad orrefiared to its for- 
mer ſtate. 

IRREPLE VIABLE, Adj. in Law, not io 
be redeemed | 

IRREPREHE/NSIBLE, Ad. [Fr.] ts. 


þ 


Ide blamed. 


IRREPREHE NSIBLY, Adv. in a mas- 
ner not to be blamed... 
IRREPRO/ACHABLE,. Adj. free from 


* TRREPROACHABLY, Adv. in à man- 


not d blame or reproach. 
EO FRAME It. nx to be 
| blamed or f 1 fault with. 


IRRESIS ade 38 S. eee 


the qualit above 
dE nl Ah. rr] agen fuperior to 
a reſiſtance or oppoſition. 


? * TRRESTSTIBLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to 


Lat. } not be recovered; not to be reſtored to 1 


ſpect to eircumſtances. 


not to be recovered or Rn 


Lat.] want of veneration or reſpect; a ſtate 


A a. 


nity of a per 


verſed, abrogated, or altered. | 
- - TRREVE'RSIBLY,' Adv. in a manner not 
to be reverſed or changed. 


OCT UE RAS EN tt» <4 "4, F 
* _— K : > — 
2 
* 


reverſed, ke 


- wetting, or moiſtening. £1 
- IRRI/GUOUS, Adj. [irriguus, Lat.] wa- 


PT A 
ö Dag. 4 K * 


of deriding, mocking, or laughing at another. 


r 
to be hindere from affecting its deſign or 
end; in a manner not do be oppoſed, 


188 


IRRE'SOLUBLE;*Adj. not to be broken | any plate 


or Jiſſdived. 5 4 
_ IRRE'SOLUBLENESS, S. the quality of 
having its parts not to be broken or diſſolved, 
IRRESO'LVEDLY, Adv: without any 
ſettled, - fixed, or poſitive determination of 
the will. <> 
IKRE'SOLUTE, Adj. [irreſolu, Fr.] not 
conſtant in purpoſe ; not fixed in one's deter- 
mination z continually varying in one's choice. 
IRRE'SOLUTELY, Adv. without firm- 
neſs of mind or determination. IP 
'  IRRESO'/LUTION, S. want of fixed and 
ſettled determination of mind, 0 . 
IRRESPE'CTIVE, Adj. having no regard 
to perſons or circumſtance. | 
IRRESPE'CTIVELY, Adv. without ref- 


"" IRRETRIE/VABLE, Adj. [pronounced 
3rretreewable] not to be recovered or repaired. | 

IRRETRIE!'VABLY, Adv. in a manner 

IRRE'VERENCE, S. [Fr. irreverentia, 
wherein a perſon has not that reſpect paid him, 
which is due to his rank or dignity. * The 
< irreverence and ſcorn the judges were in,” 


” 8 | 
IRRE'VERENT, Adj. [Fr.] not paying, 
expreſſing, or conceiving the homage, vene- 
ration, or 9.5 Log due to the character or dig- 
on. | | 
IRRE'VERENTLY, Ady. without due 
homage, reſpect, or veneration. 
IRREVE'RSIBLE, Adj. not to be re- 


IRE VOC ABLE, Adj. [Fr. irrevecabilis, 
Lat.] not to be recalled, brought back, or 


IRRE'VOCABLY, Adv. without reco- 
or recal. "2 „ 

To IR RIG ATE, V. A. [irrigatus, from 
irrigo, Lat.] to wet, moiſten, or water. 

IRRIGA'TION, S. the act of watering, 


tery or watered.” © Some irriguus valley. 
Par. Loft. Dewy or moiſt. |. 
IRRI'SION, S. [Fr. irrifo, Lat.] the act 


To IR RITATE, V. A. [irritatus, Lat. 
from irrito, Lat.] to provoke to anger; to 
teaze. To cauſe an inflammation, applied 
to wounds. To heighten any quality, © Air 
arritateth cold. Bacon. t 

IRRITA'TION, S. (Fr. irritatio, Lat.] 
— act of provoking, exaſperating, or ſtimu- 

ting - IN 
IRRV/PTION, 8. [Fr. jrruptio, Lat.] 


* 


IS, the third perſon ſingular of the pre- 
ſent tenſe indicative, from the verb 0 Le, 
borrowed: from is, Goth. the ſecond perſon 
ſingular of the preſent tenſe indicative of 
wiſan, Goth. Sometimes the 7 is left out, 
and expreſſed by an apoſtrophe over its place, 
as, © There's ſome,” Shak. - | 

ISH, from iſc, Sax. a termination added to 
words, expreſſes diminution or leſſening the 
as bluiſh : when added to a ſubſtantive, it 
implies likeneſs or partaking the qualities of 


fooliſh; nooIfiſh; when added to the name 
of a country, it implies ſomething belong- 
doniſb, Sax. TIES 

SI'NGLASS, S. a tough, firm, and light 
ſubſtance, of a whitiſh colour, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent, repreſenting glue, but in ſome de- 
gree cleanlier, It is made from the inteſtines 
of a cartilaginous fiſh, which is a ſpecies of 
ſturgeon, grows to eighteen or twenty feet 
in length, and is frequently found in the 
Danube, Cc. In Medicine, it is preſcribed in 
broths and jellies as an agglutinant and 
ſtrengthener, and by wine-coopers it is uſed 
in clearing wines. DD LITE 

IS'NGLASS-STONE,: S. a foffil found 
in broad maſſes, compoſed of a multitude of 
extremely fine flakes or plates: the ancients 
made their windows: of it inſtead of glaſs. 

ISLAND, S. [pronounced iland; ig, or 
igland, ealand, Sax. of ea, water and land ; 
iſola, Ital, inſula, Lat.] a tract of land ſur- 
rounded by water. -* 

I'SLANDER, S. [pronounced ilander 
one who inhabits an iſland.” * 

ISLE, S. [pronounced ile; from ifle, Fr. ] 
an iſland or country ſurrounded by water; 
a long walk in 4 church, corruptly from 
-aile, of aile, Fr. a wing, it being origi- 
nally only a wing, or ſide- wall. 
ISO*'SCLES, S. [Lat. of sec, and chr, 
Gr.] applied to à triangle which has two 
fides equal; + „ 45; 150 

I'SSUE, 8. [Fr.] the act of paſſing out; 
paſſage o s; an event, or the conſe- 
quence of any action. In 8 , a hole 
made in the fleſh by incifion, for the diſ- 
charge of humours. - Offspring; the profits 
growing from an amercement; the point cf 
matter depending on a ſuit, wherein the par- 
ties join, and put the cauſe to the trial of 2 
jury, Hence to join iſſue, is to agree upon 
ſome particular point, on which the n 
of a cauſe ſhall reſt. A | 

To I'SSUE, V. N. the noun; i er, 
Fr, uſcire, Ital.] to come or paſs out at any 
place, To proceed; applied to offspring. oo 


| 


* 
Fi 


the act of any thing forcing an entrance; an 
inroad, or forcible entry of an enemy into 


ſenſe of the word, if joined to an adjeCtive, 
the ſubſtantive to which it is added; as 


ing to or living in it. As Swedifb, Lon- 


tinent, 


L 
« 1 0 
« Gf 
the n 


ee 


larly. 


1 
! 


„ KTM 
be produced or gained, applied to funds or 


trade, To run out in lines. To ſend out 
by authority, or judicially, uſed with out : 
this ſenſe is moſt common. : | 
I'SSUELESS, Adj. without offspring or 
che 2 
1'STHMUS, S. [Lat. from «84/05, Gr.] a 
neck of land joining a peninſula t6 the con- 
tinent, * 
IT, Pron, [#yt, or bit, Sax. neuter, © Hyt 
&« is of thame Halgum Gafle, it is of the Hoi 
% Ghoſt.” Matt, i. 20. from ita, Geh. 
the neuter demonſtrative, made uſe of in 
ſpeaking of things. Sometimes it is uſed 
abſolutely for the ftate of a perſon or affair. 
« How is if F Shak, Sometimes eliptically 
for the thing, matter, or affair. It's come 
ſs. Shak, Aiter neutral verbs, iz is 
uſed either ludicrouſly or to give an emphaſis, 
« A mole courſes it on the ground. Spe. 
_ YTALY,DS. a part of Europe anciently eſ- 
teemed, and till juſtly allowed, to be the moſt 
celebrated in the world; not only as it was 
the ſeat of the Roman empire, whence laws 


were out iſſued over the greateſt part of the 


globe for the government of thoſe mighty 
kingdoms which it had brought under its 
oke, but as it was then, and is ſtill, 
in ſome meaſure one of the moſt fertile 
and healthy ſpots on the ſurface of the 
earth: ſo that it was emphatically ſtiled 
happy by ancient authors, where Ceres and 
Bacchus ſtrove which ſhould moſt bleſs its 
favourite inhabitants ; the former with the 
greateſt plenty and variety of- grain and fruit, 
and the latter with the moſt exquiſite wines. 
But if we extend our views. further, what 
harveſt doth this country yield, of the mo 

valiant and experienced generals of antiquity, 
the nobleſt orators, the fineſt poets, and the 
moſt famous hiſturians ; and of an infinite 
number of other eminent perſonages, both in 
early and more modern days; all which it 
would be too tedious to enumerate particu- 
And if to this we take in the ſtupen- 
dous monuments of their power, as their 


ſtately temples, aqueducts, cauſeways, high- 


ways, public baths, amphitheatres, &c. we 
ſhall eaſily allow, that hardly ever any coun- 
try could hoaſt of greater advantages. How- 
ever, if the martial art has been lately leſs cui- 
tivated, the more ſoft ones of architecture, 
ſculpture, painting, myfic, Sc. have been 
carried here to-a very great height; and yet 
the more noble ſciences. have not been ne- 


_ Liefted for the ſake of theſe. And if it hath 


not produced ſuch bold philoſophers as Deſ- 
cartes, or ſuch eminent ones as Sir Iſaac 
Newton, the fate of a Galileo may have in- 
timidated them from venturing too far in that 
kind of dangerous learning. Italy was anci- 
ently. governed by a great number of petty 


| Kings, whoſe power degenerating into ty- 


„ 

ranny, obliged their ſubjects to form them - 
ſelves into commonalties of various denomi- 
nations. The greateſt part of the country 
was known by the names of Heſperia, Sa- 


turnia, Auſonia, Oenotria, Canicula, La- 
tiutn, and laftly Italy. Italy hes between lat. 
. between 36 


33 deg. but including Sicily, 
and 46 deg. of N, latitude, and between 


long. 7 and 19 deg. E. It is bounded on the 


N. by. Switzerland and the Alps, which fe- 
parate it from Germany; on the E, by the 


Adriatic, on the S. hy the Mediterranean, 


and to the W. by that and the Alps, Which 
divide it from France: and if Savoy be in- 
cluded, which lies on the W. fide of the 
Alps, between Italy and France, it extends a 
degree farther W. which however is uſualſy 
deſcribed with Italy, as being contiguous to 
Piedmont, The figure of the main land of 
Italy reſembles that of a boot; and from N. 
W. to 8. E, it is upwards of 6co miles in 
length, but of very unequal breadth. In the 
N. parts, which may be confidered as the 
top of the boot, it is 400 miles broad from 
E. to W. in the middle part or calf of the 
leg, is about 120; and towards the S, that 
is, about the inftep, 80. The divifion of 
Italy, in the reign of Anguſtus, was into 


Ciſalpine Ganl, Italia Propria, and Græcia 
Magna, which continued, ſome ſmall altera- 


tions excepted, during all the time of the 
Roman - emperors, till the reign of Hono- 
rius, when the empire becoming extremely 
weak, the Huns, Goths, Vandals, Heruli, 
&c. paſſed the Alps, parcelled the greateſt 
part of the-country into little kingdoms and 
ſtates, and held it in ſubjection till the reign 
of Juſtinian. This prince having cleared the 
country of thoſe barbarians, erected the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, and made that city the 
capita}, Thi government having laſted 
183 years, under ſeventeen exarchs, who 

maintained the power of the emperors of the 
eaſt, was ſucceeded by that of the Longo- 
bardi, or Lombards, who haying taken Ra- 
venna from Eutychius the laſt exarch, erect- 
ed a kingdom in Gallia Togata, under A- 
us. Tis to theſe we owe that excel- 

lent body of laws, fill famed under the 
name of Longobardian, and compiled by 
their king Rotharus. At length the empe- 

rors of the eaſt having quite loft their power 

in Italy, pope Leo III. who had been highly 

obliged to the Freneh for protecting the holy 

ſee againſt the Lombards, invited king Pe- 

pin into Italy, and ſoon after his ſan Charle- 
magne, who was crowned king of the 

Franks; and on Chriſtmas-day 801, was 

crowned emperor by that pogtiff, in St. Pe- 
ter's church at Rome. From this time, new 
kingdoms, dukedoms, and ſtates were erected 

in Italy; the pope having had ſeveral conſi- 
derable territories beftqwed on him by the 
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88 ITE. 

emperor. The ſoil of Italy is generally very 
| — and fertile. The low lands afford W 

quantity of good paſturage for va!! numbers 

of cattlez and the climate, excepting ſome 
Few places in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, moſtly 

eſteemed temperate and healthy, The mo- 

qern Italians are generally very polite and af- 


fable, ingenious, and ready-witted ; and of 


great application both in ſtudy and bufinels, 
They commonly bear a great affection to- 
wards their kindred and alliance; and they 
are very ambitious of honour and prefer- 


ment; highly valuing themſelves as the off. 
ſpring and ſueceſſord of the ancient Romans. 


The nobility and gentry chuſe to live moſtly 
im towns, and to lay out their money rather 
in fine houſes, coſtly furniture, ſtatues, 
paintings, and ſtately architecture, beautiful 
gardens, Cc. than in keeping up rich ta- 
bles, or luxurious eating and drinking. No 
nation, except the Spaniſh, is more ſcrupu- 


touſly nice in zll the punctilios of civility 


than the Ttalians, nor more profuſe of ſtrain- 
ed compliments, pompous titles, Cc. Italy 
abounds every where with hoſpitals for the 
hock, lame, lunatics, and foundlings z but 
eſpecially for the entertainment of pilgrims 
and travellers going to and from Rome, Lo- 
retto, &c. They reckon the day from ſun- 
ſet to ſan-ſet, and make their clocks ſtrike 
the twenty-four hours round, inſtead of di- 
viding the day into two parts. The Italian 
language is a kind of corruption of the an- 
cient Roman, which latter was in its higheſt 


perfection in the „ the emperor Au- 


guſtus; but it ſoon after fell into decay, till 


dy the inundations of the Goths and Van- 
dals, it became ſo barbarous, that it ſcarcely 


retained any traces of its origin : but from 
the height of barbariſm it has now dwind- 
Jed to a ſoft and melodious language, efpe- 
cially fit for myfic. Tuſcany is the country 
where the beſt Italian is ſpoken. But in 


Naples, Venice, Piedmont, and other parts, | 
it ie more harſh, and blended with the old 


Gothic, Lombardic, and Etruſcan tongues. 

ITCH, S. 
diſeaſe, which overſpreads the body with pu- 
ſtules, attended with an irritating ſenſation, 
and communicated by contact; the ſenſation 
of uneafineſs cauſed by the itch, or appeaſed 


by rubbing, Figuratively, a conſtant teaſing 
To ITCH, v. N. to feel an uneafineſs 

in the ſkin which is removed by rubbing ; 

to have a long and continual deſire and pro- 


penfity, . | 
I'TCHY, Adj. affected with the itch, 
ITEM, S. [ Lat.] a new article; a hint or 


inuendo. Uſed In wills, in its original ſenſe, 


for alſo. © Item, I give and bequeath,” 


To I'TERATE, V. A. [iteratus, Lat. of 


itero] to repeat the ſame thing; to inculcate 


[gicha, Sax.] in Medicine, a 


flicted b 
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VVV Fs 
by frequent mention or repetition f to do 2 
ſecond time. | W 

ITE'RANT, Part. [iterans, Lat.] repeat- 


ing. : . | 
; TIBRA'TION, S. Fr. iteratio, Lat.] the 
act of doing the ſame thing more than 
once; repetition, or recital. 1 

ITI'NERANT, Adj. [Fr.] wandering z 
not ſettled ; travelling. | 

ITINERARY, 8. [itineraire, Fr. itine- 
ator Trp, 7 book -o 3 . * | 

ITSE'LF, Pron. t, Sax, and %, 
Sax. from lu, on 20 neutral oy 
procal pronoun, applied to things. 

U'BILANT, Fart. [ jubilans, Lat.] ut- 
_ ſongs of triumph. - ws 

JUBILA”'TION, S. [Fr. jubilatio, Lat.] 
the act of uttering ſongs of triumph, or of 
declaring triumph. | ; 

JU'BILEE, 8. ibi, Fr, from jubils, 
Lat. 551 Heb, a muſical inſtrument, ſo call- 
ed from Jubal the inventor] a public feſti- 
vity ; a time of rejoicing; a grand church 
feſtival celebrated at Rome, originally once 
every hundred years, wherein the pope grants 
racy indulgence to all finners, eſpecially 
uch-as viſit the churches of St. Peter and 
Paul at Rome. It was firſt eſtabliſhed by 
Boniface VIII. in 1300. Clement VI. re- 
duced it to 50 years ; Urban VI, to every 
25th ; and Sixtus IV. to every 23d year, 

JUCU/NDITY, S. [ jucunditas, Lat. ] plea- 
ſantneſs ; agreeab % Unexpefted ju- 
tt cundities.”” Brown, Not in uſe, _ 

To JUDA'IZE, V. N. [judaiſer, Fr.] 
p conform to the manner or cuſtoms of the 
” JUDGE,'S. [ jugs, Fr. judex, Lat.] one 
who is empowered or authorized to hear and 
determine any cauſe or queſtion, real, or per- 
ſonal, and preſides in a court of judicature. 
Figuratively, one who has ſkill ſufficient-to 
diſcover and. pronounce upon the merit of 
any thing, - ' 5 

To JUDGE, V. N. Inger, Fr.] to decide 
or determine a queſtion; to paſs ſentence; to 
diſcern or diſtinguiſh. | TR 
_ JU'DGER, S. one who forms an opinion, 
or paſſes ſentence, 

JUDGMENT, 8. that power of the 
mind whereby we join ideas together, by 
affirming or denying any thing concerning 
them ; the quality or power of diſcerning 
the propriety or impropriety of things; the 
right, power, or act of paſſing ſentence ; de- 
cifion ; opinion; ' ſentence” paſſed againſt a 
criminal; condemnatiarf, or puniſhment in- 
Providence for any particular 
crime; the diſtribution of juſtice : the ſen- 
tence paſſed on our actions on the laſt day; 


JUDICATORY, S. diftribution of juſ- 
tice 3 a cvurt of juſtice. 3 
Ly 8 ; © JvDl- 


| 


»y . | 
1 


1 Lat. 


1061 
W ee 'To JUMBLE, V. A. to mix ina con- 


ovince. of di or hearing | fuſed and violent her. Neuterty,. % 
* Lee F to be agitated or * — 5 
el, Adj [judicial Lak ] prac- * TUMBLE. S. a — — 3 a vide 
ile 1 its the diftribution of juſtice, or in a lent ayd confuled ſhaking, 


court of juſtice z inflicted as a penalty; be- To JUMP, V. x. [ gumpen, Belg. abe, 


DVCIALLY, Adv. inthe forms of le- | from the ground into the air; to Jeap; to 
juſtice ; in a court of juſtice j before a | jolt. “ The Jumping chariots.” Nah. iii. 2. 
Page. | JUMP, S. the act of ſpringing or raiſing 
VC RY, Adj. ¶ judiciare, Fr. judi- | one's feet from the ground in the air; a leap, 
| paſſing judgment upon any | or or ſkip. Figuratively, a lacky chance. % Our 
fortune lies upon this jump,” Shak, A kind 
jòprrious, Adj. [ judicieuss, Fr.] pru- | of looſe or limber ſtays, with a moveable ſto- 
dent; wiſe ; ſkilful in any affair. macher, uſually laced or tied before | 
2 USLY, Adv. in a manner JUNCATE, 8. [ jancade, Fr. ' pioncara, 
peaks an extenbive judgment of un- Ital.] a cheeſcake; any kind of a delicacy ; 
. uſtly or wiſely, a private or clandeſtine entertainment ; now 
2 8. e, Dan.] a large drinking; writzen junket, 
ape fwelling out w: JU'NCOUS, Adj. Li, l Fall of 
wards the bottom, ſhes 


To ee. 8. ler, jongler, Fr. lau- JUNCTION, 8. je Fr. 
lati, E — Pol.] coalition. U n 
to play rick y ſlight of . to practi JUNCTURE, 8. 6 Lat.] wa 
or itnpoſe on and impoſtare. line or part in which two things are joined 
10861, 8. a trick performed by flight | together; a joint, joining, or articulation , 8 
of hand; an 2 raud, or deception. union. G Juncture of hearts.” K. Char:cs, 
Ju GGLER, 8 2 k} one who | A critical point or period of time, 
practiſes — of hand ems tricks by JUNE, 8. [Fuin, Fr. Junius, Lat. becauſe 
nimble con a - or 1 this month was RY Juno, or becauſe 
JU"GGLING, huslow gagul, it was appropriated to young people ( juniori= 
gi 2 ING, [agks 4. ain or bus) as May was to old ones | the 4 
hand; unfair dealing, deceit, or or | of the year from | 
— JUNIOR, 8. Lat.] 2 perſon younger | 
JU'GGLINGLY, "Adv, in an unfair or than another. 
deceitful manner. | 5 JU'VNIPER, 8. juniferas, Lat.] a plant, 
JU'GULAR, Adj. * — Lat. the which produces the berries of w which gin is 
Wn or ni” tw a e x, 8. [ junco, Span. girnco, Ital.] 
U . unced Juce, in Junco, Span. are a 
Word and its derivatives; jus, Fr. and Lat. fray ſhip uſed in in China; pieces of old ca» 


"Age; lg Fes Rue, ſap, or water of a 
plant : the fluid or moiſture in animal bodies. NEET, S. See 
NIO, S. Tal.! 3 company of men 


U'ICELESS, without moiſture | 
Y uy * combined in any deſign; a cabal. 


or juice. 
INESS, S. plenty WS juice, or moif-{ FVORT, 8. 2 Fr. æveria, Ital.] a 

ture, applied both to plants and animals, hard, ſolid, "firm ſubſtance, of a fine white 
_ JVICY, Adj: moiſt; full of moiſture or, colour, capable of a god poliſh, and is the 


Ne a judge or court of juſtice, Gr.] 3 by raiſing one's ſelf 


13 6 | taſks of the clephant. AdjeRtively, it Ggni- 
JULAP, * [ julep, Fr. in Phanaeey, kes any thing made of ivory z ac, © an ivory 
an agreeable potion uſually made of 12 bell 5 


and compound waters fweetened, and u — IU RAT, S. [ juratzs, Lat.] a magiſtrate 

ſometimes as a vehicle to ſuch medicines as. of the nature of an alderman. 

cannot be taken alone. | JU'RATORY, Adj. [ jurercire, Fr.] by 
LA [Lat.] in Botany, the July | mens of, or by giving, an oath. 


URTDICAL. Adj, [ juridicus, Lat. ju- | | 
"JU, 4 8. 2 r.) the| e 


Fr.] acting in the diſtribution of juſ- 
tice; uſed in the courts of juſtice. : 

yur, —_— ſanu by the Romans, 18 Ju RIspIC TION, = "FF 1. nin, 
onour of Julius Cæſar, which before his Lat.] legal authority; extent of power; a 

time was named Quintillis, or, the fifth, | district ta which any authority belongs. 

i. e. from March. JURISPRU*DENCE, S. [Fr. iris pru- 
Ju- MART, S. Fr. IL a deat got from a 4 Lat.] the ſcience of the-law, either 

mixture of a bull a mare. civil or 2 5 3 je- 

„ ky 


4 | a 


„ 
- TURIST, S. [.jurifte, Fr.] one who pro- 
feſles the ſcience of the law; a civilian, | 
Ju ROR, S. [jurs, Lat.] one who ſerves 


on a jury. 


JURY, 1 [ jure, Fr. jurata, Lat.] a 


compary. of men, conſiſting of twelve or fſ 
"twenty-four, and ſworn to deliver a truth up- 


on ſuch evidence as ſhall be laid before them 
touching the cauſe they are to decide, The 
grand jury conſiſts ordinarily of twenty four 
grave and ſubſtantial gentlemen, or ſome of 
them yeomen, choſen out of the whole ſhire 
by the ſheriff, to conſider of all bills of in- 
dictment preferred to the court, which they 


approve by writing billa vera, or diſallow, by 


writing ignoramus on them. 
JU'RYMAN, S. one who is impannelled 
on a jury. | . 


JU'RY-MAST, S. ſomething ſet up in the 


room of a maſt loſt in a fight or ſtorm. 
JUST, Adj. [ jufte, Fr. juſtus, Lat.] un- 
biaſſed in diſtribution of juſtice; honeſt in 
dealing with others; exact, proper, accurate, 
or agreeable to the ſtandard of juſtice ; vir- 
tuous, or living conformable to the laws of 
morality; true; well grounded; proporti- 
onate; regular. | | 
+ JUST, Adv, exactly; merely, or barely, 


«& Fut enough.“ d. Nearly or not far 
bock * 1 + point of death.“ 


Temple. $7 

To'STICE, 8. [Fr. juſtitia, Lat.] the vir- 
tue whereby we give every one their due, in- 
flit puniſhment on thoſe that deſerve it, and 
acquit the innocent after a fair trial. Figura- 


tively, puniſhment ; right, or the act where-, 


by a perſon aſſerts his right. In Law, pecu- 
| liarly applied to a juice of the peace. Lord 
Chief ” — of the kings bench, is a lord by 
his office, and chief of the reſt: he deter- 
mines all ſuch pleas as concern offences com- 
mitted againſt the crown, dignity, or peace 
of the king; Lord Chief Juſtice of the com- 
non pleas, is a lord by his office, and for- 
merly did hear and determine all cauſes in 
common Jaw, from , whence oſs eee 
ice of the foreſt, is a lord by his office, and 
Fi : A a e determines all offences 
within the king's foreſt, committed againſt 
veniſon and vert. Fuſtices of aſſixe, are ſuch 

as by ſpecial commiſſion are ſent into the 
country to take afſizes, Fuſtices-in eyre, or iti- 
nerant juftices, are ſo called from erre, Fr. a 
journey, and were formerly ſent by commiſ- 
Fon into different countries to try ſuch cauſes, 
particularly, as were termed pleas of the 
crown. Fuſtices of gaol delivery, are ſuch as 
. are commiſſioned to hear and determine all 
cauſes for which perſons are caſt into gaol, 
Juſtices of niſs.prius, are the ſame as juſtices 
of the afſize, and receive their name from 
the common adjournment of a cauſe in the 
common pleas, © Nisr Px1vs jufficiarii ve- 
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TTY. 

e nerint ad ens partes.” i. e. Violets ke J 
9 come to thoſe parts before. 

'STICESHIP, 8. from juſtice and fbip x 
of ſcyp, Sax. ] the office, a + or ane 
of a juſtice, Uſed generally in a ludicrous 
e. „ ; ' 
JUSTIFIABLE, Adj. [from juſtify] to 
be defended by law or Zul 3 . 
to law or juſtice. ee 
JUSTIFTABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being cleared from any accufation ; the qua- 
lity of being defenfible by law or reaſon. 
JUSTIFY ABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be reconciled to law, reaſon, or 
Juſtice, | TOR, of . 
JUSTIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] a defence, 
vindication, or the act of 22 from bn 
accuſation of guilt ; abſolution from guilt z 
deliverance or acquittal by pardon ſrom ſins 
paſt, In Scripture, a judicial act of God, 
by which the righteouſneſs of Chfiſt is im- 
puted to the faithful, and fins are forgiven - 
on account of his obedience; [merits and ſa- 
crifice. | | „ 
JUSTFICA TOR, S. one who defends, 
e or clears from any charge of 
JUSTIFTER, 8. one who clears both 
from the charge and puniſhment of fin by 
arguments, by imputation of merits, and by 
pardon. l | 


To JU*STIFY, v. A. [jufifoer, Fr.] to 
clear from any charge of 4 3 to abſolve or 


acquit from any accuſation ; to vindicate; to 
free from the guilt and puniſhment of paſt 
ſin by imputed righteouſneſs and pardon, + 
To JU*STLE, V. N. from juſt, of joufter, 
Fr.] to encounter, claſh, or run againſt each 
other. Actively, to puſh, drive, or force by 
ruſhing againſt, Te | 
JU'STLY, Adv, in a manner conſiſtent 
with rigid juſtice and honeſty, Figuratively, - 
properly; exactly; in due proportion. 
| JU'STNESS, S. the exact conformity of 
things and actions to any law, rule, or 
ſtandard; juſtice, propriety, or exactneſs. 
To JUT, V. A. to puſh or ſhoot into pro- 
minences ; to ſtand out beyond the other 
parts of :the n.. 
JUT*TY, S. a part of a building which 
ſtands out farther than the reſt. | 
JU VENILE, Adj. Liavenilit, Lat. ] young, 
or youthful. £41 6h 
_ JUVENTTLITY, S. the ſtate of youth; 
youthfulneſs, | 3 
IJUXTAPOSTTION, S. [Fr. juxta and 
pefttio, Lat.] the ſtate of being placed cloſe 
to each other. e 
IVV, S. [ifig, Sax. epheꝛv, or ebbew, Tent, 
ebola, Ruſſ. ] in Botany, hedera, Its flowers 
are diſpoſed in the form of an umbel, with 4 
ſmall involucrum indented in ſeveral parts. 
The empalement is cut into 5 parts, and ſits 
: upon 


4 


1 hs 


ment, and oppoſed to blunt, Severe, pierc- 
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upon the ßermen. The flower has 5 oblong 
petals ſpread open with incurved points ; and 


owl-ſhaped ſtamina, cut into two at their 


baſe; Linnæus places it in-the 3th claſs of 
the firſt ſect. The ſpecies are two, 


K. 


letter of the alphabet; borrowed from 


K Is a double conſonant, and the tenth 


che Greek kappa, and is of the ſame 
form with that in the Gothic and Saxon al- 


phabets from whence ours is derived. It has 


one invariable hard ſound, like that of c be- 


fore a; is generally uſed between a vowel 
and an e filent, as in duke; is filent in our 
preſent pronounciation before u as in knave, 
and though uſed after c at the end of words 


of one ſyllable, yet in thoſe of more than 


one ſyllable, is unneceſſary, and judiciouſſy 


omitted by ſome moderns. It is uſed as a 


numeral letter for 250 ; and with a daſh over 
it, thus, K for 25,000. ; 


* | | 
'KA'LI, S. [Arab.] a plant growing on 


the ſea coaſts, whoſe aſhes are of great uſe 


in making glaſs or ſoap, 
KAM, Adj. lam, Erſe] crooked; not to 
the purpoſe. This clean lam. Sat. 
To KAW, V. A. to make a noiſe like a 
raven, crow, or rook. 
KAW, S. the cry of a raven, crow, or 


rook., - 
To KECK, v. N. [kecker, Belg, ] to heave 


the ſtomach ; to reach at ſomething nauſe- 


ous or ſqueamiſh. EE 
To KEDGE, V. A. [kaghe, Belg. ] in Na- 
vigation, to bring a ſhip up or down a nar- 
row river by the wind, though the tide be 
contrary, by means of the kedge anchor. 
KE'DGER, or KEDGE Anchor, S. a 
ſmall anchor uſed in a river, 


KE DLAck, S. a weed that grows among | 


corn, called ikewiſe charnock, | 
bottom of a ſhip. | 

To KEEL, V. A. [cælan, Sax. ] to cool 
or prevent from boiling over. While greaſy 
<< Joan doth keel the pot.“ Shak. This phraſe, 
though now obſolete in London, may be til} 


met with in moſt provinces, 


KE'ELFA'T, S. [cælan, Sax. and fat, of 


KEEL, S. [cels, Sax, quill, Fr.] the] KELL, . Sea fon cildee 
5 5 „ S. a pr rom calcin 8 


$ 
oh 
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weather; eager, vehement. Of great ub N 
tilty, applied to the underſtanding, Acri- 
monious, or affecting with uneaſineſs, ap= 


plied to wit. 


” 


moniouſly, . 

*KE'ENNESS, S. the quality of being ſharp 
or cutting eaſily, rigour of weather or piercing 
cold; acrimony ; bitterneſs of mind; eager- 
neſs or vehemence. PT | 

To KEEP, V. A. [preter and part. paſſ, 
kept 3 cephan, Sax. ] to retain ; to preſerye z 
to have in cuſtody, or in one's poſſeſſion 
to practiſe or accuſtom one's ſelf to. 7 
6 keep bad hours. Pope, To celebrate, ap- 
plied to feſtivals. To obſerve, without vio- 
lation, applied to promiſes, contracts, or 
laws, To maintain at one's own expence; 
to have in the houſe. © Keep lodgers. Shak. 
To remain in any ſtate. To keep his bed. 
Shak, Uſed with back, to reſtrain from do- 
ing an action. Keep back thy ſervant from 


preſumptuous ſin. Pſal. xix. To reſerve. 


Joined to suit, to be often with a perſon as 


a lover or ſuitor, © Keeping company with. 


men.“ Broome, To 'keep in, to conceal ; to 


forbear telling, applied to ſecrets, To defend 5 


from. Keep out the weather. Prior. 
* Keeps out hunger. Dryd. Uſed with pace, 
to walk as faſt as another. Kept pace with 


him.“ To keep under, to ſuppreſs; to ſub- 


due; tyrannize over, or hold in a ſtate of 
baſe ſubjection. MB r 
KEEP, S. cuſtody, or charge, Within 


* whoſe keep the captive knights were laid. 


Dryd. Not in uſe, * 5 YL 
KE'EPER, S. one who has priſoners com- 
mitted to his cuſtody ; one who holds any 
thing far the uſe of annother ; one who has 
the care of parks, or the ſuperintendance of 
another, Keeper of the great ſeal, is a lord by 
his offices, called Lord keeper, and is of the 
king's privy council, | 
KE'EPERSHIP, S. the office of a keeper, 
KEG, S. [cague, Fr.] a ſmall barrel. 


ſea weed. 

KE'LSON, S. See Keelſon, _ 

To KEN, V. A. [cænan, Sax. ] to deſcry 
or ſee at a diſtance z. to know. | 
KEN, S. view; or the diſtance within 
which a perſon can ſee an object.“ Saw, 


wat, Belg.] a cooler, or veſſel in which wort „ within ken. Milt. 


or other liquor is ſet to cool. a 


KE “ELSON, S. that piece of timber in a 
ſhip, which is next to her keel, and lies 
right over it next above the floor timber. 
KEEN, Adj, [cene, Sax. ] ſharp, or cut- 
ting eaſily, applied to the edge of an inſtru- 


ing, or excetiively cold, applied to winds or 
v > 9 | 12 : 


 KE'NNEL, S. [chenil, Fr.] a cot or. 
plage wherein dogs are kept; a pack of 


hounds; the hole of a fox or other beaſt; the 
ſmall cavity or hollow in which water runs. 
through a ſtreet. oP 


To KE'/NNEL, V. N. to lie or live, ap- 


| plied properly to dogs or foxes, and contemp- 


tuouſly uſed of men, 
| | 


( 


R 2 ee e 
| ; age 


KE'ENLY, Adv. ſharply, or cutting ea- 
ſily; vehemently or eagerly; bitterly or acri- 


drr iy CR Ros: * 


© 


r 
RENT, ty the Romans called Cuntlium, one 
of the counties of England. It is 


on the 8. W. by Suſſex, on the 
Surry, and on the S. by the Engliſh chan- 


-* n A 3 r * . * * 
"LH R GG LE 
ty ts ; ; 
# 


os - 
knobs formed 


* te of a ſtane. Arbuth, Hard kne 
„ by] in the fleſh ; the glands of the throat. 


To KE'RNEL, V. N. to-ripen or grow to 


nel, on the S. E. by Dover ſtreights, and on] kernels, 


the E. by the Downs. 


It is divided from 


KE R NEIL V, Adj, full of kernels ; re- 


Eſſex and Middleſex on the N. by the tiver ſembling kernels, -- 


Thames. This county lies in the dioceſef of 
Canterbury and Rocheſter, is fifty-ſix miles 
long from E. to W. and thirty broad from 8. 


KER'NELWORTH, 8. an herb. 


a coarſe woollen manu 


to N. thirty-ſix from Rye in Suſſex to the | and a cloth. | 


mouth of the Thames, containing in all 
In it are two cities, Can- a little Kind 


1,243,000 acres, 
terbury and Rocheſter 5 163 vicarages, * | | 
pariſhes, 30 conſiderable towns, 1180 villa-| ſmall veſſel uſed to bring fiſh to market, or as 


ges, and about 220,000 inhabitants, 
county is commonly divide] into three parts, its main-ſail and top- 


which have different qualities both of air and 


ſoil; the upper or 
| Downs and the Thames, where is 
| bially ſaid to be health without weal 


part, towards the 


ver- 


3 the 


middle parts, and thoſe near London, are 
both healthy and wealthy; and the lower that bellies out in the middle, and grows nar- 


arts, as about Romney-marſh, called the 
eald of Kent, where is wealth without 
health, on account of the wet ſoil, though 
als, As the county lies 


very fruitul in 


much upon the ſea, the air, though gene- 
rally thick and foggy, is pretty warm, and 
- often fanned and purified by 8. and S. W. 


winds. The marſhy tracts, though ſubject 


to agues, are mote þealthy than the hundreds 
of Eſſex, and the beach is not ſo oozy as it 
is in that county. The country Mi 
_ abounds with plantations of hops (theſe eſpe- 


neral 


cially in the neighbourhood of Canterbu 


ry) 
corn-fields, paſture grounds, woods of als, 
| beech, and cheſnut; with large orchards © 
- fine cherries (by way of diſtinftion and emi- 


nence called Kentiſh) alſo pippins: and 
about Borxley, Foots-cray, North-cray, &c. 
are ſeveral woods of -birch, from which the 


broom-makers in Kent-ſtreet, Southwark. 


This a tender to larger Ripe 


KE'STREL, S. [quereellt, or cerceau, Fr;] 
baſtard hawk. B 
'KETCH, 8. Ceaiſe, Fr. caichio, Ital.] a 


It has two maſty, 
ail ſtanding ſquare as 
ſhips do, and its fore-ſail and jib like thoſe 


veſſel in which liquor and meat is boiled. 
The name of a pat is given te the boiler 


rower towards the top, but that of Kerrle, ta 
the veſſel whoſe ſides are ftrait from the bot- 
tom, or grow wider towards the top : au- 
thors, however, uſe theſe words promiſcu+ 
oully, A tea-kertle, is a veſſel in which wa- 
ter is boiled for making tea, TY 
KE'TTLEDRUM, S. [of hettle and drum] 
a drum, whoſe body is braſs, and reſembles 
the ſhape of a kettle. | 
KEY, S. [ceg, Sax,] a little iron inftru- 
ment formed with holes anſwering to the 
wafds of a lock, by which the bolt is puſhed 
forward or backward ; an inſtrument: by 
which any thing is ſcrewed, turned, ſhut, or 
opened. The key of the jack.” Swift, 
Fipuratively, an explanation of any thing ob- 
ſcure, myſterious, or difficult, The parts of 
a muſical inſtrument, particularly of a ſpinet, 
which are ſtruck by the fingers, In Muſic, 
a certain fundamental note or tone, to which 


| 


are commonly ſupplied, The cattle here of the whole piece is accommodated, with which 


all ſorts are reckoned larger than they are in 
the adjacent counties ; and the Weald of Kent 
is noted for its large bullocks, as well as | 
large timber for ſhip-þuilding.' Here are ſe- perpendicular from the water, or a wharf 
vera! parks of faliow deer, and warrens of 
greyiſh ' rabbits ; alſo- mines of iron, pits of 
marle and chalk,, with woad and madder for 
dying, likewiſe wool, flax, ſaint-foyn ; and 
on the cliffs between Folkſtone and Dove is 


plenty of ſamphire. 


KE, preter and part. paſſ. of keep. 
KERF, S. [ceorfan, Sax. ] the ſlit ſfavn 
away between two a 


KERNEL, 8. 


that part of a nut 


pieces © 


in pulpy fruit; the cen 


* 


3 


| which is covered with & cruſt, hard ſub- 


— 


f ſtuff. 

[oyrnel Sax. cerneau, Fr.] 
which is contained in the 
* ſhell; any thing included in ꝙ huſk or ſkin, | 
* The lerne of a grape. Den. The ſeeds 


part of any thing 


it uſually begins and muft always end. In 
Architecture, the laſt ſtone placed at the top 
of an arch. In Commerce, a bank raiſed 


made uſe of for ſhipping or unloading goods 3 
from kaye, Beig. quai, Fr. See Quay. 
KE“ VAGE, S. money paid for lying, or 
loading and unloading goods at a key. 
KE*'YSTONE, S. the middle or upper 
one of an arch. See Key. 
' KIBE, S. ſkibqve, Brit. terb,” Teut.] a 
chilblain, or chap in the heels, cauſed by 
cold. _ * : 
KI BED, Adj. troubled with kibes or 


chilblains. 


Te KICK, v. A. [kauchen, Belg.] to 
ſtrike with the fobt. 5 
KICK, S. a blew given with the 


f oot, 


( 


KICKER, 


3 


ſtance, or with a coneretion, e The hone] 


KERSEY, 8. 12423 Belg. cariſce, 2 
ature between a ty 


af hoys. 5 
KETTLE, S. fcet, Sax, l, Belg.] a 


its reſembling a kidney in its ſhape] in 


 OUOWISs | - , 
tion of his ſeventeenth claſs. The ſpecies are] thing 


ſix, | 3 
EKIDNEVVETCRH, or KIDNEY WORT, 


puts to death. 


Is 
8. 


4 * 5 1 
\ KI'CKER, 8. one who firikes with the 


temiptuous, fantaſtical, or ridiculous z a diſh | 
ſo — by cookery that it can ſcarcely be 
Knows. The laſt ſenſe is that which is. no. 
id uſe, „„ 
KI'CKSY-WICKSEY, 8. a cant or 
made word, applied in ridicule and contempt 
to 3 wife, © Hugs his kickſy-wickſey,” 
W 975 | 
KID, 8. Lied, Dan. D;, Heb.] the young 
of a goat, F iguratively, applied to a young 


child. ; 5 
To KID, V. A. to bring forth kids, ap- 
plied to a ſhe-goat. 1 
KI DDER, S. an ingroſſer of corn. 
To KIDNAP, V. A. to ſteal chil- 


dren. > | | 

KI'DNAPPER,S. one who ſteals children, 
or human beings, | 

KI'DNEY, 8. {the etymology unknown] 
a part of an animal ſerving to ſeparate the 
urine from the blogd-: they are two in num- 
ber, one on each ſide, of the figure of kid- 
ney beans, the right one being fituated under 
the liver, and the left under the ſpleen, Fi- 
guratively, race or kind, in ludicrous lan- 


guage. * 5 
" KI'DNEY-BEAN, s. [ſo named from 


Botany, the pbaſealus, which name it de- 
rives from its huſks reſembling a long 
narrow veſſel or ſhip, called in Greek 
Linnzus places it in the third ſec- 


8. plants. | | | 
KI'LDERKIN, S. [kindikin, or kinnekin, 

Belg.] a ſmall barrel; à liquid meaſure, con- 

taining two firkins, or eighteen gallons, beer 

meaſure z and fixteen, ale meaſure, Two kil- 

ran make a barrel; and four an hogſ- 
ead, 


To KILL, v. A. [formerly written quell 


— 


EIN 


kin, a very ſmall pi 

"KIND, Adj. Lr, $ax.] behaving with 
civility to others; benevolent, or filled with 
general will. f : 


race; or c containing eral ſpecies 
1 icular nature of a thing; + ark 
„ Levied in kind 


tural fate of a * 4 
upon corn. Ar ature, or parti- 
cular manner; fort, uſed with in 2 * 
re * 
c. 5 4 
To KLNDLE, V. A, ſcinnu, Brit. cynde- 
lan, Sax, ] to ſet on fire; to light or make to 
burn, Figuratively, to excite, inflame or 
exaſperate ; to catch fire, To bring forth, 
app ed to rabbits, Se. 40 
-KI'NDLER, S. one that lights or ſets fire 
to. NY one that enflames ar excites 


ances. 
KI'NDLY, Adv. in a civil good-natured, 
KFNDLY, Adj. [from the ſubſtantive] of 

5 2 2 


the ſame nature homogeneal ; ſuiting or 
greeing with, *©* Kindly treat. Par. Lei. 
Infinuating ; mild. 
KINDNESS, S. civil - behaviour; fa- 
vourable treatment, or a conſtant ani habi., 
tual practice of friendly offices, and beneyo- 
lent actions. EI ” 

KINDRED, 8. in, or cynren, Sax. 
relation by oe Trl, ' ] 

KI'NDRED, Adj. native; congeneal; 
agreeing to the nature of _ 
t 


| perſon oF, 
KINE, S. the plural of ow. _ 
| KING, S. [cyng, cyning, cynig, Sax.] 2 
perſon who rules ſingly aver a people. In © 
England, the king has power of making 
peace and war, and calling, continuing, pro- 
roguing, and diffolving of ' parliaments, of 
enforcing old laws, determining rewards and. 
| puniſhments, pardoning offenders, laying 
embargoes on ſhipping, and of opening and 
ſhutting ſea - He is the fountain of 


} 


from cwwellan, Sax. ] to murder or deprive of honour, and has the ſole power of conferring 


life, Figuratively, to deprive of the power 
growing... | x 4 
KILLER, S. one who deprives of life, or 


KILN, 8. [cylne, Sax.] a ftove or fur- 
nace contrived for admitting heat, and dry- 
ing or burning ſuch things as are contained in 
t 


it, | * 
To KY/LN-DRY, V. A. to dry in a 
kiln, x 


of | dignities and titles of honour, as creating, 


dukes, earls, barons, Cc. In Gaming, a 
card with the picture of a king, in whit. 
next to an ace. The four Kings are, David, 
Alexander, Cæſar, and Charles, whoſe names 
are fill printed on the French cards, and are. 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the four monarchies of 
the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and that of the. 
Franks under Charlemagne. King at arms, 
is a principal officer at arms, that has pre- 


 KI'MBO, Adj [alſchambo, Ital.] crooked; 'eminence of the ſociety of heralds : of theſe. 


bent; with-the arms bent, and f out 
from the ſides. | 
KIN, S. [kun, Goth. cynne, Sax.] of the 


there are three, named Garter, Norrey, and 
Clarencieux. 


raiſe to the dignity of a King. 


fame family ; relation; of che ſame race. 


— 


| Eg. 


Uſed as a termination to expreſs ſomething 1 
ot. l _ minutive, thus mannilin, a little man, _ . 
" KI/CKSHAW, 8. {ſuppoſed to be corrupt- [4 | | 
ed from guelque choſe, Fr.] ſomething con- 


To KING, V. A. to rule as 4 king; ts, $2 


r 


| | i © þ 


0 KING. cRATr, S. che act or Mill of that infeſts farms, und ſteals chickens, My 


guratively, a perſon of a remarkable and no- 


KI'NGDOM, 8. N the do- torious rapacity, A playrthing made of pa- 


Minion, of territories ſubjeCt to a king. A- 
mong Naturalifts, a claſs or order of things 
or beings. 
© Phe watery kingdom.” Shak, 
KI'NGFISHER, 8. a bird frequenting 
Waters, and feeding on fiſhes, , 
KI'NGLIKE, or KI'NGLY, Adj. royal; 
delonging or ſuitable to a king. 
© KI'NGEY, Adv, with an air of majeſty, 
KINGS-EVIL, S. a ſerofulous diſtemper, 
zn which the glands are vulcerated : it derives 
Its name from a vulgar opinion that it may be 
cured by the touch of a king or crowned 
head, 
KI'NGSHIP, S. royalty, or the ſtate, of- 
fice, and dignity of a king. 
KI'NSFOLK, S. [from kin and folk] re- 
lations, or thoſe that are of the ſame family. 
 _ KINSMAN, S. a man who is related to, 
or of the ſame family with another, 
 KINSWOMAN, S. a woman of the 
ſame family with another, 5 
KIRK, S. [cyrce, Sax. ] a church: obſo- 
Jete in England, but ſtill retained in Scot- 


land. 

KYRTLE,. S. [cyrtel, Sax. Lirtel, Dan. 
an upper garment, or gown, “ What ſtu 
* wilt thou have the Arte of? Shak, Not 
in uſe, | | 

To KISS, V. A. [cyſſan, Sax,] to touch 
with the lips. Figuratively, to treat with 
fondneſs ; to tonch gently, or in a lovin 
manner. The ſweet wind did gently &ijs 
the trees. Shak, 


Tips. if 
KISSER, S. one that kiſſes. 


KI'SSINGCRUST, S. the thin, tender 
_ eruſt of bread, formed where one loaf touches 
another in tbe oven. | 

KIT, S. [Liste, Belg.] a large bottle; a 
ſmall fitd!e; a ſmall wooden veſſel, in which 
Newcaſtle ſalmon is ſent to town. 

KI'TCHEN, S. Tkegin, Brit. cuifine, Fr.] 
the room in a houſe, where the proviſions 
are dreſſed or cooked, 8 

KITCHEN- GARDEN, S. a garden 
wherein ſallads, roots, herbs, cabbages, and 
other eſculent plants are produced. | 

KITCHEN-MATD, S. a cook, or maid 
who does the buſineſs of the kitchen, 

KITCHEN-STUFF, S. the fat ſcummed 
off the pot, or collected from the dripping- 
P"kK1'TCHEN-WENCH, 8. 2 ſcullion or] 
maid employed to clean the veſſels or inſtru- 
ments uſed in cookery. 0 

KI TCHEN- WORK, S. cookery, orwerlk | 
done in a kitchen. en Keg eS 
KITE, S. [ort, Sax. ] a bird of prey, | 


Figuratively, a tract or region. 


KISS, S. a ſalute given by Joining the| 


— 


er, and raiſed into the air by means of 4 
ony _ and running againſt the wind, | 
V'TESFOOT, 8. plant. 
KITTEN, 8. [tatteken, Belg.] a young 


cat, : 
To KI'T TEN, V. A, to bring forth young 
cats, | 


a ſharp noiſe, like the links of an iron chain 
beating againſt each other. 

To KNAB, V. A. [knapper, Belg, hnaap, 
Erſe] to take a ſhort bite z to bite ſomething 
brittle, that makes a noiſe between the teeth, 
* Tr N N % 

KNACK, 8. cnc, re.) « toy, or bau- 

ble which diſcovers ſkill or contrivance; a 
readineſs; a peculiar Night, or habitual dex- 
terity in doing any thing; à nice trick. 
To KNACK, V. N. to make a ſharp 
_ noiſe like that of a ſtick when break- 
ing. n "A 
KNA, S. [rnap, Brit. cnep, Sax.) an 
eminence ;, a ſwelling protuberance. Upon 
* a knap of ground.“ Bac. : 

To KNAP, V. A. [tm Belg. ] to 
bite or break ſhort; to 1 2 to wn A 
ſharp noiſe like that of breaking. Knap a 
* pair of tongs,” Bac. To make a ſhort 
noiſe by a ſudden claſh or breaking. 48 
To KNA'PLE, V. A. to break off with 
a ſhort, ſharp noiſe. 

KNA'PSACK, S. the bag which a ſol- 
dier carries at his back ; a bag of proviſions, 
KNA'PWEED, S. a plant, 

KNARE, S. [#nor, Teut.] a hard knot. 
© Wood with knots and knares deformed.” 
Dryd. SE 
KNAVE, S. [cnafe, cnapa, Sax. knab, 
Teut.] a boy, or ſervant, and in the latter 
ſenſe, in an old tranſlation of the Teſtament, 
in Lauderdale's library, we read Paul the 
* knave of Chriſt,” At preſent it is uſed in 
a bad ſenſe, to ſignify a ſly, artful, or diſ- 
honeſt fellow. In Gaming, it is applied to 
a card, having a ſoldier painted on it. | 


_-KNAYVERY,S. diſhoneſty; tricks; low' 


cunning z any thing which is put to an ill 
uſe. Bracelets, beads, and all this Ana- 
very.” Shak. . © 2 


KNA'VISH, Adj. diſhoneſt; tricking ; 


waggiſh ; miſchievous. 


KNA'VISHLY, Adj. in a fly, cunning, 
and diſnoneſt manner. 

To KNEAD, V. A. [enedan, Sax. kne- 
den, Belg.] to begt or mingle-any ſubſtance. 
Seldom applied to any thing: but the manner 


| of making dough fit for baking, by often 


rolling it in different forms, and preſſing it 
with the knuckles. 


1 


KNE'ADING-TROUGH, 5, a trough in 
nien 


0 


To KLICK, V.N, ng clack] to make 


ced tot 
Ets orig 
mans, 
ſhield ; 
as they 
having 
could 


cui ttan 
factur 
Figur: 
Knots. 
ppligt 


ä KNEW, the 


| ſentative:of a coun 
Io KNIGHT, V. A. "ro crear perſon 


knots.,: To j join or unite two perſons together, 


KNI 

pb the paſte of bread is. worked toge- 
her, 

I 76 n (Dan. ener Sax, hnie, Belg. ] the 
joint ofth 774 whereby it is united to the thigh, 

To KNEE, V. A; to place the knee up- 
on; to entteat kneeltng. 

KN NEED, Adj. having knees, Ia Botany, 
having joints, © Kned gras. 

Noe 'E-DEEP, Adj. rifing to the knees; 
un the knees, 


KNE/EPAN, S. a little round bone about 
two inches hroad, convex on both fides, and 
overed with a ſmooth cartilage on its fore- 
ide, which ſerves as a pully to the tendon of 
as” * that extend the leg. 
EEL, V. N. [from ine; hnielen, 
na 4 2 bead the knee; 10 touch the ground 
with the knee, as a fign of ſubjection and 
ſuppl ication, 
NE'E-TRIBUTE, 'S:. worſhip or ho- 
mage 1 kneeling, tt Knee-tribute yet 


unpaid. 
NELL, 8. 2 Bat. Sax. ] the 
ſound of a bell rung af a 2 funeral. 


eter of know. 

' KNIFE, 8. 
— rule that nouns ending in For ſe in the 
ſingular, make the plural by changing f and f-| 


NO. 


friendſhip, To contract in wrinkles, applied to 
the forehead or eye-brows. To join cloſe or 
unite, ** Our fevered en knit again. 
Shak. 

KNIT, 8, the texture, degree, or fineneſs 
of any thing formed by knitting. 

KNI'TTER, 8. one who makes any ma- 
nufacture by knitting. 

KNITTING-NEEDLE, 8. a wire with 
4 ſtockings, Sc. are made without # 


| ENITTLE, 8. A « firing with which the 
mouth of a arſe i is gathered and cloſed, - 

KNOB, $. [tnap, Sax. knoop, Belg.] 2 
protuberance any part ariſing bluntly above 
the ſurface of a thing. 

KNO'BBED, Adj. ſet with knobs or pro- 
tuberances. 

KNO'BBINESS, 8. the quality of having 
knobs or protuberances. 

"KNO'BBY, Adj. full of knobs. Figura- 
tively, hard, or ſtubborn, alluding to wood 
which is not eafily bent, 
knots. 

To KNOCK, V. N. Cenncian, Sax. cnvce, 


; 


plural ini um, it being a ge- | Brit.] to claſh ; to be driven forcibly together; 


to beat at a door for admittance. Ja knock under, 
to ſubmit, or pay ſubmiſſion. To #nock down, 


into vet; en, Sax, | an inſtrument conſiſting to fell, or make a perſon fall by a violent blow, 
of a ſteel blade wit an edge on one fide, and þ To knock 2 the bead, to kill or deftroy by a 


ſometimes with a py point, uſed particularly 
in Hm meat, and animals. 

HT, S. [cnibr,Saxi} a perſon advan- 
3 to 7 degree military rank, which took 
E ts origin from the euſtom of the ancient Ger- 
mans, who uſed to preſent their youth wich a 
ſhield and javelin in a public afſembly, as ſoon 
as they were capable of bearing arms: without 


having paſſed this ceremony, they thought they | 


could not lawfully go to war, and on that ac- 


count William Rufus was made a foldier in | 


form, by Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
The title was at firſt conferred by parents, then 
vy prieſts, maſt commonly by the archbiſhop; | 
and at preſent by the king. 

KNI'CHT-ERRANTRY,'S. the practice 
of wandering about in queſt of needleſs en- 
counters. 

KNIGHT OF THE POST, S. an hire- 
„ evidence, or one that will ſucarady things 

aid for it, 

ENI rr OF THE SHIRE, S. repres 

in parkiamEne. 


knight. 
KNIGHT! HOOD, S. . N night and 
bod] the rank or dignity of a knight. 


blow, ee krecks 2 me on rhe band.” 

Gr P 

KNOCK, 8. a ſudden ſtroke or blow; a 

lend fooke made 2t the door for entranmes ; 
KNOCK'ER, S. one who makes a noiſe at 

a door to gain entrance; the hammer hanging 


at a door for perſons to ftrike with to gain ad- 


miffion. 

To KNOLL, V. A. [from knell ] to ring a 
bell for a burial. 

KNOP, S. [a corruption of inp} any tufty 
top. Ainſworth. 

KNOT, S. f :nattz, Sax. inot, Teut, kmnutte, 
Belg. Laure, Erie} a ſtring or cord formed in a 
hard knod by frequent interſections not eafily to 
be difintangled. Figuratively, any figure form- 
ed of lines enen interſecting each other; 
any bond of union or affociation; a difficulty 
ar intricacy not eaſily refolved ; an intrigue, or 

difficult perplexity ; a cluſter, ar collection. 
In Drefs, a ribbon worn by way of ornament on 
the dead of a woman. A hard part of wood 
cauſed by the growing of a bough in that 


part. = 

To KNCT, V. A. to tie threads or cords in 
bien 2 manner u to mas an hard knob not 
eaſily untangled; to entangle or perplex ; to 


To XNIIT, V. A. [preter it or initred ; unite. 


cui ttan, Sax. J to form any texture or manu- 
taQtures on wires or needles, without a loom, 
Fi iguratively, to interweave. To tie, applied to 


KNO'TTED, Adi. full of knots. 
KNO”FTINESS, S. the quality of abound- 
ing in knots; an intricacy or difniculty noc 
eaſily ſolved. 
KNO TTT, Adj. fuil of knots, 8 
. a 3 cr 


*pplied to matrimony.  *Fo join together in 2 


F 


when full of 


; Bac. 


- 


* 1 4 
PTL + 


(ono =p hard, intricate, . 
plexed, — 


Save hone ; » known, ee 
Sax. av2zw, Gr. ho . with certainty ; 
to be acquainted with; to converſe with, or 
have carnal knowledge of a perſon of another 
ſex; to be free from ignorance. 
RNOWABLE, Adj. poſſible to be diſco- 


vered or dero 


KN'OWER, S. one that has knowledge 


GA ot Kill. A karower of mankind,” Sou- | 


thern, 

KNOWING, Acc. feilful ; well in- 
ſtructed, of extenfive knowledge or experi- 
ence; free from ignorance ; conſcious ; in- 
telligent. & A Knowing prudent cauſe.” 
Blackmor Eo » 

KNO'WING, S. knowledge, experience, 
or underſtanding. © A manof your knowing."' 
Shak, 

KNO'WINGLY, Adv. deliberately; wil- 
7 ; without being ignorant, 

N'OWLEDGE, or KNO'WLEGE, 8. 
[from know] the perception of the agreement! 
or diſagreement of our ideas, without any 


mixture of doubt or uncertainty ; learning, 


or improvement of our faculties by reading; 
experience, or the acquiring new ideas or| 
truths by ſeeing a variety of objects, and 
making obſervation upon them in our own 
minds; acquaintance with any perfon' or 


KNUCKLE, s. Cech, Sax, nocca, Ital.] 


the joints of the ngers which ftick out 
when the hand is ſhut, 


The knee joint 
of a calf, applied to cookery. The articu- 
lation or joints of a plant, in botany, 
« Divers herbs have joints or knuckles,” 


To KNUCKLE, V. A, to put the 
knuckles cloſe to the ground, Figuratively, 


to ſubmit, 


KNU'CKLED, Adj, jointed, applied to 


plants. 


KYN, Brit. in compound words ſignifies 
an increaſe, or the firſt or chief; hence iyn- 
kan is extraordinary White; in Englith it is 
changed into con: hence conzoy, from dyn, 


chiet and nifies 
| Eh he” N 11 ig __ pare their works, 
p 7 - * 725 N E] 


the eleventh letter of the Engliſh al- 

I phabet. In the Saxon it was aſpi- 

rated as ; = blaf, Sax. a loaf, as it is at pre- 
ſent by the Spaniards, and by the Cambro- 
Britons, in lan, a temple. The figure of 
the capital L we botrow from the Saxons, 
which is the ſame as that of the Romans, 
| _ likewiſe ſeem to have taken . from 


"Triofus, Lat.] diligent, affi 
f 
L A a 0 or Lewd aaa 


1 45 | 
the A of 150 Greek, in one 6 its fi 


Woe upon the line thus r and. if we at: 
er | tend to the form of the He we may, 


without the leaſt improbability, fay, that the 


Greek A ſeems borrowed from it, only by 
cutting off its tail, or the ſtroke below the 


line. It is pronouneed by putting the tongue 


to the palate, and breathing from the throat, 

At the end of a monoſyllable it is always 
doubled, as in fall, kill, Ce. but at th end 
of a word of two or more ſyllables it is writ- 
ten fingle, as in doubrful, as it likgwiſe is 

when it occurs in the middle of compound 
words; for though we write Pill an Full, 
when they are alone, with a double /}, yet, 
when they are compounded, we leave out an 
in each, as in filful. When it comes be- 
fore e at the end of 2 word, it is pronounced 
as if the e came before it, as in bible, As a 


drawn over it thus L. for 50,009, 

LA, Interject. look; bebold; ſee; La 
« vou. Shak, 

LA'BEL, S. [lahellum, Lat.] a ſmall or 
narrow flip, ſcrip, or ſcroll of writing. In 
Law, a narrow of paper or parchment 
affixed to a deed or writing, in order to hold 
the ſeal which is nee to it 3 likewiſe 
any paper added, þ of. explanation or 
addition to. a , "called either label or 
codicil. innen an addition to the arms 
of a younger brother, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the eldeſt. Fa : La] 

LA'BIA Adv, labialis, expreſſed 
by the lips, applied thiol 
|  LABIATED, Adj. [labium, Lat. a lip] 
formed with or having lips, In Botany, ap- 
|plied to irregular, monopetalous flowers di- 


| vided into lips, the upper of which is called 


the creſt, the under, the beard, 

LA BODEN TAI, Adj. {from labiun, 
Lat. and dens, Lat.] in Grammar, formed or 
pronounced by the co-operation of the bps 
and teeth, as the F and v. 

LABGRATORT, 8. Labor ars ire, Fr.] 
\the place where a chemiſt performs his ope- 
Jrations.. In an Hoſpital, a place where che- 
mical medicines are made, In à Camp, the 


tent where the engineers or fireworkers pre- 7 


LABO'RIOUS, Adj. flaborieux; Fr. lbb. 


us, and indefati- 
gable ; tireſome ; fati 


ing. 
LABO'RIOUSLY, Adv. with labour, toil, 
or fati 


LABO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality. of 


ene great labour, or cauſing RE 5 * 


diligence ; aſſiduity. 


LA'BOUR, S. Tila, Fr, labor, Lat.] 


the act of performirty ſomething — 4 


requires an exertion of ſtren +5 til work 
ſome n pains; work; Ar need 


I 


numeral, it ſtands for 50, and when a line is 


erciſez 


LA“ 


La ! 


_—_— 
8 


II 


L 88 


Ee &. 


| vered of a child, 


7e ſtone that 7abours up the hill.” Granville, 
« Frees the lab'ring 


exertian of ſtrength and diligence. 


dr liable to be 1 


119 5 


Ban. a woman is in previous © het being de- 


V. N, [laboto, Lat.] to 
in the performance of 


To LA'BGUR, 
foil, to exert frength 


any thing; to do Work, or take pains. Fi- 


guratively, to move with difficulty, © The 
To be 


oppreſſed. 
te Worn 22 


4d. To be in 4 ſtate of ol 
previous to childbirth ; to proſe- 
fer oi great pains, ſo a3 to affect. © To 

labour the point under theſe diſadvantages,” 


cn S. one who is employed in 
toarſe and toilſomt work ; the perſon who 


Who exerts much ftrength. 
LA'BOURSOME, Adj. done with great 


LA'BYRINTH, S. [labyrinthus, Lat. ] a 
winding, mazy, and intricate walk in a gar- 
den, formed with fingle or double hedges, ſo 


as to render it poſſible for a perſon to loſe] 


himſelf in it, In Anatomy, the ſecond ca- 
vity of the internal ear, formed out of the 
. 23 and ſo called from its ſeveral 


ndings. 
AG 8. [tacea; — laque, Fr.] a hard, 
red, brittle, tranſparent ſubſtance, partaking 
a middle nature between that of a gum and 


a reſin, ſuppoſed to be the comb of an inſet | P 


reſembling an ant: it is brought from Mala- 
bar, Bengal, 


Pegu, and uſed in dying 
5 in gehe in making f ſealing Wax, | W 


. LACE, 8. 3 Fr, laquens, Lat. ] a firing 
or cord; 4 or gin; a plaited ſtring 
with which women faſten their ſtays or bod- 
dices; 4 web of thiead, or gold, and ſilver, 
2 woven, and uſed as ornaments in 
dreſs. 

To LACE, V. A. to faſten with a plated 
firing running through eilet holes; to adorn 
with gold, filyer, or thread webs curiouſly 
wrought. Figuratively, to embelliſh with or- 
haments of different colours. What envious 
« ftreaks---do lace the ſevering clouds,” 


L” Eftr 148 
MAN, 8. one Who deals i in lace. 
'LA'GERABLE. Adj. {See Lacerate] lubje 
ce Their thin and /acerable 
compoſure,” 


To LA erRA T8. V. A. [laceratus, 658 
lace o, Lat.] to tear, rend, or or feparate by 
violence. 


LACERA'*TION, S. the act of tearing or 


rending; a breach made by tearing. 
LA'"CERATIVE, Adj. tearing ; having the 
honey of tearing, * Lacerative humor.“ 


ruey 
LA*"CHRYMAL, Adj [Fr] ee 
containing tears. 


nn oi the Nate of pain and an 


carries mortar, brick, &c, to builders one 


! 


* 


Lac 


2 tears. ce Lac 

rn AS, a Lak] 4 
dorned with fringes or borders. 

To LACK, V. A. [lacken, Belg.] to 
want; to need ; to be without ; to be defici- 
ent or wanting. | 

LACK, S. want; defect; failure; need. 
Both the verb and noun are almoſt obſolete. 
ſtanding. © What 4 lackbraiti is this,” 
Shak, 

LA'CKER, S. 4 kind of vatniſh, which, 
when ſpread oh a white ſurface, appears of a 
N 8 3 51 7 12 8 

LA*CKEY, S. [ /acqudi, Fr. oot 
% Grooms and FM of Shak * 

To LA C KREV, V. Fl 10 attend as a fer- 
vant; to wait upon as a footboy. A 
« thouſand liverled angels lackey her. Milt. 


tc by the fide of Vi 


rgil.” D 
LACO'NIC, Adj 25 


. Lat. laconi 


words, © I grow aconic. even beyond laconi- 
« -cilm.”. 2 

LACO'NICISM, S. [See Laceric] a ſhort 
or conciſe manner of expreſſing one's ſenti- 
ments ; brevity like that of the Lacedzmo- 
nians. 4 1 grow laconic beyond /aconiciſm.”* 


L-A'CONTSM, S. [aconiſm, Fr. laconiſmus, 
Lat. wy a conciſe ſtile, expreſſing much in a few 


a brief or conciſe manner. 


| milky; full of juice reſembling milk. « Lac- 
e tary or milky plants.“ Brown. 

LACTA'T TION, S. [laftatns, of lat, Lat.] 

in ane the at or time of giving ſuck, 

LAC'TEAL, Adj. uc, lafis, Lat. 7. in 

Anatomy, conveying the chyle, a juice re. 


ſembling milk, © The acta veins,” 
Lacke, 
LAC' TEAL, $ in Anatomy, the veſſel 


that conveys ts milky juice called the 


chyle. 

LACTE'OUS, Adj. laSens, Lat.] milky. 
ce The /aFeons Cade. 
veying the milky juice called chyle. ' The 
ce lacteous veſſels. Bentley. 

LACTE/SCENCE, 8. [lafteſcent, of lac- 
| teſco, Lat.] tendency to tutri into a liquor 


enſue.” Boyle 
LACTE ; 15 
Botany, producing a juice ike milk. 

ec ſacreſcent plants. Arbuthy, = 


and fero, Lat.] in Anatomy, that which con- 
veys or brings milk. MN Toller, 9255 


— * : 


; DY 2 | — 
V o *% ; ' 2 
„ e 


4m Adj. Hep Lat] 
brymdry v 1 


LA*CKBRAIN, S. one that wants under: 


To wait upon in a N manner. He lackies 


Fr.] ſhort; contiſe; ; brief; expreſſed in few 


TACONICALLY, Adj. [from Laconic] in 
LAC'TARY, Adj. from lac, lactis, Lat.] 


rotor. Lacteal; con- 


like milk. „ This Laesgſerncr does commonly - 
SCENT, Part. luckeſcens „ter l in 
Logs « Some 


LACTYFEROUS, Adj. ffrom ler, Lat. 


a7 


te ited bed nit Bets "1 


* 


Ro. m Botany, abounding with milky 
vice, | ae. 
LAb, S. [leed, Sax.] a boy or ſtripling, 
in familiar language, and paſtoral ws 
LA'DDER, S. Fete, Sax. ladder, elx. 
a frame made with two upright pieces, croſſed 


with others at proper diſtances, which. ſerve 


as ſteps, 

LADE, [from the Sax. lade 
fi charging] in com ofition, iniplies the month 
of a river, by which its waters are diſcharged 


either into a great river or the ſea, | 
nde 


To LADE, V. A. [preter and part. pa 
laded or laden; from lade, Sax. a burthen, or 
bladian, Sax: | to put a burthen upon a beaſt ; 
to burthen, To freight, applied to a ſhip, To 
heave out, or throw out. 


LA“ DLE, S. [bledle, Sax. ] a veſſel With a. 


long handle and a bowl at the end, uſed to 
take liquor out of a pot, &c, The receptacles 
vf a mill into which the water falls and turns it, 
LA D, S. [hlafdig, Sax, /ada, Ruſſ.] a 
woman of rank, the tile belonging properly to 
the wives of knights, and all degrees above 
them, and to the daughters of earls : at pre- 
- ſent uſed as a ceremonious or reſpectful ex- 
preſſion to women that dreſs tolerably. 
_LA'DY-BIRD, LADY-COW, LA'DY- 
FLY, S. a {mall round inſect with wings in 
a ſheath, which is of a reddiſh colour, ſpotted 


With black... 


= . 
LAI f 


a purging or 


1 1 ; 1. AM. #5 4 15 
| LATY, 8. Duet, Or.] the people dlſlin - 
ag, 5 [lae, Fr. Jatur, Lat.] a 1 
AKE, 8. „ Fr. latus, Lat.] a 
collection of waters, incleſed in ſome inland 


n Painting, a mid 

marine and vermilion. 

LAMzB, S. the young of a ſheep. In 

Scripture, typically applied to our Lord and 

Saviour who is called the Lamb of God, 
LA'MBATIVE, Adj, {from lambo, Lat.] 

to be taken by licking. Lambative medi- 

eines.“ Brown, . | 
LA*MBSWOOL, S. a mixture of ale and 

roaſted „ 6p | 6 

| LA'MBENT, Adj. [lambens, Lat.] gliding 


any harm, 


and «dg, Gr.] having the form or ſhape of 


« ſuture,” Sharp. TP 
LAME, Adj. [lam, lama, Sax.] crippled, 
or diſabled in the limbs ; walking ina hobbling 
manner, Figuratively, not ſmooth, or not ha- 
ving its due quantity bf feet, applied to verſe. 
* unſatis factory. A lame excuſe,” 
wift, | 725 
To LAME, V. A. from the noun, iamati, 
Ruſſ. lomiti, Sclav. lamate, Boh. lamac, Pol.] 


LA'DY-LIKE, Adj. reſembling a perſon of | to deprive of the uſe of a limb, either by a 


delicate breeding and conſtitution ſoft z deli- 
cate, : | | 
LADYSHIP, S. the title of a lady. 
LADY*'S-SMOCK, S. a beautiful white 
flower conſiſting of four petals, called likewiſe 


rardomine, ** Lady's-ſmidcks all filver white. 


Shah, Og | 
LAG, Adj. [ Erg, Sax, lagg, Swed. ] that 
Which is behind, at the latter end, or falls ſhort; 
Nuggiſh ; Now in motion; laſt, or long delayed. 

LAG, S. the loweſt claſs, ** The common 


i Jag of people.” Shak, He that comes laſt, 


or ſtays behind. | 
To LAG, V. N. toloiter, or move ſlowly ; 
to ſtay behind, or not come in. 
LA'GGER, 8. aloiterer, or one who moves 
but lowly, _ WS 
 LA'ICAL, Adj. [/aigue, Fr. laicus, Lat. 


from Nast, Gr.] belonging to the people, op- 
, oppoled tothe clergy... > © fo»: 
LAID, part. preter of Lay. | 
/ 
. LAIR, S. [ai, Fr. {eger, Belg.] among 
+ Sportſmen, a place where deer harbour by day; 
the impreſſion which a beaſt has made on the 
raſs or ground whereon it has lain. In Huſ- 
_ bandry, a place where cattle. uſually teft under 
2 ſhelter, and enrich the ground by their 
TAP, S. [blaferd, Sax.] the lord of a 
mano "a or in the ile deft, Fn A 


42 


blow or by aceident. 
- LAME'LLATED, Ad]. [ , Lat. ] co- 
vered with thin plates or films, 

LA MEL, Adv. like a cripple; not being 
able to walk without hobbling; imperſectly; 
in a defective manner. 2 NEE 

_ LA'MENESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
who cannot make a perfect uſe of his legs, 
or other limbs. Figuratively, imperfection; 
——.. ͤ v Y 
To LAME'NT, V. N. ¶lamentor, Lat. /a- 

menter, Fr.] to expreſs ſorrow for the loſs of 
ſumething; to bemoan. 7 


* « 


LAME NT, S. ſorrow expreſſed fo 28 to 
be heard; grief uttered in complaints and 
cries. © Torment, and loud lament and furi- 
ous rage. Milt. TT 
- LA TABLE, Adj. [Fr. Jamentabilis, 
Lat, ] to be lamented; cauſing ſorrow z mourn- 
ful; ſad; expreſſive of ſorrow; miſerable, pi- 
tiful, or deſpicable, This /amentablerefuge.”" 
Stilling fleet... 1 

LAME'NTABLY, Adv. in a manner which 
expreſſes or cauſes ſorrow z ina pitiful or deſpi- 


+ 


: 


cable manner. wy 8 
'LAMENTA'TION, S. Tiamentarie, Lat.] 
expreſſion of ſorrow in ſuch a manner as it 


may be heard or ſeen, hot 
„ LAME”NTER, S. one who expreffes ſorrow 


for the loſs of any perſon or thing in ſuch a 


* 


manner as may be heard, 


guiſhed from the clergy z the ſtate of a lay- 


place. Figuratively, a ſmall plaſh of water. 
die colour betwixt ultra- 


about; playing about or upon without doing 
LAMBDO'IDAL, Adj. [from , 
the Greek letter A, /ambda, ** The lambdeidal 


LA MINA, 


ins 
lays 
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„„ 21 MS. 
LA'MINA, 8. [Lat.] a thin plate, ap- 

plied to ſubſtances [Lee] confift of ſcales, or 
one coat [aid over another, 

"LA'MINATED. Adj. plated, applied to 
bodies confifting of parts reſembling thin 
plates lying over one another. | 

To LAMM, V. A. [lamac, Pol. lem, III.] 
to beat ſoundly with a cudgel. 
LA'MMAS, 8. ¶ ſo called, according to 
Skinner, becauſe lambs then grow out of 
ſeaſon 5 —— to Somner, from laaſmus, 
becavſe our forefathers made an offering of 
bread made of new wheat on this day, John- 
ſon ſuppoſes it may be corrupted from larter- 
math, and Dr. Bernard, that it is likewiſe a 


corruption of latmas, a ſummer feſtival] the 


\ firſt day of Auguſt, 


LAMP, S. [ lamp, Brit. lampe, Fr. x 
Fac, Gr. 3 eb. lampid, Syr.] a light 
made of oil and a wick, Figuratively, _ 
kind of light, whether real or metaphorical, 
-  LA'MPAS, 8. Llanos, Fr.] a lump of 
fleſh about the ſize of a nutmeg, which ariſes 
in the roof of a horſe's mouth between his 


teeth 


LA'MPBLACK, S. a black powder made 
by holding a lamp or torch under the bottom 
of a baſon, and ftriking the fur into forme 
receptacle beneath, with a feather. | 
LAMPO'ON, a perſonal, ſatire, or ſevere 
cenſure, written purely to make a perſon un- 
eaſy, 
To LAMPO'ON, V. A. to abuſe with 
rſonal ſatire. 
LAMPO'ONER, 8. one who abuſes with 
nal ſatire, - EL 
LA'MPREON, or LA'MPREL, S. [/am- 
prillon, Fr.] a ſmall lamprey or fiſh ſomewhat 
reſembling an eel,» but having holes on each 
fide to breathe at, inſtead of gifs. 
LA'MPREY, S. [ „ Fr. lampreye, 
Belg. lampreda, Ital.] a fiſh like an cel, fip- 
pery, 24 of a dark colour, but ſomewhat 
bluiſh on the belly: on each fide the throat 
they have ſeven holes to receive the water, 
having no gills. They are beſt in feafon in 


the ſpring, and abound in the river Severn. 


LA'NCASTER, or, as the natives pro- 
nounce it, LONE*CASTER, or LONG"CAS- 
TER, fo called from the river LON, near 
the mouth of which it ftands, and giving 
name to the whole county. It is the fhire- 
town, and an antient borough, being alſo the 
L :ngovicum of the Itineraryß where the Ro- 
man lieutenant kept a company in garriſon,” 
called the Lorgevici, if Longcaſter be not de- 


rived from this. Here are ſometimes found] Lat.] a ſpear borne in the hand, 


the coins of Roman emperors, eſpecially in 
the ſite of the Benedictine cloyſter here, faid 
to have been formerly the large ſquare of an 
ancient city ; after the demolition of which, 


nearer the river, cloſe by « hill, upon which 
farids a fair, firong caſtle ; and on the. very 
top of the hill is a. large and handſome 
church: at the bottom is a very fine ſtone - 
bridge of five arches over the Lon, and on 


{the ſteepeſt part a piece of a yery ancient 


Roman wall, now called Wery-wall. In 
akte 2 cellar in this place, ſeveral cups 
uſed in ſacrifices have. been found, - This is 
a mayor corporation, a populous and thriyi 
lace, with a er chiefly 12 
mall veſſels; and à cuſtom-houſe, the trade 
here being much improved of late. In the 
caſtſe are held the county-aſſiaes ; and here 
is alſo the county-gaol. The weekly mar- 
kets here are on Wedneſday and Saturday; 
the former by grant, and the latter by pre- 
ſcziption : befides one every other Wedneſday 
throughout the year, for cattle ; and ſeveral 
other annual fairs, Veſſels of ſeventy tons 
burden go from hence to America with hard 
_ Jem woolien manufactures; but the 
neighbouring country is ſo thinly peopled, 
by reaſon of its barrenneſs, that cannot 
take off the ſugars imported thither from our 
American colonies, This town gave the ti- 
tle of Duke, which Kill ſubſiſis, as a diſtinct 
dutchy belonging to the crown. It lies 3% 
miles from Liverpool, and 232 from London. 
Lat. 54 deg. N. long. 2 deg, 47 min. W. 
LANCASHIRE, or the County Palatine 
of Lancaſter, This is one of the northern 
counties of England, pent up in narrow 
bounds, between Yorkſhire on the E. and 
the Iriſh fea on the W. but on the 8. fide 
towards Cheſhire, it is broader, growing nar= 
rower, though by degrees, towards the N. 
where it confines on Weſtmoreland; 
there it is divided by an arm of the La 
that a conſiderable part lies beyond the bay, 
and joins to Cumberland. This is a large 
| maritime county, being computed fixty-eight 
miles long from N. to S. and 30 broad from 
E. to W. though others give it different di- 


2 


not dwell. It is ſaid to contain 240, 000 in- 


teen of the aforeſaid chapels of caſe are in 
one pariſh. 3 e 
LANC E, S. [ance, Fr. and Span. Janced, 
what reſembling the half-pike, 
To LANCE, V. A. to pierce or cut. In 
Surgery, to open a wound With 2-lancet, Ke. 

LANCET, S. [Zancate, Fr. lancetta, Ital.] 


by the Keatchs 1323, they, begin. 10 duild| a fine {mall rg b 4y infloument, 
7 02 . ru N N 
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„„ 
ut pointed, two edged, and uſed In open - 


ing veins, &c, 


N. 


. 


0 LANCH, V. A. [ lancer, Fr, poor: of 
ly written launch] to throw like a javelin. 
o dart or throw, | | 

LAND, 8. [land, lond, Sax.] a country. 
Earth, 8 to water. The ground or 
. furiace of a place. Roll'd----along the 
. land,” Pope. 
an eftate conſiſting in land. Fi ratively, 
a nation or people. The land believed. 


Dryd. 

To LAND, V.N. to ſet on ſhore from a 
ſhip or other veſſel. Neuterly, to come. to 
dee othir veiled p | 
"LANDED, Adj. ſet on ſhore from a ſhip ; 
having a fortune conſiſting in lands. 

LA'NDFALL, S. in Law, a ſudden tranſ- 
lation of property in lands by the death 
of a perſon. Among Mariners, thę action 
of falling in with the lang, | 
._ _ LA'ND-FLOOD, S. an inundation, or 

overflowing of land. Looked like a land- 
flood.” Clarend, 3 : 


LAND-FORCEsS, 8. forces or ſoldiers | 


uſed on land. 2 
LANDHOLDER, S. one whoſe fortune 
conſiſts in lands. 5 
LAND TOBBER, S. one who deals in 
buying or ſelling lands. | 
LANDCRAVE, S. /andgraff, Teut. land 
and graff, Teut.] a German title of domi- 
on | 


S LA*NDING, or LA'NDING-PLACE, S. 
the uppermoſt ſtep of a pair of fairs, or the 
floor che room you aſcend upon; a place 
where perſons come to ſhore from a ſhip or 
_ © LANDLADY, S. a woman who has te- 
vants holding under her; the miſtreſs of a 
A public houſe. Bee „ 
LA'NDLESS, Adv. without property or 
fortune. A liſt of /ardleſs reſolutes. Shak. 
LA NDLOCKED, Adj. ſhut in or in- 
cloſed with land. 
LANDLOP ER, S. [land and hepen, Belg,] 
a land-man ; uſed by ſeamen as a term of 
reproath to thoſe who paſs their lives an 
NHore, | | 
E ORD, 8. an owner of lands and 
houſes, who has tenants under him; the 
maſter of a public houſe. 
LA*ND-MARK, S. any thing ſet up to 
5 preſerve and mark the boundaries af lands. 
LA'NDSCAPE, S. [laudfiap, Belg.] the 
view or proſpect of a country, In Painting, 
2 piece fepreſenting ſome rural or champaign 
ſudject, ſuch as hills, vales, rivers, and ſeats, 


&c. | | ; 

LAND-TAX,S. a tax laid upon lands and 
houſes.” ER is 

1 LAN D-WATTER, $9. an officer of the 


«| 


Uſed in the plural for 
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LAN 
euſtom-houfe, ſet to watch goods, to prevan 
their being landed without paying duty, - 

' - LA'NDWARD, Adv. towards the land. 
LANE, S. Ilan, Belg, lana, Sax.] a nar- 
row way between hedges. In cities, a nar» 
row paſſage with houſes on each fide, ſome- 
what broader than an alley, and not ſo wide 
as a ſtreet. 3 | 
LA'NGUAGE, S, [Fr. lingua, Lat.] « 
ſet of words, agreed upon by any pecu 
eople, to communicate their thoughts with; 
ile; peculiar manner gf expreſſion. 
LA'NGUAGED, Adj. having various lan- 
guages. Many langnag d nations. Pope. 
LA'NGUAGE- 
ten maſter of {anguager „from Maitre des lan- 
(4% r.] one who profeſles to teach foreign 
anguages. | | 5 
LA'NGUET, S. [/anguette, Fr.] any thing 
cut in the form of a tongue. . 


9 


8 ſtrength, or ſpirits. Figuratively, 
du 


* their /anguid ſouls,” Addiſ. | 
LA'NGUIDLY, Adv. in a weak or fee« 
ble manner, 
LA'NGUIDNESS, S. the quality or ſtate 
of wanting ſtrength, courage, or ſpirits. 
To LA'NGUISH, v. N. [languir, Fr. 
langueo, Lat.] to grow feeble, to pine away; 
to loſe ſpirits or ſtrength; to loſe vigour ; 
to be dejected, or to fink and pine under 
ſorrow, or any flow conſuming. paſſion ; to 
look at with melting affection, ſoftneſs, and 
tenderneſs, 
LA'NGUISH, S. any ſoft, tender, weak, 
or feeble appearance, : 5 
_ LANGUISHINGLY, Adv. weakly ; fee - 
bly ; with feeble tenderneſs. Dully, tediouſly, 
applied to time. © How /anguiſpingly the 
« weeks are paſt,” Sidyy. TEN 
LA'NGUISHMENT, S. the ſtate of pin- 
ing either with ſome flow paſſion or diſeaſe ; 
2 __ melting look of wag ety EN its 
LA UOR, S. [| /anguer, Lat, langueur, 
Fr.] in Medicine, Laien arifing from 
6 * SY of ide 10 + ] 
„ Adj. ante, Belg. gol eut. 
looſe ; u, 3 — po curled 
but hanging firait, applied to hair. Mea- 
gre ; ſlender; faint, or languid. Rear'd 
ec her /ank head. Milt. , 
LA'NKNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 


| being thin, meagre, or lender. The quality 


of hanging down ſtrait without curls, ap- 
plied to hair. . 
LANNER, S. [{anjer, Fr, Iannarius, Lat.] 
a ſpecies of haw w.. Cs 
LANSQUENET, s. [Fr. lance and knecht, 
Teut.] a German foot ſoldier; a game at 


cards; 3 - 
LANTERN, 8. [/anterne, Fr, * 
N ; ak, * 


| 


4 
3 
- 
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LA'NGUID, Adj. [languidus, Lat.] want» 
3 heartleſs; wanting courage. Fire 


op 2 


Fr.] to drink by licking up with the tongue. 


„ 

Lat. erroheouſly written Iant Born] a tranſpa- 
rent caſe in which à candle or other light 
mY be carried about; a light-houſe, or 
light hung out to guide ſhips, A dark lantern, 
3s a lantern fitted with a moveable ſlider, 
which, by being turned round, intercepts the 
light of the candle. Magic lantern, in Optics, 
is a machine, which in a darkened room, 
repreſents various figures on a wall. Lantern- 
Jaws, a term uſed to expreſs a meagre coun- 
tenance. | 

LANU'GO, S. [Lat.] in Botany, down, 
or that ſoft hairy or woolly covering which 
grows on the leaves, ks, or fruit of 
plants; as on the leaves of the roſe, cam- 
pion, or the fruit of the h-tree, 

LANU'GINOUS, Adj. [lanugineſus, Lat.] 
downy; covered with ſoft hair, See La- 


nugo. 

LAP, 8. [lzppe, Sax, lappe, Teut. ] the 
looſe part a garment, which may be 
doubled at pleaſure; that part of the cloaths 
that is ſpread over the thighs as a perſon ſits 
down, and will hold any thing laid on it, 
without letting it roll off that part of the 


* 


body, which is parallel to the ſeat of ao 


chair when a perſon ſits down. 

To LAP, V. A. to wrap or twiſt round 
any thing, uſed with round, in, or about; to 
cover, wrap, or involve in any thing. Neu- 
terly, to be ſpread ſo as to double over. 

_ To LAP, V. N. [/appian, Sax. lapper, 


LA'P-DOG, S. a little dog, ſo called, be- 
- cauſe indulged by the ladies to lie in their 


Japs, | : 
LA'PFUL, S. as much as can be contain- 
ed in the lap. | | : 
LA*'PIDARY,S. [/apidaire, Fr.] one who 
cuts or deals in precious ſtones, | 


LA'PIDARY, Adj. belonging to or pro- 
per for a ſtone. 
LAPI DEO s, Adi. [lapideys, Lat.] ſto- 
ney; of the nature of ſtone. | | 
- LAPIDE'SCENT, S. [lapideſcens, from la- 
pideſeo, Lat.] a ſtoney concretion. * , . | 
' LAPIDE'SCENT, Adj. [lapideſcens, Lat.] 


growing or turning to ſtone. | 
„ LAPIDVFIC, Adj. [lapidifigue, Fr.] form- 
ing ſtones. Atoms of the /apidific as well 


as ſaline principle.“ Grew. 

LAPIDIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
forming ſtones. | 

LA*PIDIST, S. [of lapis, Lat.] one that 
ow 7 precious ſtones, © An ordinary /api- 

. Ray. 

LA'PIS, J. [Lat.] a fene, Lapis Laxuli, 
or azure ſtone, is a copper ore, to and 
compact as to take a high poliſh, a 

LA*PLAND, the northern part of Swe- 
den, It is ſubdivided into Daniſh, Swediſh, 
and Muſcovite Lapland, We ſhall here treat 


baly of Swediſ Lapland. After obſerving 


2 


in general, that all the country which lies 
above the Bothnic gulph along the coaſt of 
the North ſea, even to the White or Frozen 
ſea, is called — in Latin Lafpia or 
Lapponia. Swediſh Lapland is the moſt confi- 
derable of the three; and the only one which 
is tolerably peopled, conſidering the extreme 
coldneſs of the climate. It is bounded on the , 
N. by Daniſh Lapland, on the E. by Muſ- 
covite Lapland, and on the S. E. and 8. by 
Bothnia, A nnia, and Jempterland ; 

and on the W, it is ſeparated from Norway 

by a ridge of mountains, Its greateſt extent 
from E. to W. is about 360 miles; and in 
breadth it extends from lat. 65 deg. 30 min. 

to 69 deg. N. but neither its length nor 
breadth are equal every where, it being neariy 

in the form of a horſe-ſhoe. It is divided into 

fix provinces or diſtricts; which are, Anger- 
manland-lapmark, Uma-lapmark, Pitha-lap- 
mark, Lula-lapmark, Torne-lapmark, and 
Kimi-Japmark ; each province borrowing its 
name from the principal river which waters 

it. The ancients, to whom the name of 
Lappia was unknown, called the inhabitants 

f thiscountry Scritofinni. They at firſt in- 
habited Finland, from which they were, 
driven more northwards, and hence called 
Lapps ; but the inhabitants themſelves look- 

ing upon that as a name of reproach, call 
themſelves Sabmienladti. They are gen | 
not above four feet and a half high, and 
fome even under, Moft of the men are 
homely, and ſtoop, having hollow and blear- 

ed eyes, a ſhort flat noſe, and broad face: 

but they are ſwift, nimble, and fo ftrong, * 
that a Norwegian is not able to bend their 
bews above one half, The women have a 
complexion mixed with a natural red and 
white, which is not difagreeable. They are 
ſuperſtitious, cowardly, and timorous, alfo + —} 
haſty and paſſionate, the women eſpecially ; * 
and are ſo exceſſively indolent, that they 4 
neither go a hunting nor fiſhing, till their 

proviſions are quite ſpent. Lapland is fo 

near the pole, that the ſun does not ſet in 

fummer, nor riſe in winter; at which latter 

ſeaſon the cold is fo intenſe, that none but 3 
the natives can bear it. The more rapid --2 
rĩ vers are then frozen up, and the ice two or | 
three, and ſometimes four or five feæt thick. 


In ſummer the weather is quite ſultry, but 


qualified by ſea-vapours, and by the ſnow 
continuing all ſummer on the mountain-taps, - 


Sc. but autumn and fpring are unknown in 


this . The ſky is generally ſerene, | 
and the air healthy, as being agitated by very - 


boiſterous winds, which blew here 

continually, Here is 2 prodigious number of 

wild beaſts, as ſtags, bears, wolves, foxes of 

yarious colours, martens, hares, glittens, bea- 

vers, otters, elk, and rein deer: the latter is { 

leſs than a ſtag. 3 ; + 
1 
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yo LAPPER, S. one who wraps or lapy up ;] ner, applied to giving. Abundantly, plenti- 


dde who laps or licks, 


fully, or without" reſtraint, 


25 ar 8. a dimunitive of lap] the] LA'RGENESS, S. extent, bull, or ſpacl- 


parts of a head-dreſs that hangs looſe. 


ouſneſs, applied to place. Greatneſs or ele- 


i LAPSE, S. [lapſus, Lat.] a flow or Fall of | vation, applied to the mind. Extent or bulk, 


Mater flom a higher place, Figuratively, af applied to things. be OT 

' ſmall ertor or miſtake. In Canon Law, al LA'RGEESS, S. [largeſt, Fr.] a preſent, 
loſs of right, or tranſlation of it from one] gift, or 6 | 1 n 

to another, © A. devolution, or /apſe of | LA“RMIER, 8. [larne, Fr.] in Architec- 


e right.” Aplifſe, 


ture, a flat, ſquare, maſſive member of the 


To LA*PSE, V. N. to glide lowly, to] cornice, between the cymatium and the ovo- 


+ Fall by degrees. To lapſe into the barbarity 


lo, ſo called from its uſe; which is to diſperſe 


„ of the Northern nations.” Swift, Toj water, and cauſe it to fall at a diftance from 


fail in any thing; to flip; to be guilty of a 


ſmall or trivial fault through inadvertency or] tears. 


miſtake. Homer---has Epe into the bur- 
leſque.“ Spectat. To loſe or let flip the 
proper time. The appellants /ap/ing the 
« term of law.“ Ayliße. To fall by the ne- 
gligenee of one poſleſiot to another. It 
4c Japſes to the king . Ay/ifſe, To fall from 
perfection, truth, or faith. | | 
LA'PWING, S. a clamorous bird, ſonamed 
from the length and lapping of the wings. 
LAPWORK, S. work in which one part 
Zs lapped or folded over another. Wrought 
 « by a kind of /apwwork,” Grew, 
LA'RBOARD, S. the left hand fide of a 
- hip, when you ſtand with your, face towards 
the head. . 
LARCENV, S. Clanric, Er. from latroci- | 
nium, Lat.] the felonious taking away a per- 
ſon's goods in his abſence, Great larceny is 
when the goods are above the value of 12d. 
2 larcery is when the value of the 
goods ſtolen does not amount to 12d. i 
LARCH, S. [Arix, Lat.] a tree, which 
bed on the Po, and ſhedding gum, is 
ppoſed to have been the tree into which 
the fiſters of Phacton were metamor- 
A | 


LARD, S. [Fr. lardum, Lat.] the greaſe | 


of ſwine; bacon, or the fleſh of ſwine. 
« The ſmoaking lard.” Dryd. 

To LARD, V. A. [arder Fr.] to ſtuff 
with bacon; to make fat. Lards the lean; 
< earth as he walks.“ Shak. Figuratively, 
to mix with ſomething elſe by way of im- 
e Larded with many ſeveral rea- 
ons." Shak... 88 

LARDER, S. ¶lardier, old Fr.] the room 
where meat is kept, or ſalted, 

LARDERER, S. one who has the charge 
of the larder. _ = <2 a 

LA'RDON, S. [Fr.] a bit of bacon, 

LARGE, Adj. [large Fr. largus, Lat,] 
bulky, er of great dimenſioas ; wide or ex- 
tenſive; liberal, abundant, or plentiful. ' In 
a diffuſive manner applied to ſtile, © Debated 
* at large. Watts. 

LA'RGELY, Adv. in a wide or extenſive 
manner. In a copious or diffuſe manner, ap- 
lied to file, In a liberal or bountiful man- 


| the Wall drop by drop, or as it were by 


LARK, 8. ſ[lawerce, Sax. lrk, Dan.] a 
bird which makes its neſt on the ground, and 
ſings as it mounts in the air, 1 
LARKER, S. one who catches larks. 
LA RK SPUR, S. a flower, ſo called from 
its reſembling the ſpur of a lark, 
LA'RUM, S. [/arwvin, Brit.] any noiſe 
made to excite attention, and give notice of 
danger; a clock which makes a noiſe at any 
particular hour to which its index is ſet. 
LARYNGO'TOMY, from Xepuy# and 


| 76/49, Gr.] in Surgery, an operation where 


the fore part of the larynx is divided, to aſ- 
fiſt reſpiration during large tumours in the 
upper parts, as in the quinſmg. 
LA'RYNX, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
upper part of the wind- pipe, which is one of 
the organs of reſpiration, as well as the prin- 
cipal inſtrument of the voice. ys 
LASCT'VIOUS,. Adj. flaſcivious Lat.] 


berty to the other ſex; ſoft; effeminate. 
*© The laſcivious pleaſing of a lute.” Shak. 
LASCI'VIOUSNESS, S. the quality. of 
diſcovering lewdneſs or luft, either in beha- 
viour or words. ; 
 LASCI'VIOUSLY, Adv. lewdly; in a 
wanton or looſe manner. © 85 
LASH, S. [laſka, Pol.] a- ſtroke or blow 
given with a whip, or any thing pliant and 
tough; the thong of a whip with which a 


ſure or reproach. \ 

To LASH, V. A. to ftrike with a whip 
or any thing pliant ; to move with a ſudden 
ſpring or jerk, uſed with 2p. Laſting up 
* his heels.” Dryd. To beat, ſo as to make 
a ſharp ſound, like the laſh of a whip, ap- 
plied to the beating of waves againf a ſhore. 
Among Mariners, to tie or faſten. two 


things togtther with a rope or cord. Figu- 


ratively, to ſcourge with ſatire. 

LA*SHER, S. one who whips, laſhes, or 
fatirizes, F 
LASS, S. [according to Dr, Hicks, from 
lad, is formed the feminine laddeſt, which is 
contracted into 7aſs] a girl, maid, or young 
woman, | 


4 
* 
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lewd; wanton ;*behaving with too great li- 


blow is given. Figuratively, a ſtroke of cen- 
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 LA'SSITUDE, 8. wearineſs, or a loſs of 
vigour and ſtrength by exceſſive labour. In 
Medicine, applied to that wearineſs which 
proceeds from a diſtempered Nate, and not 
ſrom exerciſe, which wants no remedy bu: 


reſt. WE; : - 
LA'SSLORN; Adj. forſaken by a miſtreſs 
or lover. © The diſmiſſed bachelor loves--- 
« being laſalorn. Shak, 3 
LAST, Adj. [/ateff, Sax. fuperlative of 
late] after all others; utmoſt, ** Their /aft 
% endeavour berid--- t'outſhine each other. 
Dryd. At laſt; at the end; in conclu- 
ſion. “ Ruſt to a point, and fix at la. 
Friend. 2 F F : x 
To LAST, V. N. [!aftan, Sax. ] to conti- 
nue; to endure, | 
LAST, S. [en, Sax.] a mould on which 
Thoes are made; a load, A JH of cod fiſh, 
white herrings, meal, and aſhes for ſoap is 12 
barrels; of corn or rape ſeed 10 quarters; of 
* 24 barrels, 2400lh. weight; of 
red herrings 20 cades; of hides 12 dozen; of 
leather 20 dickers ; of pitch or tar 14 barrels ; 
of wool 12 ſacks ; of ftockfiſh 100 ; and a 
laſt of flax or feathers contains 1700lb, 
weight. | | ; 


LA'STAGE, 8. Lr Fr.] cuſtom paid 
for goods ſold by the for freightage, or 
the ballaſt of a ſhip, 


, LA'STING, Part. continuing; durable; 
of a long continuance; wearing a long while. 
g Do bogs evi Adv, durably ; perpetu- 
ally. „ 8 
LA'STLY, Adv, in the laſt place; at laſt; 
in the conclufion. * | 3 
LATCH, S. [/etſe, Belg. - laccio, Ital.] the 
latch of a door which is moved either by a 
ſtring or handle. | 
To LATCH, V. A. to faſten by a latch. 
Figuratively, to faſten or cloſe. © Haſt thou 
5 5 le the Athenian's eyes with love-juice,” 


' LA'TCHES, S. in a ſhip, ſmall lines like 


loops, faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets and 
drablers of a ſhip, in order to lace the bon- 


- Nets to the courſes, or the drablers to che bon- 


nets, 


LA'TCHET, 8. [lacet, Fr. laceio, Ital.] 


the ſtring with which ſhoes or ſandals were 


LATE, Adj. It, Sax. aet, Belg.] that 
which is longer than it ſhould be, or not ſo 
ſoon as expected; laſt in any place, office, 
character, or time; deceaſed, or dead, when 
prefixed to a perſon's name. His late Ma- 
© jelty George the ſecond. Far advanced in 
the day, or night. | EE | 
_ LATE, Adv. after long delays; after a long 
time; after its proper time; not long ago. 

The dare imprifoned young. Pope. At an 
unſeaſonable hour, or far advanced in the day 
er night, * 2 


LA“ TED, Adj, belated ; ſurprized by the. 


night, 8 | 
LA'TELY, Adv. at ſometime not long 
aft, 5 
"LA'TENESS, S. any ume or ſeafor far ad- 
vanced, or juſt expiring. 
LA'TENT, Adj. [/atens, Lat.] hidden 
concealed ; ſecret. WH 
LATER, Adj. [comparative of late] hap- 
pening after a particular period, or after ſome- 
thing elſe. © The account of the battle came 
* [ater from the Hague than from Ham- 
cc burg. ; | | 
LA'TERAL, Adj. flatera, Lat.] growing 
out on the fide ; belonging to, or by the fide ; 
placed or acting in a direction perpendicular 
to the horizon. 
LATERA'LITY, 8. the quality of ha- 
ving diſtin ſides. A right and left /are- 
6% rality.”” Brown. 
„ Adv. by the fides ; fide- 
wiſe, | 
A LA'TERE, a title applied to fuch car- 
dinals as are the pope's counſellors in ordinary 
and afſiſtants. ; 
LA'TEWARD, Adv. [from late and 
wa Sax. ] ſomething late, or unſeaſona- 
ble. 
LATH, 8. [latta, Sax, Jath, Brit.] in 
Building, a long, thin, narrow ſlip of wood, 


generally nailed on the rafters of a roof, 


to ſuſtain the tiles or other covering ; a 
part of a county, ſomething larger than a 
tything, and leſs than an hundred, from lath, 
Sax, | Wk 22 

To LATH, V. A. to fit up with laths. 

LA'THE, S. a turner's engine, by which 
he turns about his matter, in order to ſhape 
it with a chizel. : | 

To LA”'THER, V. N. [kthrian, Sax. 4. 
vcure, Fr:] to form 2 froth or foam; to make 
water froth with ſoap; to cover with froth 
made by ſoap and water. | | 

LA”THER, S. a foam or froth made by 
beating or agitating water with which ſoap is 


| LATIN, Adj. [latinur, Lat] written or 


[ſpoken in the language of the antient Ro- 
mans. . 
LATIN, S. a tranſlation performed in La- 
tin, and agreeable to the rules and idioms of 

that tongue. ; | 
LA'*TINISM, S. [/atinijme, Fr.] a manner 

of expreffion peculiar to the Latin tongue. 
LA TINIS T, S. one capable of writing or 
ſpeaking Latin in its purity, and acquainted 
with the beauties of the authors that have 

written in language. Oo 
| LATINITY, S. Lait, Fr. latinitat, 
Lat.] the purity of Latin ſtile. 3 
To LA'TINIZE, v. A. [/atinifer, Fr.] to 
uſe words or phraſes in another language, that 


— 


are borrowed from the Latin. 
„ LA'TISH, 
3 
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| LA'TISH, Adj. ſomewhat late; fomes 


found in the county of Middleſex, but is fled 


the extent of the earth or heavens meaſured 
from the equator to either pole; the diſtance 


dard. | 


tion, and in what ſenſe the latter is ſupe- 


"other at ſmall diſtances, 


diſeaſed parts are waſhed, 


deed, In Divinity, that part of divine wor- 
thip which confifts in praiſe. 


LES --- 


what advanced in the night. 
LATIRO'STOUS, Adj. [from latus, Lat. 

and roſtrum, Lat.] having a broad beak, 
LA'TITAT, S. [Lat. he lies hid] in Law, 

a writ, which iſſues ought of the King's 


Bench, fo called from a ſuppoſition that the [of 


defendant. lurks or lies bid, and cannot be 


to ſome other county, to the ſheriff whereof 
this writ is directed, commanding him to ap- 
prehend the defendant there. Fitz, Nat, 


LA'TITUDE, 8. 8 latituds, Lat.] 
breadth or width; in ies of unequal di- 
menſions the ſhorteſt ſpace between the two 
extremes. of its ſurface, or the meaſure of a 
ftrait line drawn through its ends. Provid- 
© ed the length doth, not exceed the lati- 
& tude.” Wotton, Room, ſpace, or extent; 


of a place from the equator, either north or 
ſouth, or an arch of the meridian compre- 
hended between the zenith of a place and 
the equator; unreſtrained or unlimitted ac- 
ceptation ; freedom from any ſettled rules; 
extent or comprehenſion of any art or ſcience. 
He is out of bis latitude, a figurative expreſ- 
fion, implying that a perſon is in a place 
he is ignorant of, or that he is handling a 
ſubject beyond his abilities or comprehen- 
ſion. NE, | 


' LATITUDINARIAN, Adj. [ latitudi-| 


naire, Fr.] not confined or reſtrained, either 
with reſpeCt to actions or opinions. | 

LATITUDINA'RIAN, S. a perſon not 
conforming to any particular opinion or ſtan- 


LA*'TRANT, Adj. ¶latrans, Lat.] bark- 
ing. The /atrant race. Tickel. | 
LATTER, Adj. not long done or paſt ; 
towards the laſt ; mentioned the laſt in order. 
The difference between reaſon and revela- 


6 rior.” Watts. i | 
*"LA'TTICE, S. [lattis, Fr.] a window 
made of ſticks or iron bars croſſing each 


To LA'TTICE, V. A. to mark with croſs 
ſtrolces like a lattice ; to make with fticks or 
bars croſſing each other at ſmall diſtances, 

_ LAVA'TION, S. [ /avatio, Lat.] the act 
of waſting, © The ſolemn day of her /a- 
% vation. Haſtew, _. | | 
LA'VATORY, S. [from lavo, Lat.] in 
Medicine, a waſh ; ſome liquid with which 


% Lavatories to 

« waſh the temples.” Harvey, ' 
LAUD, S. [| aus, inde, Lot? the act of 
praiſing for any good, benevolent, or noble 


* 


| To LAUD, V. A. Claude, Lat.] to praife 
| Ee 


to acknowledge or mention with a 


gratitude, 


worthy of praiſe or commendation, 
LAUDANUM, S, a medicine compoſed 
opium, Sec. 5 
To LAVE, V. A. [la vo, Lat.] to waſh or 
bathe in any liquid; to throw up; to lave, 
or ſcoop out water; from lever, Fr, © 
To LAVEER, V. A. to change the di- 
rection often in a courſe, © Againſt (iff gales 
* laveering go. Dryd, 5 
LA VER, S. [lawoir, Fr. ] a veſſel to waſh 
any thing in. ALES 
To LAUGH, V. N. [pronounced in this 
word and its derivatives Ia; laben, Sax, ] 
to make a loud and interrupted noiſe of ſud- 


appear gay, favourable, pleaſant, or ſo as to 
cauſe joy, © Then /avghs the childiſh year 
* with flowrets crown'd,”” Dryd, Actively, 
to deride; to ridicule or mock. | 
LAUGH, S. [/ach, Belg.] an uninterrupt- 
ed ſound, cauſed by any object which excites 
ſudden mirth. 155 
LAU'GHABLE, Adj. proper to be laughed 
at; cauſing laughter. A laughable writer,” 


Dryd. | 
LA'VGHER, S. a perſon fond of .mirth, 
or eaſily provoked to laughter. EM 
 LA*'UGHINGLY, Adv. in a merry man- 
ner; with great pleaſantry or mirth, - 
LAU'GHINGSTOCK, S. a but; an eb- 
ject of contempt or ridicule.  _ 
LAU'GHTER, S. ſbleabter, Sax.] an ex- 
preſſion of ſudden mirth, occaſioned by a 
convulſive motion of the præcordia, and muſ- 
cles of the mouth and face; a continued ex- 
pulſion of breath, with a loud noiſe, and 
ſhaking of the breaſt and ſides. 
LA'VISH, Adj. generous or liberal to ex- 
ceſs ; ſcattered in waſte; profuſe, Figurative- 
ly, wild or unreſtrained, © Curbing his la- 
<< wiſh ſpirit,” Shak, 
To LA'VISH, V. A, to waſte. extrava- 
gantly ; to be profuſe, 
_ LA'VISHER, S. a prodigal or proſuſe 
perſon. > f 
LA'VISHLY, Adv. in an extravagant or 
prodigal manner; with ſuch a degree of libe- 
rality, as borders on exceſs and indiſcretion. 


an extravagant,. prodigal, or indiſcreet waſt- 
ing or giving away what belongs to a perſon, 
To LAUNCH, V. N [lancer, elancer, Fr. 
lanciari, Lat.] to force out to ſea. © Launch 
ce farther into the ocean.“ Locke. 
at large; to expatiate; to be diffuſed, ap- 
plied to ſtile. © Launched out into a long ora- 
{© tion.“ Broome. Actively, to put or pt 
to ſea. To dart from the hand. Launching 
© from the ſky---his writhen bolt.“ Dry. 
. . * ILAUNDRESS, 


1 


LAU'DABLE, Adj. | laudabilis, Lat. 1 


den merriment or mirth. Figuratively, to 


LA'VISHMENT, or LA'VISHNESS, S. 


To rove © 
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S. [from lawn, 4 pecit- 
lar kind. of linen, and 4%] a wcman em- 
ployed in waſhing inen. 

LA RY, S. a room wherein linen is 
waſhed or i „„ 
LAVO'LT, S. [lavelts, Ital. Ia volle, 


Fr.] an old dance which conſiſted in à va- |, 


riety of turnings and capering; a caper.“ 
- col e heel the high lavolt,” 
Sha ooo 580 5 
LAUREAT, Adj. [/aurdatics, Lat.] detk- 
ed with laurel; crowned with laurel. A 


* 
- 


Poet Laurcat, is ons who is in pay from the 


king, and makes the odes which are perform- 
ed before him on his birth-day, and on the 
beginning of the new year. * 

LAUREL, S. [laurier, Fr. laurut, Lat.] 
a tree, ſometimes called the cherry- bay. 


LAU'RELLED, Adj. crowned or adorned 


with laurel, _ | wee 
LAW, S. [laga, lab, Sax, bi, Fr. lawgh, 
Erſe; I, Dan. ws, Bd.) a rule of acti- 
on 3 a precept or command coming from a ſu- 
perior authority, which an inferior is bound 
to obey; 2 judicial proceſs ; any thing obliged | 
to be done; an invariable conformity or cor- 
reſpondence between 4 catiſe and effect. 
4e The laws of nature. To take the law, im- 
plics to enter an ion againſt a perſon, -_ 
LAW/FUL, Adj. agreeable to law; that 
which may be done without violating the pre- 
cepts of ſuperior authority, of incurring any 
uniſhment, __ ve HED _ 
LAW/FULLY, Adv. in a manner confotm- 
able to , | 
LAW'GIVER, S: 4 legiſlator, or one who 
has authority to make laws ; a ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate, pea | „ 
LAW/CIVING, A4j. legiſlative, or enac- 
ting laws. 
LAW'LESS, Adj. unreftralned by any 


law ; contrary to law. 
LAW'LESSLY, Adv. in a manner con- 
trary to law, | | 
LAW'MAKER, 8. a legiſlator, or one 
who makes laws. * ae We; 
LAWN, 'S. [land, Dan. fawn, Han, Brit. 
an open fpace or plain between 
woods; fine linnen, remarkable for being uſed 
LAW'SUIT, S. a proceſs or action in 


„ . : 

LAW'YER, S. a counſellor, ot one that is 
killed in the Iv, 2. Keb. 148; at preſent 
given, by courteſy, as a compliment to an at- 


cine; looſe in body, ere ently eee 1557 
$ » 


but may be eafily ſeparated ; Nackneſs or looſe - 


Nack, or not The 

Helder. . | LS jd 
* LAXA'*'TION, S. the act of looferting of . 
Nacketiing ; the Rate of being looſened r 

„ LA*XATIVE. Ad. [laxarif, Fr.] in Ne- 


membrane,” 
5 IIP 


cine, having the power to remove coftivenels,, 
make lobes, EE ces 
LA'XATIVE, S. in Medicine, à temedy* 
that purges or removes coftiveneſs. £ 
LA'X ATIVENESS, S. the quality or pow-” 
er of curing or removing coſtiveneſss. 
LAXITY, 8. [laxitas,. Lat.] the ftate of 
a body whoſe parts are not ſtrongly compacted, 


neſs ; pm Vagueneſs, applied to the dif- 
ferent ſenſes in which words are wed. £4 
LA'XNESS, 8. looſeneſs ; vagveneſi, In 
Medicine, a looſe habit of body, _ . 

To LAY, v. A, [preter Iald, part. paſſive 
lain ; from legin, Iggan, Sax.] to place alon; 
upon the ground. To beat down, applied t 
corn or grafs. To put or place. To fix deep, 
applied to foundation. To put into any ffate. * 
Lay aſleep.” ' Bic. To calm, till, quiet or, 
allay, applied to winde ot ſtorms. To hinder "= 
ſpectre or ſpirit from walking. To ly the 
« devil.“ L' Eftr. To ſet on 4 table, applied 
to food. I laid meat unto them. Hof, xis 
4. To depofit money in a wager. To bring 
forth eggs or young, applied to birds. To apply - 
with violence, joined with ſiege. To ſcheme, 
conttive, or plan, applied to plots, projects, 
He. In Law, to exhibit or offer, joined with 
inditment, *©* He lays his indifiment in ſome 
« certain county. Aterb. Uſed with apart, 


to reje& or put away. © apart all. filthi- 
e nels.” Fares i. 21. G d before, t 
expoſe to view ; to ſhew ; to diſplay, To 

by, to keep or teſerve for ſome future ocrafion, 
Let every one lay by him in ſtore,” x G, 
xvi. 23. Uſed with deva, to depoſit as & 
pledge, equivalent or ſatisfaction, generally * © 
followed by for; to quit or refign, © Laid 
doton the ſword· Black, To lie along a bed in 
order to ſeep or TG, « I will Jay me des 

« in peace.” Pſalm. xlviii. To place in a 
decent poſture, applied to a corpſe. Em- 

ce balm me, chen lay me forth. Shak. To 

lay bold of, to ſeize, catch or apptchend. . 
7 lay in, to keep as a reſerve ; to ftore or 
3 To lay in timely proviſions.” 
Audiſ. To charge with; to accuſe of ; to 
impute. © Lay the fault on vs.” Shak, 
To lay ct, to ſpend or pay away; applies 


OY 


* 


LAX, Adj. [laxus, Lat.] without re- | to money, To plan or diſpoſe, © The gar= 


firaint, or not confined,, © Inhabit lax, 


o 


% powers of heaven,” Par. Loft. 


or not haying its parts ſtrongly or cloſely joined. & It would de 


cc gen is laid cut into à grove. Frame. Uled 


| Not compact, with ts or unte, to charge upon, or imputa- 


:d to us. Uſed with 


„Like laxer matter. Node. Vague, not ap, to confine, applied to diſeaſes, © Laid 


accurate, exact, or compoſed with any caution. 


wp by that Giſcaſe,” Temple, To referve 


1 


% Lax and moral diſcourſes,” Foc, In Medi-|tore or rrealure ſome future times 
5 5 5 1 agaiaſt 2 
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ict, applied to puniſhment.  * A puniſh- 
fares, © 1 


n meadow ground un 
tle. A miſt of daifies on a flow'ry lay,” |firft 


| ſecular bufineſs. 


. clergyman, In Painting, an image to draw 


Sich, or heavy manner 
Fnels or labour. 


With white, and gliſtening metallic yellow: 
ufd much among the painters, under the 


perſon unwilling, or flow and tedious in work- 


 frineſs; incontinence. 


ductile and moſt heavy metals next to gold, 


9 N 
bs 
[1 


„„ AY 
Nathan are wont to Jay up for their ſons,” 
Oed with apon, to Impute or charge, 
ed to faults, © Far from laying a blot 
1 Luther. Atterb. To impo or in- 


ment laid upon Eve. Locke, Uſed with 
on, to firike, or beat furiouſly, ** He lays 
"me on,” Dryd. 


wed, and kept for cat- 


LAY, S. [lg, opus, graſly ground 


v, s. Ii, Scot. Fr.] a ſong or 

1. 4 R. ſoft . Par. Left. 
LAY, Adj. [ laicvs, Lat. Neve, Gr. | be- 
longing to the people who fellow trades and 


LA'YER, S. a bed; & row or ſtratum of 
earth or any other body ſpread over ano- 
ther. In Botany, a ſprig, talk, or branch of 
« plant, which is layed under the mould, in 
order to take root and propagate; a hen that 
ua, S. one Who follows any 
trade, and is not in orders, oppoſed” to a 


I. .- | 
LA'ZAR, S. [from Lazarus, mentioned 

In St. Luke] a perſon afflifted with filthy 

and peſtilential ſores and diſeaſes ; a le- 


PLAZARE'TTO, or LA'ZAR-HOUSE,S, 
[lazaret, Fr. lazarette, Ital.] an hoſpital or 
ouſe for the reception of the diſeaſed. | 
LA'ZILY, Adv. in an idle, inactive, ſlug- 


LA ZIN ESS, S. idleneſs; flothfulneſs; 
Huggiſhneſs; an unwillingneſs to apply to bu- 


LAZ ul, S. Ital. azure] a tone, the 
und of which is blue, ſpotted, and veined 


name of «ltr ine. | 
LAZ, 2 Her, Dan, lache, Fr.] a 


INE. 
LEA, S. Dll, Brit. ley, Sax. Jag, Sax.] 
unplowed ground. See Ly. | 
LE'ACHER, S. [/echar, Teut.] a luſtſul 
perſon ; one much addicted to women. 
LE'ACHEROUS, Adj. luſtful; libidi- 


vous. ; 
LE'ACHERY, S. {{eckery, Teut,] luſt- 
-LEAD, S. ſthis word, as well as its deri- 
vatives, are pronounced id; from lod, Sax. 
boot, Belg. Jot, Teut, ] one of the ſoſteſſ, moſt 
vety ſubject to ruſt, diſſolved by the weakeſt 


+ 
z 


. 
4 ho. is 


To vſe or take mea? 
id out for intelligeno| ing any thing. Uled with on, to draw on, en- 
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| To LEAD, v. A. ts fit — md 


ol 
6) 


| $2 


rivatives are pronounced 


perſon's hand; to conduct to any place; to g6 
before any body of men, a8 4 commander; to 
guide, or to ſhew a perſon the method of attain- 


tice, or allure, © Lead him of with a fine 
% baited delay. Sat. To induce or perſuade 
by ſome pleaſing motive. In Gaming, to play 
Ws | 9 
LEA'DEN, 8. [pronounced hdi; from 
lead, and en, Sax.] made of lead. Figurative- 
ly, heavy; unwilling, or motionleſs, © If 
% he be l/caden, icy, cold.” Shak. | 
LE'ADER, 8. 8 leeder] one 
that goes before to ſhew the way to another, 
A captain, or commander, applied to aa 
army, One at the head of any party or fac- 
205 *, Enflaved by three or four leaders.” 
Swift, | 
LEADING, Part, [from ſiad the verb] 
principal, or chief.“ The ſhape is the leading 
“% quality.“ Locke, ; 
LEA'DING-STRINGS, $, fitings by which 
children are held when. taught to 4 
LEAF, S. [plural dne from leaf, Sax, ] 
a part of a tree or plant extended into length 
and breadth z the moſt extreme part of a 
branch, and the ornament of the twigs, con- 
fiſting of a _ gluticious matter, and fur- 
niſhed every where with veins and nerves. 
Its office, is to ſubtilize and give more ſpirit 
to the ſap, and convey it to the buds, In 
Books, it is 4 part containing two pages. One 
ſide of a double or folding door; the flap of 
a table; any thing beaten thin: hence ef 
gold and filver, . 
To LEAF, V. N. to produce or bear leaves. 
** Trees---would leaf about ſolſtice,” Breton. 
Not in uſe. ; x . 
LEA'*FLESS, Adj. without, or deprived of 


leaves. 


0 
* 


{| LEAFY, Adj. full of leaves. 


LEAGUE, S. [pronounced lag; from 
ligue, Fr.] a confederacy ; a combination, or 
an alliance entered into between princes and 
ſtates for their mutual aid and defence. | 
To LEAGUE, V. N. ta unite; to conſe- 
derate or enter into an alliance for mutual aid 
and defence. . Sg 
LEAGUE, S. [legua, Span. lege, Ital.] a 
meaſure of length by land and, ſea, containing 
about three miles. ” * | 
LE"AGUED, Adj. confederated; united by 
an alliance for mutual defence and aid. | 
LEA*GUER,, S. [legger, Dan, legher, Belg]. 
a 57 or inveſtment of a town, 
LEAR, S. [leck, Belg.] a breach or hole 
which lets water into a thip, and aut of a. barrel 


or other veilel. Td ſpring « kak, among — 


. , 3 


# 


To LEAD, v. A. [this word and its de 
lud, preter led; ſrom 
laden, Sax. ] to conduct or guide by bolding's 


. mers, is 
which * 
1701 
275 
"Les 
Jets wa 
allowa! 
3 

u f 


alt « 


' which water th * enter. 


| «apt ha to ruſh with violence; to throw the 


leap over each 


| diligeat obſervation, 


"4.4 


| nets, og LEA. by 


To LEAK, V. N. to let water in or out F 
to dro through «breach, 1% Leaking fire 


Aon, 8. the ſtate of 2 veſſel that | 
Jets water in or out through ſome breach 3 an 
allowanee of 12 per cent. in the cuſtoms, to im- 

2 of wine, for waſte and damage it may be 

17 55 to have received im it ; like- 

iſe an allowance of two barrels in twenty- 
two made by the officers of exciſe to brewers: 
of ale and 

LEA'KY, Adj. fall of breaches or chinks 
which let water in, applied to ſhips ; but full 

f chinks which let water out, applied to 


els, 
"To LEAN, V. A. [pronounced lien, preter 
haned, or lan ; Min Sax. lenen, Belg. ] to 


reſt againſt; to bei in a bending poſture, Figy- 
—— * a tendency, inelination, or pro- 


1, Adj er, len, Sax. thio, or Sl. 


rn at or fi 
8. my. of fleſh which is en- 
I muſculous, without any fat fat. 
A'NLY, Hes wanting fat or fleſh ; 


meagerly ; thin 
5 LEA NESS, 5, want off; watof fr; 
1 vely, want of money leanneſs} 
4 Of bis purſe. '” Shak.” 4 
To LEAF, V. N. [ blaæpan, Sax leoper, Belg.) 
to jump or move forwards with the feet cloſe 


forwards by a ſpring from any 
place * any change of the feet; to bound 
or ſpring; to fly vr ſtart. To embrace or copu- 
ate, applied to beaſt s. 
LEAP, S. r Heſs 
den or abrupt tranſiti 
tion, appli ed to beaſts. 
LEA P. FRO, S. a play wherein children 


_ LEA'P-YEAR, 8. every fourth year, Ay 


called from its leaping or advancing a day 
more that year than any other; ſo that the 


F See 70 


o LEARN, V. A. e if 
n Aion ; to teach. 
© Hat thou tot le e me bow. Shak 78 fate 
pet intelligence; to take example from. 

© Learn of me.” Mats xi. 29. In many Eu- 
ropean languages the ſame word fignifies to 


learg and to teach, i. c. to gain and impart 


knowl 


LEA'RNED, A4j. having the mind im- w 
proved by ſtudy and inſtruction, by obſerva- | 
expert; F . 


tion and reading . Killed; Kilful; 
Tag: 
A'RNEDLY, Adv. with great 


ance N extenſive 


appear 
deep ſtudy, and 


ä *L E 3 
AAN ,s. an eee 
. Kill in any thi ing. 4 
' LEARNER, 8. one ho is yet under the 
toition of another; one who is acquiring 

ſome art or ſcience, 


LEASE, s. A Sax. 2. Pr.] a contract 
by which hou with, or 


. 
ratively, any tenure, or right by 
oy 
D ire 
o LEASE en to 
os gutter ears techs en re 
veſt is carried in, 
' LEA'SER, 8. a gleaner; one that gathers 
corn after the reapers. 
Hm, 8. in Hunting, three creatures of 
the fame ſort, applied either to dogs, bares, 
G. any collection confiſting of three in nom- 
ber z a band wherewith any thing is tied, 
To LEASH, V. A. to bind fo couple, or 
hold in a fring. Lis in like hounds,” 


LEAST, Adj. I the ſuperlative of leni the 

cnmparans of which is Ty from left, San. 
(malier than all others; exceeding —— 
ſmallneſs. 

LEAST, Adv. in the loweſt degree; leſs 
than any other way. 46 lu, or lofi] ; to 
fay no more; to mention only in 

ee. 

,LEA'SY, Adj. fimlſey; of a weak texture. 

*LEA'THER, S. pronounced ther; laber, 
Sax, ] the hides of drefſed and tanned. 

LEA”"THER-COAT, 8. an apple, ſo calle4 
from the roughnefs of its rind. 

LE A*"THER-DRESSER, 3. he who dreſſes 
Rides, and makes leather. 

LEA'THERY, Adj. reſembling leather.” 

LEA*THERN, Adj. un, Teut. A 
Belg. } made of leather. 

1 -SELLER, 8. one who ſells 
ex. 

E kafe, Sax. permiſſion to 
adicu ; eee 
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- Fvrative'y, to taint 3 to corrupt; or imbue, 
— E GA 


Neves? Slab, 


* a 4 | 


the eyeballs go one corner, or by ſealing 4 


* | * Is-E; E . 

+ To LEAVEN, y. A. to ferment by fome- 

gs mixed, applied dee fix of 

155 mixed with a maſs of bread, Fi- 
INGS, S. a femnant; a reſidue j 

relicke, applied to perſons, Offals, applied 


do meat, | ; 48 | 
To LECH, V. A. (ity, a! to lick by which t 


thenian's | 


of 


r. '* Haſt thou yet leched the 


LE'CTION, S. [e, Lat.] a reading 

& variety in the eopies of a , 22 
15 L. Er URE, S. [Fr.] @ diſcourſe upon 
afy ſubject read or pronounced in public; a 
(harp reproof or reprimand, Cee or 
Jo LE'CTURE, V. A. to inſtruct in a 


© Gt or public diſcourſe ; ta reprimand, or re- 


rove in an iafolent or magiſterial manner. 
LE*ETURER, S. one who publicly po- 


| Nounces a diſcourfe on any ſubject; a perſon | \LLY, | 
rich td preach in a to, or conſiſtent with, the laws, 


who is cho'en by a 
church on a Sunday in the 'afternaon, and 


70 by will to preach at a certain time, 
1 90 


LEFT FE. „ from leg 
ar Ne aa el ke Os 75 
that ſide of an animal on which the heart is 


| Gtuated, | 


LEFTHA/NDED, Adj, ufing the left hand 
more frequently than the right, © 
LEG, 8. 44% Dan, Jp, un.] nene 
ie body is ſupported, and by 
means of which we walk, beginning from 
the * my — to the _ Figs, 
tively, that by which any thing is ſupported 
8. T of a table, or chair. N 
LEGACY, S. Il gatum, Lat.] any thing 
iven . VVK 
LE'GAL, Adj. [x Lat] done or words 
fog op aws; lawful, +6 
LEGALITY, S. [/ezalice, Fr.] the uality 
o being agreeable to, or confiſtept with, the 
aW. a 
LE'GALLY, Adv. in a manner agreeable 


LE'GATARY, S. [lgatrire, Fr. legatum, 


paid by voluntary ſubſcription; a perſon ap- Lat.] one that has ſomething left him by will, 


LE'GATE, S. [, Fr, legato, Ital.] a 


; deputy, ambaſſador, or one commiſſioned to 


with a ſalary for his trouble, 
*LE'CTURESHIP, 8. the employ or office |tranfa affairs for another; a commiſſione- 
F a kefturer, » * | ? deputed by the pope to tranſaft affairs belorg- 


. LEDGE, S. [hegen, Belg.] a row or layer, | ing to the holy ſee, a 


„ The loweſt ledge or row ſhould be merely 


* of ſtone.” Motten. A ridge riſing above ' who has ſomething left him by will. 
the other parts of a ſurface ; any prominence | 


or riſing part; a ſmall or narrow ſhelf fixed 
Againſt a wall or wainſcot, 7 


* LE'D-HORSE,'S, a ſumpter or ſtate horſy 


IEE, S. [Le, Fr.] dregs or ſediment of 


any liquor: fejdom, uſed in the ſingular. 
Among Sailors, that part which 'is oppoſite 
to the wind. A le fbore is that on which 
the wind blowVs. Mens 
.* LEECH, S. #7, or l, Goth.] a kind of 
water ferpeat, uſed to draw blood in fuch 
cafes where the lancet might not be ſafe, or 


where it might be too much dreaded by the | 


atient, 


EEK, 5. [leac, Sax.] in Botany, the | 


Ferrum; it is included in the ſamg claſs with 


LEGATE'E, S. [from /egatum, Lat.] one 
' LE'GATINE, Adj. made by, or belong- 
ing to, a legate of the pope. {oy 
LEGA'TION, s. gate, Lat.) mer; 
deputation z commiſſion ; embaſly ; or the 
rate of a perſon ſent and authorized to tra- 
act bufineſs for another. kgs hs 
LE'GATOR, S. [/egatio, of lego, Lat.] 
one who makes a will, and bequeaths legacies, 
LE'GEND, S. [Agenda, Lat.] originally 
a bool, in the Roman church, containin 
the leſfons that were to be read in divine ſer- 
vice: from hence the word was applied to 
the hiſtories of the lives of ſaints, becauſe 
chapters were read out of them at matins; 
'but as the golden legend, compiled by James 
de Varaſe, about the year 1290, contained in 


gulicgby -Linnzus, but Miller makes it a it ſeveral. ridiculoxs and romantic ſtories, the 


giftinQ genus, baring twe ſpecies. 


word is now uſed by Proteſtants to ſignify 


LEER, S, [Hleare, Sax. ] à fide view; the any incredible or inauthentic narratiße. 


act or looking aſkaunce, or by a ſtolen view. 


* - 


iguratively, a laboured and affęcted caſt, of 


the countenance. . 


ILE OBR, S. [ſpelt likewiſe ledger, {fidger, 
or liger; from Inger, Belg.] any thing that 
lies or remains in a place, A leger book, is 


T0 LEER, v. N. to look at by turning that which lies in a compting-houſe, con- 


fide view ; to look at with an affected or diſ- 


ſempbled caſt of the countenance, 
LEET, S. [ebe] a little court held wich- 


in a mangr, and called the king's court, be- 


cauſe it originally took its authority, of pu- 


niſbing offenc es from the crown, whence it is q 
gerived to inferior . n 


LEE WAR D, Adj. [from e and apeart, 
Cel. oppoſite the 0 See Ter. 55 6 
"3 | 1 


taining the journal methodized in ſuch a 
manner, that a perfon may, at one view, fee 
whom he has dealings, .* Fs 
 *LE'GERDEMANN, '8, | [Fr.] flight of 
hand; the power of geceiving the eye by the 
quickneſs in which a perſon moves his hands. 
LEGE'RITY, S. [ fegerete, Fr.] lightneſs ; 
nimbleneſs, or activity, “ Freſh '/egerity.”? 
Shak, Not in uſe- j 
LE'GGED, 


: 


the - ſtate of every 'petſon's account, with 


dut gathered by the hand; pulſe, or all 


LE/GOED, Adj. having legs 3 fupported. 
om, Adj. [lgibilis, Lat.] fach as 
may be read; apparent; diſcoverable, ** Opi-- 
oe nions are legible in their countenances,”” 


— 
— 


' LE/GIBLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner as 


ma be read. ; ; ; F 
diers in the Roman army, It conſiſted both 
of horſe and foot, and contained in it both. 
light and oy armed ſoldiers. Figuratiyely, 
an army or military force; any great number, 
1 Not in the legione---of horrid hell. Shak. 
LE/GIONARY, Adj. [legionarizt, Lat.] 
belonging to a legion; con ning a legion; 
containing any great or indefinite number, 
* up the ien body of error.“ 
rown, | | 
LEGISLA'TION, 8, from Hgiflario, 
Lat.] the act of giving laws, or the fciencg 
of government. . 
LEGISLA'TIVE, Adj. [accented by ſome 
on. the third ſyllable, tive] giving or 
making laws. | | 
; LEGISLA'TOR, 8. [Lat. legifatexr, Fr.] 


a lawgiver, or ane who r ws for any 
tommunit . f | 


 "LEGISLA'TURE, 8. the power of mak 


ing, altering, or repealing laws. 
LEGITIMACY, 8. [ from legitimate] the 
qualify of being born of 2 mar- 
ried ; lawfulneſs of birth. ; 
LEGUTIMATE, Adj: [legitimus, Lat. 
born in marriage. 835 
To LEGITIMATE, V. A. [hgitiner, 
Fr.] to communicate the rights of a. perſon 
born in marriage to one that is a baſtard. Fi- 
uratively, to authorize, or make lawful, 
 LEGITIMA'TION, 8. [Fr.] lawfulneſs 
of birth; the quality of being born in mar- 


riage. 
LEGU'MF, or LEGU'MEN, 5. [gume, 


Fr. legumen, Lat.] ſeeds which are not reaped, 


larger ſeeds in general, 

LEGU'MINOUS, Adj. [Egumineus, Fr.] 
belonging to, or conſiſting of pulſe. 

LEICES TER, S. the capital and county- 
town of Leiceſterſhire. In the time of the 
Romans it was called Rage, or Rate Corita- 
norum, as being on the foſſeway, and Roman 
coins diſcovered here. It ſtands on the river 
Soare, anciently the Leir; hence its deriva- 
tion is a city or caſtle on the Leir, and it is 
half way ſurrounded by the river, It is a very 
ancient place, was the ſee of a biſhop, and 
is ſaid to have had once 32 pariſh-churches 
in it. The firſt law of burning heretics, by 
which lotd Cobham and others ſuffered death, 
was made in à parliament held here in the 
reign of king Henry V. declaring the fa- 


; 1 / EL E M 7 « | ” 
traitors, In the civil wars it was befle * 
king 1 and taken . . F 

1 when his arn e the garriſon no 
. 


arter, han ke o committee 
3 the bitanits. Sir 2 


ax not coming ſoon enough to relieve the 
place, befieged it again, and foreed the new 
garriſon to ſurrender upon terms. At pr 
this is the largeſt, beſt built, and moſt popu- 
lous town in the ſhire : it is a borough and 
corporation, governed by a mayor, &c, who 
returns two members to parliament, and had 
its firſt charter from king John, Its weekly 
market on Saturday is well furniſhed with 
porn, eſpecially corn: the freemen 
iceſter are exempted from paying toll in 

the fairs and markets of England, Io the 
high-ftreet is an excellent piece of workman- 
ſhip in form of our-Saviour's croſs. The 
moſt curious relique of antiquity preſerved 
here, is a piece of Moſaic pavement at the 
bottom of a cellar, repreſenting the ſtory of 
Acteon torn to pieces by his own bounds: it 
is of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, the ſtanes 
being only white and brown, and very ſmall, - 
Leiceſter lies 98 miles from London, lat. 52 
deg. 37 min. N. long. 1 deg. 7 min, W. 
| LEVCESTERSHIRE, S, an inland coun- 
ty of England, almoſt of a circular figure. It ig 
bounded on the E. by Lincolnſhire and Rat- 
landſhire, on the S. by Northamptonthire, om 
the W. by Warwickſhire, and on the N. by 
Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire. It is parted 
from Warwickſhire by the military way, 
called Watling-ftreet, and from Northampton- 
hire by the rivers: Welland and Avon the 
Leſs, It lies in the dioceſe of Lineoln, under 
the archdeacon of Leiceſter. It is in the mid 
land circuit, is 33 miles long, 23 broad, and 
100 in compaſs; containing 560,000 acres, 
200 parithes, fix hundreds, 13 market-towns, 
| * mg and about 112,212 inhabitants, 

le only four members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and the like 
_— the town of Leicefter. J 
'SURABLE, Adj. [from /cijure] done 
at leiſure; done — without hurry g 
enjoying leifure. 2 
| LEVSURABLY, Adv. at leiſure; gradu- 
. Fr] fcedom from 
| 1 , ufrr, Fr. | freedom fro: 
3 vacant time; convenience. 
of time. 5 
LEI'SURELY, Adj. deliberately ; lowly 5- 
gradually. 3 | 
LEM"MA, S. Due, Gr. lemme, Fr.] in 
Mathematics, a kind of poſtulatum or propo- 
ſition, previouſly aſſumed or laid down, ta 
render any demonſtration or problem more 
clear and eaſy, * 8 

LEMON, S. py Fr.] the fruit of 

the lemon tree. Linnzus places it in the 


vourers of Wickliff's doQrine heretics and 
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|  Perfon to uſe a thing on condition of its be- 


m 2 
lf | 


| guor made of water, lemon- juice, and ſuvar. ' 


To LE'NIFY, V. A. [Enifer, old Fr.] 


tenderneſe of diſpoſition, exerciſed in over- 


been inſtituted even by the apoſtles them- 
ilves, becauſe jt is not enjoined in any 
council; and in thoſe of Nice, Laodicea, c. 


„ 
J 
Via the eitron and orange, The ſpecies are 
©*LEMONA'DE, 8. [limonade, Ital.] a li- 

To LEND, V. A. [ nan, blznan, Sax. | to 


let a perſon have any thing on condition of | 


returning it when demanded ; to permit a 
ing reſtored, © 
LE NDFER, S. one who permits another to 
wſe any thing on condition of returning it 
when demanded, 

© LENGTH, S. lene, lexcy, leng, Sax.] the 
extent of a thing from one end to another; a 
certain fpace, portion, or extent of place or 
time; long continuance or protraction. 
% Lengtd' of days,“ Dryd. Reach, extent, 
or degree; the end or latter part of any time 
affipned, Mt length, at laſt. 

Ta LENGTHEN,V. A. to make longer; 
o continue or protract the duration of any 
thing. Sometimes uſed with or by way of 


emphaſis, to protract; to extend to a longer pl 
ſpace of time. To lengthen out his date.“ 


. TENOTAWISE, Adv. according to the 
length; with the end foremoſt. 

LE NIENT, Adj. [eniens, Lat.] leſſening; 
vendering leſs painful or violent. Laxative, or 
Softening, applied to medicines. Oils are 


* 


* lenient.” Arburb. | 


to render leſs painful or violent; to aſſuage. 
To kniſy the pain.“ Pryd. 5 
-+-LE'NITTVE, Adj. [lenitif, Fr.] leſſening 
any pain; ſaftening or emollient. : 
LENTTIVE, S. any thing applied to eaſe 
pains any thing uſed to palliate, 
LE'NITY, S. [lenitas, Lat.] mildneſs; a 


looking ſmall faulis, and puniſkment great 
anes without rigour or ſeverity. © oa 
LENS, S. [Lat.] in Dioptrics, a ſmall 
Foundifh glaſs of the figure of a lentil, gene- 
rally applied to. a glaſs that is convex on both 
Kees, but ſometimes extended to ſignify any 
eptical glaſs whatever. ; 
LEN'T, S. [/enten, Sax. lente, Belg.] a time 
et apart for abſtinence by the church, con- 
fiſting of forty days, which receives its name 
tom its-happening in the ſpring. It is ſup- 
foled by Jerom, Leo, and Auſtin, to have 


in Tertulian, and in ſome of the oldeft fa- 
thers, is mentioned as a practice of ſome 
Kanding. | = 

* LE'NTEN, Adj. ſuch as is uſed in Lent; 
abſtinent, or ſparing. A lenten ſallad cool'd 
4. her blood. Heyl. * 

* LENTI'CULAR, Adj. [/enticulaire, Fr, | 


2 


I in the form of a 
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LENTIFORM, Ad. Tia, and 
=D lens ; ſhaped like a 


LE'NTIGO, 8, [Lat.] a freckly or ſcurfy 
eruption upon the Kin, 8 
_ LE'NTIL, S. {lentille, Fr.] a plant, called 
1 yetches, | 0 
'"NTISC,, 8. [lemtiſapue, Fr. lentiſcus 
Lat.] a beautiful . which — 
duces gum maſtich. i 95 
LE'NTOR, S. I Lat. lenteur, Fr.] tenacity; 
or viſcoſity, applied to the conſiſtence of bo, 
dies. Slowneſs or delay, applied to motion. 
In Medicine, applied to rey, viſcid, coa- 
gulated bloodklk. © rs : 
LE'NTOUS, Adj. [!entzs, Lat.] viſcous; 
tenacious, applied to the confiſtence of bo. 
dies, In tifis ſpawn of a /entov; and tranſ- 


% parent body. Brown, . 

| LE- OD, row the Sax. ] lead in the come 
poſition of names, ſignifies people. As Leod- 
gar, one of great intereſt with the peo- 


1e. . . 
LE'OF, [from the Sax. ] in the compoſi, 


tion of names implies love; thus Leofwwin, is : | 


a winner of love. Leoffan, beſt beloved, 

LE*ONINE, Adj. ale, Lat.] belongs 
ing to a lion. In Poetry, a kind of verſes, the 
middle of which always chimes or rhimey 


with the end, ſo named from Leo, the ſup- 


ſed inventor, as, © Ut vites pznam, de pox 
«© tibus accipe cænam. „ 
5 LEOPARD, S. [from leo, Lat, and par- 
dus, Lat.] a large wild beaſt, reſembling a cat 
both in its actions and ſhape; its head, teeth, 
tongue, claws, feet, tail, being like thoſe of 
that animal; it boxes with its ſorefeet, as 3 
cat does her kittens ; leaps at its prey, as a 
cat at a mouſe; and will ſpit much after the 
„ . 3 
LE'PER, S. Ip, Ieproſut, Lat. Ja perſon 
infected with a jeproſy „ 
LE'PORINE, Adj, [leporines, Lat. ] be- 
longing to hare; having the nature of a hare, 
LEPRO'SITY, S. ¶ from /eproſus, Lat.] a 
diſeaſe wherein the ſkin ſcales off. Applicd 
to metals, the quality of ruſting, or wearin 
away in ſcales, A foulneſs. © The leproſity f 
„ „ OR oe RP FO 
LEPROSY,.S. [Ain Gr.] a foul diſeaſe, 
appearing on the ſkin in dry, white, ſcurfy 


* 


Lſcabs or ſcales, which cover the whole body, 


or ſome part of it. } 
 LE'PROUS, Adj. [leppreux, Fr. leproſus 
Lat.] infected with a cafe e 
LESS, a negative and privative termina- 
tion from eas, lea ſe, Sax. laus, Goth, iſe, 
Cimbr. or loos, Belg, Joined to a ſubſtantive 


it implies the abſence or privation of the 


thing expreſſed by that ſubſtantive, as Shame- 
leſs, Childleſs, Fatherleſs, | 5 
LESS, Adj. the comparative degree of 


having the form of a lens, or burning glaſs. 


. T 


lite; from les, Sax. Teſſa, Ruſſ.] that which 


* e 1 7 
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94 
the thing 18 
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whom a 1e3 
To LE“ 
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thing. N. 
ontract. 
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«6 me e 
xxiii. 
implie 
Before 


7 


4 je not found as big or great a 
che thing it is Compared with, ' 
LEN hoſe] 


S. [from the perſon to 
whom a leaſe 13 gi 5 


ven. | 

To LE'SSEN, V. A. [from /sfs] to dimi- 
niſh the bulk, quantity, or quality ef any 
thing. Neuterly, to grow leſs, fhrink, or 


contract. | 
Ves, Fr.] the dung of 


LE'SSES, S. [ 
beafts leſt on the ground. 
'LE'SSON, S. Lon, Fr.] any thing read 
and repeated to a teacher by a ſcholar ; a pre- 
cept, or notion inculcated by teaching; a 
portion of ſcripture read in divine ſervice ; a 
tune pricked for a muſical inſtrument, and 
taught by a muſic maſter to his pupil; a re- 

monſtrance, reprimand, or rating lecture. 

To LESSON, V. A. to teach or inſtruct. 
© Well haſt thou /efſoned us. Shak, 

LE*SSOR, S. one who lets any thing by 
leaſe, | 2 

LEST, Conj. [from aff] for fear that; 
in order to prevent. 

To LET, V. A. [tan, Sax. ] to permit, 
allow, or grant; to put to hire; to grant to a 
tenant. To let blood, to open a vein, ſo as the 
blood may flow out. To intruſt with; to ad- 
mit. “ To ler into the ſecrets. Spect. No. 
483. To lat off, to diſcharge, applied to the 
diſcharge of artillery. To obſtruct; to hinder, 
or oppoſe, from lertan, Sax. Before the firſt 
perſon ſingular it implies reſolution, fixed 
porpoſe, earneſtneſs, and ardent with. © Let 


xxiii. 10. Before the firſt perſon plural, it 
implies exhortation. Riſe; let u: go. Mark, 
Before the third perſon ſingular, and plural, 
it implies permiſſion or command. © Let the 
© ſoldiers ſeize him.” Dryd. Before a thing 


6 Let this be done.” Dryd. © 

LET, S. an obſtacles, hindrance, or ob- 
ſtruction. | 

LET, uſed at the end of ſubſtantives, is 
derived from lyr, Sax, and fignifies little or 


ſmall owl, and of eagle, is formed caglet, a 
ſmall or little eagle. | 
LETHA'RGIC, Adj. [lrhargique, Fr.] 
geepy; of the nature of a lethargy. 
 LETHA'RGICNESS, S. ſleepineſs; drow- 
ſineſs. SE 
LE'THARGED, Adj. ſeized with a le- 
thargy ; laid aſleep or entranced. Hrs 
e diſcernings---are letharged. Shak, 
LE'THARGY, S. | /ethargie, Fr. amJapyia 
from Xun, and nia, Gr.] a diſcaſe con- 
iting of a profound drewſineſs, or fleep, 
from whence a perſon cannot be eafily 
n is oi c | 
LE'THE, S. [und, fram Nag ͥ , Gr.] 


oblivion; forgetfulneſs; a ſtate of forgetful- 


* 


« ne die the death of the righteous. Numb. | bod 


in the paſſive, it implies a poſitive command, ! 


ſmall. Thus owl, makes over, a little or | 
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LEV- 
--LE'TTER, S. 2 character either inn: 
ing or writing, by which it is expreſſed any 
of the fimple ſounds, of which ſyllables are 
compoſed;z a -written meſſage; a writing. 
whereby a perſon communicates his ſenti- 
ments to another at a diſtance ; any thing te. 
be read; à type with which books are; 
ptinted. In the plaral, learning. A man 
«of leni. | „ 
To LE'TTER, V. A. to mark or ſtamp 
with letters. TT 
LE"TTERED, Adj. learned ; converſant, 
in and improved by reading; marked with 
letters. © Gilt and /ertered,”” : 
LE"TTER-FOUNDER, S. one who caſta 
the letters or types uſed in printing. 2 
LETTUCE, 8. [!a&#uca, Lat.] a plant 
which derives its name from the milky juice 
with which it abounds, N 
LE'VANT, Adj. [Fr.] raiſing or making 
turbulent. Forth ruſh the le ant and the. _ 
« ponent winds.” Par. Lof. Eaſtern. 8 
EVA'NT, S. the eaſt, particularly thoſe 
coaſts of the Mediterranean that are caſt of 


Italy. _ | 6 
LEVA'TOR,S. [Lat.] a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment, whereby the depreſſed parts of the ſcull 
are Iifted up. In Anatomy, applied te thoſe _ - 
muſcles which lift up or raiſe the parts ts - 
which they are faſtened. | 
LEUCOPHLE'GMACY, S. [from xa, 
and 9Xsy/4a, Gr.] a kind of a dropſy, con- 
fiſting in a white flabby tumor all over the 


| 


Fe 
4 
* 


AV. | | 
LEUCOPHLEGMA'TIC, Adj. troubled 
with a leucophlegmacy, or white flabby tu- - 


mor. 

LEVEE”, S. [Fr.] the time of riſing. Fi-. 
guratively, an aſſembly of perſon's meeting 
together in a great man's houſe, to pay him 
compliments at his riſing. 5 
LEVEL, Adj. Lßl, Sax. Av, Fr. f- 
vello. Span.] even, or not having one part 
higher than another; in the ſame line wick 
any thing elſe equal in perfection or dignity. 

To LEVEL, V. A. to make even, or 
without any: inequalities, applied to ſurface. . 
To make of the ſame height with any thing 
elſe; to make or lay flat; to reduce to a con- 
dition equal to that of another; to aim; to 
point a piece of ordnance in taking aim,; to 
be in the ſame direction or even with a 
mark; to aim or make attempts. York 
& did level at thy crown. Shak, 

LEVEL, S. a plane, or ſurface without 
any incqualities. Figuratively, a rate; ſtand- 
ard, or condition. Above my ordinary le- 
te vu. Dryd. A ſtate of equality, In Me- 
chanics, an inſtrument uſed by maſons to 
| late their work. A rule. Be the fair 
te level of thy actions laid.“ Prier. The 
line of direction in which any piece of ord- 


| 


* b 
POE 


deis. © Late che river of oblivion,” Milt. 
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nance is placed. bh 
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of Levigo, Lat.] to grind to an impalpable 


0 kin eve 
L 


Ending a line paralle! to the horizon, at 
one or more 


ducting water, &c. 


_ «© by courſe of law.“ Bac. ; 


# 


AEVELLER, 8. one that mak 1 


LLING, S. the irt or at of 


ſtations, in order to de- 
termine the height of one place with re- 
ſpect to another, for laying grounds even, re- 
gulating deſcents, draining moraſſes, con- 
LE”"VELLNESS. S. evenneſs or quality. 
LE'VER, S. [rvier, Fr.] in Mechanics, 
the ſecond, if not the firſt, of the mecha- 
' nical powers. | vis | 
LE'VERET, S. {lievre, Fr.] a young 
hare, in the firſt year, > LE 
LE'VET, S. [ver, Fr.] the blaſt or found 
of a trumpet, © On which he blew as ſtrong 
* a overt,” Hudib. 
LE'VIABLE, Adj. vs levy] that which 
may be levied or forced to be paid. Leviable 


LEVIATHAN, S. [u, Heb.] the ero- 
codile, Commentators are much divided in 
their opinions concerning this word, ſome 
making it the whale ;z but if we conſider the 
diſcription given us of it in Fob xli, we ſhall 
. criteria enough to reſtrain it to the cro- 
le. 
To LE'VIGATE, V. A. [ vigatus, Lat. 


powder between two ſtones; to mix liquors 

till they become ſmooth and incorporated. 
LEVIGA”TION, S. the act of reducing 

Hard bodies, ſuch. as coral, into a ſubtile 

powder, by grinding them on a marble 
ne. 

. LF'VITE, S. Levita, Lat. aivirnc, Gr. 
from Levi, Jacob's third ſon] one of the tribe 
of Levi, who was by inheritance an inferior 
kind of miniſter inthe Jewiſh tabernacle and 
temple, having the care of the ſacred uten- 


fils, and ſomewhat reſembling in degree the | 


deacons among Chriſtians, A prieſt: uſed as 
a word of contempt, when applied to a 
Chriſtian miniſter. 55 . 

LEVTTICAL, Adj. belong to or deſcend- 
ed from the Levites; exerciſed by, or confin- 
ed to, the Levites, 8 

LE'VITY, S. [levitas, Lat.] lightneſs, or 
want of weight; inconſtancy, or change- 
ableneſs ; unſteadineſs ; trifling gaity; want 
of ſeriouſneſs. NE | x 

To LE'VY, V. A. [ever, Fr.] to raiſe 
er bring together, applied to armies. Le- 
4 ied a. mighty army. Davies, To raiſe or 
collect money as a tax or fine. He ſhould 
« levy ſuch a ſum of money.” Clarend. In 
Loy. to paſs; thus, to y 2 fine, is to. paſs 
a fine. — 2 

LE'VEY, 8. the act of raiſing men or 
money. War raiſed, © Malice domeſtic, fo- 
« reign læuey. Shak, 5 
LEWD,.Adj. leude, Sar. ] wicked, bad, 
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$Fvicto8s, . Void of learning ot Pod if 
life. Whitgift. At preſent it is confined to 
fignffy luſtful, or being loft to all ſenſe of 
modeſty. 66 
Shak, . ; 
LEW'DLY, Adv. wickedly or viciouſly, 
A ſort of naughty perſofit /zwdly bent. 
Shak. Luſtfully : the 2 ſenſe ſeems to be 
the only one in which it is uſed at preſent. 

- LEW'DNESS, the quality of giving 3 
looſe to luſt, or indulging ſuch actions and 
inclinations as are inconſiſtent with mo- 


dy. 

LEW*DSTER, S. a perſon that indulges 
luſt or criminal pleaſure, © Againſt ſuch 
« lxvd/ters, Shak. Seldom uſed. | 

LEWIS D'OR, [Fr. pronounecd lies d ore] 
a golden French coin, having fix Las croſſing 
each other on the reverſe, valued at twelve 
livres, or ſeventeen ſhillings Engliſh. 
| LEXICO'GRAPHER, | S. [/exicographe, 
from >4Zexev, and page, Gr.] a writer or 


- » 


explained, . 25 
LEXICO'GRAPHY, 8; [See Laage. 
pher} the art or practice of writing dictiona- 


8 | | 
LEXICON, S. [s, from xf, from 
xh, Gr.] a book containing the explana- 
tions of words: generally confined to thoſe 
which contain the explanation of words in 
the Greek, or oriental languages. 


are derived from /eag, Sax, and fignify a field. 
LEY, S. [li, Fr.] in Law, a word in- 
troduced. by the Normans, ſtill uſed in law 
the law. _ . h 
LIABLE, Adj, [Fr. from ſier, old Fr.] 
obnoxious; ſubject to; not exempt from. 
LI AR, S. one who wilfully and delibe- 
rately tells a falſehood. . 


pouring wine on the ground in divine wore 
ſhip. Figuratively, the wine ſo poured, 
IBI. 


ſmall book] a malicious aſperſion, in print- 


that is dead, in order to expoſe them to pu- 


dlie contempt, hatred, or ridicule: it is no 
juſti ſi cation that its contents are true, or that 
the reputation of the perſon was antece- 


dentſy bad ; for the greater appearance there 


P. C. Mor 627, 


To LI BEL, V. A. to print o- publiſh any 


ins that ſhall blacken the- character of 2 


** 
* 


tory report, by writing or printing. 


-S- 5 1 
| { 


Lolling in a leu love bed,” | 


compiler of dictionaries or books, wherein 
the etymologies and meaning of words are 


„LEV, LEE, LAY, in compoſition of names, 


books; as, Terms de ley.” i. e. Terms in 


' LIBA'TION, 8. {1ibatio, Lat.] the aft f 


8. Biel, Fr.. Nella, Lat. 5 


ing or writing, tending to blacken the reputa - 
tion of a perſon. living, or the memory of ons 


is of truth, the greater es the provocation of 2 
libel. 2 It "174. 5 Rep. 125, 131. Haul. 


perſon, and expoſe him to public ridicule, * 
contempt, or hatred; to ſpread any defama- 


LI'BEL 


litas, Lat.] _—y a generous diſpoſition o 
e 


from time to time. The apparent irregularity 


| from the eaſt to the weſt, and ſometimes 


the earth, is that motgon, whereby it is ic 
SED : | i 


7 A 6; * * * : * 
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N | 1 8 2 . | 
LYBELLER, S. one who ſpreads a report 
2 which may blacken a perſon's cha- 
er. a . , : 
LI'BELLOVUS, Adj. containing ſome re- 
port which may blacken a perſon's cha- 
ra 6-0 4 
LIBER AL, Adj. [Fr. liberalis, Lat.] be- 
coming a gentleman; generous; bounti- 


ful. ; | 
LIBERALFTY, S. [/iberalite, Fr. Iibera- 


| 


mind, - exerting itſelf in giving largely, | 

LVBERALLY, Adv. giving in a large 
manner, or without grudging. - 2 

LIBERTINE, S. one who acts without 
reſtraint; one who pays no regard to the 
precepts of religion. In Law, a freedman, or 
a ſlave who is made free, from /ibertinus, 
Lat. 1 - 


tious ; having no reſpect to the precepts of 
religion, : i , 
LIBERTINISM, S. an opinion or prae- 
tice which is inconſiſtent with the precepts 
of religion, | 
LI'BERTY,'S. [Iberte, Fr. libertas, Lat.] 
the power in any agent to begin or take up 
any thought, or to forbear any particular 
action, according to the choice of the mind, 


— 


whereby it chooſes to do one in preference tof To LICENTIATE, v. A. ¶licentier, Fr.] - 
another. Political liberty is a power of act- * 


ing agreeable to the laws which are enacted 
by the conſent of a people, and no ways, in- 
conſiſtent with the natural rights of a fingle 
perſon, or the good of ſociety : thus it ſeems 
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reſtraĩned in its orbit, that its axis continues f 


conſtantly parallel to the axis of the world. 


LI'BRATORY, Adj. [from lib-arus, Lat.] 
balancing; playing like a balance.“ Aſtto- 


© nomers aſcribe to the moon a /ibratory mo- 
4 tion.” Diet. Trev. „ 
LI CE, plural of fuſe. N 
ILICENCE, 8. [Fr. licentia, Lat.] eon- 
tempt. of lawful and neceffary reſtraint; a 


1 E. 
N 


power or authority given a perſon to do ſ. 
lawful act. In 2 or Eceleſiaſtical 79 5 
a liberty or power granted to a perſon to 
marry without publication of bans. Amon 
Publicans, a liberty granted by a juſtice of 
peace for ſelling beer or wine, '& | 


To LICENSE, v. A. [lienſer, Fr.] th © 


ſet at liberty; to permit a-perſon to do ſome» 


| | t thing, which he could not without ſuch 
LI'BERTINE, Adj. [libertin, Fr.] licen- | grant, | | | 
LI'CENSER, S. one who grants permiſſion 


or liberty to do a thing, | 
LICEN”TIATE,' S. [licentiatus, |» Lat, 

one who uſes licence, or makes free wit 

the laws; a degree in the Spanith univerſi- 


perſon Who has licence or authority given 
him for practiſing phyfic, though not ad- 
mitted a fellow of the college. 


to permit; to authorize by licence. 

LICE'NTIOUS, Adj, [ticenfienx, Fr. I- 
centioſus, Lat.] not reftrained by law, mora- 
lity or religion; overflowing its bounds ; un- 
confined, © The Tyber, whoſe /icentiozs 


to be freedom, oppoſed to ſlavery, or neceſ- bh waves. Roſcom, | 


ſity. A priviledge z an exemption ; an im- 
munity ; a diminution, or relaxation of re- 
ſtraint; a leave or permiſſion. * I ſhall take 
i the liberty to conſider. Locke, — 
LIBI'DINOUS, Adj. Libidinaſus, Lat.] 
lewd; given up to luſt. h ; 
LIBI'DINOUSLY), Adv. lewdly; in a 
wanton or unchaſte manner. - 
LIBRA RIAN, S. [ibrarizs, Lat.] one 
who has the care of a library; one who tran- 
' ſcribes or copies Books. This is the er- 
« ror of the librarian.” Broome. 2 
'LYBRARY, S. libraree, Fr.] a large col- 
lection of books, either public or private. 
To LIBRATE, V. A. [ltbratus, from li- 
bro, Lat.] to peiſe, balanee, or counterpoiſe. 
LIBRA“TION, S. [Fr. from libratio, Lat.] 
the Nate of being balanced. In Aſtronomy, 


the balancing or trembling motion in the] mangled carc 


firmament, whereby the declination of the 
ſun, and the latitude of the ſtars, change 


of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate, 


LICE'NTIOUSLY, Adv. with too much 
liberty or freedom; without any reftraint 
from law, or morality. | 

LICE'NTIOQUSNESS, S. boundlefs liber- 


ty 7e or neglect of juſt reſtraint. 


CHFIELD, or LITCHFIELD, a pret- 
ty large and neat city of Staffordſhire, which, 
joined with Coventry, forms one biſhopric. 
The origin of its name is this: About a 
thoufand poor people having been inſtructed 
by the care of Offa king of the Mercians, 
were all martyred in one field here by the Pa- 
gans, hence called from the Saxon Liechen- 
feldt, ij. e. the ſield of dead bodies, now 
Litchfield; and on the ſpot Ofway king of 
Northumberland built a large church; and 
for the ſame reaſon the device or field armo- 


about, The city 
ſtands low, and is divided into two parts by 
a clear rivulet, over which are two cauſe- 
ways, with ſlaices upon them. That part on 
the S. fide is called the city, and the other 


or waver about her own” axis, ſometimes] the cloſe, as being incloſed within a wall, 


from the weſt to the eaſt, The 15,ation of 


and a good deep dry trench on all fides, ex- 
cept towards the city, where it is defended by 


50 


A large marſh, formed by the above-men- 
N U tioned 


DE, 


grant or permiſſion; a liberty or conſent; a a 


ties. Among the college of phyſicians, a 


rial of the 3 is an open field, with 
fs 


* 
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Jo os 
ned brook. The cathedral, one of the fin- 
in England for elegance and regularity, 
Rands in this cloſe, It was rebuilt by biſhop 
Roger de Clinton in 1148, The W, end is 
richly decorated with the ſtatues of all the 
kings of Jeruſalem, from David to the. cap- 
tivity, Litchfield lies 14 miles from Stafford, 
nd 118 from London. Lat. 52 deg. 42 min. 


N. long. 2 deg. 7 min. W. 


LICH-OWL, S. [from lich and ewl] a 


ſort of owl, ſo called by the vulgar, from a 
ſuppoſition that it foretels death. 8 


To LICK, V. A. [/icean, Sar. lecker, Belg.] 


do touch or paſs over with the tongue; to 


move the tongue over any thing; to lap or 


take in by the tongue. Uſed with ap, to de- 
vour. When luxury has lick'd wp all thy 


& palf.“ Pepe. To ſmear, or to drink up 


| any moiſture. ** She ichs up all the dirt 
de with her cloaths.“ To 
term | 


t a vulgar 


LICK, S. a blow. ee Give mea lick acraſs 
66 the face.. Dryd. The act gf ſmearing or 
rubbing the tongue over any thing: 2 
IIC KERISH, or LIC'KEROUS, Adj. 


I [fiecera, Sax.] nice in the choice of food; 


eager; greedy ; nice; or tempting the appe- 


_ ite, 


 LIC'KERISHNESS, S. gluttony ; greedi- 
peſs after dainties; niceneſs of palate. 
 LIC'TOR, S. [Lat.] a beadle, who in an- 
tient Rome, attended the conſuls, and was 
employed io apprehending criminals, 


LID, S. [blid, Sax, lict, Belg.] a cover 


which ſhuts down cloſe upon, or into a veſ- 


S& ſel; the membrane, which covers the eye 


when we ſleep or wink, called likewiſe the 
eyelid,” from augun lied, Teut. 
ILIE, S. [Fr. leg, Ital. lexia, Span, ] a li- 
impregnated with ſome other body, 
2 as ſoap or ſalt. 5 
,. 75 Sax.] a deliberate, wilful, 
and crimi alſehood; a fiction. The 
<< truth is maral, though the tale a Ge.” 


Pod. See Lye, wbich is the propereſt ſpel- 


g- : | 
To LIE, V. N. [logan, Sax.] to be guilty 
of a wilful and criminal falſehoqd. 
To LIE, V. N. [preter, I lay, have tain, 
ed; 


or lien, but the laſt preter is ſeldom u 


from liegen, Sax,] to reſt horizontally or 
with a great inclination upon any thing 


| elſe; to reſt or lean upon; ta repoſe or be 
in a bed. To lie by, to 8 ners, © Arts that paliſ Gif,” Par. L. 
ing 


preſerve, © Divers of which I baye yet 
« by me.” Boyle. To be placed or ſituated. 
T at lies beyond our poſitive idea. Locke, 


To be in a perſon's power; to depend on a] lif 


perſon, uſed with in. Endeavour as much 
F< as in thee lies. Duppa. To he in, to be in 


| Childbed, Uſed with on, to be imputed to. 


n 2 S 
«* ; „ 


& Let it lie on my head.” But whon joined 
with bands, 6 * troubleſome or tedious, 
© Thoſe hours that lie upon their hands,” 
iT, AY. (nf, Sax. 4% Belg. 

N ö A . „ 1 Bel . dear or 
beloved. « My 1705 2 

_ LIEF, - Adv. willingly, or readily. 1 
AY as lief have the foppery of freedom.“ 
LIEGE, Adj. [pronounced leege ; Ige, Fr. 
ligio, Ital. } bound by ſome whe, Aka ſub- 
ject: hence liegeman, a ſubject. Sovereign; 
© Their king and liege lord.“ Spen. “ God 
c our liege lord.“ Grew, 2 


« Pardon me, my lige. Shak, - _ 
LIE'GEMAN, S. a ſubject. Liqemes 

te to the Dane.” Shak. _ - | 
LIE'NTERIC, Adj. belonging to the lien- 


tery. : 
| LIE'NTERY, S. [from xs, and grrepec, 


Gr.] a particular kind of looſeneſs, wherein 
the food paſſes through the guts with little or 
no alteration, ? * 
LIER, S. [from 70 lie] one that reſts or 
lies down; one that remains concealed. 
There were liers in ambuſh,” Jſ. viii. 


14. a | 
LIEU, 8. [Fr. pronounced {uu] place; 
room, or ſtead z anly uſed with in. In 
i lieu of ſuch an increaſe." Addi. 
LIEUTE'NANCY, S. [pronounced leſte- 
nancy; from Hleutenancs, Fr.] the office of a 
lieütenant; the body of lieutenants. .- 
_ LIEUTE'NANT, S. [Fr. pronounced /ef- 
tenant ; from lia, Fr. and teyant] a deputy, 
or one that is commiſſioned ta aft for an- 
other in his abſence, In War, ane wha holds 
the next rank to 2 captain, -and-aQts in his 
— when abſent or incapacitated by acci 
ents. 8 ; 
LIEUTE'NANTSHIP, S. [pronounced 
leftenantſhip] the rank or office of a lieute- 
nant X 


body are united and co- operate; the preſent 
ſtate, oppoſed to the future; conduct, or the 
general manner in which a perſon behaves 
with reſpect to virtue or vice; the conti- 
nuance or duration of our preſent ſtate; 
an exact reſemblance of a living form. A 
ſtate of vegetation, or growing,. applied to 
plants. The general ſtate of mankind ; man- 


Spirit; yigqur;z vivacity; animal beings. 
“Full nature fwarms with life. Thomſon. 
_ LF'FE-BLOOD, S. the blood neceſſary to 


* 262540 | 3 
LIFE-GIVING, Adj. having the power 
to give life. | 


 LVFELESS, Adj. deprived of . dead. 
2 ahh 1 23 


LIEGE, S. ſovereign; a ſuperior lord. 


LIFE, S. Tplural, lives 3 Ig Sax, from 
lifian, Sax. ] the ſtate wherein the ſoul and 


igurs- - 


ſpirit, -© A lifeleſs king. Prior, | 


8 


LIG. CL LG: 
Figuratively, without vigour, power, force, or | Locle. Any Ne to give light th the 
night time; a p of great parts and emi- 
LIFELESSLY, Adv. without vigour or | nent abilities, famous for his diſcoveries, And 
ſtrength; jejune; frigid, or without ſpirit. the communication of them. One of the 
LIF RLIKE, Adj. like a living perſon or | ©© lights of the age. 
animal being. * Migerva, /ifzlike. 
LTFE- TIME, S. the continuance or dura- | eafily raiſed, or of ſmall weight; not burdens 
tion of life. | +. | ſome to be borne, worn, carried or lifted up; 
LYFE:WEARY, - Adj. tired of living. | Figuratively, eaſy to be endured. ** Light ſuf- 
© The /;fexveary taker. Shak. © % ferings. Dryd. Eaſy to be ber 
To LIFT, V. A. [fa, Swed. leer, © The tafk was /ight.” Dryd. Active or 
Dan.] to raiſe from the ground; to heave or nimble, © Light of foot.“ 2 Sam. ii. 18. 
hold on high; to raiſe or elevate; to raiſe in | Slight or trifling, © A light error.. Boyle, 
efteem, fortune, dignity. Neuterly, to ſtrive Not thick or-grofs. © Light bread.” Numb. 
to raiſe by an effort of ſtrength, xxi. 5. © Light fumes. Dryd. Gay; airy 3 
LIET, S. the act or manner of raiſing any trifling; irregular; unchaſte. A ligbi wife 
thing from the ground, or holding it upwards; , doth make a heavy huſhand.” Shak. 
an effect, or ſtruggle A dead lift implies an Bright, or ſhining ; clear. Tending to white, 
effort to raiſe ſomething that cannot be moved applied to colour. A light co oured clay. 
with the whole force, and figuratively, any Medio. 2 | rp get 
ſtate of helpleſs diftreſs, impotence, or inabi- | To LIGHT; v. A. to kindle, inflame, of 
liry. © 5 IASY 4) ſet. on fire; to give light to. ' 
LYFTER, S. one that raiſes any heavy To LIGHT, V. N. [lickr, Belg. ] to fall 
thing from the ground; one that raiſes any upon or meet with by chance, ufed with ap- 
thing. ' jon, To diſmount, or deſeend from. a horſe 


* 


20s Ny ; 
LI/GAMENT, 8. Fr. ligament um, Lat.] | or carriage, uſed with from, off, and formerly. 
any thing that ties or binds one thing to ano- | down ; from alighean, Sax, © He lighted 


ther.“ The ſoul beginning to be freed from | © detun from the chariot,” 2 Kings v. 21; 
the ligaments of the body. Addiſ. In Ana- Jo fall or ſtrike. © Onwhomſoever it light-" 
tomy, a white, tough, ſolid, and inflexible | “ rh. Hooker, To fettle ; to fir or reſt. 
part of the body, whol: chief uſe is to faſten Then as a bee--+/ights on that and this,” 
the bones together, which are articulated for Dryd, - 5 3 
motion. | | To LYGCHTEN, V. N. [ lichtan, Sax.} 

LIGAME'NTAL, or LIGAME'NTOUS, | to flach, applied to the glare of light oc-. 
Adj. compoſing, or of the nature of a liga- ; cafioned by the exploſion of combuſtible 
ment. © A- ſtrong ligamentous membrane,” | particles in the air attended with thunder, 
Wiſeman. ; ; R 

LIGA'TION, S. [l/igatio, Lat.] the act of“ let thy mercy lighten. pn us.” Cones 
binding; the ſtate of being bound, or rendered Pray. 


numb by binding. © It is the /igarion of ſenſe,” | To LI'GHTEN, V. A. [from Abe, ; 


Spe&, No 478. ſubſtantive] to illuminate; or make things 


LIGATURE, 8. [Fr. Iiaetura, low Lat.] vifible; to diſperſe any gloom or obſcurity ; 


any thing bound on 22 a bandage ; the aft of to convey knowledge. Lighten our dark- 
binding ; the Late of being bound. In Print-“ neſs we beſeech the, Lord (Cum. 
ing, applied to types that contain two letteza P. To mare leſs heavy, applied to bur- 
joined tagether; as f, f, J. . . > 7 PIE 
LIGHT, S. {lechbt, Sax. and Erſe] that | LI'GHTER, S. a large heavy boat in 
ſenſation occaſioned in the mind by the view | which ſhips are lightened or unloaded, 
of luminous bodies; or that properly in bo- LFEGHTERMAN, S. one who owns or 
dies whereby they are fitted to excite thoſe | works a lighter. * 


ſenſations in us; a certain action of luminous LIGHT-FI/NGERED, Adj. nimble a 


bodies on the medium between them and the conveyance; pilfering, or thieviſh. 


eye, whereby they become viſible; a fte LIGHT-FO'OTED, Adj. nimble in da- 


wherein bodies become viſible ; rays proceed- | cing, or ſwift in running. 


ing ſrom-a luminous body. Figuratively, il- | LIGHT-HE'ADED, Adj. unſteady ; 


lumination, inſtruction, improvement, or | looſe ; thoughtleſs z giddy. In Medicine, 
the diſcovery of ſomething before unknown. | delirious, or difordered in the mind dy diſ- 
A point ef view; a ſituation; the direction eaſe N | 


in which light falls. © Setting them in their LI'GHT-HEARTED, Adj. gay; merry; 


proper lights.“ Spe. No 291. Explanation, | cheerful, p 
ar the means of clearing up any difficult paſ- | LI'GHT-HOUSE, S. an high building, at 
ſage in writings, © One part of the text |the top of which lights are t ung to guide 
* could not fail to give /ig/t to another,” | ſhips — ſea, y 
A 


* 


* Pope. | LIGHT, Aj. [chi Belg. liche, Teut. 


To fall r light, uſed with upor. © Lord 
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che quality ot having much light; cheerful- 


| LIK 
-LVGTTLESS, Adj. dark; wanting light. 
 LUGHTLY, Adv, without preſſing hard; 
_ eafily ; without uneafineſs or affliction; cheer- 
fuily, © Seeming to bear it /ighely,” Shak; 
Unchaſtly; immodeſtly ; nimbly, 
LIGHT-MINDED, Adj. unſettled ; un- 
ſteady ; full of levity. he, 
LI'GHTNESS, S. want of weight; api- 
— or nimbleneſs; inconſtancy; unchaſtity or 
vity. 2 | 
LI'GHTNING, 2 lighten, whence 
keghtening and lightning] a flaſh of light which 
accompanies thunder, 
LIGHTS, S. the lungs, or organs by which 
the action of breathing is performed. This 
is never v ſed in the ſingular, | 
LI/'GHTSOME, Adj, luminous; with great 
arance of light 3 gay; airy. 
- LYGH TSOMENESS, S. luminouſneſs, or 


neſs ; levity. | 
LIG'NEOUS, Adj. [ /igneus, Lat. /izneux, 

Fr.] made of wood; reſembling wood, 
LIG'NUM VITE, S. [Lat. the wood 

of life] a very hard wood, called likewiſe 


guaacum. 4 
LIKE, Adj. [Bc, Sax. lich, Belg.] re- 
ſembling or having a reſemblance; equal; of 


the ſame quality or quantity; likely, or in a| 


ſtate that gives probable expectations. That 
„he might judge whether he was /iketo pur- 
* ſue his courſe.” Clarend. This laſt ſenſe is 
1mproper. 

'. LIKE, Adv. in the ſame manner; in the 
ſame manner as. Like as a father pitieth 
& hie ctildren.”” P/al. ciii. 13. In ſuch a 
manner as becomes. * Quit yourſclyzs lite 
men.“ 1 Sam. iv. 19. Followed by enough, 
probably, or likely. Like enough it will,” 
Fb | | | 


To LIKE, v. A. [licia, or licigian, Sax. ] 
to approve of; to chuſe with ſome degree of 
preference; to view with approbation, love, or 


LIK*'ELIHOCD, or LY*SXELINESS. 8. 
_ fikely] appearance or ſhew ; reſem- 

ce; probability or appearance of truth. 

LTKELVY, Adj. ſuch as may be liked; 
ſuch as may pleaſe by their external appearance; 
probable. | 

LPKELY, Adv. probably. | 

To LI/KEN, V. A. to repreſent as bearing 
ſome reſemblance ; to compare. Or to what 
te things -I ten on earth. Par. Le. 

LI “KEN Ess, S. reſemblance ; one that re- 
ſembles another. I took you for your /ike- 
© neſs Cloe. Frier. | | 

LI'KEWISE, Adv. in like manner; alſo ; 
too; moreover, or beſides, | 

LYKING, S. a ſtate of trial, wherein a 
perſon is placed, that he may ſee whether he 
likes, or is approved of. Gice but a while 
Fon likirg.” Drzd. | 


| 


E LIM 
 LUVLIED, Adj, adorned with lilies ; of the 
whiteneſs of a lily, | | 

LLL, S. [um, Lat.] a flower, ſome- 
what reſembling the fleur-de-lys, but of va- 
rious colours. - I 

LFLY-HY ACINTH, 8. a flower reſem- 
bling a lily and a I 7 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, S. a white 
flower of one leaf, called likewiſe the May 


lily. | 
LULYLIVERED, Adj. white livered ; 
cowardly, ' © A /ilylivered, action-taking 
« knave.”” Shak, a 
LIMB, 8. { /im, Sax. and Scot, lem, Dan.] 
a member; a joint of any animal. An edge 
or border, uſed by philoſophical writers ; 
from limbe, Fr. or limbus, Lat. © At its 
K outward /imb, the red and yellow.“ Newt, 
t. ü 
To LIMB, V. A. to aſſume limbs. Ag 


To tear aſunder; to diſmember. 
N. e e 8. [corrupted from alembic] a 

LIUMBED, Adj. formed with regard to 
limbs. “ Large limbed.” P 


eaſily bent. 

LI MBO, S. [from linibus, Lat.] a middle 
ſtate, bordering on hell, in which there is nei- 
ther pleaſure or pain. Popularly, a priſon; 
any place of miſery or confinement, * In the 
c ſelf ſame limbo put. Hudib. c 

LIME, S. [yn, Ifl. lim, Sclav. and Carn. 
glue] any viſcous ſubſtance ; particularly ap- 
plied to that which is laid on twigs, and 
catches or ſticks to the wings and feet of 
birds that touch it, hence called birdiime. 
Matter from which mortar is made, ſo called 
becauſe uſed in cement ; from iim, Belg. lim, 
old Fr. | 6 | 


linden- tree: its wood is uſed by carvers and 
turnere. A ſpecies of lemon which grows 
in the Veft Indies, from Jime, Fr. 
* Where lemon and the piercing lime. 
Thomſon, | 

To LIME, V. A. to ſmear with lime; to 
cement or unite as with mortar, ©* To lime 
* the ſtones together. Shak, To manure 
ground with lime. Marling and /iming.” 
Child, Figuratively, to entangle or enſnare. 
Oh /imed ſoul. Shak. W Finns 

LI'ME-KILN, S. a kiln where ſtones are 
burnt to lime, 
- LIME-STONE, 8. the ftone of which 
lime is made. | 

LI'ME-WATER, 8. a liquor made by 
pouring boiling water on are lime, and 
racking it off when ſettled. 


| 


LIMIT, 8. [limite, Fr, limes, hen, Lat.) 


ound z 


bs 


cc they pleaſe they lint themſelves,” Milt. 


LI'MBER, Adj, [/limp, Brit.] flexible ; 
eaſily bent, : 
LI'MBERNESS, S, the quality of being 


LIME, S. in Botany, calle2 likewiſe the 


To ! 
Lat.] te 
ſtrain; 

ied 
— 

LI'N 
bounda 
[£4 rub; 

LIV 
LIN 

Fr.]! 

from 


LN 
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clear; pure; tranſparent. 


a bound ; a border; the utmoſt extent of any (in each of Which thirty poor children are 
lace or ſpace. ö x taught by clergymen's widows. Lincoln lies 
To LYMIT, v. A. [limiter, Fr. limitor, fiſty-two miles from York, and 128 from 
Lat.] to confine within certain bounds; to re- London. Lat. 53 deg. 15 min. N. lon. 27 
ſtrain; to circumſcribe, or preſcribe bounds! min. W IP. 
to. To reſtrain, or confine the ſenſe, ap-“ LIN'COLNSHIRE, a maritime county, 
plied to words that have various fignifica- and one of the largeſt in England; but 4 
tions, | n great part of it is fenny grounds, and 
LI'MITARY, Adj. placed at the limits or | overflowed with water, It is divided from 
boundaries as a guard. Proud /imitary che- | Northamptonſhire on the 8. by the river 
« wm" Pars La. 4 5 Welland, as it is from Yorkſhire on the 
LIMITA'TION, S. reſtriction; reſtraint; | W. by the Humber. It has the German 
_ -LIM/NER, S. [corrupted from enlumineur, ocean on the E. and is bounded on the 


Fr.] a painter; or one who draws. portraits kb with ſome parts of Yorkſhire, Nat- 


from the life, 51 tinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Rutland- 

LIM'OUS, Adj. [limaſus, Lat.] muddy or ſhire, It is generally reckoned almost 
flimy. Limous matter brought down by the | ſixty miles from N. to 8. and in the 
% Nile.“ Brown. ; middle, Where wideft, thirty-five : though 

LIMP, Adj. [/imbia, Ital.] vapid, or ha- Templeman makes its length foxty-ſeven, 
ving no taſte, © The chub eats /imp, and | and breadth forty-three. It contains thirty 
© taſteleſs.”* Walton. | wapentakes or hundreds, in which are 683 
To LIMP, V. N. [/impen, Sax.] to halt; | pariſhes, one city, five parliamentary bo- 
to walk lamely.  |roughs, thirty-four other market towns, ani 
-LYMPET, S. a kind of ſhe'l fiſh. - [about 245, 540 inhabitants; alſo thirteen park, 

LI'MPID, Adj. {/ympide, Fr. limp idus, Lat.] and two caſtles. In Liacolaſhire are ſeveral 
8 | [large rivers, particularly the Nen, Weiland, 
Gaaſh, Witham, Bane, Trent, Dua, and An- 


LVMPIDNESS, S. the quality of being 


tranſparent, applied to ſtreams, kam; all which abound with fiih; and among, 
LUMPINGLY, Adv. in a lame or halting | other wild fowl here are two ſorts. which ar 
manner. exceeding good, namely, knutes and dotter-1:, 


II MV, Adj. hn, 10.] containing lime. | The inland country produces corn, the fer.s 
A limy ſoil.” Viſcous or glutinous. In coleſeed and very rich paſtures : ſo that their 
« limy ſnares,” Spenſer. 7 breed of cattle exceeds in largeneis thoſe of 
LIN CH- PIN, S. [from /inch, of ablinnan, | any county of England, except Somerſetſhire; 
Sax. to ſtop, and pin] an iron pin that keeps | which tranſplanting ſome of the Lincolaſhir: 
the wheel on the axletree. Kine a few years ago, have mich improved 
LINCOLN, a Roman colony, and by them their fize in their ftill richer grounds. 
called Lindam colonia, which very eaſily falls in- Their horſes alſo are excellent, and large 
to the preſent abbreviated appellation Lincols, | withal. | 
is an antient city in Lincolnſhire. From its fi- | LIN CTVUs, S. [from Inge, Lat.] a me- . 
tuation on a hill it ſeems a collection of five | dicine, ſo called, becauſe licked up by the 
cities. Lincoln is the ſet of a biſhop, and | tongue. | — 
the largeſt dioceſe in England. The cathe-“ LINDEN, S. [liad, Sax.] the lime- 
dral is a magnificent fabric, and reputed the | tree. | 
moſt ſpacious of any in England, except LINE, S. [/ine, Fr. linea, Lat.] quantity 
York, being from its ſituation, ſeen from [extended in length only, without breadth or 
five or fix counties. It has a double croſs or thickneſs ; any extenſion; conſidered only 
tranſepr, with two ſpires or towers, which | with regard to length; a ſlender firing; x 
are mean, but not for want of height, and thread extended as a guide. or rule; the 
in the N. tower is the fineſt great bell in Eng- [firing that ſuſtains the hook in angling ; 
land, called Tom of Lincoln, as being con- a lineament or mark in the face; a ſingle 
ſecrated probably to Thomas 3 Becket. It row of letters written or printed from ans 
weighs four tons 1894 pounds, will bold 424 | margin to the other. Rank, 1a the ar- 
gallons, and is 22 feet eight inches in cir- my. A work thrown up, or 2 breach, 
cumference. The middle or ruod tower is applied to fortification. Extenſion 3 a li- 
the higheſt in the kingdom. This is a city | mit. Eden firetc} her line from 
and county of itſelf, its juriſdiction extend- | Auran eaſtward.” Par. Lad. In Geo- 
ing twenty miles round. It is governed by a graphy, the equator, or equinoQial Ine. 
mayor, Who returns two members to parlia-In Pedigree, progeny; family, or relati- 
ment, has twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, Sc. ons, conſidered as aſcending or deſcending: 
It has given the title of earl to the Clin- In the plural, a letter, or any compofi- 
ton family ever fince the reign of queen tion written by an author. I read your 
Elizabeth. Here ate four charity-{chools, q lines," | > : 
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To LINE, v. A, [/inum, Lat] to cover on] 
the inſide, 

' LYNEAGE, S. Cage, Fr.] race; prote - 
ny ; famil 

nal. Adj. LA is, from linea, 2 

fed of lines delineated. Linea! de- 

No s. Wotton, Deſcendin og directly 

aß the ſon from the father, Cc. applied 


do genealogy, Allied by direct veſcent, 


« Only you are lineal to the throne, 1 
NEALLY, Adv. in a direct line, applied 

to pedigree 
LINEAMENT, S. Fr. lizeamenturs, Lat.] 


feature; or an mark either in the face or 


form, which diſtinguiſhes one perſon from an- 
other. 


LI'NEAR, Adj. [linearis, Lat.] eee 
of lines ; having the — of li 

LINEA“ TION, er froim 13 Lat.] 
a dra „or appea a line or lines. 

Ll EN, S. Tens, „ Lan] cloth made of 

of 

LI'NEN, Adj. [Jineus, Lat. J] made of li- 
nen; reſembling linen in whiteneſs. © Thoſe 
ow Bae cheeks of thine, Sbal. 

LI'NEN-DRAPER, S. [from /inen 
Soy 2 Fr. cloth] a perſon who. 


ING, S. b, in.] a kind of heath 3 
s kind . im uſually dried and ſalted, 


— ** termination, borrowed from 
the Saxons, commonly implies diminution, 
rem cons Teut. little. Thas 

cnæp, Sax. a boy, im- 


| 2 NN boy; dg, is a little kitten: 


it denotes quality, and is then, 


according to Skinner, derived from langen, 


Teut. to belong: thus ſuckling, denotes the 
— of an infant that ſucks ; and 22 
the quality of a perſon, who works 


To LINGER, V. N. lung, lang 


langern, Teut.] to remain long in a ſtate of 


languor or pain. Figuratively, to hefitate, or 
be in a ſurpriſe. Perhaps thou ling re in 
« deep thoughts detained." Par. Reg. To 


wait Jong in expectation or uncertainty ; to 
remain long in any ſtate, as loath to leave it; 


to be long in producing an effect. 
« ring poiſons.” Shak, 

LINCGERER, S. one who does any thing 
in ſuch a manner as to protract the time, or 
do it as ſlowly as he can. 

LI'NGERINGLY,: Adv. in a tedious or 
delaying manner. 

LYNGO, S. [Port.] language; 3 tongue, 
or ſpeech : a low word. 

LIN'GUADENTAL, Adj. in Grammar, | 
applied to the letters uttered by the joint action 
of the tongue and teeth. The /inguadental: 
% v, db.“ Helder. 


2. Ling a 


1. BIS 
3 8, [from Hague, Lat, 4 

A erſon ſkilled in languages. 1 
19147 IMEN T, S. [Fr. Inimentun, x at.] an 


ointment of any medicine that may be ſpread 
or ſmeared over a fore, 


LI'NING, S. aun line, the verb.] the 
inner covering o thing; that Which 
is within.“ The ou his colter, ” 


$ bak, 
LINK, 8.2 ſingle rlag of a add any 


ching doubled * forming a — reſembling 


the ring of a chain; any thing that connects; 
a Chain, In Reaſoning, a ſingle part of a ſe- 
ries or chain of conſequences ; a propoſition, 
Joined to a foregoing and following propoſi- 
tion, a ſeries. A torch made of pitch and 
hards, from av Gy, . Or. 

To. LINK, V. A. to connect or join toge- 
ther as the links of a chain. Figurative- 
ly, to unite in concord or friendſhip 3 to 
connect, generally uſed with together, ** Ts 
& link together our duty and intereſt, ” Tile 


lorſ. 

LI'NK-BOY, S. a boy that carries a torch 
or link, to licht perſons in the night. 

LI'NNET, S. [/inor, Fr.] a ſmall finging 
bird about the fize of a ſparrow, covered with 
$| browniſh feathers, 

LIN'SEED, 8. corrupted from ng the 

I OO 

LIN'SEY-WOOLSEY, Adj. [from li- 
nen and woc] made of linen and woot 
mixed together, Figuratively, vile, mean, 
compounded of different and unſuitabla 


parts z mongrel, * Linſey-woe!ſey brother.“ a 


Po 

LI'NSTOCK. S. Clint; from lunte, or lane, 
Teut. and flock} a ſtaff of wood with a. 
match at the end, uſed by gunners in firing | 
cannon. ' 

LINT, S. [lintum, Lat.] the ſoft ſubſtan oe 
r called flax; linen ſcraped by a knife into a 
ſoft woolly ſubſtance, uſed by ſurgeons to lay 
on wounds, 

LINTEL, S. linteaux, from linteal, Fr.] 
the upper part of a door frame, which croſſes. . 
the two upright poſts, 

LI'ON, S. [Fr. Je, Lat.] the fierceſt and 
moſt magnanimous of "wild beaſts, 

- LYONESS, S. a ſhe-lion, 

LION-HEARTED, Adj. of undaunted 
courage, like a lion. See lion-hearted Ri- 
« chard,” Philips. 

LIP, S. [lippe, Sax. labium, Lat.] the 
edge or outward part of the mouth; that 
muſculous part which ſhuts and covers. 
the mouth, both above and below, Fi- 
guratively, the edge of an 1 8 2 
wounds the /ips fink,” hr. To 
lip, is to hang the lip in anger = oe 
tempt. © 1 will make a lip at the phyſici- 
ans.“ Shak, 

LIPO'E HYMOUS, Adj. {from due and 


Sy | 
# | {06s 


dom in diſcourſe without practice. All js 
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195857 MY, 8. {See Lyporhymous] in 
1 a ſudden +8, [See Ly 22 n 
the 22 and vitah functions 3 2 — or 


ſa ainting fit 
PED A f 
LiPPIToDe. 2 K F 228 a 


diſeaſe in the eyes 1 rom a decay of 
their natural moiſture, which makes them 
ſeel dry, and appear red; called . 
blearedneſs of the eyes. 
LIPWISDOM, 8. an ance of wiſ- 


a 2 lipwiſdom which wants experience. 


TION, 8. [liguatus, from liquo, 
Lat. e act of aal ä of = 
melted, © Congealed beyond Ignatia. 
e LYQUATE, v. M. ige, Lat.] 
To LI , Lat.] to 
melt or Ae liquor, 0 They are apt to 
* Meodruard. 
LIQUEFACTION, 8. [/q iquefa aio, Lat.] 
the act of melting; the Rate body that 


LIQUEFIA'BLE, „Adj. [from liguefy] ca- 
pable of being melted. 


To mA UEFY, V. A. [liquefer, Fr. Lene. 
facio, Lat. ] to melt, 5 to fire. To di! - 
ſolve, a lied to liqu 
LYQU ID, Aj. Tape, Fr. . Lat.] 
fluid, or giving way to the ſlighteſt touch. 
Soft or clear, applied to ſound. In Gram- 
mar, pronounced without any harſhneſs, and 
a pplied to the conſonants L, M, N, and R. 
K. ID, S. a body which has the pro- 
fvidity, and of wetting other bodies 


re N 
leſſen debts, In Commerce, to make bills 


2 and payable. g 
DITY, 8 S. ſubtilty. 


I IDNESS, 8. — of hate 


its parts eafily, put in motion, and adhering | 


to any thi 
Leier, S. a ſweet root, uſed in 

medicine: 

1105 8. [ligueur, F 2 — 
LYQUOR, 8. 6 r. 3 

any rw liquid ; 3 x y applied to 


thing which has ſome „ intoxi- 


cating ingredients ſteeped fn it. 
To LI'QUOR,V. A. to drench or moiſten. 
To LIS, V. A. [up, Sax. 4 p, Dan.] 


to contend with a 3 either with 


ure of 1 or 232 diſputation and a 


ment. on the ities of Ky x 
** « o let them ftand as a Ii or 
| © mar border. ' Hooker. 


To LIST, V. N. „ Sax. ] to chuſe 
or deſire ; to be — See to, 70 
«6 ſpeak as tf 1 "oe Hooker, 
* LIST, V. A. [from Ig, a roll] to en- 
iſt or — to retain and enrol as ſoldiers 
2 to hearken to ; from blyflan, Sax. 
LIST ED, Adj. ariped ; ; marked with lines 
or ſtreaks of a different colour, : 
To LISTEN, V. N. [Han, Sax. ] to 
18 or give attention to. Liſten to me. 
LYSTNER, S. one who hearkens or at- 
tends to what another f 
LYSTLESS, Adj. without any inclination 
or determination to one thing more than ano- 
ther; careleſs; heedleſs. , 
LI'STLESSLY, Adv. without I or 
attention. . ; 
LFTANY, S. [ htanie, Fr. from Moran, 
Gr. ſupplication] a general ſupplication uſed 
in public worſhip to appeaſe the wrath of 
the Deity, and to requeſt thoſe virtues which 
a perion wants: the Litany of the church of 
England is an excellent compoſition, - 
LITERAL, Adj. Fr. from /irera, Lat, 
according to its primary and moſt — 
ſenſe, oppoſed to figurative. Following the 
letter, or word for word, applied to tranſla= 
tions; 5 conſiſting of letters. 
LYTERALLY, Adv. according to the 
primary and obvious ſenſe of words, oppoſed 
to 1 "I cloſe adherence to the 
words or fe an original, applied 
tranſlations. M 
n the learned. 1 
hat conſult ”” Spe. No. 
It has no fingular. 285 
LFT ERATURE, S. literatura, Lat. 
learning acquired by A : 
LVTHARGE, $. (Fr. fe 


Lat. 
its lowers are red, like thoſe of lead vitrified either with or — ung . 


ture of 2 
LITHE, [Sax.] limber ; 3 pliant; 
2 ä 12 
8 of 
plant, or eafily dent. 
LYTHER, Adj. ¶ from lieber] ſoft; pliant; 
affording little or no reſiſtance. Through 


to ſpeak with too frequent an application of | ©* the licher ſſey. Shak. Bad; ſorry ; cor- 


the tongue to the teeth. 


LISP, S. the act of ſpeaking with too fre- 


quent an application of the tongue to the teeth 
orpalate: © A very prettyſ/iſp.” Tat/er, No. 60. 
LYSPER, S. one who ſpeaks liſping, or 
with too frequent an application of his tongue 
to his teeth or palate. 
LIST, 8. [+ fe, F r. F. a roll, or catalogue, 


rupt. 

LITHO'MANCY, S. [from xe, and 
Kkarrun, Gr. the art of prophecy] predic- 
tion, or the art of foretelling by tones. © Li- 
*© thomancy, or divination by this ſtone. 


Brown. 


LITHONTRTPTIC, AZ dj. larlenrigripne, 


* r.] in Medicine, applied to thoſe remedies 
which 
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which are ſuppeſed to have the power of diſ- 

ſolving the ſtone in the bladder, or kidnies. 
LITHO'TOMIST, S. from Ager, and 
, Gf. ] a ſurgeon who extracts the 
by cutting or opening the bladder. 3 
 LITHO'TOMY, S. [See Licbotomiſt] the 
art or practice of cutting for the ſtone. 
, » LYTIGANT, S. I Fr. /itigans, Lat.] one 
engaged in a law-ſuit, © The caſt litigant. 


Dro. -.-* | | 

LUTIGANT, Adj. engaged in a law-ſuit. 
To LYTIGATE, .V. A. [litigatus, of li- 
tige, Lat.] to conteſt in law. 

LITIGA*TION, S. [ /irigatio, Lat.] a ſuit 

| of law. | : | b 

LITI'GIOUS, Adj. [hitigienx, Fr.] quar- 

. relſome ; wrangling 3 fond of going to law; 
diſputable; controvertible. In litigious and 
1c controverted caſes. Hooker, © ea 

LITF/GIOUSLY, Adv. in a quarrelſome 
manner ; in a manner which ſhews a fond- 

neſs of law-ſuits. 8 25 

LITI'GIOQUSNESS, S. a wrangling diſ- 

ſition; a fondneſs for debate, or law-ſuits. 

LI'TTER, S. [/itiere, Fr.] a carriage borne 
by horſes, containing a bed; the, ſtraw laid 
under animals or plants. A breed of young, 

generally applied to thoſe of ſwine, Any. 
number of things thrown careleſsly or con- 
fuſedly together. | | 

To LITTTER, V. A. to bring ſorth young, 
applied to ſwine, To cover with things in « 

_ confuſed and ſlovenly manner; to ſupply cat- 
tle with ftraw to lie on. 

LITTLE, Adj. [compar. Jeſs, ſuperlat. 
Teaft] ſmall in quantity, quality, number, dig- 
nity, or importance. 3 +] | 

LI TITLE, S. a fmall ſpace; a ſmall part 
or portion; a ſlight affair. How little gives 
« thee joy or pain.” Prior. Not much; 
ſcarce any thing. Theſe they are fitted 
4, for, and little elſe. Cbeyne. ; 

LI'TTLE, Adv. in a ſmall degree or 
quantity; not much. 1 8 

LITTLENESS, S. ſmallneſs of bulk or 
ſize; meanneſs; want of grandeur or dignity. 

LI'TURGY, S. [asT:5, public, and eh, 

Gr. a work] a form of prayers uſed in pub- 
Tic worſhip. The Engliſh liturgy was ſirſt 


* 
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ment anno 1548, the offices for the morning 
and evening prayer being then in the ſame 
form as they ſtand in at preſent, excepting 
that there was no confeſſion and abſolution ; 
the office beginning with the Lord's prayer, 
In the communion, the- ten commandments 
were omitted; the offertory was made with 
bread and wine mixed with water, and in the 
prayer for Chriſt's church militant, thanks 
were giyen to God for his wondertul grace de- 
clared in his ſaints, in the bleſſed Virgin, 
the patriarchs, prophets, apoſtles, and mar- 
byrs ; and the ſaints departed were commend: 
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Jof the croſs made 


A 
1 
* 


„„ 
ed to God's mercy and peace: to this the con- 
ſecratory prayer, now uſed, was joined as: a 
part, only with ſome words now left out, pe- 


ſtone | titioning that the bread and wine might be 


to us the 'body and blood-of Jeſus,” the be- 
loved Son, &c,. In baptiſm, beſides the form 
on the child forehead, 
another was made on his breaſt, with an ad- 
Juration of the devil to go out of him; 
after which the child was dipped three times 
in the font, if well, but otherwiſe ſprinkled. 
Beſides theſe, ſome other ceremonies are o- 


[mitted in the office for the fick, as js ſup- 


poſed, in 1551, when the form was altered 
at the ſolicitation of Calvin, . 
LI'TUUS, S. [Lat.] in Medals, the ſtaff 
324 by augurs, in the ſhape of a biſhop's cro- 
. we 
4 To LIVE, V. 2 8 with the i 
ort, as in if er gift; from /yfian or lyfipan, 
Sax. | to be 4 a Ante wheretn the e 
body are united and co- operate together; to 
paſs life in any manner with regard to habit, 
good or ill, happineſs or miſery ; to continue 
in life. Followed by <vith, to cônverſe or 
continue in the ſame houſe with another, 
Then liveevitk me.“ Shak. To be ſup- 
ported ; to feed, © Live upon vegetables,” 
Arbutbz. wo 5 
LIVE, Adj. [the i pronounced long as in 
time] quick; having life, oppoſed to dead; 
active. Burning or not extinguiſhed, ap- 
plied to fire. A ive coal.” Boyle. 
LI'VELIHOOD, S. [from lively, and Boi; 
of hade, Sax.} ſupport of life; maintenance; 
ſufficient to ſupply the, neceſſaries of life. 
LI'VELINESS, S. appearance of life, 
* Livelineſs Which the freedom of the pencil 
« makes appear.” Dryd, Vivacity; acti- 
vity ; ſprightlineſs, © Young fellows that 


have /ivelineſs and ſpirit. Locke. 


LI'VELONG, Adi. tedious ; laſting ; du- 
rable. © Haſt built thyſelf a /ivelong mon u- 
ment.“ Milt. : 

LIVELILY, or LIVELY, Adv, in a briſk, 
vigorous, and active mnaner. With a ſtrong 
reſemblance, applied to deſcription or paint- 
ing. LR, : 
LIVELY, Adj. briſk ; vigorous ; gay; 
airy ; nearly repreſenting life. A lively imi- 
<« tatron of ft.. FOR 

LIV*ER, S. one who is alive, or conti- 
nues in life; one who lives in any particular 
manner with reſpect to virtue, vice, happi- 
neſs, or miſery. In Anatomy, a large and 
pretty ſolid maſs of a dark red colour, a little 
inclined to yellow, fituated immediately un- 
der the diaphragm, partly in the right hy- 


pochondrium, and partly in the epigaſtrium': - 
its uſe is to purify the mals of blood, by ſe- 


creting the bilious humours it contains. 
LI'VER-COLOUR, S. a dark red co- 
lour « . 8 f | 


LIVER. 
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act of giving or 


has a liberty of voting for the members that 
repreſent the city in parliament, Sc. 


lacertus, Lat. 


 _ LOACH, S. [lacte, Fr.] a fiſh, of the non- 


"LOA: 


LI'VER-GROWN, Adj. having a great 
over- grown liver, 5 g 
LYVERWORT, 8. there is a very beau- 
tiful flower of this name, which is called 
hepatica in Lat, from its reſembling the lobes 
of the liver, Beſides which, there are two 
plants called /icken ; that called aſh-coloured 
ground liverwort, is reckoned a great ſpeci- 
fic for curing the bite of a mad dog, 
LIV;XRY, 8 Fr.] in Law, the 
ing poſſeſſion; a releaſe 
from a wardſhip; the writ by which poſſeſ- 
ſion is obtained; the ſtate of being kept ut 
a certain rate; cloaths given to ſervants; any 
particular dreſs, To fand at livery, applied 
to horſes, ſignifies to be kept in a public ſta- 
ble, where they are ſupplied with food, 
LIVIERYMAN, S. a ſervant who wears 
cloaths of a particular colour, which are given 
him by his maſter, In London, a citizen 
wha wears a gown at public cavalcades, and 


LIVES, S. the plural of Life. 

LFVID, Adj. | /ivide, Fr. lividus, Lat.] 
di ſcoloured with a blow; black and blue. 

LIVI DTT, S. LIVidite, Fr.] diſcoloura- 
tion, cauſed by a blow; a black and blue co- 
Jour. 

LIVING, S. ſupport; maintenance; live- 
lihood; the benefice of a clergyman. 

LIVING, Adj. [from live] in a ſtate 
7 motion or vegetation; alive; or enjoying 

ife. | 
LI'VINGLY, Adv. in a living ſlate. 

LI'VRE,S. [Fr. from libra, Lat.] a French! 
money of account, conſiſting of 20 ſols, each 
ſol containing 12 deniers. | 

LIXI'VIAL, A [from lixivium, Lat.] 
impregnated with ſalts; like a lixivium  ; 
obtained by caicining vegetables, and mix-, 
15 their aſhes with water; belonging to 
ie. 

LIXI'VIATE, or LIXTVIOUS, Adj. 
[/ixivieux, Fr.] made from burnt vegetables, 
and extracted by lotion or waſhing, ] 

LIXIVIUM, S. [Lat.] lie; water impreg- 
rated with ſalts or aſhes, | 

LIZARD, 8. A wha Fr. Juſardo, Ital. 

a ſmall creeping creature of a 
green colour, with four legs, reſembling a 
crocodile ; there are ſome in Arabia a cubit 
long. In America they are eaten by the na- 
tives of Peru, as appears by Don Juan de Ul- 
loa's travels. | | 

LL P. [legiſſaturæ doctor, Lat.] an ab- 
i, ſignifying doctor of the civil 
aw, 

LO! Interject. [/a, Sax.] look! ſee! be- 
hold“ — 


8 


q 


tDirous kind, with only one fin on the back, 
Wat breeds in little and clear brooks or rills; 


LOA 


it grows not above a finger long, and is of a 
thickneſs proportionable to its length; and its 
mouth, like the barbel's, is under its noſe. 
LOAD, S. [lade, blade, Sax.] a burthen; 
a freight, or lading ; as much weight as any 
perſon or animal can bear. Figuratively, any 
thing that depreſſes, applied to the mind. 
To LOAD, V. A. to put goods on board a 
ſhip ; or burthen on a man, or a beaſt of car 
riage, Figuratively, to encumber or embarraſs, 
To charge, applied to a gun, or other fire-arms. - 
To make grievous. 
LO*ADER, S. a perſon who puts the freight 
on board a ſhip, or a burthen on a man, beuſt, 
or in a carriage. N 
LO*ADSMAN, S. [from lden, Sax. ] a pi- 
lot, or a perſon that conducts into, and out of, 
harbours. | y ; 
LO*ADSTAR, = JR properly, as writ- 
ten by Mandeville, {dear ; from læden, Sax. 
to lead] the pole ſtar, ſo called from its lead- 
ing and guiding manner, 
LO*ADSTONE, S. [properly lodeſtone, or 
loading -ſtone; from laden, Sax. to lead, and 
ſtone, on account of its guiding or directing 
mariners by the needle, which points, when 
touched with it, towards the north] the 
magnet; a peculiar rich iron ore, found 
in large maſſes, of a deep iron grey, when 
freſh broken, and often tinged with a brown- 


iſh or reddiſh colour: it is very heavy, and is 


remarkable for attracting iron, and giving 
it an inclination or direction towards the 
north, | * 8 
LOAF, S. [plural Iaaves; laf, Sax. ] a maſs 
of bread baked: it is diſtinguiſhed from a cake 
by its thickneſs. Any maſs inte which a body 
is wrought; but in this ſenſe it is uſed ad- 
jeQively, © As a piece of loaf ſugan 
Mort. | . 
LOAM, S. im, laam, Sax, lem, Belg. ] the 
common earch, confi:iing of clay with a 
mixture of ſand in it: the black earth called 
mould; a reddiſh* earth uſed in making 
tricks; a kind of mortar made of the beſt 
earth, by tempering it with water, ſtraw, . 
Fe. f 
To LOAM, V. A. to ſmear with loam, 
marl, or clay; to cover with clay. | 
LOAMY, Adj. marley, or clayey. 
LOAN, S. [/zun, Goth. blen, Sax. ] any 
thing lent; the intereſt, premium, or conſi- 
deration for money lent; any thing given to 
another on condition of his returning it at a 
certain time. 5 ä 
To LOATH, V. A. to look on with grea 
diſguſt or abhorrence; to ſee food with nau- 
ſecuſneſs or ſqueamiſhneſs. | 
LO*'ATHER, S. one who conſiders any 
thing with abhorrence. — — 
LO'ATHFUL, Adi. full of abhorrence or 
hating ; abhorred or tated, © Loathful tn.“ 
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likewiſe to the tip of the ear. 


which when caught is blackiſh, but when 
boiled is red: a low cant word for a foot ſol- 


with reſpect to place; the act of placing; the 


compoſition of a middle gonſiſtence between a 
ſyrup and a ſoft electuary, uſed in diſeaſes of 
- the Jungs. 


gates, to ſwell and increaſe the natural depth 


| LOC 
LO/ATHINGLY, Adv. in a manner that 
teſtifies abhorrence or hatred, 
LO'ATHNESS, S. unwillingneſs; reluc- 
tance ; diſlike. | 
LO*"ATHSOME, Adj. abhorred; deteſted ; 
cauſing ſktiety, diſguſt, or nauſeouſneſs. 

LOAVES, S. the plural of Leaf. 
LOB, S. [appe, Tept. ] an heavy, dull, or 
Kupid perſon. Lob s-pound, a priſon ; the 
Nocksz or a place of confinement. 
To LOB, V. A. [from the ſubſtantive] to 
let fall in a clowniſh manner. Lob down 
« their heads. Shak MH 
LO'BBY, S. [/aube, Teut. ] a porch or open- 
ing before'a room. | 5 
LOBE, S. Fr. from xe, Gr.] a diviſion, 
or diſtinct part: uſually applied to the two 
parts. into which the lungs are divided, and 


LO'ESTER, S. [/oppeftre, Fr.] a ſhell-fiſn, 


dier. | 

LO*'BULE, S. [adjminutive of lobe] a ſmall 
lobe. 

LOCAL, Adj. [Fr. from lacus, Lat.] hav- 
ing the properties of a place; relating to 
place; being in a particular place; confined 
or appropriated to any particular place. 

. LOCA'LITY, S. exiſtence in place; rela- 
tion of place or diſtance, | 

LO'CALLY, Adv. with reſpect to place. 

LOCATION, S. [heatio, Lat.] ſituation 


ſtate of being placed. 
LOCH, S. [Scot. xey:2, Gr.] a lake. 
& A lake or loch. Chene, In Medicine, a 


LO'CHIA, S, Lat. Dux, Gr.] the eva- 
cuations conſequent on a delivery. 

LOCK, S. [loc, Sax. luco, lochetto, Ital.] 
an inſtrument with ſprings and bolts, uſed 
for the ſecurity of doors, drawers, &c, The 
part of a gun by which fire is ſtruck; a 
quantity of hair or wool hanging together ; 
a tuft or ſmall quantity of hay. Smclling 
© to @ lock of hay.” Addiſ. Ina river, a 
place where the waters are confined by flood- 


and force of the ſtream, in order to render it 
navigable, A place where thieves carry or 
hide ſtolen goods; an hoſpital, where none 
but perſons affected with the venereal diſ- 
eaſe are admitted, 8 

To LOCK, V. A. to ſhut or faſten a door, 
Sc. by turning the key round in a lock. 
To lick up, to ſhut up, or confine. To cloſe, 

LOCKE, (Joux) was born at Wrington, 
ſeven miles from Briftol, in 1632. His fath: r 
belonged to the law, and was ſteward or court- 


LOC 
was ſent by him to Weſtminfter-ſchoo!, and 
was removed from thence in 1651 to Chrift. 
church, Oxon, where he was a ſtudent, His 
peculiar ſtudy was phy ſic, in which he made 
no ſmall progreſs, as appears ſrom the dedi- 
cation of the great Sydenham to his Obſerwa- 
tiones Medica, To enumerate the public em- 
ploys he was honoured with, and diſcharged 
with no ſmall praiſe, would be to reflect fame 
upon him from a quarter, whence perſons of 
leſs genius might expect it. For if we con- 
ſider che great ſervice he has done to philoſo- 
phy and religion, by ſubverting the babel of 
ſchool learning, overthrowing the ſyſtem of 
Ariſtotle, which was for ſeveral ages looked 
on as the ſtandard of truth, and his intro- 
ducing ſuch a Ron in its ſtead, as contri- 
butes to the enlarging our minds, the diſco- 
vering of truth, and the improving of reaſon 
to its utmoſt extent, we muſt look on him as 
a wonder, or at leaſt a glory, not only to his 
own country, but likewiſe to his ſpecies. His 
life was not leſs amiable than his writings ; 
his converſation being eaſy and facetious : he 
won the love of thoſe that knew him by his 
probity, and was always ſafe from the at- 
tacks, either of falſehood or a flattereſ,, His 
complaifance was free from ſervility ; his 
behaviour ſuch as beſpoks a perſon of great 
experience, and as great humanity, on which 
account, he gained the reſpect of his inferi- 
ors, the eſteem of his equals, and the con- 
fidence of his ſuperiors. His temper was 
ſomething choleric, hut ſoon pacified; 
and if he retained any reſentment, it 
was againſt himſelf, for having given way 
to a paſſion, which, he ſaid, might do a great 
dea} of harm, but never did any good. His 
regard for religion was great and fincere, and 
that for the Chriſtian diſpenſation higher 
than ſome of his adverſaries will perhaps al- 


low. His death, which he faw approaching 


through the viſtoes of ſeveral years, gave him 
no trouble; for his thoughts and ſtudies, in 
his latter days, were employed purely in pre- 
aring for it, BS 6 
LO'CKER, S. any thing that is faſtened 
with a lock; a drawer, : 
LO'CKRAN, S. a kind of ranunculus, 
LOCOMO'TION, S. [from locus, Lat. and 
metio Lat.] the power or action of changing 
place. © All progreſſion or animal lecomotion. 
Brown. 
LOCOMO'TIVE, Adj. [from locus, Lat. 
and mower, Lat.] changing place; having the 
power of moving from one place to another. 
LO'CULAMENT, S. [Hhculum, Lat.] in 
Botany, a little diſtin& cell or partition in tne 
ſeed veſſels of plants. 
, LO*CUST, S. [cu, Lat.] an animal 
ſomewhat reſembling a graſshopper, but con- 
ſiderably larger, and of a browniſh colour, 
very deſtructive to vegetables, moving in herds 
„5 Which 
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which are headed by a particular one of the 
ſpecies, and thereſore not inelegantly compar- 
ed to an army. According to the Scriptures, 
they are very numerous in the eaſt; and Dr. 
Pocock informs us, in his travels into Egypt, 
that they are eaten by the natives of thoſe parts. 

To LODGE, V. A. {togian, Sax. lager, Fr. ] 
to ſupply with a houſe to dwell in for a cer- 


tain time; to afford dwelling, or admit a per- 


ſon to lie or dwell in the ſame houſe, Figu- 
ratively, to place, fix, or plant. © Ideas that 
&« are /odged in the memory.“ Locle. To take 
up refidence for a night. 

LODGE, S. a ſmall houſe in a park or fo- 
reſt; any ſmall houſe or habitation, ** A por- 

LO'DGEMENT, S. [/egiment, Fr.] accu- 
mulation, or the act of putting in a certain place. 
In Fortification, an encampment made by an 
army; the poſſeſſion of an'enemy's works. 

LO'DGER, S. one who lives in an apart- 
ment hired in the houſe of another ; one 
that reſides any where, | 

LO'DGING, S. rooms hired in the houſe 
of another; a place of reſidence ; a place to 
lie in; harbour or covert. | 

LOFT, S. {/oft, left, Brit.] a floor; the 
higheft floor in a houſe; rooms in the higheſt 
part of a building. 

LO'FTILY, Adv. [from /efty] on high; 
in a place at a diſtance from the ground up- 
wards. Figuratively, in a proud, haughty 
manner; ſublimely. 

LOFTINESS, S. height or diſtance from 
the ground upwards; elevation; ſublimity ; 
pride or haughtineſs. 3 

.LO'FTY, Adj. [from {ft or lift] high; at 
adiſtance from the ground ; ſituated on high; 
ſublime z elevated; proud; haughty. 

LOG, S. [from legge, Belg.] a ſhapeleſs 
bulky piece of wood. Figuratively, a ſluggiſh, 
inactive perſon. An Hebrew meaſure, five- 
ſixths of a pint. A lag of oil.“ Lev. xiv. 
10. In Navigation, a ſmall piece of timber of 
a triangular form, having lead at one end, to 
make it ſwim upright in the water, and a 
line fixed to the other with knots at about 
forty-two feet diſtance from each other: its 
ule is to keep account, and make an eſti- 
mate of a ſhip's way, by obſerving the length 
of line unwound in half a minute's time, the 
ſhip ſailing the ſame number of miles in an 
hour, as the knots which are run out in half 
a minute. | 

_ LO'GARIMTHS, S. [hgarithne, Fr. from 
A:yo5 and apiucs, Gr.] certain artificial num- 
bers proceeding in arithmetical progreſſion, cor- 


E 


reſponding to as many others proceeding in geo-p 


metrical proportion, and fo fitted to the natural 
numbers, that if any two natural numbers are 
multiplied and divided by one another, the cor- 
reſpondent numbers anſwer all thoſeconc!ufions 
by addit ion or ſubſtraction. They were invented 


LON 


Le Napier, lord Marcheſon, a Scotch baron, and 
atterwards completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian 
profeſſor at Oxtord. | 

LO*GGERHEAD,S. [ from legge, Belg. and 
head] a perſon that is ſtupid, and of flow 
apprehenſion ; a blockhead. Three or four 
* loggerheads.” Shak. To 3 to lopgerheads, 


out weapons. 


low of underſtanding. © Your loggerbeaded 
and unpoliſhed groom.” Shak. 

LO'GID, S. [!c2ique, Fr. logica, Lat.] the 
art of uſing reaſon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it to others; 


a particular method of reaſoning. © By a 


logic that left no man any thing that he 
* might call his own.” Clarend. | 
LO*GICAL, Adj. belonging to, or taught 
in logic; ſkilled in, or furniſhed with logic. 


LO'GICALLY, Adv. reaſonably ; accord- 
ing to the rules of logic. | 


a profeſſor of logic; a perſon verled or ſkilled 
in logic. ; 
LO'GIST, S. [logifia, Lat. > che, Gr.] one 
{killed in computations and arithmetic, 
LOGT'STIC, Adj, [See Logif] in Arith- 
metic, applied to the doctrine of ſexageſimal 
fractions, uſed by aftronomers before the in- 
vention of logarithms. A curve, ſo called from 
its properties and uſes in conſtructing and ex- 
plaining the nature of logarithms, 
LO'G-LINE, S. [See Leg] in Navigation, 
a ſmall line, faſtened to a piece of board, and 
having knots at certain diſtances, by which a 
ſhip's way is reckoned, 

LO'GWOOD, S. [looghe, Belg.] a wood of 
a very denſe and firm texture, brought to us 
in thick and very large blocks or logs, and is 
the heart of the tree that produces it. . It 1s 
very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep 
ſtrong red colour; has been long known to 
the dyers, who uſe it in colouring blue and 
black, and lately has been introduced into me- 
dicine, wherein it is found to be aſtringent. 
LOIN, S. [pronounced line, from /koyn, 
Brit.] the back of an animal as carved by a 
butcher. In Anatomy, the lower part of the 
ſpine of the back. 

To LOYTER, V. N. [{teran, Belg.] to 
linger; to make uſe of idle and lazy delays. 
LOTTERER, S. one who paſſes his time 
in idleneſs; one who is ſluggiſh and dilatory. 
To LOLL, V. N. to lean in any idle or lazy 
manner againſt any thing. To hang out, ap- 
lied to the tongue of a beaſt. | 

LON”DON, S. a city and county of itſelf, 
in Middleſex; the ſee of a biſhop, and the ca- 
pital of Great-Britain, and gf all the Britiſh 
dominions, It is the royal reſidence, and is ſi- 
tuated moſily on the N, bank of the river 
X 2 | | Thames; 
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or go to laggerheads, is to ſcuiſie or fight with- 
LOGGERHE'ADED, Adj. dull ; ſtupid; - 


* A clear and logical head,” Spef. No. 281, 


LOGTCIAN, S. [/egicien, Fr, lagicus, Lat.] 


— 


LON LON 


Thames ; part of it, namely, the borough of have happened within theſe few years frem 


Southwark, a dependency of the city of Lon- | too much crowding, The number of inha- 


don, being in Surry, and on the S. banks of | bitants have been variouſly gueſſed at: Mait- 


the ſaid river; but London and Southwark | land, in 1739, computes, that within the 
communicate with each other by means of a| walls and bars of the city are 725,903 ; but 
bridge of hewn None, conſiſting of 19 arches, | Sir William Petty, at his laſt computation, 
which was 33 years in building, and finiſhed in | ſuppoſed it to contain a million; though in 
T2c9 z and about a mile farther up the river is this he takes in a greater eompaſs ſure than 
another bridge lately built, ſuppoſed to be one Maitland. And in the large circuit above- 


of the fineſt in the world, and called Weftmin- | mentioned, ſays the author of the Tour, it- 


fter-bridge, Within the city walls, and its an- may be reaſonably concluded there are about 
cient bars and gates, it takes in but a narrow | 1,500,000 ſouls, This city is under excel- 
compaſs : but if, in the general acceptation of | lent. regulations, particularly with regard to 
Eondon, we take in all that vaſtmats of build» | beggars, lights, pavements, Cc. It is go- 
ings, reaching from Blackwall in the E. to} verned by a lord mayor, twenty-five alder- 
Tothill-fields in the W. from Southwark S. | men, two ſheriffs, the recorder, and com- 
do Iſlington N. and from Peterborough-houſe mon- council; their juriſdiftion being con- 
on the bank - ſide at Weſtminſter to Caven- | fined to the city and its liberties, as alſo to 
diſh-ſquare, and even to Marybone, and all | Southwark. They are conſervators of the 
the new buildings by and beyond Groſvenor river Thames, from Stanes- bridge in Surry 
and Hanover ſquares to the Brentford raad and Middleſex to the river Medway in Kent; 


one way, to the Acton road another; a pro- and ſome ſay up to Rocheſter-bridge, The 


digy all this, of ſuch buildings as nothing | government of the out- parts is by juſtices and 


in the world does, or ever did ſurpaſs, except the ſheriffs of London, who are likewiſe 


it was old Rome in Trajan's time, when the ſheriffs of Middleſex, What adds moſt to the 
walls of that city were ſaid to be fifty miles, affluence and ſplendor of this great city, is 


in circuit, and the number of its inhabitants its commodious ort, though near forty miles 


6,800,000, The figure of London is very ir- from the main ſea; whither many thouſand 
regular, being ſtretehed out in buildings at, ſhips of burthen annually reſort from all parts 
the pleaſure of every, uncertaker, for conve- of the world: and thoſe of moderate bulk 
niency of trade, or otherwiſe: whereas can come up as far as London-bridge, though 
Rome was round, with very few irregulari-, the very largeſt are ſtill lower dewn in the 
ties. Its form, however, including the city, river; while large barges and weſt-country 


of Weſtminſter and borough of Southwark, boats can go through bridge, and a great di- 


is nearly oblong, being about five miles in, ſtance up the Thames, carrying goods of all 
length from W. to E. if meaſured in a di- kinds to and from the metropolis ; which 
rect line from Hyde-park-corner to the end will be ſtill more commodious when the mid- 
of Limehouſe ; axd upwards of fix, if the 
ftreets be followed, or from Limehouſe to the being finiſhed. London is reckoned to have 
end of Tothill-ſtreet in Weſtminſter, ſeven j two thirds of the whole trade in England. 
miles and a half, London, including the The ſtrength of this city, having no fort of 
buildings on both ſides the water, is in ſome fortifications, unleſs we reckon the Tower of 
places three miles broad from 8. to N. as; London as its citadel, confiſts in the number 


from St. George's in Southwark to Shore- | of its inhabitants, who are commonly com- 


ditch in Middleſex; or two miles, as from 8 to be one ſeventh of all the people in 
Peterborough-houſe to Montague-houſe in; England, and one eighth of the whole in 


Great Ruſlſel- ſtreet; and in ſome places not Great Britain. The town is well ſupplied 


half a mile, as in Wapping, and leſs in Ro- with water from the Thames, the New River 
therhith. Several villages, formerly ſtanding brought from Ware in Hertfordſhire, and the 
at a great diſtance, are now joined to the; ſprings at Hampſtead, London annually con- 
freets by continued buildings; and more | ſumes above 700,000 ſheep and lambs, and 
making haſte to meet in like manner, as at | 100,000 head of cattle, befides a vaſt number 
Deptford, Iſlington, Mile-End, and Newing- of hogs, pigs, poultry of all kinds, Sr. &c. 
ton-Butts, in Surry, But an act of parlia- In the ftreets ply daily about 800 hackney- 
ment, obtained by the city of London, in| coaches, beſides a great number of ſedan 
1760, for widening its paſſages, pulling down | chairs. The penny-poſt, for carrying of let- 
its crowded gates, and laying it more open in| ters, or ſmajl paper parcels within the bills 


many places, wilt probably put a ſtop to the | of mortality, or ten miles round London 


rapid progreſs of buildings in the extreme | every way, is a great conveniency. Here is a 
parts of the town: ſince the city will be | royal ſociety, founded by king Charles II. 
then as healthy to live in as any of the out- who hold their meetings under a preſident at 
Mirts, and equally commodious; and be not | their houſe in Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet, 


fo liable to ſuch'dreadſul conflagrations as where is an obſervatory, library, and mu- 


ſæ um: 


* 


dle arches are widened; a work now near 


eum: and in 731 4 ſociety of antiquaries 


cious ſtructure, finiſhed in 1957, and ca 
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Lon 


obtained a charter. The public places far a- 


muſement in this city are numerous; as in | 


ſummer, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and Mary- 
done: gardens 3 25 3 - James's and Hyde- 
parks, with a great variety of others of leſs 
note: and in winter are plays, aperas, balls, 
concerts, &c, London conſiſts of ſeventy-two 
companies, each. of which has.a maſter and 
wardens, or aſſiſtants, annually choſen, The 


city is divided into twenty- ix wards, and} 


over each prefides an alderman, who has his 
deputy 3 and out of the court of aldermen is 
annually choſen a lord mayor, who reſides, 


during his mayoralty, in an elegant and ſ. 
uring yo * 


the Manſion-houſe: but its not having yet a 
ſufficient opening round it, great part of its 
beauty is loſt to the eye. London ſends four 
members to parhament; and lies about 320 
miles S. of Edinburgh, 202 N. W. of Paris, 
126 W. of Amſterd y $20 S. W. of Co- 
penhagen, 613 N. W. of Vienna, 264 8. E. 
of Dublin, 805 N. E. of Madrid, 841 N. 
W. of Rome, and 1389 N. W. of Conſtan- 
tinople, lat. 51 deg. 32 min. N. and under 
the firſt meridian of our Engliſh maps. 
.LONE, Adj. Icontracted from alone] ſo- 
| Htary, or without inhabitants; by one's ſelf, 
or without company. - 
LONELINESS, S. [from lozely] want 
of inhabitants or buildings ; want of com- 


any. ; 
l LO/NELY, Adj. without any inhabitants 
or buildings; ſolitary. 

LO'NENESS, S. ſoktude; a place un- 
frequented, and void of buildings. 


L OO 


deſire earneſtly, to wiſh for with a continued 
and ardent deſire. ü | 
LONGANUMITY, 8. [ [/nganimite, Fr. 
langanimitas, Lat} a diſpoſition of the 
mind which conſiſts in bearing offences with 
patience. | 
LONG BOAT, 8, the largeſt boat be- 
longing to a ſhip. 
& 6 Lengævus, Lat.] length 
iſe. 
LONGIMA'NOUS, Adj. [/onguemain, Fr. 
longimanus, Lat.] long handed ; having long 
hands, ora long reach;” N 4 | 
LONGI'METRY, 8. longemijrie, Fr. 
the art of meaſuring 21 Bas , 
LONCGINGLY, Adv, with inceſſant 
wiſhes and ardent defires, 
ILO NGISH, Adj. ſomewhat long. 
| LONGITUDE, s. [Fr. from ng irucb, 
Lat.] in its primary ſignification, length. In 
Aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar from the 
firſt point Aries, In Geography, the diftancs/ 
of a place from ſome of the firft meridians. 
In Navigation, the diftance of a ſhip or place, ' 
either caſt or weſt from each other. The 
finding the longirude at ſea, has perplexed the 
mathematicians of all ages, and the parlia- 
ment has promiſed a conſiderable reward for 
the invention. - 
LONGITU'DINAL, Adj. Fr.] meaſured 
by the length ; lengthwiſe. | 
LO'NGSOME, Adj. tedious. Weariſome 
on account of its length, applied to time, 
\ LO'NG-SUFFERING, 8. patience un- 
der offences ; clemency. 
LO'NGWAYS, or LO'NGWISE, Adv, 
in the direction of the length; length- 


LO'NESOME, Adi. untrequented; void wiſe. 


of company, inhabitants, or buildings; dif-} 


mal, 

LONG, Adv. [long, Sax. and Fr. longus, 
Lat.] with ſome continuance, applied to 
time; dilatory. Death will not be long a 
„ caming.“ Accleſ. xiv. 12, Of great extent 
in length; reaching to a great diſtance. 
LONG, Adj. to a great length or ſpace. 
For ſome time, or a great while, applied to 
time. In the comparative, langer, it implies 
a greater ſpace, or more time; and in the 
fuperlative, /ngef, the greateſt ſpace or moſt 
time, © Thoſe who have the longeſt had iſ- 
* fue.” Locke, Aſter rt, it implies ſoon. 
Mot long after there aroſe.“ A&s xxvi. 14. 
Followed by age, at ſome period of time far 
diſtant. © Spread long agu. Tillacſ. All along, 


or throughout when followed by a ſubſtan- 
tive. © Singeth all nigbt lang.”” Shak. 
LONG, S. [from gala, Sex.] by the 
fault 3 by the failure. © All this coyl is long 
Jof you.“ Shak. This word, though much 
diſuſed, is purely Engliſh. 
Ta LONG, V. N. [gelangen, Teut.] to 


LO NGWINDED, Adj. longbreathed; 
tedious. | | 
++ LOO, 8. Geda Belg. becauſe the odds 
are ſo great, that a perſon looſes] a game of 
cards, wherein the knave of clubs ĩs reekoned 
the higheſt, and ſecures ſucceſs to the perſon 
who has it. : 32 

LO'OBILY, Adv. [from hoky] auk- 
pward ; clumſy ; clowniſh. | 

LO'QBY, S. [labe, Brit.] a clumfy 
clown. | . 
I.OOF, S. [ufar, Sar. ] the part of a ſhip 
aloft, which lies before the cheſs- trees. | 
To LOOF, V. A. to bring the ſhip cloſe 
to a wind. 

To LOOK, V. N. [can, Sax. luggen, 
Belg.] to direct the * towards any ob- 
ject; to ſeem, or carry an air, mien ur ap- 
pearance. Looks very ſullen. Burnet. To 
hot after, to attend to; to take care of. To 
look for, to expect. Ta hot into, to examine; 
to ſift; to inſpect cloſely,gor obſerve nar- 
rowly, Uſed with on, to reſpect, regard, 
efteem, conſider, view, or think. I 2 


Loo 


te % Virgil as a fuccin, majeſtic writer.“ 


Dryd. To look out, to ſearch or ſeelc; to be 
on the watch. Bound to cok out ſharp.” 
' Collier. | OE 
I. OO, Inter}. I ptoperly the imperative 
of the verb, and ſometimes expteſſed by, 

look ye] behold; ſee, look, obſerve. 


LOOK, S. air of the face, or caſt of the |. ; 
of trees,  Figuratively, to cut off a part from 


countenance; the act of looking or ſeeing z 
the act of directing the eye towards. 
LOOK ER, S. a ſpectator; a beholder, 

| Looker on, an idle or unconcerned ſpectator. 
LO'OKING-GLASS, S. a glaſs which 
repreſents the form of a perſon by reflection. 
LOOM, S. a frame in which manufactures 


To LOOM, v. N. [leoman, Sax.] at ſea, 
to appear. - 

LOON, S, a ſorry fellow ; a ſcoundrel, 

LOOP, S. [pen, Belg.] a thread or 
twiſt, &c. doubled in ſuch a manner, that a 
firing or lace may be drawn through it. 

LO'OPED, Adj. full of holes reſembling 
loops. © Your looped and window'd ragged- 
„ neſs.” Shak. | 5 

LO'OPHOLE, S. an aperture in a loop; 
a hole to give paſſage. Figuratively, any ſhitt 
or evaſion. N 

LO OPHOLED, Adi. full of holes, open- 
ings, or void ſpaces. This uneaſy loopbol d 
« jail,” Hudib. 

To LOOSE, v. A. [leſan, Sax. ] to un- 
bind or untie any thing faſtened; to relax, 
applĩed to the joints. To free from any obli- 
gation; to let go. : 

. LOOSE, Adj. unbound ; untied; not re- 
ſtrained, tight, or Confined, ©* A hoſe robe. 
Wanton or not reſtrained by m_ ae, of 
modeſty." © Lodſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes. 

Do Biffle, applied to ſtile, Diſengaged 
from any obligation; uſed with from and 
ſometimes f. Looſe of my vow."" Addif. 
To break looſe, to get rid of any reſtraint by 
farce. 1 8 

LOOSE, S. liberty; freedom from any 
conſtraint; indulgence, uſed with give. 


& Give a hoſe to ſorrow.” Audi. Ai. 5. 


' LO'OSELY, Adv. in a manner that is 
not faſt or firm, applied to any thing tied, 
Without any union or connection. Exift 
e fooſely and ſeparately. Norris, Irregularly, 
or not reſtrained by the rules of chaſtity or 
virtue. Living .  Cambd, 

To LO'OSEN, V. N. to undo any thing 
that is tied; to be made leſs compact or co- 
herent. © By /o:ſening the earth,” Bac. To 
ſeparate or divide; to free from reſtraint, or 
ter at liberty. It Jooſens his hands,” Dryd. 
To remove any obſtruction in going to ſtool; 
to cure of coſtiveneſs. + 536 

- LOO'SENESS, S. the ftate of the things 
which are moveable, and deprived of their 


firmneſs or fixedneſs, A diſpoſition of! LO'RDSHIP, S. dominion; power; ſeig- 


10 


principle of law, charity, morality, or reli- 
sion, applied to the manners. In Phyfic, a 
habit of body wherein a perſon is obliged to 
go often to ſtool, | | 
LO'OVER, S. an opthing for the ſmo 
to go out at the roof of an houſe. _  - 
To LOP, V. A. to cut off the branches 


any thing, 
LOP, S. that which is cut from trees; a 
flea, from loppa, Swed. or hup, Scot. 
; LO'PPER, S. one that cuts branches from 
recs, 7 N . j 
LOQUA'CIOUS, Adj. [hguax,; loguacir 
Lat.] full of talk; talking . z 3 
ing, or vocal; blabbing. ; ; 
LOQUA'CITY, S. the quality of talking 
to exceſs, 4 | 


bread, alluding to the hoſpitality of our an- 


| cient nobles ; it was afterwards written 14. 


ford, and thence contracted into lord, from 
bla,, Sax. a loaf of bread, and ford, Sax. to 
ſupply] a perſon inveſted with ſovereign 
power overothers ; maſter, ©* But now I was 
* lord---of this fair manſion.” Shak, A ty-- 
rant, or one who exerts his power to the dif. 


of honour given to thoſe that are noble either 
by birth or creation, and inveſted with the 


plied t» all ſons of a duke or marquis, the 
eldeſt ſon of an earl, perſons in honourable 
offices, and to one that has a fee, and con- 
ſequently cam claim homage of his tenants, 
In Scripture, it is peculiarly applied to God, 
and ſeems to be a tranſlation of ſehovah, the 
incommunicable name of God. Then ſhall 
* the Lord be my God. Gen, xxviii. 31. In 
the New Teftament it is likewiſe given to 
Chriſt, who is coequal with the Father as 
touching his godhead. How then did Da- 
* vid call him Lord.” Mate. xxii. 43, and 
45. John xx, 28. In this ſenſe lik-wiſe, the 
word is applied to the Holy Ghoſt, 2 The. 


To LORD, V. N. to exerciſe unbounded 


uſed with over, » | 
LO'RDING, S. a lord: uſed in con- 
tempt. To lerdings proud I tune my lays.” 
„ 5 AK 8 CLP 
LO*RDLING, S. [from lord, and ing, 
a diminutive termination} a little, diminu- 
tive, or contemptible lord. From lordlings 
“ ſprung l' Swift. Wy 
LO*RDLINESS, S. dignity ; high ſtation. 
Figuratively, pride or haughtineſs. 

LO RDLV, Adj. becoming a lord, in a 
good ſenſe, Proud, haughty,- imperious, in-. 
ſolent, in a bad ſenſe, | 


niory 3 


mind, or a conduct not reſtrained by any 


LORD, S. [from Mlaford, Sax. a giver of 


treſs of thoſe that are ſubje& to him; a title 


dignity of a baron: by courteſy, it is ap- 


authority or power. To behave like a tyrant, 


go a Ls» 


medicine compound 


LOU 


niory; domain; a title of honour given to a 


baron; a complimental addreſs to a judge, 


and ſome other perfons in office, 

LORE, S. [/are, Sax, from leran, Sax.] 
a leflon ; doctrine, or inſtruction. The 
&« will----heard not her lore. Par. Left, 


To LORICATE, v. A. [hrica, Lat.] 


to plate over. Nature hath Joricated or 
6“ plaiſtered over.” Ray, © 
O'RIOT, S. a kind of bird. 

To LOSE, V.N. 2 and paſhve ff. 
This word is diſtinguiſhed by its aer 
ation from loſe, though boch © 
ſounded as if ſpelt- with a double 09 : it is de- 
rived from leoſon, Sax. ] to ſuffer the want of 
any thing a perſon was poſſeſſed of before; to 
miſlay or have any thing gone, ſo as it can- 
not be found again, Uſed with the reciprocal 
pronouns himſelf, &c. to bewiider ; to be em- 
barrafled in an inextricable manner, © Where- 
&* in the mind loſes itſelf.” Locke, To poſſeſs 
no longer, oppoſed to retain. They {ft 
« their trade of the woollen manufactory.“ 
Craunt. To miſs z to be unable to recover. 
« Many more are Ie than killed. Clarend. 
Neuterly, to be beaten at any game ox conteſt, 
oppoſed to win. — 


4 


" LO'SEABLE, Adj. ſubje&t kei * 
. Ce 'T 


verably taken away. 


LO'SER, 8. one that is geg of any 
thing he was in poſſeſſiom o, , ident, 
fraud, gaming, or miſlaying'; ongthar-ſells 


* 


» 
= 
3 


for leſs than he buys. 
LOSS, a diminution-.of & 


* 


* 


* 


1 
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LO U 
noiſy ; ſtriking the drum of the ear with great 
force ; clamorous; turbulent, | | 
I. OU“ DLV, Adv. with a great noiſe; 
with a great exaltation of voice ; in a cla- 
morous or turbulent manner. 
LOU'DNESS, 8. that quality of 

which makes it to be heard at a great diſ- 
tance, and to ſtrike the drum of the ear 
with you 8 ES 
To LOVE, V. A. [lufan, Sax. Beven, 
Belg. ] to regard with Lis defire and af- 
fection; to be pleaſed with; to be fond 


them are } of. 


LOVE, 8. I Sax, Iieve, Teut.] the 
ardent defire of an object whick ſeems ami- 
able; that paſffion which is excited at the 
ſight of any object that appears amiable and 
defireable ; it is divided into two fpecies, wiz. 
the love of friendſhip, and of defire, the one 
betwixt friends, the other between lovers. 
When applied to the affection we ſhould 
have towards our Creator, it is the whole 
man exerted in one deſire. Figuratively, a 
lover; an object of love; a kind of thin filk, 
of a black colour, uſed for borders on gar- 


ments during a perſon's wearing mourn- 


ing. 5 1 
 LO'VE-KNOT, S. afigure made of many 
twiſtings and circumvolutions, to denote the 
inextricable ardour of a perſon's affectiom. 

- LO'VELINESS, S. qualities of mind or 
body which excite love, c 
LO VELV, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
excite love. 7 Re 


„ Farr mi. LOVELY, Adj. fitted to excite love. 


laying ſo as not to be-able to find? „ and | 
by ſelling for leſs than prime gots any detri- 


ment ſuſtained; throwing away... 

LOST, Part. and Adi. [fem bſe} not to 
be found; not to be perceived. Half in va- 
&« pours loft.” Dryd. 3 "OE 

LOT, S. [Blatt, Goth. blot, Blythe, Sax.] 
a die, or any thing uſed in determining 2 
chance ; a condition or chance, determined 
by lot; condition, circumſtance, or ſtate, aſ- 
ſigned by Providence ; a portion or parcel of 
goods; the proportion of taxes aſſeſſed a per- 
2 by the proper officers, © To pay ſcot and 

"he" 
ing. 
2 a 


LOTH, Adj. unwilling ; d 
LO*TION, S. [ Er. from 
of aqueous liquids, 
and yſed to waſh any part with. 
LO'TTERY, S. [Fr. from fr] a kind 
of public game at hazard, fet on foot by au- 


thority, in order to raife money for the ſtate, 
conſiſting of a number of blanks and prizes, 


| Which are determined by tickets put in two 


oppoſite wheels, and drawn by different per- 
ſons, one of which contains all the num- 
bers, and the other all the blanks and 
Prizes. SR: * K 


' LOUD, Adj. Il ad, Sar. 9d; kes 
; | - #- 1 


U 


LO VER, 8. one who has an ardent affec- 
tion for one of another ſex; a friend; one 
* em any thing. f : 
 LO'VESICK, Adj. languiſhing with love. 

_LO'VESOME, Adj. lovely; ſo as to ex- 
eire love. © Or beautiful or /oveſoms can ap- 
„ pear. Dryd. 

LO'VE-SUIT, S. courtſhip ; or the ad- 
dreſſes of a perion to one whom he loves, 
in order to gain her affection. © His love- 
'< fir hath been to me---as fearful as a 
c fiege.”” Shak, 

LOU'GH, S. [hch, Iriſh, ob, Sax.] a 
lake; a large inland ſtanding water; a long 
bay or part of the ſea that runs up a great 
way into the land. See Lach. | 

LOVING, Part. kind; affectionate ; 
expreſſing kindneſs and aſfection. Loving 
« words. Eftb. xv. 8. 

LOVING-KINDNESS, S. tenderneſs ; 

LOV'INGLY, - Adv. in a manner that 
thews great love, kindneſs, and affection. 
| LOUIS D'OR, S. [Fr. pronounced los- 
dare] a golden coin in France, valued at 
ſeventeen ſhillings. | 
| To LOUNGE, V. A. [ lunderen, Belg. 
le tems, Fr.] to loiter, or go abuut without 
= NF _ engaging 


_ E 
3 tt. FT 


II. Jus, Sax. ] a ſmall inf 


mean, aukward, ſtupid, and clownith tel- 


| a 6 CAS 
5 — * 8 rn W * 1 


I. O 
engaging in any employ; to live in an idle 
and Jazy manner. e 5 

- LOU'NGER,, S. an idler, © 
LOUSE, S. [plural lice; lat, plural, Jy, 
et which breeds on 
the bodies of men or animals, and are df dif- 
ferent ſpecies: the head louſe is generally 
\Nuggiſh, that of the body more tranſparent, 
and more nimble. This name is likewiſe ap- 
plied to animals that reſemble the former; 
hence we make uſe of the words, book-lite, 
ood-lice, &c. | 


% 


To LOUSE, v. A. [this word is diſtin- 


_ guiſhed from the ſubſtantive by pronouncing 
the 5 like 2} to hunt for lice; to cleanſe from 


Jice. | : 
_ LOVU'SILY, Adv. in a paultry, mean, baſe, 
and ſcurvy manner. | 
LOVU'SINESS, S. the quality of abounding 
in lice. 6: - e 
LOU'SY, Adj. ſwarming, or over- run with 
tice. Figuratively, mean; low-born, or bred; 


r, | 
Le our, S. [lutum, Lat. daud, Dalm.] a 


Low. 1 | 
To LOUT, V. N. [hlutan, Sax. ] to bend 
the body by way of obeiſſance; to make a, 


pow; to loop. Louting low.” Ben. | 


Jebel wy 

LOU'TISH, Adj. clowniſh ; aufcward, 

£ The hutiſp clown. Sidney. ä 
LOU*'TISHLY, Ad, after the manner 


of a clown, or an awkward, ill-bred per- 


N. 

Low, Adj. [lagur, Ill.] applied to ſitua- 
tion, implies compariſon, and being nearer 
to the earth than ſomething elſe: in this 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to bigh. Applied to ſta- 


ture, meaſuring little, and oppoſed to tall. 


Applied to ſtation or condition, mean, or not 
above the vulgar, Applied to price, not ſold 
or purchaſed for much money; cheap. Ap- 
plied to time, late. Applied to the mind, 
depreſſed or dejefted. Applied to ſound, 
ſcarce audible. Applied to ſtile or ſentiment, 
mean, groveling, vulgar, baſe, or diſhonour- 
able. In Medicine, to make uſe of abſti- 
nence. © To keep the body low.” Low in the 
#vorld; implies reduced, or in poor circum- 
ſtances, 2 

LOW, Adv. not high, applied to ſitua- 
tion. Cheap or of low price, applied to va- 
lie. Mean or baſe, applied to rank, eir- 
cumſtance, thoughts, or expreſſions. Applied 
to the voice, in ſuch a manner as ſcarce to 
be heard. Sn, 

To LOW, V. N. [Elowan, Sax. laeyen, 
Belg.] to bellow, or make a noiſe, ap- 
ꝓlied to that made by oxen, bulls, or cows. 

LOWE, from the Sax. bleaww, or laiw, 
Goth. ſignifies a hill, heap, tomb, or barrow, 
and is uſcd in the names of places, 


4 


LOV 
| To LOWER, V. A. [pronounced loter, 
the comparative of ow] to bring lower ; 
to ſtrike a flag by way of ſubmiſſion ; 
to leſſen the value or price of a thing; to 
make weaker, by the addition of ſome weaker 
liquor. Figuratively, to depreſs or leflen a 
perfon's pride. Neuterly, to ſink; to fall; to 
grow leſs, 8 | 
| LO'WERMOST, Adj, [the ſuperlative of 
low, which is thus compared, low, haver 
lber below all others in place, circum- 
Kances, or rank. 1 

LO WLAND, S. a vale, or plain; op- 
poſed to an eminence, A country ſituated low, 
when compared to the neighbouring hills. 
TO WLV, Adv. in an humble manner; 
meanly or without dignity. | 

L'OWLINESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
wherein a perſon thinks humbly of himſelf ; 
meanneſs ; want of dignity. 

LO*'WLY, Adj. humble; thinking modeſt- 
ly of one's ſelf; of low rank; mean; want- 
ing dignity. 


manner; without any appearance of grandeur, 


| or dignity. 


. JAN. S. [hen, Belg. ] a raſcal or ſcoun- 
LO WNESS, S. the quality of being near 
the ground, applied to ſituation; of ſhort 
meaſure, applied to ſtature. Meanneſs, ap- 
lied to condition ; want of rank or dignity. 

ant of loftineſs or ſublimity, applied to 
thoughts or ſtile, Dejection or depreſſion, ap- 
plied to the mind. 

To LOWR, V. N. [the ow is pronounced 
as a dipthong, like that in ore] to appear 
dark, gloomy, or ſtormy. To be clouded, 
applied to the ſky. To frown or lock ſul- 
len; to appear angry, applied to the coun- 
tenance, | 5 

LOWR, S. ſthe oe is pronounced as a 
dipthong, like that in now] cloudineſs or 


ance of anger, applied to the countenance. 
LOW*RINGLY, Adv. with cloudineſs, or 
gloomineſs, applied to the ſky. With an ap- 
pearance or air of anger, applied to the coun- 
tenance. 
. LOW-SPI'RITED, Adj. dejected; depreſ- 


3 without vigour or vivacity. 


or clowniſhl 7x. | 
LOXODROMIC, S. [lxodromus, Lat. 
from nette, and propre, Gr.] the art of 
oblique failing by the rhomb which al- 
ways makes an equal angle with every me- 
ridian. | 
LOY*AL, Adj. [Fr.] obedient or true to 
the duty owing to a prince. Figuratively, 
faithful in love, or true to a lover. ; 
LOY*ALIST, S. one who profeſſes an invi- 
olable adherence to a king: a term given to 
. toe 
4 


Py 


LO'WLY, Adv. in an humble or meck | 


gloomineſs, applied to the ſky. , An appear- 


To LOWT, V. A. to look ſourly, ſurlily, 


of wh 


pieces, ſometimes cut in the form of a lozenge, 
to be held and chewed in the mouth till dif-| ha 


u 


thoſe who adhered to king Charles I. in the 
t rebellion, | 

1 Y/ALLY, Adv. with inviolable adhe- 

rence and fidelity to a king. 


LOYALTY, 8. [loiaulte, Fr.] firm and | 


inviolable adherence to a prince. Figurative- 
12 NE or immoveable attachment to a 


""LO'ZENGE, 8. „ Fr.] a figure 
cn of four dae ld ſides, two 
of whoſe angles are acute, and the other two 
obtuſe, the diſtance between the two obtuſe 
ones being equal to the length of one fide, 
In Heraldry, a rhomb; or figure of four] ner 
equal fides, but unequal angles, . reſembling a 
diamond on cards: in this all unmarried gen- 
tlewomen, and widows bear their arms. In 
Medicine, a remedy made up into ſmall flat 


ſolved; 

LP. an abbreviature for bordſpip. e 
LVU BRARD, S. from labber] a lazy, 
ſturdy fellow. Their curmudgeon lubbarus. 
Swift, 

10 En, 8. [from lubbed, Dan. ] a ſtur- 
dy drone; an idle, fat, or bulky perſon. 

LU BBERL V, Adj. lazy and bulky. 

LUB'BERLY, Adv. in an aukward, la- 
zy, and clumſy manner. 433 

LU, 8. a e of cards. See Loo. 

LU BRIC, Adj. IIubricus, Lat.] Nlippei 
or ſo ſmooth. of ſurface that things would ip 
off with the leaſt ſloping. 

To LUBRICATE, V. A. from lubricus, 
Lat.] to make ſmooth or ſlippery. 

To LUBRFCITATE, V. A. See Lubrl- 
cate, 

LUBRICIT Y, S. [lubricite, Fr.] flipperi- 
neſs or ſmoothneſs of ſurface ; ; aptneſs to glide 
over any part, or to facilitate motion. © The 
* lubricity of the oil.“ Ray. Uncertainty ; 
1ipperineſs ; inſtability. © The lbricicy of 
** fortune.” L'Eftrang, Wantonneſs ; lewd- 
neſs, « As if wantonneſs and Iubricity were 
cc eſſentĩ al.“ v3. 

LU'BRICOUS, Ad. [lubricus, Lat.] ſlip- 
pery; ſmooth. 
© well as fine.” Woodsw, 

LUBRIFA'CTION, S. from labricas, 
Lat. and facio, Lat.] the- at of making 
ſmooth or ſlippery. 

LUBRIFICA'TION,'S. [lubricus, yay 
Lat.] the act of rendering ſmooth, or ſo 
pery as to render motion eaſy. 

LU'CENT, Part. [/ucens, Lat.] beige; 
ſhining ; darting reys. © The fun s ducent 

orb. > Mitt. 

LU'CID, Adi. ei, Fr. from iuris, 
Lat.] mining; brig t, glittering. Lucid 
© like a glow- worm.“ Newt, Opt. Tran- 
ſparent. c Lucid ſtreams. . Par. Left. 
Without 8 mind, * 


1 


6e Voluble, and d lubriceus as 2 


| , | burleſque; exciting ing laughter 


| - | comicalneſs. 


1 uE 
[to thoſe intervals of fenle, Ns Ion 


ſometimes met with in mad 7 
LUCTFEROUS, Adj. Faches, Lat.] 
bringing light either to the eye, or mind, 
LUCT'FIC, Adj. making or | producing 
light, © Though their lucific motion be con- 
« tinued. Grew. 
LUCK, 8. [geluct, Belg.] any thing 
which happens unexpectedly in — s fa- 


vour; fortune either good or bad; any event 
that happens without being deſigned or fore 


ſeen 
— LUCKILY, Adv. in a fortunate man- 


LU'CKINESS, 8. the quality of turning 
out to a perſon's adyantage, though unde- 
1 or unforeſeen by himſelf; caſual hap- 
pine 

LU'CKLESS, Adj. unfortunate, or un- 


appx. 
LU“ CK, Adj. I geluciig, Belg.] fortunate 
without any defign, or contrary to eee 
tion. 

LU'CRATIVE, Adj. [lucratif,, Fr.] gain- 
ful; profitable; e 196 

LU”CRE, 8. [hcrum, Lat.] gain; profit; 
increaſe of money. 

LUCRFFEROUS, Adj. {from lucrum, 
and ero, Lat.] 0 producing gain, 

ot lacriferous. 

 LUCRYIFIC, 43 3 gain. 
LUCR Os, Adi. 2 lucroſus, Lat. ] procu- 
ring gain or profit. - 


LUCTA'TION, S. wreſtling; friving ; 


ſtruggling 

LUCTUOUS, Adj. L Lat.] ſor- 
rowfu 

To LU'CUBRATE; v. N. [lacbratur, 
from lucubror, Lat.] n Guy by 
night. 

LUCUBR A'TIOQN, 8. [hezbretis, Lat] - 
ſtudy by candle-light ; any thing compoſed 
by night. * Thy lucubrationt have been 1 
ruſed. — * No. 78. 

LUC A TORY, Adj. [lucubratus, 
Lat. compoſed by night or candle-light. 
Write any epiſtle lucubratory to your friends. 


Pe. 

LU'CULENT, Adj. {luculentus, Lat.] cer- 
tain ; plain; evident. The moſt moſt luculent 
88 teſtimonies. Heel. 

LU'DICROUS, Adj. Cladicrus, Lat.] 

its oddity or 


LU*DICROUSLY, Adv. in a burleſque 
manner; in a manner that raiſes laughter by , 
its extravagance or oddity. 

LU'DICROUSNESS, S. the quality of 


| being ridiculous; 8 quality of n 


or laughter. 
ens, e or plague. 
LU'ES Tanna. S. the foul ae, 


the clap. 
* Te 


* 


J 
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* 


telligence; 


„ 


L UM 


To LUFF, V. A. Tlonveyer, Fr. I at ſea, 


to keep cloſe to the wind. See Loof. 


To LUG, V. A. 


eluggian, Sax. ] to hale 
or drag; to pull wi 


great violence. To lug 


out, or draw a ſword in burleſque language, 


They lug out and cut.“ Dryd. | 
LUG, S. a kind of mall fiſhz a land 


. neature, containing a pole or perch. 


 LU*'GGAGE, S. [from ig] any thing 
cumbrous or unwietdy to carry. 
LU'KEWARM, Adj. moderately or 
mildly warm, Applied to the affections, in- 
different; not ardent, or zealous. _ | 
LU'KEWARMLY, Adv. with moderate 
warmth, applied to things, With indifference, 
applied to the affections. fa 
. LU'KEWARMNESS, S. the quality of 


being moderately warm, applied to things, 


Applied to the affectiens, indifference, or 


want of ardour. 


To LULL, V. A. [lalu, Dan. lullen, Belg. ] 
to bring on ſleep by ſinging of ſome 
agreeable ſound ; to compoſe, quiet, or pa- 


cify. 

LU'LLABY, S. [Johnſon obſerves that 
nurſes call going to fleep by.by, and conſe- 
quently, lullaby implies to lull xo ſleep] a ſong 
made uſe of by nurſgs to make children ſleep, 

LUMBA'GO, S. in Medicine, a name 


given to pains about the loins, and the ſmall 


of the back,-generally preceding the fits of a 
tever or an ague. CLF EL 

LU'MBER, S. [loma, geloma, Sax.] any 
thing uſeleſs. and cumberſome, 

To LU'MBER, V. A, to heap together 
an a confuſed manner like uſeleſs goods. 
_ LU'MINARY, S. [luminaire, Fr. lumi- 
nare, Lat.] any body which gives light; any 
thing which makes a diſcovery or gives in- 
perſon that makes diſcoveries 
and communicates them. The two great 
& luminaries of this iſland,” Bentky. 
- LUMINA”TION, S. the act of emitting 


ligt. h 


- LU'MINOUS, Adj. [lumineuz, Fr.] ſhin- 
ing; giving light; darting rays; enlighten- 
ed; bright, | 
LUMP, S. [!ompe, Belg.] a ſmall ſhape- 
Jeſs maſs; the whole; all the parts ta- 
ken together; the groſs. © Several coun- 
ties are ſtigmatized in the lump.” 
Swift. | | 
' LU'MP-FISH, S. a fiſh ſo named on ac- 
count of its form. | 
LU'MPING, Adj. large; heavy; great. 
* Thou ſhalt have a Jumping pennyworth.“ 
Arbuth. Seed | 
LU“ MpISH, Adj. heavy; groſs ; bulky, 
en to things. Dull or inactive, applied to 
rions. 5 
LU MPISHLVY, Adv. in a heavy manner, 
applied to things, In a ſtupid manner, applied 
to verſops, wm 
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LU'MPISHNESS, 8. ſtupid or inactide 
heavineſs. 5 1 

LU Mr, Adj. full of lumps, or of ſmall 
compact maſſes. 5 9 

LU'NACY, 8. 
moon] a kind of frenzy uſually moſt violent 
at full moon. Madneſs in general, though 
moſt properly applied to that ſpecies, which 
is ſubje& to intervals of Tound memory or 
judgement, . © 


LU NAR, or LU'NARY, Adj. [lunaire, 


Fr, lunaris, Lat.] relating tothe moon; under 
the dominion of- the moon. Lunar 


few minutes. Lunar ſynodical months, conſiſt 
of 29 days 12 hours, and three quarters of an 
hour : and lunar years, of 354 days, or 12 ſy- 
' nodical months. | 
LU'NATED, Adj. [from luna, Lat.] form- 
ed like a half moon. : 
LU*NATIC, Adj. [lunaticus, Lat.] mad; 
made mad by the influence of the moon. 
LU'NATIC, S. a perſon that is ſome- 
times of ſound memory, and at. other times 
mad; who as long as he is without under- 
ſtanding, is, in law, ſaid to be non compos 
mentis. | 3 F 
LUNA'”TION, S. [lunaiſon, Fr. from luna, 
Lat.] the revolution of the moon; the pe- 
riod or ſpace of time between ene moon and 
anothess... : 
LUNCH, or LU'NCHEON, 8. as much 
food as one's hand can hold ; a large piece of 
bread or meat; uſually applied to food eaten 
between meals. . 


LUNE, S. [luna, Lat.] any thing in the 


ſhape of a half moon. In Geometry, a plane 
in form of a creſcent or half moon. > 
LU'NETEE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
demilune; an invelopped counterguard or ele- 
vation of earth made in the middle of the 
ditch before the curtin, conſiſting of two 
faces forming a re- entering angle, and ſerving, 
like fauſſe-brayes, te diſpute the paſſage of a 
ditch, | : 


To LUNGE, V.A. [allongir, Fr.} in Fen- 


cing, to make a b 
LUNGE, S. in Fencing, a puſh. | 
LU'NGED, Adj. [from lungs] having 

lungs ; reſembling the aftion of 2 

drawing and forcing out air. The lunged 

bellows,” Dryd. © ow 

LUNGS, 'S, [/ungena, Sax. lunge, Dan.] 
the lights, or that part of the body by which 
the act of breathing is performed. It has no 
ſingular, „ 

LUNIS“OLAR, Adj. .[luniſo'aire, Fr. from 


luna, Lat. and ſolaris, Lat.] compounded cf 


the revolution of the ſun and moon. 
LUNT, S. [/ont, Belg. lunte, Teut.] the 

match-cord with which guns are fired. 
LURCH, S. [derived by Skinner from 


7 


i 


[from Jana, Lat, the 


periodical. 
months, conſiſt each of 27 days 7 hours and a 


lungs in 


Pourche, Ft. a game of draughts] in nga | 


ſweetn 


Y 


dus 


* 


*LUX 


the act of winning, ſo as that the oppoſite j brightneſs 3 a ſconce made of cut glaſs for 


party ſhall have gained but little, or not above 
a certain number. To be /eft in the lurch, is 
to be deſerted in diftreſs, - 

To LURCH, V. N. to ſhift ; or play 


tricks, Actively, to win a game with great 


advantage. Figuratively, to defeat or diſa 
point. Lurch the expectation. South, To 
privately ; to filch, or pilfer. * 
LU RCHER, S. one that watches or lies 
in wait to ſteal, or to betray, or to entrap; a 
kind of hound, | þ 
LURE, S, [leure, Fr, lore, Belg.] any en- 
ticement z any thing which promiſes advan- 


tage, 

1 LURE, V. N. to call back or reclaim 
hawks with a lure, Actively, to entice or 
attract by ſomething which flatters a perſon's 
hopes or expectatlons. 25 

LU RID, Adj. Tluridus, Lat.] gloomy, or 
diſmal. The lurid grove. Thomſon, 


To LURK, V. A. to lie in wait; to lie | goth 


hidden, or cloſe. 
© LU'RKER, S. a thief that lies in wait till 
a proper opportunity offers . for ſecuring his 


f LU'RKING-PLACE, 8. a hiding or ſe- 
„„ oy 
 LU'SCIOUS; Adj. [ſome imagine it a 
contraction of delicious] nauſeating with 
ſweetneſs, Cloying by its richneſs or fatneſs, 
applied to animal food, Pleaſing; delight- 
ful. © The luſcious propoſal of ſome gainful 
purchaſe. South, n 
LU'SCIOUSLY, Adv, ſo ſweet or rich as 
to cloy, 3 
LU'SCIOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing ſo ſweet or fat, as to cloy ſoon. 
 LU'SERN, S. [pus cervarius, Lat.] a 


Iynx, 25 
LUSO RI Os, Adj. [luſorius, Lat.] uſed 
in play.“ Luſorious lots. Sanderſon. - 


LU'SORY, Adj. [lforius, Lat.] uſed in 


play. | 
LUST, S, [Sax, Belg. and Teut.] carnal 

- lewd deſire; any irregular or violent de- 
re, 


To LUST, v. N. to have an unchaſte | 


deſire for; to defire violently, _ 
_ LU'STFUL, Adj. lewd ; having ſtrong 
and unchaſte deſires; having violent, irre- 
gular, or intemperate deſires. re, 
_ LU'STIHOQD, 8. _ lafly and hood ; 
of bade, Sax.] vigour; ſprightlineſs z bodily 
ſtrength. His May of youth and bloom of 
« luflibeed.”* Shak. ; 
 LU'STILY, Adv. in a ſtout or vigorous 
manner, | | 
_ LU'STINESS, S. ſturdineſs; great ſtrength 
and vigour of body. 

LU'STRAL, Adj. [luftrale, Fr. luftralis, 
Lat.] the act of purifying by water. 
_ LVSTRE, S. [F 74 


C 


| 


| 


2 


— — 


| 


ſplendour ; glittering ng. by pleaſure, 


holding a collection of lights; eminence z re- 
nown. “ When he might live with Ife. 


| Srvift, The ſpace of five years, from luſirum, 


Lat. „ Both of us have cloſed the tenth 
cc luſtre.” Bolings. 1 
LU'STRING, 8. [pronounced ing] 
a _— Ne filk, e. 13 rench 
LU'STROUS, Adj. [from luſtre] bright 
ſhining, Obſolete. 7 * ? 
' LU'STY, Adj. 
ſtout; vigorous z healthy; ſtrong in body. 
LU”TANIST, Adj. one who plays on the 
ute. Yd - 
LTE, 8. [luth, lut, Fr. Iiuto, Ital. Jutte, 
Dan.] in Muſic, a ſtringed inſtrument. In 


Chemiſtry, any compoſition made uſe of to 
faſten the different parts of ſtills or alembics - 
uſed-in diftillation or ſublimation, from tut, 


Fr, or lutum, Lat. "4 
To LUTE, V. A. to cloſe or faſten to- 
er with cement or lute. - : 
LU*"THER AN, S. a perſon who profeſſes 
the principles and doctrine of Martin Luther, 
LU"THER AN, Adj. belonging to Luther. 
LU*THERANISM, S. the doctrine of 
Martin Luther, a famous reformer in the 
16th century, who reduced the number of 
ſacraments to two, viz. Baptiſm and the 
Lord's Supper, maintaining the maſs to be na 
ſacrament, and exploding the adoration of 


the Hoſt, auriculax confeſſion, meritorious 


works, indulgences, the worſhip of images, 
the faſtings of the Romiſh Church, monaſti- 
cal vows, and the celibacy of the clergy 
He oppoſed the doctrine of free - will, holding 
abſolute predeſtination. | | 
bee Adj. ¶lutulentus, Lat. 
mu 1 
To LUX, or LU'XATF, V. A. [luxer, 
Fr. luxatus, from luxer, Lat.] to put out of 
joint | 1 


of joint; the ſlipping of the head o 
out of its proper place into another, where- 
by its motion ia deſtroyed; any thing out of 
joint. 1 | : 
LUXE, S. Fr. kxus, Lat.] luxury. Luxe 
« of coſtly pride. Prior. | 
LUXU*'RIANCE; or LUXU'RIANCY, 
S. [/uxurians, Lat.] abundance, applied to 
plenty. Ovex-growth, os exceſs in growing, 
applied to vegetables. | 
LUXU*RIANT, 
ſaperfluguſly plenteous; growing to exceſs, 
To LUXU'RIATE, V. N. [| lexurigtns, 
from 4xuriar, Lat.] to grow or ſhoot to ex- 
ceſs. 3 


LUXU'RIOUS, Adj. [luxarieuxg&Fr. - 


luxurioſus, Lat.] indulging in high foods or 


liquors; adminiftering io luxury; luſtful. 


« A luxurious bed.” Slak. Enſlaved to, or 
„Luxurious caſe.” 
Drꝑd. 


luflig, luftigh, Belg.] ! 


LUXATION, 8. the act of putting out 
. 2 


Adj. [luxurians, Lat.] 


: A 3 
F — 


Do Lumuriant ; growing ar footing to 


_ excels. 
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into the glands of the meſentery, and ſery- 


LUXURIOUSsLV, Adv. voluptuouſſy. 
LU XURV, S. [luxure, Fr. luxuria, Lat.] 
a diſpoſition 
riot, and ſuperfluities ; luſt or lewdneſs ; 


Iuxuriance; exceſs of growth, or plenteoul- | 


neſs. Elegance or deliciouſneſs, applied to 
Food. A ſtate abounding in ſuperfluities, or 
ſplendor of furniture, cloaths, food, build- 
e 

LX, a very frequent termination, both in 
names of places, adjectives, or adverbs : in 
the name of a place, it is derived from /eap, 
Sax. afield, or paſture: when it ends an ad- 
jective or adverb, it is derived from lic, Sax. 
implying likeneſs,” of the ſame. nature, or 
manner. As beaftly, or of the nature of a 
beaſt. Bellic, Sax. boldly, or in a bold man- 


LE, 8. and V. See Lie. e 
' LYCA'NTHROPY, S. ¶ lycantrope, Fr. 
from u, and ayfpurec, Gr] a ſpecies of 
madneſs, wherein perſons imagine themſelves 
transformed into, and how] like, wild beaſts: 
of this kind, is that diſorder which is pro- 
duced by the bite of a mad dog; and is by 
ſome called cynant . F 
LY'ING, S. [from ye] a falſehood; the 
ogy of telling wilful and criminal falſe- 


8. 85 

LY'ING, Part. [of he] ſpeaking falſe- 
hoods wilfully. | 
- LYMPH, S. [lymphe, Fr. lympha, nar 
in Anatomy, a thin, tranſparent, colourleſs 
humour, like water, ſecreted from the ſerum 
of the blood in all parts of the body, return- 
ing to it again by its own dutts called lyy:- 
pbatics, and ſuppoſed to be the immediate 
matter of nutrition. * | 
*LYMPHA'TIC, S. er aaa Fr.] a 
lender, pellucid tube or veſſel, whoſe cavity 
3s -contrafted at unequal diſtances, inſerted 


ing to convey the lymph to the blood. 


LY'MPH/AEDUCT, S. from hy ba, and | 
ductus, Lat.] a veſſel which conveys the 


lymph. | hs 

LYNX, S. [lynx, Lat.] a wild beaſt ſpot- 
ted- all over its body, of a very quick and 
piercing fight. & 


LYRE, S. [Hre, Fr. tyra, Lat.] a harp; 


the invention of this inftrument is by Barnes 
aſcribed to Jubal, who gives us the hiſtory of 
the variations it underwent from his time to 
that of Anacreon. | 

LY'RIC, Adj. [/yricus, Lat. ꝓrigue, Fr.] 
e ſet for, or ſung to, the harp. 


RIC, S. a ſpecles of poetry, confiſting | 


of ſongs that are ſet or ſung to the lyre, and 
was ſomething like our airs, odes, or ſongs; 


a perſon who writes lyric poetry, odes, or 


ſongs. © The old Grecian hyric:. Addif. 


of mind addicted to pleaſure, | 


MAC 
- LYRIST, S. Fein, Lat:] a muſician; 
who plays u 1 3 
* charming Hrift,” R 


MAC. 


letter in the Enghſh alphabet. It 

I is pronounced by ſtriking the upper 

lip againſt the lower, in which its pronun- 
ciation almoſt agrees with that of B. The 
ſhape of our capital M is the fame as that of 
the Goths, which ſeems to be borrowed from 


M A liquid-conſonant; the twelfth 


is never mute. In abbreviations it ſtands, in 
aſtronomical tables, for meridian, meriodinal, 
ſouthern, or noon; in Medicine, for make, or 
for mupel, i. e. a'handful. In Law, it is uſed 
for the brand with which a perſon is burnt in 
the hand for manſlaughter ; and in numbers, 
with a daſh over it, thus M, ſtands for a 
thouſand, SS, 
MACARO'NIC, S. [macaronique, Fr.] a 
confuſed heap z a huddle of ſeveral things to- 
gether; a coarſe, rude, clowniſh fellow. 
* To hear this macaronic tall on in vain.” 
Donne. Hence the macaronic ſtile, in Poetry, is 
a low ftile, wherein the language is deſignedly 


different tongues. A kind of ſweet biſcuit 
made of flour, almonds, eggs and ſugar, 
MACE, S. [maſſe, Fr. mazza, Ital.] an 
enſign of authority borne before magiſtrates, 
made of ſilver, and ſometimes having an 
open crown at the top. A kind of ſpice of a 
thin, flat, membranaceous ſubſtance, an ole- 
aginous and yellowiſh colour, an extremely 
fragrant and agreeable ſmell, a pleaſant, but. 
acrid, and oily taſte, being the ſecond cover- 
ing of the nutmeg, and uſed in medicine as a 
carminative, ſtomachic, and aſtringent; 
from macis, Lat. | 
MA'CE-BEARER, S. one who carries the 
mace before a magiſtrate. | SN 
To MA'CERATE, V. A. [maceratus, 
from macero, Lat.] to make lean; to wear 
away; to ſteep a thing till it is almoſt diſſolv- 
ed, either with or without heat. 5 
MACERA'TION, S. the act of waſting 
or making lean; mortification, In Medi- 
cine, an infuſion either with or without 
heat, whereby the ingredients are intended 
to be almoſt diſſolved. 
MAcHIAVILLIAN, Adj. according to 


cunning... | : 
MACHIAVTLIANISM, S. the doctrine 
or principles laid down by Machiavel in his 
Prince, or the practice of politics, or doing 
any thing to compaſs a deſign without any 


the Greek. It has one unvaried ſound, and 


corrupted, and conſiſts of a hodge - podge of 


the principles of Machiavel ; craſty, ſubtle, 


regard to the peace or welfare of Bs | 


4c. ic «is ace 8 1 a ** — 


Stk. ©. 
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* 


angie and xe, Gr. 


from machinor, Lat. machiner, rr to plot, 


| contriue, or deviſe. 


| M AD 2 
the di8ates'of- honeſty and honour, 4 or the 


9s of religion. 
To MA'CHINATE, v. A. 


MACHIN ACTION, 8. [Fr. machinatio, 
Lat.] a plot, artifice, or wicked contrivance 
—_ a perſon, 

CRINE, s. [Fr pronouticed maſteen; 
5 Lat. from u —— Gr.] à contri- 
vance or piece of wor ſhip conſiſting of 


ſeveral parts, compoſed with art, and made 


uſe of to produce motion ſo as to fave either 
time or force; an * "7 

MACHY NERY, fpronounced naſbe- 
1 any workmanſhip” conſiſting of a va- 
riety of parts ; an engine of which the ſe- 


veral parts are ſet in motion by ſome princi- | ries, Ce. 


ple contained in itſelf, In Poetry, that 
which the deities, angels, or demons per- 
form. In theatrical exhibitions, the engines 
made uſe af to introduce perſons in a ſurpriz- 
ing manner on the ſtage, or the contrivances 
made uſe of to ſhift the appearance of things, 
ſo as to cauſe aſtoniſhment, 

MAC'KEREL, S. [matrell, Dan. mackerel, 
makrel, Teut. macareau, Fr.] a well known 
falt water fiſh, commonly in ſeaſon in the 
months of May and June. 

 MAC'KEREL-BACK, S. a low word, ap- 
plied to a perſon that is tall and ſlender. 

MA'CROCOSM, 8. [macrocoſme, Fr. from 
the great world or 
univerſe. 

MA'CULA, 8. [Lat. plural maculæ] a 
ſpot © The body of the ſun may contract 

« ſome maculz”, . In Phyfic, any ſpots 
on the ſkin. 

Mp, Adj. [gemaad or gemed, Sax. maro, 
Ital, ] diſordered in the 3 or deprived of 
the uſe of reaſon. Figuratiyely, hurried 
2 by any violent or unreaſonable de- 

re ö 

To MAD, V. A. to e of reaſon; to 
raiſe to fuch a pitch of paſſion that a perſon 
is not under the government of reaſon; 
make furious or enrage. Neuterly, to run 
mad, or become furious. 

MADAM, S. [ma dame, Fr. my lady] a 
term of compliment uſed to women of every 
degree. 

MA D-BRAIN, or MA'D-BRAINED, 
Adj. diſordered in mind hot-headed. | 

MA'DCAP, S. a madman ; a wild, 
thoughtleſs, or hot-brained perſon, 

To MA'DDEN, V. N. to become wild, 
furious, or mad. Aftively, to make mad ; to 
enrage of make furious, 

MA DDR, S. [meddre, Sax, meed, Belg, 
madera, Ital.] in Botany, called likewiſe r4- 
bia, a plant uſed in dying red. 

MADE, Participle preter of male. 


uſe of reaſon. 


caprice; an odd fancy 


. 


of madefacio,. Lat. the at of raklog wet. 
Jt: To all RT Bac. 

MA D- HOUSE, 8. a houſe where mad 
people are confined. / | 

MA DLV, Adv. ina furious, raging, or 
lunatic manner. 

MADMAN, S. a perſon deprived of the 


MADNESS, S. a diſordered underſtand- 
ing; the ſtate of a perſon out of his lenſes 5 
fury, wildneſs, or rage. ; 
MA DRIER, S. a thick plank, Omatimey 
armed with iron plates, having a cavity ſuffi. 
cient to receive the mouth of a petard, with 
which it is applied againſta gate, &c. deſigned 
to be broken down; a long and broad plank 
uſed for ſupporting the earth in mines, galle» 


MA'DRIGAL, 9. [Fr. and Span. madri- 
gale, Ital.] originally a paſtoral, at preſent,” a 
little amorous poem or ſong, containing a cer- 
tain number of unequal verſes, not confined. 
either to the ſcrupulous regularity of a ſon - 
net, or the ſubtlety of an epigram, but con- 
fiſting of ſome tender and delicate, yet A 
ple, thought, properly expreſſed. 
MAGAZINE, 8. Er. r. pronounced 
Span. magazine, Fre 2 
. generally applied to an arſenal, 
or place wherein military ſtores are laid up; 
a miſcellaneous pamphlet, ſo called from a 
periodical miſcellany, or collection of vas 
rious pieces, generally publiſhed ee 
"  MA'GGOT,'S. { magrod, Brit, mathu, Sax. 
made, Teut.] a ſmall kind of a worm, of a 
whitiſh colour, found in nuts, &c. which 


turns into a fly. Figuratively, a whimſey 3 


MA GGOTT INESS, S. the ſtate of hav- 
ing or abounding in maggots. 
MA'GGOTTY, Adj. full of maggots, 
Figuratively, whimſical; capricious. . 
MA'GI, 5. [derived by ſome from the Per- 
ſian, which ſigniſies a prieſt, but by Voiſius 
from n Heb. to meditate, whence Bw 
Heb. perſons a<dicted to ſtudy, or medita- 
tion] a title green to the antient philoſo- 
phers, among the Perfians, who were the 
chief perſanages in the kingdom, and had 
the management of public affairs. 
MA'GIC, S. [mazia, Lat.] in its primary 
ſenſe, the doctrine of the ancient magi a- 
mong the Perſians; the knowledge of ſecret 
operations of the powers of nature, or a ſci- 
ence which teaches to produce ſurprisi 
and extraordinary effects. Writers of natu- 
ral magic. Bac. A correſpondence with bad 
ſpirits, by means of which a perſon was able 
to perform ſurprizing things; forc 
MA'GIC, Adj. acting by the 8 
of evil ſpirits ; acting by irreſiſtible influ, 
ence. © By magic numbers and perſuaſive 


MADEFA'CT ION, S. [from 2 * ſound.” \Cengreve. 


4 


MAC. 


| MAG 
«'MA'GICAL, Adj. acting or perforined by 
ſecret and inviſible powers, either of nature, 
or evil ſpirits, | 1 
MA'GICALLY, Adv. by the aſſiſtance or 
co-operation of evil ſpirits z according to the 
rules of magic, or the practice of - magicians. 
- MA'GICIAN, S. [magicus, Lat.] a con- 


' MA'GISTERIAL, Adj. [from megiſter, 
Lat.] ſuch as becomes a maſter; alſo lofty, 
arrogant, proud or imperious. In Chemiſtry, 
prepared chemically, or after the manner of 
a magiſtery, The magiſterial ſalt." Gree. 
_ . *MAGISTE'RIALLY, Adv, in à proud, 
imperious, or infolent manner. 
-- MAGISTE'RIALNESS, S. the quality 
of ordering in a proud, haughty, and inſolent 
manner, | | 

MA'GISTERY, S. [magiſterium, Lat.] in 
Chemiftry, a very fine powder made by ſolu- 
tion and precipitation. WE. 

MA'GISTRACY, S. [magiſtratus, Lat.] 
the office or dignity of a perſon who is charg- 
ed with authority or government over others. 

MA'*GISTRATE, S. [magifratua, Lat.] 
a perſon publickly inveſted with authority, or 

the government of others. | 
MA'GNA-CHARTA, S. [Lat. the great 
paper or charter] the great charter oi the li- 
berties and laws of England: its origin may 
be derived even from Edward the Confeſſor, 
and was continued by Henry I. and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, Stephen, Henry the ſecond, and 
king John, but that more particularly meant 
by this word, was granted in the ninth year 
of Henry III. fince which, Sir Edward Coke 
pbſerves, that, even in his days, it had been 
confirmed above thirty times. | 

- MAGNANTMITY, S. [magnanimite, Fr.] 

a diſpoſition of mind exerted in contemning 

dangers and difficulties, in ſcorning tempta- 

tions, and deſpiſing earthly pomp and ſplen- 


dor. : 
- MAGNA'NIMOUS,: Adj. [magnanimus, 
Lat.] courageous; generous ; brave. 

MAGNA'NIMOUSLY, Adv. with great- 
neſs of mind, and contempt of dangers, dif- 
— ficulties, pleaſures, and external pomp. 

MA'GNET, S. [magnes, Lat.] the load- 
None, See Loadſtone. 

MAGNE'TIC, or MAGNE'TICAL, 
Adj. relating to the loadſtone; having the 
qualities or. properties of attrafting bodies 
like the loadſtone, 

_- MA'GNETISM, S. the attractive power 
or property of the loadſtone; the power of 
attraction. a 7 

MAGNIFT'ABLE, Adi. [from magnify] 

capable of being extolled or praiſed, 
- MAGNIFIC, or MAGNIFFICAL, Adj. 
[magnificus, Lat.] noted; illuſtrious; grend 
or noble. Exceeding magnifical of fame. 
1 Chron. XX11, LL | | : 5 EIT 


— 


zurer; one ſuppoſed to be ſkilled in magic. riches, | "NR 
| .MA'GNIFICO, S. [Ital. 2 9%, an 
| m 


bs 


' 


; 


"MAT 
MACGCNIFICENCE, S. Trr. magy 
Lat.] grandeur of appearance, confi 


ſingin 


buildings, cloaths, or furniture. 


MAGNIFICENT, Adj. [magnificus, Lat.] 


grand in appearance; ſtriking the eye' wi 
an appearance of richneſs, pomp, or ſplen- 
dor; Fond of ſplendor, or an appearance of 


coes] a grandee of Venice. The duke 
6 ſelf and the 1 Shak, 
MAGNIFIER, S. one that praiſes, or 
extols a perſon, In Optics, a glas which 
makes objects appear larger than they are. 
To MA*GNIFY, V. A. [magnifico, Lat.] 
to make great; to extol with praiſe; to ex- 
alt; to elevate or raiſe higher in eſteem, 
* Thee+---thy thunders magnify'd”. Par. 
Lefl, In Optics, to make a thing appear 
larger than it is. , . 
MA'GNITUDE, S. greatneſs, applied ta 
ſixe; comparative bulk; ſize. Grandeur, or 
ſublimity, applied to ſentiment. | 
MA'GPYE, S. a bird parti-coloured with 
black and white, ſometimes taught to talk. 
Uſed figuratively, and by way of reproach, of 
a perſon who talks to exceſs, 
. MAID, or MA DEN, S. [magath, Goth. 
mægtb, mæ den, Sax. mada, Perl. | a virgin, a 
woman ſervant, A fiſh, a ſpecies of ſkate, 
MATDEN, Adj, confi iy or virgins; - 
freſh ; new; unuſed; unpolluted. By 
« this maiden bloſſom.” Shak. 
MAIDENHEAD, S. [from mægtb-bade, 
or mædenbad, Sax. ] the ſtate or condition of 
2 maid or pure virgin; virginity, Figura- 
tively, newneſs; freſhneſs ; an unpolluted 
te, ; 


— gently ; timorouſly, _ | 
AVD-SERVANT, S. a woman or fe- 
male ſervant, | | 
MAJE'STIC, or MAJE'STICAL, Adi. 
2 majeiy] auguſt; noble; great; ſtate- 
: pous ; ſublime ; elevated, or lofty. 
MAJE'STICALLY, Adv. with dignity 
or grandeur ; with loftineſs of tile or ſenti - 
ments, ; 
MAJESTY, S. [majg/ar, Lat.] greatneſs ; 
dignity; power or ſovercignty; the title 
given to kings and queens. | 
MAIL, S. [maille, Fr.] a coat of ſteel 
net- work, worn formerly for defence; an 
armout; a bag or poſtman's bundle of let- 
ters, from male, or malette, Fr. . 
To MAIL, V. A. to arm or dreſs in a 
coat of mail; to cover as with armouß 
Mail d up in ſhame.” Shak. e 
To MAIM, V. A. to cut off any mem- 
ber; to hurt or wound. 5 
MAIM, S. the act of cutting off a limb, 
or diſabling a perſon by a blow. 9 


' MAIN, Adj. [magne, old Fr, r. 
"77 2 MEISE d. 4 


MAIDENLY, Adj, like a maid ; mo- 


ceivuyn 
otherv 
rity gi 
certair 


MAI 

principal or chief; vaſt; grofs, or con- 
taining he chief part. 
MAIN, S. the groſs, bulk, or greateſt 
part; force, from megen, Sax. With might 
ic and main. Hudib. A hand, at dice; the 
great ocean; the continent. 9 Invaded the 
«© Min of Spain.“ Bae. 

MA INLAND, S. the continent.“ Circe's 
« hills from the maintend divide.” Drya. 

MAT'NLY, Adv. chiefly or principally ; 

greatly or powerfully. * He cannot but in- 
s creaſe mainly.” Bac. 
MAILNMAST, 8. the chief or middle 
maſt of a ſhip. 

 MAINPERNOR, 8. a perſon to whom 
one in cuſtody is delivered, upon his becom- 
| ing bound for his appearance; 
bail. 

MAINPRISE, S. [from main, Fr. the 
hand, and priſe, Fr. taken] in Law, the re- 
ceiving a perſon into friendly cuſtody, who 
otherwiſe muſt have gone to priſon, on ſecu- 
rity given that he ſhall be forthcoming at a 
certain time or place appointed. It differs 
from bail, L perſon is in this caſe 
ſaid to be at large from the day of his being 
mainpriſed until the day of appearance; but] an 
where a perſon is bailed till a certain day, he 
is in law always accounted to be in the ward 
of his bail till that time, who may, if they] 
- pleaſe keep him under confinement. 

To MAINPRISE, V. A. to receive a 
perſon into friendly cuſtody, by giving ſecu- 
rity for his appearance at a certain time or 
day appointed. 

MAI'NSAIL, S. the fail of the main- 
maſt, 

' MAYNSHEET, S. the ſheet or ſail of the 
mainmaſt, 

To MAINTAIN, V. A. Trgintenir, Fr.] 
to preſerve or keep ; to defend or hold out ; 
to vindicate or juſtify ; to ſupport or keep up 
an expence; to ſupply with the convenien- 
.cies of life ; to aſſert poſitively. 

MAINTAINABLE, Adj. [from main- 
tain] defenſible ; juſtifiable. 

MAINTAINFER, S. one that . an- 
other with the convenienties of life; one 
that defends a place or poſt againſt an ene- 
my; one that aſſerts and ſupports any doc- 
trine by arguments. 

MAINTENANCE, S. [maintenant, Fr.] 
a livelihood; a ſufficiency to ſupply with 
the conveniencies or neceſſaries of life ; ; ſup- 
port, protection, or defence; continuance 
without failure. 

MAI'NTOP, S. the top of the mainmaſt. 

MAINTOP-GALLANT-MAST, S. a 

maſt half the length of the maintop-maſt, 

MAI'NTOP-MAST, S. a maſt half the 
length of the mainmaſt. 

MAIN-YARD, S. the 255 of the main- 


* 
” 


a ſurety or 


MAL 
. MAJOR, 8. [the comparative of magmer,Þ 
Lat.] greater in number, quantity, extent, 
quality, or dignity. 


"MAJOR; B. in the Anny, 45 officer . 


bove the captain, and the loweſt field- of- 
ficer, In Logic, the firſt propofition in a re- 
gular ſyHogiſm, A perſon who is of age to 
* e his own affairs; the eldeſt of two, * 
MAJORA'TION, 8. — 1 of making 
greater; increafe; enlarg 
MA IR. DOMO, © [Ta majeur demo, 
Fr.] one who occaſionally olds the place of 
the maſter of a :houſe z a ſteward; a maſter 
of a family, 

MA'JOR-GENERAL, S. a general offi- 
cer of the ſeeond rank, who receives the ge- 
neral's orders, gives thera to the majors of 
brigades, and commands on the left when 
there are two attacks at a fiege. 

MAJORITY, 8. the ſtate of being 
ren the greater number ; from majo- 
rite, r, 

To MAKE, V. A, ſpreter and participle 
paſſive made; from macan, Sax. ] to create; to 
form from materials; ; to compoſe; to 405 
perform, practiſe, or uſe; to @uſe to have 

aa quality, or bring into any ſtate. To com- 

or force, followed by a verb. Made to 
ke riſe.“ Locke, To ſell, fo as to gain. He 

© mates five marks.” Shak, To make avay, 
to Kill or. deſtroy. ** Made azvay his bro 
% ther.” Shak, To transfer. Debtors to 
t ſome friend make all away. Waller. To 
male amends, to recompenee or repay. To 
make free with, to treat without ceremony. To 
make good, to maintain, defend, juſtify, fut- 
fil, or accompliſh. To make light of, to conſi- 
der as of no importance or conſequence. To 


male love, to court. To make merry, to feat 
or partake of a jovial entertainment. Ts 
make over, to transfer; to ſettle in the hands 
of truſtees. To make out, to clear up, explain, 
or ſolve a difficulty; to prove or evince, To 
make ſure of, to look upon, or conſider as cer- 
tain; to ſecure the polleſſion of. To make 
, to force a paſſage; to introduce; to 
proceed. &« We could male little, or no 
[1 W2 

MAKE, $ S. [from the verb} form ; perth. 
cular ſhape; nature. 

MA*KE-BATE, [from male and beat, or 
debate] a perſon who excites quarrels, _ 

MAKER, S. the CREATOR; one who 
produces any thing; ; one who ſets a thing or 
perfon in an advantageous ſtate. 

MA'KEPEACE, S. one that reconeiles 
perſons at variance; a peacemaker, ** To be 
<4 makepeace. 7 Sbal. 

MAKEW EIGHT, 8. any thing thrown 
in to make up weight. 


| MA'LACHITE, S. b Gr.] = 


ſtone, ſometimes entirely green, but lighter 
chan * nephritic ſtone, {@ as to reſemble 


the 
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MAL 
4 leaf of the mallow, from "whente it has 
s name. | | 1 
" MA'LADY, S. [maladie, Fr. maladia, 
Ital.] a diſeaſez a diſorder in the body; 
ſickneſs, | V 
MALA'NBERS, S. [from mal and andare, 
Ital.] a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting of a dry 
ſcab on the paſtern. | r 
MA'LAPERT, Adj. [mal and pert] ſauey; 
| in making replies, but impudent or 
uc 


MALAPE'RTNESS, S. livelineſs or 
uickneſs in making reply, attended with 
ucineſs. A | 5H 
 MALAPERTLY, Adv. ſaueily. 
MALE, Adj. [male, Fr. maſculus, Lat.] 
belonging to the he-ſex, oppoſed to female, 
MALES. the he of any ſpecies, | 
MALE, in compoſition, implies ill, and 
is derived from male, Lat, male, old FT. 
'MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION, .S. bad 
conduct, or management of affairs. 
MALE CONTENT, S. one diſſatisfied 
with the meaſures of government; a f. 


menter of ſedition in a ſtate. . « 
MALECONTE'NTED, Adj, diſcontent- 
ed; diſlatisfied. | 
MALECONT'ENTEDLY, Adv. in a 
diſſatisfied or diſcoritented manner, 
MALECONTE'NTEDNESS, S. diſcon- 
tentedneſs; diſaffection to a government. 


MALEDYCTED, Adj. [maledi&us, Lat.] | 


accurſed. - 

MALEDTTCTION, S. [Fr. maledif7io, 
Lat.] a curſe; execration; the act of de- 
nouncing or wiſhing evil to fall upon a per- 
ſon. wn 1 hs 2 
- MALEFA'CTION, S. [from male, Lat. 

ill, and facio, Lat. to do] a crime. They 
© have proclaimed their mali faction. Shak. 
Not in uſe. | 5 , 
MALEPRA'CTICE, S. any bad practice 
cr habit; any practice contrary to ſettled 
rules or cuſtoms, 3 
MALE'VOLENCE, S. [ malevolentia, Lat.] 
ill will; an inclination to hurt. | 
MALE'VOLENT, Adj. [malevolens, Lat.] 
ill diſpoſed towards another; inclined to do 
another a miſchief, 323000080 
 MALE'VOLENTLY, Adv. after a man- 
ner which ſhews an inclination to hurt. 
| MA LICE, S. [Fr. malitia, Lat.] delibe- 
rate miſchief ; a long continued defire of re- 
venge or hurting others. . 

MALICIOUS, Adj. [ malicieux, Fr. mali- 
tioſus, Lat.] preſerving a continual prapeglity 
and reſolution towards revenge, or injuring 

MALTI'CIOUSLY, Adv, in a manner 
which ſhews an habitual thirſt of revenge, 
or a deliberate intention of doing miſchiet. 


| 


| 


MALICIQUSNESS, S. the quality of 


3 
nately bent for ſome time to do i perſon L 

MALI'GN, 8. [pronounced #a{ib-z from 
maligne, Fr. malighus, Lat.] ill diſpoſed to- 
wards any one; ſtrongly and obſtinately bent 
to do a perſon miſchief, In Medicine, infec- 
« gy tices." r 

To MALI'GN, V. A. to regard with 
envy or malice; to do 2 miſchief; to re- 


venge. „ l 
MALI'GNANCY, S. [from malignant] 
malice ; unfavourableneſs. In Medicine, a 
deſtructive tendency, 8 
MALI'GNANT, Adj. [Fr.] envious; 
unfavourable; malicious; fevengeful. In 
Medicine, mortal or endangering life. Ma- 
ce lipnant fevers. 
MALIGNANT, S. a perſon of ill inten- 
tions, or maliciouſly diſpoſed, | 
MALFGNANTLY, Adv. in a malicious 
or miſchievous manner, : | 
MALT'GNER, S. {pronounced mali hner] 
one who is obſtinately bent to do another a 
miſchief; a perſon who cenſures in a ſar- 
caſtic manner, | | | e 
MALT'GNITY, 8. [malignite, Fr.] hurt- 
fulneſs or evilneſs of nature; a diſpoſition 
obſtinately bad or malicious. In Phyſic, 
+ quality which endangers and threatens 


e. | 
MALIG”/NLY, Adv. [pronounced a- 
libnly } enviouſſy; with malice, or an obſti- 
nate inclination to do Uk. a 
MA'LKIN, S. from mal, a contraction 
of Mary, and kin, à dimĩnuti ve termination] 
a kind of mop made of clouts, with which 
bakers ſweep or clean their ovens. Figura- 
tively, a figure made up of rags; a dirty 
wench. The kitchen mallin. Shak. 


tious, peſtilential, or fatal to the body. Na- 


MALL, S. [mail, Fr.] a ſtroke or blow. 


«© Gave that reverend head a mall.” Hubib. 
A mallet ; a walk where they formerly uſed 
to play with malls and balls: whence the 
mall in St. James's-park ; and Pall-mall near 
his majeſty's palace ar St. James's. Moll, 111, 
a walk paved with ſhells. 

Ta MALL, V. A. to beat or firike with 
a mall, See Maul. | 

MA'LLARD,'S. [ma!art,Fr.] the male of 


'| the ſpecies of wild ducks. 


MALLEABTLTTV, S. [from mallrable] 
the quality of bearing to be beaten, and ſpread- 
ing under the ſtrokes of the hammer, 

MA'LLEABLE, Adi. [Fr. from malleus, 
Lat. a hammer] capable of enduring the 
ſtrokes of a hammer, and being variouſly 


formed thereby. 


MALLEABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being hammered into various forms. 

To MA'LLEATE, V. A. {malkus, Lat.] 
to hammer; to forge or ſhape by the ham- 


brooding leng upon injuries, and being obſti- 


«at 
. - * 
4 7 


* 


a &« Malleating metals. Derbam. 
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hammer, 
MA'LLOWS, 8. [malu, Sax. malva, Lat.] 
a plant ſo called ſrom its emollient or ſoften- 


ing qualities. | | 
MA'LMSEY, 1 called from 22 


where it is produced | a luſcious wine ; ſack. 
MALT, S. [mealt, Sax, malt, Dan. ] barley 


ſteeped in water till it ſprouts, and then dried 
in a kiln. | | 


. MA'LT-MAN, or MA'LSTER, 8. one 
who makes or deals in malt. 
MALVERSA'TION, 8. [Fr.] a mean, 
baſe, wicked, and fraudulent trick or ſhift. 
MAM, or MAMMA, S. [man, mammog, 
s, Brit. mamma, Lat. This word is 


uſed as an addreſs to a mother in almoſt all 
languages, and is therefore by Skinner ſup- 


oſed to be the language of nature, and the 
rſt word a child pronounces] a mother, 

MA'MMET, S. ſa diminutive of mam] a 

puppet or doll. To play with mammets. 


Shak, Obſolete. 


MA'MMEATED, Adj. [mammeatus, Lat.] 
having paps or teats, 1 
MAM'MIFORM, Adj. [manmiforme,Fr. ] 
having the ſhape of a breaſt, pap, or dug. 
MA'MMOCK, S. a large ſhapeleſs piece; 
an offal or fragment of meat, | | 
To MA'MMOCK, V, A. to tear; to 
ull into pieces in ſuch a manner as to raiſe 
veamiſhneſs in the beholder. "a 
MA”MMON, 8. [Syr.] the god of riches, 


Figęuratively, riches, 


MAN, S. [plural men; manna, Goth. men, 
plural, mann; mun, Sax. a human being; a 
male, oppoſed to a woman. A perſon full 
grown, oppoſed to a boy. A rational crea- 
ture, oppoſed to a beaft. Uſed in a looſe fenſe 
for any one. A man would expect to find.” 
Addiſ. A moveable piece of wood uſed in 
playing at cheſs or draughts. A male ſer- 


vant ; of mona, Span. a ſlave. A man of 


war, is a ſhip of war. | 
To MAN, V. A. [namen een fladt, Belg. 
to man a town] to furniſh, ſupply or guard 
with men, Figuratively, to fortify or 
ſtrengthen. Having mann'd his ſoul. 
Spect. No. 164. I 

MAN, S. an iſland lying between Great 

ritain and Ireland. Czfar calls it Mona, 
Ptolemy Moneeda, and Pliny Monobia. It lies 


about twelve miles S. of Galloway, in Scot- 
land; 26 N. of Angleſey, in Wales; 4o W. | 


of the coaſt of Cumberland; and 44 E. of 
that of Down, in Ireland. So that England, 


Scotland, and Ireland, may in a clear day be 


eaſily ſeen from it. Man lies between lat. 53 
deg. 53 min. and 54 deg. 25 min. N. and 
long. 4 deg. 30 min. W. being near thirty 
miles long, and between eight and nine 
broad, It has been ſucceſſively inhabited by 


- MALLET, 8. [mallevs, Lat.] a W 1 


„ | 
fell into the hands of the Engliſh, about the 


cloſe of the reign of king Edward I. or bes 


ginning of his ſon Edward II. and has ever 
ſince continued under their juriſdiction. The 
grant of it, together with the patronage of 
the biſhopric, was made by king Henry IV. 


family it bas continued, till by marriage it 
— from the earl of Derby to the duke of 
Athol in Scotland, who is ſtiled king in 
Man; but the king of England has the 
ſovereignty, who is king of Man; and thus 
the diſtinction is commonly made. This 
iſland is eptirely ſurrounded with rocks, and 


conſequently has a very dangerous coaſt, and 
not practicable without a pilot. The foil of 


its northern parts is ſandy and healthy; but 


that in the ſouthern yields good paſture, with / 


arable land, producing all ſoris of grain, more 
than is ſufficient for the conſumption of the 
natives ; and the air here is reckoned health- 
ful, as ſome of them live to a great age, 
They are a medley, -principally of all the cir- 
cumjacent parts of the Britith dominions, A 
ridge of mountains runs almoſt through the 
whole length of the iſland, ſupplying the in- 
habitants quite round with very good water, 
and excellent peat, the only fuel in the 
iſland. The higheſt of theſe mountains is Sna- 
field. The number of its inhabitants, beſides 
ſtrangers, is reckoned at 20,000, They are 
an orderly hoſpitable people. Their lan- 


guage is the Pictiſt, or a dialect of the Erſe, 


ſpoken in the weſtern iſles of Scotland ; with 
a mixture of other tongues; and che names 
of places here indicate Highland original; 
Its ſtaple commodities aze chiefly wool, hides, 
and tallow ; and they are extremely well fi- 
tuated for a foreign trade, but more ſo for 
running of goods, eſpecially brandies and 


wines; for which reaſon they have been 


brought under the fame laws as England, 
with regard to cuſtoms. | 
To MA'NACLE, v. A. - A the noun} 

to chain the hands; to ſhackle, 
MANACLES, S. {manicles, Fr.] chains 
for the hands; ſhackles. EF 

To MA'NAGE, V. A. [mengger, Fr. ma- 
neggiare, Ital.] to conduct or carry on; td 
train a horſe to graceful airs; to govern; to 
rule or make tractable; to huſband, or make 
the beſt of. Neuterly; to ſuperintend or 
tranſact. h a 5 

MANAGEABLE, Adi. eaſy to be uſed, 
wielded, or moved; ſubmitting to govern- 
ment tractabee. | 

MANAGEABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being eaſily uſed or moved; the quality of 
ſubmitting to inſtruction, government, or 
authority. | | 

MANAGEMENT, S. [menegenient, Fr.] 
conduct; the manner of tr. 


the Britons, Scotch, Norwegians ; but at laſt * 2 thiag; prudence, M- 


to Sir John Stanley, and his heirs; in which - 


; — 


* 4 
MAN 

MANAGER, S. one who has the di- 
rection, conduct or government of any thing, 

or perſon; a prudent or frugal perſon, 
[A'NAGERY, S. conduèt; direction; 
the manner in which any thing is tranſacted. 
* Niſcretion in the managery of that affair.“ 
Clarend. Huſbandry or frugality. 
MA'NCHE, S. [F | in Hetaldry, a 


ve. 
MANCHET, S. a ſmall loaf of fine 
read, : | 

MANCHINE'EL, S. [manchine//a, Span.] 
a tree which grows in America, whoſe juice 
is ſo corroſive, that it will raiſe bliſters on 
the ſkin, and burn holes in linen, 

To MA'NCIPATE, V. A. e cv 
Lat.] to enflave, bind, or tie, uſed with to. 
* Mancipated to ſtate motions.” Hale. Sel- 
dom uſed, | 

. MA'NCIPILE, S. [ mancipio, Ital. manceps, 
Lat.] the ſteward or perſon that furniſhes 
proviſions for a ſociety : particularly uſed of 
the purveyor of a college, | 

MA'NDAMUS, S. [Lat. we command] 
in Law, a writ that iſſues out from the court 
of King's Bench. 

MANDA'TARY, S. [mandataire, Fr.] a 
perſon to whom the pope has given a man- 
date for his benefce, 

MANDATE, S. {mandatum, Lat.] a com- 
mand; à commiſſion, charge, or precept. 

MANDA “TOR, S. [Lat.] a director. 

MANDATORY, Adj. [mandatus, Lat.] 
containing a command, precept, or direction. 

MA'”NDIBLE, Adj. [mandabilis, Lat.] that 
may be chewed ; eatable, I 

MANDREL, S. Lnandrin, Fr.] a kind of 
wooden pully, making a part of a turner's 
lathe. 

MA NDRAK E, S. [mandragore, Fr. av 
Juyeest, Gr. | a plant whoſe root is ſuppoſed 
to reſemble the human form. 6 

MANDUCA'TION,S. [manducatio, Lat.] 
eating; the action of the lower jaw. 

MANE, S. [ung, Brit. maene, Belg. ] 
the Jong heir which hangs down on the 
neck of horſes or other animals. 

'MA'N-EATER, S. one that eats human 
Salk 4 
MA'TNED, S. [from mane] having a mane. 
MA'NES, S. [from mano, "Fg, a ghoſt, 

or that which remains of a perſon after 
death. | 

MA*NFUL, Adj. bold; ſtout; daring, 

MA'NFULLY, Adv. in a bold, ſtout, or 

aring manner. | 

" MA'NFULNESS, S. the quality of be- 
having in a manner that ſhews undaunted 
courage, and invincible reſolution, 

| MANGANE'SE, S. [manganeſia, low Lat.] 


an zron ore of the poorer ſort, of a dark iron | 
ſembling a man full-grown, and in his great- 


gr: colour, very heavy, but very brittle, 


* 


MAN 5 

MANCE, S. [mangeaiſor, Fr.] the itt h or 

ſeab in cattle. N 
MA'NGER, 8. * 1 Fr. mangia- 


toia, Ital.] a place or veſſel in which the 
food of cattle is contained in a ſtable, 
MA”NGINESS, S. the quality of hay- 
ing the mange, 
To MA 
to cut and hack; to cut and tear piece meal; 
to butcher, Y, | 


ſtroys in a rude and butcherly manner, 


of the iſle of Java, ſomewhat reſembling a 
melon, brought pickled to Europe. 
MA'NGY, Adj. [from mange] infected 
with the mange. Scabby, applied to beaſts. 
8 ” AN-HA”TER, S. one that hates man- 
MA'NHOOD, S. [from man and hood, of 
hade, Sax.] the ſtate or condition of a man; 
human nature. The ſtate of a male, oppoſed 


{to womanhood, The ſtate of a perſon full 


grown, oppoſed to childhood. Courage; bra- 
very; reſolution, 

MA'NIAC, or MANY'ACAL, Adj. [ma- 
niacus, Lat.] raging with madneſs, 


plain; open; publicly known. 

MA'NIFEST, S. [ ani faſte, Fr. mani feſto, 
Ital.] a declaration; a public proteſt. 

To MA'NIFEST, V. A. [manifefter, Fr. 
b Lat.] to make appear; to make 
public; to ſhew plainly; to diſcover, 

MANIFESTA'TION, s. [Fr.] a dif- 
covery; the act of publiſhing or making 
public; clear and undoubted evidence, a 
MANIFES“TIBLE, Adj. eaſy to be prov- 
ed or made evident. 7 

MA*NIFESTLY, Adv. clearly; plainly ; 
evidently, 0 5 
MA NIFESTNESS, S. clearneſs of evi- 
dence; public notoriety, _ = 

MANIFESTO, S. [Ital.] a public pro- 
teſtation, or declaration. 5 | 
| MA'NIFOLD, Adj. [of many and fold} 
of different kinds; many in number ; com- 
plicated. 

MA'NIFOLDLY, Adv. in many reſ⸗ 
pects. | 
MANTGLIONS, S. in Gunnery, two 
handles on the back of a piece of ordnance, 
caſt after the Germ:n manner, Bailey. - 

MA'NIKIN, 8. [manniken, Belg. ] a lit- 
tle man. A dear manikin.” Shak, Not in 


uſe. 4 
MA'NIPLE, S. [manipulus, Lat.] T Hand- 
ful. Figuratively, a ſmall band of ſoldiers. 
MA*NKIND, S. the human race or ſpecies; 
reſembling a male. A mankind witch.“ Shak. 
MA'NLIKE, Adj. ſtrong; vigorous z re- 


eſt perfection. 


u:.d by glaflmea for clearing glaſs, - | 


| MAN. 
F * 


LE, V. A. [mangilen, Belg.] | 


MA'NGLER, S. one that hacks or de- 
MA'NGO, 8. [mangaftan, Fr.] a fruit 


MA'NIFEST, Adj. [manifeftus, Lat.] 
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MAN 
MANLESS, Adj. without men; not man- 
ned. Fire- boats manleſs,” Bac. 
MA'NLINESS, S. the appearance of a 


man full-grown, and atrived at years of diſ- 


cretion; bravery; ſtoutneſs z dignity, 
MA'NLY, Adj. becoming a man; font ; 
brave, or with undaunted courage and teſo- 
lution, f 
MA'NNA, S. [ Lat. derived by ſome from 
mannab, Heb, a gift, becauſe it was a gift 
from heaven] in Pharmacy, a kind of honey- 


like juice or gum, conereted into a folid 


form, of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, cr browniſh 
colour, in the form of flakes, exſuling in 


Calabria and Sicily from two trees, which | 


are varieties of. the aſh. That mentioned in 
Scripture ſeems to have been a kind of ho- 


_ ney-dew condenſed, on account of its diffoly- 


ing by the heat of the ſun, its form reſem 
bling a coriander ſeed, &c. and was probably 
what is in the New Teſtament, called wild 
honey, and ſaid to be part of the ſubſiſtence 
of John the Baptift in the wilderneſs, _ 
MA'NNER, S.. [maniere, Fr, maviera, 


Ital.] form or method; cuſtom, practice, 
| habit, or faſhion. ** Aiter the manner of the 


“ EZidonians. Judges xvili. 7, Mein, or 
particular caſt of the countenance; the cha 
racter or diſtinguiſhing quality of the mind. 
In the plural, morals ; habit; general way of 
life; ceremonious behaviour; good-breed- 
ing. 

MA'NNERLINESS, 8. [from mannerly] 


the quality of behaving with civility or com- | 


paiſance, 


MA'NNERLY, Adj. [manierlick, Belg.] 


_ civilly ; with complaiſance in good-breeding. 


Adverbially, in a civil or complaiſant man- 
ner, | 

MA'NNIXZIN, S. See Manikin. 

A*NNISH, Adj. having the appearance 

of, or becoming, a man. Figuratively, bold; 
maſculine. A woman impudegt and man- 
„ 1iſp grown. Dryd. _ 

MA'NOR, 8. [mancir, old Fr. maner, 
Arm.] an ancient lordſhip or royalty, con- 


| fiſting of a demeſne, and of a court baron. 


la Common Law, a rule or government 


which a man has over ſuch as hold land 


within his fee. 
g MANSE, S. Lane, Lat.] a parſonage 
ouſe. 

MA NSION, S. [man/io, Lat.] a place of 
reſidence; an abode or houſe, In Law, the 
lord's chief dwelling-houſe within his fee. 

MANSLAUGHTER, S. in its primary 


ſignification, murder, or deſtruction of the 


human ſpecies. In Law, the killing a per- 
ſon without malice prepenſe, as in a battle 


that ariſes from a ſudden quarrel, Sc, See 


icide. 


MANSLA'YER, S. one that kilis another. | 


- MANTEL, S. fold Fr.] work raiſed be- 
? a chimney to conceal it. 


* F 


MAN 


MA'NTELET}S. [Fr. adiminutive from 

manteau, Fr. a cloak] a ſhort kind of cloale 

worn by women. In Fortification, a kind of 

8 pent- houſe, made of pieces of tim- 
6 | 


MAN-TI GER, s. a large monkey or ba- 


n. 

MANTLE, S. [mantell, Brit. mantel, Sax. 
a kind of cloak, or looſe cloth or filk thrown 
over the reſt of the dreſs, worn formerly by 
generals, and at preſent uſed by nurſes and 
midwives to carry infants abroad in. 

To MANTLE, V. A. to cloke; to cover; 
to diſguiſe, 7. 
. To MANTLE, v. N. to ſpread the 
wings as a hawk in pleaſure; to joy or re- 
vel; to be expanded, or ſpread luxuriantly. 
To froth, or ferment, applied to liquors, 

 MA'NTLE-TREE, S. in Carpentry, the 
piece of timber running acroſs the head 
of tne opening of a chimney, and com- 
monly projefted out from the wall, to hold 
china, Sc. : 

MANTUA, S. [corrupted from mantear, 
Fr.] a woman's gown. | 
| MA'NTUA-MAKER, S. a perſon who. 
makes gowns for women. a 

MANUAL, Adj. [manuel, Fr. manuals, 
2 performed by the hand; uſed by the 

and. 

MANUAL, S. [from mans, Lat.] a 
ſmall book, ſuch as may be eafily carried in 
the hand. | 
MANUDUC'TION, 8. [manudu#in, 
— the act of guiding or leading by the 

MANUFA'CTORY, 8. from rams, 
Lat. a hand, and facio, Lat. to make] a 
place wherein great numbers of people are aſ- 
ſembled to work upon any particular fort of 
goods; a commodity, or any fort of work. * 
made by the hand. We 

MANUFACTURE, S. r, from manzs, 
Lat. a hand, and facia, Lat. to make] any 
fort of work made by the hand. 

To MANUFA'CTURE, V. A. ſmaru- 
Facturer, Fr.] to produce or work upon any 
thing by the hands, or by art. 

MANUFA'CTURER, S. one who per- 
forms any work by labour of the hands; or 
keeps great numbers ot men to work on any 
particular commo dit. 

To MANU'MISE, V. A. [manumiſſts, 
from manumitto, Lat.] to ſet free or deliver 
from ſlavery Captives manumiſed.” Fatt. 

MANU'MISSICN, S. ſmarrmiſfie, Lat. ] 
the act of giving liberty to Caves. 

Ta MANU*MIT, V. A, Fmannmitto, 
Lat.] to deliver from Qavery; to et free. 

MANURABLE, Adj. hm manure] ca- 
pable of being rendered better by cultivation. 
MANU'RANCE, 8. (from manure | agri- 
culture, or huſbandry, © Kept fr. m 1 n 


- Ta 


G rance.” Iper:fer.. 
BE nt 


MAR 
To MANURE, v. A. Laer, Pr.] 
to cultivate, or improve gronnd by huſbandry 
or manual labour; to dung or fatten land, 
MANU'RE, S. any thing laid on lands 
to enrich and fatten them. 

- MANU*REMENT, S. the improvement 
of land by manual labour, or covering it 
with dung and other compoſts, 

MANURER, S. a perſon who enriches 
and improves land by manual labour; a 
huſbandman. | 
_. MA'NUSCRIPT, S. [ manuſtrit, Fr. ma- 
nuſcriptum, Lat.] a written book or copy, 
generally applied to ſuch books as have never 
been printed. : 

MAN, Adj. [comparat, more, ſuperlat. 
moſt; from manig, menig, Sax. ] conſiſting of 
a great number; numerous; ſeveral, An in- 
definite number, preceded and followed by 
48s; all that. At many as were willing.“ 
Exod. xxxv. 22. 

. MANY-CO'LOURED, Adj. having va» 
rious and different colours. 

MANY-HEA'DED, Adj. having ſeveral 
or a great number of heads, | 

MANY-TIMES, an adverbial phraſe for 
often or frequently. | 
Mp, S. [mappe, Fr, mappe, Ital.] a geo- 

graphical picture, or a projection of the 
globe, or a part thereof, on a plain ſurface, 
repreſenting the forms and dimenſions of 


the ſeveral countries, rivers, and ſeas, with 


the ſituation of cities, mountains, and other 
places, according to their reſpeCtive longitude 
and latitude. | | ; 

To MAP, V. A. to make a map; to de- 
| Uneate a country, Sc. on paper, To deſcribe 
the ſituation of a place. If Piſanio have 
<< mapped it right.” Shak. 

. MA”PEL-TREE, S. [mopultres, Sax.] a 

tree with jagged angular leaves,” whoſe ſeeds 
grow together in hard winged veſlels, of 
which the ſycamore is a ſpecies. 

To MAR, V. I. [myrran, Sax.] to in- 
jure; to ſpoil, hurt, or damage. 

MARANA'”THA, $, {xrwv9 Syr.] a 
form of threatning, curing, and anathema- 
tiſing among the jews. 

MARA4'*SMUS, S. [from ue, Gr.] 
in Medicine, an extreme waſting or con- 
ſumpiion of the whole body. | 

MARA'*UDING, Adj. ranging about for 

lunder. | 4 

© MARBLE, S. [marbz, Fr. marmor, Lat. 
from pappaipe, Gr.] a k nd of ſtone ſound 
in great maſſes, and dug out of quarries, of ſo 
hard and compact · a ſubſtance, and ſo fine a 
grain, that it readily takes a beautiful poliſh, 
and is uſed in fiaiues, chimney- pieces, Cc. 
Smali round ſtones played with by children. 
Figuratively, applied to a ſtone with a remark- 
able inſorĩiption.“ The Arundelian marble.” 

MARBLE, Adj. made of mirble ; varie- 
Fed, or of difterent cole ars, like marble, 


Bf 
MAR 
To MARBLE, v. A. [marbrey, Fr.] to 
paint with veins, clouds, or different colours, 


in reſemblance of marble. 


MA'RBLED, Adj. ſomething veined or 
clouded in imitation of marble. : 
MA'RCASITE, S. [Fr. marcafite, low 
Lat.] a ſolid hard foſſile, of an obſcure, re- 
gular and foliaceous ſtrufture, a bright glit- 
| tering appearance, and found in continued 
beds among the veins of ores, or in the fiſ- 
ſures of ſtone, _ | | 
MARCH, 8. [from Mars, Lat.] the 
name of the third month of the year, reck- 


tion of ſtile in 1564 among the French, and 
lately, by act of parliament, in England, it 
was eſteemed the firſt month, and the year 
began on the 28th day of it. | 
To MARCH, V. N. [marcher, Fr.] to 


journey, applied to an army. To walk in a 


grave, ſolemn, and deliberate manner. Ac, 
tively, to put in motion, or make an army 
advance; to bring on in regular proceſſion, 

MARCH, S. ſ from the verb] a motion, 
walk, or journey of ſpldiers; a grave and 
ſolemn walk; a tune played on inſtruments 
during the march or progreſs of an army ; 
ſignals for an army to move. [n the plural, 
borders, limits, or confines of a country. 

MA'RCHER, S. [marcheur, Fr.] a preſi- 
dent of the marches or borders. 

MA RCHIONESS, S. the wife of a mar- 
uis. 

MA ROID, Adj. [marcidus, Lat.] lean; 
pining. Withered, applied to plants. Mar- 
cid, dying herbs. Dryd. 
neſs; the ſtate of withering; a conſump- 
tion, or waſte fleſh. © The extenuation of 
« marcour.”” Brown, Kh 


MARE, S. [mare, mara, Sax. ] the female 


of a horſe; a kind of ſtagnation which ſeems 
to preis the ſtomach with a weight when 
aſleep : derived from Mara, the name of a 
ſpirit, ſuppoſed by the northern nations ta 


torment perſons aſleep : it is called the nighs- 


mare. . 

MA*RESCHAL, S. a chief commander 
of an army. 

MA RGARITE, S. [margarita, Lat. mar- 
guerite, Fr.] a pearl. The margarite or 
„ pearl. Peacham. | 

MARGE, MA*RGENT, or MA*R CIN, 
S. the laſt is moſt in uſe; from arge, 
marginis, Lat. marge, Fr.] the border; a 
brink, egde, or verge; the barder of paper in 
a book, which ſurrounds the page: the edge 
of a wound or ſore, © The evenneſs of. its 
« margin,” 2 

MA*RGINAL, Adj. ſ[marginal, Fr.] 
placed, or writ on the blank ſpace or border 
of a book. My | 


. 
— 


| having a margin, 


oning January as the firſt, Till the altera - 


MA*RCOUR, 8. [marcor, Lat.] lean- 


MARONATFPD, Adj, [marginatus, Lat.] 
MA R- 


MAR 
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AL 
MA'RGRAVE, 8. [marggraff, Teut.] a 
title of ſovereignty in Germany, which figni- 
tes literally, a keeper of the marches or 


borders. a 5 * p 
MA'RIET, S. a kind of violet. 
MA'RIGOLD, '$. a yellow flower. 
To MA'RINATE, V. A. [mariner, Fr. 
to ſalt fiſh, and afterwards preſerve it in oil 


or vinegar. 74 
MARINE, Adj. [pronounced mareen ; 


inus, Lat. | belonging to the ſea. 
"MARINE, S. [pronounced mareen ; from 


la mareine, Pr.] ſea affairs or forces; a ſol- 


dier taken on board a ſhip to be employed in 
deſcents on land, | 

MA'RINER, 8. [mariner, Fr, from mare, 
Lat. the ſea] a ſeaman or failorz one 
hired to do all common bufineſs on board a 
ſhip, tending to its ſailing or preſervation. 

A'RJORAM, S. [marjorana, Lat. mar- 

jorlaine, Fr.] a. fragrant plant; of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies. 


longing or incident to a huſband, * Marital 
« affection. Ayliffe. 

MARTTIMAL, or MARITIME, Adj. 
[ maritimus, Lat. maritime, F r. ] performed at, 
or belonging to the ſea; bordering on the 
ſea; naval. 


MARE, 8. [marc, Brit. mearc, Sax. mar- 


que, Fr.] a token by which a thing is known | 


and diſtinguiſhed from another ; an impreſ- 
fion ; a proof or evidence; any thing which 
a gun or other miſſile weapon is directed to- 
wards ; the fign by which a horſe's age m 
be diſcovered; a character made by 

who cannot write their names; a piece of 
money valued at 13s. 4d. from marc, Fr. A 
letter of mark, or marque, à licence given by 
a king or ſtate, whereby private perſons are 
authorized to fit out ſhips, and make repri- 
fals on the ſubjects of another tate, 

To MARK, V. A. [ mercan, Sax. mar- 
guer, Fr.] to make an impreſſion, character, 
or fign, by which a thing may be known or 
diſtinguiſhed from others; to wound; to 
note, obſerve, or take notice of. Neuterly, 
to obſerve, or take notice of; to work let- 
ters or $gures on linnen, &c, 

MARKER, S. [marguer, Fr.] one that 
makes ſome fign, character, or impreſſion on 
a thing; ore that takes notice of a thing. 

MA'RKET, S. [anciently written mer- 

cat, of mercatns, Lat.] a public time or place 
wherein things are bought or ſold; purchaſe 
or ſale. Figuratively, price; rate. 

To MARKET, V. N. to deal at market 
either in buying or ſelling; to make bar- 
Sains. 

MA'RKET-CROSS, S. a croſs formerly 

| et up where a market was held. | 

MA*RKE'T-DAY, S. a day on which 
things are publicly bought and fold in a 
market, 

a 3 


MAR 
MARKET-MAN, S. a man that goes ts 
the market to buy or ſell; one that under- 
ſtands dealing at a market. 
MARKET-PLACE, 8. a place where 
à market is held. 
MARKET - PRICE, or MARKET. 
RATE, S. the price at which any thing is 
commonly ſold, in or out of a market, | 
MA'RKET-TOWN, S. a town that has 
the privilege of a ſtated market. 
MA'RKETABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
fold commonly in a market. 
MARKMAN, or MA'RKSMAN, 8. a 
perſon ſkilled in __ a mark, 
MARL, S. [marl, Brit, marge | 
Belg.] a kind 4 clay, become 2 =" 
a more enriching quality, by a better fer- 
mentation, and by its having lain ſodeep in 
the earth, as not to have ſpent or weakened 
its fertilizing quality by any product. 
To MARL, V. A. to manure or improve _ 


| grounds with marl, 
MA'RITAL, S. [Fr. maritus, Lat.] be- 


To MARL, V. A. [from marline] to bind 
untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch round a ca- 
ble, in order to guard it from friction. 

MARLINE, S. [mearu, mearwa, Sax, 
ſoft} a long wreath of untwiſted hemp dip- 
ped in pitch, with which the ends of cables 
are guarded, to preſerve them from fric- 
tion. 
MARLINE-SPIKE, S. a ſmall piece of 
iron, uſed in faſtening ropes together, or in 
opening the bolt of a rope, when a ail is to 
be ſewed to it. | | 

MA'RLY, Adj. abounding in mar! ; hay- 
ing the qualities of marl. 

MARMALADE, or MA'RMALET, S. 
22 Fr.] a kind of conſerve or 
weetmeat made of quinces cut and boiled 
with ſugar. 

MARMOSET, S. [marmouſet, marmor: 
Fr. marmotto, Ital. | a * . 

MARMor, or MA*'RMOTTO, 8. 
[See Marmoſet] Ray ſays, that this is the 
mus alpinus, and that it hides itſelf all the 
winter, during which it lives upon its own 


fat. 2 
MA'R \ Ip * [ margueterie k Fx. I 
ag work ; work inlaid with various 
Ours. ; 


MA*RQUIS, S. ſmarquis, Fr. margues, 
Span.] e * duke. It 
was introduced into England by Richard II. 
who created Robert Vere, eart of Oxford, 
marquis of Dublin, and was on'y a titular 
dignity : thoſe who had the care of frontiers, 
as the word imports, being filed marchers, 
not marquiſes. | 

MA*RQUISATE, S. [marguiſat, Fr.] 
the ſrigniory or province of a marquis. 

MA RRER, S. {from mar] one who ſpoils, 
damages, or hurts thing or perſon. 

MARRIAGE, S. marriage, Fr. from, 
maritus, Lat, à huſband] the act or cere- 


mon 


MAR 


zony by which a man and woman are law- 
fully united for life, 'This word is very of- 
ten joined with others in compoſition, and 
then takes the nature of an adjective. 
 MA'RRIAGEABLE, Adj. fit for mar- 
riaga; of an age to be married, 


7 


NA RROW, S. [merg, merib, Sax. ] an 


1 
ARTEN, or MA'RTERN, s. [marye, 


martre, Fr, martes, Lat.] a large kind of 


from martelet, Fr, | 
MA'RTIAL, Adj. [Fr. martialii, Lat, 
from Mars, the god of war] warltke ; brave; 


oleaginous or fat ſubſtance contained in the given to war; having 'a warlike ſhew 3 uſed 


hollow of a bone, which is deſigned by the 
beneficent archite& of our frames to ſupple 
the bones, and render them Jeſs liable to 
break, Figuratively, the quinteſſence, or 
beſt part of any thing. 
MA RROW.-BONE, S. any hollow bone 
of an animal containing marrow. 
 MA'RROWFAT, S. a large mellow 
kind of pea.” : 
MA'RROWLESS, Adj, without mar- 


row. 
To MA RRV, V. A. [marrier, Fr. ma- 
vito, Lat.] to join a man and woman toge- 
hs, ſo that they may cohabit lawſully dur- 
ing life; to diſpoſe of in marriage; to take 
for a huſband or wife. Neuterly, to enter 
Into the ſtate of marriage, 

MARS, MARSH, or MAS, in the names 
of places, are derived from merſc, Sax. a fen, 
or watery Mace. . 


MARSH, 8. Tage Sax.] a fen, bog, 


ſwamp, or tract of land abounding in water, 
. MA'RSHM ALLOW, S. à kind of mal- 
low growing in wet ground, and reſembling 
the common in all reſpects, excepting that 
its leaves are ſoft and woolly, | 
MARSH MARIGOLD, S. a flower. 
MARSHAL, S. [mareſctal, Fr.] the chief 
officer of an army. , See Wareſchal. An of- 
ficer who regulates combats in the liſts; 
any one who regulates the rank or order at a 
feaſt or other aſſembly; one who puts things 
or perſons in proper order; an harbinger, or 
one who goes before a prince, to give notice | 
of his coming, and prepare for his recep- 
tion. ; 
To MA'RSHAL, V. A. to place in pro- 
per ranks or order; to lead as an harbinger. 
% Thou mrarſpail'eft me the way. Shak, | 
MA'RSHALLER, S. a perſon that puts 
things in order. ; 
MA'RSHALSEA, S. a priſon in the bo- 
rough of Southwark; ſo called from its be- 
longing to the marſhal, of the king's houſe- 
hold. | 
MA'RSHALSHIP, S. the office of mar- 
ſal. | 
MA*RSHY, Adj, bogey ; wet; produced 
in marſkes, 


MART, S. [contrafted from market] a 


in war, In Chemiſtry, having particles or 
properties of iron; from Mars, the chemi- 
cal word ior iron. Borrowing qualities from 
the planet Mars, applied to aftrology, 
MA'RTINGAL, S. [martingale, Fr.] a 
broad leather thong or ſtrap faſtened at one 
end to the girths under the belly of a horſe, 
from whence it paſſes between his fore- legs, 
and is faſtened at the other end to the noſs- 
band of the bridle, to hinder a horſe from 
rearing, | 

MA'RTINMAS, S. [rom Martin, and 
maſs, a feſtival] the feaſt of St, Martin, the 
11th of November. 

MA'RTINET, or MA'RTLET, S. [mar- 
tinet, martelet, Fr.] a kind of ſwallow, 
 MA'RTNETS, S. ſmall lines faſtened to 
the leetch of a fail, to bring that part of the 
leetch next to the yard arm cloſe up to the 
yard, when the fail is to be furled. 
MA'RTYR, S, [mart r, Fr, from {aprus, 
Gr.] in its primary ſenſe, a witneſs; in its 
ſecondary ſenſe, a witneſs of the truth of 
Chriſtianity : but as the witneſſing of its 
truth was, at firſt, generally attended with 
perſecution and death, the word is now ap- 
plied to ſuch perſons only as die in atteſting 
the truth of any doQtrine, 

To MA'RTYR, V. A. to put to death 
for reſolutely maintaining any opinion. 
MA*RTYRDOM, S. the act of putting 
to death for reſolutely and immoveably main- 
taining any opinion; the act of enduring 
death in atteſtation of the truth of an opi- 
nion, or fact. 
MART YRO LO GY, S. [martyrologe, Fr. 
martyrobogium, low Lat.] a regiſter or cata- 
logue of martyrs: ſometimes extended to 
fignify an hiſtory of martyrs, 

MARVEL, S. {[merveille, Fr. marawiglia, 
Ital.] a wonder; any thing that raiſes won- 
der or aſtoniſhment. | | 
To MA*RVEL, V.N, [| merveiller, mara- 
wvigliare, Ital.] to wonder or be aſtoniſhed, 
MA*RVELLOUS, Adj. [marvdlux, Fr.] 
capable of exciting wonder or aſtoniſhment ; 
ſtrange; ſurpaſſing credit. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively to expreſs any thing exceeding natural 


power, oppoſed to probable, 


MA'RVELLOUSLY, Adv. in a ſtrange, 


place of public traffic or trade, Figuratively, | extraordinary, and wonderful manner, 


a bargain, whether purchaſe ar ſale, © Ven- 


MA'RVELLOUSNESS, S. the quality 


„ture madly on a deſperate mart,” Shak,| which excites wonder or aſtoniſhment, 


Letters of mart. See Mare. _ 4 


MA SCULINE, Adj. [maſculin, Fr, maſ- 


To MART, V. A. to trade; to buy or] culinus, Lat.] male; reſembling a man) 


ſe!}, © Nothing marted.“ d. 


bold, In Grammar, the gender appropriated : 
| ta 


* 


. 


weeſel, whoſe ſkin or fur is much valued;' 
a kind of ſwallow that builds in houſes ; 
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70 the male kind, though not always expreſ- 


fing ſex. | 
MA'SCULINELY, Adv. like a man; 


boldly. | 
MA'SCULINENESS, S. the quality by 


which a perſon reſembles a man, applied by 
way of reproach to women, The figure or 
behaviour of a man. | 

MASH, S. [maſche, Belg. maille, Fr.] the 

ſpace between the threads of a net, generally 
written meſh, Any thing mingled or con- 
fuſed together; from miſchen, Belg. to mix. 
A mixture for a horſe, 

'To MASH, V. A. [maſcher, Fr. maccare, 
Ital.] to beat or bruiſe into a confuſed maſs ; 
to mix water and malt together in brewing. 
MASK, yy 4 wy Fr.] a cover worn over 
the face to diſguiſe it, Figuratively, a pre- 
text, pretence, or ſubterſuge. A dramatic 
piece writen in a tragic ſtile, without at- 
tention either to rule or probability. 

To MASK, V. A. [maſquer, Fr.] to diſ- 

- guiſe or cover with a maſk, Figuratively, to 
cover or hide under ſome pretence, 
 MA'SKED, Adj. covered or concealed, 
«© A maſked battery. 

MA'SKER, S, a perſon who exhibits in 
a maſk, 

MA'SON, S. { magon, Fr. machio, low Lat.] 
one who buikds in ſtone, 

MASQUERA'DE, S. [maſeara, Arab.] a 
diverſion or public aſſembly, wherein the 
company is maſked and diſguiſed ; a diſguiſe. 
« Came to viſit thee in maſquerade.” Dryd, 

To MASQUERA'DE, V. N. to go in 
diſguiſe; to aſſemble in maſk and other diſ- 


guiſes, 


MASS, S. [maſſe, Fr. maſſa, Lat.] a body; | 


a lump a large quantity; bulk; a vaſt bo- 
dy ; an aflemblage of ſeveral things, forming 
one confuſed and diſtin body; a grofs bo- 
dy; the general. The maſs of the people. 


S7vift, In Divinity, this word originally im- 


plied only a feſtival, and was in this ſenſe 


uſed in the word Chriftmaſs, long before the | 


introduction of the facrament ot the maſs, 
but at length it was uſed to fignify the Eu- 
chariſt, and is at preſent appropriated to the 
office or public prayers, uſed by the Romiſu 
ehurch in the celebration of the Euchariſt. 
To MASS, V. N. to celebrate mats. Ac- 
tively, to thicken; to ſtrengthen. © Filling 
or maſſing the houſe. Hayward. 
MA'SSACRE, S. [Fr. from mazzare, 
Ital.] the crime of killing great numbers oi 
perſons without any diſtinction, and not in a 
condition to defend themſelves; murder. 
To MA'SSACRE, V. A. [maſſacrer, Fr. 
to butcher ; to deftroy great multitudes. 
MA'SSICOF, S. [Fr.] cerus caicined by 
a moderate degree of fire: diſtinguiihed ac- 
eording to the difference of its colour, which 
riſes from the diflerent degrees of haat 
which it endures, 


"MAS 


| © MA'SSINESS, 8. greatneſs of weight, 
bulk, or ſolidity, _ Ao 
MASSIVE, Adj. [maſfif, Fr.] heavy 
bulky ; ſolid. 2 
; MASSI'VENESS, S. the quality of bo- 
ing weighty, bulky, and ſolid. 

MA'SSY, Adj. weighty ; bulky ; ſolid. 

MAS T, S. [Fr. naß, Sax. ] the beam or 
poſt ſtanding upright in a ſhip or veſſel, to 
which a fail is fixed; the fruit of the oak or 
beach-tree, | 

MA'S'TED, Adj. carrying a maſt. 

MA'STER, S. [maifter, old Teut. mei 
Teut. meefter, Belg. maitre, Fr. magiſler, Lat.] 
a perſon who has ſervants under him; a 
ruler; a chief or head; a poſſeſſor; the 
commander of a trading veſſel; a perſon 
ſubject to no controul; a teacher or inſtrue- 
tor; a young gentleman; a title of reſpect; 
a perſon eminently ſkilled in any trade or 
ſcience; a title of dignity at the univerſities, 
and in the courts of law. 
| To MA'STER, V. A. to rule, govern, 
or keep in ſubjection; to conquer; to per- 
form with ſkill ; to overcome any difficulty, 
or accompliſh any deſign. . 

MA'STERDOM, S. [from maſter and 
dom, Sax.] dominion or rule. © Sovereign 
« ſway and maſterdom,” Shak, 

MA'STER-HAND,. S, one eminent 
ſkilled in any profeſſion, R 

MA'STER-JEST, S. a principal jeſt. 

MA'STER-KBY, S. a key which can 
open many locks that have different wards, 

MA'STER-LEAVER, S. one that de- 
ſerts his maſter, *© A maſter-leaver and a fu- 
gitive.”” Shak, Not in ule. 

MA*5TERLESS, Adj. wanting a maſter 
or owner; not to be governed; unſub- 
dued. ; Fe 

MA'STERLINESS, S. eminent in {ki!l. 

MA'STERLY, Adj. fuitable to or becom - 
ing 2 maſter; artful; ſhewing great ſkill; 
imperious; with the ſway of a maſter. 

MA'STER-PIECE, S. a capital perfor- 
mance, which ſhews great art and ikill; a 
chief or eminent excellence. 

MA STERSHIP, S. dominion ; rule; 
power ; a perfect work; a curious and capi- 
tal performance; ixill z knowledge; ſupe- 
riority or pre- eminence. 

MA'STER-SINEW, S. a large finew ſur- 
rounding the hoof, and dividing it from the 
done by a hollow place, where the wind- 
galls are uſually ſeated ; and is the largeſt 
and moſt viſible finew in a horſe's body. 

MA'STER-STRING, S. the principle 
firing. © The malter-/ring---that makes 
the moſt harmony. Rowe, ; 

MA'STER-STROKE, S. a ftroke or per- 
formance that ſneus great ſkill, - | 


| © dentod,”” Bar 


MA'STER-TEETH, S. the principal 
teeth, © Some---have their mafter-tearh in- 


MAT 


 MA'STER-WORT, S. a plant, whoſe 


root is uſed in medicine. 1 
MASTER, S. dominion; rule; ſupe- 
riority, or pre-eminence z ſxill. 
. MA'STFUL, Adj. abounding in maſt or 
fruit, applied to the oak or beech-trees. 
MASTICA'TION, 8. [mefticatio, Lat.] 
the act of chewing. N 
MA'STICATORY, S. [maſticatoire, Fr.] 
a medicine to be chewed, but not ſwal- 
lowed. ra ; . 
MA'STICH, S. [maſtic,Fr.] à kind of gum 


gathered from trees, in Scio of the ſame; 


name; a kind of mortar or cement. ap 
ic them together and turn them into a kind 
te of maſtich.”” Adaiſ. x 

MA'STIF, S. [plural maſtives, for all 
nouns ending in F or fe in the fingular, 
change into wes in the plural; from meſtiff, 
Fr.] a large ſized dog, generally uſed as a 
guard in houſes and yards. = 

MA'STLESS, Adj. without maſts. 

MA'STLIN, S. [meſler, Fr.] mixed corn, 
eonſiſting of wheat and rye. 

MAT, S. [meate, Sax. maate, Dan. mata, 
Lat.] a kind of a manufacture or texture 
made of ſedges, flags, or ruſhes woven toge- 
ther. In a ſhip, plats made of fine net and 
thrums, to keep the cordage faſt. ; 

To MAT, V. A. to cover with mats; 
to twiſt, interweave, or join together like a 
mat. 

MA TADORE, S. [matador, Span.] 2 
hand of cards, ſo called from the advantage 
it has over the 3 and its win- 
ning ſuch a number of pieces out of the 
pool, which on that account are called ma- 
tadores likewiſe. — 
| MA”TACHIN, S. [from matadore, Span.] 
an old dance, ſo called from its imitating 
"fighting, 4 

MATCH, 8. [meche, Fr. miccia, Ital.] a 
ſmall piece of deal dipt in brimſtone; any 
thing that catches fire : particularly applied 
to a kind of rope lightly twiſted, and pre- 
ared to retain fire, made uſe of in diſcharg- 
ing guns, Sc. A conteſt; a game; any mu- 
tual conteſt ; from peaxy, Gr. a fight. One 
equal to conteſt or fight with another; one 
that ſuits or tallies with another, from 
maca, Sax, A marriage; one to be mar- 


To MATCH, V. A. to equal; to ſhew 
any thing equal or like to; to ſuft or propor- 
tion; to marry, or give in marriage. Neu- 
terly, to be married to ta 


8 
MA'TCHABLE, Adj, fuitable ; reſem- | 


"bling perfectly. | | 
MA'TCHLESS, Adj. without an equal; 

not admitting comparaiſon. ESD 
MA'TCHLESSLY, Ad in a manner 

not to be equalled, |; | 
MA”TCHLESSNESS, S. the quality of 


mot admitting an equal, or a compariſon. 


MAT 


| MA'TCH-MAKER, 8. one who is ins 


{ſtrumental to a perſon's marriage; one who 


makes matches to burn. 
MATE, S. [maca, Sax. maet, Belg.] a huſ- 
band or wife; a communion, whether male 
or female; the male or female animals; one 
that ſails in the ſame ſhip 3 one that cats at 
the ſame table; one that is the ſecond in 
rang. A ſurgeon's mate. pr 
o MATE, V. A. to match or marry; 
to be equal to; tocruſh; to confound, 


rialis, Lat.] conſiſting of matter, oppoſed to 


tial. | 
MATE'RIALS, S. * uſed in the ſin- 
gular; materiaux, Fr.] the ſubſtance of 
which any thing is made: generally applied 
to things compoſed of different ſubſtances, 
MATE'RIALIST, S. one who denies the 
exiſtence of ſpirit,  —_ 
MATERIALLY, Adv, in the ſtate of 
matter; eſſentially or importantly. ' 
MATERIALNESS, S. the ſtate of con- 
ſiſting of matter. Figuratively, the quality of 
being important or eſſential. TEE ; 
 MATE'RIATE, or MATE'RIATED, 
Adj. [materia, Lat.] conſiſting of matter, 
© Immateriate, or leſs materiate. Bacon. 
 MATERIA'TION, S. [from materia, 
Lat.] the act of forming matter. A ma- 
cc teriation of even matter itſelf.“ Bacon. 
MA'TERNAL, Adj. [materne, Fr. ma- 
ternus, Lat.] motherly, becoming or belong- 
ing to a mother. 
MATE RNTT , S. [maternite, Fr.] the 
character or relation of a mother. ; 
MATHEMA'TIC, or MATHEMA'”TI- 
CAL, Adj. [mathematicus, Lat.] according 
to the rules of mathematics; belonging to 
mathematics. of | . 
- MATHEMA'TICALLY, Adv. according 
to the rules of mathematics, 
MATHEMA'”TICIAN, S. fmathematicus, 
the mathematics. | 
 MATHEMA'TICS, S. [waualnn, 
Gr. | the ſcience which conſiders quanti 


divided into pure and mixt; the pure conſi- 
ders quantity in the abſtract, i. e. without 
any relation to matter; and the mixt, as 
ſubſiſting in material beings; as length in a 


road, Ec. 


MA'THESIS, S. [ware, Gr. ] the doc- 
trine or ſcience of mathematics. 


belonging to, the morning. * 
MA “TIN, I; the morning. In the plural, 


| 2 to the prayers uſed at morning wor- 
ip. - | 


MA'TRASS, S. [matraſs, Fr.] in Che- 
miſtry, a glaſs veſſel for digeſtion or diſtilla- 


8 | tion, ſometimes belked, and ſometimes riſing 


gradually 


MATERIAL, Adj. [material, Fr, mate- 


ſpiritual. Important; momentous; eſfen- , 


Lat. mathematicien, Fr.] a perſon ſkilled in 


either as computible, or meaſurable ; it is 
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MATRICULATE, s. a perſon entered 


ſubſtance; the firſt principle of natural things, 


T! 
$.. © og 1 . L 


kind of hard hed put under a ſofter. 


_ &:advally - taper into à conical figure; a 
MA “TRICE, S. matrix, Lat.] the womb; | 


a mould which gives form to ſomething in- 
cloſed. & Theſe ſhells ſerved as matrices or 
«© moulds to them. Hood. | | 
MA TRICIDE, S. [matricidium, Lat.] the 
crime of murdering a mother; a perſon who 


To MATRTCULATE, V. A. to enter 
as a member at an univetſity; to enliſt; to 
enter into any ſociety by ſetting down a per- 
ſon's name. 


in an univerſity. 4 4 
MATRICULA'TION, 8. the act of en- 
tering a perſon as a member of an univerſity. 
MATRIMO'NIAL, Adj. [Fr. matrime- 
nium, Lat.] ſuitable to marriage; belonging 
to marriage. e 
MA“TRIM ON, S. {matrimonium, Lat.] 
marriage; the ſolemn contract entered into 
between a man and woman to be faithful to 
each other during lifez the ſtate of a mar- 
ried perſon. | wo 
MA”TRIX, 8. [Lat. matrice, Fr.] the 
womb. Figuratively, a place where any thi: g 
is generated or formed. | 
MA”TRON, S. [| matrone, Fr. matrora 
Lit. | an elderly lady, or old woman. 
MA”TRONAL, Adj. { matrozalis, Lat.] 
ſuitable to a matron; conſtituting a matron, 
«© Of matronal years. Bacon 
MA*TRONLY, Adv. after the manner of 
a matron; reſembling a matron ; elderly. _ 
MATRO'SS, S. in the train of artillery, a 
ſoldier next below a gunner, who aſſiſts in 
traverſing, ſpunging, loading and firing the 
guns; they carry firelocks, and march along 
with the ſtore waggons, both as a guard, and 
to aſſiſt in caſe of accidents. „ 
MATTER, S. a ſolid, bard, maſſy, impe- 
.netrable, diviſible, moveable, and paſſive 


from the various arrangements and combina- 
tions of whoſe particies ariſe the different 
bodies that appear in the univerſe. Body op- 
poſed to ſpirit; the materials of which any 
thing is compoſed, a ſubject or thing treated 
of.“ The matter of my ſong. Par. Loſs. 
An affair or buſineſs; the cauſe of any di- 
ſturbance. What's the matter # Shak, 


3 g e e e. | 
Import; conſequence ; moment, or impor- 


tance, generally preceded by o. No mar- 
ter, now "tis paſt.” Granv. The thing or 
object which is under particular relatien; a 
purulent running, or corruption in à ſore, 
To MATTER, V. N. uſed imperſonally, 
to ſignify ; to import, or be of importance. 
In Surgery, to generate or produce corrup- 
tion or pas. The herpes beneath mat- 
ter d.“ Wiſem, Actively, to regard; to 
look upon, or conſider as of any impor- 


tance, 


it 


, 
MAX 
MA'TTERY, Adj. full of mattet, or pus, 
applied to wounds: | EE 
MA'TTOCK, S. [mattuc, Sax. ] a kind of 
toothed inſtrument uſed to grub up trees and 
weeds, and to pull up wood. You muſt dig 
with mattoct and with ſpade.” Shak. 
- MA'TTRESS; S. [matraſs, Fr. attras, 
Brit.] a kind of quilt made io lie on. See 
Matraſs. 2 | 
MATURATION, 8. [maturatio, Lat.] 
the aQ of ripening; the ſtate of growing 
ripe. In Medicine, the ſuppuration of excre- 
mentitious or extravaſated juices into matter. 
MA'TURATIVE, Adj. [maturatus, from 
maturo, Lat.] ripening or condueing to ripe- 
nels. In Surgery, promoting the ſuppuration 
of a ſore, | 
MATURE, Adj. [ratarns, Lat.] ripe z 
perfected by time. Figuratively, brought near 
to a completion; fit for execution; welldigeſt- 
ed; arrived at full age, or years of diſcretion, 
To MATURE, V. A. [maturo, Lat. ] to 
ripen. : 
MATU'RELY, Adv. ripely ; completely; 
with deliberation, or in a well digeſted man- 
ner, | 
MATU'RITY, S. [maturite, Fr. maturi- 
tas, Lat.] a ftate of ripeneſs or perfection. 
MAU“ DLIN, Adj. drunk; intoxicated 
with liquor. ä 3 
MAUGRE, [malzre, 22 Ital.] 
in ſpite of; notwithſtanding : m uſed. 
To MAUL, V. A. [See Mall] to beat; 
to bruiſe in a coarſe and cruel manner. 
MAUND, S. [mand, Sax. mande, Fr.] 2 
hand baſket. £3 
To MAU'NDER, V. N. [maudire, Fr. ] 
to grumble; to murmur with diſcontent. _ 
MAU'NDERER, S. one that uſes mur- 
muring and provoking words through diſcon- 
dent. | 3 i 
MAU NDALT-THURS DAL, S. [derived 
by Spelman, from mande, Sax. a hand- baſket, 
from which the king was formerly accuſtpm- 
ed to give alms to the poor] the Thurſdey 
before Good - Frida. Calf” 
MAUSO'LEUM, S. [Lat. mauſolte, Fr.] 
a name given dy queen Artemiſia, of Caria, to 
a monument ſhe erected in honour of her 
huſband Mar ſolus] a pompous tomb or mo- 
nument, erected in honour of a perſon that 
is dead. Fe F 
MA, S. [maga, Sax. maeghe, Belg, ] the 
ſtomach of beaſts, applied in contempt to 
that of mankind; the craw or firſt ſtomach or 
b | 


irds. R _— 3 „ 2 
| MAwWXISs HI, Adj. [yer aps from mew} 
thing. 


apt to produce ſatiety or 8 1 
MA'WKISHN 5, S. JD, ity of - 

cloying or producing fatiety and loathing. . 
MA'WMET, S. [See 1 pupped 


or dell: formerly an idol. 


MA WMISII, Adj. fe ; nauſcoys.. 
MA XLL AR, or r Ay 


1 
— —_— — . i. 
. 


3 


| a. ol 


* 
_ „ü I CIO 4 


its * is 5 mag, Goth. mag, 


and Teut.] the chief magiſtrate of a city 
or town; the king's lieutenant, 


a jaw: à low word, 


: MAZ. 
bone. 


a leading truth. 


MAY, an auxiliary verb, by means of 


which we orm the Engliſh potential mood; 


Sax. ] to be poſſible z to have power,” In the 
imperative mood, or when it is at the begin- 
ning of a ſentence, it implies a wiſh that a 

| perſon ſhould have ſomething in his power. 
oy my you live happily and long.“ Dryd. 
May be, uſed adverbially, implies perhaps, or 
it is poſſible, | Hip 
- MAY, S. fo called from Mais, the mo- 
ther of Mercury, who was ſacrificed to on the 
firſt day] the fifth month in the year, reck- 
oning January the firſt: in this month the 
fun enters Gemini, and vegetables are gene- 
rally in flower. Figuratively, the early, gay, 
and moſt pleaſant part of like. 


To MAY, V. N. to gather flowers on the] 


firſt of May. 
 MA*'Y-BUG, S. a chaffer. . 
MA'Y-FLOWER, S. a bloom or bloſſom 
which grows on the hedges on a Kind of white 
thorn. : 
- MA'Y-GAME, S adiverfion or ſport ; 
the object of ridicule, * 
ogg -LILY, S. a ee called likewiſe 
the lily of the valley. See Lily. 55 
MAT. Fol- 8. * 2 eret pole 
round which perſons dance on the firſt of 
mm | 
MA'YWEED, S. a ſpecies of chamomile, 
MA'YOR, S. [maer, Brit. meyer, Belg. 


autho- 
fized 'to make bye-laws for the good of 
his particular community, K. Richard J. 
changed the bailiffs of London into may- 
ors, in 1189; which was afterwards prac- 
tiſed with reſpect to other cities; and on 
«cont of the mayor of London's killing 
Wat Tyler, the ring-leader of an inſur- 
rection, with his own hands, the mayors 
of London have ever fince borne the ti- 
tle of Jord, and a bloody dagger was added 
to the city arms, by way of commemora- 
fion. ; | hos 

MA'YORALTY, S. the office of a 
mayor; the exerciſe or poſſeſſion of the office 
of a mayor. : ü 
 MA'YORESS, S. the wife of a mayor. 
MAZ ARD, S. [maſehoire, Fr. maſe, Sax. ] 


MAZ E, S. fmiſlen, Belg.] a labyrinth, or 
place whoſe paſſages are ſo winding and in- 
tricate, that it is not eaſy to get out of them. 
Figuratively, perplexity, contuſion, applied 
to the mind, 1 „ 
To MAZE, v. A. to perplex, bewilder, 
er confuſe, N ; 55 


- * * 


from maxillar, Lat.] belonging to the jaw- 


MAXIM, S. [maxime, Fr. maximus, Lat.] 
an axiom ; a general and eſtabliſhed principle; 


. MAZ ER, 8. der Bolg.] a cup made 


of maple, - © A bow 

* carved.“ Dryd, WY 
MA'ZY, Adj. having winding and intri- 

cate paſſages ; perplexed ; confuſed, i 
M. A. an abbreviature for mag iſter artium, 

or maſter of arte. 1 

M. B. an abbreviature for medicine bacca- 

laureus, or bachelor of phyfic, | | 
M. PD. an abbreviature for medicine doctor, 

or doctor of phyſſe. 

ME, the oblique caſe of the pronoun I, 


Arem. and Span. mi, Brit. It is uſed ſome- 
times ungrammatically for J, as methinks, in- 
ſtead of. I think, | 
MEAD, 8. [meado, Sax, medd, Brit.] a 
drink made of honey and water, called like- 
wife metheg/inz from meddiglyn, Brit. 
MEAD, or MEADOW. S. [made, Sax.] 
ground ſomewhat watery, not plowed, and 
covered with graſs. | | 
ME”"AGER, S. [pronounced meger with 
the g hard; from magre, Fr. macer, Lat, | 
lean ; wanting fleſh, "Thin, poor, or hungry, 
applied to ground. | 
ME”AGERNESS, S. leanneſs; want of 
fleſh; ſcantineſs ; ſmallneſs, ' 


Belg. food] the act of eating at a certain 
time; a repaſt; a part or fragment; the flour 
of wheat corn, finely ground or fitted, from 
melezve, Sax. | | 
To MEAL, V. A. [meler, Fr.] to ſprinkle, 
mingle, or ſpot. 
ME'ALMAN, S. one that deals in flour 
or meal, | | 

ME'ALY, Adj. having the taſte or other 


with meal, 
ME'ALY-MOUTHED, Adj. [mealv, or 

malu, Sax. ] ſoft- mouthed; unable to addreſs 

a perſon through baſhfulneſs, | . 


MEAN, Adj. [mene, Sax.] wanting dig- 
nity ; of low birth or rank ; low minded; 


contemptible, or deſpicable z middle; mode- 


rate, or without exceſs; from moyen, Fr, mi- 
an, Perl. Intervening; intermediate; com- 
ing or happening between any two periods of 
time. 8 

MEAN, S. [moyen, Fr. mian, Perf, ] me- 
diocrity; a middle ftate between two ex- 
tremes; a medium; an interval; any thing 
uſed to affect an end. Method or manner, 
uſed in the plural, and by the beſt writers, 
though ungrammatically, with an adjective 
ſingular. Employed as a means of doing 
&© good.“ Aiterbury. By all means, fignifies 
without doubt, heſitation, or fail. By #2 
means, not in any degree or reſpect; not at 
all. In the plural number, it is likewiſe 
uſed for revenue, or fortune, 9 


To 


r 5 4 | 


or mager curiouſly | 


from the dat. accus. and ablat. of ic, Sax. me, 


MEAL, S. [niele, Sax. a repaſt, mel, 


qualities of meal; beſprinkled or ſpotted as 


ME'ALY-MOUTHEDNESS, S. baſhful- 


neſs, | 
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MED 


made To MEAN, v. N. preter and participle | ME”ASURELESS, Adj. not to be mea. 
iouſly | meant, pronounced ment; from mænan, Sag. ] | lured, or comprehended. a 3 
to have in the mind; to intend; to deſignu; MEASUREMENT, S. the act of finding 
intri- to hint at. rj +» ** [the quantity or extent of any thing, by means 
MEA'NDER, S. [from Meander, a river | of ſome ſtandard or rule. | | 
rtium, in Phrygia, remarkable for its winding ; MEA'*SURER, S. one that diſtributes things 
| courſe] a maze; labyrinth; a winding in proper quantities by means of ſome ſtand- 
bacca- courſe, | 8 ard or rule. EEO x 
MEA'NDROUS, Adj, having many turn-] MEAT, S. \mete, Sax. nett, Fr.] fleſh to 
lofter, ings or windings, | be eaten; food in general. rid ES. 
MEANING, S. purpoſe, or intention] ME'ATED, Adj. fed; foddered, applied 
un I, the ſenſe, or thing underſtood by any ex-] to cattle. Re : 
c. me, reſſion. | | MECHANIC, or MECHANICAL, Adj. 
ome- ME'ANLY,; Adv. [from mean the adjec-| I mechanicus, Lat.] mean; ſetvile; of mean 
5, in- tive] moderately z in a low degree; in a poor ſ employ ; conſtructed by the laws of mecha- 
| or baſe manner; without wealth, digni y, or] nies; Killed in mechanics, ; 
* reſpect. I MECHA'NIC,S. a manufacturer; or per- 
like- 'ME'ANNESS, S. want of perſection, or | ſon engaged in handicraft employmenst, Ne- 
excellence; defect; want of dignity, birth | charic forers, are commonly reckoned ſix, 
ax.] or fortune; ſordidneſs. 5 viz, the ba//ance, the leer, the pully, the 
and MEANT, [pronounced ment] the perfect ſcrew, the wedge, and the eohcel, 5 
| and part, paſſive of Mean. - | MECHA'NICS, [mechanica, Lat.] the 
with ME'AN-/DIME, ME'AN WHILE, Adv. | geometry of motion, or a mathematical ſci- 
at.] in the ſpace or interval happening between ſ ence, which ſhews the effects of powers or 
gry, two periods of time. moving forces, fo far as they are applie to 
ME'ASLED, Adj. infected with the meaſles. | engines, and demonſtrates the laws of motion. 
t of ME'ASLES, 8. [ naſelen, meſſelen, Belg. ] _ MECHA'NICALLY, Adv. according-to 
2 cutaneous diſeaſe, conſiſting in a general | the laws of mechaniſm, 4, 
wel, appearance of eruptions, not tending to a ſup-] MECHA'NICALNESS, S. agreeableneſs 
tain puration, of the nature of flea bites, which | to the laws of mechaniſm ; meanneſs._ 
our come out the fourth day aſter a perſon is ta- MECHA'NICIAN mechanicien, Fr.] a 
rom ken, and diſappear the fourth day after their | man profeſſing and ſtudying the ſcience of the 
coming oft; ſo that the diſtemper bears a | mechanic powers, or the conſtruction of ma- 
cle, near reſemblance to the ſmall-pox, A diſeaſe chines. As mecharicians ſpeak.” Boyle, Not 
in ſwine, appearing in red ſpots upon their | in uſe. Ge; $4 
our ſkin; a 155 AY ME'CHANISM, S. action according to 
MEA'SLY, Adj. ſcabbed with the meaſles. | mechanic laws; the conqtruction of the parts 
her ME'ASURABLE, Adj. from meaſure] | depending on each other in any engine, or 
a3. ſuch as may be meaſured or computed.' Fi-] complicated machine. Cog | 
guratively, moderate, or in ſmall quan- ME DAL, S. [medaille, Fr.] an ancient 
or tity. | N ! | coin; a piece of metal ſtamped in honaur of 
eſs ME/'ASURABLENESS, S. the quality of] ſome extraordin ry action or perſunn. 
being capable of meaſure. | MEDA'LLIC, Adj, belonging to medals. 
al- ME! ASURABLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner MEDALLION, S. [medaillon, Fr.] a 
| as may be meaſured; moderately. large antique ſtamp or medal, bearing the 
-- | ME'ASURE, S8. pronounced mezzre ; | ſame reſpe to ancient coins, as modern me- 
; meſure, Fr. mi ſura, Ital. from menſura, Lat. ] I dals do to modern money. 2 3 
* that by which the quantity or extent of any ME DALLIST, 8. [nedailliſe, Fr.] a 
1 thing is found; the: rule by which any] man ſkilled or curious in collecting medals, 
25 thing is adjuſted or proportioned; propor-“ To ME DDLE, V. N. [ midgelen, Belg] 
of tion; or ſettled quantity; à - ſufficient |to have to do; to concern one's ſelf about; 
quantity or degree; motion regulated by] to interpoſe or interfere officiouſly, '_ 
2 muſical time; the cadence or time'obſerved |} MEDDLER, S. one who interpoſes, or bu- 
by in poetry or dancing; ſyllables limited to} fies himſelf with things that do not concern 
8 certain numbers compoſing a verſe; metre; a] him. e e airy ce. 
ry tune. Jo have hard meaſure, is to be hardly ME DDLESOME, Adj. officiouſly inter-, 
„ dealt bye t 2: poſing in affairs that do not concern one:; in- 
e To ME'ASURE, v. A. [meſurer, Fr.] to] termeddling. g 
g compute the quantity or extent of any thing | MEDIA'NA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
* by ſome ſettled rule; to "comprehend. | name of a vein, or little veſſel, made by the 
* © Great are thy works; Jebovab- What union of the cephalic and baſilic veipg in the : 
©: thought can meaſure thee.” Par, Loft To] bend of che elbow; MHkewiſe, the ſeqm, run - 
e adjuſt; or proportion; to allot or diſtri- ning along the-middle of the tongue. als 
a but. 5 | | me as: S. [Fr. mediaſtinum, Lat.] 
| | Aa 2 
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in Avatory, a double fimbriated membrane, 


formed by the continuation of the pleura, 
which comes from the ſternum, and goes 
ſtrait down through the middle of the thorax 
to the vertebre, round which the guts are 
convolved, ſuſtained, and prevented from fal- 
ling from one fide of the thorax to the other. 

To ME”DIATE, V. N. [from medius, 
Lat.] to interpoſe as an equal friend between 
wo parties, in order to procure a reconcilia- 
ion; to be between two. Adtively, to li- 


mit by ſomething placed in the middle. 


ME'DIATE, Adj. [mediatee, Fr.] inter- 
poſed ; coming between; placed between two 
extremes, ; ; 

ME*DIATELY, Adv. by a. ſecondary or 
zntervening cauſe, | 

MEDIATION, S. [Fr.] interpoſition or 
intervention; agency, or a power of acting 
between interceſſion ar intreaty for another, 

MEDIA TOR, S. [mediateur, Fr.] one 
who acts between two parties, in order to 
procure a reconciliation; an interceſſor in fa- 
vour of another. 

MEDIATO RIAL, or ME DIAT OR, 
Adj. belonging to a mediator. 

MEDIA”TORSHIP, S. the office of a 
mediator. 


MEDIA'TRIX, S. a female or woman 
who acts between, or endeayours to recon- 


eile two parties at variance. 
MEDICAL, Adj. [medicus, Lat.] phy- 

fical; relating to medicine, or the art of 

healing. | LEY 
MEDICALLY, Adv. after the manner of 


medicine; according to the art or operation 
of phyſic. 


r. medicamentum, 
ng; generally 


ME DICAMENT, S. 
Lat.] any ching uſed in 


applied to external remedies. 


lang. the 


any drug given to cure a diſorder; the art of 


healing. 


ocritas, Lat.] a ſmall degree; a middle rate 
or ſtate; moderation. 


maditor, Lat. mediter, Fr.] to plan, ſcheme, 


volve in the mind. Neuterly, to think, dwell 
on, or contemplate with intenſe thought. 
 MEDITA”E:ON, S. [Fr. meditatic, Lat.] 
deep thought, or cloſe and intent application 
of the mind to any ſubject. 1 
ME DITATIVE, Adi. addicted to in- 
2 thought; exprefiing any intention or 
a ep TOS AERO K 
MEDITERRA NE, MEDITERRA'NE- 
AN, MEDITERRA'NEOUS, Adj. [neci- 


furrounded with land; inland, or at a diſtance 
from the lea, 2 45 E 


as being ſurrounded with land on all ſides, 
except at the ſtreighis of Gibraltar in the W. 
hracian Boſphorus on the E. 
with laſt lets the Euxine or Black ſea into 
it, as the firſt does a conſtant turrent of the 
{| Atlantic ocean, 
Heſperian ſea, as lying W. The Seriptures 
| call; it the Great ſea, in oppoſition-to. the ſea 
of Galilee, It was alſo denominated the 
Lower ſea by the Romans, from the cod of 
Genoa to that of Sicily. It had the appella- 
tion of Mare Internum, on the ſame account 
with that of Mediterranean. It has to- 
pical names, as the Genoeſe, Tuſcan, Adria- 
tic, Levant, Sictlian, Lyons, Archipelago, 
&c. ſez, or gulph. It is parted from the At- 
lantic or great Weſtern ocean by the ſtreights 
of Gibraltar, from the Red ſea by the ifth- 


 MEDICAME'NTAL, Adj. relating to} mus of Suez, and from the Propontis by the 


medicines. | | 
MEDICAME'NTALLY, Adv. after the 
manner, or with the power of medicine. 
To ME'DICATE, V. A. [medicatus, of 
medice, Lat.] to tincture, impregnate, or al- 
ter by the infuſion of medicines. KC 
MEDICA*TION, S, the act of tincturi 
impregnating, or altering by the infufion of 
medical ingredients. 4 
MEDICINABLE, Adj. [medicinalis, Lat.] 
having the power of phyſic, or having the 
1 
'MEDT'CINAL, Adj. fat preſent, it is ac- 
cented on the ſecond ſyllable, but it is uſed in 
the beſt authors with the accent on the third 
of laſt ſyllable but one; from medicinalis, Lat.] 


| e power of healing; belonging to 


c 


MEDICINALLY, Adv. phyfically, 
MEDI 5 , phyſically 


frac ga, Fr lite, Lat.) pbylc ; aumber equally ditant from gach extreme. 


ſtreights Dardanelles. It has Europe on the 
N. Atrica on the S, Aſia on the E. and the 
ſtreignts of Gibraltar on the W. Its utmoſt 
extent from N. to S. where wideſt, that is, 
from the gulph of Sidra in Tripoly, to that 


.}of Venice, from 30 deg. 20 min to 46 deg. 
ng, 40 min. upwards of 16 degrees, is above 900 


miles. Its length from E. to W. or from 
Syria and Paleſtine to Gibraltar, that is, 
from 5 deg. W. to 36 deg. E. or long. 41 
deg. is upwards of 2000 miles. In the Me- 
diterrancan are ſeveral peninſulas, as Italy, 
Greece, and Anatolia; likewite iſlands, as 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, Majorca, Minorca, 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Candia, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, thoſe of the Archipelago, &. 
MEDIUM, S. [Lat.] any thing that in- 
tervenes or comes between; the middle place 
or degree. In Mechanical Philoſophy, that 


; ſpace or region which a body paſſes in its mo- | 
3. [pronounced medicin ; | tion towards any point. In Arithmetic, 4 
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' MEDIO'CRITY, S. [mediecrith Fr, medi- 


or contrive in the mind; to think on or re- 


terranec, Fr. ſrom med us, Lat. and terra, Lat.] 


MEDPITERRA'NEAN SEA, 8. fo called 


The ancients called it the 


ME'DL 


the fruit 
five hard 


begins to 


MED! 


not eaſi 
bearing 


MEL 
manner 
without 

MEE 
eaſily p 
but bes 

Cod. 

MEI 


face. 


dei EE. vo" v*E IM TY » Ge. 1 


to any uſe, 


come face to face ; to engage; to join. 
 , MEE'TER, S. one that accoſts, finds 8c 
cidentally, or comes up to a perſon fac 


citul ; gloomy, or ſad. 


MEL 


ME'DLER, S, e, Fr. lus, Lat.] 
the fruit of the 3 5 —— — 
five hard ſeeds, and is not fit for eating till it 
begins to decay. 

MEDLEY, or ME/DLY; 8. 4 wixtvre ; 
a confuſed maſs ; 4 collection of different. 
pieces injudiciouſly joined togrifies in the | 
ſame book. 


MEDLEY, Adj. mixed. 6 confuſod. ho 


« Make medley war.” —— 

 MEDU/LLAR, or MEDU'LLARY; Adj. 

[medullaire, Fr.] belonging to, or reſembling 
e marrow, 

MEEK, Adj, [mekbi, mebak, makak, 9 — 
not eaſily provoked to anger by 
bearing inſults without reſentment, 

 MEE'KLY," Adv. in à mild or gentle 
manner; in ſuch a manner as to bear affronts 
without any reſentment or anger. 

MEE'K NESS, S. a temper of mind not 
eaſily provoked to reſentment by inju1ies, 
but bearing afflictions with a ion to 


MEER, . a lake or boundary. {he 
Mere, 8. F q 
MEET, Adj. proper; qualified ; adapted 


- 


To MEET, V. A, fpreter I met, or have 
net, particip. meet ; from metan, Sax. ] to 
light on ; to be treated; to cloſe or touch; 
to find; to aſſemble in the ſame place from 
different parts. Neuterly, to encounter, or 


face. 


' MEETING, 8. an aſſembly 52 added 


the congregation in a place of worlkp: be- | 


longing to the diffenters. 
MEE'TING-HOUSE, S. a place where 
diſſenters aſſemble to worſhip. 
Ry. pong Adv. in a fit or proper man- 


| ""MEE'TNESS, S. fitneſs or propriety... 
ME'GRIM, S. [migrain, Fr.] a dif 
of the | head, antended with a. fe of 
turning raund, - 
MELANCHO'LIC, Adv. Crow melenchey] 
di ſordered or afflicted with re fan- 


ME'LANCHOLY, s. [from -pieNares, and 
x, Gr.] a diſeaſe ſuppo to 


from too heavy and viſcid 2 0 A gloomy, | 
penfive tem ; 

ME'LANCHOLY, Adj, gloomy z aiſeal; | 
habitually penfive and dejected. 

MELFCERIS, &. 2 G e 
mor incloſed in a eyſtis or bag, conſiſting of 
a matter like Nane whence. 10 Niven its 
name. 


affronts; 


| ing grateful to the ear; bharmanious; muſi- 
MEER, As fimple 3 unmired. See Mere, cal. 


or diſpoſed in a proper ſucceſſion, and cauſed 


ts diſſolve or break in pieces: Figuratively, 


2 Fi "Mp 
to be ſoftened to pity or any benevolent — 


proceed from 
| a_—_ of black bile, but really, ariſes | L 


MM .- 
— Lat.] to. make better or im. 


_ 
"" ME'LIORATION, 8. bre] the 4 of 
rendering a thing better. 
MELIO/RITY, 8. [melier, Lat.} the fate 
of being better. 

MELLIFICA”TION, $, [me//; _— fram 
mellifico, Lat.] the act or practice of making 
ney; production of honey. + ; 
MELLIFLU'ENCE, S. a honied flow ; 2 
flow of ſweetneſs. 

ME-LLOWòW, Adj. ſoft with ripeneſe; ſoft, 
in ſound. Fat, applied to ground: Figura- 
tively, drunk. 

To ME'LLOW, v. A. to ripen; to ſof- 
ten by ripeneſs; to ripen; by age; to ſoften; 
to bring to rere or . Neuterly, 


to grow ri 

ME-LLOWNESS, 8. the, Kate of fruits 
made ſoft by ripeneſs or time; maturity; 
full age, 


MELO/DIOUS, Adi. {from melody] ſaund- 


$48 # 


MELO'DIOUSNESS, 8. iouſneſs ; 
ſweetneſs of ſound. 

- ME'LODY, S. in, Gr] +] thengee- 
able effect of different mukeal ſounds ranged. 


only by one ſingle part, voice, or inſtrument z 
whence it is diſtinguiſhed from harmoms; 
though both words are uſed in diſcourſe and 
writing as if they were ſynonimous, Muſic ; 
Jan agreeableneſs of ſound that raifes pleaſure 
in the mind. 
* MELON, 8. as mel, Lat.] a. plant, 
to which. runs along the and and produces 
a fruit reſembling the cucumber, but far mot 
„ and more rich ia taſte, 

To MELT, v. A. {mekan, San. ſmeltan,. 
Belg] todiſſolve any ſolid ſubſtance and make 
n liquid, either by means of fluids or heat z 


to ſoften to love or tenderneſs. Neuterly, to 


on; to grow tender, en or : to be · 

diſſol ved. 

ML TER, 8. nab difolves metals 

or other ſolid ſubſtances by heat. 

ME'LTINGLY, Adv. in a tender or af- 
rendered 


2 3. — Fr. membrum, 
animal body; a/part 


 MEMURANE, $. interwoven toges 


ther, ſerving to wrap up e a RR | 

of an animal. 
MEMBRANA'CEOUS, MEMBRANE» | 
or -ME*'MBRANOUS, Adj. Ln. 


| 7 um » ME'LIORATE, V. A. . Fr. 


branenæ Fr.] 3 of mem 
| ; MEME'NTO 


M EN 


-MEME' v0, S. [Lat. remember] a hint, 


or notice o recal a thing into the memory, 

- MEMO'IR, S. [memoire, Fr.] an account 
of ſome tranſactions written in a familiar 
manner; a hint, notice, or account of any 


thing. 


ME'MOR ABLE, Adj. [Fr, note, 
Lat.] wotthy of being remembered. 

ME'MOR ABLY, N N in a manner worthy 
of being remembered. 

MEMORA'NDUM, 8. [Lat.] a note to 
aſſiſt the memory. 


MEMORIAL, Adj. . 


preſerving the memory or remembrance of a 
thing ; contained in the memory. | 
MEMO'RIAL, S. a monument, or ſome- 
thing erected to preſerve the memory of ſome 
great perſon or action; a hint to aſſiſt the 
memory; the repreſentation of a tranſaction, 
given byway of remonſtrance or complaint from 
one prince, or his ambaſſador to another. 
 MEMO'RIALIST, S. one who makes re- 
monſtrances, or ſets forth any particular cir- 
cumſtance. 1 
. MEMMORY,'S. [memorie, Fr. memoria, 
Lat.] the power of reviving thoſe ideas in 
our minds, which: have diſappeared or have 
Deen laid afide foratime; the actof recollecting 
things paſt; the time or period yay a 3 s 
knowledge. t 
MEN, the plural of "Man. | 
MEN-Pl EAS ER, S. one chat dieeitety on en- 
deavours to pleaſe mankind, and at the ſame 
time is negligent of religious offices. 
To MENA CE, V. A N Bri}. to: 
threaten, - 
| MENA'CE, $/athreat, orpoſitive aſſurance | 
of miſchief. on certain conditions 
MEN A*CER,'S. one ho threatens or de- 
nounces miſchief to another. 
MENAGE, S. F r. pronounced — 
2 bollection of animals. The Lepage 
© that I met with.“ 


[menagerie, Fr.] » place where wild beat or 
animals are kepft. 


Te MEND, V. A. [emende; Lat. J to repair 
er make good. any. breach or decay ; to cor- 
rect or alter for the better; to help bf ad- 
vance; to improve or increaſe. Nenterly, to 
3 better, to be changed for the better. 

ME'NDER, S. cone that repairs/breaches 
or decays; one that alters or corre cta for the 
better 


ME ENDICAN'D, Adj. buen, wow 


ME NDICANT, 8. 
beggar; one of a religious ſociety that ſubliſts 
by” alms acquired by begging. | 
- ME'NIAL, Adj. - mciny.” or many 
meni, Sax. meſnie, old Fr. belonging to the 
retinue or n r of ſervants; of a lou or 
oy. employ... The moſt menial IT 
UW: 4. * Bi 316 SG. * 


T 4 


[mendicant, Fr. a 


to be bought or ſold. 


M E R 
MENSTRUAT, Adj. [Fr. nenſtruni, 


laſting a month; 3 to a menſiruum ; 
from menſirueux 
MENSTRUOYUS, Adj. [meyfrums, Lat. 
having a monthly flux,” | 
ME*NSTRUUM, 8. a liquor uſed to 
diſſolve any thins, or to extract the vir- 


| MENSUR ABFLITY, S. Ill, 
capacity of being meaſu 

"ME'NSURABLE, Adj. [from pot ba 

Lat.] capable of deing meaſured. 

ME'NSUR AL, Adj 

relating to meaſure; F 


or take the dimenſions of any thing. 
; MENSURA'TION, S. the act or praQtice 


ME'N'TAL, Adj. [mentale, Fr.] exiſting 
in the mind; belonging to the ere 5 inter- 
nal. 
ME'NTALLY, Adv. in the mind S in 
thought and meditation; 2 

ME'NTION, 8. [Fr. mentio, l. * a 
hint; an expreſſion in writing or-ſpeaking 3 2 
recital of any thing. | 

To ME'NTION,' V. A. Heine Fr.] 
to expreſs in words or writing. K 

MEPHTTICAL, Adj. 
pe, ſtinleing; poiſonous. 

pbitical exhalations. Qu inſey. 
f ERC ANTANT, S. mercamante, Ital: Þ 


Me- 


cc or elſe a pedant. S. 7 
| ME'RCANTILE, Adj. [mercor,. Lat:Þ: 
belonging to trade; belonging: to a —— ; 
commercial 

| ME'RCENARINESS,- 8. From merce=. 
nary] a low and ſordid roſpett to yain or lu- 


ere. 3W-O 455 


Addi — 
00 MENACERIRE, or ENAGERY, 8. 


MERCENARY, Adj. Lame . r. 


\mercenarius, Lat.] acting only for hire, or 


from a lo and ſordid roles of san; 


br ſold for money 
MERCENAR Y, S. F Fr.] a 
hireling ; ; one retained or i for pay. 
ME RCER, S. Preier, 55 one who 
| folls filks and ſtufs; beer 
ME RCERV, 8. [mercerie, Fr.] the trade 
of ſelling: falle and ſtüffs. 


traffic, commerce, or weg, wares; _—_ 
thing bou ht r- ſold. 
To MERCHANDISE, v. x. io vader 


traffic. 
M RCHANT, 8 E Fr] one 


who with . in Foreign coun- 
tries. 17 ESL. i F+ . 
- ME'RCHANT-: J, fs a trading ſhip. 


MERCHANTABLE, 44. fit or " likely 


— of any ingredients by infuſion or voil- 


of meaſuring; the dimenſions or quantity 
| found out by means of a meaſure, | 


MERCHANDISE, S. \{mcechandiſe, Fr. 


Lat.] monthly; happening every month; 


[from menſura, Lat. ] 
To ME'NSURATE, V. A. to meaſure 


[mephitis, Lat.] | 


a foreigner, or foreign trader. A ger dee | 


MERCIFUL» 


ſun «< 


cular 
point 


M'E R 


MERC IrulL, Adj. {from mercy and full] 
willing to pity, ſpare, or pardon an offence, | g 


or offender ; unwilling to-puniſh. | 
ME'RCIFULLY,” Adv. with pity, or an 
inclination to ſpare an ofiender, ke 1 
ME RCITULNESS, 8. the quality of pity- 
ing or ſparing offenders. 
ME*RCILESS, Adj. without-pity or com- 
aſſion; cruel; ſevere | GR 
ME'RCILESSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as neither to pity nor ſpare an offen- 


der. | | 
ME'RCILESSNESS, S. the quality of pu- 
niſhing without pity or pardon, 
MERCU'RIAL, Adj. [mercurialis, Lat.] 
formed under the influence of Mercury; ac- 
tive; ſprightly; volatile. In Medicine, con- 
ſiſting of quick-filver or mercur x. 
MERCURIFICA'TION, 8. the act of 
mixing or incorporating with quick-ſil- 
ver. | | 
ME'RCURY, 8. Tr vets Lat.] in 
Mythology, a deity held to be the meſſenger 
of the other gods, to preſide over eloquence! 
and trade, to be the inventor of mnfic, the 
interpreter of the will of the other deities, 
and the ſon of Jupiter by Maia, In Chemiſ- 
try, quick-filver, In Heraldry a purple co- 
lour, In Aftronomy, the leaft and loweſt of 
the planets next the moon ; its mean motion 
is $9 minutes eight ſeconds; but ſometimes it 
is ſo ſwift as to go a whole degree and 40 mi- 
nutes in a day. In Botany, a plant. Figu- 
ratively, ſprightlineſs, applied to the mind. 
A carrier of news- papers: the laſt ſenſe is 
low, and mere cant, 
MERC, S. [merci, Fr, contracted from 
mi ſericurdia, Lat.] the act of paſſing by crimes 
without puniſhing them; unwillingneſs to 
puniſh; the act of pitying and pardoning of- 
fenders; pardon. 
MERE, Adj. [merus, Lat.] entire; only; 
e of all other perſons or things; ſim- 
„ 5 | 
MERE, or MER, whether in the begin 
ning, middle, or end of the names of places, 
is derived from mere, Sax. a pool or lake. 
MERE, [ Sax.] a large pool or lake. 
MERELY, Adv. fimply ; only ; barely; 
hey err any other way, defign, or pur- 


poſe. | 
MERE TRFCIOUS, Adj. [meretricius, 
Lat.] uſed by, or belonging to harlots ; ſe- 
ducing or alluring by falſe ſhew. | 
MERETRI'CIOUSLY, Adv. afterthe man- 
ner of a harlot; with falſe allurements. 
MERETRICIOUSNESS,S. the quality of 
uſing falſe allurements, like thoſe of harlots. 
MERIDIAN, S. [neridien, Fr, merigies, 
Lat.] noon, or mid-day, In Geograpfy, a 
line drawn from north to ſouth, which the 
ſun eroſſes at noon,  Figuratively, the parti- 
cular ſtate ar place of a thing x the highett/ 


1 


$a 

cial globe, the brazen circle, in which the 
lobe hangs and turns. | "8 
' 'MERTDIAN, Adj. at the point of noon 


Figuratively, raiſed to the higheſt point. 
MER1'DIONAL, Adj. [Fr.] ſouthern ; 

ſituated towards the ſouth ; looking towards 
the ſouth. | 

- MERIDIONA'LITY, S. ſituated in the 
ſouth ; poſition of a place, ſo as to look to- 
wards the ſouth. | | 

- ERIDION A*'LLY, Adv, with a ſouthern 
an . 


MERTONYTHSHIRE, S. in Welch Sir 
Veityomdd, a county of North Wales. It is 
bounded on the S. by Cardiganſhire, from 
which it is parted by the river Dovy or Dyfi; 
on the E. by Montgomeryſhire and Denbigh- 
ſhire; on the N. by Caernarvonſhire and 
part of Denbighſhire; and has the Iriſh ſex 
on the W. for a length of thirty-five miles: 
its breadth is thirty, It is entirely moun- 
tai nous; but abounds with ſheep, black cat- 
tle, fiſh, goats, and game. The inh. bitants 
apply themſelves wholly to grazing, and live 
on butter, cheeſe, &c, The principal rivers 
here are the Tovy, Avon, Drwrydh, and Dee. 
The lake Lhyn-tigid or Pimblemere, in this 
county, covers 160 acres of ground : through 
it runs the Dee, which, though communicat- 
ing their waters, do not communicate their 
fiſh, herbs on the mountains here, and 
the fiſh in the lakes, are much the ſame with 
thoſe of the Alps. Among innumerable peaks 
| here, are the famous Kader-idricks, Raravawr, 
Glyder, and Mowywynda. It lies in the dio- 
cele of Bangor, and ſends no members to 
parliament, but the knight of the ſhire. Near 
Harleigh, in this county, was a ſtrange livid 
fire from the ſea, or fiery exhalation, which 
in 1694 burnt hay-ricks, &c. 

ME'RIT, S. [merite, Fr. meritum, Lat.] 
deſert; excellence; deſerving honour or re- 
ward. | 

To MERIT, V. A. [merizer, Fr.] to de- 
ſerve; to have a right to claim ſome what on 
account of one's excellencies z to earn. 
MERITO/RIOUS, Adj. [meriteire, Fr.] 
deſerving reward; of great deſert. 

MERITO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to deſerve reward. 3 

MERITO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
a thing, action, or perſon, which gives them 
a right to approbation and reward. 

ME'RMAID, S. from mer, the ſea, 
and maid] a ſea-monſter, ſuppoſed to have 
a woman's face and ſhape, but a fiſh's 


tail. | : 
ME'RRILY, Adv. [from merry] in 2 gays 
Joyous, or mirthful manner. 


ME RRIMAKE, S. a feſtival; a meeting 


to be joyous. 
T's MERRIMASE, 


be forial-or merry. 


v. A. to feaſt ; to 


point of glory or power Applied to an rtifi- 


ME'RRIMENT, 


| 


: 
oy , * 


ſouthern, or extended to the north and ſouth. 3 
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M ES 
_ ME'RRIMENT, S. mirth ; gaiety; ſport 
That cauſes laughter; laughter, 4 4 bach 
ME'RRINESS, S. the quality of being 
cheerful, or promoting mirth among others. 
' MERRY, Adj. [mirig, Sax, mera, Ital.] 
full of mirth, joy, ans laughter; cauſing 
laughter; proſperous, or making cheerful. 


A merry gale.” Dryd. To make merry, to 
- Jjunket, drink, and * a looſe to laughter 


and joy with a frien | 
"MERRY-ANDREW, S. a buffoon, or 

perſon who endeavours to raiſe laughter in o- 

chers by odd geſtures and comical expreſ- 


ME'RRY-THOUGHT, S. a forked bone 
on the upper part of the breaſt of fowls, fo 
called becauſe pulled on each fide by young 

rſons, from a traditionary opinion, that the 


r 
 ME'SSIEURS, 8. [plural of monſeur, Fr.] 
firs, or gentlemen, „ 

ME'SSMATE, S. one who- eats at the 
ſame table with another. 
ME'SSUAGE, 8. [meſagium, Lat.] in 
Law, a dwelling-houſe, with 3 ad joining. 
MET, Participle of Meet. EA 
METACARPUS, 8. [from Ara, and 
xapror, Gr.] in Anatomy, the wriſt, or that 
part behind the hand and the fingers. 
METACA*RPAL, Adj. belonging to the 
metacarpus, | 
MET'AL, S. [Fr. metallum, Lat.] à firm, 
heavy, opake, and hard ſubſtance, fuſible by 


4 


roken. *Figuratively, courage or ſpirit, In 


perſon who has the longeſt fide, ſhall be mar- the laſt fenſe more properly written merr/e, 


ried firſt, 


longing to the meſentery. 


MESERA'IC, Adj. [n:araigue, Fr.] be- 


META'LLIC, or META'LLICAL, Adi. 
Fmetalligue, Fr.] partaking, conſiſting of, or 


| ME RSION, S. {mer fro, Lat.] the act of | containing metal; made of metal, 


finking or plunging over head. ; | 

MESE'NTERIC, Adj. [mejenterigue, Fr.] 
belonging to the metjentery, | | 

MESE'NTERY, [ meſentere, Fr. from e- 
ow and grep, Gr.] in Anatomy, a fat 
membrane- placed in the middle of the abdo- 
men, almoſt of a circular figure, with a nar- 
row production, to which the end of the 


MESH, S. [marſche, Belg. macie, old Fr.] 


ME”TALLINE, Adj. impregnated with, 
or containing metal; conſiſting or made of 


metal, | | 
ME”TALLIST, S. a worker in metals; a 

perſon ſkilled in metals, i | 
META'LLURGIST,. 8. [metallum, Lat. 

and 4%, Gr.] a worker in metals, 


META'LLURGY, S. [See Metallurg iht! 


colon and beginning of the rectum are tied :{ the act of working metals, and ſeparating 
the inteſtines are faſtened like a border on 1ts | 


them from their ores, Es, 
To METAMO'RPHOSE, Adj. [ metamor- 
þhojer, Fr. from purraperpore, Gr.] to change 


the ſpace or interitice between the threads of the form or ſhape of any thing; to change 
a net. See maſh. {into a different ſhape or animal, 


To MESH, V. A. to catch in a net; to 
enſnare. The flies by chance meſbt in the 


Air. Drayton. _ | 
ME'SHY, Adj. made of net work. 
- ME'SLIN, S. [from maſler, Fr.] mixed 
corn, conſifting of wheat and rye. _. 
MESS, S. [me, old Fr. meſſo, Ital. myſe, 
Sax.] a diſh; a quantity of food ſent to table 
at once. > 
To MESS, V. A. to eat or feed. 
ME'SSAGE, S. [Fr. mefſaggio, Ital.] an 
errand ; any thing told to another to be relat- 
ed to a third perion. 855 
ME'SSENGER, 8. [mrſſager, Fr. meſja- 
giere, Ital.] one who is ſent on an errand ; 


one who is ſent to a third perſon ; > papa 


| paid by the government to carry diſpatehes re- 


to affairs of ſtate, and is likewiſe em- 

loyed by the ſceretaries warrants to appre- 

1 and keep in cuſtody perſons ſuſpected of 
high treaſon; a forerunner or harbinger. 


MESSY AH, S. [ren, Heb. anointed] 


the title given by way of eminence to our Sa- 
viour, meaning the ſame in Hebrew as Chriſt 
in the Greek, and alludes to the authority he 
had to aſſume the characters of king, prieſt, 
prophet, and that of Saviour of the world, 


Et 


dem & de, and deu, Gr. ] ontology, or the 


METAMO*RPHOSIS,S. [ ueramoortr, 
Gr.] change of ſhape; the pen an animal 
undergoes both in its formation and growth; 
the various ſhapes ſome inſects aſſume in the 
different ſtages of their exiſtence, as the ſilk- 
worm, He. OS 

ME”"TAPHOR, 8. [metaphore, Fr.] in 
Rhetoric, a ſimile comprized in one word. 
The ſpring azvakes the flowers, i. e. the ſpring 


| calls the power of vegetation to action, as the 


powers of a ſleeping animal are excited by 
awzkening him. i 
| METAPHO RIC, or METAPHO'RI- 
CAL, Adj. metaphorigue, Fr.] belonging to 
a metaphor. Figuratively, not according to 
the primary and literal ſjen'e.. _ 

- META'PHRASE, S. Hurra,, Gr.] 
a cloſe and verbal tranſlation from one lan- 
| guage into another, 
one. who tranſlates literally, or word tor word, 
| out of one language into another. 

MET APHY'SIC, or .METAPHYSI*- 
CAL, Adj. verſed in metaphyſics z abſtract- 


METAPHY'SICS, 8. [metaphyſique,. Fr. 


1 


ſczgace 


* 


fire, when cold growing ſolid again, mallea- 
ble under the hammer, and of à bright, 
lolly, glittering ſubſtance when newly cut or 


META'PHRAST, S. [meraphraſit, Fr.] 


or without being confined to any ſpecies. 
„uren, Or.] in Orammar, the chapging 


or tranſpoſing a letter or * in a word 


Lat.] belonging to the Merarſus. 
ſus) i Anat 


| heavenly bodies. Igneous meteors, conſiſt of 


thing is done, 


MET 
ſence which treats of being in the abſtract, 
Some extend this word to comprehend the 
ſcience of immaterial beings, which is pro- 
neumatict, | 
TAPLASM, S. from pa, and 


In Rhetoric, the placing of words, ſyllables, 
or letters, contrary to the natural order. 
METATA*RSAL, Adj. {from mcaatarſus, 


| METATA*RSUS, [Or. beyond the tar- 
„that part of a human 
ſkeleton which conſiſts of five bones, and 
reaches from the heel to the toes, containing 
the middle of the foot, 

METATHE'SIS, 8. [Gr.] in Grammar, 
the tranſpoſition of the letters or ſyllables of 
a word, as evandre for euer. 

To METE, V. A. [ metier, Lat. metan, 
Sax.] to meaſure ; to reduce to meaſure, 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS, S. from pra, 
and ou4uyw, Gr. | the tranſmigration of ſouls 
after death to other bodies, 

ME'TEOR, 8. e r, Gr.] 2 mixt, 
changeable, moveable, — imperfect body, 
appearing in the atmoſphere, formed out of 
the common elements by the action of the 


fat ſulphureous ſmoke ſet on fire ; ſuch are 
lightning, thunder, falling ſtars, Sc. Acria/ 
or airy meteors, conſiſt of air and ſpirituous 
exhalations ; ſuch are winds, Sc. Aquerus 
or watery meteors are compoſed of yapours, or 
watery particles condenſed by cold or heart ; 
ſuch are clouds, rainbows, hail, ſnow, &c. 


METEOROLO'GICAL, Adi. [from me- 


teorolegy] belonging to the doctrine of meteors. 
METEORO “LO GIS T, S. a perſon ſkilled 
in the nature and cauſes of meteors. | 
METEORO'LOGY, S. Ihen, and u. 

ö 


J, Gr.] the doctrine of meteors; a diſ- | 


courſe treating of the cauſe and nature of 
meteors, _ 
ME'TER, S. a meaſurer. Ec] 
ME'THEGLIN, 8 [ meddig!/yn, or medd:g- 
ln, Brit.] a drink made of honey boiled in 
water, to which are added ginger, cloves and 
mace : after which it is fermented with' 
' yeaſt, and bottled, | | 
METHYNKS, V. Imperſ. [compoundec. 
of me and thinks] I think, imagine, or ſuppoſe. 
ME'THOD, S. [methode, Fr. from fs 
bedve, Gr.] the placing of feveral things or 
ideas, or performing ſeveral operations in ſuch: 
an order, as is moſt convenient and proper to 
attain ſome end; the manner in which 
METHO'DICAL, Adj. [methodique, Fr.]: 
ranged or placed in proper 11 juſt She ; per- 
ing things in a regular and orderly manner. 
METHO*DICALLY, Adv. in a manner 


| 


ö 


M E W 
To ME'THODIZE, v. A. to tegulate, or 
diſpoſe in juſt and proper order. 
ME'THODIST, 8. a phyfician who pre- 
ſcribes from theory, © Our warieft . 


Bayle. A new ſect of religious, which aroſe 
about 1738, ſo called from their affectation 


pretending to greater lights than the regular 
clergy, See Gitſ:n, Bp. of London's fourth 
Paſtoral Letter. 

METHO'UCHT, v. Imp. the preter of 
met hints] I thought or imagined ; it appeared 
or ſeemed to me. == 
| METONY'MICAL, Adj. [from metony- 
TG; by metonymy, for ſome other word 
or ſenſe. | 
METONY'MICALLY, Adv. after the 
manner of a metonymy. 


METONY'MY, S. { metonymie, Fr. from 


Hitz, and wore, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure, 


wherein à word is uſed inftead of another, as 
the effect for the cauſe ; the thing containing 
for the thing contained, &c. thus we fay, the 
kettle boils, for the water contained in the 
kettle, 


a collection of words diſpoſed in lines con- 
ſiſting of a certain number of ſyllables, ſo as 
to appear harmonious to the ear; meaſure z 
verſe, | 


que, Fr.] confined to metre ; meaſured or li- 
mited to a certain number of ſyllables. 
METRO'POLIS, S. [Lat. metropole, Fr. 


from teste, and mus, Gr.] the mother city; 


or chief city of any county. 
METROPOLITAN, S. [ metropolitanus, 
Lat.] a biſhop of a mother church, or of the 
chief church in the chief city; an archbiſhop. 
METROPO/LIT AN, Adj. belonging to, 
or ſituated in the metropolis. . 
METROPOLI'TICAL, Adj. belonging 
to the chief city. © Metropolitical city.” Ra- 


| cigh. 


ME“ TTLE, S. ¶corrupted from meral, but 
not without reaſon written thus, when uſed 
in a metaphorical ſenſe] ſpirit ; ſprightlineſs ; 
courage, 

ME”TTLED, Adj. ſprightly ; courageous ; 
full of fpirits or fire. | | 

METT_ESOME, Adj. fprightly; live- 
lv; gay; courageous ; full of ſpirits; fiery. 
© A Fettleſome Horſe.” Tatler, No. 61. 

ME'TTLESOMELY, Adv. with ſpright- 
lineſs ; vigour ; ardour, or courage. 

MEW, S. ue, Fr.] a cage; an inclo- 
fore; a place wherein any thing is con- 
ned. | 

To MEW, v. A. to incloſe in a cage; to 
Hut up; to confine, or impriſon; to ſhed the 
f-athers ; from une, of muer, Fr. to moukt. 
To make a noiſe like a cat; from miauler, 


donſiſtent with regularity and order. | 


- 


| 


Ty, ; 
; B b MEWS, 


* ctans, not only chemiſts, but merhodifts.”” 


of beirg more ſtrict obſervers of rule, and 


ME'TER, 8. [u3T&r, Gr. metrum, Lat.] 


ME*TRICAL, Adj. [metricas, Lat. metri-. 


We. 


a, 1 
— — 8 a 3 


middel, Sax. 


lative of middle, formed 


doms of 


MID 
MEWS, S. a prince's or nobleman's ſta- 
es. : | 
' MEZZOTUNTO, S. [Ital. half painting] 


aà kind of graving upon copper, invented by 
prince Rupert, which receives its name from 


reſembling painting, and is performed by 
marking the plate in furrows or croſs lines ; 
after which they are rubbed down, with a 
Þurnaiſher or ſcraper, according to the depth 
or lightneſs of the ſhades required, 

MIA'SM, S. on mia, Gr.] particles 
or atoms, ſuppoled to ariſe trom diſtempered 
perſons, and to infect others with the ſame 
diſorders at a diſtance; 

MICE, the plural of Morſe, 

MI'CHAELMAS, 8. [ rom Michael and 
mat, a feſtival] the feſtival of the archangel 
Michael, celebrated on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 

MI'CHER, S. [from miche] a lazy loi- 
terer, who ſkulks about in corners and bye- 
places out of fight, © Shall the bleſſed ſun 
« of heaven prove a micher,”” Shak, 

MICROCONWSM, S. [from wiper and x3g- 
nec, Gr.] the litile world. Man, ſo-called 
& ſome fanciful philoſophers. | 

MICROGRA'PHY, S. from pee and 
In, Gr.] che deſcription of the parts of 
fuch objects as are viſible only by means of a 
microſcope. | 

MICRO'METER, S. [from une, and 
wir, Or.] an aſtronomical inſtrument, 
which by means of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves 
to meaſure extremely ſmall diſtances in the 
heavens. 

MI'CROSCOPE, S. [from Aue, and 
oxxie, Gr.] a dioptrical infirument, by 
which very {mall objects are magnified or 
ſewn very large. ; | 

MID, Adj. [contracted from middle; of 
middle; cqually between or 
diſtant from two extremes. 

MID. DAV, S. noon. 


MIDDLE, Adj. | middel, Sax.] in the cen- 


tre; equally diſtant from the two extremes, 
Moderate, applied to the qualities of the 
mind, or ſtation. ; 
MIDDLE, S. the centre, or part equally 
diſtant from two extremes; any thing be- 
tween two extremes, 
MYDDLE-AGED, Adj. of a moderate 
age; arrived to an equal diſtance between 
childhood and old age, 
MIDDLEMOST, Adj. [a kind of ſuper- 
y adding met] 
moſt near to the middle or center. 
MIDDLESEX, S. ſo called from its hav- 


ing been the habitation of the Mid-Saxons, 


or as lying in the middle of the three king- 
e eaſt, weſt, and ſouth Saxons, It 


is a county of England, in which London, its 
great capital, ſtands, being bounded by Hart- 
2 on the N. by the river Lee, which 
divides it from Eflex on the E. by the 


the 8. and by the Coin, which 
- 


. 
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Thames, which ſeparates it from Surry #1 


arts it 


from Buckinghamſhire on the W. It is about 


minſter, with their ſpacious ſuburbs, and 
the great villages of Hackney, Highgate, 
a &c. It includes ſeventy-three 
pariſhes, beſides chapels of eaſe, and five 
market-towns, excluſive of the two cities a- 
bove-mentioned; all under the juriſdiction 
of the biſhop of London, ſome few peculi- 
ars excepted, Middleſex gives title of earl to 
the duke of Dorſet, The ſherifts of London 
and Middleſex are choſen by the liverymen 
of the former city. Here are the royal parks 
of St. James's and Hyde-park, two at Hamp- 
ton-court, two at Enfield, or chaces, and 
formerly was one at Twickenham, which 
has been diſparked. Middleſex, including 
London and Weſtminſter, pays more taxes 
than any ten counties. 1 
MIDDLING, Adj. [idlen, Sax. ] of the 
middle rank ; of moderate ſize ; having mo- 
derate 205.8. oY 
MIDGE, S. e, myigpe, Sax. ] a gnat, 
MI'DLAND, 14. 3 or at a diſtance 
from the ſea coaſts; in the midſt of the 
land. The midland ſea. Dryd. 
MIDNIGHT, S. [midnibt, Sax. mitnachr, 
Belg. ] the depth of night; twelve at night. 
MIDRIFF, S, [midbrife, Sax. ] the dia- 


m. 
MI'D-SEA, the Mediterranean ſea. The 
& mid-ſea meets. Dryd. 


ficer on board a ſhip, whoſe ſtation is on the 
quarter deck; his buſineſs is to mind the 
braces, look out, give the word of command 
from the captain and ſuperior officers, and 
aſſiſt on all occaſions in ſailing the ſhip, and 
rumaging the hold. | EE 
MIDST, S. the middle. 
MIDST, Adj. { Johnſon ſays, it is con- 
trated from mide 4 
midmoſt ; ſituated in the middle, or neareſt 
to the center, | | 
MUIDSTREAM, S. the middle of the 


ſtream. 


ſummer ſolſtice, generally reckoned to fall on 
the 24th. of June; the feſtival of St. John 
the Baptiſt, | 
Mr DWAY, S. that part of a way which 


lies between, or is equally diſtant from the | 


beginning and ending, 


Way. 5 

: MIDWIFE, S. a woman who delivers 

women in childbed. | NS ol 
MI'DWIFRY, S. aſſiſtance given in 

child-birth ; the act of production; help in 

producing; the trade of a midwiſe. 


- 


twenty-ſix miles long, and fifteen broad, 
Beſides London it contains the city of Weſt- 


MIDSHIPMAN, S. a fort of under of- 
the ſuperlative of mid] 
MIDSUMMER, S. Fmidſumor, Sax.] the 
MI DWA, Adv. in the middle of the | 


7 | oF : 
DW TER, 8. [Sax.] the winter 
| * * 182.8 ſolſties 


„ 
ſolſtice, or depth of winter, reckoned to fall 
on the 21ſt of December. 

MIEN, 8. [mine, Fr.] air; look 5 man- 
ner. | 4 f 

MIGHT, the preter of May. 

MIGHT, 8. [te, magen, mæbte, Sax. ] 

er; ſtrength; force. 

MI'GHTILY, Adv. with great power; 
powerfully ; with efficacy ; violently ; vigo- 
rouſ] 3 in a great degree. 

MI GHTINESS, S. [mightineſs, Sax. ] the 
quality of poſſeſſing or exerciſing power, 
greatneſs, or dignity ; a title given to princes, 
but peculiarly applied to the ſtates of Hol- 
land. 

MI'GHTY, Adj. [mibtig, Sax. ] power- 
ful ; ſtrong; excellent, or powerful in any 
act 


— 


MI'GHTY, Adv. in a great degree, 
« Mighty thoughtful.” Pricr, Not to be 
uſed but in low language. | 
 MIGRA'TION, S. [mig ratio, from migra, 
Lat.] the act of changing places or abode. 
MILCH, Adj. [milch, Teut.] giving 
tk 


milk, | | | 

MILD, Adj, {mild, Sax.] kind; tender; 

indulgent; compaſſionate 3 not eaſily pro- 
| voked to anger; gentle; void of acrimony ; 
free from ſharpneſs or acidity, 

MI'LDEW, S. [mildeaw, Sax. meltarv, 
Teut.] a diſeaſe that happens to plants, 
cauſed by a dewy moiſture falling upon 
them, and continuing for want of the ſun's 
heat to draw it up ; ſpots made in linen, me- 
tals, &c, ty the dampneſs of the air. 

To MILDEW, V. A. to ſpot or infect. 
with mildew. ; 

MILDLY, Adv. with tenderneſs and gen- 
tleneſs. 


MI'LDNESS, S. gentleneſs, tenderneſs, 


or clemency, applied to perſons. Soſtneſs or 


mellowneſs, applied to taſte. 

MILE, S. Sax. meil, Teut. mille, Fr.] a 
common meaſure of roads in England con- 
taining 1760 yards, or 5280 feet. 

. MILE-STONE, S. a ftone fet up on the 
road marked with the number of miles from 
any chief town. This cuſtom, fo pleafing to 
travellers, and ſa univerſally praiſed in this 


iſland, is borrowed from the ancient Ro- 


mans, | | 
 MTLIARY, Adj. [millium, Lat. milk- 
aire, Fr.] ſmall ; reſembling a milles ſeed. 
Miliary glands, ate ſmall glands interſperſed 
throughout the ſkin, interwoven with its py- 
ramidal papillz, and are the organs by which 
the matter of ſweat, and inſenſible perſpira- 
tion, is ſecreted from the blood. Miliary P- 
wer, in Medicine, is a malignant fever, re- 
_ ceiving its name from the ſkin's being then 
ſprinkled all over with little purple ſpots, re- 
ſembling grains of millet ſeed. _ 
MILITANT, Adj. [milirante, Fr, mili- 
zaun, Lat. þ fighting, or aQing in the cha- 


1 
[raſter of a ſoldier. In Divinity, engaged in 
warfare with hell and the world, applied to 
the church of Chriſt on earth, as oppoſed to 
that which is triumphant in heaven. | 

MILITARY, Adv. [militaire, Fr. mili- 
taris, Lat.] profeſſing or engaged in the life 
of a ſoldier ; belonging to the army; becom- 
ing a ſoldier ; warlike. 

MILFTIA, S. [ Lat. from miks, Lat. ] the 
ſtanding force of a nation; the inhabitants of 
a country trained to arms, and acting in 
their own defence, The. raifing the militia 
of this kingdom, teaching them the uſe of 
arms, rendering them both expert in their 
evolutions and exerciſe, and formidable to 
foreigners, though for ſome years looked on 
as a chimera, was, by the ſagacity and pru- 
dence of the adminiſtration, in the year 3760 
effected, and thereby ſaved the nation from 
its uſual burthen in employing mercenaries 
abroad, or from fears of being over-run by 
an invaſion at home. 

MILK, S. [milc, meolc, meoloc, meoluc, Sax, ] 
a white juice, liquor, or humour, prepared by 
the Deity in the breaſts of women, and dugs 
of beaſts, for the nouriſhment of their young ; 
any white fluid or liquor reſembling milk; 
an emulfion made by almonds bianched, 
and bruiſed in a mortar, © Almond milk,” 
Bac. | 
To MILK, V. A. {mekian, Sax.] to 
draw milk from the teats of a beaft, or the 
breaſts of a woman, with the hand; to give 
ſuck. © How tender tis to love the babe 
* that milks me. Shak. | 

MILKEN, Adj. conſiſting of mille. © A 
ce milken diet. Temple, 

MILKER, S. one that draws milk from 
animals, 
| M'ILKINESS, S. the quality of a thing 
in which it reſembles milk. | 

MILEK-LIVERED, Adj. cowardly or ti- 
morous. Milk-liver'd man. Shak. 

' MPILK-MAID, S. a woman employed in 
milking cattle. | 

| MTTLEK-PAIL, S. à veſſel into which 
cattle are milked. 

| MILK-POTTAGE, S. a kind of food 
made by bailing milk with water and oat- 
meal. | 8 

MI'TLE-SOP, S. a ſoft, effeminate, or ti- 
morous perſon. | 

MTLK-TOOTH, S. the foretooth of a 
colt, which appears when it is three months. 
old, and which it caſts in about two years and 
a half afterwards, in the ſame manger as they 


| MILKWHITE, Adj. white as milk. 

| MFLKE=WOMAN, S. a woman who lclls 
mille. 

MYLKY, Adj. made of or reſembling 
milk; yielding milk. Figuratively, ſoft; 
gentle; timorous. «A faint and milky | 


© heart.” Shak, | 
F:- ba MILKYs 
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MILKY-WAY, S. Tin Lat, wia nter] | gold coin, fo called from its conſifting of a 

the galaxy, or broad white path encompaſſing | thouſand rees, and is in value fix ſhillings 
the whole heavens, extending itſelf in ſome | ſterling. of et 


places with a double path, but in others MILL-STONE; Lin fas, Sax. ] the 


with a fingle one: it hath been diſcovered, | ſtone of 2 mill, þ hich corn is ground. 
dy the affiſtance of teleſcopes, to conſiſt off MILL-TRETH, 8. in Anatomy, the 


an innumerable quantity of fixed ſtare, ſrom | teeth called the grinders, double teeth, or 


the union or confuſion of whoſe light, its derter molares. | 
; MIL'T, S. [milt, Sax. mildt, ow” + 
MILL, S. [melin, Brit. myin, Sax.] an en- Natural Hiſtory, the ſoft roe in fi 
gine or machine, in which corn or any other | called, becauſe it yields a white or milky juite 

ſubſtance is ground ; any machine, whoſe ac- when prefled, | 

tion depends on a circular motion; or a ma-| MI'LTER, S. the male or he of any fiſh, 
chine which, being put in motion, gives a] MILTON, (Joux) was deſcended of an 
violent impreſſion on things. ancient family of that name at Milton, near 
To MILL, V. A. to divide into ſmall par- Abingdon, in Oxfordſhire: his father was a 
ticles; to grind or divide into ſmall particles | ferivener, and lived at the Spread-Eagle in 
in a mill; to beat up or make chocolate | Bread-ftreet, London, where our author was 
froth, by putting its particles into a circular | born on the gth of September, 1608, He was 
motion, with a ſtick rubbed between the ! educated at St, Paul's ſchool under Mr. Alex. 
hands; to full, ſcour, and cleanſe woollen Gill; where he was not leſs remarkable for 
ſtuffs in a mill, In coinage, to ſtamp the; the progreſs he made, than his indefatigable 
rim of money, to prevent clipping it. application to learning; it being common for 
MYLL-COG, S. the teeth on the edges him, even in his 12th year, to fit up half 
of the wheels, belonging to à mill, by the night at his ſtudies. He was entered at 
means of which they lock into Wch other. | Chriſt's College, Cambridge, in 1625, and 
MiLLDAM, S. the mound, or bank by taking his maſter's degree in 1632, he quit- 
which water is kept up to a proper height ted the univerfity, On the death of his mo- 
for working a mill, $i ther, he ſet out on his travels in 1638, vi- 
MILLEN A*RIAN, S. [from millenarium, ſited Hugo Grotius at Paris, and made the 
Lat.] one who believes or expects the millen-| tour of Florence, Vienna, Rome and Na- 
nium. | OO 2 4 | ples, The civil wars breaking out in Eng- 
MIYLLENARY, Adj. [millenaire, Fr. mil-| land, it prevented his going farther, and oc- 
lenarius, Lat.] conſiſting of a thouſand. caſioned his return. What part he acted in 
MYLLENIST, S. [from millee, Lat.] one the rebellion is too well known to require a 
that holds the millennium. particular detail. To paſs over other actions of 


-- MILLE'NNIUM, S. [Lat. from mille and] this author's life, we ſhall only hint, that it 


arms, Lat.] in Divinity, the ſpace of athou- | ſeems not prey juſtifiable, with reſpe& to 
fand years, which the righteous, as ſuppoſed his treatment of his wife, for ſtaying a little 


by ſome, ſhall paſs with Chriſt upon earth, longer than ſhe promiſed on a viſit at her fa- 


at his ſecond coming. | ther's. His Paradiſe Loft, which is deſerv- 
MILLE'NNIAL, Adj. belonging to the; edly eſteemed the glory of the Engliſh na- 
millennium, '  } tion, may be reſembled to the ſun, which 


MILLER, $. one who looks after a mill. has likewiſe its ſpots. But it is matter of 


MILLER's-THUMB, S. a ſmall fiſh; ſurprize, that a perſon engaged in actual re- 
found in brooks, called likewiſe the bull: bellion againſt his ſovereign, and employing 
Eead. | Gs his pen in vindicating his murder, ſhould be 
MILLET, 8. [illium, Lat.] a plant, | almoſt at the ſame time engeged in a work 
brought originally from the eaft, which pro- | which deſcribes the horrid cqnſequences of a 
duces a very ſmall grain, much uſed in pyd- | rebellion among the ſpiritual orders, and 


dings. ſeems to be the grand object he had in vie- 


'MILLINER, S. one who ſells ribbands, | in writing his Paradiſe Loft. The beauties of 
caps, and other coverings. belonging to a wo- this piece for ſublimity of thought, fertili 
man's dreſs, 1 of invention, chaſteneſs of language, 

MILLINERV, Adj. belonging to or ſold | beautifulneſs of images, has at preſent no 
by a milliner, Uſed ſubſtantively, for goods parallel; but at the ſame time it muſt be 
or dreſs ſold by a milliner. loved it bears the ſtamp of human frailty, 

. MILLION, 8. [Fr. milliogne, Ital.] the | and has. likewiſe ſome glaring errors; but 
number of an hundred myriads, or ten hun-| had the author's political life and principles 
ered thouſand, Proverbially, any very great | been as unexceptionable as this performance, 
number. who would not have wiſhed to have lived, 

MILLIONTH, Ad}. the ten hundredth | as well as to write like him? 
thouſandth, MIME, S. [mime, Fr. mimus, Lat. toe, 


MIYLL-REE, 8. [Fort.] a Portugueſe . a buffoon, who by mimicking the action 


or 


] in. 


at 
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i mitator. 


r 
or manner of ſome other perſon, endeavours | 
to. create mirth. | 

To MIME, V. A. to mimic the geſtures 
or manners of another ſo as to cauſe laughter, 
' MIMER, S. a mimic ; a buffoon. 
MI'MIC, Adj. [mimicus, Lat.] imitating 


or copying the actions of a perſon fo as to 
render them ridiculous, and to excite laughter. 


„ : 
To MINE, v. N. to dig mines; to ſorm 
any hollows or cavities under ground by dig- 


ging. Adiveiy, to ſap; to ruin by mines; 


to deftroy by ſecret means or flow degrees. 

MINER, 8. [mineur, Fr.] one that digs 
in caverns for metals, tones, or coa's ; one 
who is employed in digging cavities under 
ground, :0 be filled with gunpowder and fire- 


MI'MIC, S. a peron who imitates the works, in order to blow up any thing over 


actions or manner of another ſo as to excite 
laughter. Figuratively, a mean and ſervile 


To MIMIC, v. A. to imitate the actions 
of another ſo as to make them ridiculous, 


MI'MICAL, Adj. imitative copying 
like a mimic. 


MUMICALLY, Alv. after the manner p 


of a mimic ; in imitation. 


them, 


MINERAL, 8. [mine-ale, Fr.] any body 


| dug out of the earth : though all metals are 


minerals, yet all minerals are not metals. 
INERAL, Adj. conſiſting or bodies 


and to excite laughter; to imitate, Ao out of the earth; conſiiling of metal- 


line particles. . 


I'NERALIST, S. one ſkilled 20 
d in extracting ores, or minerals, 
INERA'LOGIST, from mineralogy] 


 MI/'MICRY, S. the quality or art of aſ- | one that writes upon minerals. 


ſuming the air, looks, manner of expreflion, 
and action of another. 7 | 
MI'NATORY, Adj. containing threats. 
To MINCE, V. A. [from mincer : oi mince; . 
Fr.] to cut into m_ ſmall bits or pieces z 10 
mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, or by a little 
at a time; to palliate or extenuate. Neu- 
terly, to walk with ſhort ſteps in an affect - 
ed manner; to ſpeak with effeminacy, or ſo 
as to omit ſyllables. 
MINCINGLY, Adv. in ſmall parts; not 
fully ; with paltiation or extenuation. 
MIND, S. [gemind, Sax. ] the rational 
ſoul ; the nde n; thoughts or ſenti- 
ments; opinion; memory; remembrance. 
To MIND, V. A. to take notice of, or 
obſerve 3 to apply the mind intenſely to; to: 
excite in the mind; to recal to a perſon's 
mind, or revive in his memory; to admo- 
niſh ; from minder, Belg, Neuterly, to in- 
cline or be diſpuſed to. | 
; Fe hero Adj. diſpoſed ; inclined; af- 
ected, | 
 MI/'NDFULL, Adj. attentive 3 heeding ; 
retaining in the memory. | 562% 
MI'NDFULLY, Adv. attentively. | 
MI'NDFULNESS, S. attention ; heed, or 


regard, 

MI'NDLESS, Adv. inattentive ; regard- 
12 inanimate; not endued with a rational 
ou | 

MINE, Pronoun poſſeſſive [ min, Sax. 
mein, Teut. of meins, Goth. Mine was for- 
merly uſed always before a vowel: at pre- 
ſent, if a ſubſtantive precedes, we uſe mine, 
but when it follows, y; as, © This is 
«© book.“ Or, This book is mine. ] be- 
longing to me. | 

MINE, S. [ mine, Fr.] a place or cavern in 
the earth containing metals, ſtone, or coal; 
a hollow dug under any fortification, that it 
may fink for want of ſupport, or that pow- 
der may be lodged in it, by means of which 
eyery thing upon it may be blown up. 


„„ MINIK IN, Adj. [See Manitin] ſmall 
diminutive; of the leaſt fize; uſed in con- 


4 


| 


MINERA'LOGY, 8. {mineralogic 
the doctrine of minerals. l r 


To MINGLE, V. A. [ genengan, Sax. min- 
ec Teut.] to mix; to qoin; to unite with 
omething elſe; to compound. Nenterly, to 
be mixed or united with. . | 
MINGLE, S. a mixture; a medley or con- 
fuſed maſs. a0 
MINGLER, S. one who mixes different 
things together, 


MYNIATURE, 8. [Fr.] the reprefen- 


tation of a thing in a very imali fize. | 
uſes it as 1 for ſomething very 
ſmall, or very ſmall bulk. A minig- 
© type creature. : 


7 
tempt. 5 
MI'NIM, S. [minimus, Lat.] a ſmall be- 
ing or perſon, © Not all minims of nature. 
Shak. Applied in the northern counties to a 
very ſmall fiſh. | 
MINIMUS, 8. [Lat.] a being of the leaſt 
fine. You dwarf---you minimus of knot 
% graſs made. Shak. CER» 
 MINION, S. [migzon, Fr.] a favourite ot 
darling. Generally applied to a perſon who 
has the chief place in a prince's or great 


man's favour, on account of his ſervile com- 


pliances and flattery. | 

MIN1OUS, Adj. { minium, Lat.] of the 
colour of red-lead or vermillion. A red and 
% minious tincture. Brown. 5 

To MI NISEH, V. A. a contraction from 
diminiſh] to leſſen in fize or number; to lop 
or impair. 

MINISTER, S. [Lat. miniftre, Fr.] any 
perſon employed as an agent, or to da 
and tranſact affairs for another; one em- 
ployed by a ſovereign in the adminiftra- 
tion of public affairs; an inftrument or 
means applied to accompliſh any end; a 
perſon who performs the public ſervice in 


es worſhip; an agent from a foreign 


power, 
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attending upon; acting as ſubordinate, de- 


ſmaller. : 


| inſtruments.” © The minſirelſy of heaven.“ 


Min 


* 


MIR 


, who has not the dignity and creden- plans where money is coined z from mynet, 


tials of an ambaſſador. 
To MI'NISTER, V. A. to ſerve or at- 
tend on God, the public, or a private perſon, 
MI'NISTERY, S. ſnow contracted into 
three ſyllables, as miniffry ; from minifterium, 
Lat.] office; ſervice ; the diſcharge of any 
office or performance of the orders and em- 
ployment of another. With miniferies due 
© and ſolemn rites.” Par. Loft, It is uſed by 
this author as a word of four ſyllables, 
MI'NISTRAL, Adj. belonging to a dele- 
gate ;. one cmployed by another, or a clergy- 
man. a ; 
MI'NISTRANT, Adj. [miniſirans, Lat.] 


endent, or at command, 
MINISTRA'”TION, S. [miniftratus, Lat.] 
the office of a perſon commiſſioned by, or 
acting at the command of another; atten- 
dance; intervention; ſervice ; office; the 
employ of a clergyman, / 
MINISTRY, S. ſcontrafted from mini- 


fery] office; ſervice ; agency; buſineſs; 


rſons emplayed in ſtate affairs. 

MINIUM, S. [Lat.] lead calcined in a 
reverberatory furnace till it is of a red colour, 

MIYNNOCE, S. [perhaps from mignon, 
Fr.] a fayoutite, darling, or perſon who is the 
object of one's affections. | 


- MI'INNOW, S. [menue, Fr.] a ſmall freſh | 


water fiſh, of a dappled or waved colour on 
its fides, inclining to a greeniſh or ſky-co- 
jour: its belly is white, and its back 
blackiſh. | | 

- MI'NOR, Adj. [the comparative of par- 


ws, Lat.] petty or inconſiderable ; leſs; 


Mi'NOR, S. one not arrived at full age; 
one under age; one younger than another, 
when uſed comparatively, In Logic, the leaft 
term in a propoũtion, or the ſecond propoſi- 
tion in a regular ſyllogiſm. | 

To MINORATE, V. A. [miner, Lat.] 
to leſſon or diminiſh, © Diſtance minorates 
„ eee, EIT 

MIN O RTT V, S. [minorite, Fr.] the ſtate 
of a perſon who is under age, or not arrived 
to years of diſcretion and maturity; the ſtate 
ot being leis; the ſmaller number oppoſed to 
majority. | 

MYNOTURE, S. [minoture, Fr.] a mon- 
ſter ſuppoſed to be half man and half beaſt, 
as deſcribed by the ancients. & 

MI'NSTER, S. { miniffre, mynſter, n ftre, 
Sax. ] a monaſtery ; a cathedral church. 

MI'NSTREL, S. meneſtril, Span.] a mu- 
ſician; one that plays upon muſical inſtru- 
ments. | | 

MI'NSTRELSY, S. inſtrumental muſic ; a 
band or number of perſons playing on muſical 


ax, mint, Dan, | 

To MINT, V. A. [See the noun] to coin 
or ſtamp money, Figuratively, to invent or 
forge, A CT Rk 
' MINTAGE, S. that which is coined or 
ſtamped ; the duty paid for coining, 
| MI'NTER, S. a coiner, or tamper of mo- 
ney. 
| MINTMAN, S. a perſon ſkilled or em- 
"Rome in coinage. | 


MINTMASTER, S. a perſon who has 


the management and care of the coinage, 
Figuratively, one who invents, © The great 
720 —_—— of theſe terms. Locke. 
MI'NUET, S. [menver, Fr.] a ſtately re- 
gular dance, performed generally by two per- 
ſons, conſiſting of a fink, boree, and two 
ſtrait ſteps: the figure reſembles a capital Z. 
MI'NUM, S. Ne, Lat.] in Muſic, a 
note of flow time, two of which make a ſe- 
mi- brief. „„ | 
MINUTE, Adj. [minutys, Lat.] ſmall, 
either in bulk or conſequence little; ſlender, 
MINUTE, S. [diſtinguiſhed from the ad- 
jective, by being accented on the firſt ſylla- 
ble] the fixtieth part of an hour. Figura- 


tively, a very ſhort time; the firſt draught of 


any agreement in writing ; the heads or ef- 
fect of a perſon's diſcourſe taken in writing. 
To MI'NUTE, V, A, [minuter, Fr.] to 
ſet down in ſhort hints, | 
MINUTE BOOK, S. a book of ſhort 
hints or memoranda. . | 
MINU”TELY, Adv, with great exactneſs; 
without omiſſion of the leaſt circumſtance. 
MINU*TENESS, S. exceſſive ſmallneſs ; 
extreme accuracy or circumſtantialneſs ; in- 
conſiderableneſs. : | 
MI'NUTE-WATCH, S. a watch whoſe 
index revolves in a minute, and thereby mea- 
ſures that interval more diſtinctly than a com- 
mon one. 5 
MINX, S. a young, pert, wanton, or af- 
fected girl. . 
MIRACLE, S. [Fr. miraculum, Tat.] a 
ſenſible effect, either in itſelf or its circum- 
ſtances ſupernatural; or that which is, in ſome 
reſpect or other, beſide or contrary to the fixed 


laws of nature, and courſe of common pro- 


vidence, which not being to be accounted for 
in a natural way, mult be aſcribed to the oc- 
cafional interpoſition of God himſelf, or of 
ſome inviſible, intelligent agent. The mi- 
racles aſcribed to Chriſt and his apoſtles re- 
commend themſelves to our notice, as being 
wrought by perſons who ſolemnly appealed 19 
God, and declared they would perform them. 
--- They were wrought in a public manner--- 
before enemies and unbelievers ; who neither 
wanted power nor inclination to deteCt them, 
if impoſtures. | | 

MIR A*CULOUSLY, Adv, in a man- 


it, : 
MINT, S. [riuta, minte, Sax. ] a plant; 9 


ner beyond the known powers or laws of 
| | nature, 


nature, and 


dence. *' 
MIRA'C 
which dete 
laws or pov 
MIRE, 
moiſtened 
To MI 
whelm in 
 MYRI 
muddy. 
MURR 
S. [Pope 
mention \ 
ſpell it mi! 
among thi 
former 
mirrour in 
glaſs, or 
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ing that © 
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of joy © 
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Wis... 
nature, and the courſe of common provi- 


dence. * 

MIRA'CULOUSNESS, ' S, the quality 
which determines an effect to be beyond the 
laws or powers of nature. 

MIRE, S. [moeyer, Belg.] mud; dirt 
moiſtened with rain or water. _ E 

To MIRE, V. A. to daub with mud; to 
whelm in the mud. TEE | 
MIRINESS, 8. the quality of being 
muddy, f 7 
MIRROIR, MIRROR, MI'RROUR, 
S. [Pope and other modern authors, not to 


mention Waller among more ancient ones, 


ſpell it mirroir ; Spenſer, Davis, Shakeſpeare, 
among the ancients wrote it mirror; and the 
former of theſe great men likewiſe ſpelt it 
mirrour in his Fairy Queen, book 1.] a looking 
glaſs, or any thing which repreſents objects 
by reflexion; a pattern or exemplar, as be- 
ing that on which the eye ought to be fixed in 
order to tranſcribe its perſections. 

MI'RROR-STONE, S. a kind of tran- 
ſparent or reflecting ſtone, * 

MIRTH, S. [mirigrhe, myrbthe, Sax. See 
Merry] merriment; gaiety ; laughter; a jeſt 
which excites laughter. | 

MIRTHFuL, Adj. full of joy, gaiety, 
cheerſulneſs, and laughter. 

MI'RTHLESS, Adj. ſorrowful; deprived 
of joy or cheerfulneſs, 6 

MI'RY, Adj. deep in mud; daubed with 
mud; conſiſting of mud. | 

MIS, Sax, from miſſa, Goth. is an inſepa- 
rable particle, and in compoſition denotes de- 
ſect, error, depravation, corruption, &c, 


MISACCEPTA'TION, S. the act of ta- 


king any thing in a wrong ſenſe. 

MIS ADVENTURE, 8. 4; apa Fr, 
any adventure or event which falls out con- 
trary to a perſon's expectation or intereſt, In 
Law, manſlaughter. 

MISADVEN'TURED, Adj. unfortunate. 

 MISADVTICE, S. wrong or miſtaken ad- 
vice; bad counſel, b 
MISADVT SED, Adj. adviſed to fomewhat 
1 is ill, or amiſs; wrongfully counſel- 
ed. | ; 
MISAT MED, Adj. not aimed or directed 
right. 5 | 
MISA'NTHROPIST, S. [miſanthrope, Fr. 
&iTve and arb nrg, Gr.] a hater of man- 
kind; one that flies the ſociety of mankind 
trom a principle of diſcontent. 

MISA'NTHROPY, S. the act of hating 
or avoiding the ſociety of mankind, 

MISAPPLICA”TION, S. an. improper 


application; the act of applying a thing to 


a wrong uſe, 
To MISA*PPLY, V. A. to apply impro- 
perly, or to wrong purpoſes, ; 
To MISAPPREHE'ND, V. A. to mi- 
ſtake a perſon's meaning; to underſtand a 
ming in a wrong ſenſe, 


MIS 
| MISAPPREHE/NSION, S. a miſtake, 
To MISBECO'ME, v. A. [preter miſbe 


ble. | . 
MISBEGO'T TEN, Adj. unlawfi 
irregularly begotten. 3 ppg; 


inconſiſtent with a perſon's character. 
MISBEHA'VIOUR, 8. want of deceney 


breeding, 
MISBE'LIEF, 8. 
an erroneous or wrong belief, 

To MISBELVEVE, v. N. to diſtruſt. 
MISBELIEVER, S. one that holds a 
falſe religion, or believes wrongly. 

To MISCA'LL, V. A. to call by a wron 
name, 
wrong in a computation or reckoning; to 
reckon wrong. | 


MISCARRIAGE, S. want of ſucceſs; 


ing forth before due time. 5 

Barn ASD: 

* MISCELLANEOUS, 44. [mi 

eo td mingled; conſiſting 55 of — 
MISCELLA'NY, S. [ſometimes accented 


collection of different pieces, ſometimes con- 


| taining the works of different authors. 


To MISCA'ST, V. A. to add up or com 
ute wrong. ZN 

MISCHANCE, S. ill- luck; a thing hap- 
pening amiſs, but neither intended nor fore- 
leen, ; 2 

MISCHIEF, S. any thing done to harm or 
injure another; an ill- conſequence, or vexa- 
tious affair, 

MISCHIEF-MAKER, S. one who pro- 


miſchief. | 

| MISCHIE'VOUS, Adj. ſſometimes ac- 

cented on the ſecond ſyllable] hurtful; inju- 

rious ; ſpiteful ; malicious. . 
MISCHIE'VOUSLY, Adv. maliciouſly; 

ſpitefully; hurtfully. 

. MISCHIE'VOUSNESS, S. the quality ef 


mix] capable of being mixed. 
MISCITA'FION, S. a 
tion. | | 
To MISCTI'TE, V. A. to quote the words 
of an author wrong. 


claim. 


MISCON- 


To MISBEHA'VE, v. N. to act ill, or 


To MISCALCULATE, V. A. to %E 


ill· conduct; abortion, or the act of bring- 


MISCLA'IM, S. an erroneous or miſtaken 


came] to be inconſiſtent with a perſon's : 
character; to diſgrace; to be unſuita- 


MISBEHA'VED, Adj. ill bred ; uncivil. 
to others; ill conduct; want of civility or 


pronounced miſpeleef}] * 


on the ſecond ſyllable] a book containing 2 a 


motes quarrels between others, and cauſes 


* 


delighting in doing harm and injury to others. 
MI'SCIBLE, Adj. from mifces, Lat. to 


7 
+ 


T. 


. 


# 


MISCOMPU'TATION, S. zfalle reck- 
| 9ning, 


2 T1 


* * 8 \ A 
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XI S 
To MISCONCETVE, v. A. to have 


- Wrong idea of. 


"MISCONCE/PTION, S. a falſe idea oy 


notion. 
CO'NDUCT, 8. ill-behaviour ; bad 
MIS W | | calamity ; ; ill-luck, or poverty, not —— 


management. 
MISCON JECTURE, s. à wrong puefs.” 
MISCON TRU'CTION, S. the act of 
aſcribing a wrong ſenſe to words or acti- 


ons. 3 | 
To MISCONSTRUE, v. A. to interpret 


wrong. . * 5 
To MISCOU/NSEL, V. A. to adviſe 


wrong. | 
To MISCOU'NT, V. A. [meconter, Fr.] 
to reckon wrong. - 
MI'SCREANCE, or MI'SCREANCY, S. 
miſcreance, or miſcroiance, Fr.] adherence to a 
alſe religion ; falſe faith, © Hereſy, miſcre-. 
ang. Ayliffe. 
- MI'SCREANT, S. [miſcreant, Fr.] in its 


primary ſenſe, one "that holds a falſe faith, or 
believes in falſe gods, Secondartly, a vile and pectedly. 


wicked wretch. 
” MISDE'ED, S. a vile action. 
To MISDEME'AN, V. A. to an 


MIS DRM E-AN OR, or MISDEME/AN- 


OR, S. a ſlight offence ; ſomething leſs than | 


a crime. 

To MISDO, V. A. [preter, I have miſe. 
done] to do virong, or commit a crime, © For 
& what I have miſdone.” Milt. Neuterly, to 
commit faults. | 

- MISDO'ER, S. an oftender one guilty of 
faults. 

To MISDO'UBT, V. A. to ſuſpect of de- 
ceit or danger. q 

MISDOU'BT, S. ſuſpicion of crime or dan- 
ger; inewkeGon. 

To, MISEMPLO'Y, V. A. to apply to a 
wrong ule, 


lying to an improper uſe, 
MI'SER, S. 1 ] formerly uſed for a 
perſon in wretchedneſs or calamity ; or for a 


' baſe and mean perſon : but at preſent to one 


who, though poſſeſſed of riches, endures all 
the hardſhips of indigence, either to encreaſe 


or avoid ſpending them, 


MISERABLE, Adj, Fr. from miſerabi- | 
lis, Lat.] unhappy ; ; calamitous, or wretch- 
el; very bad; ſtingy ; or faving to exceſs. 

MISER ABLENESS, S. the quality which 
denominates a perſon w retched, or an object 
of pity ; exceſſive parſimony, 

MYSERABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to become an object of compaſſion; deſ- 
perately; ſhockingly. % Miſerably ſtabbed 
to death.” South. "Wretchelly ; z meanly; 
covetouſly, or like a miſer. 

MYSERY, S. [miſere, Fr, miſeria, 2 
ſuch a Kate of e unhappineſ s, or 


MIS 


paſſion. 


0 MIS'F ASHION, v. A. to form 
wrong. 
-MiSFO'RTUNE, 8. want of ſucceſs ; 


{ing by a perſon's own fault. 

To MISGL'VE, V. A. to ſuſpect; e- 
ſage „ ill; to ſuſpect ſomething 
To MISGO'VERN, v. A. to govern 


MISGO'VERNED, Adj. under no re- 


ill. 


* hands; + Shak. 

ww 9 S. ill adminiftra- 
tion of affairs; ill management; irregularit 
or immodeſt 8 488 5 5 

 MISGUI'DANCE, S. a falſe directi- 
on. 

To MISGULIDE, V. A. to direct wrong, 

IE P, S. any evil that happens unex- 

d 
MI'SHMASH, S. [from miſchin, Belg.] 2 


hodge- podge, or confuled jumble of things: a 


low word. 


inference. 

To MISINFO*RM, V. A. to deceive by 
| falſe accounts. 

MISINFORMA'TION, 8. a falſe intelli- 
gence, or account. 

To MISINTE'RPRET, V. A. to explain 
in a wrong ſenſe, | 

MISIN'TE'RPRET ATION,S. e 
in a bad ſenſe. 

To MIS JOIN, V. A. to join in an impto- 


per manner. 


Se 3 V. A. to form falſe opi- 


again. 

MISLA“VER, S. one ws puts a thing in 
a wrong place, 

To MISLE'AD, V. A. ſpreter and part. 
paſſ. miſled }, to guide in a wrong way; to be- 


of guiding. 

e S. one chat ſeduces orleads 
to 

To MISMA'NAGE, v. A. to conduct or 
manage wrongly. 

MISMA'N AGEMENT, 8. defect of con- 
duct or behaviour. 

To MISMA RK, V. A. to mark or dĩſtin- 
guiſh wrong. 

To MISMA'TCH, V. A. to miſtake | in 
matchiag, 

To MISN'AME, V. A, to call by a wrong 
name, 

MISNO'MER, S. [Fr.] in Law, the miſ- 
taking a man's name, or the uin of one name 


tor 
3 


calamity, as renders a perſon anobjeRt of come 


ſtraint; rude; ill-bred, Rude, miſgovern'd , 


To MISINFE R, V. A, to draw a wrong 


"To MISLA'Y, V. A. to lay in a wrong 
place; to put away, ſo as not to be able to find. 
'MiSEMPLO'YMENT,'S. the act of ap- | 48 


tray to miſchief or miſtake, under a pretence 


N. 


4 


cj MT 135 
| Br Another, which is the cauſe of abatements 
of writs. 
To MISOBSE RVE, v. A, to malte a 
wrong remark; - : 994 
9 8. e ant yas, f 


Gr.] one that hates marriage. 

MISO'GYNY, 8. [from et and yoyh, 
Or.] the act of hating » womankind. 

To MISO'RDER; V. A. to conduct or 
manage ill. 4 

To- MISPE'BL, v. A. [ore 

ſf. mi This word and its derivatives 
oni, according to analogy, be written miſ- 

4 to ſpell wrong! Pro. 

To MISPE'ND, V. A. ſpreter and part. 
paſſ. miſpent, This word mould, according 
to its analogy, be written miſ-pend] to ſpend | 
ill, waſte, conſume tb no — or throw 
away, To waſte or decay with the re- 
ciproca! pronoun. © Afj onde itſelf,” "Bbilips. 

MISPE'NDER,' S. one who applies o a 
wrong purpoſe. 


MISP RSUA'SION; S.'a wrong notion | N 


or falſe opinion. 
1 MISPLA*CE; v. A, to put in a wrong 
place 
To MISPOYNT, v. K. [in pronouncing 
the o is dropped, and the i prbnounced long 
like that in pint Þ to ſet a wrong point or ſtop | 


- alter à ſentenc e. 


, account of; to give an account whi 


To MISPRISE; V. A. ſometimesit f Eni. 


fies to miſtake, "from miſprendre, Fr. and | 


lometimes to undervalue, Suit; or diſdain, 
from mepriſtr, 2 

MISPRY'SION, s 8. ſeyrh, night, or cbn- 
tempt, “ Of thy rife; muſt perforce en- 
« ſueſome true love turned. Shak, In 


Common Law; # neglect or overſight: thus, 
here a perſon is privy to à treaſon orfelony, 
and neglects the revealing of oe but enfirely 
conceals - the ſame, it is called miſp ſprifion of 
| thoſe crimes. "This word is likewiſe ex- 
tended to any contempt of the king's prero- 
gative, either by refuſing to aſſiſt him, or by 


55 againſt his perſon or 3 
Th MISPROPO/RTION, v. A. to join 


an unſuitable proportion. 
To MISQU O'TE, * A, to cite anaythor 5 
words wrong. 


To MISRECP r, v. A. to quoteoxrecite| | 
wrong. 


2. 
To MISREPORT, v. A. to tive a Falſe 
ch is both 
diſadvantageous and falſe. 


MISREPO'RT, S. à falſe account” 3 a fa 


h and malicious repreſentation. | 
To MISREPRESE'NT; V. A, to re- 
preſent to diſadvantage z- to re 


t falſely. 
MISREPRESENTA'T ION, S. the act 51 


vilflly een a thing otherwiſe Gat] 


* 


 MISRU'LE, 8. tumult; ebend l 
56; $. N from miſtreſs] a term 


ter and part. el to fail or miſtake; to be loſt or want= 15 


| 


— * 


0 


of + ie uſed i in addrefling a youths * 
unmarned lady. Figuratively, a _— 
BY oy miſs had: belides his lawful wile,” 


To MISS, v. A. preter miſſed, pasticip, © ' 
paſſ. miſt to miſtake * fail 6” wes, : 
to fail of obtaining; to diſcover ſomething 
unexpectedly wanting; to omit ; to perceive. 
the want of. Jeuterly, to fly wide from; 
not to hit a" mark; to prove unſuceeſs . 


crab, -Þ loſs; _ want;  failug miſtake, 
ssl. Leal Lat. wifi, F 
MJ'SS 15 m , at. . 2 mi - 
2 Goth, ] the mats book. if 4 5 
To MISHA'PE, v. A. I part. miÞBaped, or 
miſvapen] to thape or form 15 to de form- 
MISS IL, Adi. Tiff, Lat. from H,, 
Lat.] thrown by the ha A or from an en- 
Re” Striking at a diſtance, applied to wea-' 


MISSION, 8. [iſh Lat.] e; 
the ſtate of a perſon employed hy another ; 
;perſons ſent on any account: uſually applied 
to thoſe that are ſent to propagate the goſpel 
in foreign parts. Diſmiffion or a - 
„ Demanded-a miffior or diſcharge.” 

MISSIONARY, or MI'SSIQNER, S. 
| [miffionair 6, Fr.] one ſent to propagate religion 
in foreign parts. 
 MISSIVE, Adj. ſuch u mo be ſent; un 
as are flung at a diſtance by the hand, or 12 | 
an engine, applied to Weapons, 0 The miſfed 
60 we v. 7 : 

To MISPE'AK, V. A. [preter mi pole, 
part. miſpoken] to ſpeak wrong ot amiſs. , * 

MIS T, S. [Sax. and Belg. | a meteor, con- 
king of a low.thin cloud, or _ſmalPF rain, 
whoſe drops are not to be diſtinguiſhed. Figu- 
ratively, any thing that darkens, or wan 
| applied to the underſtanding. 5 0 
To MIST, V. A. to cloud; to cover vit 
a ſteam or moiſt vapour. 5 

MIS T, part. of miſs. =. 7 

2 Misr ARE, V. A. to . 2880 hah 
idea of; to take a thing for that which it is 
not, of to take one thing for another. Neu- 
terly, to err; to form a falſe Tiger. 
idea. 

MISTAKE, S* the act of forming "Y 
wrong idea or talking a thing for what it is 


not : "8 
QMISTA'KEABLE, Adj. lable to be ifs _ 
en. = 

To. he” MISTAKEN, v. N. to form e a 


wrong opinion or ment. 4 
MISTA'KINGELY,. Adv, in ſuch a f 


— 


* 
1 
EF 
t 


ner as to form a wrong judgement, opens o 1 
idea, - * 4 


To. MIS T ATE, V. A. to ate wrong to «, a 
repreſent in a falſe light. | " 
To MUSTELL 3 A. 0 ralate falſly 3 1 


* 


purpoſę; to re 5 
f. ET | 
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x, (Ms MIS TERM, V. A. to call by a wrong 


an art, trade, or e eee, This word is ge- 
nerally, but improperly, written myſtery, 
| k | 7 3 


. Contempt, 


on; confident, 


able texture, much reſembling golden marca- 


1 


n me. ; * : 
MISTER V, S. [meſlier, Fr.] in Law, 


To MIS TIME, V. A. to do u 
or at an improper time. 
MMI'STINESS, S. cloudineſs ; the ſtate of 
being overcaſt, applied to the ſky, _ 
MI'STION, S. [from miſtus, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being mixed. 
MI'ST-LIKE, Adj. reſembling a miſt; 
like a miſt. 5 
MISTO/LD, part. paſſ. from Mipell. 
„ WM'ISTCOK, part paſſ. of AMiftake, 
MI'STRESS, 8. [maitreſſe, formerly writ- 
ten maiſtreſſe, Fr.] a woman who manages a 
houſe, and, keeps ſervants ; a woman ſkilled 
in any thing; a woman teacher; a woman 
who is the object of a perſon's love, ina good 
ſenſe, A proſtitute ;; uſed as an addreſs of 


q 


« MISTRU'ST, S. ſuſpicion; want of con- 


fidence. 
To MISTRU'ST, V. A. to ſuſpect; to 
doubt. 5 ; 
MISTRU'STFUL, Adj. ſuſpicious ; diffi- 


dent, . 
MISTRU'STFULNESS, S. the quality of 

ſuſpecting the fidelity of another. | 
MISTRU'STFULLY, Adv, in ſucha man- 

ner as betrays ſuſpicion. | | 
MISTRU'STLESS, Adj. free from ſuſpici- 


MLI'STY, Adj. clo«dy ; overcaſt, applied to 

the ſky; obſcure; dark. 3 
To MISUNDERST'AND, V. A. [preter 
and participle mi ſunderſteod] to take any perſon's 
meaning wrong; to miſtake. 

MISUNDERSTA'NPING, S. a diffe- 
tence, or diſagreement, implying that the par- 
ties do not underſtand each other; an error; a 
falſe judgement or conception of the meaning 
of words or ſentenses. 

MISU'SAGE, S. {from miſuſe] abuſe, or 
bad treatment. | | ' 

To MISU'SE, V. A. [meſuſer, F r.] to 
treat or uſe in an improper manner; to 

"abuſe... 7. ; 

* MISU'SE, S. [in the verb it is pronounced 
like miſuze, but in the ſubſtantive like miſuce] 
2 bad uſe or treatmedt. oh. 1 

MI'SY, S. a very beauteous mineral, of 
a fine bright yellow, and of a looſe and fri- 


Gas.. ; | 
MITE, S. [Fr. and Sax. mite, Belg.] a 
very fmall inſet which breeds in cheeſe, In 


weights, the twentieth part of a grain. In 
money, the third part of a farthing : Pro- 
verbially, any thing very ſmall ; à very ſmall 
particle or atom; from mite, Fr. miite, 


Belg. WO” 1 
MITE'LLIA, S. a plant. 


1 0 4 
MI'THRI DATE, 8. Fr.] a kind df ejecs 
tuaty; one of the capital medicines of the 
ſhops, confiſting of a great number of ingre- 
dients,* and receiving its name from Mithri- 
dates king of Pontus, its inventor. | 
MVTIGANT, part, [zitigens, Lat.] leni- 
wot or lenitive. TR IF 0 

0 


mitige, Lat.] to abate or leſſen, applied to ri- 
gour or ſeverity, To ſoften, leſſen or make 
leſs, applied to pain. To affuage or calm, 
applied to the heat and turbulence of facti- 


ons, . 8 ; 5 
| | MITIGA'TION, S. the act of leſſening 
| any puniſhment, ſeverity, or pain. 5 


MTTRE, S. [mitre, Fr. cf, Gr. ] a round 
cap, pointed and cleft a-top, with two pendants 
hanging down on the ſhoulders, worn on the 
head by biſhops and abbots on ſolemn occaſions; 
and in heraldry, borne as à creſt by a biſhop 
and archbiſhop. Among workmen a kind of 
Joining two boards together, 

MYTTENS, S. [itaine, Fr.] gloves that 
cover the arms, but not the fingers. ; 
 MI'TTENT, part. [mittens, Lat.] ſendin 
forth or emitting. | + 

MI TTIMus, S. [Lat. we ſend] in Law, 
a writ for transferring records from ore court 
to another. Likewiſe a writ under the hand 


and ſeal ef a juſtice of the peace, directed to 


the gaoler or keeper of a priſon, for receiving 
and ſafe keeping an offender, till he be deli- 
vered by due courſe of law, as... 

To MIX, V. A. fmixtus, Lat, miſſcher, 
Belg. ] to unite different bodies into one maſs ; 
to compoſe of different thing. 

MYX'TION, S. [Fr.] mixture; confuſion; 
or uniting one body with another.. 

MI'XTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
join and unite different things together. 


of joining or adding different things together; 
the ſtate of different things united or added 
together; a mais or liquor tormed by uniting 
different ingredientsz any thing added or 
mixed, e | Th 

. MIYZZEN, S. [meafane, Belg.  miſeine, 
Fr.] a maſt in the ftern or back part of a 


To MVZZLE, V, A. — miſt] to rain 
in ſmall drops, like a thick miſt. 
| MNEMO'NICS, S. ursworxy, Gr.] the 
art of memory. ER” obs 

To MOAN, V. A. [pronounced mene; 
from menan, Sax. ] to ſhew ſorrow h the looks, 
a mournful tone of voice, and diſmal com- 


laints. | 


by words and actions, Es 

MOAT, S. [pronounced mote; from motte, 
Fr.] a canal or collection of water which runs 
in aditch or channel round a building. 


4 


* 


MITIGATE, v. A. [mitigatus, ef 


MIXTURE, S. [mixtura, Lat.] the act 


MOAN, S. lamentation; ſorrow expreſſed 


To MO AT, V. A. [motter, Fr.] to ſur⸗ ; 
round any building with a canal or 8. 


- — 


or appearance; faſhion or cuſtom. 


MODEL, S. [modele, Fr, modulus, , 


— 
. * 
5 , 
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| MOB, s. {contrafted from mobile, Fr.] the 


croud; the vulgar; a tumultuous rout or mul- 
titude. In dreſs, a woman's. eap, Which pins 
or ties under the chin, and is generally worn 


to fleep in. ; 


To MOB, V. A. to harraſs or overbear by 
a mob or tumult. 


' = MO'BILE, S. fFr.] the populace or vul- 


and lower order of people. N 


MOBILITY, S. [mbilits, Fr. mobilitat, 
Lat. ] the power of being moved. Figuratively, 


ar; a tumuſtuous aſſembly of the common 


quiekneſs of motion. Actively, in a low lan- 


guage, the vulgar or populace. Fickleneſs or 
inconſtancy, applied to the mind. | 
MO'CHA-STONE, S. [from Mocha the 
place whence it is brought} a ſtone ſome- 
what of the agate kind, of a clear horny 
grey, with delineations or figures repreſent- 


ing moſles, ſhrubs, and branches, in black, 


brown and red, in the ſubſtance of the ſtone, 
which is yalued in proportion to the perſecti- 
on of the figures. 

To. MOCK, V. A. [meccio, Brit. moguer, 
Fr.] to deride, ſcoff, er laugh at ; to defeat ; 
to elude; to diſappoint a perſon's. expectati- 
ons; to beguile or delude with words, © Hi- 
« therto haſt. thou mocled me and told me 
© Les.” Judges xvi. 13, 15, Neuterly, to 


ſccoff or jeſt at. 


MOCK, S. ridicule; a ſneer; an act of 


contempt; an object of ridicule; a con- 


temptuous imitation or mimicry of a perſon's 
actians op manner. a 
MOCK, Adj. counterfeit; falſe; not 


real or genuine. 


MO'CK ABLE, - Adj. ſubjeft to be made 
the object of ridicule, or to be expoſed to de- 
riſion. F | 

MOC'KER, S. one that ridicules, or con- 
temptuoully mimics the action of another; a 
deceiver; an impoſtor, - | 

MO'CKERY, S. derifion ; ſcorn; ridicule; 
eontemptuous mimicry of a perſon's actions 
er words; ſport; a vain ſhew or counterfeit 
appearance; diſappointment. | 

MO'CKINGLY, Adv. with inſult, ridi- 


cule, or a contemptuous mimicry of a perſon's 


actions. | 
 MO'CKING-STOCK, S. the ſubject of 
deri ſion, or object of ridicule, 

MO DAL, Adi. [modale, Fr. modalis, Lat.] 
relating to the form only, oppoſed to eſſence. 
MODALITY, an accidental difference; 

the quality of an accident, .  _ 
MODE, S. [mode, Fr, modus, Lat.] form. 
In Logic, that which cannot fubſiſt in, and 
of itſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging 
to, and ſubſifting by, the help of ſome ſub 
ſtance, which, for that reaſon, is called its 
fubjcet, Oradation or degre. What 
* wder of fight.” Manner or method; ſtate 


FRI” FT W 
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* 1 2 i * TS: | 
* : 
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\ WS F 


4 repreſentation in miniature of NE, 
Fc. a copy to be imitated ;z a mould; a ſtan 
ard by ik any thing is meaſure d. 


plan; to ſhape; to form, mould, or deli; 
| neate, 7 


N 


or contrives. 
moderc, Fr.] temperate, or between the two ex- 
travagant, applied to expence. 


moderor, Lat.] to keep within due bounds and 
limits; to repreſs, regulate, or reſtrain. 
MODERATELY, Adv. temperately; 


middle degree. 
keeping within any two extremes. 
the ſtate of keeping a due mean betwixt ex- 


temperance, or equanimity. 

MODERA “TOR, S. [Lat. maderatęur, 
Fr.] a perſon or thing which calms or keeps 
from flying into exceſſes; a perſon who pre- 


ing parties from indecency, confine them to 
the point in queſtion, and ſhew the eonclu- 
ſiveneſs or inconcluſiveneſs of their arguments 
and reſponſes, : 5 

MODERN, S. [moderne, Fr. from me- 
dernus, low Lat.] late not long done or exiſt- 
ing. 


cording to the taſte of the preſent age, oppoſ- 
ed to that of the ancients, A word coined 
by dean Swift, | | 

MO'DERNS, S. thoſe who have lived late- 
ly, oppoſed to the ancients. _ 


' To:MO'DERNIZE, V. A. to form any 
thing according to the taſte of the preſent 


the preſent taſte. 


being lately made or received; a. novel- 


YN 

MO'DRST, Adj. [modefie, Fr. modeftus, 
Lat.] humble in opinion of one's own ex- 
cellencies, and free ſrym boaſting z reſerv- 


Lens 


fear of incurring cenſure; chaſte; free 


vice without being carried to exceſs ; mo- 
derate. By a modeſt converſation. Ad. 
MO'DESTLY, Adv. in an humble, chaſte, 
reſerved, and moderate manner; without: 


dence. © ; 
-MO'DESTY, S. a virtue which includes an 


humble opinion of one's own abilities, an utter 


abhorrence of the leaſt appearance of vice, 2nd 
--Cca3 „ SaW 


To MO DEL, V. A. [modeler, Fr.] to 


- MOELLER, S. one that plans, ſchemes, © 
MO/DERATE, Adj. '[medrratus, Lat. 
tremes. Not hot, applied to temper. Not ex- | 


To MO'DERATE, V. A. [node atus, of 


mildly, applied te ſituation or weather, In a 
MO'DERATENESS, S. the quality of 
 MODERA'TION, s. [moderatio, Lat.]. 


tremes ; forbearance of extremity z calmneſs, 


ſides at a diſputation, to reſtrain the contend- _ | 


MODERNISM, S, any thing formed ac- 


age; to tranſlate or alter any thing ancient to 


O'DERNNESS, S. the qnality of 


ed or backward in doing any thing for 


from, and avoiding every appearance of 


exceſs, forwardneis, boaſting, or impu- 
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-Archite 
leaſure, for regulating the proportion of co- 


2 fear of wie any thing which either has ** 


| hay y incur cenſure, t: - 


-MO'DESTY - PIECE, 8. a narrow ee or 


| border,. which runs along the upper part of 
the ſtays beſore, and is Pore of a Woman's 


en 


labour 3 in the mire ; to toil drudge, or Jas 
bour very hard. 
MOIST, Adj. [mo if, moite, Fr.] wet in 
a ſmall degree, ſo as not to he liquid; . 
To MOIST, or MOF *STEN, Y 


tucker. [ make wet in a {mall degree. 5 


0 DICUM, S. a froal portion. or pit- f 
kane 
MoDIFCABLE, Adj. [from mA ca- 


pable of receiving a difference with reipert to 
its modes or ecidents. 
MOI FICAEIL- E, Ad). See Bod. fal ir. 

MODIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the a& of 

iving a thing new accidental differences of 
ins or mode; that which gives a thing any 
particular manner of being. 

To MODIFY, V. A. [n fer, 3 to 
change the form, accidents, or qualities of a a 
ching. 

* MODILLON, 5. [Fr.. mediclus, Lat.] in 
Architecture, an ornament in the cornice of 
an Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite co- 
lumns, conſiſting of little inverted conſoles or 
brach e- in form of an &, ſeeming to ſupport 
the | f the Jarmier. 

ga mg agreeable to the faſhion 


- 


— 


y, Adv. faſhionably. 
„ESS, S. a ſtrict obleryance of 
the 


e YDULA'TE, V. A. [moduiatus, 
Lat.] in Muſic, to change the key, and to 
return to ĩt again, without giving offence to 
eh ear. : 

' MODULA'TION, S. [Fr.] in Muſic, the 
aft of keeping in, and'on occaſion changing 
the key, and returning to it again, without 
giving offence, tb the ear; the regular pro- 
greſfion of the ſeveral parts through the 
ſounds that are in the harmony of any. par- 


_ ticular key, as well as the proceeding natu- 
rally from one key to the other; ſound mo- 


dulated. 
4 MODULA'TOR, I one that forms, ſounds 
to a certain I, 
MODULE, S. [modulus, Lat.] a model; 
an 3 repreſentation, or mere ſhadow, In 
ure, a certain meaſure, taken at 


Fs, and the ſymmetry or ditribution of 
the whole building. 
- MODUS, S. [Lat.] in Law, the giving 
money or land to a miniſter, inſtead of his 
tythes in kind. 
MO HAIR, 8. [ nobere, Sire, Fr. mo- 
Jacer, Arab, a camel] thread or ſtuff made 
of camels or other hair. 
MOI DORE, S. [moede, Port.] a "WG 
gal gold coin, valued at 27 ſhillings ſterling, 
MOTETY, S. [moitie, Fr. from moien, 


Fr. half;] one of two 855 parts; a part or 


ion. 
— x 0 MOTL, V. A, 11 er, Fr.] to dawb. 
with aus 3 z to * or * Wag ie to 


* P n 


MOYSTENER, S. the perſon or "O08 
degree. 

MOT'STNESS, S, the quality of being 
wet in a ſmal! degree, 

} MOTSTURE, S. a ſmall quantity of wa- 
ter or liquid; dampneſs. 

MOLE, 8. mal, Sax. mol, Belg, ] in Phy- 
ſic, a ſhape!els concretioh 'of extravaſated 
blood, which, grows into a kind of fleſh, and 
is called a falſe conception; a natural ſpot on 
the ſkin, ſametime; 3 hair growing in 


the earth in hillocks, former!y thought to be 
blind, but ty modern naturaliſts proved to 
have perfect eyes, and holes for them through 
the ſkin, about the ſize of a pin's head; a 
mound, dyke, or port; from male, Fr. 

MO! % ILL, S. an hillock thrown up 
by a mole in work ing its palſage under 
ground. 

To MOLE'ST, V. A. [molefter, Fr. mo- 
leſtus, Lat.] to difturb, trouble or vex. 

MOLESTA'TION, S. [moleſtia, Lat.] 
diſtyrbance; uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation. 

MOLE'STER, S. one who diſturbs. 

MO'LE- TRACK, S. the courſe of a mole 
under- ground. 

MO”LLIENT, Part. [molliens, Lat.] ſof- 
tening or making ſoft. 

MO'LLIABLE, Adj. [from mollify] capa- 
ble of being ſoftened, or appeaſed.' 

MOLLIFICA'TION, S. [from mellify] 
the act of making ſoft. Mitigation, or paciſi- 
cation, applied to anger. 
MO'LLIFIER, S. nat which makes foft 
or calm. 


to anger. To leflen or moderate, applied to 
any thing harſh or rigorous. 

Mo LOSSES, or MO'LASSES,. S. Ds: 
lax xo, Ital.] dregs of ſugar ; the refuſe ſyrup 
in boiling ſugar, 

MO'LTEN, Part, paſſive of melt. 

MO'MENT, 8. [Fr. momentum, Lat.] 


or acting power; 
time. 


MO'MENTALLY, Adj. for a mament. 
& Momentally remaining. Brown. » 


ment, 


a mement. 
MOMENTOUS, Adj. (momentum, Lat.] 
* weight, conſequence, or importance. 
MON'ACHAL, 


- 


which moiſtens or makes wet in 4 a * ſmall ; 


it; a little animal er beaſt, which caſts up - 


To MO'LLIFY, v. A. [from mollis a 1 
Je, Lat.] to make ſoft. To appeaſe, applied 


conſequence, importance or weight; force, 
an indiviſible particle of 


MOMENTA'NEOUS, Adi. [ momentanee,. 
Fr, ' momentazeus, Lat.] laſting but a mo- 


MO'MENTARY, Ay. done i in; or laſting, 6 


— 2 


an indiviſible thing. 
MONARCH, S. [monargue, Fr. from e- 


— 


79 


„ 2 1 Ca 
 MON'ACHAL, Adi ſmomacal; Pr. mona- 
chalis, Lat.] monaſtic; relating to monks. 


MONACHISM, S. [monachiſme, Fr.] the 


- 4 FA 


ſtate of monks 3a monaſtic life. 
0 NAD, or MO'NADE, S. ina, Or.] 


* 
4 


voc and epyor,, Gt.] a king; a governor in- 
veſted with abſolute authority; any thing ſu- 
ior to others of the ſame kind. The mo- 
«* narch, oak. Did. N 
MONARCH AL, Adj, governed by a ſin- 
gle perſon or king; fuiting a king. 
MONA RCHICAL, Adj. monarchigue, Fr. 
Eu ,, Gr.] belonging to a ſingle ruler 
or king. . | 8 
MONARCH, S. monarchie, Fr. povap- 


Jia, Gr.] the government of a ſingle per- 
lon; a kingdom. _. 


MO'NASTERY, S.-[monaftere, Fr. mona- 
Perium, Lat.] a houſe for perſons to retire to 
on a religious account; a convent, . 

MONA'STIC, or MON*ASTICAL, Adj. 


| [mmnaſtigue, Fr. monafticus, Lat.] belonging to 


one that retires from the world on a reli- 
gious account; belonging to a monk. 
' MONA'STICALLY, Adv. after the man- 
per of a monk. W 

MO NDA, S. [pronounced munday; from 
monandacg, Sax. ] the ſecond day of the week, 
ſo. called becaulg dedicated to Diana, or the 
moon, - . 

MONEY, S. [pronounced munny; from 
monnoye, Fr. mwonai, Brit, from n, Brit. 
moneta, Late] a piece of metal ſtamped with 


* 4 


behaviour of his ſchool-feHews, 


admonition. . | . 
MONITOR, S. an admonition. “ The 
15 pope writ a monitory to him. Bae,” Not in 
ule. - A , 

| MONK, 8. [pronounced u; from: m 
nec, munec, Sax, monacus, Lat.] a perſon who 
retires from the world to give himſelf 
wholly up to devotion, and to live in abſti- 


torius, Lat.] conveying ufeful inſtructions or 


'Fnence and ſolitude. | 


MO'NKERY, S. amonaſtic life, * - © 
MO'NKEY, S. [pronounced muntey; by 


diminutive termination. Mona, Ital. munneca, 
Span.] an ape; or animal bearing a great re- 
ſemblance to a man. 
MO'NK HOOD, S. the condition, ſtate, or 
profeſſion of a monk, N 
MO'NKISH, Adj. taught or profeſſed by 
monks, | 


through the middle of it; which r., © and 
the Wye abound with ſalmon, trout, Cc. It 
is reckoned about twenty-nine mifles from N. 
to S. and twenty from E. to W. It contains 


ſome mark or image, whoſe value is fixed by air is healthy; its eaſt parts are woody, and 


public authority. : 


the weſt a little mountainous, but in general 


MO'NEY-CHANGER, 8. one who|truitful. Its hills - feed cattle, ſheep, * and 
changes one piece of coin for more of goats. The Briftol merchants ſhip off great 


leh value, or, ſeveral pieces for one of more 
value. 5 | „ 
MO'NEYED, Adj. rich in coin, oppoſed 
fo wealthan lands. Ro, 
 MO'NEY-SCRIVENER, S. one who 


raiſes money for others, and deals in convey- 


ancing, 


quantities of its corn for Portugal and otber 
parts. Coals are fold for two pence, a horſe- 


is flannels. The gentlemen ſpeak .Englifh, 


Welch. This county ſends two knights of 
the ſhire, beſides one member for its capital 


_  MO'NEYSWORTH, Adj. ſomething| Monmouth. | 


worth money; ſomething that will bring 

noney. 
mangere, Sax. ] a dealer or ſeller. After the 
name of any commodity, it implies a perſon 
who deals in it, or ſells it; thus fi/omonger is 
one who ſells or deals in fiſh, Sometimes in- 
deed it ſigniſies one converfant with, as a 
Whoremongey, is one that is .converfant with 
whores. ; : ; 

MO'NGREL, Adj. pronounced mungrel ; 
from mengian, Sax. ] of a mixed breed. 
_ MONTTION, S. [Fr. moritio, Lat. ] an 
information or hint; inſtruction or advice. 

MONT'TOR, S. one who warns of faults, 
a informs of duty 


MO'NGER, S. pronounced munger 3 from ſtring. 


3 ; one who gives uſeful 
Hints. In Schools, applied to a ſcholar com- 


4 


MO'NOCHORH, S. [from ' ports and 
yodn, Gr.] an inſtrument having but one 


MO/NOCOLON, 8. fof woos and a 


rectum. 1 
 MONO'CULAR, or MONO'CULOUS, 
Adj. [preroc, Gr. and ocu{u5, Lat.] one eyed; 
having but one eye. LEY 
ſong ſung by a ſingle perſon, and exprefiive of 
ief, . | S ; 
MONO'GAMIST, S. [from avs and 
7e, Gr.] one who difallows of ſecond 
marriages, e 
MO NOGRAM, S. [ from wore and h 


Skinner deriyed from mon, a man, and &in, a 


load at the pit. Their principal manufacture 


but the current language of the people is 


Gr.] the gut, otherwiſe called the inteftinum 


MO'NODY, S. Meni, Or. ] a poem ot 


miſfioned by the maſter to talte notice of the 
MO'NITORY, Adj. nonitoire, Fr. noni- 


* 


MO'NMOUTHSHIRE, onntv of 
England, but formerly a par 5 
dioceſe of Llandaff. It is b Ow 
| fordſhire on the N. E. by tn 
divides it from Glouceſterſnire 
ſhire, on the S. E. and by Breck. "I 
Glamorganſhire on the W. The ri 4 


127 pariſhes, and eight market-towns. The _ 


n 


- 


* 


ua, Gr.] a cypher or character e 5 
. 5 | | o N 
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| Proſus, Lat.] deviating from the tated order 


that is terrible, ſhocking, prodigious, or out 
of the common order of nature; to a great, 


= 


ing any thing. 


 Fompoſition conſiſting of a fingle verſe. | 
MONOSYLLA'BICAL, Adj. [from mo- 


Words of one ſyllable, © Monoſyllable lines.“ 


MON" 


1 


E ſevoral lecters; a ſentence in one line; an 
| Epigram in one verſe, 


0 
MO*NOLOGUE, S. Ce and Ayes, 
Gr.] a ſoliloquy. In monslague. Dryd, 
. MONOPE'TALOUS, Adj. [monopetale, 
Fr.] in Botany, having but one leaf, applied 
to flowers. Sos 1 
MONO“ POLIS T, S. [monepoleur, Fr. from 
proves and rah, Gr.] one who by engroſſing, 
or patent, has the ſole power of vending any 
commodity. | ; 


To MONO'PQLIZE, v. A. to have the 
fole power of making or ſelling any eommo- 


dity; to arrogate to one's ſelf, 


MONO'TOLY, S. [monopole, Fr.] the ex-| 


eluſive and ſole privilege of making and ſell- 
MONO/PTOTE, S. [from ne and Mo- 
ere. Gr.] in Grammar, a noun having only 
one caſe. | | 1 

MONO'STICH, S. [Aersgixor, Gr,] - 


noſyllable] conſiſting of but one ſyllable, _ 
MONOSY'LLABLE, S. [ſrom acyos and 

CN, Gr.] a word only of one ſyllable, 
MONOSY'LLABLE, Adj. conſiſting of 


Pope. | 

MONO'T ONY, S. [monztorie, Fr. from 
ports and two, Gr. ] a fault in pronunciation, 
wherein 2 long ſeries of words are delivered 
with one unvaried tone, and without any ca- 
dence, gf 
. - MON'STER, S. [monfire, Fr. monſtrum, 
Lat.] a produftion or birth, wherein the 
parts differ from the general figure or form of 
its ſpeciesz ſomething horrible for deformity, 
wickedneſs, or miſchief. 
To MO'NSTER, V. A. to repreſent in 
ſo extravagant a manner, as to make appear 
monſtrous, 

MONSTRO'SITY, or MONSTRUO'SI- 
TY, S. [monſtroſity is moſt analogous] the 
ſtate of being out of the common order of 
nature, or differing from the common idea 
and ſtandard of the ſpecies. | 

 MO'NSTROUS, Adj. monſtreux, Fr. mon- 


of nature; ſtrange or wonderful, including 
diſlike; irregular or enormous. No mon- 
« ſtrous height.“ Pope. Exceſſive; ſhocking ; 
hateful. The monſtrous ſcorn. Bac, 
MO'NSTROUSLY, Adv. in a manner 


exceſſive, or enormous degree. 
MO'NSTROUSNESS, S. the quality 
which renders any thing or action ſhocking, 
irregular, or enormous. 
MONTE'TH, . S. {from the name of 
the inventor] a veſſel in which glaſſes are 
waſhed, | 


from London. - * : 
MONTGO'MERYSHIRE, one of the 


Hire of che ſame name, in North Wales, 


The Welch call it Trefabzoye or Baldwyn's 
town, from its founder, and Af *. 


ſome faſhionable houſes, and governed by 
two bailiffs, Sc. who, with the conſent of 
Llapidlos, Llanvilling, - Mackynleth, and 


Welchpool, return one member to. parlia- 


ment, It ſtands in the dioceſe of Hereford, 
on the eaſy aſcent of a high rocky hill, and 
in a healthy air, not far from the Severn, 
about 25 miles from Shrewſbury, and 155 


counties of North Wales. It 1s bounded on 


bigh, on the E. by Shrapſhire, on the S. by 
Radnor and Cardigan ſhires, and on the W. 
by another part of Merionethſhire. It is 
thirty miles long from E. te W. and twenty- 
five broad from N. to S. It contains ferty- 
ſeven pariſhes, fix market-towns, and near 
34,000 inhabitants, with twenty-five rivers, 
the principal of which are the Severn, Ta- 
nat, and Turgh. The air is ſharp on its. 
mountains, but pleaſant in the valleys; and 
is pretty fruitful, eſpecially in thoſe parts 
through which the Severn directs its courſe, 
the mud from the inundations of which 
ſerve it for manure. Its principal commodi- - 
ties are corn, cattle, horſes, fiſh, fowl, with 
plenty of paſture, It lies moſtly in the dio- 
ceſe af St. Aſaph ; but Bangor and Here- 
ford have ſame ſhare in it. This county ſends: 
a knight af the ſhire, and a member for its 
capital to parliament, ö e 
MONTH, S. [pronounced munth ; ſrom 


monath, Sax. of mona, Sax, the moon] a ſpace 


of time meaſured by the revolution of the 


the year. A lunar month, is the ſpace between 
two conjunctions of the moon with the ſun, 
or between two moons. A ſolar month, the 
ſpace of time wherein the ſun revolves 
through one entire ſign of the ecliptic. The 
calendar months conſiſt unequally of thirty and 
thirty-ane days, excepting February, which 
in leap years has twenty-nine, but in other 
years only twenty-eight days. 7 
MO'NTHLY, Adj. continuing a month 
performed in a month; happening every 
month, OR ADR FG 
MO'NTHLY, Adv. once in a month. 
MO'NUMENT, S. [Fr, monumentum, Lat.] 


or things is preſerved. . 
MONUME'NTAL, Adj. preſerving the 
memory or remembrance; belonging to a. 
tomb raiſed in honour of the dead, 
MOOD, S. [mode, Fr. modus, Lat.] in 
Logic, the regular determination of propeſi- | 
tions according to their quantity or quality, 


MONTGO'MERY, the capital of the 


i, e. their univerſal or particular affirmation | 
| cr 


ontgomery from 
| Roger of that name earl of Shrewſhury, who 
built its caſtle, It is a large bordugh, with 


the N. by the ſliires of Merioneth and Den- 


ſun or moon, and reckoned the 12th part of 


any thihg by which the memory of perſons 


. 


— 


el tiegation, In Muſic, manner or ſtile, ta 


anger; rage; from mod, Sax. mod, Belg. 
CN Dok _ 'An habitual temper of the 


net attendant on the earth, which ſhe moves 
round, as a centre, performing her revolu- | 
tion in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, in | 


on axis, Figutatively, a month. In Forti- 
| fication, ſomething reſembling a creſcent or 
| half-moon: this word is generally uſed in 


_ tively, dimifighted ; 


Adj. [both from a corruption of moonſpining 


NEnRananco co e aeen 


, morer, Fr. I to faſten, a veſſel by anchors or 


ex] in Law, to plead a mock cauſe; to) 


Pd 


moo 


Grammar, the different changes a word un- 
dergoes, to ſignify the various intentions 

affections of the mind. Temper of mind; 
Kate of the mind as affected by paſſion; 


mind. 
| MOO'DY,, Adj. angryz or out of hu- 


mour 3 mental ; intellectual; belonging to 

the mind. +1 5 
MOON, S. ſ[mona, Sax. and Il, mena, 

Goth. wan, Gr.] in Aſtronomy, one of the 


heavenly bodies, a ſatellite or ſecondary pla- 
which time ſhe likewiſe moves found. her 


compoſition, either in the laſt ſenſe, or for 
ſomething belonging to the moon. 

-MOO'N-BEAM, 8. a ray of light dart- 
ing from the moon, 

MOO/NEYED, Adj. having eyes affected 
by the revolutions of the moon, Fi igura- 
urblind. . 
MOO*'NLESS, Adj. not enlightened . by 
the moon. 

MOONLIGHT, 8. the light afforded by 
the moon. 

MOO'NLIGHT, Adj. enlightened by the 
moon. The moonlight ſhade. Pepe. 

MOO'NSHINE, Bt the light ot luftre of 
the moon. | 

MOO'NSHINE, or MOON a 


during the ſhining of the moon; by means 
of moonlight. * You n revellers.“ 
Shak, 
MOO'NSTRUCK, Adj. lunatic; af- 
fected with madneſs by means of the mosn. 
MOOR, 8. [ner, Belg. medder, Teut. 
mor, Sat, mer, Fr. mare, Lat.] a marſh, fen, 
or tract of land covered over, or made very 
moiſt with water. A negro, or black. From 
maurus, Lat. 
To MOOR, V. A. {from moror, Lat. 


other means. Neuterly, to be fixed or ſta- 
tioned. 


MOO'RCOCK, 8. a four that 1 is ; found | 


on moors, 
MOO'RHEN, 8. IBS, fowl. L 
MOO'RISH, Adj. _— z- marſhy ; over- 
owed, 
Are 8. a marſh, or we; 
ground. 
MOORY, Adj. marſby ; ; fenny ; wa- 
tery. | 
MOOSE, S. the large American. deer, 
To MOOT, V. A. [motain, mot, gemat, 


MOR 


ſtate. a point of law; or argue a caſe, by way 


of exerciſe, for à degree of barriſter in the 
inns of court, called to argue a moor, A 
moor caſe or Tae ſuch ws. ay admit dis- 
ute. 

F MO'OTED, Adi. [morſe mutſen, Belg. 
mo xare, Ital. . mutilo, ' Lat. 4 in Heraldry, 
plucked up by the roots. 

MO'OTER, S., one that argues a most in 
an inn of court; one that pleads a mock. cane 
or ſtates a caſe. 25 

' MOP, 8. [moppa, Brit. 'mappa, Lat.] an ; 


conſiſting of a long tick or handle, at the end 
of which are nailed pieces of woolen cloth or 
locks of wool, 

To MOP, v. A. to rub or clean with a 


drowſy ; to be ſpiritleſs, inactive, or dull. 
Actively, to make a perſon Fee or de- 
lrious. 
| MO/PE-EVED, Adj. blind of one eye. 
MO'PPET, or MO'PSEY,. S. a doll 
made of rags; a name of fondneſs for an in- 
fant. 
MO'PUS, s. IE cant word from mo be] a 


* grown a mere mypus.” Sqvift, 


MO'RAL, Adj. [Fr. moralit, Lat Tenkido 


as to promote or inſtruct in virtue; popular: 
generally admitted in the uſualoccurrences of 
life. A moral impoſſibility, is a very great or 


impoſſibility. A moral certainty or affurance, 
implies a very ſtrong probability, and is uſed 
in - contradiction to mathematical probabi- 


the predieate agrees to the greateſt part of the 
particulars, contained under the univerſal 
ſubject. | 

MORAL, S. morality or practice of the 
duties of life; a doctrine, truth, or in- 
ſtruction, drawn as 3 from a 
fable. 

To MORAL, V. N. to moraliſe ; 
make moral refle Qions. 


writes on the duties of ue 4 | 
MORA'*LITY, S. {moralite, Fr.] the 

ſcience or doctrine of morals, or the art 

the reaſon, nature, and fitneſs of things, or 

others, 

to- apply to the conduct ur regulation of our 

convey ſome practical truths. Neuterly, to 


ſpeak or write on ſuch ſubjects as may regu- 
late o our actions, coaduct, or lives. 


y ; : MORA- 


infirument uſed by ſervants in waſhing floors, . 


mop. 
To MOPE, V. N. to be ſtupid; to be 


drone; a dull or inactive perſon. In am 


ing to the aQtions or conduct of life, or that 
which determines an action to be good or vir- 
tuous ; reaſoning, or drawing inferences, to 


inſuperable difficulty, oppoſed to a natural 


lity. In Logic, a mera! univerſality is when 


. MO'RALIST, S. one with teaches or 


of living well and happily, deduced from 
from, the relation in which we ſtand towards | 
To MORALTZE, V. A. [moraliſer Fr.] 


— 


actions; to explain in ſuch a manner as to 


. 


wy 


. 


. rr — 
; n 


„ 


diſeaſes; injurious to health. 


ceeding from diſeaſe; unhealthy, 


Uled as a particle to ferm the comparative: 


niently admit the addition of er. 


bf 
: 
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' _ MORE'SK-WORK, 8. in Carving or 


light till twelve o'clock at ndon. Uſed in 
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things in ſuch a manner as to convey fome | 


uſeful truth for the regulation of our lives. © g 


MO'RALLY,. Adv. in an ethical ſenſe, 
according to the common practice of perſons, / 
or occurrences of liſe; highly, of in a 
great meaſure 3 according to the rules of 


MO'RALS, S. without a ſingular] con- 


duct; practice of the duties of civil and ſo- | MORRIS, or MO'RRIS-DANCE; s. 
[for mooriſp or . . dance] a kind of dance 


cial life; behaviour with reſpe& to others. 
_ MORA'SS, S. [marais, Fr.] a fen; a 
bog or tract of land abounding in water. 
MO'RBID, Adj. {morbiaus, Lat.] diſ- 
eaſed, oppoſed to healthy. | 
MO'RBIDNESS, S. the fate or quality 
ee ee Nb 
NMCOCRBIFic, or MORRTFIC AL,, Adj; 
[the laſt word is feldom uſed; from morbifi- 
gue, Fr. or morbus, and facio, Lat.] cauſing 


MORBO'SE, Adj. [morboſus, Lat.] pro- 


MORE, Adj. [the comparative of ſome, 
many, or much, whoſe ſuperlative is mg 
greater in number, quantity, or degree. 

MORE, Adv. to a greater degree. Longer, 
applied to time. Again, or a ſecond time. 


degree before ſuch adjectives which, eicher 
on account of the length of their ſyllables, 
or the want of harmony, would not conve- 


 MORELL, S. a plant; likewiſe a ſpecies 


MORE'LAND, s. Lor land, Sax.] 2 


mountain or hilly country, -. 5 
MOREO'VER, Conj. beſides, or beyond 
what has been mentioned. 1 


Painting, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces. in 


which there is no perfect figure, but a wild | 


repreſentation of birds, beaſts, Cc. 
MO'RION, S. [Fr.] a helmet or armour 
for the head. _ * r 
MO RKIN, S. in Hunting, a wild beaſt 


that has died through fickneſs or miſchance. | Dryd. fy e ; „ 

MO RTALLV, Adv. irrecoverably ; ſo as 

to be doomed to death; ettremely; excęſ- 
3 . 6 


MO'RMO, S. [Gr.] a bugbear, or ſome- 
thing uſed to frighten perſons. 
MORN, S. [marn, Sax. ] the firſt part of 
the day from ſun riſe to noon, Seldom. uſed 
but by poets, - | 
MO RNINOG, S. [mergen, morgen, Sax. 
margben, morgben, Belg. morgen, Teut.] the, 
firſt part of day, from the appearance of 


compoſition for any thing belonging to, or 
uſed in'the morning, | | © 
MO'RNING-GOWN, S. a looſe gown, 
uſed before a perſon is dreſſed for appear-- 
ing publickly, . . 
MO'RNING-STAR, S. the planet Ve- 
nus, ſo named when ſhe appears in the 


— 


ſelaſſic authors. 


morning. . 5 1 


N not eaſily pleaſed, and ſoon dif... 
uſted. f 2 1 2 
MORO'SELY, Adv. in a, four, peeviſh 
manner. r 7 „ 
„ N N 5 g : e e 
MoRO'sTT V, S. [moroftas, Lat.] ſour- 


neſs or peeviſhneſs: 


in which the perſon gingtes bells Tewed to 
his cloaths, practiſed by the Moors, and re- 
ſembling the Pyrrhic dance mentioned by 

MO'RPHEW, 8. . ſmorghie, Fr. marfia, 4 
Ital.] a ſcurf on the 2 N e ot! 
MO RROW, S. [morgern, Sax. norg ben, 


Belg.] the day after the preſent day. To- 8 


morrow, an adverbial expreſſion, implyi 
on the day alter the preſent ; from to meri — | 


Sax. Sometimes it is uſed as a ſubſtantive, 


% To-morrow is the time.“ Speck. 


MORSE, S. {merſus, Lat.] a Waltron or 


ſea horſe. 


| MO'RSEL,'S. 4 diminutive: früm wbdr- 


gravy Fr. from morſus, Lat.] a' ſmall piece; 
a piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful; a: 
meal; a ſmall 1 DRE 8 

MO RSURE, S. [Fr. morſura, Lat.] the 
. ͤ .. Ot 


MO RT, S. [merte, Fr, mort, mortis; Lat.]. 
in Hunting, à tune ſounded at the death of 


* 


game; a great quantity, from morgt, Iſl. 
| great; a low word. ee e 


MORTAL, Adj. erte, Fr. mortalit 
Lat.] ſubject to death; deſtructive or 
cauſing death; human, or belongiag to 
man. Martal ear. Par. Loft, Exceſſive 5- 
violent. A mortal fright.” Dryd. The 
laſt ſenſè is low, : e 
MO'R'TAL, S., a man or humat being. 
MORTA'LITY,: S. the ſtate of a being 


ſubiect to death. Figuratively; death. 
& Mortalicy wy ſentence. Par. Loft, Hu- 
6 


5 Mottality cannot bear it. 


- 


1 


hvely..' 72 N : 
MORTAR, S. [mortier,” Fr.] a ſtrong 
veſſel made of metal or tone, in which 
things are pounded with a peſtle. In 
Gunnery, a ſhort piece of ordnance, thick 
and wide, out of 
caſſes are thrown. In Architecture, a pte- 
paration of lime and ſand mixed with wa- 
ter, uſed by maſons and bricklayers as a 


cement in building walls, &c. from mor- 


ter, Belg. * 


MO'RTGAGE, S. [from more. Fr, and 


gage, Fr.] a pledge or pawn of lands and te- 
nements for money borroweecee. 
To MO'RTGAGE; V. A. to pledge, 

; %%% 
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which bombs or car- 


Wa rity for money lent. 


Lat.] deſtructive. 


thing or occurrence that fills che mind with 


as to unite it with turpentine ar ſpittle, To 


render its affections more compliant to rea- 


meats of various kinds pounded together. 


Wo 


pay n, or make over to a-creditor as a ſecu- 


q 


rity. , 5 
MORTGAGEE;, S. the perſon who re- 


ceives lands or tenements as a pawa or ſecu- 


MO'RTGAGER; S. a perſon who mort- 
gages or pawns his lands. 
MOR'TIFEROUS, Adj. [mors, and fero, 


MORTI'FICATION, S. [Fr.] in Sur- 
gery. a diſeaſe wherein the natural juices loſe 
their proper motion, ferment, and 6eftroy the 
texture of the parts. In Pharmacy, the act 
of deſtroying the active qualities of any 
thing, applied to the killing quickfitrer,. and 
uniting it wich turpentine, The act of keep- 
ing in a ſtate of ſubjection, applied to the 
paſſions. The act of ſubduing the body by 


abſtinence or hardſhips, in a religious view, 


in order to leſien the frength of luſts. Any 


vexation or uneaſineſs. 3 

To MO RTIF V, V. A. [mortifier, Fr. 
to rob of all the vital qualities. In Pharma- 
cy, to deſtroy the active and eſſential quali- 
ties, applied to the killing of quickſilver, ſo! 


ſubdue inordinate paſſions; to keep the body 
low by labour and abſtinence, in order to 


ſon, and to atone for ſormer ſins; to hum- 
ble, deject, or vex. Neuterly, to corrupt or 
turn to a gangrene; to be ſubducd ; to die 
aW FI), 8 PE > 8 
MO'RTISE,. S. [mortriſe, marta ſe, Fr.] 
in Carpentry, a hole cut in wood in order 
for another piece to be let into it, and form 
a Joint,, by 5 
with a mortiſe. | 
MO'R'TMAIN, S. [from marie, Fr. and 
main, Pr.] in Law, ſuch a ſtate of poſſeſſion 
as makes it unalienable, and therefore ſaid to 
be in dead hand, becauſe it cannot be reſtor- 
ed to the donor, or to any common or tem- 
poral uſe: the word is generally applied to 
ſuch lands as are given to any religious houſe, 
corporation, &c, # rows 


* 


MO RTR ESS, 8. a diſh compoſed of 


MO'RTUARY, S. [mortugire, Fr} in 
Law, a gift left by, a perſon at his death to 
his pariſh church, in lieu of perſonal tythes 
neglected to be paid in his life-time; in ſome 
places, a beaſt, or other moveable chattel, 
as are, by cuſtom, due on the death of a} 
perſon, and ſtiled by this name. 
MOSAIC, or MOSA'IC WORK, 8. 
[1:ſaigue, Fr.] an aſſemblage of little pieces 
of glais, marble, ſhells, and precious ſtones 
of various colours, cemented on a ground of 
ſtucco, and imitating pictures, both in form, 
natural coldurs and the ſhades made uſe of 


* * 


| 


To MO'RTISE, v. A. to cut or jein 


— -- 
NOBO, 8. Fr. meſeid or meſchit, Turk. 
a temple, wherein the Mahommedans per- 
form their devotions. . 
MOSS, S. [net, Sax, muſeus, Lat.] a plant 


Jof the * kind, growing on the barks of 


trees, Sc. A 
To MOSS, V. A. to cover with moſs. 
MC/SSINESS, S. the ſtate of being co- 
vered or overgrown with moſs. 1 
MOSS, Adj. covered or overgrown with 
moſs. Ts / 8 ; „ 
MOST, Adi. the ſuperlative of ſome, many 
much, Such words as conſiſt of many ſylla- 
bles, or would ſound harſh with the agdition 
of , receive this word before them ag. t 
ſuperlative, as pitiful, more pitiful, meſt a 
conſiſting of the greateſt number, quantity, 
or degree. 5 | 
MOST, Adv. 2. 755 Goth. , Sax. 
meeft, Belg. mefl, Dan. | in the greateſt degree. 
Sometimes uſed as a ſubſtantive, and is either 
ſingular or plural. Followed by of, and uſed 
partitively, ſigniſies the greater number, and 
is plural. ef} of the churches,” Addi}. 
Uted with male, it fignifies the greateſt va- 
lue, gr advantage, and is ſingular. Makes 
* the mo of what he has.“ IL Efrange. 
When preceded by at, it fignifies the greateſt 
degree or quantity. Some months at the 
Se nic.” Bac. 


. MO'STICK, s. n woblen, Teut.] a 


painter's ſtick, on which he leans his hand- 
when he paints, | 1 5 
MO*'STLY, Adv. for the greateſt part; 
generally, . _ | | 
MOT E, S. [mote, Sax.] a ſmall particle 
of matter; a duſt or atom; or any thing very 
all. x | 
MOTH, S. [msth, Sax. motte, Belg.] a 
ſmall winged inſet which eats cloaths or 
hangings ; a winged inſect of divers colours, 
diſtinguiſhed from a. butterfly by its horns, 
which run tapering from their root, 
MOTHER, I pronounced muther ; mo- 
ther, mocler, Sax. mare, Ital. mere, Fr.] a 
woman that has borne a child, whether male 
or female, | Figuratively, that which has 
produced any thing. That which has pre- 
ceded in time, or requires reverence, © A 
e mother. church. A queen mother. is the 
fame as a queen dowager, or one whoſe 
huſband is dead. A thick ſubſtance, ap- 
pearing like ſpecks of a white colour in 
2 3 of moeder, Belg. from modder, Belg. 
mud. KS 1 
MOTHER, Adj. native; that which a 
erſon receives at his bir tm. ; 
MO'THER OF PEARL, S. a kind of 
coarſe pearl made of the ſhell of ſuch fiſhes 
as gar erate pearls, _ ; 
MO'THERHOOD, S. the office, condi - 
tion, ſtate, or quality of a mother. | 
THERLESS, Adjz having no mo- 


in paintings, 


iwer; robbed of a mother by death, * ; 
Ee i 
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of a mother. 
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MO'THERLY, Adj. belonging. to, or 


oming a mother, "ad 
© MO'THERLY, Adv. after the manner 
MOTHER, Adj. full of dregs; having, 
white concretions, applied to liquors. | 
MO'THY, Adj. fall of moths ; eaten by 
moths. ; * | ; 
MOTION, S. [Fr. motio, Lat.] the act 
of chanting place; the manner of moving, 
the body; gait 3 change of poſture, pr ac- 
tion; thought or tendency of mind; a pro- 
poſalz an impulſe communicated, Natural 
mot len, is that which has its moving force or 
principle within the moving body. Violent 
qnotion, is that whoſe principle acts from 
without. . is the change or 
abſolute ſpace in any y,. 
celerity is meaſured by the quantity of ab- 
ſolute ſpace, which the moveable body runs: 
through. Relative motion, is the change of a 
relative or vulgar ſpace of the human body, 
whoſe celerity is meaſured by the quantity of 
relative fpace run through,” | 3 
Mo TIONLESS, Adj. without motion. 
MO'TIVE, Adi. [motivus, Lat.] cauſing 
motion; having the power to move or change 
lace. | ED 2720 
P MO'TIVE, S. [motif, Fr.] chat which 


' determines the choice, or incites to action; 


mover, * | 

MO'TLY, Adj. [ſoppoſed to be corrupted 
from medly] of various colours. 0 

MO'TOR, S. [wotrer, Fr. from move, 
Lat. to move] a mover. 

MO'TORY, Adj. [metorive, Lat.] cauſing 

tion. 1 | 

MO'TTO, S. [Ital.] a ſentence added to 
a device, or any writing. 

To MOVE, V. A. {pronounced move ; 
; to put out of one place 
Into another; to put in motion. To give an 
Impulſe to; to propoſe; to recommend; to 

erſuade or prevail on, applied to the mind, 

To affect; to fir up or excite tenderneſs or 
any paſſion 5 to make angry; to put into 
commotion. © All the city was moved,” 
Ruth i. 9. Neuterly, to go from one place 
to another; to change plates; to walk; to 
£0 forward, 3 


MO VEABLE, Adj. capable of being 
moved, or carried from one place to another. 


Changing, or not always happening on the 
Tame day of the month or year, applied to 
the feaſts obſerved by the church. 


goods or furniture: ditinguiſh- 


- -£d from houſes, Iands, or other hereditary 


poſſeſſions, 3 
"MO'VEABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being poſſible to be moved, or carried out of 


one place into another. 


2 
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moving body, whoſe p 


MOU 


tion. 

MO VEM ENT, S. [mouvement, Fr.] the 
manner of moving; motion; any thin 
which moves : generally applied to the part 
of a watch, or other machine. 
MO VEN T, Part. [movens, Lat.] in mo- 
tion, ©” + 8 
MO VEN x, S. that which puts any thing 
into motion. ö Fork 

MO'VER, S. [pronounced, like the other 
derivatives from move, as if written moose 
the perſon or thing that give: motion; ſome. 
thing in motion; a pfopoſer. : 

MO*'VING, Part. in motion. Figura- 


aſſion. 5 

' MO'VINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 

as to 8 and compaſſion. 
MOULD, S. [mcege,, Swed.] a kind of 

concretion on the top of ſuch things as are 

damp, and without motion, at preſent diſco- 


{ vered by microſcopes, to be a perfect plant 


earth, in which any thing grows, from 
molde, Sax, Matter of which any thing is 


caſt or ſhaped, from mold, Brit. moule, Fr, 
Caft, form, or diſpoſition: the ſuture of the 
ſcull, wherein the ſeveral bones meet, 
| MOU"LDABLE, Adj. capable of being 
formed or ſhaped ; liable to be mouldy. | 
MOU'LDER, $S. one that ſhapes, or 
faſhions. 1 hoes 
To MOU'LDER, V. N. [from melde, Sax. 
duſt] to turn to duſt; tocrumble, © 
MOU'LDINESS, S. the ſtate of being 
mouldy, or contracting a whitiſh concretion 
on account of being in a damp place, © 
MOVU'LDING, S. an ornamental cavity 
cut with a chiſſel in wood or ſtone, In Ar- 
chiteCture, the jettings or projectures beyond 
the level of a wall, column, wainſcot, Sc. 
the aſſemblage of yhich forms cornices, 
door-caſes, and other decorations. _ 
MOU'*'LDY, Adj. covered with a kind-of 


white down by ſtandingJIn a moiſt place, or 


being expoſed to a moiſt air, 
_ MOU'LiNET, S. [Fr. a diminutive of 


| moulin, Fr, a mill] in Mechanics, a roller 


croſſed with two levers, Which is applied to 
cranes, capſterns, and'other engines, to heave 
up timber, heavy ſtones, c. In Fortification, 
a kind of turnſtile or wooden croſs, turning 


| horizontally on a wooden flake fixed in the 
- 27 \BLES, S. fit has no.ſingnlar; gro i YT Es 
woubles, Fr. 


und. 


To MOULT, v. N. [muyten, Belg, mer, 


Fr.] to ſhed or change feathers, applied to 


| birds, 5 


| MOUND, S. [maes, Brit. mons, Lat. mun- 


dian, Sax. ] a bank, rampart, ar other fence 
of earth, In Heraldry, a ball or globe with 


a croſs upon it, with which our Kings are | 


bene⸗ 


— 


Mo- vrLEss, Adj. unmoved not to be 
put out of its place; not to be put in mo- 


tively, pathetic, or cauſing pity and com- 


made ; the matrix in which any thing is 


| * Ital.] a patt of the earth, riſing to a 


| mountain] a hillock, or ſmall mountain, 


| _ EIN this ned: As elegant, 


of being Full of mountains. 


rifin g or ſwelling u 


to rieve fat or lament. 


feeling Torrow 5 


| Pearance Ky ſorro w 


es 


Lat 


with a rampart or bank of earth. 

- MOUNT, - S. ent, Fr, mons, mortis, 
Lat. ] a « moyntaing or ſmall hill; an artificial 
bill, raiſed in 4 garden; the painted paper or 
leather glved to the ficks of a tan. 

To MOUNT, V. N. {moenter, Fr.] to 
aſcend, or riſe upwards ; 3 to tower, or be 
built to a great height; to get on horſeback ; 
to come to, when idded together, frofa | 
amount, See to what they mount. Pape. 
Agively ; to taiſe in the air; to lift or force 

pwar.'s ; to aſcend or climb; to place oh 
horſeback. To mount guard, to do duty or 
watch at any particular place. To mount 
cannon, to fet a piece on its wooden frame, 
for the more eaſy management and firing of it. 

 MO'UNTAIN, 8. montagne, Fr. mon- 


conſ erable_he1 ht above its. ſurfacs. . 
OU'NTAIN, Adj. built on a moun- 
tain; growing or fruated on mountains; 5 be- 
longing to a mountain 
MOU NTANE ER, S. one who lives on 
z mountain; a ſavage ruſtic or free-booter. 
MOUNTAIN ET, S. [a diminutive from 


© Like two fair mounainett.. Sidney. 


c_ not in uſe. 

OU'NTAINOUS, Adj. hilly, « or full 

of mountains. F iguratively, large; huge; | 

in bulk as big as a mountain, & Meountain- 
4 ous error: 


MOU'NTAINOUSNESS, | 8. the quality | vered 
1 NOUNTANT, AY. [prontant, Fr.] 
MOU'NTEBA 


a perſon who vends medicines in public places, | 

and harangues the mob from a bench or |* 

ſtage. Figurarively, any vain pretender. _ 
MOUNTER, S. one, who climbs or aſcends. 
MOU'NTY,.S, [montu, Fr.] the aſcent 


| of a hawk, * 


To MOURN, v 5 — [pro onounced mogrn ; 
murnan, Sax. 'thoyme, F .] to grieve or he ſor- 
rowful 3 to wear x Fel: if of ſorrow; to 
preſerve an appearance of grief, A&tively, 


OURNE, $. ſmotne, Fr.] the round 
end of a, aff j the AS of a lance to which 
the ſteel or head is fi 

MOURNER, 8. one that ſhews piief 0 or 
forrow ;. one. that follows a funeral in black. 
MOURNFUL, - Adj. cauſing ſorrow. 
en the app + of ]. 


{ Mi of Hef. dF 
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manner. Ss 


 MOURNFULNESS, 8. ſorrow ; the ap- | 


To MOUND, v. A. to fortify or defend | 


ks 8. [montinebance, Ital. 1] 


e 
N erally drawn : from monde, Fr, 6r mundut, | worn by perſon oh when they have lot à rela· 


tion, 

MOU'RNINGLY, Adv. in a fſorrowful 
manner. 

MOUSE, S. [plural mice; muus, 10. plu- 
ral mys ; mus, Sax.] a little animal haunting 
houſes 100 corn fields, the prey of cats. 

To MOUSE, V. A. nag ſen, Belg, mauſen, 
Teut. ]to catch mice; to be ſly, inſidious, of 
upon the catch. 1 whole aſſembly of 
* 71 uſurg ſaints. L'Eſtrange.  * 
EnUNT, 5 one that hunts mice, 
25 Yout have been a mouſe-bunt. '* Shak, 

. MOU'SE HOLE, S. a bole through whick 
mice ſnd their pallage; ; a {malt hole. 


orf MOU'SER, 2 one that catches mice, 


MOUTH, [munths, Goth, whence 
muth, Sax.} in r that part of the 
face which confſts of the lip, gums, and 
the infide of the cheeks, t which the food 
is recelved; an opening, or that part of a 
veſſel by which it is fa, ot ernptied ; that 
part of a river by which it ig entered from 
che ſez, Figur e a ſpeaker or orator, 
„Some particular itateſman -- --who is 
© the mouth of the fireet,” Addif. 75 
make mouths, is a diſtortion of the features ; 
a wry face made in contempt. © Making 
% mouths.” Acdiſ. Deayn in the mouth, 
im pins dejected. 

MOUTH, v. A. to utter with a voice 
zecke big, applied to ſpeech. To chew 
or grind in the mouth, applied to eating. To 
ſeize in or with the mouth ; to form by the 


Wit; 

„eur Ad]. having a mouth; deli- 
8 feed grandeur or bigneſs of 

voice. Compohtion, foulmo thed implies 

uſhrg abuſive langua Mealy-n thed, res 

ſtrained by baſhfulneſs « of 3 ng. | 

MOU”TH-FRIEND, 8. oge who, 1 
feffcs friendihip without praftivng i it. 6 Pon 

© knat of moutb-friends.”” Shak. 
MOU'THFU] 15 . much as the mourh 
can Nene 3 ſmall quantity. 

Tl Es, Adi. »tithoyt a mouth. 
© WA loft or chamber where 7 — 
[com 1 laid Hay in mow erly 
nifies ee 1 2 Hay fa nd, that 
which is heaped, together in a ; but 
ES nat always obſerved. .. 

To NW, V. A. to heap together ar pot | 
in a wow, Nenterly, ta heap up or becher 
3 the harveft. 

To MOW, V. A. e preter 
embed, participle pa from 
mazvazy Sax. ]- to. cut with 2 Eu- 
ratively, to cut don 5 1 or . 


* 'To Be wh 19 7 2 1 and 
Din e ohe ns cuts. hi — ED 8. 


— 


Pphed to time; MANY, app 


MOU NING, s. forrow ; grief 3 adreſs | 


* 


18 24 hs CDT paar ng 
do n 2 
| Nr 


* 


r 


* ny eee Coo 


on _ — 22 


| Hty of being Nlimy or viſcous. 


or vilcous. 


moiĩſt earth at che bottom of water; the duſt 


mud]; foul with mud, dregs, or ſediments, 
F iguratively,” dark; oppoſed to bright, Clou- I 


M 


MUCH, Adv. in a great degree; by. far; 1 


te a certain degree. 
to time. 

Moc, S. a great deal. Multirude, ap- 
plied to number; abundance, applied to quan- 


Often or long, apphicd 


tity, Something range, uncommon, or de- 


ſerving notice. It is nueb, that one, Cc. 

Bac. To make much of, ſignifies to treat with 

great reſpect, fondneſs, or tenderneſs, 
MU'CID, Adj. [wucidus, Lat. | ſlimy; muſty. 
MU'CIDNESS, S. ſlimineis or mull{inets, 


MU'CILAGE, S. [Fr. male, Lat.] a] 


flimy or viſceus matter. 
MUCIEA'GINOUS, Adj. [mucitagineux, 

Fr.] ſlimy; viſcous. Mucilaginous gland, 

are a numerous ſet of glands in the joints. 
 MUCILA*GINOUSNESS, 8. che qua- 


MUCK, S. [mwx, Sax. mag, Dan.) dung 
uſed for improving lands. F iguratively, low, 
mean, or baſe. 

To MUCK, V. A. to dung. 

MUCK, Adj. (motrae, Ruff. mckro 
and meter, Sclav.] wet or moiſt, As wer as 
muck, or to be muck wer, implies the being 
as wet with water or rain, as if one 's cloaths 
were ſteeped in either, _ 

MU'CKENDER, 3. a handkerchief to 
blow the noſe in, 

MU'CKINESS, S. e ; filth ; the 
quality or ſtate of a muckender, Which has 
been much uſed. _ 

MU'CKSWEAT, Adj. 
jective] a profuſe went, which 3 is viſible and 
makes a perſon very wet. © 

MU'CKWORM, Adj. a worm that lives 
in dung. Figuratively, a miſer, 

MU'CKY, Adj. [mucus, Lat) nafty, or 
filthy. 

Mb · cos, Adj. [mucoſus, b my, 


MU/COUENESS, S. t equality of being | 
flimy or viſcous, _ 

, MU'CRO, S. [Lat.] a point: „ The 
< pmcro-or point of the heart. Brown, 

MU CRONATED, Adj. pointed.“ Mr. 
« cronated or ' tefminating in a point.“ ö 
NModæv. 

MUD, S. Cd, Brit. actbyding fo Davis 
from 217 Heb, modde, Belg: } the flime, or 


or dirt of roads made wet with rainor water. 
To MUD, V. A. to bury in flime or 

mud; to make water foul by diſturbing the | 

mud; to daſh or daub with mud. 
NU DDILY, Adj. with foulneſs. or diſtur- 

bed mud and ſediment. 

* MUDDINESS,. 8. foulneſs exuſed by 
mud; dregs or fediment. 


: 


[See Muck, ad- 


et; 


ly 0 or dull; applied to the mind. Impure$ 
dork ; groſs. 


by diturbing. the mud, dregs, or ſediments 
at the bottom; to make muddy; 3 to cloud; 
to diſturb, 


two toes joincd, and ſo ea led from i its manner 
of life. 

To MUE, V. A. [ miter, F 10 to moult or 

change the ſeathers. 
MUFF, S. {mnff, Swed. maße, mufſe, Belg. 
mou fie, Fr.] r.] a Kind of covering made of 
hair or feathers, uſed to keep the hands 
warm in the Winter. 

MOFFETE', S. fa diminutive of muff] 
a kind oſ ſhort muff made of worſted knit, 
and worn upꝗn the wriſt to keep that part of 
the ſhirt clear,” 

MUFFIN, S. a kind of light cake, made 
in Yorkſhire, of the beſt flour mixed with 
milk, Sc. 

To MUFFLF, v. A. [mu muſe Fr.] 
cover in order to defend from the — Bug 5 
to blindfold; to faſten up the mouth of hy 
dog with Jeathern thongs to prevent his bit- 
ing. Figuratively, to hide, conceal, or involve. 


Belg. ] to ſpeak inwardly; to ſpeak inarticu- 
lately, or in ſuch a manner as hardly to be 
underſtood, 

MU FFLER, S. a cover for the face; 


to prevent his biting, 

MU'FTI, S.  [Turk.] the patriarch or 
 high-prieft of the Mahommedin religion re- 
ſiding at Conſtantinople, -- - 

- MUG, S. a Were to drink in, applied uh 
thoſe which are made of earthen-ware, china, 
or ſilver, ' 

- MU'GIENT, Part. [mugiens, Lat.] bel- 
lowin 5 Mig riext noiſe. Brown, 

MUGGLETO'NIAN, 8. a profeſſor of 
the principles of Ludo ic Muggleton, a. 


[journeyman taylor, 'who lived about 1657, 


and with his atfociate Reeves ſet up for great 
prophets, pretending to an abſolute power of, 
| ſaving and damning whom they pleaſed, and 


of the world. 

MU'GWORT, 8. mug wyrt, Sax] 4 
plant, uſed in the di ſorders incident to the 
fair ſex, 

MU'GGY, Adj. [mguet, Arm.] moiſt 3; 
n 3 mouldy.. 5 nd opylied: to wea- 
er. 


"MULA'TTO, S. [Span. nulat, Fr. n- 


To MU DDI. E, V. A. to FAY wut * or for His parents. 


muddy. Figurativeiy, to make half drunk; 


cloud or ſtupiſ y. 
MU DD, Adi. ſoiled - or daubed with 


MU'LBERRY, or MU LRERR V- TREE, 
8. [morberig, Sax. 1 
fruit, ſormed ſomewhat like a pine apple, 


and * A delicious) juice. 


To MDD, v. A, tomake liquers foul 


MU'DSUCKER, S. a 7 fowl, with 


To MU FFLE, V. N. [maſfien, moffelen, | 


cover made. of thongs, put over a dog's — a | 


aGerting that they were the two laſt witneſſes, 
of God which ſhould appear before the end. 


lus, Lat.] one thay has a black and a n : 
a tree bearing a berry or, 


Murer 


r ODD Yen oY 


miſſion of a crime. 


by a heorſe and a ſhe-aſs. ä 


the bottom, and roundiſh at the top, with 


riety of reſpects; in a cemphlicate manner; 


Mu Leer, 8. Paula, Lat.] a fine, or 
um of money which a perſon is ſentenced to 
ay for ſomecrime., | 
To MULCT, v. A. to ſentence a perſon 
to pay or forfeit a ſum of money tor the com- 


MULE; S. [mule, mulet, Fr. mula, Lat.] 
an animal generated by an aſs and a mare, 0 


MULETE'ER, S8. ſmulatier, Fr. mulic, 
Lat.] one that drives mules. 3 

MU'LIER, S. [Lat. a woman] in Law, 
a perſon begotten before, but born after 
marriage, and reckoned lawful or legitimate, 
' MULIE'BRITY, 8. [raubiebris, Lat.] 
womanhood ;. the character and manners of 
a woman. {4 44" 

To MULL, v. A. [mellitus, Lat.] to 
ſoften or diſpirit, as wine is when heated or 
ſweetened. © Mull'd deaf, ſleepy, inſen- 
ſible. Shak, To warm any liquor, but 
eſpecially wine. , 


 MU'LLAR, S. \mouleur, Fr.] ſtone flat at 


which any powder is ground dn a marble : at 
preſent, improperly, called a midier, An in- 
ſtrument uſed by glaſs-grinders, conſiſting of 
a piece of woed, to one end of Which is 
cemented the glaſs to be ground. 

. MU'LLET, S. [muler, Fr.] a ſea-fiſh. 
In Heraldry, a bearing in form of a flat. 
rowel-ſpur, having five points, uſed generally 
as the diſtinguiſhing mark of the fourth ton, 
or third brother or houſe. | th 

MU'LLYGRUBS, or MU"'LGRUBS, S. 
a twiſting of the guts, ſo called from the 
ſymptomatic fever attending it; ſrom gl, 
or mul, Brit. warm: low word. 

MLS E, S. [mulſum, Lat. ] a liquor made 
of wine, or water and honey boiled together. 

MULT, a ſyllable uſed in compoſition, 
contraſted from multus, Lat. much. = 
MULTA'NGULAR, Adj. [from multus, 

Lat, and angalus, Lat.] having many angles 

or corners. | | 
MULTA'NGULARLY, Adv. with many 


corners or angles. 


MULTA'NGULARNESS, the quality of | 
having many angles or corners. | 
MULTICA'PSULAR, Adj. from [meltzs, 
La-, and capfula, Lat.] having many capſules 
or cells. N 95 
MULTIFARIOUS, Adj. [multifarins, 
Lat.] various; complicate; having a variety 
or diverfity in itſelf; in ſeveral reſpects. 
 MULTIFA*RIOUSLY, - Adv. in a va- 
with multiplicityhhy 
MULTITARIOUSNESS, S. multiplied 
diverſity, or variety. 2 | 
- MU'LTIFID, or MULTIFFDOUS, Adi. 
I multi dus, Lat.] having many partitions; | 
cleft or divided into many branches. 


* 


MEL 

3 The multiform and amazing operatiom. 
Watts. 2 . 

MULTILATERAL, Adj. ſfrom wakas,” 
and latus, lateris, Lat.] having many fides. = 

MULTINO'MMIAL, or MELTIN"OMI- 
NAL, Adj. [muctus, Lat. and chen, mini, 
Lat. | having many names. ; 
 MULTFPAROUS, S. ſmaltiparus, Lat. 
bringing many at a birth. ST ue 


Lat. divided into many paris. 
MULTIPLE, or MULTIPLEX, AF. 
[Lar-] manifold. In Arithmetic, applied to. 
a number which contains another ſeveral 
times: thus, two is the multiple of fix, be- 
cauſe it contains it three times. \ 
 MULTIPLYABLE, Adj. [Fr.] capable 
of being multiplied, © 
_ _ MULTIPLPABLENESS, S. the qual 
of being capable to be multiplied; © | * 
MU LTIPLICABLE, Adj, from nE 


arithmetic. ä 

MULTIpIIcA ND, S. [multiplicandss, 
Lat.] the numder given to be multiplied. = 
- MULTIPLICATE; "Adj. * [multiplicater, 
Lat.] multiplied; confifting of more than one. 
- MULTIPLICA”TION, S. [Fr. multipli-, 
catio, Lat.] the act of increafing any nem- 
ber by adding more of the ſame kind. Ja 
Arithmetic, the increafing any one number 
by. another, as often as there are units in the 
number by which it is increaſed. 55 


lie, Lat.] capable of being multiplied in 


MULTIPLICA*TOR, S. [Lat. mur plicæ- 
teur, Fr. | the number given ta multiply ano- 
ther by. $75 3 0 f 
MULTIPLIYCIOUS, Adj. [muiifler, © 
Lat. multiplier, Fr.] maniſold. Multiph-, 
* £icus or many. - Grown. © | 

To MULTIPLY, V. A. [muli:Þer, Fr. 
to increaſe in number by the adiition or pro-, 
duttion of more of, the fame kind, to Work. 
a ſum in mul iplication. Nenterly, to pro- 
pagate, or increaſe in number. | 
MULTIPO”TENT, Adj. [from” ue, 
and perens, Lat.] having a manifold power, 
or power to perform many different things. 
© By Jove-multivotent,” Shat. _ 7 
MULTIPRE*SENCE, 8. [multzs, Lu. 
and præſentias, Lat.] · tne power or act of be- 
ing in ſeveral places at one and the fame 
time. Muctipreſence of Chriſt's body.“ 
Hall. 125 1 
MULTTISCIOUS, Ag.  [reutiſcine, ' 
Lat.] having a variety of knowledge. 
MULTISULIQUOUS, Adj. [from -lter,! 
Lat; and fiiguaz,” Lat.] having many pods. 
In Botany, applied to ſuch plants as have, 
after each flower, many diſtinct, long, en- 
der, creoked caſes or pods, in which their, 
ſeed is contained, Which open of themſelves , 
when ripe, and let the ſeed, rp. NY 


MU'LTIFORM, Adj. [multiformis, Lat.] 


having various ſhapes, forms, or appearances, |, 


* 
* 


MULTIFSONOUS, Adj. Dafa, 
Lat. J baving many ſo nad. | 


MYVULIITUDE, 


MULTIPARTITE, Ad. [ramiipartizun, -* 
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MUN 
irrt 8. [Fr, multitutls, Lat.] 
che ſtate, of being many, or more than one; 


of ſe- 


a'preat number; a crowd or r : 
e vul- 


51 perſons aſſembled together : 


 MULTITU /DINOUS, A having the 
appearance of a great number or multitude 5 þ 
maniſold. 

"MULTI 'YIOUS, Adj. Cultus, Lat. and 
via, Lat.] having many ways 3 manifold. 

MU een Adj. [multus, Lat. 
and oculus, Lat.] having many e Flies 
é are multocuſar. Derbdz. 

MUM, Interj. [when ,pronounced,.;.3b\ x 
leaves the lips cloſed, and may, on account 


of, hat circumſtance, be | uſed, to command 
d. ifcotion] having the _ to cleanſe. . 


lence] filence ! huſh | a word uſed to ex- 
| preſs. a command or reſolution not to ſpeak. 

MUM, S. Laune, munne, Beltz.] a ſtrong | 
Fee fad uh imported from Brunſwic, 
brewed. from wheat, 7 and ground beans. 
To MUMBLE, V. N. [mmpelen, Bel 8. 


M 1 1 
MEND, in, proper names, is derived front | 


mundt, Sax, peace: thus munbrich, is what 


lawyers make uſe of for 2 breach of the 


peace. Eadmund, now written Edmund, 
Ggnifies happy peace: from ead, Sax. happy». ; 
and mund, San. peace. 

MU NDANE, Adj. — Lat.} be- 


longing to the world. 


'MU'NDATORY, Adj. {from mundus, 
Lat.] having the power to cleanſe. , 

.MU'NDIC, S. 22 of marcaſite found 
in tin mines, and ſo named in Cornwall. 
MUNDIFICA'TION, S. {from mandus, 
it] Lat. and facie, Lat.] the act of cleanfi ing 
any body from droſs or ſediment. 
MUNDIFICATIVE, Adj. [See Mun« 
To MU'NDIFY, V. A. [See Mundifica« 
tion] to cleanſe, purify, or make clean. 

To MUNE' RATE, V. A. ge . e 
Lat.] to reward. 
n 8. a reward or recom- 


memlete, Ruſſ. ] to . n to mut-| penſe. 


ter; to chew in an e manner for want 
of teeth; to bite n! z to eat with the 
lips cloſed. - 

IU MI ER, S. one that Ser ad- 
ly for want of teeth; one that > mk es ar 
mutters. 

MU 'MBLINGLY, Adv, in 2n articulate 
or muttering manner; in ſuch a manner as 

arce to be heard. 3 _— 

ToMUMM, V. A. nommen, Belg. 2205 
Gr.] to maſk ; to ſrolic or- play tricks in 
maſquerade. 
* maſking.” Hubberl. 

'* MU'MMER, S. [See Munm] a maſker.; 
one who performs frolics in maſquerade ;z one 
who mimics or perſonatès any character. 

MU'MMERY, S. [monmerie, Fr, maſque- 
rade ; the frolics played at a mace ; 
foolery; mimicry. 

MUMMY, 8. [mumie, Fr. mia, Lat. 
PTD Arab, ] in Popular Language, a dead 
body. embalmed, and preſerved atter the 
Egyptian mannner. In Medicine, the fleſh. 
of a body that has been embalmed, or the 
liquor running from embalmed hadigs when 
newly prepared. >To 
beat ſo as the fleſh ſhall appear very much 
bruiſed, ... 

— Ts MUMP, V. A. [mempeler, Belg. ] to] 
nibble, bite quick.” or to chew. with à conti- 


nued motion; to talk low and quick. "To; | 


go a- begging, in cant language. 
M'UMPER, 8. 


a cant word] a 1 
| MUMPS, S. [from mumpe en, Belg. ] ſul- 
lenneſs; filent anger or diſcontent. 

To MUNCH; v. A. {meager Fr.] to chew 
by great mouthfuls. euterly, to _ ra- 
venouſly. 

MU'NCHER, 8. one that eats week 
ot by great mouthfuls, 


belonging to a corporation. 


© With mumming and with | liberal ; 


beat to mummy, is to 


MU'NGREL, 8. See n | 

MUNGREL, Adj. generated between 
animals of different ſpecies ; baſe born; 
degene rate. 

MUNYCIPAL, Adj. \[municipium, Lat.] 
Confined to a 
particular city or borough, applied to laws. 

MUNIFICENCE, 8. [Fr. . muniffcentia, 
Lat.] the act of giving money and preſents, 
or of doing acts of liberality. | 
MUNIFFICENT, Adj. [munificus, Lat.] 5 

generous. 

Mukkr ICENTLY, Adv, liberally ö se- 
nerouſly, a 

MU/NIMENT, 8. 
fortification; or fropg- 
fence. © With other Foniments and petty | 


helps.” Shak, | 
upright poſt tas di. 


ieee Lat. a 
Id 3 ſupport, or de- 


MU'NION, 8. the 
vides the ſeveral lights in a window frame z 
from munio, Lat.] to fortify, 
Your MUNETE, V. A. [munitus,- of munis, 
Lat.] to fortify ; to ſtrengthen z. to defend. 
f MUNITION, S, [Fr, ES? Lat.] a 
fortification or ſtrong-hold. « Caſtles, gar- 
, rilons, mznitions,'* Hale. Ammunition, 
or flotes for carrying on a war. „ What 
* men provided, what munition ſent.” Shak, 
, MU'RAQOE, |S. [mirus, Lat.] money 
paid for keeping walls in repair, 
MU'RAL,. Adj. {muralis, Lat.] belonging 
. wall; made in the form of of a wall, 
ura! crown, as an honorary reward siven 
by the ancient Romans to the 88 + of 
rſt ſcaled the walls of an enemy's c e i : 
MURDER, S. mautur, Goth. 
thor, morder, ; Sax. ] e act of wilfu' 4 


felonioully- Killin a tos upon malie, 
forethought. N go F 4 5 N 


To MURDER, \ v. A, n 


* 0 71 55 
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as wet 
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lice forethought. 


cruel; bloody; addicted to ſhedding ue 


to grumble, or to utter diſcontent, 


the organ or inſtrument of motion. In Na- 


ing to, or partaking of the nature of, a 


| ee and to aid the writer in any particular 


mene, Terpſichore, and Poly ymnia, 
a fabled to be hs daughters of upiter and 


| MUS 
a | mrtratic, Sclav.] to kill a man wilfully, felo- 
jiouſly, and of malice forethought. Fi- 


guratively, to deſtroy, or put an end to. 

MU'RDERER, S. [mordar, Boh. mor- 
derz, Pol. der rta, Sax.] one who kills 
another wilfully, loniouſly, and with ma- 


MU*'RDERESS, S. a woman who kills a] 

erſon feloniouſiy, vilfally, and with malice 
Netrhongs. 

MU RDEROUS, Adj. n of murder 3 


Dan blood. 

To MURE, V. A. [murer, Fr.] to run 
up or build a wall; to ineloſe or confine 
within wallss © All the gates of the city 

were mured up. Knolles, * 

MU'RKY, Adj. darkiſh; obſcure; clou- 


d 

| nz, 8. [derived from the b 
murmurt, Fr. murmur, Lat.] a low ro ah 
noiſez a complaint not openly expreſſed. | 
To MU'RMUR, V. N. L mur murer, Fr. 
murnuro, Lat.] to mike a low, ſhrill ſound ; ; 


MU*RMURER, S. one Who repines, 
rumbles, or expreſſes diſcontent by mutter- 

e, or by ſome indirect manher. 

MU'RRAIN, S. the plague, or a difeaſe 
which kills vaſt numbers of ' cattle. 
* MU'SCADEL, or MU*SCADINE, S. 
muſcat,” muſeadel, Fr. moſcartello, "Ital. | a 
hes of ſweet grape, wine, or a confection 
made of peafs. 

MUSCLE, S. [pronounced mr ſel ; from 
muſcele, Fr. and Sax, muſculus, Lat. I a fleſhy, 
fibrous part of the body of an animal, and is 


tural Hiſtory, a fiſh, with two ſhells of : a 
dirty bluiſh colour.” 

MU'SCULAR, Adj. from muſeulus, Lat.] 
belonging to the muſcles ; ; performed by 
means of the muſcles. © 

MUSCULA*RITY, S. the quality which 
ſhews that a . is of the nature of * 
muſcle. 

MU'SCULOUS, Adj. [mu en ger Fr, 
muſculoſus, Lat.] full of muſcles; having 
large and ſwelling muſcles ; brawny ; belong- 


muſcle, 

MUSE, 8 * the verb] deep thoughts 
or ſtudy; a clo e and intenſe application of 
the mind to any object, «With 3 
© and deep Rufe. Milt, A dei > ſup oppoſes 
by the heathens to preſide over wor 


ranch of ſcience, when addreſſed: to; from 
muſa, Lat. ac, Or. The muſes were nine 
imaginary heathen geities, * VIZ. lic, Urania, 


Calſiope, Euterpe, Erato, Thalia, Melpo- pla 


MUS 


muſic and poetry, and the patroneſſes of the 
other liberal arts and fciences, 

To MUSE, V. N. [mufer, Fr. m ſen, 
Belg. muſe, Lat. ] ro FT: e mind with in. 
tenſeneſs to any ſubjeck; to ſtudy, of revole 
in the mind; to be abfent bf ming; © 

MU SEFUL, Adj. full of thought. 

MU'SER, 5. a plodding perfon; or one 
that thinks intenſely; 

MUSE“TTE, 8. IItal. a diminutive from 
145 „Lat. 2 ſong] a ſhort air or ſong. hg ES 

USEUM, S. Tug), Gr. a place 
in - me deſtined forthe ſtudy of the ſciences} 
a place ſer apart as a repoſitory for curiofities. 
The Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford has long 
deen ĩn reputeforits collections of this kind 3 
| but when we confider the Britiſh Muſeuyt, 2 
e lately eſtabliſhed by the munitſcence . 
parliament, in che Houſe of the late duks 
of Mountague, which contains all the natu- 
ral curiofities'colle&ed by Sir Hans Stoan; the 


| ineſtimable manuſcripts removed. from this 


Cottanĩan library, and thoſe likewiſe collect- 
ed by the late earl of Oxford, Wwe muſt ace 
knowledge, that it has a formidable rival. 
MUSHRO'OM, S, [meuſſeron, Fr.] in 
Botany, the champignon: it appears at firſt of 
a roundiſh form; Ike a button, the upper 
part of Which, together with i its ſtalk, are of 


| a fleſh colour, | but the fleſhy part, when 


broken, is very white; chen ſuffered” to 
grow undiſturbed, they inereaſe to a large 
ſize, expanding themſelves almvft to a flatneſs, 
the red part underneath changing to'a dark 
grey colour: their feeds; Which were long 
unknown, have, by induſtrious botaniſts, 
been lately diſtovered, and by that means 
they have obtained à place among perfect 
plants. Figuratively, au upſtart; a 'perſon 
N riſes to grandeur from 5 alen and poor 
bi 
MUSHRO “OM STONE, S. a Kind of 
foſſil, or ſtone, which, when watered, will 
produce muſhrooms. het: e ; 
' MU'SIC, S. muſique, Fr. bene Lat. 
Ausbelun, Gi r.] one of the li "Fciences, 
deloniging to the mathematics, "Which cön- 
Aqers the number, time, and run df 72 
in order to make delightful n fo 
art öf finding, and playing' upon All ſorts of 
muſical Wtfurnegts.” | 
MU'SICAL, Adj. [Fr.] harmonious 5 
ſounding 10 0 Ay to ratfe an agreeable I 8 
ae K 


ICALLY, Aar. 5 | 
of | ſweetly fouriding. 3 7 — wi 
4 5 \ [SH g * he | 4 8 2311 ounde g 
in 1 ; 4 8 ty © 


eh, Hartnoniouſly; or melogioull ny, 
LAN Se faufe eien, Fr. muſicury 
Lat. J/one ſkillea in ony ; or 2 who 


s off an "mbGcal inftrament.” © 


MUSE, S. „Fr. muſchio, Ital.] a d 
bs DN is Fo ta er J; 95 


e accounted” che 
3 


owes #- N 


light, os 
ses er reach and 
FF Ad 17 „ Wu put, 


Mus 


| Tndtuous, fineling highly perfumed, andtaft- | - 


bag eren ir is brought from Bantam in the 
Fat Indies. Aut, in Botany, is the grape 
* acinth, or grape ſiower. 

"MU SK. APPLE, 5. a kind of apple. 


MUSK-CA'T, S. the animal which pro 


Ences muſk... - 
" MOSK-CHERRY, S. a fort of cherry. 
MUSKET,S. Coin, Fr. 14 ſire- arm 
Fe on the toulder; and uſed in war, be- 
fore the invention of firelocks, fired: by the 
application of a lighted match: at preſent, 
the ward is promiicuouſly uſed for a brelock 
ſuſee , 
MuskEETTFER, S. a ſoldier who. carrigs 
a muſket, 
MUSKETO'ON, 8. Frmnſqueten, Fr.] a 


Fre-arm Horter and thicker than a firelock 3 


# hinnderbuſs. 
* MUSKIN Ess, S. the quality or. ſeent of 


„ MUSK-MFE/LON, S. a fragrant . | 

© MUSK-PEAR,.S. a fragrant pear. 

: MUSK-ROSE, 8. a roſe ſo called from] fi 
as fragrance. 

MU'SKY, Adj. fragrant; ſweet-ſcented, 
MU'SLIN, S, [moujJeline, Fr. from mouſſe, 
Fr.] a five fort of cloth made of cotton, and 
zwported from India, Oc. | 

, MU'SLIN, Agj. made of muſlin, * A 
- mrſlin apron,” 

MU"SROL, S. [mer ok, Fr] the noſe 
$2354 of 2 horie's bridle. 

JAUSSUEMAN, S \ [from moſlem, lines, 
or moſolmin, Arab. ] a word uſed by the Ma- 
hommedays to ſignify a true believer. 
_ MUST, Verb, Imperſ. Len, Belg. 
i Pol. 1 obliged, It js of 1 perſons and 

 Fenſes, uſed of perſons and things, and e- 
rerally placed before a verb. 


MUST. S. [ruin Lat.] ne. wine; | 


new wort. 
To MUST, v. A. nos, Brit, mos, Belg.] 
to give an ill ſcent gr ſtink. to a thing, gene- 
tally applied to caſcs. Tg mould or make 
- mogldy. Neuterly, to contract an ill ſcent, 
. applied to veſſels that are not in uſe; to grow. 
uld 
K © POEM ON 8. 4 mouſtache, tr. nge. 
&o, Tra). } whitkers or a growing on the 
upper lip. 
* MV STARD, S. bee Brit . 
Fr.] a plant producing 2 tall 
| feed; a kind of ſauce made of the four. of 
'Y oft ird ſeed mixed with water, r. 


n 


To MUSTER, V. A. ſo muſeern, Belg * 
or bring toge- 


to review an army; to colle 
ther with diligence. Neuterly, to Ns, 
In order to form an army. 

MUSTER, S. the at of teviewing an ar- 
' My; a regiſter of forces that are, reyzewed or 
muſtered ; 2 collection. A muyfter of pea- 
* cocks.” To paſs muſe, ſignifies, to be 


at "wm | 


. | 

 MU'STER-BOOK, S. a book in which 
thz namevof every ſoldier i is regiſtered. 

MU” STER-MAS TER, S. 20. takes 
an account of every regiment, and ind obſerves 
that no frauds be committed i in the return of 
thenames at a muſter. 
MUST ER- ROLL, S. a regiſter or lift of 
orces 

MU'STILY, Adv. [from muſty] with an 
ill ſcent. 

MU'STIN ESS, Taken muß the qua- 
lity of giving a bad EX 


| mouldy, fooited with dampnels ; ill-ſcented ; 
ſale, or ſpoiled with age. Figuratively, 
| dull; heavy; wanting activity or expe 
rience. 

MUTABLLITV, S. [mutobilite, Fr. mu- 
tabilitas, Lat.] the quality of not continuing 
long in the ſame ſtate. 0 or fickle- 
neſs, applied to the mind. 

MU”Y ABLE, Adj. [Fr. maradch is, Lat.] 
oy ect to change or alteration; inconſtant, 

— or unſettled. 
MYU”FABLENESS, S, the quality of 
changing ſoon or Otten. 8 

MU'LA'TION, S. Fr. atatio, Lat.] the 
act of changing or altering. - f 

MU TE, Adj. [muct, Fr. murus, Lat.] 


unable to ſay any thing. 

MUTE, S. one that cannot ſpeak. In 
grammar, a letter which cannot be pronounced 
when by itſeif, when before a liquid, or 
without £womal” + RG Do Fo Us hb Bn © 


, T, V, are mutes in the Engliſh alphabet. 


| MU*TELY, Adv. in a nlent manner; ; 
without ſpeech. $ 
To MU'TILATE, V. A. [mutiler, Fr.] 
to deprive of ſome * ential part or limb. 
MUTILATION, Fr. mufilgtio, Lat,] 
the loſs of any efſential part or limb. 


MU'TINE'ER, S, a perſcn that cauſes, : 


or Joins in, an infurrection. 


reſiſting law ful authority. 


manner. 
MU-TINDUSNESS; S. the quality of 

cauſing. inſurrections, or diſobeying lawful 

authority. 

To MU'TINY, 

rHe againſt or reſiſt perſons in authority; to 


4 cauſe ſedition. 


MU*TINY,.S. the act of reſiſting lawful 
authority; edition. 
To MUTTER, v. A. [mutio, Lat. ] to 


almoſt inarticulate voice. Actiyely, to utter 
diſcontent in an imperfect manner. 
MUTTER, S. a murmur; or the act of 


e 


admitted or allowed * is _ 


in compoſition, 


L 


MU” TINOUSLY, Adv, in a ſeditious 


„ [mutiner, Fr.] to | 


HU 


MU'STY, Adi. [frop> muſt the verb! 


ſilent; not having the uſe of voice or ſpeech 3 


MU”TINOUS, Adj. [mutin, Fr.] ſeditious; | 
cauſihg, . or taking part in, an inſurrection; 


grumble; to utter diſcontent with a low and 


S diſcontent i in a low and almoſt ine | 
» « MU*FTERER ; 


. 
bh MUTTEEFR; 8. one that ptters diſcon- | 


tent in à lo and almoſt inarticulate voice, 
 MUNTTERINGLY, Adv. expreffing dif- 
content with a low and inarticulare voice, 

* "MUTTTON, S. Leuten, Fr. montone, Ital.] 
be fleſh of ſheep. In ludicrous language, 
uſed for a ſheep. _ N 
Mu ru AL, Adj. [mutnel, Fr. mutuns, 
Lat.] reciprocal; acting in ſuch a manner as 
to perform the ſame action by turns. 
UTUALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to perform the ſame action; in return; re- 
giprocallly, | 
MUTUALTT V, S. reciprocation; return. 
MUZZLE, S. [muſeau, Fr. muſco, Ital. mu- 
fel, Arm. ] the mouth of any thing; a faſten- 
ing of leathern thongs, uſed to hinder a dog 
or other animal from biting. 

To MUZZLE, V. N. to bring the mouth 
nearer ; to mouth, © The bear muzz/es and 
« ſmells to him.” L'Eſtran. Actively, to 
bind the mouth. | 

MY, Pron. Poſſeſſive. When the ſubſtan- 
tive follows, we uſe my, and when it goes be- 
fore, mine, as likewiſe in anſwering a queſ- 
tion; as, This is ny book.) This book 
te is ine. Whoſe book is this? Anſwer, 
mine; that which belongs to me, or is my 
: MYO!GRAPHY, S. {from pus and 5% 
e, Gr.] a deſcription of the muſcles. 

MyOLod x, 8. | pe2N0Þttts Gr. ] the de- 
ſcription and doctrine of the muſcles. - | 

MYO'PS, S. a perſon who is ſhort-ſight- 
ed; or one who ſees diſtant objects confuſedly, 
and near ones diſtin&ly, - ; 

MYO#PY, S. [See Wyops] ſhortneſs of 
fight. | 
or RIAb, S. \ myrydd, Brit. puptac, Gr. þ 
the number of ten thouſand, Figuratively, 
any very great number. 

MY*RMIDON, S. ſwou2undor, Gr. a peo- 
ple in Theffaly, ſo called from a fabulous ſug- 
geſtion of their having been metamorphoied 
orginally from ants, and by Homer repre- 
ſented as the companions of Achilles] any 
mad ruffian. 

MV ROBALAN, S. [myrobalanus, Lat.] 
a dried fruit, having a ſtone, kernel, and 
pulp of an auſtere and acrid taſte, and im- 
ported from the Eft Indies. | 

'MYRRH, S. [myrrbe, Fr. myrrha, Lat. 
from pv'w, Gr. J a vegetable product of the 


gum and roſin kind, of a reddiſh brown co- 


lour, with more or leſs of an admixture of 
yellow: its taſte is bitter and acrid, its ſmell 
ſtrong: it is brought from Ethiopia, but 
the tree which produces it, is unknown. 
My RRHINE, Adj. [myrrhinus, Lat.] 
made of myrrhine ſtone, in great repute 
among the ancient Romans, but at preſent 
unknown to us. | 
MYRTLE, S. [myztus, Lat. myrte, Fr. ] a 


| 


; 
[ 
; 
|- 


. 


| MYT | 
| MYSELF, areciprocal pronoun I from mitts 
ſifes, Sax. miſſilbin, Goth. ] uſed by a perion 
to ſhew that a thing is done or meant of him 
only, excluſive of any other, - 
= YSTA'GOGUT, S. [myſtagegus, Lat. 
MUP19,00),06, Gr.] one who interprets divine 
myſteries; one that keeps relics, and ſhews 
chem to ſtrangers, 25 
MYSTERIARCH, S. [propnptcy, and ag? 
Xn, Gr.] one who preſides over myſteries. _ 
MYSTERIOUS, Adj. [miſterieuxs, Fr.] 
not to be comprehended or diſcovered by the 
hurffan e e artfully perplexed. 
MYSTERIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner 
not to be diſcovered by reaſon, or to be com- 


prehended by the underftanding; in an ob- 


ſeure, or perplexed manner. 

MVSTERIOUSN ESS, S. that quality 
which renders any truth or doctrine above the 
diſcovery of reaſon, or comprehenſion of the 
underſtanding. ; | | 

 MY'STERY, S. [myfere, Fr. uus, Gr.] 
in its primary ſenſe, originally uſed for ſome 
ſacred rite or doctrine, communicated only 
to a few choſen perſons by the ancient prieſts. 
Some doctrine hidden or concealed, and either 
wholly or partly unknown, till revealed; a 
doctrine ſo far above our reaſon, that we are 
incapable of comprehending it; a doctrine, 
concerning which our ideas are inadequate 
any thing artfully made difficult; a trade of 
calling: in the laſt ſenſe it ſhould be written 
miftery ; from metier, Fr. miſtiero, Ital. 

MY'3TIC, or MYSTIC AL, Adi. [mifti- 
cus, Lat.] obſcure; not eaſily comprehended 
by the underſtanding; emilematical, or in- 
eluding ſome ſecond or ſecret meaning under 
the form of a picture. 

MY/STICALLY, Adv. in a manner which 
conveys ſome ſecret meaning, 

MY'!/STICALNESS, S. the ſtate of con- 
veying ſome ſecret raeaning. | 

MYTHOLO/GICAL, Adj. [from mythe- 
legy] relating to the apylication or explanation 
of fabulous hiſtory. ; 

MYTHOLO/GICALLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner ſuitable to the application or ſyſtem 07 
fables. | 

MYTHC'/LOGIST, S. one who explains 
the fables of the ancient heathens. 

To MYTRC'LOGIZE, V. A. to relate cr 
explain the ſables or fabulous hiſtories of the 
heathen. | : 

MY THO'LOGY, 8. [Ade, and x76, 
Gr. | a ſyſtem of fables; an explanation of the 
fables gr fabulous hiſtory of the ancient hea- 


N 


A quid conſonant, and ſemi-vowel 
the thirteenth letter in the Engl! 


low fragrant ſhrub with ſmall leaves. 


alphabet, having an invariabie , 
found : after m is is ahaoſt lot, as in condemn. ' 
E e - T'ds 


NAL 


The Hebrews call it their 3 nun N, which ſig- 


nifies a child, it being derived from d mem, 
their M, as is evident by conſidering them 
placed together, 5): in the ſame manner 
our ſmall » is formed from the ſmall =: by 
omitting the laſt ſtrolce. From the capital 
N, Which is the ſame in the Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, and Saxon alphabets, the ſmall u of 
the Greeks ſeems to be formed, by the omiſ- 


fion of the firſt ſtroke of the capital, as N, 


and in the ſame manner may we trace the 
ſhape of the Runic capital, which, on the 
. contrary, is formed from the omiſſion of the 
laſt ſtroke of the Greek capital. In compo- 
ſition, before an I, b, p, and m, the n is fre- 
quently changed into an , and before an / 
and r info an / ander, according to the 
cuſtom of the Romans, as illicit, > 
zalicet; impreſs, for inpreſs; irrevereni, for 
een, hen ale jd a numeral, N 
ftands for 6co, and with a daſh over it thus 


N ſor 6ooc. In abbreviatures it is likewiſe 
uſed for numero or number; as No. V. i. e. 
number * | 
To NAB, V. A. ſnappe, Swed.] to catch 
or ſeize unexpectedly. | | 

N. B. [a contraction for nota bene] mark 
well; take notice; obſerve. | 
 NADIR, S. [Arab.] in Aſtronomy, that 

poiat in the heavens diametrically oppolite to 
our feet. 

NAG, S. [ragge, Belg. nickel, Teut.] a 
ſmall or young horſe. In familiar language, 
a horſe. 

NAIL, S. [neg!, Sax.] in Anatomy, a 
Kind of horny ſubſtance: growing upon the 
ends of the fingers and toes; the talons or 
horny ſubſtance growing at the extremity of 

the toes of birds and beaſts ; a ſpike of me- 
tal with a ſharp point, and ſometimes © flat 
head, uſed to faſten things together; a ſtud 
cr boſs; a meaſure containing two inches 
ard a halt. --Oz the nail, implies immedi- 
ately, or without delay. We want our 
“money on the nail,” Soi ft. | | 

To NAIL, V. A. to faſten any thing with 
ſmall ſpikes of iron called nails; to ſtud with 
rails. 

| NAVLED., S. one who forges nails; a nail 
maker, | 

NA/KED, Adj. [naced, nacod, Sax. ] with- 
out cloaths, or any covering. Figuratively, 
unarmed ; defenceleſs; unprovided. Plain, 
evident, or without diſguiſe, applied to truth. 
Mere; bare; abſtracted; without any addi- 
tional circumſtances, ; 

NA/YZEDLY, Adv. without cloaths, cover- 
ing, or diſguiſe ; in a ſimple or abſtract man- 
ner; merely; barely; ev:dently, | 

NA/KEDNESS, S. the fate of a perſon 
vithout cloaths, or covering; plainneſs; evi- 


N.a K” . 
Ital. nomen, Lat.] a werd made uſe of to ex- 
preſs ſome idea; a word uſed to diſtinguiſh a 
perſon from others of the ſame ſpecies; a 
perſon; reputation, or character; renown; ho- 
nour, or glory z memory, or remembrance; 
power given to a perſon to act for another; 


appearance, or an aſſumed character. In 
& the name of Brook. Shak. 


nomins, Lat.] to apply a word conſtantly to diſ- 
tinguiſh a perſon or thing from others; to men - 
tion the word applied to any being; to ſpe- 
cify or diſtinguiſh by mentioning the word 


utter or mention. | * 
NATMELESS, Adj. [namlcas, Sax.] hav- 
ing no word by which it may be expreſſed 3 
one whoſe name is not known or expreſſed, 
N A/MELY, Adv. naemlicł, nabmlich, Belg. ] 
particularly; ſpecia}ly ; to mention by name. 
NA'MER, S. one that calls or knows any 
perſon or thing by name. N 


name with another. | 

NAP, S. bnoppiar, Sax.] a ſlumber, or 
ſhort ſleep ; the ſoft or downy part of woollen 
cloth which riſes above the ſhoat ; from 
bnoppa, Sax. 5 

To NAP, V. N. to ſleep; to be drowſy; 
to be in a tate of ſeeming ſecurity. 

NA'PTAKING, S. a ſurprize, or unex- 
pected ſeizure and attack, * Naptatings aſ- 
faults,” Carew. BO | 

| NAPE, S. the joint of the neck behind. 

NAPIHTHA, S. [y2992, Gr. Ia very pure, 
clear, and thin mineral fluid, of the bitumi- 
nous kind, of a very pale yellow, with a caſt 
of brown: it is found floating on the waters 
of ſprings; and is principally uſed externally 
in paralytic caſes. 4 

NAPKIN, S. [a diminutive from nappe, 
Fr, nappa, Ital.] linen uſed at table to lay in 
the lap, and wipe the hands. | 
NA/PLESS, Adj. wanting a narf; worn 
threadbare, 

NA'PPINESS, S. [from nappy] the qua- 
lity of having a nap. _ ; 

NAPPY, Adi. 17 #. ſuch as will cauſe. 
perſons to take anap| pleaſant and ſtrong malt 
liquor. With nappy beer. Gay. : 
NA/RCOSIS, S, Gr.] a privation of ſenſe, 
as in a palſey, or by taking opium. 


ring ſleep; ſtupifying; or cauſing ſtupefaction. 
NARCO TT ICs, S. { vapxwrina, Gr.] me- 
dicines which take away the ſenſes, orſtupify. 
NARD, S. [nardus, Lat. vapd ac, Gr.] a 
fragrant ointment, called ſpikenard ; a ſweet- 
ſcented ſhrub, | 


capable of being told or related, 


dr*ce ; freedom from diſguiſe, 
NALE, S. [rae!, I0,] an awl made uſe of 
by collar-makers, 3 1 


+ 
2 4 


rarr2, Lat. ] to tell or relate. | £ 
1 85 NANA 


| NAME, S. [namo, Goth. uma, Sax. nemty 


To NAME, V. A. [ naman, Sax. nommer, Fr. 


applied to expreſs any perſon or idea; to 


NAMESAKE, S. one that has the ſame. 


NARCTTIC, Adi. rasn ait, Gr. ] procu- 


NAR/RABLE, Adj. [from narro, Lat.] | 
To NAR/RATE, V. A. [narratus, from 


81 
> 
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„ 
NARRATION, S. [Fr. narraflo, Lat.] 
an account, relation, l or deſcription 
of any action, or ſeries of actions. 
"NARRATIVE, Adj. [ narratif, narrative, 
Fr.] relating; giving an account of a fact or 
ſeries of facts as they happened; fond of tel- 
ling ftories, or relating things paſt. © Nar- 
4 rative old age. Pofe. | 
NA'RRATIVE, S. a relation; an account, 
or recital of a fact as it has happened. 
NARRATIVELV, Adv. by way of nar- 
- Tative, -.. * | | 
' NARRATOR, S. [narrateur, Fr.] one 
that relates any faQ. | | 
To NA/RRIFY, V. A. to rehearſe or re- 
late any fact; to be fond of telling ſtories, 
or of felating paſt facts. I ever narriſ d 
% my friends.” Shak. Ds 
NARROW, Adj. [nearezo, nearo, Sax.] 
having but ſmall breadth ; containing but a 
| mall diſtance from one extreme to another. 
Short, applied to time. Niggardly, or cove- 
tous, applied to the mind. Contracted; of 
confined ſentiments 3 ungeneraus ; near, or 
within a ſmall diſtance.“ Miſs'd ſo narrow.” 
Dryd. Cloſe; vigilant; attentive. © With 
cc arrow ſearch.” Milt, | 
To NA/RROW, V. A.-[nearwian, Sax.] 
to leſſen the breadth or wideneſs of a thing; 
to contract or ſhorten the ſpace between any 
two thin RTM. I 
NARROWLY, Adv. with ſmall or ſhort 
- ſpace between the ſides, or little breadth ; con- 
tractedly; without extent or generoſity of 
ſentiment ; cloſely or attentively; ſcarcely ; 
in an avaricious or niggardly manner. 
NA'RROWNESS, S. the quality of having 
its extremities at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other. Want of extent or generoſity, applied 
to ſentiments, or the mind. Meanneſs, po- 
verty, or a ſtate of uneaſineſs, applied to con- 
gition or fortune. Want of capacity, applied 
to the underſtanding. 5 5 
NASAL, Adj. [naſus, Lat.] belonging to 
the noſe, In Grammar, pronounced through 
the noſe, EY | 
NA/SICORNOVUS, Adj. [from naſus, Lat. 
and cornu, Lat.] having a horn at the noſe. 
« Naficornous beetles.” Brozon., | | 
NA/STY, Adj. [naſs, Teut. gnoifty, Pol.] 
Taifing diſguſt and loathing from dirt; nauſe- 
ous ; filthy. Figuratively, obſcene or lewd, 
applied to language. | | 
NA'STILY, Adv. in fuch a __ filthy, 
or polluted manner, as to raiſe nauſeouſneſe. 
NAS TINESS, S. the quality of being fo 
dirty and filthy as to raiſe nauſeouſne(s, Ob- 
Tcenity, grofineſs, applied to words and ideas. 
NA TAL, Adj. [Fr. natatis, Lat.] native; 
the place in which, or day when, 2 perfon 
Was born, | | 
NATArTION, S. [natatio, Lat.] the act 
of swimming. In ratation, the arms and 


| 1 

NA”THLESS, Adv. [nales, natheles, nobt 
thon ls, Sax, ] nevertheleſs ; notwithftanding; 
27 the leſs. Nathleſs he fo endur d. Par, 
| £293, . N 
NATION, S. [Fr. natio, Lat.] a conſider - 
able number of people inhabiting a certain 
extent of ground, and under the ſame govern- 
ment; a government or kingdom. : 

NATIONAL, Aj. [Fr.] public, general, 
oppoſed to private or particular ; bigctted to 
one's country; confined to a particular coun- 


try. 
2 Adv. as a nation; 
rally. 
NATIONALNESS, S. reference to 2 peo- 
ple in general. . 
NATIVE, Adj. [natif, native, Fr. nativus, 
Lat.] produced by nature; natural, oppoſed 
to artificial; agreeable to nature; belonging 
to the time or place of a perſon's birth; ori- 
ginal, or that from which a thing is made 
originally or at firſt. J muſt return to na- 
ec tive duſt,” Par. ** + 
NATIVE, S. one born in any place; an 
original inhabitant ; offspring. . 
NA'TIVENESS, S. the quality of being 
produced by nature, oppoſed to artificial. 
NATPFVITY, 8. [rativite, Fr.] birth; 
time, place, or manner of birth; the ſtate or 
place of being produced. Theſe in their 
ce dark nativity ſhall ſhelter us. Milt, | 
NATURAL, Adj. [naturel, Fr.] produced 
or effected by nature. In Law, illegitimate; 
begotten by parents not joined in wedlock, 
Beftowed by nature, applicd to the faculties 
of the mind. Unaffected; according to truth 
and reality. Proceeding from natural cauſes 
oppoſed to violent. A natural death. 
NATURAL, S. a perſon who has not the 
uſe of reaſon. | 
NATURALISM, S. the doctrine which 
accounts for the phænomena, and creation of 
the world from the operation of nature, ex- 
cluſive of a ſupreme intelligent creator, ſe- 
arate from, and the author of, matter. 
NATURALIS T, S. a perſon who ſtudies 
the works of nature, and is verſed in their 
properties, excellencies, and hiſtory. | 
end F eee S. the act a give 
ing aliens or foreigners the privileges of na- 
tives and objeds-. 5 ö 
To NATURALIZ E, V. A. to adopt into 
a community, or inveſt with the privileges of 
native ſubjects; to familiarize; to make eaſy, 
as if taught by nature. Cuſtom has zatu- 
© ralized his labour to him. Saut b, | 
NATURALLY, Adv. without inftrefion, 
or being taught; by the impulſes of unaſſiſted 
nature; according to nature; without affec- 
tation; ſpontaneoufly.. 3 


NATTURALNESS, S. the ſtate of being 


gene- 


; 


given or produced by nature; conformity to 
truth, reality. or the nature of things. 


legs move both together,” Prows, 


NATURE, S. [Fr. aaturs, Lat. I the y 
| OM +" ter 


E e 2 


* re, old Fr. 


N A v 
tem of the world; che machine of the uni- 
verſe, the aſſemblage of all created beings. 
«© Moft beautiful things in nature. Clanv. 4 
diſtinct ſpecies or kind of being. Human 
« fature. The eſſential propertzes of a thing, 
or that by which it is diſtinguiſhed from all 
other. Man participating of both natures“. 
Hale. The eſtabliſhed order and courſe of ma- 
terial things ; the ſeries of ſecond cauſes, orthe 
. Jaws which God has impreſſed on matter. My 
c end----was wrought by nature. Shak, The 
conſtitution, or an ageregate of the powers of 
an animal body, * Nature being oppreſſed. 
Shak. The action of Providence, or that ſpi- 
ritual power diffuſed throughout the creation, 
which moves and acts in all bodies, and gives 
them certain properties; this, though by the 
| þncients held to be a cauſe diſtin from the 

Deity, or acting together with him, is no other 
than God, the firſt cauſe of all things, and the 
preſerver and ruler of all the phæ nomena of na- 
bore, Figuratively, diſpoſition of mind or 
temper. © Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing 
« harm.“ Shak. Natural affection and 
reverence, or the principles implanted in us 
ty the Deity, ** Have we not ſeen the ſon--- 

' through violated nature force his way. 
Pere. Sort, kind, or ſpecies. © A diſpute of 
* this nature. Dryd, Natural philoſophy, or 
the true ſyſtem of the phenomena of nature. 
« Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night.“ 


Pope. © 8 
NA'TURITY, S. the ſtate or quality of 


being produced by nature. What we deny 


"= 


ce unto nature, we impute to naturity. Brozun, 
 NA'VAL, Adj. [Fr. ravalis, Lat.] con- 
Qing of ſhips ; belonging to ſhips. .. 

© NAVE, S. [Belg. and Tent, naf, Sax.] 
the middle part of a wheel in which the 
axle moves, and the ſpokes are fixed; the 
middle or body of a church ; from navis, 


" NAIVEL, S. [naf*!, nafol, Sax.] à point 
in the middle of the belly, by which infants 
communicate with, and before their birth 
are nouriſhed by, their mothers, Figura- 
© Lively, the inward part or middle. Within 

* the nave! of this hideous wood. Milt. 

NA/VELVIORT, S. a plant which grows 
on old walls, and reſembles houſleek. 

NAU FRAGE, S. ſ[naufragium, Lat.] 
ſhipwreck. | 
. NAUGHT, Adj. abt, nawhti, notvibt, 
Sax. ] bad; worthleſs. © Thy ſiſter s naughr.” 
Shak, Pay ; 
" NAU'GHTILY, Adv. badly; viciouſly ; 
wickedly ; corruptly. $7 64 Pris | 
" NAU*GHTINESS, Ne Sax.] 
depravity ; a Night degree of wickednefs, 

NAU*GHTY, Adj. [See Naught] bad; 
doing any thing vicious or amiſs, „ 
_ NAVTCULAR, Adj. [ndvicutaire, Fr. 
revieularis, Lat.] formed like a ſhip, ap- 


NE MA: 
ated between the aftragalus and oſſa cuneiſor- 


Mia. | i | 
NA'VIGABLE,, Adj. [Fr. navigatilis, 


NA/VVIGABLENESS, 8, the quality of 
being capable to be paſſed 1 or boats. 
To NAVIGATE, V. N. [navigatus, 
Lat.] to fail ; to pals in a veſſel, Actively, 
to paſs oyer in a ſhip or boat, | 
NAVIGA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act or 
practice of paſſing by water; the art or act 
of conducting any veſſel by water from one 
place to another, the ſhorteſt, ſafeſt, and 
moſt commodious way, | 
NAVIGA'TOR, S. [navigeteur, Fr.] a 
ſailor, or perſon who paſſes from one place 
to another by water; one that works a ſhip. 
To NAU'SEATE, V. A. ſ[nauſeatus, 
Lat. from nauſes, Lat.] to loath; to rej 
with diſguſt ; to ſtrike or affect with loathing, 
NAU'SEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to cauſe loathing or diſguſt, | 
NAU'SBOUSNESS, S. the quality which 
cauſes loathing and diſguſt. 
NAU“ TIC, or NAU”TICAL, S. [au- 
ticus, Lat.] belonging to ſailing or ſailors. 
» NAU'TILUS, S. [Lat. nautile, Fr.] a 
ſhellfiſh, in the Mediterranean, which 
changes its place with ſomething reſembling 
dars and a ſail. - 4” us 
NA'VY, S. [navis, Lat. ] a fleet or col- 
lection of ſhips, generally applied to men 


of war, 


Fr. and rier, Fr.] a word uſed to imply de- 
nial or refuſal ; what is ſtill more uſed in 


6 when dead.“ B. Johnſon. . 
NAVY WORD, S. a refuſal. However 
© you lean to the nay word. Shak. A 


< into a nayword.” Shak, A watch word, 
5 We have a nayrvord to know one another. 
„ KY 

To NEAL, V. A. [encælan, ælan, Sax.] 
to temper by heating and cooling gradually. 
Neuterly, to be tempered by fire. 

NEAP, Adj. [nepflcod, Sax.] low; de- 
creafine, applied only to the tide, and fome- 
times uſed as a ſubſtantive. 

NEAR, Prep. [nærra, Sax.] at a ſmall 
diſtance from; cloſe to. 


& It will go near to ruin him.“ Spectator. 
NEAR, Adj. not far off; advanced to- 
wards the end of a defign or undettaking; 
affecting; dear. Ot ſu great and near 
&© concernment. Locke. Inclining to cove- 
touſneſs. A near man.. 5 
NEARLY, Adv. at no great diſtance; 
affectingly; - preſlingly ; cloſely, - uſed with 


concern, In a niggardly manner. 


Nied to the third bone in each foot, ſitu- 


NEARNESS, 3. the quality of being at 
l LO , 25 a ſmall 


Lat.] capable of being pa ed by ſhips or boats. 


NAY, Adj. [nanc, Sax. i. e. ne, Sax. ni, 


amplification, © Yea, when abſent ; nay, 


by-word or proverb. © If I do not gull him 


NEAR, Adv. almoſt at hand ; not far off, 
After go, not to want much, or not far off. 


nenn Terr 2 * 


applied to relations or friends. Too great 


| and Wen but void either of ſplendor or 


Meat or net pr 


5 that: keep a black cattle. 


à cloud in a human body; a film on the eye, 


a thing cannot exiſt; not 


N EC 


2 fmall diſtanoe, or on .cloſe 105 . N | 


to fituation. Allian blood or affęction, 
care of money, applied to expence. 
- NEAT, $ 8. Tnear, Sax. naut, Iſl. and Scot.] 
black cattle or oxen, uſed collectively; a cow. 
NEAT, Adj. [et, F r. J. made with fkill 


dignity ; clean! 7 In Trade, pure; unadul- 
terated; not ſpoiled by foreign mixtures. 
is that which is gained 
after all nces are paid. 

NEA THERD, 8. A td Sax.] one 


NEATLY, Adj. in a cleaniy manner; 
in ſuch. a manner as diſcovers {kill and ele- 
pance, free from pomp, and without dignity. 

NEATNESS, S8. ſpruceneſs elegance 
without pomp, affectation, ox dignity ; the 
ou of being free from adulteration or 

oreign mixtures. 

| NE'BULA, 8. Lat.] an appearance like 


Fi <a „Adj. — Lat. ] miſty; 
NZ!CESSARIES, S. [from neceſſary] ſuch 


things as a * cannot live without ; things 


neceſſary for the ſupport of life. 
 NE'CESSARILY, Adv. {from neceſſary] or 
indiſpenſably; by inevitable conſequence. 7 

NECESSARINESS, S. that quality of a 
thing which renders it Hons that it cannot 
de without it. 

NE CESSARV, Ar ire, Fr. ne- 
ceſſarius, Lat.] SO wk muſt be Indie 
penſibly done or granted; that without which 
not free j. fatal; im- 
pelled by an irrefiftable principle; concluſive; 

wing by inevitable conſequence. 

To NECE'SSITATE, V. A. {from ne- 
ceſſit as, Lat.] to make neceſſary ; to deprive 
of freedom or choice.z to compel by irre- 
hiſtable force. ' 

NECESSITA'TION, 8. the act of ma- 
king neceſſary, or compelliag in ſuch a man- 
ner as cannot be reſiſted. 5 

NECE'SSITOUS, Adj. oppreſſed with 
want or poverty, 

. NECE'SSIT OUSNESS, S. poverty ; want 
of Joh hogs as are effential to the ſup- 

t of life. 

NECE'SSITUDE, . + [neceſſicuds, Lat.] 
Wan ant ; need. 

NECE'SSITY, 8. [neceſſizas, Lat.] irreſiſt- 
able power; the late of of being tree from 
diſpenſation or choice; à ſtate. of poverty, 
or want of thoſe things without which lite 
cannot be ſupported ;. irrefiſtable force of ar- 

nts, or inevitable conſequence, 
. NECK, S. Crecca, bnecca, Sax. nacie, 
Teut.] that part of the body which ſup- 
the head, and is between it and the 
bY. a _ narrow part, «© A xeck of 


land.” 


Bacon, 


** * 


worn by a man round hi 


jewels worn by way of ornament round a 
woman's neck. 
NECROMANCER. 8. [from rue ond 
mains, Gr.] one that converſes with ghoſtz, 
or reveals future and ſecret things by means 
of the dead; a conjuror. 
NE'CROMANCY, S. [See Netromancer] 
the art 'of revealing future events by con- 
| verfing with the dead; enchantment. 
NEC'TAR,S. [yxap, Gr. }a liquor feign- 
ed by the poets to be the drink of the gods; 
and that whoever drank of it ſhould become 
NSCA PD, Adj mingled, 
NE - tinged, or 
abounding with nectar. 
NE CTAROUsS, Adj. reſembling nectar; 
as ſweet as near. 
NE'CTARINE, 8. [Fr. pronounced a- 
trine] a ne fruit 0 the plumb or Hack 


kind. 

NEED, S. [nead, nyd, Sax.) 2 preſſing 
difficulty; want; diſtreſaful poverty; want 
of any thing * or ſerviceable. 

To NEED, 


do be in wang Neuterly, to be wanted, 


NEE DER, S. one that wants, or cannot 
do without a thing. 


' NEE'DFUL, Adj. neceſſary; not to be 


| done without; indiſpenſably requiſite, 

NEEDF ULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
3 TRA 

F 88, S. t of b 

neceſſary to an effect or hoy 2 

NEE/DINESS, 8. the quality of being in 
yore of ſach things as ſeem eſſential to the 
upport of life, - 

NEEDLE, S.. [ned!, Sax. naadel, Belg, 
nadel, Teut. ] a ſmall ſlender piece of ſteel, 


with a hole to receive a thread, and the other 
pointed to pierce cloth; the ſmall Reel 
bar, which points towards the north in the 
ſea-compaſs, 


nerally is uſed with a needle. 

NEEDLER, or NEEDLRE-MakER, 8. 
a perſon that makes needles. 

NEEDLE-WORK, S. any work perfor- 
med with a needle ; embroidery 

NEEDLESS, Adj. annecefary 3 not re- 
quiſte x not wanted. 

NEEDLESSLx, Adv. without obligation 
or necem̃ty. | 

NEF/DLESSNESS, S. the quality of being 


unneceſſary. 


force or compulſion ; indiſpen! 
NEEDY, Adj. 2 +, Ra J diſtrei- 


Fa 


| life. 
NE'ER, 


NECK-CLOATH, $ 5, 5 2 of Mnen | 
NE'CKLACE,' S. a "ring of beads or 


/ 2 x * 
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A. to want; to require; 


uſed in ſewing, having one end perſorated 


NEEDLEFUL, S. as much thread as ge- 


NEEDS,. Adr. neceſſarily; by irrefiftible 


ſed by poverty; NGO the neceſſaries of - 


- = 
4 

. 
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and poetry, of newer. 5 
To NEESE, V. N. [nyſe, Dan. nicſen, 
Belg. from næſe, Sax. ] to diſcharge breath vio- 
lently and by a convulſive motion through the 
noſe. By his necſings a light doth ſhine. 
xli. 18. 9 8 1 
NE FA RIOUS, Adj. [nefarius, Lat.] ex- 
ceſſively, or abominably wicked. In Law, 
unlawful; or contrary to law, n 
NEG ACTION, S. [Fr. negatio, Lat.] de- 


nial, oppoſed to affirmation, or aſſent, Reſu- 


fal, oppoſed to con ſent. The abſence of that 
. which does not naturally belong to the thing 
we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right, 
obligation, or neceſſity to be preſent with it: 
as when a ſtone is inanimate, blind, or deaf. 
NE'GATIVE, Adj. [nezatif, Fr. negati- 
us, Lat.] 1 ed to A ming ah 
plying the abſence of ſomething; having the 
power to with-hold, though not to compel. 
- NEGATIVE, S. a propofition by which 
ſomething is denied. In Grammar, a parti- 
cle made vſeofto imply denial; as, mt, _ 
NE'GATIVELY, Adv. with denial ; in 
the form of a nie ES + 
To NEGLE*CT, V. A. ſneplet?s, Lot 
to omit by careleflneſs; to reſuſe; to tres 
with fcornſul heedleſſneſs; to poſtpone ſome- 
thing that ſnould be done. | | 
NEGLE'CT, S. an inſtance of inattention; 
eareleſs treatment, or ſcornful heedleſſneſs; 
omiſſion of ſomething which ought to be done. 
NEGLE'CTER, S. one who wilfully, 


ſeornfully, or heedleſsly omits the doing ſome- | 


thing, wh ch he ought to do. 

NEGLE'CTFUL, Adj. heedleſs; omitting 
through ſcorn, heedlefineſs, or inattention. 

NEGLE/CTFULLY, Adv. in fuch 2 man- 
ner as to omit ſome duty for want of attention 
or caution ; treating in a cold and indifferent 
manner, 

NE'GLIGENCE, S. Fr. neg/izentia, Lat.] 
the habit of omitting ſome duty by heedleſſ- 
neſs, cr want of attention; want of care or 
caution. | | | x 41 

NE'GLIGENT, Adj. Fr. negligens, Lat.] 
eareleſs; heedleſs; habitually inattentive; 
ſcornfully regardleſs. | | 

NE'GLIGENTLY, Adv. in a careleſs, 
heedleſs, or unexact manner. | 

To NEGOTIATE, V. N. Caegocier, Fr. 
from regotium, Lat. ] to carry on the trade of a 
merchant; to traffic; to enter into treaty 
with a foreign ſtate; to paſs a bill or draught 
for money. Eo TE > 

NEGOTIA'TION, S. a treaty of buſineſs; 
a treaty with a foreign ſtate. 

NEGOTIA'TOR, 8. [nepotiateur, Fr.] 
one employed to treat with others; one that 
tranſmits or pays away bills drawn on fo- 
reigners. | — 

NEGO'TIATING, Part, employed in 


VER 
NF ER, a contraction, e rc NE'GRO, S. [plural ngroes; from neprs; 


Span nd Ital.] a black. 


ne gan, Sax, negen, Belg. 
like a horſe or mare. 2 
NEIGH, S. the noiſe made by a horſe. 
NEI'GHBOUR, S. [pronounced naybour ; 
from neahgebure, nehgebure, Sax. nabbrier, 
Belg. } one who lives near to another; one 
familiar with another; any thing ſituated near 
or next to another; intimate; confident. No 
more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels.” 
Shak, In Divinity, one partaking of the fame 
nature, and therefore entitled to good offices. 
NETGHBOURHO OD, S. {from neighbour 
and hood ; of bade, Sax. ] a place ſituated near 
another; the ſtate of being near to each other; 
thofe that live near one another, . 
NEI'CGCHBOURLVY, Adv. in the manner 


to make a noiſe 


NEI"THER, Conj. [ ſorhetimes pronounced 


-nither, and by others netber; nobæbæther, neb- 
<vether, Sax. ] not either. When uſed in the 
| firſt braneh of a negative ſentence, it is an- 


ſwered by nor. Fight neither with ſmall, nor 
er great. 1 Kings xvii. 31. Sometimes it is 
Fuſed as the ſecond branch of a negative ſen- 
tence, as,“ Ve ſhall net eat of it, neither ſhall 
4 ye touch it.” Ger. iii. 3. Sometimes it fol- 


often, though not grammatically, yet empha- 
tically, after another negative. Men come 
not to the knowledge -- till they come to 
the n'& of reaſon, nor then neither. Locke. 


| NEPE'NTHE, 'S. [from m and evev916, 
Gr] in Antiquity, à magic potion or opiate, 


which rendered perſons inſenſible to, or made 


them forget all their pains and grief, 

' NE'PHEW, S. zefa, Sax. nepbeu, never, 

Fr.] a brother or ſiſler's fon. PRE. + IF 

NEPHRYTIC, Adj. [nephritique, Fr.] be- 

longing to the leidnies, reins, or veſſels that 

convey the urine ; troubled with the ſtone 
ood againſt the gravel and ſtone. 8 


| NE'POTISM, S. C nepotiſmne, Fr, nepotiſmo, 


Lat.] fondneſs for nephews. 

NERVE, S. IJnerß, Fr. nervous, Lat.] in 
Anatomy, a round, white, long body, like a 
cord, compoſed of ſ:ver:] threads or fibres, 
deriving its origin from the brain or ſpinal 
marrow, and diſtributed through all parts of 
the body, ſerving as the organ of ſenſation or 
motion, and ſuppoſed by ſome anatomiſts to 
contain a- juice called the animal ſpirits, or 
ſome electrical fluid, by means of which the 
impreſſion of objects is conveyed inſtantane- 
ouſly to the brain, or the ſoul reſident therein. 


A finew or tendon, In Poetry, any thing : | 


which gives ſtrength; or is eſſential, 


NE'RVELESS, Adj, | faint z without 


ſtrength 3 weak, _ | 
NERVOUS, Ac). [nerwoſus, Lat.] well- 


treating with others; paſſi 2g bills drawn en fo- | | 


reigners, 


ſtrung 1 


To NEIGH, V. N. granny nab; 


of a neighbour; in a ſocial and civil manner. 


laws a negative at the end of a ſentence, and 


_ NEFTHER, Pron: not either; not one nor 
the other; not this nor that. £ 
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NEU. 
Arung; ſtrong; vigorous ; relating to the 
nerves; having its ſeat in the nerves. Hav- 
ing weak or diſordered nerves, in medical 
cant. 4 5 e 
NEss, a termination added to an adjeaiv 
by means of which it is changed te a ſubſtan- 
tive, ſignifying, ſtate, or quality in the ab- 
ſtract. Thus gead is changed into goodneſs. 
When uſed at the ends of the names of places, 
it is derived from neſe, Sax. a noſe, promon- 
tory or headlagd ;. as in Inverneſs. 

NEST, [ag, Sax. Belg. and Teut.] a 
bed or repoſitory formed by a bird or fowl for 
laying, hatching, and e her young in, 
till able to provide for themſelves; any place 
where animals are produced; the young in a 
neſt ; a receptacle, abode, or place of reſi- 
dence, uſed ina bad ſenſe. © A neſt of rogues." 
A collection of drawers, boxes, or of pockets, 
that communicate with each other, or belong 
to the ſame frame. | 
To NEST, V. A. to build nefts. 

To NESTLE, V. N. to fettle, harbour, or 
lie cloſe and ſnug like birds in a neſt, Active- 
ly, to houſe, as in a neſt; to cheriſh, as a bird 
does her young in a neſt. She like his mo- 
te ther neſtles him.” Chapman. 

NET, S. [et, nyt, Sax. ] a texture woven 
er knit with large interſtices, or meſhes, uſed 
as a ſnare ſor birds, fiſhes, c. 

NE'THER, Adj. [neather, neother, nitber, 
Sax, nedder, Belg. ] lower, oppoſed to yvper 
ſituated in a lower place, or in the infcrnal 
reg ions. 

NETHERM Os, Adj. [the ſuperlative 
of netber] loweſt; below any other thing it is 
compared with. | | 

NE'TTING, S. a piece of network. 

NETTLE, S. [netle, Sax. netel, Belg.] a 
ſtinging herb. 

To NETTLE, V. A. [nettelen, Belg.] to 
ſting, irritate, or provoke. | 

NE'TWORK, S. the work with which a 
net is made; any thing made with interſtices 
reſembling the meſhes of a net. 

NEVER, Adv. [ nefre, Sax. from ne, Sax. 
not, and fre, Sax. ever] at no time, either 
paſt, preſent, or to come; in no degree. Ne- 
de ver the worſe. None, or not a ſingle one. 
© He anſwered him to never a word. Matt. 
xxvii. 14. Johnſon obſerves that this word is 
uſed in a form of ſpeech, which though hand- 
ed down by the beſt writers, and but lately 
cenſured, is juſtly reckoned a ſoleciſm; as in, 
© He is miſtaken, though never ſo wiſe.” 
Which ſhould properly be expreſſed ; © He 
ce is miſtaken, though ever ſo wiſe.” Or elſe 
by ſupplying the ellipſis, thus, © He is miſ- 
© taken, though there never was a perſon fo 
ce wiſe." In this ſenſe, it ſhould be remark- 
ed, it always includes a compariton, and is 
followed by ſo. | 


NE 
| NEGURO'LOGY, S. 
a deſcription of, or diſcourſe concerning, the 


nerves. Ws 
NEURO'TOMY, S. [from yeypey and - 
rw, Gr.] the anatomy of the nerves. _. 
NEU”TER, Adj. ¶ Lat. neater, Fr.] indif- 
ferent; not engaged in or taking part with 
either fide, In Grammar, applied to a noun 
which implies no ſex ; applied to a verb, that 
which ſignifies neither action nor paſſion, but 
ſome ſtate or condition of being; as, I ft. 


gaged in any party. | Te 
NEU'TRAL, Adj. [Fr.] indifferent; not 
acting; not engaged on either ſide; neither 
good nor bad. In Medicine, neither acid nor 
alkaline. 1.4 N 
NEU”TRAL, S. one who does not act or 
engage on either fide, * | 


NEUTRALITY, 8. a flate of indiffe- 


rence, in which 2 perſon or ſtate avoids every 


action that may proceed from ſriendſhip or 
hoſtiſity; a ſtate between good and evil. 
NEU'TRALLY, Adv. in an indifferent 
manner; on neither ſide. 
NEW, Adj. nero, nizo, Sax. xiuga, Goth. 
noams, Lat. , Gr.] lately made or had; 


freſh; not uſed; modern; having che effect of 
novelty; not accuſtomed or familiar; renewed 


or repaired, ſo as to recover its firſt ſtate; 
freſh after any ceſſation or impediment; of no 
ancient extraction. Generally applied to 
things, in the ſame ſenſe as yourg is to per- 


ſons. In compoſition, it fign:fies newly, or 


not long ago. The zew-heal'd wound.“ 
Shak. ” 8 
NE WC ASTLE pen Tyne, over which 
river, yielding excellent ſalmon, is a ſtately 
bridge of ſeven wide arches, with houſes on 


Northumberland. The fituatioa is uneven, 
as being upon hillocks, and the dechvity of 
them. It is cleſe built and populous; has a 
good quay between the town-wall and the 
river, and a vaſt trade in coals ſent to Lon- 
don, other parts of England, and abroad; as 
alſo in making of glaſs-bottles, fait, and ex- 
cellent ale, with hardware and wrought iron; 
beſides no contemptible foreign traffic. The 
town revenue is conſiderable, and the houſes 
are moſtly of ſtone, with a few of brick or 
timber. In the upper or north part of the 
town reſide the polite inhabitants, with three 


Shiells to Newcaſtle, has a wide and ſafe 
channel, and the tide flows ſtrongly up far 
beyond the town. It gives title of Marquis 
and Duke to the Pelham family, the Lord 
Clare having been ſo created by George I, in 


ration ſends two members to parhament ;.lies 
about fix miles above Shiells, 65 from Ber- 


ick, and 276 from London. Its markets 


NEVER THEL ESS, Adv, notwithſtand- 
ing. 8 82 | 6h 


481 


are on Tueſday and Saturday, which. are ex- 


tremely 


NEU'TER, S. one indifferent, or not en- 


it: it is a mayor-town, and the capital of 


22 
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genteel ſtreets. The river, all the way from 


1715, ſoon after his arceſſion. The corpo- 
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and renſonably cheap. i 
NEW CASTLE under Line, a mayor - bo- 


rough of Staffordſhire, upon a branch of the 
Trent, with large and well-paved ſtreets. 
Here is a manafacture of hats; the cloathing 


trade flouriſhes alfo, and the place is fur- 
rounded with coal-pits, the coals of Which 
are called Peacock-coals, from their variegated 
luſtre. In the neighbourhood are made vaſt 
quantities of ſtone and earthen-ware, black 
tea-pots, &c. A ſhrew is tamed in this 
- town by putting a bridle in her mouth, .and 
leading her about the ſtreets : it lies 12 miles 
from Stafford, and 149 from London. It 
returns two members to parliament, 
NEWFANGLED Adj. formed with a 
vain-and affected love of novelty. 
NEWFAN'GLEDNESS, or NEW- 
F'ANGLENESS, S8. a vain or fooliſh af- 
fectation of novelty, *+* 5 
NE WEL, S. [el, Dan.] the compaſs 
round which a ftair-caſe is carried. 
NEWLY, Adv, lately; not long ago. 
. NE'WNESS, S. freſhneſs; the quality of 
being lately made, diſcovered, or ſlid, 
NEWS, S. [without a fingular] freſh ac- 
count of ſomething ; ſomething not heard 
before; papers which give account of the 
tranſactions of the preſent times, both at 
home and abroad. „ 
'NE/WSMONGER, S. one who deals in 
news- papers; one who makes it his buſineſs 
to hear and tell news. oy” 
NE'WTON, [Sir Iſaac] deſcended from 
an ancient family in Lancaſhire, was born 
in the county of Lincoln, in 1642. At 
twelve years of age he was put to the free 
ſchool at Grantham, by his mother, who 
ſoon took him away again to initiate him 
betimes in taking care of his own affairs; 
but finding him very careleſs in things of 
that nature, and entirely devoted to his 
books, the ſent him to Grantham again, 
from whence he went to Trinity College 
Cambridge, where he entered in 1660, being 
then eighteen years of age. His genius for 
- mathematics was ſo great, that he under- 
ſtood the elements of Euclid, as ſoon as he 
read them, and could, by barely caſting his 
eyes on the contents of the theorems, make 


a difcourſe of optical lectures, replete with 
ſuch diſcoveries on that ſubject, as beth 
aftoniſh and delight. In 1687, his mathema- 


being too profound to be underſtood by every 
one, met with no ſmall oppoſition ; but when 


nothing was heard from all quarters, but one 
general ſhout of admiration. This work 
ſeemed to be the production of a genius or 
celeſtial intelligence rather than of a man, 
in the opinion of the Marqueſs de FHoſ- 
pital, who ufed to aſk the Engliſh, that vi- 
fited him, Does Mr. Newton eat, drink, 
« or ſleep like other men? I reprefent him 
to myſelf as one of the Genii, or a ce- 
© leftial intelligence entirely diveſted of mat- 
* ter.” The ſame year as his Principia, &c. 
were publiſhed, he appeared one of the moſt 
'zealous defenders of the privileges of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, when attacked by 
king James II. and was on that account no- 
minated one of the delegates of the univerſity 
to the high commiſſion court. In 1688 he 
was Choſen one of their members for 
the convention parliament. In 1696 was 
made warden of the mint, in which office 
he was of figral ſervice, when the money 
was called in to be recoined. In 1699 he was 
elected one of the members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris; in 1701 was 
choſen member of parliament for the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, and in 1703 was elected 
reſident of the Royal Society, and continued 
in the chair for twenty-three years without 
interruption, In the reign of King George 


to the confidence of the Princeſs of Wales, 
i. e. the late Queen, who uſed often to pro- 

ſe difficulties on philoſophic ſubjeRs to 

im, and to receive his anſwers, His health 
till his eightieth year, was generally ſettled, 
but about that time he began to be afflictea 
with an incontinence of urine; but for the 


great intervals of health or eaſe, which he 


that could have perſuaded us of his being 
mortal, ſeized him with ſuch violence, that 


himſelf a perfect mafter of them. In 1664, | large drops of ſweat run down his face; ye? 
he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and fo illuſtrious was he for patience, that du- 


in 1666, being then retired from the uni- 
verſity on account of the plague, and ſitting 
in his garden, was led by a train of theughts 
occaſioned by the fall of ſome blyfloms,'to thoſe 
diſcoveries relating to gravity, and the power 
by which the celeftial bodies are retzined in 
their orbits, which have fince immortalized 
both his own memory and that of his coun- 
try. In 1669, he was choſen profeſſor of 
mathematics in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
cen tac reſignation of Dr. Barrow; and in 


complaint, nor expreſſed the leaſt go I ey 
and as ſoon as he had a moment's eaſe, would 


in the eighty-fifth year of his age, and was 


abbey, His ſtature was middling; his coun- 


tical principles were publiſhed, a book which, 


it was once known, was ſo well received that 


nn oe nag Atm oo cog roco WwAmwe ca 


I. he was well known at court, and admittea 


five years, which preceded his death, he had 


procured by obſerving a tri regimen. But 
the circumſtance which was the only one 


ring his sgonies, he never uttered the leaſt 


ſmile and talk with his uſual cheertulneſs ; 
aſter having been deprived of his ſenſes for 
ſome hours, he died on the 20th of March, 


interred with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter 


tenance pleaſing, and venerable at the ſame. 
time, eſpecially when he took off his 1 
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and ſhewed his white hairs; which he would 
often do with a degree of pleaſure. He ne- 
ver made uſe of ſpectacles, and loft but one 


tooth in his life. His diſpoſition: was fo 


meek, and his opinion of himſelf ſo hum- 
ble, that he would rather. have choſen to 
have ſtolen unknown through. life, than to 
expoſe himſelf to thoſe ſtorms, to which ge- 
nius and learning generally expoſe thoſe that 
are illuſtrious. for either. So great was his 
modeſty, that the moſt malicious cenſurers 
could not charge him with vanity ; ſo great 
his affability, that he always put himſelf 
upon a level with his company; ſo great his 
charity, that he would often ſtrip himſelf to 
ſhew his generoſity to his relations and others, 
choſe to do his good offices himſelf, and 
thought a legacy no gift; his candour was ſo 
great that he was in love with virtue, where- 
ever he met it, and efteemed thoſe only to 
be true ſchiſmatics who were vicious and 
wicked; yet was he firmly attached to the 
eſtabliſhed . church; was a firm believer of 
the truth of revelation, and amidſt the great 
variety of books he had before him, that 
which he ſtudied moſt was the bible. 

NEXT, Adj, fthe ſuperlative of near; 
next, Sax. ] neareſt, applied to place, Im- 
mediately Tucceeding, applied to order. Near- 
_ eſt in degree. vo LYLE; 

NEXT), Adv. at the time or turn imme- 
diately ſucceeding, © © 

NIB, ..S, the bill or neck of @ bird; 
the point of any thing, generally applied to 
that of a pen. Ws 


To NIB, V. A. to cut the point of a 


* & 


Þ 


its point cut. 


To NIBBLE, v. A. [knibbelen, Belg.] to 


bite by a little at a time; to eat ſlowly; to 


bite as a ſiſn does a bait. agen >» to bite 
at, Figuratively, to carp at or find fault 
with. Nibbling at one ſingle paſſage.” Til- 


borſon, 


a 


NICE, Adj. [neſe, Sax. ] accurate in judg- 
ment to a minute exactneſs and culpable deli- 
cacy ; delicate; ſcrupulouſly cautious ; ſquea- 
mich; refined. - a e 

NICELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as diſ- 
covers the greateſt accuracy, delicateneſs, and 
the moſt ſcrupulous exaftneſs, W 

NI'CENESS, S. the quality of being m 
nutely exact, ſuperfluouſly delicate, and ex- 
ceſſively ſcrupulous, VE 

Ni CET y, S. minute accuracy of thought 
or performance; ſqueamiſhneſs; minute ob- 
ſervance, or critical exactneſs; delicate and 


cautious treatment; effeminacy. In the 


plural, dainties or delicacies in cating. 


NICHE, S. [Fr.] a hollcw in which a ſta- 


| tue may be placed. 


en. EY VVV 
NI BBE D, Adj. having a. point, having 


WOW 
NICK, S. [nicke, Teut.] that xxact point 


lor time in which a thing is moſt proper or 


convenient to be done; a notch cut in any 
ming; , it: 
To NV. A. to hit; to touch 
luckily; to perform at that point of time, 
which if moſt proper and convenient; to cut 
in nicks or notches ; to ſuit like tallies cut 
in notches; to defeat or cozen z/ to diſappoint ' 
by ſome trick. | C 
NICKNAME, S. a name given à per- 
ſon or body of men in ſcoff and con- 
tempft. : 7 
To NICKNAME, v. A, to call by ſome. 
reproachtul name. "324 LES. 
** NI CTATE, v. N. [nifatus, Lat.] ta 
Wi * ; ops 1 * 4 . 
NIDGET, S. [corrupted from. ziching or 
niding, Sax.] a term with which a perſon 
was formerly branded, who did not repair to 
the royal ſtandard in times of danger; a 
NIDIFICA'TION, $ widget Lat. 
the act of building neſts, ( 4924 tarones 
; NIDORO'SE,. or NI'DOROUS, Adi. [ni- 
doreux, Fr.] reſembling the ſmell or taſte of 
roaſted fat. Incenie or nidorous ſmells.” 


NIDORO'SITY, S. eruction or belching, 
attended with the taſte of undigeſted roaſt _ 
I, | 1 
NIDULA'TION, S. [aidulatus, Lat, from 
dur, Lr] the time of remaining in the 
neſt. 1 | 4 hh 
NIE CE, 8. {pronounced neece; from 
niece, Fr. neptis, Lat.] the daughter of a bro- 
NI'GGARD, 8. C. r-, 10] s pete 

A » [ninggr, Ifl.] a perf 
'who gives or ſpends little, and with great un- 
"willingneſs. * © f 7 r 
NI/GOARD, Adi. : ſpending. d giving 
litile, and, with great. reluGance 3, ſpate 


ing. | | 3h 
 NI'GGARDISH, Adi. ſomewhat inclined | 
to ayarice, or to give and ſpend grudgingly or 


NI BBLER, S. one that bites by a little at ſparingly 
a time, | | ES 


rin 9 r 131 « * 
— NI'GGARDLY, Adj. avaricious ; ſpar- 
hs WES inet A. bots bed 

; NIGGARDLY, Adv. in a ſparing or 


grudging manner. . n 
; NIFGGARDNESS, S. avarice, E 
NIGH, Prep. [neab, Sax. neczve, Goth. 
ern Perſ. ] not far 
rom, . ” ; 
NIGH, Adv. at no great diſtance ; a place 
not far oft. | . 
; NICH, Adj. near, at no great diſtance. 
Allied cloſely by blood, applied to Kin- 
Ni HLV, Adv. nearly. 3 
NIGHT, S. [nabts, Goth. nabt, niht, 


£5 + 


lt, Sax. the time when the ſun is below. 


our horizon, and. darkneſs is upon, the, face 
| | 10. 


of the earth, B 
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LEO N IM 
re xichrr, Adv, { ſoncht, 
Night. 
NICHTED, Adj. blind, © His ni 
© life”, Shak, Black. © Caft thy 2500 
« colour off.“ Sal. 
NI'GHTFOUNDERED, Adj. loft or diſ- 
treſſed for want of knowing the way in the 
night, 
NI GHTINGALE, wy ale, . 0 
aibtegale, Sax. nachtgael, Belg.] a 5 
that fings in the night, and remarkable for 
its melody. A word of endearment. © 
Rr bog LY, . in the night; by 
night; every nig 
: NIGHTLY, » Adj. done, acting, or hap- 
ning by nig 
/ ""NI'GHTMAN, S. one who cleanſes 
Jakes, or carries away their ordure by 
Aight. 
a NIGHTMARE, S. See Ware. 


NIGHT-PIECE, S. a picture fo co- 


loured as to be ſuppoſed to be ſeen 2 

Keht, not by day-lightz a deſcription , of 

ſome ſcene in the night. 

 NFGHTRAIL, 8. len night and 0 

Sax. ] a loofe eover thrown over the dreſs 

night to keep t clean. 
NI'GHTRULE, S. a temult in the night. | 

% What nightru/e now.” Shot. 
NI'GHTSHADE, S. [nibe ſeads, Sax.] a 

plant of two kinds, one called the common, 


| andthe other 3 
_ + RUGHTSHINIL glittering. os 


Wining by night. 

NIGHT. WALKER, S. one who roves 
zn the night upon ith defigns; a proftitute, ſo 
Called from her appearing and walking 1 in the 
Kreets by night, 
| NI'GHTWARD, ey approaching to- 

wards night. 

NI'GHTWATCH, S. a part or time 
of night diſtinguiſhed by a change of the 
watch. 

NIHYLITY, 8. Fnibilits, Fr.} fothing-. 
meſs; the Rate or quality of being go 
thing, * Pure ability, er mere nothing.” | 


To II. V. A. [villas Sar. J te - 
; to refuſe, | 
To NIM, V. A. [niman,Goth, and Sax. }- 
to take. In cant language, to ſteal, or take 
away what belongs to another.. 
NIMBEE, Adj. [from nimar, Sax. ] mo- 


ving or acting with quickneſs or ſwiſt-| 


neſs. 
2 moving with ſwiftnefs, quick „ or Expe= | 


a; AVMBLEWITTED, Adj. too quick in 


one's wit or eloquence. 
VA Adj. in 2 N ſwift, or ac- 
tive manner. 


NIMMER, 8. [See Mig thief, 


2 * — T 


1 


NI MBILENESS, S. the quality of Sieg 


NIT - 

| NIN'COMPOOP, 8. fa eorrtiption of 
e: . non comp os] a 4. or filly per- 
on. 

NINE, S. [niun, Goth. nigen, „ Sax. ] 
a number conſiſting of one more than eight, 
or one leſs than ten; a number eonſiſting of 
4 and 5 added together. | 
38 NYNEFOLD, s. nine times; any thing 
1 nine times. | 


pieces of wood are ſet in a ſquare in three 
rows, and are knocked down with a bowl, 
NI'NETEEN, Adj. [eigenes, Sax. 2 
men confifling of nine and ten added to- 
©; » © 
NI'NETEENTH, Adj. [i enteothe, Sax, ] 
next in order to the eighteenth, or eighteen 
beyond the firſt, 
NI'NETY, S. Iniantebendu, Goth,] nine 
times ten; ten added nine times. 
NINTH, Adj, [niunda, Goth. rigosha, 


next — rank, order, or number beyond the 


y þninety, or the tenth nine times told. 
| NYNNY, $. [ninns, Span. nencio, Ital.] 
a fool or Smpleton. “ Looked like a ninny. 
Stift. 

NIN'NYHAMMER, S. a fimple 
foot. An old ninnyBammer. Guard. } 0. 


ie NIP, V. A. beigen kittiper, Belg. nii- 
; Tevt.} to inch off with the nails; to 

Lire off with the teeth; to cut off by any 

(flight means; to blaſt; to pinch. 

NI, S. a pinch with the nails or teeth; a 

ſmall cut; a blaſt. 

. NIPPERS, $. as inftrumeae uſed to cut 


of pincers. _ 

NI'PPLE nepivellze, Ital.] the teat or 
wand 3 + the breaſt, which in- 
fants, Sc. take imo their mouths when 
ſucking. | 

N1'ST PRIUS, S. [Lat. if not before] a 

icial writ, fo "called from the firſt w 
in it; N 
8 2 i. e, unleſs the Juſtices, to take the 
«affizes, come 0 ſuch a place before that. 
« day;“ by means of which all eaſy pleas 
| may be tried in the counts before Juſtices 
of affize* it is directed to the ſheriff to cauſe 


men to be impannelled to determine the cauſe. 
there, in ordes'to caſe the county, by ſav- 


ing the parties, Jurors, and witneſſes, the 
charge and trouble of attending at Weſt- 
minſter. hs, 


of a foole or * animal. 
NT'TENCY, „ [niventia, Lat.] luſtre 3 
clear 8 endeavour; elaſticity ; : 


bY prinz to extend itſelf ; ; from aiko, Lat. 
to 


NYNE-PINS, 8. a play wherein nine 


Sax. ] an ordinal, implying that a thing is the 


NINETIETH, Adj. the ordinal of | 


the nails with, ſomewhat reſembling a pair 


d talem- lacam prius bens | 


NIT, S. [hnitu, Sax, Rs Fe ] the egg. 
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ro endeavour, © Nitenq to fly wider open. 

NITID, Adj. [pitidds, Lat.] bright : 

mining; — « A clear and nitid yel- 
* low. Boyle. e 

r. nitrum, Lat. wrper, Gr.] 

a cryftalline, pellucid, and ſomewhat whitiſh 


NTITRE, 8. 
ſubſtance, of an acrid, bitteriſh taſte, impreſ- 
fing the ſenſation of a remarkable coldneſs 


upon the tongue, and properly called falt-petre. | 


Though, by means of fire, it affords an acid 
ſpirit, yet in its erude ſtate it contains no 


NOI 
nominates any thing or perſon great, wor- 


thy, generous, magnanimous, of above. the 


vulgar ; ſplendour of deſcent or pedigree. - 
NO nl 288, 8. Ie, Fri achte; 
ee body of nobles or noble- 


NO'BLY, Adv. of an ancient family, ap- 
plied to deſcent; in a manner worthy 
of a perſon of ancient birth, high of- 
fice, and loſty ſentiments; in a grand, mag- 
nificent, and ſplendid manner. 

NOBODY, 8. not any one; no one. 


acidity at a. The earth from which it is 
made, both in Perſia and the Eaſt Indies, is 
a kind of yellowiſh marl, found in the bare 
cliffs on the ſides of hills expoſed to the nor- 
thern and eaſtern winds. | 


NOCENT, Adj, Ice, Lat.] guilty ; 
criminal ; burtful ; miſchievous. | 

NOCTA*”MBULO, 8. one who walks in 
the night in his ſleep. | A 

NOCTIDIAL, S. A 


NI'TROUS, Adj. [nitreuws, Fr. 
nated with nitre z conſiſting of nitre, 
NI'TRY, Adf. im 
ſiſting of nitre. | 
NTT, Adj. abounding in nits, or the 


eggs of lice, &c. | | 

NO, Adv. Cn, Sax. See Nay] a word uſed 
to ſignify denial, refuſal, and reſolution not to 
do or conſent. Sometimes it is uſed to confirm 
a former negative. Never more this ha 
« ſhall combat,---No, let the Grecian pow- 
* ers,” Dryd. Sometimes it ſtrengthens a 
negative that follows it. No, not the bow 
% which fo adorns the ſkies.” Waller, Ina 
period which conſiſts of ſeveral negative ſen- 
tences, it is placed in the firſt, and is an- 
favered by nor in the following ones; as, 
* No, I will not, ar am I able, if 1 
ve would. . ö 1 

NO, Adj. not any; none. It generally is 
placed in the firſt ſentence of a negative 
period, and anſwered by nor in the ſubſe- 
quent ſentences. © No man, nor woman, nor 

5 md. FIST.” > 
To NOBLLITATE, V. A. [nobilitatus, 
8 2 nobilito, Lat.] to make noble; to en- 

Bobble. , 
NORTLTr , S. [nobi5ras, Lat.] antiquity 
and dignity of family; the chief perſons of a 
kingdom, or thoſe ' whe, by their honours 
and titles, are exalted above the commons; 
dignity; grandeur ; greatneſs, 
NOBLE, Adj. Fr. nobitis, Lat.] of an 
antient and ſplendid family; belonging to the 
peerage ; great; wortby ; illuſtrious ; exalt- 
ed; elevated; ſublime ; magnificent; ſtate- 
ly; pompous; or becoming a. nobleman. 


« 'A' noble parade,” Figuratively, fres 3. ge-|, 


nerous; liberal. 6 
NOBLE, S. a peer, or one of high rank. 
In Coinage, a piece of money valued at ſix 
ſhillings and eight-pence, ſo called from the 
purity of its gold, © LA 
NO”'BLEMAN, S. one who by birth, 
office, or patent, is raiſed above a com- 
Woner, dB; | 


 NO'BLENESS, S. the qu-lity which de- 


] impreg- 


g 


dj. [from noSis, 
and dies, Lat. day] containing or conſiſting of 
a night and a day. The nefid;al day. Hei- 


NO'CTUARY, S. [n&#u, Lat.] an ac- 
o unt of what paſſes by night. In my noc- 
6% tuary.”” Spec. No. 586. 

NOCTURN, S. {naFurne, Fr. nocturnus, 
L an office of devotion performed in the 
night. | 8 

NGCTU'RNAL, Adj. {no&#urms, Lat. J 
nightly ; in the night, , 

NOCTU*RNAL, S. an infirument by 
which obſervations are made in the night. 

To NOD, V. A. [acd, Brit. from nod, 
Brit.] to decline or down the head, 
with a quick motion; to make a ſhort or 
Dight bow; to bend downwards by a quick. 
motion; to give a ſign. by bending the head 
downwards; to be drowſy. 

NOD, S. a quick motion of the head 
downwards. A drunken ſailor on a maſt 
* Ready with ev'ry ned to tumble down.“ 
Shak, A motion made with the head as a 
ſign, or to ſhew aflent; the motion of the 
head in drowſineſs; a flight bow. 7 

NO DDER, S. one who makes nods. 

NO'DDLE, S. [Da, Sax. ] a head, uſed 
in contempt, and generally implying an 
7 head. | | 

NO'DDY, S. [nazdin, Fr.] a fool, 

NODE, S. [nodus, Lat.] a knot; a knob 3 
> ſwelling og a bone. In Aſtronomy, ap- 
plied to the two points whereia the orbit of 
the mpon interſects the ecliptic. 

NODO'SITY, S. [nedoſers, Lat.] a com- 
pcatipn, or ſomething in the nature of a 

ot. 5 
NO DOs, Adi. {nodſus, Lat.] knotty or 


full of knots. a 
NO DULE, 8. {node/us, Lat.] à ſmall 
NO'GGIN, 8. [noe Teut.] a final} 


knot. 

mug. ö 
NOITANCE, S. [See Arnnoiarce] da- 

mage, hurt; miſchief or inconvenience. 


| 


© To keep it from miance,” Shot. Not in 


Bout, 


ale, 
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Nolsx, 14 any kind of bound, gene 
rally applied to that made by brutes or inani- 
mate bodies, and implying exceſſive loud- 
nels 3 an outcry, clamour, or boaſting and 
4 inent talk, | 

To NOISE, V. N. to ſound loud, or ſo 
as to be heard at a great diſtance. Actively, 
to fpread by rumour, or report, N fol- 
lowed by abroad. 

NOUSEFUL, Adj. loud. 

NOI'SELESS, Adj. filent, or without 
ſound. 

* NOIT'SINESS, S. loudneſs of ſound; 
clamour occafioried by importunity, 

NOI'SOME, Adj. Dy toſo, Ital. gnoiſto, 
Pol.] noxious ; ynwholeſoine ; offenſive ; 

diſguſting. 

N NOTSQMELY, Adv, with fuch a Hendh 
or ſteam, as is offenſive and unwholeſome. 

NOISOMENESS, S. the quality of oc- 
| caſioning diſguſt. 

NOT'SY, Adj. founding loud; clamor-| 
ous. 

Nell, S. Brel, Sax.] a head. An 
4e aſs's noll. Shak. 

NO'LI ME TANGERE, [Lat. do not 
touch me] a kind of cancerous ſwelling, | 
which grows worſe by applications; a plant 
of the ſenſitive kind. 

NOLIFTION, S. ſno/itio, Lat.] the act of 
refuſing or rejecting, oppoſed to volition. 
NO MAN cx, S. the art of foretelling 
the fate or fortune of a perſon from the let- 
ters which compoſe his name. 

NOMENCLATTOR, S. [Lat. nomencla- 
teur. Fr.] a perſon who i is ſo univerſally ac- 
quainted, as to be able to call almoſt every 
body by his name. 
| NOMENCLATURE, 3, leere, 
Lat.] the act of naming or telling the names 
of perſons or things: a vocabulary or dic- 
tionary. 

NO MINAL, Adj. [nominalis, Lat.] re- 
ferring or relating to names rather than 
things; not real; merely titular. 

NO'MINALLY, Adv. by name; with re- 
1 ct to its name; 'titularly. 

To NO MIN ATE, V. 2 [nominatus, Lat. 
of nomino, Lat.] to name; to mention by 


name; to entitle ; to ſet down, or N 
by name, 


loud 


NOMINA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the act off i 


mentioning by name; the power of appoint- 
ing by name, 

NO'MINATIVE, 8. [nominatif, Fr, nomi- 
nativus, Lat.] in Grammar, the firſt caſe of 
all nouns that are declinable, from whence 
all the other caſes are derived: it is placed 
before a verb perſonal, and is called by gram- 


fo the the right caſe, in contradiſtinction 
? Von, Adv. an inſeparable particle, which 


pave 5 1 + 


Ito live in his pariſh, a 


NON 


gene- or denial of what they ul imply, EY 


oyt its. being joined to them, 
NON'AGE, 8. minority or that ſpace of 
life which precedes the age preſcribed by the 
law for a perſon to act for himſelf, | 
NONCE, S. [from once] for once; on 
urpoſe, 
NONCONFO'RMIST, S. one who re- 


{fuſes to conform to, or join in the eſtabliſhed 


mode of worſhip. 


NONCONFO/RMITY, 8. the act of 
| refuſing compliance refuſal to join in, or 
2 to, the forms uſed in the SHablifked 
wo 
f NONE, Adj. 21 2 neane, Sax, ] not one 
or any; no.“ "Tis none other,” Nothing. 

NON-ENTITY, S. non-exiſtence ; the 
quality of aving no exiſtence ; a thing tha 
does not exift. 

NGN. EXISTENCE, S. the ſtate or qua- 
lity of not exiſting; a ching which has no 
exiſtence, 

NONJU*RING, Adj. belonging to thoſe 
Engliſh who will not ſwear allegiance to the 
Hanoverian family. 

NONJU'ROR, 8. [from non, and jure, 
Lat.] one who imagines that James II. was 
unjuſtly depoſed, and therefore refuſes to 
ſwear Megiancs tq any of the family, which 
ceeded him in the Engliſh t rone. 
NA”TURALS, S. [without a ſin- 
cata] ſuch things as  beifix neither naturally 
conſtitutive, nor deſtructive, do notwith- 
ſtanding both preſerve and deſtroy in-certain 
circumſtances : theſe phyſicians call the air, 
meat and drink, ſleep and watching, motion, 
and ref, retention and excretion, and the paſ- 
ſiens e the mind. 

NONPARE'IL, S. Ion, and pareil, Fr.] 
matchleſs excellencies; excellence not to be 
equalled. A king of apple. In Prigtiags a 
very ſmall letter or type. 7 

NO'NPLUS, S. a ſtate of embarraſſment 
and perplexity, in which a perſon cannot ei- 
ther do or ſay more. 

To NO'NPLUS, V. A. to confound or 
perplex ſo, that the mind is at a ſtand, and 
cannot proceed, and the perſon cannot either 
ſpeak or do any more. 

NON RESIDENCE, S. the act of not 
reſiding on an eccleſiaſtical benefice or liv- 


ing. 
NONRE'SIDENT, 8. one who neglects 


plied to clergymen. 
NONRESI'STANCE, the principle of 
not oppoſing the king in any caſe, though his 
exertion of power ſhould endanger the conſti- 
tution. : 

NONSENSE, S. unmeaning and un- 
grammatical language 3 ; trifles, or things of 


no 1 Rod wn | 
; SE'NSICAL, Adj. having no mean- 
ing; conveying no idexs to the mind. 


the others, which are termed oblique 
ſignifies, when joined to words, the abſence 4 
. fl | * 


NONSE'NSICALNESS, S. "the ay ; 


. ̃ , ̃] f 


„„ NT 
ef having no meaning, or conveying no 


ideas. Cs | | 
 NONSO'LVENT, S. one who cannot pay 


bis debts. - „ ; 
* NONSOLU'TION, S. failure of explain- 


PE. NONSU'IT,. V. A. to ſet afide an 
action at law, on account of ſome error in the 
plaintiff's proceedings. Fo 
' NONSU'IT, S. the dropping or renounc- 
ing of a ſuit or action, upon the diſcovery of 
ſome error in the plaintiff's management, or 
his being abſent ſrom court when called upon 
to hear the verdict, or being not ready for 
trial on the ſwearing of the jury. x 
" NOODLE, S. [from odd] a fool or 
ſimpleton. | 
NOOK,'S. [un boeck, Teut. nacebio, Ital.] 
a corner; a covert made by an angle of inter- 
i EO” 
NOON, S. {non, Sax, naen, Belg, ] the 
middle hour of the day; the time when the 
ſun is at its greateſt height, or in the meri- 


dian : ſometimes uled for the time when the | 


moon is in the meridian, or at its greateſt 
height from the horizon. * 
NO N- DA, S. mid-day, or the time 
when the ſun is in the meridian. 
NOON-DAY, Adj. about noon, or the 
time when the ſun is in the meridian, _ 
, NOO'N-TIDE, S. [from nontide, Sax. ] the 
Noon ; the time when the ſun is in its me- 
ridian. EX gs 
NOON-TIDE, Adj. about noon, or that 
time when the ſun is at its greateſt height 
from the horizon of a place. | 
NOOSE, S. a flip, or running knot, 
which, the more it is drawn, binds the fafter, 
Figuratively, a ſnare. 
To NOOSE, V. A. to tie or catch in a 
nooſe; to entrap, or enſnare. 
4 „ S. a kind of bird called a bul- 
neh. | 


NOR, Conj. [from na, and or, Sax.] a 


particle uſed, in the ſecond branch of a ne- 


gative propoſition, In Poetry, it is ſometimes} 


uſed in the firſt branch, for neither. © I nor 
« love myſelf, nor thee.” Ben Fobnſon, 
NORFOLK, in contradiſtinction to Suf- 
folk, as lying N. and S. of each other; a 
county of England divided from the latter by 
the Waveney and Ouſe the Leſs ; from Cam- 
bridgeſhire by Ouſe the Greater, and is waſh- 
d by the German ocean on the N. and E. 
Tr is ſeparated from a ſmall part of Lincoln- 
ſhire on the W. by the /Eftuariumor Waſhes. 
It is fiſty-ſeven miles long, and thirty-five 


| broad; containing one city, 32 market- 


_ towns, and 711 villages, with about 283,000 

inhabitants. The air is of various tempera- 

tures, as-is the ſoil of diverſe qualities. The 

principal rivers are the Yare, 'Thyrn, Wave- 

| 2 the Greater and Leſſer Ouſe, and the 
e 


» The Ouſe is remarkable for its over- 


7 
4 


NOR 

| flowings,. called Eagre, particularly at the 
equinoxes. They have herring and mackerel 
in great plenty on the coaſts, and fiſh for them 
accordingly. This county was formerly fo li- 
tigious, that the number of attorneys was re- 
ſtrained by ſtatute in the reign of king Henry 
VI. Their manufaQures are woollen and 
worſted ſtuffs with ſtockings, They have 

plenty of honey, &c. It lies in the dioceſe of 
Norwich, and gives title.of Duke tothe elder 
branch of the Howards, who ſtill continue 
Roman Catholics. It ſends two knights of 
the ſhire to parliament, and two members for 
each of the following places 3 namely, Nor- 
wich, which is the capital, Lynn-Regis, 
Great Yarmouth, | Thetford, and Caſtleriſ- 


Ing. 
| NORTH, 8. [Sax. nordur, Iſl. nord, Fr.] 
one of the four cardinal points in the hori- 
zon, which is neareſt to the pole or oppoſite 
to the ſun in the meridian. | | ; 

NORTH, Adj. fituated to the north ; 
northern, | 

NORTHAMPTON, S. a mayor-bo- 
rough, and the county-town of the ſhire of 
the ſame name, in England. It ſends two 
members to parliament, and ftands at the 
confluence of the Nen with another rivulet, 
over which are two bridges, Here are four 
churches, of which Allhallows is a hand- 
ſome edifice, beſides ſeyeral public ſtructures, 
as the George inn, built by John Dryden, 
'Eſq ; and given the poor, the county hoſpi- 
tal, &c, Its markets are on Wedneſday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday; that for horſes eſpeci- 
cially, there being ſeven annual fairs here, 
exceeding any in England. Its principal ma- 
nufactures are ſhoes and ftockings, North- 
ampton lies forty-four miles from Cambridge, 
and fixty-fix from London, Here ſeveral par- 
liaments have been held formerly. In this 
neighbourhood is the ancient royal palace of 
Holmby ; but having belonged to the late 
ducheſs of Marlborough, it is now occupied by 
a farmer, 

 NORTHA*'MPTONSHIRE, S. one of 
the counties of England, and in the very 
center of the kingdom, It is bounded on 
the N. by the ſhires of Rutland, Lincoln, 
and Leiceſter, on the E. by thoſe of Hun- 
tington and Bedford, on the S. by Bucking- 
ham and Oxford, and on the W. by War- 
wickſhire. The air here is extremely plea- 
fant and healthy: fo that in it are numerous 
ſeats and parks of the nobility and gentry. 
Its foil is very fruitful for agriculture and 
paſturage; but it is ſcarce of wood and coals. 
It abounds in ſheep, other cattle, &c. The 
country is level, and fo populous, that from 
ſome places there is a view of no leſs than 
thirty ſteeples. Its principal rivers are the 
Nen, Welland, Ouſe, Leam, and Char- 
well. Beſides. two knights for the ſhire, 


this eounty ſends two members to parlia- 
| ment 


. 
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and Saturday. It lies about twenty miles 


nent in the middle of the face, and is the or- 


N Os 


thampton, . and. Brackley, with one for means of a ring fixed to his n 


Higham-Ferrers. | Ae 
NO'RTH-EAST, S. [erde, 'Teut,] 
the point between the North and Eaſt. 

. NO'RTHERLY, Adj. towards the north. 
NORTHERN, Adj. in the north. 
NO'RTHING, S. in Navigation, the dif- 

ference of latitude which a ſhip makes in 

failing towards. the north. 5 

_ NO'RTH-STAR, S. the pole - ſtar, or the 

laſt ſtar in the conſtellation. named the little 


NORTHWARD, Adj. towards the 


north. | | | 
NO'RTHWARD, or NO'RTHWARDS, 
Adv. towards the north. | | 
' NO'RTH+-WEST, the point or chomb in 
the middle between the North and Weſt. 
_ NO/RTH-WIND, S. the wind that blows 
from the north. 3 15 
NO RWꝛICH, S. built from the ruins of 
the Venta Icenorum, now Caſter, à lar 
rich city, and the capital of Norfolk, at t 
confluence of the Winſden and Vare, which 
is navigable to Yarmouth, being about thirty 
"miles, by water. This is the ſee of a biſhop, | 
and a county of itfelf. It is governed by a: 
mayor, &c. who returns two members to par- 
Lament. Here is a very conſiderable woollen 
manufacture, eſpecially in crapes and ſtuffs, firſt 
eſtabliibed by the Flemings in the reiga of 
king Edward III. and afterwards bronght to 
great perfection by the Walloons, who fled 
from the duke of Alya's bloody perſecution 
in the Netherlands, and were ſettled here by 
queen Elizabeth. This city has . ſuffered 
greatly at different times, particularly by the 
famous rebellion of Kett the Tanner under 
king Edward VI. but its damages were re- 
paired in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The 
<ity ſtands on the fide of a hill N. and S. 
To Norwich are brought from Yarmouth! 


- NM OF 
ment each; namely, ſor Peterborough, Nor-|ing to the manner of leading a. bear,/ by 


much influence over aperſon as to make him 
do what you pleaſe. To thruft one's noſe into 
the affairs of another, is to concern ourſelyes 
with the atfairs of others without bein 
invited, or to be officious or a buſy body. fo 
Put one's noſe out of joint, is to deprive us of the 
affections of another. | | 
NO'SEGAY, S. a bunch of flowers. 


NO'SELESS, Adj. without a noſe ; hav- 


ing no ſmell, 

SLE, S. [a diminutive of noſe] the ex- 
tremity of a thing which is hollew. The 
<« noſle of a pair of bellows,” 


NOSO'LOGY, S. [from ev and lee, 


Gr.] a diſcourſe concerning the nature and 
property of diſeaſes, | dk, 


NOSOPOE'TIC, Adj. [from „ese, and = 


j, Or.] producing difeaſes. * The qua- 
6 lities of the air are n0/opoeric.”” Arbutbn. 


NO'STRIL, S. [from nos, 10. and thryl, 


Sax,] the hollow or cavity of the noſe 
through which we breathe, c. 
NO'STRUM, S. [Lat. it is our own] a 


medicine which is not made public, but re- 


mains a ſecret, with reſpect to its ingredi- 
ents, with the inventor, or thoſe only to 
whom he diſcovers it, 

NOT, Adv, [recht, nibt, Sax. niet, Belg. 
niche, Teut.] a particle uſed in denoting de- 
nu! and refuſal: in a negative propoſition it 
is placed in the firſt branch, and anſwered by 
Nor. 


NO'TABLE, Adj. natabilis, Lat. remark- 


able; worthy of notice on account of in- 


duſtry or diligence, 


NO'TABLENESS, the quality of de- 


ſerving notice for diligence and induſtry. 
NO'TABLY, Adv. in a remarkable man- 

ner; in ſuch an induſtrious manner, as de- 

ſerves notice. 2 
NO”TARIAL, Adj. [from notary] taken 


vaſt cargoes of coals, wine, fiſh, oil, and all| by a notary ; belonging to a notary. 


other heavy goods, by means of the river 
Yare. - Norwich gives title of earl to the 
duke of Norfolk, and its ſee contains 1121 
pariſhes in this county and Suffolk, Its 
weekly markets are on Wedneſday, Friday, 


from Yarmouth and the German ocean by 

tand, and 108 from London. 8 
NO'SE, S. [neſe, noſe, noſu, Sax. nos III.] 

that part of a human body which is promi- 


n of ſmelling, and the emunctory of the 
1 The end of any thing which is per- 
forated or hollow. The noſe of a bellows.” 
Scent, or the power of 8 or diſ- 
govering by the ſmell, © We are not of- 


« than his maſter.” Collier.” To lead 


Lat.] a perſon or ſcrivener who takes notes 
of any particulars which concern the pub- 
lic, and frames ſhort draughts of con- 
tracts, obligations, charter-parties, c. A 
notary public, is one who publicly atteſts. 
deeds, in order to make them authentic 
in other nations, and is. principally em- 
ployed by merchants in noting or mak- 
ing a mark on ſuch bills as are refuſed to 


be paid, and in making proteſts on that 


account, 


NOTA'TION, S. [netatio, Lat.] to de- 


ſcribe any thing by figures and letters, In 


Arithmetic, the rule which teaches how to 


deſcribe any number by figures and letters, and 

to declare their value when ſo deſcribed, 
NOTCH, S. ſ{nocchiar Ital.] a nick or 

hollow cut ia any thing, | l 


„ fended with a dog for a better 15 
abr noſe, fignifies to drag by force, allud- 


| 


3 to have ſo 


'NO'TARY, S. [motaire, Fr. notarius, 


To. 
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To NOTCH, v. A. io cut into final! in England, 


hollows. 


token; a notice; heed z reputation, fame, | 


or charafter, Tune, applied to the voice, or 


NOV 
on the aſcent of a rock, cloſe by 
the Trent, which is navigable by barges to it 
*NOTE, 8. (Fr. nota, Lat]. 4 a or from the Humber and Hull; and over this 


river is a large ſtone-bridge of nineteenarches, 


and about # mile long, including the cauſe- 


the margin of a book. A promiſſory note, is 


| witn 


_ vniverſally knows, 


_ groundleſs opipion, & Empty, talkativg, no- 
Glan. 


bad ſenſe. 


inſtrumental muſic. A ſintzle ſound, applied 
to muſic. A ſtate of being obſerved ; a ſhort | 
hint or minute; an abbreviationz a ſhort 
letter; an explanation at the bottom or in 


a writing under a perſon's hand, by which he- 
engages to pay to another, or order, a ſum of | 


e NOTE, V. A. Tote, Lat. noter, Fr.] 
to obſerve; to remark; to take notice of; 
to ſet down; to mention; to charge with a 
ſn ex ay In Traffic, to have a bill 


fon.on whom it is drawn, refuſes to accept or 
pay it. In Muſic, to ſet down the charac- 
ters uſed in muſic to expreſs any tune. 

NO'TE-BOOK, S. a book in which notes 
or memorandums are ſet down. 


' NO'TED, Adv. remarkable; cetebrated ;| 


NO'TER, 8. one who takes notice of 
any thing. 

NO”'THING, S. [nathing, Sax. ] non-en- 
tity ; negation of being; that which has no 


21 NO Tick, S. [miitis, Lat.] a remark 
— by attention and obſervation; heed; re- 

rd; information or intelligence, either 
5 or received. b 

NOTIFICA'TION, 8. [Fr, 7 the aft of 
making known; any thing repreſented by 
marks or ſymbolical characters. 

To NOTIFY, V. A. Lverißer, Fr. notifico, 
Lat.] to make known 3 to give information 
of, or publiſh, 

' NO'TION, S. [Fr. FORTY Lat.) a thought; 
an idea or repreſentation of any thing in the 
mind; a ſentiment, or opinion. 

NO'TIONAL, Adj. imaginary z exiſting 
only in the mind or idea. 

NOTIONA'LITY, 8. an empty, or 


& tionali 


NOTORIETY, s. [notorietf, Fr.] we 


quality of being univerſally known, uſed in a 


NOTO'RIOUS, Adi. [notorie:, Lat. notoire, 
Fr.] publicly known ; evident or apparent; 
generally applied in a bad ſenſe. 

NOTO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a public, evi- 
dent, or open manner, ſo as to N con- 
tempt or infam 


NOTO'RIOUSNESS, s. 8. the rol 


being univerſally or generally kno wn, 


ways; and near it is a caſtle of the ſame name, 
belonging to the duke of Newcaſtle, but 


much riegleCted at preſent. Here king Charles 
I. firſt erected the royal ſtandard in 1642, In 


it count Tallard was confined for ſe ven years, 


after having been taken ptiſoner at the battie 
of Blenheim, The principal manufacture 
here are frame-knitting of ftockings, ſome 


' glaſs and carthen ware, particularly tea-pots 


and cups. As they brew very good ale here, 


477 they make the beſt malt, great quantities 
of which is ſent by land-carriage into the 
d by a notary public, that the per- [neighbouring counties, Hete are three neat 


churches ; the principal of theſe is St, Ma- 
ry. This town has more gentlemen's houſes 
in it than any other of its bigneſs in Great 
Britain, It/ſends two members to parliament, 
has very convenient eellarage in the rocks, 
gives title of Ear} to the Finch family, with 
that of Wincheſſea; and lies 34 miles from 
Lincoln, and 122 from London. Its man. 
kets are on Wedneſday, Friday, and Satur- 
day; 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, a county of 
2 no other thing; no quantity or de- England. It is bounded by Uinedinſhire om 


the E. Leiceſterſnire on the g. E. and S. by 


Derbyſhire on the W. and by Yorkſhire on. 


the N. W. and N. It is forty-three miles 
long, and twenty - four broad. It contains nine 
market- towns, 168 pariſhes, 450 * 
with 95,000 inhabitants; The air is mild 

and healthy, It is at leaſt twe 
rivers, great and ſmall, the principal of whi 

are the Trent and Idle. It lies za the dioceſe 
of Vork, and midland circuit, ſending two. 


| knights of the ſhire, with two Members each 


for Nottingnam, Eaſt Retford, and Newark 
upon Trent. In this 


pleaſant, and a hard bottom for thirty miles 
together, and in fabulous tradition celebrated 
the common ple, as the reſort of 


Robin Hood, and the of ſeveral of his 
loits, . 
N O'TUS, $3 oy the 9 wind. 


c tude made _ * his prohi- 
* 3 proclaim the wonders" _ 


Akhough. ©' Norwithftandin 


'« * him. f. Nevert TR 
ver. /Fhey that honour the law, ---are -. | 


© evithflandiag to know. Hooker. 
NO#VEL, Adj; [novellns, Lat.] new 3 late- 
made or done; unuſual, In Civil Law, 


is the famous 
Sherwood foreſt; the road through which is 


to expoſe to contempt and infamy. 


joined as a ſupplement to the code; a differ- 


NOTTI'NGHAM, a mayor- OR and [ing in forts or manner. 
county of itſelf, the capital of the ſhire of the | NO VEL, S. [nowve!le, Fr. Janingeniousre-- 
Game name, It is ane of the ä lation of an adventure or intrigue; LN 


4; 


NOW 


- NOVELIST, S. an innovato? 3 an aſſer- 
tor of ſomething new; one who writes ME: 
called novels. 

NO'VELTY, S. [ noveaute, Fr.] newheſs; z 
the ſtate of a ming unknown before. 

NOVE'M BER, 8. [Lat. Novembre, Fr.] 
the eleventh month of the year, reckoning 

anuary the firſt; but the ninth, when 
h was accounted the firſt, 

NOVE'NARY, S. [novenarius, Lat.] a 
number or collection conſiſting of nine. 

NOVE'RCAL, Adj. [novercalis, Lat. ]be- | 


coming or like a ſtep- mother. Figuratively, | 


cruel, or wanting the tenderneſs of a natural 
er. 
NOUGHT, S. [nocht, nobt, nowtht, nowit, 
Sax. See Naugbt.] not any thing; nothing. 
To ſet at nought, fignifies to ſlight, diſregard, 


mow or to look. on a thing as of no value or | 


mportance, 

"*NO'VICE, S. [Fr. novitius, Lat.] one not 

acquainted with any thing; a freſh man; ene 
juſt entered into the rudiments or elements of 
any art or ſcience; one who is entered into a 
religious houſe or convent, but has not yet 
taken the vow. ' 
NOvTCIATE, 8. [noviciar, Fr. the ſtate 
of a novice; the time in which the firſt rudi- 
ments of any ſcience are taught; the time 
ſpent in a religious houſe, by way of trial, 
before taking the vow. 

NOUN,  S. Tem, Fr. nomen, Lat.] a word 
by which any thing, quality, or accident is 
expreſſed; or a word which, by mutual er 
ment, is uſed to expreſs any idea. 

To NOU'RISH, V. A. [pronounced nur- 


ri; from nourrir, Fr.] to increaſe the di- 


menſions of any thing, or ſupport by food, 
Figuratively, to ſupport or maintain; to en- 
courage or foment; to train up or educate. 
Neuterly, to increaſe in growth or ſtrength 
by means of food. 
_ NOU'RISHABLE, Adj. capable of afford- 
ing nouriſhment; capable of increaſing the 
growth, or ſupporting ſtrength; capable of 
having its growth or ſtrength ſupported by 
ſocd. x 

NOURISHER, S. the perſon who ſupports 
or maintains; the thing or food which in- 
creaſes growth and ſupports ſtrengtu. 

NOURISHMENT, S. that which is 
given or received in e to promote the 
growth, or ſupport the ſtrength of a. perſon 


or thing; ſupport of ſtrength or growth: | 
eller 3 of being no When | 


ſupply of neceſſaries. 


NOW, Adv. [nv, Sax. Perf, Belg. and | 


old Teut. naub, Goth. J at this time; at the 


preſent time; a little while. ago. When be- N 


ginning ſeveral branches of a ſentence, it im- 
plies the preſent time in the firſt, and an- 
other time in the ſubſequent branches. In 
familiar ſpeech it implies the preſent ſtate of 
things. Now and then, implies, ſome time 


N UM. 

NOW, 4. the preſent moment. 

ö NOW. A DA VS, Adv, in the 8 . 
NO WED, Adj. Crocs, Fr.] tin en 

knotted or wreathed. 


in any place, 


not in any manner or degree. . 
NO*'XIOUS, Adi. {[noxius, Lat.] ware 
deſtructive ; unwholeſome. In Law, guiliy 


„of the law. Bramhall. 

NO'XIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
hurtful, miſchievous, deſtructi ve, 10 un- 
wholeſome. 

NO'XIOUSLY, Adv. burtfully ; ; in doeh 
a manner as to be pernicious and unwhole- 
ſome, 

NO/ZLE, S. [ a diminutive.of no we the 
noſe, ſnout, or end of any thing which is 
hollow. See Noſle. 

To NU'BBLE, V. A. [from knob] to brai fe 
with the fiſt. . - 

NU'BILE, Adj. [Fr. nubllis, Lat.] fit for 
marriage. 

NUCLEUS, S. [Lat.]i in Botany, the ker- 
nel or edible part of a nut, or ſtone fruit; any 
fruit contained within a huſk or ſhell. In A- 
ſtronomy, the body of a comet, by ſome called 
| its head, in contradiſtinction to its tail. The 
central parts of the earth and other planets. In 
Architecture, the middle part of the flooring 
of the ancients, conſiſting of a ſtrong cement, 
over which they laid the pavement, bound 
with mortar. In Surgery, any thing about 
which matter is gathered, and cloſely adheres. 

NUMITY,. S. L Fr, from nudus, 
Lat.] nakedneſs. 

NU'GATORY, Adj, [mpgarorivs,: Lat.] 


3 © to. the nugatory art. Bentley, 

\NU"ISANCE, S. {Fr. pronounced muſance] 
ſomething which i is both pernicious and offen- 
five. In Law, any thing which damages or. 
annoys the neighbourhood. _ 

To NULL, V. A. [nuilus, Lat.] to deprive. 
of force or efficacy To ſet aſide, applied to 
laws. 
NULL, Adi. blk, Lat,] void ; of no- 
force or efficacy. 


meaning. The marks, in cyphered writing, 
which ſtand for nothing, are nulli. 
NULLIBIETY, S. mullibi, Lat.] the fate. 


To NULLIFY, V. A Fi 


render of no farce. or effic acy 
NULLITY, S. [nullite, ] want of foes. 


or efficacy ; want vf exiſtence. 


ing in a great meaſure, and the power of mo- 
tion 3 producing ſuch a chillneſs, as almoſt 
deprives of the power of motion and feeling. 


e e eee Fes a A 


: 
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. NO'WHERT, Adv. [nowber, Sax. ] not | 
NO'WISE, Adv. . and eviiſe, Belg. ] | 


or liable to- puniſhment. *« Noxious in the eye 


trifling ; jofgnificant. Too much addicted 


NULL, S. ſemething that has no power or 


| to make void, or 
NUMB, Adj. cn Heb.] deprived of . | 


I To NUMB, V. A. to deprive, in 2 great. 
| mea 


p 2 „ 
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meaſure, of the power of motion, and the 
ſenſe of feeling, by cold or a blo w-. 

To NUMBER, V. A. [nombrer, Fr. nu- 
mero, Lat.] to count, reckon, or tell how ma- 
ny are contained in any collection or ſum. 

NU/MBER, S. [nombre, Fr. numerus; Lat.] 


that ſpecies of quantity, which anſwers to the 


queſtion : © Hoto many. Any particular col- 
letion of units; many; more than one, Har- 
mony, or proportion calculated by numbers, 
In Poetry, a verſe, In Grammar, the varia- 
tion or termination of a noun, by which it 
ſignifies a ſingle one, or more than one 

NU MBERER, 8. one who counts how 
many ſingle ones or units are contained in any 


collection. 


NU“MBERLESS, Adj. not to be counted; 
not to be expreſſed by numbers. | 
NU'MBNESS, 8. the ſtate of brings ina 
teat meaſure, deprived of the ſenſe ut feel- 
ing, and the power of motion. 
'NU'MERABLE, Adj. [Fr. numerabilis, 
at.] capable of being counted, or expreſſed 
y figures. 5 | 
_ NUMERAL, Adj. [Fr. from numerus, 
Lat.] belonging to, or conſiſting of num- 
A 8 | 
6 NU'MER ALLY, Adv. according to num- 
er. 8 „ | 3 
" NU/MERARY, Adj. [numerus, Lat.] any 
thing belonging to a certain number. 
2 NUMERA ION, S. [Fr. numeratio, Lat.] 
the art of numbering; In Arithmetic, the 


rule which teaches to expreſs any number 
propoſed in figures, and to read any number 


written in figures. | 5 
NU'MERATOR, S. [Lat.] one that reads 


2 


any number, or counts any collection; the 


upper figure in à vulgar fraction, which ſhews 
how many parts the integer is ſuppoſed to be 
divided Into, as expreſſed by the fraction 3 


thus in the fraction 5 the figure 7 is the nu- 


merator. 


NUME RIC AL, Adj. Fnumerus, Lat.] de- 


noting number; belonging to number; the 


ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, but likewiſe 
in number, 346 h 
NUMERICALLY, Adv. with reſpect to 


number. 


———- 


NU/MERIST, S. one thaticonfiders num-! 


bers as having ſome ſecret influence on per- 
ſons or things. : x * 
NUMEROSTTV, 8. [nimerofut, Lat.] 
number; multitude; the ſtate of being nu - 
23 Harmony, or agreeable flow, applied 
to verie, 3 41S $6 2 
NU'MEROUS, . Adj. [numeroſus, Lat.] 
containing or conſiſting of many. 
* NU'MERQUSNESS, S. the quality of 


conſiſting of many. The quality of exciting 


a ſenſation of harmony or melody, applied 
to verie, CE i ee 


1 


* 


— 
NU MMULAR, Adj. [nummularius, Lat. 1 
relating to money. 4 Rh 
NU MSKULL, S. [probably from numb; 
inſenfible, and ſtull] a perſon of flow capaci- 
ty; a dunce, or blockhead. 
NU MSKULLED, Adj. dull; g 


NUN, 8. [nun, Sax. nome, Fr.] a fe- 
male belonging to a religious houſe, and by hey 
vow debarred from any coaverle with the male 
ſex. In Natural Hiſtory, a kind of bird. 

NU'NCIATURE, S. {from nunciatas, of 
nuncio, Lat.] the office of a nuncio, 

NU'NCIO, S. [Ital. ] a meſſenger ; an en- 
voy or ambaſſador from the Pope. 

NU'NCUPATIVE, or NUNCUPA- 
TORY, Adj. [nuncupatif, Fr. nuncupativus, 
Lat.] publicly or ſolemnly declared; pro- 
nounced or expreſſed by words. 

NU'NNERY, S. [from nun] a-houſe for 
the reception of religious females, who by 
vow are obliged to have no commerce with 
men. 

NU'PTIAL, Adj. [Fr. tuptialis, Lat. ] be- 
longing to marriage. | 

NU'PTIALS, S. [it has no fingular; froni 
nuptig, Lat.] marriage. | | 
| "NURSE, S. [noarrifſe, Fr.] a woman who + 
brings up the child of another, or has the care 
of a fick perſon; one that breeds, educates, of 
protects. Rome, the nurſe of judgment. 
Shak, The ſtate of being nurſed. In Compo- 
fition, applied to any thing that fupplies mur- 
ture, food, or aliment. : 

To NURSE, V. A. {razrrir, Fr. or by 
contraction from nouriſp] to bring up the child 
of another perſon; to feed, keep, or main- 
tain ; to take care of a ſick perſon; to pam- 
per, foment, encourage, or cheriſh, 

NU/RSER, 8. one that nurſes or takes 
care of the infant of another, or a fick per- 
ſon ; one that encourages or fomeats, 
NU'RSERY, S. the act or office of bring- 
ing up the child of another, or attending a fick 
perſon ; that which is the object of a nurſe's 
care; a plantation of young trees to be tranſ- 
planted ; the place where young children are 
taken care of, and brought up; the place 
or ſtate where any thing is foſtered or brought 


*NURSLING, S. fa diminutive of amt 
one that is brought up by a nurſe; ; 
NU'RTURE, S. {contraQted from rouri- 
ture, of nourrir, Fr.] food, diet, or any thing 
which ſupports life, or promotes gro hn. 
To NU'RTURE, V. A. to eduente, or 
bring up. Pe” + h £52 7 gn 
_ To NU'STLEE, V. A. [cotrupted 
nurfle | to fondle or cherith.: |, - | | 
NUT, S. ¶bnut, Sax. no, Belg. _— 
nux, Lat.] the fruit of a tree, conſiſting of a 
kernel covered by a hard ſhell; the worm of 
a ſcrew. v, | | 


NU'TBROWN, Adj. brown as, or of the 


NU"'MMARY, Adj. [from-murnus, Lat.] 
relating to money, | | 


4 
| 


colour of, 2 nut kept long. 
. NU'T- 


1 


and the trunk or branches, when cut, pro- 
duce a red liquor like blood. 


ſtance, which incloſes the leernel of a nut. 


: O The fourteenth letter of the alphabet, 
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NV M. 
NU/'TCRACKER, S. an inſtrument uſed 
Im cracking the ſhells of nuts. op 

NU'TGALL, S. the excreſcence of an oak. 

NU”THOOK, S. a ftick with a Hook at 
the end, uſed in pulling down the boughs of 
& tree to gather nuts. 

NU*TMEG, S. [nut and muguet, Fr.] the 
kernel of a large fruit like a peach, ſeparated 
from the mace, which ſurrounds it. It is of 
a roundifh oval figure, of a compact or firm | 
texture, furrowed in its ſurface, .of an agree- 
able ſmell, and aromatic taſte, The mile is 


long and cylindrical, but lefs aromatic than | 


the female, which is thaped like an olive, 


The tree reſembles our pear tree, its leaves 


O-B D 
11,000. In Muſic, the great Oisa nate.of : 
time called a ſemibreve. 

O, Interj. [o, Goth. ] uſed to expreſs either 
wiſhing, exclamation, or a ſenſation of pain. 
Uſed ſubſtantively, for a circle. Within 
ce this wooden O. Shak, 

OAF, S. [written likewiſe auf, ofe, and 
olpb, and is a corruption of alf, alve, Belg. ] 
a changeling; a perſon of weak underſtand- 
ing; a fool. 

OA'FISH, Adj. ſtupid ; filly; of a weak 
underſtanding. 

OA*FISHNESS, S. the quality of. being 
&vpi.'. fooliſh, and of a weak underſtanding, 

OAE, 8. [aac, ac, ac, Sax. eck, Run. ] 


have a fragrant ſmell whether green or dry, | in Botany, the guercus, a maſt bearing tree, 


NU'TRIMENT, S. [nutrimentun, Lat.] 
that which feeds or nouriſhes. 

NUTRIME'NTAL, Adj. having the qua- 
Mties of food; affording nouriſhment, 

NUTRITION, S. Fr. nutritio, Lat.] the 
act or quality of ſupporting ſtrength, and i in- 
creaſing growth. 

NUTRITIOUS, Adj. [vtritus, from ru- 
trio, Lat.] having the quality of ſupporting 
the "ſtrength, or encreafing the growth. 

_ NUTRI TIVE, Adj. [ nutritus, Lat. J hav- 

the power to nouriſh. 
: NU'TRITURE, S. the e 56 nourich- 


Ng. 
NU'T SHELL, S. the had ſhell or ſub- 


NU*T-TREE, S. a tree that bears nuts. 

To NU'ZZLE, V. A. to nurſe or foſter ; 
to go with the noſe down like a hog. * 

- NYMPH, 8. [nympha, Lat. from vw on, | 
Gr. ] in ancient Mythology, a goddeſs of the 
woods, meadows. or waters. Ig Poetry, a 
young lady, generally applied to one that is 
a virgin. 


NY 'MPHAL, Adj. belongings to nymphs. 


| O | I 


7 


and the fourth vowel; is borrowed by 


us from the Saxon, and 3 is written in 
that language, and in the Latin and Greek, 
from whenee it is originally derived in che 
ſame form, When followed by an a ſervile, 
or an a not pronounced, or by an e at the end 
of a word, which is mute likewiſe, it is pro- 
nounced long; otherwiſe it is generally ſhort, 


excepting before {!, as in droll, Which is pro- | 


nounced dle. Among the kick it is uſed at 
the beginning of the name of a family, as a 


character of dignity, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh, 


thoſe houſes from the commohalty. Among 
the ancient Romans it is uſed as a numerical 
letter, fignifying eleven, %“ „„When a. daſh 


Was added at the top, Wy S to 1 


ſo named from xspyg, Gr. to make rough, on 
account of the roughneſs of its bark. Lin- 
næus places it in the 8th ſect. of his 21 


| claſs, The ſpecies are 20. 


OA*K-APPLE, S. a kind of ſpungy ex- 
creicence which giows on an oak. 

OA'KEN, Adj. [ æcen; Sax. | made of dale. 

OA*KEN-PIN, S. an apple, ſo called from 
its hardneſs: it is a laſting fruit, yields ex- 
cellent } Juice, and is like the rr 
in nature, though not in ſorm. 

OA KUM, S. ropes untwiſted, and re- 
duced to hemp, which are made uſe of, when 
dipped i in pitch, to caulk, or ſtop the leaks 
of ſhips. 

OR, S. [are, Six.. aare, Dan. aar, If.] 
a long pole with a broad thin end, by which 


boats and other veſlels are oel. or moved 


along the water. 
To OAR, V. N. to row. Acdively, to 
move by rowing, or by means of oars. 
OA RV, Adj. reſembling an oar. 
OA'T-CAKE, S. [from oats] a cake 


made of the meal of oats. 


OA'TEN, Adj. [from oats and en] made of 
oats, or of the ſtalk of oats. - 

OATH, S. [aith, Goth. ath, Sax.] a ſo- 
lemn affirmation, wherein we apply to Go 
as a witneſs of the truth of what we ſay. In 


f judicial appeals of this nature, an oath con- 


tains like wiſe a clauſe, vhich becomes a curſe, 
in caſe of wilful falſity or perjury, as we beg 
to be ſaved only in pr! n tothe truth of 
our evidence. 

 _ OA”THABLE, Adj. FRO of taking an 
oath... 6 You are not eathable,'" Skat. Not 
in uſe. 

OA'THBREAKING, 8. -perjury, or the 
violation-of an oath. | 

OA'TMEAL, S. , denden 
otmeal] flour made by grinding « oats, In Bo- 
tany, the name of an herb. 

OATS, S. aten, Sax. ue, Ruſſ. 7 a 
kind: of bearged grain, of which a coarſe 
bread is made in ſome countries; and uſed 
likewiſe for- food for horſes; p12 

To OBDU'CE, V. A. lobdaco, Lat.] to 
[raw over as-a covering. 

Pa - QBDU* 


* 2 * 


* 


e 


OBDURACV, S. [from obdurate] a ſtate 
wherein a perſon is moved by no entreaties, 
"intimidated by no threats, but remains im- 
penitently wicked, or barbarouſly hard- 
hearted. ts 

OBDU'RATE, Adj. [obduratus, Lat.] im- 
penitently wicked; immoveably cruel. 

OBDU/'RATELY, Adv. in a ſtubborn, 
inflexible, or impenitent manner. 


.OBDU'R ATENESS, S. the quality of, 


being impenitent, inflexible, or obſtinate, 
OBDU'RATION, S. hardneſs of heart; 

ſtubbornneſs. | | : 
OBE'DIENCE, S. TFr. ebedientia, Lat.] 

the perſormance of the commands of a ſupe- 


rior. | 
" 'OBE'DIENT, Adj. [obediens, Lat.] per- 
forming or complying with the commands of 
a ſuperior. | | 
OBEDIE'NTIAL, Adj. [obediential, Fr.] 
according to the rules of obedience. 
OBE/'DIENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to perform the commands of a ſuperior. 
«QBEI'SANCE, S. [ abaiſance, F 5, a bow, 
applied to a man; a courteſy, applied to a 
-woman, * 
© O'BELISC, or O'BELISK, S. [obeliſcrs, 
Lat. from tc, Gr.] a pyramid very ſlander 
and high, þaving four faces, leſſening gradually 
upwards, fill it terminates in a point, gene- 
rally raiſed -as an ornament in ſome public 
place. In Printing, a mark made in the 
margin of a'book, uſed as a note, and formed 
thus F. | ; | 
| OBERRAT ION, S. [oberratas, of eb- 


erro, Lat.] the act of wandering about. 


OBESE, Adj. [obeſus, Lat.] fat; corpu- 
lent. | | 
 OBE'SENESS, or OBE'SITY, S. [from 
obeſe] too great or exceſſive corpulency. 

To OBE'Y, V. A. [obeir, Fr.] to perform 
the commands of a ſuperior. 

"OBJECT, S. Cobiec, Fr. vbjectum, Lat.] 
that about which any of the ſenſes or mind is 
employed; ſomething apprehended and pre- 
ſented to the mind by the ſenſes or imagina- 
tion; the matter of an art or ſcience, or that 
about which it is employed. The material ob- 
ject, is the thing itſelf which is conſidered : 
thus the human body is the material ebjeft of 
medicine. The formal object, is the manner 
in which it is conſidered: thus the human bo- 
dy, conſidered with a view of healing it, is the 
formal object of medicine, In Grammar, a 
word which is governed by another : thus the 
accuſative is called the cject of a verb tranſi · 

tive. 

-OB'JECT-GLASS, S. the glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope, or a microſcope, which is neareſt the 
thing to be. viewed, and fartheſt from the eye. 

To OB IE CT, V. A. ſ[objefer, Fr. to op- 
poſe; to accuſe with a fault, crime, or ſome- 
thing not conſiſtent with reaſon, 


«QBJE'CTION,''S. [Fr. objec7io, Lat.] the 


* 
„ | 
act of placing any thing in oppoſition; the 
act of oppoſing any argument, or charging 
with a crime; an argument produced in oppoſi- 
tion to ſomething. already aſſerted; a fault 
found. | 3 
- OBJE'CTIVE, Adj. [oljefif, Fr.] be- 
longing to or contained in the object. 05. 
*< jeftive certainty is when the oppoſition is 
eo certainly true in itſelf, and ſubjeFive, when 
we are certain of it.“ Watt,. | 
OBJE'CTIVELY, Adv. in the manner of 
an object; in the ſtate of oppoſition, 
OBJE'CTIVENESS, S. the ſtate of being 
an object. . | 
OBJE'CTOR, S. one who raiſes difficul- 


| ties againſt an opinion or aſſertion. 


OBJURGA'TION, S. [objurgatio, Lat.] 
reproof 5; reproach, | 
OBLA'TE, Adj. [oblatus, Lat.] flatted at 
the poles, applied to a ſpheroid, 7 5 
OBLA'TION, S. [ob/atio, Lat.] any thing 
— red to God as a ſacrifice, or an act of wor- 
ip. ; 
To * ATE, V. A. [obligatus, Lat. 
of obligo, Lat.] to bind by contract, kindneſs, 
or duty. ; „ 
| _ OBLIGA'TION, S. [Fr. ob/igatio, Lat. 
the neceſſity of doing or omitting any action in 
order to be happy; the binding power of any 
oath, ow, duty, or contract; an act which 
binds to ſome performance ; a four which 
binds a man-to gratitude, In-Law, a bond, 
wherein is contained a penalty conditioned 


for the payment of money. 

CBLIGA'TORY, Adj. [obligatoire, Fr.] 
binding, er having the power to enforte the 
performance or omiſſion of ſomething ; co- 
ercive, 


To OBLT GSE, V. A. pronounced Aue; 


obliger, Fr.] to bind, enforce, or compel te 


ſomething ; to render the doing or not doing 
of ſomething neceſſary in order to ſome end; 
to pleaſe, or%Yratify.. © The ſame duties that 
« clige their prince.“ Addiſ. ; 
' OBLIGE'E, S. the perſon bound by 2 
written contract or bond. 
JAR, S. he who binds by any con- 
tract. 
OBLI'GING, Part. and Adj. [pronounced 
obleeging , from obligans, 125. civil; con- 
ferring a favour in ſuch a manner as to ren- 
der the receiver bound to make returns of 
gratitude. | 
OBLFGINGLY, Adv. [pronounced o- 
bleegirgly] in a kind, civil, and engaging 
manner, dv a 
OBLVGINGNESS, S. [pronounced chlee- 
gingneſs] the quality of conterring a favour, 
or doing a kindneſs, fo as to render the re- 
ceiver indebted to make returns of gratituds z + 
_ OBLIQUE, ., Adj. [Fr. abligrus, Lat.] 
3%ntz not in a ſirait line, or perpendicular 
Ldircction; indirect. In Grammar, ayalted 
8 82 1 N to 
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to all the caſes of nouns, excepting the no- 
minative. e ; 
OBLPQUELY, Adv. in an indirect man- 
ner; in a direction which is neither perpen- 
dicular, nor in a ſtrait line; not in the direct 
or literal meaning. = 
OBLYFQUENESS, or OBLI'QUITY, S. 
Tebliquite, Fr.] a deviation from natural recti- 
tude ; a deviation from a perpendieular or a 
Fight line; a deviation from moral rectitude, 
or the rules of morality, _ 
To OBLVTERATE, V. A. [ebliteratus, 
Lat.] to efface or rub out any thing written 
to wear out, deſſroy, oz efface from the me- 


mory. L | 
_ OBLITERA'TION, S. [oblitergtio, Lat.] 
the act of effacing any thing written, or de- 
ſtroying any monumental inſcription, or r&n- 
dering any thing forgoiten, or not to be 
traced by the memory. ee 

OBLIVION, S. [oblivio, Lat.] the ſtate 
of the mind wherein it is unable to reviye the 
traces or ideas of things once ſeen; forgetful- 
neſs, An act of ablivion, is an act wherein a 


. 


general pardon is proclaimed for offences a- . 
“ funeral train.“ Milt. Agoniſt. 


gainſt a ſtate. 
OBLYVIOUS, Adj. [:blivicſus, Lat.] cau- 
wy Rehatainek: 9 
BLO'NG, Adj. [Fr. oblongus, Lat.] lon- 
er than broad. - NONE 
 OBLO'NGNESS, S. the quality or ſtate 
of beinz briader than long. 

O'BLOQUY, S. fobkquer, Lat.] cenſo- 
rious' ſpeech ;. language by which any perſon 
or thing is repreſented to its diſadvantage ; 
MNander ; the cauſe of reproach. 1 829 

OBNO'/XIOUS, Adj. [ohnoxius, Lat. ] ſub- 
ject; liable to be puniſhed ; liable to be ex- 
poſed. 
OBNO'XIOUSNESS, S. the quality or 
ſtate of being ſubject, or being liable to py- 
niſhment. | g 
_*OBNO'XIOUSLY, Adv. in a ſtate of ſub- 
jection, or in the ſtate of one liable to puniſh- 
ment. 

To QOBNU'BILATE, V. A. [chrudulatum, 
Lat.] te cloud; to make obſcure. | 

OBSCE'NE, Adj. [Fr. obſcænus, Lat.] 
immedeſt; ſmutty; raiſing unchaſce ideas; 
offenſive or diſguſting; inautpicious ; unlucky, 
Birds obſcene take flight,” Dryd. _ 

OBSCENELY, Adv. jn an immodeſt, 
unchaſte, or ſmutty manner. . 

OBSCENENESS, or OBSCENITY, S. 
ſobſcenite, Fr.] impurity or immodeſty in 
thought, word, or deed. BR er hs 
 OBSCURA'TION, S. [obſcuratio, Lat.] 
the act of darkening, or depriving of light; 
the ſtate of being depri ved of light. b 

OBSCU RE, Adj. [obſcur, Fr. obſcurus, 
Lat.] dark; gloomy. Not eafily to be under- 
ſtood; perplexed or difficult, applied to wri- 
tings, Not noted or famous. He is an ob- 


ve fenre perſon.” Arterbury. 


{ 


| 
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| abſeyr 


darken; to make leſs viſible. Figurativel) F 
to render leſs eaſy to be underſtood, applied 16 


applied to rank. 
| OBSCU'RELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner ag 
to ſhew want or privation of light; in a dark 


private manner; in a ſtation neither conſpi- 
cuous or famous, 


neſs, or that wherein is a privation of light; 
s ; a ſtate wherein a perſon lives unob- 
erved, or unknown. 
applied to words. 
OBSE'CRATION, S. [obſecratio, Lat.] in- 
treaty, or ſupplication. f 75 
O'BSEQUIES, S. [obſeques, Fr. from ob- 
ſeguium, Lat.] the funeral or burial rites per- 
formed by way of reſpect to a perſon at his 
interment, Milton and Craſhaw uſe it in 
the ſingular, which Johnſon ſuppoſes more 


is againſt them, “ With ſilent obſeguy, and 


OBSE/QUIOYS, Adj. [from obſequium, 
Lat.] obedient ; complaiſant e to pleaſe 
or gratify. . | 
OBSE'QUIOUSNESS, S. paflive obedi- 
ence, or compliance with the humours and 
wiſhes of another, in order to gain his eſteem, 
Lat.] remarkable; deſerving notice. 
OBSERVANCE, S. [Fr.] reſpect; reli- 
gious or ceremonial reverence; the practice 
of any duty or command; a law or rule for 
practice or conduct; careful obedience; at- 
tention ; regard. | | 
attentive ; careful; watchful ; obedient ; re- 
ſpectſully attentive ; ſubmiſſive, 
OBSERVA!TION, S. [Fr. obſermatio, 
Lat.] the act of taking notice of things and 


mark; an animadverſion ; a notion gained by 

confidering perſons or things, In Sea Lan- 

guage, the act of taking the ſun or any ftar's 

men attitude, to find the latitude of a 
ace, 

OBSERVA*TOR, S. [obſervateur, Fr.] 
one that conſiders a thing attentively, or 
makes remarks on any occurrence ; one that 
_— obſervations concerning the heavenly 
bodies. W 


ing the heavenly bodies. | ; 

o OBSE'RVE, V. A. 1 Fr. ob- 
ſervo, Lat.] to watch; to look at; to re- 
gard or conſider with attention; to perceive 
by attention; to regard; to keep religiouſly. 
Neuterly, to apply the mind or eye with great 
attention; to be attentive, 8 


the mind. To deprive of beauty or dignity, | 


or gloomy manner; out of ſight; in a mean, 


OBSCU'RENESS, or OBSOU'RITY, S. 
eg Fr. obſcuritas, Lat. ] a ſtate of dark- 
8 


Darkneſs of meaning, 


propfr, though the whole body of authors 


OBSERVABLE, Adj. [from obſerve, 


OBSE/RVANT, Part. i, Lat.] 


per ſons, and drawing inferences thereby; are- 


OBSERVA'TORY, S. a place built for 
making aſtronomical obſeryations, or obſerv- 
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 PBSE'RVER, 8. one who, looks vigi- 


Jantly or attentively at perſons, or things ; | ſtop 


one that remarks, looks on, or beholds; one 
who practiſes any rite, cuſtom, or law. 
""OBSERVINGLY, Adv. with attention, 


@ 


heed, or care. 
"" OBSE-SSION, S. [eo 
befieging, In Divinity, the brit attack of Sa- 


tan, antecedent to poſſeſſion. 


OBSOSLE'TE, Adj, [obfaletus, Lat. ] not 
in uſe; worn out; unſaſhionable. 


_ OBSOLE'TENESS, 8. the quality of be- 


ing no longer uſed, or of being out of | | 
i procured. 2 


faſhion, 8 
OB'ST ACLE, S8. [Fr. obftaculum, Lat.] 


ſomething which oppoſes the exertion of any 


ower, either of body or mind. by 

P" OBSTETRIC, Adj. Lair, Lat.] be- 

longing to a midwife, 

' - OBSTETRICA'TION, S. performing the 

part of a midwife. + | 

* OB'STINACY, S. [obftinatian, Fr. obi ina- 

tio, Lat.] the act of refuſing to act or aſſent, 

notwithſtanding the moſt reafonable and co- 

gent motives. 
OB'STINATE, Adj. [ofinatrs, Lat.] re- 


ſolved. | | 
OB'STINATELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as to remain culpably fixed or reſolute; 


in ſuch a manner as to be inflexibly reſo- 
VV 
OB; TIN ATEN ESS, S. the quality or 
ſtate of 10 immoveably fixed in opinion, or 
inflexibly reſolved either to omit or commit 


any action, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to the contrary. 


 OBSTIPA'TION, S. [o/tipo, Lat.] the 
act of ſtopping up any paſſage. 5 
OBSTREPEROUS, Adj. [obftreper us, 
Lat.] making a loud noiſe from a turbulent 
or obſtinate diſpoſition. | 
OBSTRE'PEROUSLY, Adv. in a noiſy 
or clamorous manner. 


 OBSTRE'/PEROUSNESS, S. loudnef, 


_ occaſioned by clamour, obſtinacy, or turbu- 


lence. 

To OBSTRU'CT, V. A. [obftrufins, from 
6þ/truo, Lat.] to block up any paſſage, Figu- 
ratively, to hinder, bar, or be in the way of; 
to oppoſe, or retard by oppoſing. _ 

_ OBSTRU'CTION, S. [obftrufio, Lat.] 
any hindrance, difficulty, obſtacle, or impedi- 
ment, which hinders the action of any body, 
or the exertion.of the powers and faculties of 
the body or the ſoul, In Medicine, the ſtop- 
page, or blocking up any canal or paſlage in 
the human body, ſo as to preyent the flow- 
ing of any fluid through it. 

OBSTRU'CTIVE, Adj. [obfrudif, Fr.] 
cauſing hindrance or impediment, | 
 OBSTRU'CTIVE, S. any thing which 
hinders or impedes, & ; | 


2, Lat.] the act of | 


# 


0B 
OB'STRUENT, Part. felgen Lat.] 


ſtopping or blocking up any paſſage. 
' OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE, Adj. ebſlupefactus, 
from obſtupefacio, 1 ſtupifying; or ab- 
ſtructing the vigour of the mind. The 
force of it is 0 9 Aber. 
To OBTA'IN, V. A. Fobtenir, Fr. qbri- 
neo, Lat.] to gain, acquire, or procure by 
means of labour and diligence ; to acquire 
by means of favours or entreaty. Nevterly, 
to continue in uſe; to be eſtabliſhed ;; to 
prevail or ſucceed. VV 


OBTAINABLE, Adj. capable of being 


5 1 


' OBTA'INER, S. one that acquires any 
thing by labour, conceſſion, or by means of 
his own entreaties, and the kindneſs of an- 
1 1h AT oP. ere 97. 204 
| To OBTE'ND,. V. A. { obtendo, Lat] to 
oppoſe; to hold out in oppoſition ; to pre- 
tend; to make uſe of reaſon as a pretext; ta 
impute to as the cauſe. Obrending beay'n ' 
of for whate'er ills befal.“ Did. Seldom: 
To OBTE'ST, V. A. [obtefler, Lat.] to 
beſeech or implore. © Obteß bis mercy.” 


fuſing to act or aſſent; immoyeably re- Dryd. 


 Dryd. | 
| * OBTESTA'TION, S. [ob:efatia, Lat.] 
the act of beſeeching or imploring. | 
OBTRECTA/TION, S. [obtrefarus,Lat.] 
the act of robbing a perſon of his character 
or reputation, by the imputatioh of falſe 
crimes ; ſlander. 7 
To GBTRU DE, v. A. [obtruds, Lat. ] to 
force into any ſtate by violence or impoſture; 
to force by frequent importunity. | 
\ OBTRU'DER, S. a perſon that endea- 
vours to make any thing paſs for what it 
is not, by impoſture and impartunity. * The 
% obtruders of falſe ones. Boyle. | A 
| OBTRU'SION, S. [obtruſus, Lat.] the 
act of forcing into any ſtate by violence ar 
i1apoture,. 5 7 5 
OBTRU-sIVE, Adj. inclined to force 
one's ſelf, or any thing elle, upon another. 
* Not obvious, not cbtruſtve, but retired,” 
Par. Loft. 
To GBTUND, V. A. [obtundo, Lat.] tg 
blunt, dull, quell, or deaden, | 
OBTURA'TION, S. [obturatur, Lat. j the 
act of ſtopping up any paſſage or aperture, by. 
ſmearing ſomething over it. | 
OBTUSA/NGULAR, Adj. iow obruſus 
and angulus, Lat.] having obtuſe angles, or 
angles larger than right one, | 
OBTUSE, Adj.. [obtzſus, Lat.] not point- 
ed or ſharp ; blunt. Figuratively, dull, ftupi- 
fied ; not quick. Thy ſenſes then obtuſe.”* 
Par. 147 Scarcely perceptible; confuſed. 
An tuſe found.” | 
OBTU'SELY, Adv. without an edge or 
point; in a dull, ſtupid, and almoſt inſegkble 
n | 


— 
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*OBTVU'SION, S. the act of dulling or 
blunting; the ſtate of being made ſtupid, or 

n a great meafure deprived of ſenſation. 
, Obrufion of the ſenſes.” Harvey, 

To OBVE'R'T, V. A. [obverro. Lat.] to 
turn towards. © If its baſe be abwerted to- 
< ;wards ds.“ Watts, | 

To O'BVIATE, V. A. [obviatum, Lat. 
Abvier, Fr.] to go to meet; to meet in the 
way; to prevent; to ſet aſide, | 

'O'BVIOUS, Adj. [obvius, Lat.] meeting 


any thing; oppoſed. in front to any thing. | 


Siguratively, open; expoſed. | © Obvious to 


. *« diſpute.” Par. Loft. Eaſily diſcovered, -or | 


ain, applied to ſentiments. | 

© O'BVIOUSELY, Adv. without much 
Kudy or thought; at firſt fight; evidently ; 
plainly. | f 

.* -O'BVIOUSNESS, S. the ſtate or quality 
of being evident, apparent, or eaſily diſco- 
wered and underſtood by the mind. 

To OBU'MBRATE, V. A. [chumbratum, 


Lat.] to ſhade, cloud, or render any thing | 


leis viſible, 

OCCA'SION, S. [Fr. occofo, Lat.] an, 
Incident, or thing which ſeems neither done 
or happening by deſign; an unforeſeen op- 

gertunity;z an accidental cauſe; a proper 
time or reaſon for doing any thing; a casual 
or unforeſeen need or exigence, 

To OCCA'SION, V. A. ſoccafjency, Fr.] 
td cauſe without deſign; to cauſe or produce; 
to influence or induce. ** Occaſions men to 
© make ſeveral combinations.” Locke, 

OCCA'SIONAL, Adj. [occafionel, Fr.] ca- 
ſual; incidental;* not made deſignedly or. on 
purpoſe; producing without deſign; produced 
dy occaſion, particular circumſtance, or by 
incidental exigence. 7 5 

_ OCCA'SIONALLY, Adv. caſually, or on 
account of ſome preſent or unforeſeen emer- 
gency; incidentally, 5 5 


— 


ces by defign or accident. 

OCCECA'TION, S. eceæcatio, Lat.] the 
act of blinding, or making blind. 

Oc CEN T, S. Loccidens, Lat.] the weſt. 
« His bright - paſſage to the occident. Shak. 
Not in uſe. 

-OCCIDE'NTAL, Adj. [occidentalis, Lat.] 
weſtern. OO ; 

OCCIDUQUS, Adj. [cceiduus, Lat.] 
weſtern. 
"OCCIPITAL, Adj. [occipitalis, Lat.] 
placed in the hinder part of the head. 

OCCI'PUT, S. [Lat.] the hinder part of 
the head. | | 

To OCCLUDE, V. A. [occludo, Lat.] to 
ſhut up. Occluding the pores. Brown. 
Not in uſe. „ : 
 OCCLVU'SE, Adj. ſoccluſus, Lat.] ſhut 
p; cloſed. „ Pura ; 
OCCU'LT, Adj. [occulte, Fr, occultut, 


Lat.] ſecret ; hidden; unknown; undiſco- 
verable, : ; et To 
8 S. Coccultat io, Lat.] 
in Aſtronomy, the hiding, or time of hiding 
a ſtar from our ſight, when eclipſed by inter- 
poſition of the body of the moon, or ſome 
other planet betwken it and us. 7 
OCCU'LTNESS; S. the ſtate of being ſe - 
cret, hid, or not diſcoverable. 5 
OC'CUPANCY, S. [occupang, Lat.] the 
act of taking 7. 8. . | 775 
OCCUPANT, S8. [occupans, Lat.] one 
that takes poſiefſion, 5 
To DC'CUPATE, V. A. [occupatum, Lat. 


from occupo, Lat.] to poſſeſs, hold, or take 


up. 9 
OCCUPA'TION, S. [Fr. occupatio, Lat.] 


the act of taking poſſeſſion; an employment, 
buſineſs, trade, or calling. ; 
. OCCUPT'ER, S. [from occupy]. a poſſeſ- 


lows any employment. | 
To OCCUPY, V. A. [oecuper, Fr, oc- 
cupo, Lat.] to poſſeſs, keep, or take up; to 
employ or buſy ; to follow as a trade or buſi- 
neſs, to nſe, employ, or expend. All 
ce the gold occupied in the work.” Exod. 
Xxxviii, Neuterly, to practiſe or follow any 
| buſineſs. a : . 
To OCCU'R, V. N. [occur ro, Lat.] to 
preſent to the memory or underſtanding; to 
appear in different places; to meet, claſh, or 
ſtrike againſt, 8 2 ä 
or common event; the ſtate of being often 
preſenter to the mind, or happening often. 


Oc CURRENT, S. [occurrent, Fr. oc- 


currem, Lat.] any event or thing that hap- 


pens. EY 
' OCCU'RSION, S. [recurſur, Lat.] a 
claſh or blow, occafroned by the meeting of 


ſtwo bodies together. 
OCCA'SIONER, S. one that cauſes or | 


O*CEAN, S. [Fr. oceanus, Lat. wxsarc, 
Gr. ] the,vaſt. collection of ſalt and navigable 
water which encompaſſes the whole globe of 
the earth; its ſurface, according to Dr.Keil's 
computation, is. 85,490, 506 ſquare miles, and 


ſuppoſing its depth at a medium to be one- 


fourth of a mile, its whole quantity of water' 
muſt be 27,372,626 and a half cubic miles. 
Any boundleſs or immenſe expanſe or idea, 
* The boundleſs oceans of eternity.“ Locke. 

O'CEAN, Adj. belonging to the main ſea, 
Wr the ocean ſtream. Par. Let. Seldom 
u ed. | 


earth that has a rough and naturally duſty ſur- 
face, ſlightly cohering, compoſed of fine ſoft 
clayey particles, readily diffuſed in water, 
and of different colours, ; 
O'CHREOUS, Adj, conſiſting of ochre, ' 
O*CHREY,. Adj. abounding in ochre ; 
having the qualities of ochre, - 05 
92 


\ 


ſor ; one that takes poſſeſſion; one who fol- 


OCCURRENCE, S. [Fr.] an incident | 


O' HRE, S. [ochre, ocre, Fr. @xoe, Gr. J : 


LY 


am i YT ws 
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degrees diſtant from each other. 


Dr 


in order from January. 


tus, Lat.] depending on the eye; known or 
diſcovered by the eye. 


circular delineations, and in the middle a 


| Ruff, edne, Selav, udda, Swed.] not even; 


* 


O D. D 


OCTAGON S. [from ox7w and 
Gr. ] in Geometry, a figure conſiſting of eight 
ſides and angles. | 
© OCTAGONAL, Adj, having eight angles. 
- OCTA'NGULAR, Adj. [from oc, and 
angulus, Lat.] having eight angles. 

OCTA'NGULARNESS, S. the quality 
of having eight angles. 
" O'TTANT, or O'CTILE, Adj, Joo, 
Lat.] in Aſtrology, applied to a planet in ſuch 


appoſition, with reſpeck to another, that their 


places are only one eighth of a circle, or 48 


OCTA'VE, S. [ofavus, Eat.] the eighth 
day after ſome particular feſfival: according 
ro Ainſworth, eight days together after a fe- 
ſtival. In Muſic, an 8 or harmonical 
interval conſiſting of eight tones or degrees 
of ſounds. | | 

OCTA'VO, S. [Lat.] applied to a book, 
whoſe leaves are one eighth of a ſheet of 

er. | 
FP OETE/NNIAL, Adj. [from os, and an- 
nus, Lat.] happening every eighth year; laſt- 
ing eight years. | | 

OCTO'BER,'S: [Lat.] the tenth month 


O*CTONARY, Adj. [ofonarius, Lat.] 

conſiſting of eight; belonging to the number 
eight. 
DCTONO/CULAR, Adj. ¶ from octu, and 
oculus, Lat.] having eight eyes © Spiders, 
for the moſt part, are of nocular,”* Derb . 
' OCTOPE'TALOUS, Adj. [from aj, and 
7iexy, Gr.] having eight flower leaves. 

O*CTOSTYLE, 8 [from en and gyn, 
Gr.] the face of a building having eight co- 
lumns. | 
3 Adj. Jectuplus, Lat.] eight 

old. 

O*CULAR, Adj. [oculaire, Fr. from ocu- 


O'CULARLY, Adv. in ſucha manner as 
to be viſible to the eye; by means of the fight, 
 O'CULATE, Adj. [oculatus, Lat.] having 
eyes; knowing or perceiving by the eye. 
O'CULIST, S. [eculzs, 12. one who pro- 
feſſes to cure the diſorders of the eye. 
O'CULUS. BTI, S. [Lat.] among mo- 


dern jewellers, an accidental variety of the 


agate kind, having a grey horny ground, with 


ſpeck: or ſpot, reſembling the-ſight of the eye, 
whence it derives its name. 13 
ODD; Adj. Cod, odid, Brit. rare; adene, 


12 | unaccountable manner; in ſuch a manner 28 


not to be divided into an even number, * 
O'DDNESS, 8. [See Oddly] the ſtate of 
being uneven, or not to be divided into ever 
parts or numbers; the quality of being fin- 
gular, peculiar, frange, or uncouth, 
ODDS, S. the exceſs of two compared with 
each other; a ſtate wherein there are more 
chances againft than for a thing; a quarrel, 
debate, diſpute, or difference” | 
ODE, S. [wdn, Gr.] a lyric poem, writter 
to be ſung to muſic ; the lefler kind is charac- | 
Le by its ſweetneſs. and eaſe; and the 
greater by the ſubllmity of its ſentiments, the, 
elevation of its raptures, and the quickneſs 
of its tranſitions. | 
O'DIOUS, Adj. [odicux, Fr, edioſus, Lat. K 
ING hatred ; expoſed to hate *, cauſing 
ate. 

_ O'DIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to cauſe hate, | 
O/DIOUSNESS, S. the quality which ren- 
ders a perſon or thing the object of hatred ; 
the ſtate of being hated, | 
O'DIUM, S. [Lat.] the quality of render- 
ing 2 perſon cuſpable, or expoling to hate. 
5 threw the odium of the fact on me. 
Dog ATE, Adj. [odoratus, Lat. I ent- 
ed, or affecting the organ of ſmelling. 
ODORYVFEROVUS, Adj. fodoriferus, Lat.] 
affecting the organ of 1 : uſually ap- 
plied to things that produce a ſweer ſcent, 
ODOR1IFEROUSNESS, 8. the quality of 
exciting a ſweet ſcent ; fragrance,  _' 
O'DOROVUS, Adj. [odorus, Lat.] affect - 
ing the ſmell with a ſweet ſcent; fi — 
ODOUR, S. ſodeur, Fr. odor, , Lat.] a 
ſcent or ſmell, whether good or bad; but moſt 
properly applied to a ſweet one. i . 
OE, a dipthong borrowed from the Greeles, 
pronounced like an e, but not properly belong- 
ing to our language. ir 8 
,. OECONO'MICS, S. [pronounced ecrons- 
mics 3 aconomique, Er. from on, Gr. ] 
'the management of houſehold affai \ 
OECONO'MIST, S. | zconomus, Lat. c- 
veces; Gr. ] one who manages a family; one 
who condudtts his affairs with prudence and 
diſcretion, | | 
OECONO*MY, S. [&conomie, Fr. æcono- 
mia, Lat.] the act of prudently managing a 
family or houſe ; thriftineſs; good huſbandry. 
 OECUME'NICAL, Adj. ¶ from $ixuuper; 
Gr.] general; reſpecting or including the 
whole habitable worle. | 
' © OEDEMA, S. [from ciF#npua, Gr. ] a ſwel- 


ur- not to be meaſured hy any even number; not] ling, confined by ſurgeons, ts a white, ſoft, 
or to be divided into even numbers: ſomething f inſenſible tumor, proceeding from cold and 
er, 5 more; ſomething exceeding a round num- aqueous humors, ſuch as thoſe that happen to 
Ef her, or the number mentioned; particular: perſons in a droply. he HIS. 
„„ fſtrange; not minded; whimſical ; ſantaſti-“C OEDEMATIC, or OEDE'MATOUS, 


ez cal; uncommon, 2 85 | | l 
| "OVDLY, Ad.. in a frange, Sngular, or glofe, ini Welling, 


Adj. of the nature of an oedema, or white, 
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 OENLLAD, S. oel lade, F r.] a glance; 
a wink or token given by the eye. She 
gave eiliads,”” Shak. | 
O'ER, contracted in poetry for sver. _ 
OESO'PHAGUS, S. [pronounced eſopha- 
$3 from woe, and $434, Or.] in Anatomy, 
the gullet, or membranous pipe or paſlage, 
whereby our food is conveyed from the mouth 
to the Foaach, 1 
O, Prep, [ Sax. af, Belg. ab, Lat. amo, 
Gr.] a particle uſed to expreſs the genitive in 
Engliſh, and expreſſes property. From Cor- 
« cyra, of x - Shak. Relating to; con- 
& All have this ſenſe of war.” 
Smallridge. Among. © Any clergyman of my 
© own acquaintance,” Sqft. According to. 
4 They do of right belong to you.“ Tillorſ. 
Uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, it implies 
power, ability, choice, or willingneſs. 0 
ie himſelf is none: but that infinite.“ Dryd, 
Applied to families, being born of; extraction. 
<« A man of an ancient family.”  Clarend. 
Sometimes it ſignifies the matter of which any 
thing is made. The chariot was all of ce- 
4 Jar.” When put before an indefinite ex- 
preſſion of time, it gives an adverbial ſignifi- 
cation. Of late.” i. e. lately. In almoſt all 
theſe ſenſes it ſeems. to have been borrowed 


from, or uſed in imitation of, the Latin pre- 


fitions, 4, ab, abs, ex, and de. 1 285 
"OFF , Adv. 25 Belg.] Johnſon obſerves, 


chat the chief nie of this word is to conjoin it 


with the verbs, come, fy, and tate, and that 


it is generally oppoſed to on, and ſignifies mo- 


tion, or the action of moving a thing from its 
placés. When applied to meaſure, it Ggnifies 
Shak: &* Scarcely of a mile. Shak. In 

ainting or Statuary, projection or relief. Af- 
ter po, it implies vaniſhing, abſence, ordepar- 
ture. Ablolutely, it Far ment, 
defeat or interruption; as, Thea 


ir is . 
When oppoſed to on, it implies in ob 


favour. When applied to any action, it im- 


plies change, alteration, or diverſion. Of 


band, fignifies without ſtudy or premedita- 
tion. 3 
OFF, Interj. an expreſſion of abhorrence, 
or command to depart or go to a diſtance, 
« Of! or I fly for ever from thy fight.” 
OFF, Prep. ſupported by or making uſe of; 
oppoſed to on or . At a diftance, applied 
to place. | 38 > 
OFF*AL, S. [i, Lat. Skinner derives it 
waſte meat, or that which 
3s not eaten at table; carrion, or coarſe fleſh, / 


| 1 refuſe, or that Which is of no 


value, and would otherwiſe be thrown away; 
any thing of no value. PE | 

OFFE'NCE, 8. [offenſum, Lat.] any 
thing which may cauſe diſguſt on account 
of being contrary to law, or the inclination 


at may injure o 


„„ 

OFFENGEFUL, Adi. caſing difpless 
ſure ; injutious, or contrary to law. 

OFFE'NCELESS, Adj; without doing in- 


Jury or doing any thing that may cauſe diſ- 


To OFFEND, V. A. [ofnde, Lat.] t6 
cauſe aifbleafure; to do ef (ep 5 Jas 
to a perſon's . inclinations; to commit any 
thing that may occaſion anger, diſpleaſure, _ 
or be contrary to law. Neuterly, to tranſ- 
greſs any law; to provoke anger ; to be 
guilty of a tranſgreſſion or violation of any 


f 


rule. 3 
OFFEN DER, S. one who has done any 
thing contrary to a law, or has diſp calc? 
ahother, . 5 
OFFE/NDRESS, S. à woman that does 
any thing contrary to law, or. what may if. 
pleaſe or doing aonther- et = 
'OFFE/NSIVE, Adj. 6 from offey- 
ſus, Lat.] cauſing anger, diſpleaſure, or pain. 
Fit for aſſailing, oppoſed to defenſive, and ap- 
plied to arms. | 3 | 
OFFE'NSIVELY, Adv. in ſach a manner 
as to diſpleaſe, cauſe uneaſineſs, or hatred ; 
or to ſeem like an attack, oppoſed to defen- 
IFFE/NSIVENESS, S. the quality of 
cauſing difſpleafure, uneaſineſs, injury, or 
diſguſt. 5 ; _ 


2 V. A. [offire, Lat, fir, 


pleaſure. 


Fr. ] to preſent to a perſon; to hold fo as a 
perſon may receive. To ſacrifice, when ap- 
plied to the Deity. To bid, applied to price 
or value. To attempt; to propoſe, Neu- 
terly, to be preſent, or to preſent itſelf ; ts 
mike an attempt. 

O'FFER, S. [re, Fr.] the act of propo- 
ſing an advantage to another; a propoſal 
made to another for his choice or accept- 
ance ; the price bid for any commodity. at a 
ſale or marlcet; an attempt or endeavour. 

OFFER ER, S. one who makes a propoſal ; 
one who ſacrifices, applied to the rites uſed 
in worſhip, _ 1 1 

OFFERING, S. any thing ſacrificed on a 
religious account. . 

FFE'RTORY, 8. [offertoire, Fr.] the 
thing offered; the act of offering; the place 
where alms are offered in a church. 1 
OFFICE, S. [Fr. offcium, Lat.] any pub lie 
charge or employment; the peculiar end for 
which any thing is made or deſigned; an act 
of benevolence or good-will, proffered by a 
perſon of his own accord; an 400 of worlhap ; 
a room in a houſe appropriated to eb BY 
buſineſs; a place — buſiheſs is tranſ- 
acted; from 9 255 PFF 
0 FrickR, 8. a man employed by the 
public; a commander in an army; one who 
has the power of apprehending. criminals, and 
arreſting debtors, . 
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O'FFICERED, Adj, ſupplied with com- 
\manders, | | 
OF F 1. 


4 


Srr xxl v of to Giſcharge any 
of te, 7 Applied of worſhip 3 
to perform an office for 


vut being invited or welcome forward, in a 


Frnerated, children; 3 deſcendants; a pro- 


& -mother by fide or ftolen glan 


a fat, Aachens, thin, and inflammable j juice 


dr Giſtillation. 
.progghin to, or reſembling that 


And other combo es, 


. 
J conducive; pex- 
van p e d 


I OFFICIAL, 8. 4 perſon <omimiſiona to 


i 1 * l or. pot 6f a1 an 


OM E 


To ot, V. A. to ſmear with oil. 

OVLYPAL LM, S. a tree. 

1 To OINT, V. A. eint, Fr.] to anoint; 

to fear with ſomething grealy, 

« QUNTMENT, S. à medicine, made of 
nctuou ori P's, v, or 9255 ſubſtances. 


rs Adi. 1 = Sax] 0 in 
ace or beyond the middle age of life. Of 
ng continuance, oppoſed to new. Ancient, 


LA 1 555 Lat.] among n ee ee 


25 e 2 1 
9 8 122 Fr. de- 
. —4 or acts of Kind- 


ſenſe. Aſſiſting or inter- 
. Eu with the affairs of another, with- 


bad ſen 


, oppoſed to laſt. Long practiſed, habituate 
to, ur N In familiar or burleſque lan- 
guage, more than enough; a frequent repetition 
of the ſame thing. He would have old turn- 


* ing the key.” Shak. Cf * Ggaifies long 


280 of in times lon 
OLDF A/SHIONED, Adj. made in a form 


OFFICIOVALY, dv. in ſuch a manner at preſent laid aſide, or not uſed. 


as to be too fond of a ing 2 on, or in- 
termeddling py affairs, without being aſked 
or welcome, Kindly, or with unaſked Kind- 
neſs, in a good ſenſe. © Let thy goats officiouſly | 0 
* be.nurſt.”* Dryd. 
OFFIC CIOUSNESS, S. too great a readi 

nefs to afſiſt or oblige another, commonly uſed 
in a bad ſenſe. . Service, in a good ſenſe. 


OFFING, S. the act of ſteering to a diſ- | 


tance from =, 


FSET, S. a ſprout or ſhoot of a plagt. | | 


FF-SCOURIN G, 8. a part rubbed off in 
__ or ſcouring; refufe. 
SPRING, S. the thing propagated or 


duction of any kind. 


FR „ Adv. [Sax.] frequently; ſeveral| 


OFTEN, Adj. in the com ee often- 


| 2 in the ela, ofteneft many times; 


fre Ye. 

rm TVYMES, Adv. many times; more 
than once or twice; quent] 

__ OF'TIMES, Adv. 

OGE-E, or O'GTVE, S. in Architecture, 
a moulding, conliſting of a round and a hol- 
tow, almott in the form of an 8. 

To OGLE, V. A. [ogb, Belg. ] to view. 
with fide or ſtolen glances, in order to eſcape 
notice, | 
O'GLER,S. | [rogebler, Belg. LIN (he iow 


_ OA, Interj, an exclamation made uſe of to, 
expreſs ſorrow, pain or ſarprize, 
i "OIL, 2. 41, ele, Sax. biule, Fr. oleum, Lat.] 
drawn from ſeveral bodies, either by expreflian 
.OVLINESS, 8. tools; the 7 ap- 
VL-MAN, S. one who trades in oils; 
eek Er. 
OlT.stHor, 8. a ſhop here e 
OI Lx. Adj. ſat; gr 


ny Cone; ; Frequently. 3 


.O/LDNESS, 8. the quality of having lived 
or continued a great number of years; the 
2 of being impaited by age, or length 


of ti 
| OLEA'GINOUS, Adj, [oleaginenx, Fr.] 


oil 

LEA 'G1NousNEsS, 8. the quality or 
Rate of being oily. 

OLEANPER, S. the plant roſebay. 

OLEA'STER, S. [Lat. the wild olive. 

OLEO'SE, Adj. [oleoſus, Lat. } oily, , 

OLFA'CT RY, Aj. [olfaoire, Fr:] 
having the ſenſe of ſmelling. 

OLIGA'RCHICAL, Adj. [of igarchique, Fr. 
oligarchicus, Lat.] belonging to an e 

O'LIGARCHY, S. [from , and ap 
Sr. ] a form of government, which places 
ſupreme power in a ſmall number, Prater ws 
the nobles; an ariſtocracy. 

O'LIO, 8. [olla, Span,] a rich diſh made 
of different ſorts of meat. 

O'LITORY, Adj. [ofitory Level belonging 
to a kitchen garden, 

OLIVA/STER, Adj. ale eee Fr.] 
darkly ; brown; tawny. Olwaſfter and . 
Bac. 


| OTIVE, S. Fr. ol: 4 Lat.] a tree pro- 
ducing an oblong fruit about the ſiae of a dam- 
ſon, which is pickled : it is like famous 
for its oil, and was formerly uſed. 


blem of pe. 5 | 
O'MB 8. 2 Span. 2 _ 
cards, by t * perſons. | 
| A, S. [ Gr. the great or long] the | 
name of the laſt letter in the Greek alphabet, 
and therefore uſed Gguratively in Scripture for 
the laft, and, oppoſed to Alpha, the firſt letter 
of that alphabet, implies neceſſary exiſtance, or 
| that which exiſted from all eternity a parte ante, 
and ſhall exit in its own nature to all eternity to 
come. I am Agb and — Kew. i. 8. 
r [ome!ette, 721 a pancaks 


e Fits, s. fLat.] ny tg or ain by 


| hich a fo event may be fore 
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O MO 
C/MENED, Adj. containing prognoſtics, 


or ſigns by which future events may be fore- 

told, N 

OME NTM, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
cawl. 

' O'MER, S. [Don Heb. ] a Hebrew mea- 
ſure containing about three pints and an half 
Engliſh. | 3 
To O'MINATE, V. A. [ominatum, Lat.] 
to ſhew ſomething future by ſome fign or 
token, l ö , | ; 
' OMINAYTION, S. a ſign by which ſome- 
thing future, is foreſeen. 

O'MINOUS, Adj. [from omen] foreſhew- 
ing ſome future ill, generally uſed in a 
bad ſenſe, Containing ſigns or tokens of 
ſomething either good or ill, in a neutral ſenſe. 

O'MINOUSLY, Adv. with tokens of 
ſome future ill, commonly applied in a bad 
ſenſe. . | 3 

 O'MINOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
tokening ſome future ill or good. 

OMVYSSION, 8. [omifſus, Lat.] the act 
of neglecting or forbearing to do ſomething 
that ought to be done; the act of leaving out 
in writing ; a neglect. 5 

To OMT, V. A. [omitto, Lat.] to leave 
out, or not to mention, applied to writing or 
ſpeaking. To neglect doing what ought to be 
done, applied to action. pag 

OMITTANCE, 'S. forbearance. © Omit- 
& tance is no quittance. Shak. 

. OMNIFA/RIOUS, Adj. [emnifarics, Lat.] 
of all kinds or varieties. 

OMN FIC, Adj. [from omnit, and facis, 
Lat.] creating all things. The omnific 
& word.” Par. Loft. A 

OMNUFORM, Adj. [omniformis, Lat.] 
of all ſhapes. - 

OMNYGENOUS, Adj. f[omhis and genus, 
Lat.] confifting of all Kinds. 

OMNI POTENCE, or OMNUVPOTEN- 


"OY. [omnipetentia, Lat.] power capable of 


performing every thing that does not imply a 
contradittion; infinite power. i 

OMNIVPOTENT, Adj. [omnipctens, Lat.] 
infinitely powerful. 5 . 


OMNIPRESENCE, S. ſemnit, and præ- 


ſens, Lat.] a preſence which is every where, | 


and excluded no where. 5 
OMNIPRESENT, Adj. preſent every 
where. | | SY 
OMNYSCIENCE, or OMNTSCIEN- 
"CY, {omnis, and ſcientia, Lat.] the know- 
* 1:dve of all things; infinite knowledge, 
CMNUSCIENT, Adj. [omnis, and ſciens, 


Lat.] knowing every thing; of infinite 


knowledge. wy | 
OMNYSCIOUS, Adj. [emnis, 'and* cio, 
Lat.] knowing all things. 
 O'MOPLATE, S. [wc and zKanvs, Gr. 
the ſhoulder blade, or the two bones, ſituated 
on the hind part of the upper ribs, one on 
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OMPHALO®PTIC, S. I. 


fides, and called a convex lens. 
ON, Prep. [on, Sax. aen, Belg. an, Teut.] 
upon ; ſupported by z or covered with ; the 
ſubject of action; dependance or reliance, or 
the objection of dependance. On God's 
& providence,” Smallridge. The motive or 
occaſion of any thing; as ſoon as any thing 
is done. © Or the receipt of a letter. 
Dryd. The period at which any thing hap- 
pens,” or is done on that day, In threats, it 


is put before the thing threatened, and im- 
plies it will be in danger for want of com- 


pliance. Or thy life.“ Dryd. The ſtate 
of any thing. The heav'ns on fire. Sat. 
A condition of a bargain or ſale. On more 
«© eaſy terms. Dryd. Sometimes it is uſed 
to imply diſtinction or oppoſition, © The 
% Rhodians on the other fide.” Krolles, 
When uſed by eontraction before iz, it figni- 
fies of. „ A gameſter has but a poor trade 
e nf. Locke. 88 ; 

ON, Adv. forward; in ſucceſſion or 
progreſs; without ceaſing; upon the body. 
Her patches and jewels on. Prior. Re- 
folution to advance, uſed eliptically for go on. 

ON, Interj. a word of encitement or en- 
couragement, to proceed, or attack, uſed elip- 


| tically inſtead of go on. 2 . 
ONCE, Adv. ſpronounced ance] only 


one time; a fingle time, Uſed with at, the 
ſame time; in an indiviſible point of time; 
formerly. My ſoul had once ſome fooliſh 
* fondneſs for thee.” Addiſ. It is to be re- 
marked that this word ſeems to be rather a 
noun than an adverb, when it has at befoxe 
it, or when it is joined with an adjective, as 
% Alt once, or this once.” 2 

ONE, Adj. [ains, ana, ain, Goth. an, ant, 
an, Sax. unus, Lat.] ſingle; any thing expreſ- 
fed by an unit; any. Uſed with another, be- 
longing to both. Oppoſed to another, diffe- 
rent, Oppoſed to other, one of the two cer- 
tain, or particular. Uſed with day, in a paſt 


ſenſe ; otherwiſe it ſignifies ſome time to 


come, when uſed with a future tenſe, * Shall 
**. ove gay Faint. Davies. On 

ONE, S. followed with by one,' it implies 
fingly, or a Gngle perſon, © Raifing one 5 ohe 
© the ſuppliant crew.” Dryd. A ſingle thing; 


a perſon; concord; agreement; a perſon of a 
particular character.“ One that loved not 
c wiſely. Sat.“ This word is uſed in the 


plural, either when it ſtands for perſons inde- 
finitely ; as, The great ones of the world.“ 
Or when it relates to ſomething going be- 
fore, or is uſed inſtead of a noun plural; as, 
© Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious---than 
© ſuch ruinous ones.” Gland. Sometimes it 


is uſed before an imperſonal verb, to ſignify 


any. perſon, or man: this was by tlie Saxons 
expreſſed by man, as, Man brabte tha hit hea» 
| e TS 
1 4 


hab #wmen #3» 4 * * 2 * + 


[ eg, and r- 
Tixec, Gr.] an optic glaſs, convex on both 


ec 
Ee 


ward; in a forward ſtate; ſomewhat far- 


ſenſe. The ſhell is like that of the ſhell- 


| bluiſh white, and ſometimes of a red; when 


15 Sax. ] ſoft mud; mire at the bottom of wa- | 


OUS cc 
de fold.” Matt, iv. 10. But as. Dr, Hickes 
judiciouſly obſerves, our uſe of. this word is 

either borrowed from the Italian uno, or un, 


Fr, One wou'd imagine. Atterb. 
 ONE-EYED, Adj. having only a fingle 


eye, 
©  ONEIROCRITITIC, S. [from oe 


unos, Gr. onirocritigue, Fr.] an interpreter of 
dreams. 2 
ONEIROCRTITICAL, Adj. belonging 
to the interpretation of dreams. 
ONENESS, S. unity; the quality of be- 
ing ſingle; but one, or indiviſible in more. 


Our God is one, or rather very oxeneſs, and 


© meer unity.“ Hooker, 

O'NEROUS, Adj. [onereux, Fr. oneroſus, 
Lat.] burthenſome. Figuratively, oppreſſive. 

O'NION, .S. [from oignon, Fr. ognone, 
Ital.] an aromatic, ſtrong- ſcented, bulbous, 
coated and orbicular root. 1 

ONLY, Adj. [from one, onely, or one- 
like, whence by contraction onely ; anlic, Sax. ] 
ſingle; without any other of the ſame kind 
or ſpecies ; this above all other; this with- 
out any more, 

O'NLY, Adv, fimply; fingly ; barely; 
thus and no otherwiſe; ſingly, without any 
more. | | | 

ONO'MANCY, S. from eropux, and Aa- 
Tua, Or. ] divination by names. 


ONOMANTICAL, Adj. belonging to 


divination by names, 
O'NSET, S. [from on and ſer] the firſt 
attack or aſſault, | 


n 


ter, or ſlime; a ſoft flow, or ſpring. Fel 
* his firſt fountain and beginning come.” 
Prior, The liquor of a tanner's vat. 

To OOZE, V. A. to flow by ſtealth; to 
flow gently ; to lip away. | 

OOZY, Adj. miry; muddy; ſlimy. 

To OPA*CATE, V. A. [epacarus, Lat.] 
darken, cloud, ſhade, or obſcure. h 

OPA/CITY, S. [opacite, Fr. opacitas, Lat.] 
cloudineſs; the ſtate of a body which cannot 
be ſeen through; the quality of being void 
of light. 

OPA'COUS, Adi. * Lat.] dark; 
void of light; not to be ſeen through. 
OPAL, S. an elegant and fingular ſtone, 
which, on account of its opacity and ſottneſs, 
is ſcarcely to be reckoned among the pellu- 
cid gems. It is naturally bright, ſmooth, 
and gloſſy, and diſplays all its beauties with- 
out the art of a lapidary: in colour it re- 
ſembles the fineſt mother of pearl, conſiſting 
of a bluiſh or greyith white; but when 
turned differently to the light, reflects all the 
colours of the rainbow, amongſt which the 
green, blue, and red are particularly beau- 
tiful. The beſt ſtones come from the Eaſt- 
Indies. 

OPA'QUE, S. [Fr. pronounced epale] 
dark; having no light in itſelf; not to be 
ſeen through. | 

To OPE, or OPEN, V. A. [from open, 
Sax. op, Iſl.] to unlock; to uncloſe; to lay 
open; to cauſe a breach, by which a thing 
may be ſeen. The cathedral church was 


ON'SsLAUGHT, S. [from en and flaugh- 
ter] attack ; aſſault. By ſiege and onſlaught | 
© to inveſt.” Hudib, © 


begin. 


*© opened by an earthquake. Addiſ. To ex- 
plain; to diſcloſe by degrees. In Law, to 
The opening of your cauſe,” In 


 ONTO!/LOGIST, 8. [from ontology] a; Anatomy, to make an inciſion, Neuterly, 


metaphyſician ; or one who conſiders the pre- 
perties of being in the abſtract. 
 ONTO/LOGY, S. [ar, and ee, Gr.] 


to ſeparate or uncloſe; to ceaſe to be ſhut. 
In Hunting, to bark, 
OFE, or OPEN, Adj. [oe is uſed only 


the ſcience of the affections or properties of by old authors, and by them only in its pri- 


being generally, or in the abſtraft ; meta- 
phyſics. ö | 
O'NWARD, Adv. [ondueard, Sax. ] for- 


mary ſenſe] uncloſed; not locked or ſhuts 
Figuratively, plain; apparent; public; with- 
out art, diſguiſe, or reſerve. Applied to the 
ſeaſon, not cloudy or gloomy. Free, uncon- 


ther. | fined, or without cover, applied to the air. 


-ONYCHA, S. in Scripture, uſed both for 
the onyx ſtone, or an odoriferous ſnail or ſhell. 
Moſt of the commentators are for the laſt 


fiſh called purpura, The animal or ſnail is 
fiſhed for in the eaſt in watery places where 
the ſpikenard grows, which is its food, and 
makes its ſhell ſo aromatic, | 
ONYX, S. [orvk, Gr.] a ſemi-pellucid, 
gem, an accidental variety of the agat kind: 


Expoſed, or without defence, applied to 
danger or injuries. Attentive, applied ei- 


ther to the eyes, or ears, and followed by 


unto or ufor, _ | 
OPENER, S. one that unlocks a door, 
and puts it in ſuch a ſtate that any perſon or 


thing may find paſſage. Figuratively, one that 
explains or interprets ; any thing that ſepa- 


rates or divides, "TOY [ 
OPEN-EY ED, Adj. watchful,” _ Open- 


it is of a dark horny colour, with a plate of a 87 conſpiracy. Shak, 
ö 


a plate of a rediſh'or fleſh colour lies on one 
or both fides the white, it is called a ſar- 


dony e. 5 : Y 
OQOZE, S. [either from eaux, Fr. or 2oos, 


PEN-HA”NDED, Adj. generous, libe- - 


ral, or charitable, | 


OPEN-HEA'RTED, Adj. 8. Sed 7 


candid; void of baſe reſerve. 


f . 
. OPEN-HE' ARTEDNESS, 8. generoſity 


of ſentiment ; liberality in giving. 


h 2 ; O PEN- 


* r * 


: „ | 
'PENING, S. a breach or hole, Figurs-| OPINTA'TRE, Adj. (Fr. obſtinate z 


„ the 1 at a diſtance; a 
faint, imperfect, and confuſed knowledge. 
OPENLY, Adv. in fight ; plainly; with- 
out ſubterfuge, reſerve, or artifice, 
OPEN-MOU'THED, Adj. greedy. Fi- 
guratively, clamorous; unable to keep a ſe- 
cret. ; 2 of 
O'PENNESS, S. freedom ſrom obſcurity 
or ambiguity z plainneſs; freedom from diſ- 
guiſe, ſubterfuge, or artifice, ' 
OPERA, S. Ital.] a_poetical tale or 
fiction, performed with vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal muſic, and adorned with ſcenes, ma- 


chines, and dancing. | 
O'PERABLE, Adj. [from operor, Lat.] | ſons. 
8 | OPI'NIONATIVELY, Adv. in a ſtub- 


capable of being done. 

O/PERANT, Adj. [Fr.] active; having 
power to produce an effect. The moſt ope- 
« rant poiſons. Shak, Obſolete. 

To O'iPERATE, V. A. [vperatus, Lat.] 


tet. In Surgery, that part of Mpicine, or 
the art of healing, which doffeftds ow the 
uſe of inſtruments. The motions or employ- 


» 


ment of an army. 4 
O'PERATIVE, Adj. having the power 
of acting; efficacious. 
OPERA*'TOR, S. [cperateur, Fr.] one 


that performs any cure by. inſtruments or 


manual operations. * 

. OPERO'SE, Adj. Lat.] labori - 

ous ; full of trouble and tediouſneſs. 
OPHYTES, S. ¶ from «qe, Gr.] marble 

of a duſky, greeniſh ground, with oblong, 

and uſually ſquare ſpots of a Ighter green. 
OPHTHALMIC, Adj. [opthalmique, Fr.] 


pPelonging to the eye. In the plural, medi- 


cines for diſeaſes of the eyes. 

O'PHTHALMY, 8. [opthabnie, Fr, from 
Aer, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eye, conſiſt- 
ing of an inflammation in its coats. | 
: O'PIATE, S. a medicine that cauſes 


eep. 
OPT'FICER, S. [eifex, Lat.] one that 
rforms any work that requires and ſhews 
ill, “ The divine opificer.” Bent. This 
word is not yet generally received. os 
OPINA/TOR, S. [opinatus, Lat.] one | 
who holds an opinion. What kind o 
« nators.”* Hale. 8 
To OPINE, V. N. [epinor, Lat. epiner, 
Fr.] to be of opinion; to gueſs, or form a 
judgment on flight proofs. OE, 
OPFNIATIVE, Adj. obſtinate in a notion 
or opinion already received ; imagined, but 
not proved, fn 1 8 
OPINIA “TOR, 8. [opiniatre, Fr.] one 


fond of his own notions ; one that adheres 


pY 


inflexibly to his own opinion, ; 


opi- | 


OPP, 


ſtubborn ; inflexibly adhering to his own opi · 


nion. ee! x "tr in diſcourſe,” Locke, 


OPTI'NION, S. [Fr. opinio, Lat. J. a perſua- 
ſion of he mind, without proof or certain 
knowledge; an affent of the mind, whereby 


upon arguments or proofs that are found ta 
perſuade us to receive It as true, without 
certain knowledge that it is ſa; a fayourable 


judgment, A | 
OPI'NIONATIVE, Adj, fond. of noti- 

ons already eſpouſed or aſſented to; fond of 

one's own notions; not to be convinced of 


born or conceited manner. 80 
OPI'NIONATIVENESS, S. the quality 

of adhering inflexibly to preconceived no- 

tions e 


ſon fond, or conceited, of his own notions, 
<« Every conceited N Glanvil.. : 

O'PIUM, S. [Lat.] 4 juice, produced 
from inciſions made in the white poppy, 

rtly of a reſinous gummy kind; its co- 
Ra is a dark, browniſh yellow: its ſmell 
dead, faint, unpleaſant z and its taſte. very 
bitter and acrid, A moderate doſe makes 
the patient cheerful, as if he had drank 
wine, removes melancholy, and diſſipates all 
ſenſe of danger; but an immoderate doſe 


| brings on a kind of drunkenneſs, which 


occaſions ſleep, and often terminates in 

death, | 
OPOꝰPON AX, S. a gum reſin, of a to, 

lerably firm texture, of a ſtrong diſagree - 


taſte. 

To OPPI'GNORATE, V. A. [oppigns- 
ratum, Lat. from oppignero, Lat.] to p edge, 
pawn, ar give as a ſecurity. 

OPPILA'TION, 8. [Fr.] obſtruction; 
matter heaped together. | 
| OPPILATIVE, Adi. [Fr.] obſtructive. 

OPPO'NENT, S. [opponens, Lat.] one 
that oppoſes or reſiſts another. In the Schools, 
one wha raiſes objections to the opinions or 
doctrines of another. | 

OPPORTU NE, Adj. [Fr. opportunus, 
Lat.] ſeaſonable; fit ; at a time proper for 
performance, or putting in practice. 
 OPPORTUNELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as was moſt proper for the performing of- 
of a thing, or rendering it ſucceſsful," + 
| OPPORTUNITY, S. the proper ſeaſon, 

for doing a thing, or rendering it ſucceſsful, 
| To OPPOFSE, v. A. [ofofitum, Lat.] to 

act againſt ; to endeavour to hinder or reſiſt; 
to put in oppoſition ; to offer as an antagonift 
or rival; to place as an obſtacle; to place in 
front; to raiſe objections in diſputations. | 


— * 


it admits or receives any propoſition as true, 


the falſehood of our ſentiments by any rea- 


OPLI'NIONIST, S. [opinionifte, Fr.] a per- 


able ſmell, and an acrid, and extremely bitter 


3 


Ds = 


Sex“ 


different kind; IG with, or repug- 


fituation of facing or fronting another; re- 


Intereſt, meaſure, or meaning, Competition, 


act of cruſhing, ſubduing, or overcoming by 


durthens and ſeverity. 


tacks any opinion. 


the ſcience of optics, 


jag to which viſion or ſeeing is performed 
-  QPTICIAN, S. one that is Killed in the 


OPT 
OPPO'SER, S. one who endeavours to 


fruſtrate the deſigns of another; an antago- 
niſt or rival; one that raiſes objeCtions in a 


hy — ; . 
8 POSITE, Adj. [oppoſitus, Ly placed 
in front; facing each other; contrary ; of a 


nant, 
 O'PPOSITE,, S. one who endeavours to 


fruſtrate the views of another ; an antagoniſt 
or enemy. 
O'PPOSITELY, Adv. in ſuch a poſition 
as to front or ,face each other ; from con- 
parts or directions. | 
O/PPOSITENESS, S. the quality of facing 
or fronting; the quality of being contrary. 
OPPOSITION, S. [Fr. oppoſitio, Lat.] 


fiſtance, or an endeavour to fruſtrate the views 
of another, Contrariety, applied to affection, 


or rivalry. 
To OPPRE'SS, v. A. [oppreſſum, Lat. from 
rimo, Lat. ] to cruſh or overcome by hard- 
ip; to overpower or ſubdue. 
OPPRESSION, S. [Fr. eppreſſio, Lat.] the 


cruelty, ſevevity, or arbitrary exertion of pow- 
er; the ftate of being oppreſſed or overcome 
by the cruelty or ſeverity of another ; hardſhip 
and calamity ; dulneſs of ſpirits, or fatigue 
of body. 

i OPPRE'SSIVE, Adj. ſubduing or over- 
coming by acts of cruelty, tyranny, or ſeve- 
rity ; heavy, or overcoming. 

OPPRE/SSOR,S. [oppreſſe:r, Fr.] one that 
harraſſes or afflicts another by unreaſonable 


 OPPRO/BRIOUS, Adj. [from opprobrium, 
. reproachful; ſcurrilous ; cauſing in- 
famy. | 
OPPRO/BRIOUSLY, Adv. in a reproach- 
ful or ſcurrilous:manner. 
OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
uſing ſcurrilous or reproachtul language; that 
which cauſes infamy or diſgrace, : 
To OPPU'GN, V. A. f[ofppugne, Lat.] 
to oppoſe, reſiſt, or attack. | 
OPPU'GNANCY, S. oppoſition. 
_OPPU'GNER, S. one that oppoſes or at- 
'O'PTATIVE, Adj. [optativus, Lat.] wiſh- 
ing, In Grammar, applied to that mood, 
which expreſſes wiſhing or defire. 
OPTIC, Adj, [optique, Fr. See optical. | 
uſed in ſeeing; producing fight ; relating to 


O'PTICAL, Adj. [wx Gy. ] relating 
to the ſcience of optics, _ 8 
OPTIC, 8, any inftrument of fight ; the 
eye or organ of ſight, In the plural, applied 


to the ſcience which explains the laws accord- | and 
O'RANGERY, S. {orangerie, Fr.] a plan- 


* 


ORA 
nature and laws of viſion, or one that makes 
inſtruments to aſſiſt the ſight, or to explain 


_— of * þ i 

, O'PTIMACY, S. [optimatug, Lat.] nobi- 
lity ; the body of ole . , 
O'PTIMISM, S. [optimiſme, Fr. from opti- 
mus, Lat.] the doctrine that the preſent ſyſtem 
of things, or created beings, is the beſt that 
God could make, , 

'PTIMIST, S. [optimifie, Fr.] a perſon 
who helds the RA {wor = preſent ſyſtem 
is abſolutely beſt, and that a better could not 
poſſibly be. 

OPTTMITY, S. the ſtate of being beſt. 
OPTION, S. [optio, Lat.] choice. 
O'PULENCE, or O'PULENCY, S. [Fr. 
opulentia, Lat.] a ſtate abounding in all the 
conveniencies and ornaments of life; wealth; 
* 3 28 

ULENT, Adj. [Fr. opulentus, Lat. 
rich ; W N N 3 K in every thing 2 
can render life comfortable and ſplendid. 
_ O'PULENTLY, Adv, richly ; plentifully'; 
ſplendidly. 2 
OR, Ci. [:rhebe, outher, Sax, oder, Teut.] 
a particle uſed to ſignify diſtribution or oppo- 
fition ; ſometimes it anſwers to eitber. H 
* muſt either fight or die. Before eſe, it is 
redundant, or has no meaning, RP: 

OR, S. [Fr.] ia Heraldry, gold, or gold 
colour. . 
O'RACH, S. 2 plant. . 
ORACLE, S. [Fr. oraculum, Lat.] an an- 
ſwer ſuppoſed to be given to a votary by the an- 
cient deities, when aſked about the ſucceſs of 
a future event; ſomething delivered by ſuper-, 
natural wiſdom ; the place where, or perſon 
of whom any determinations of heaven were- 
given; any perſon or place where certain de- 
ciſions are obtained; one ſo famed for wiſ- 
dom, that his deciſions will not admit of diſ- 
Pute. 

To ORACLE, V. A. to pronounce, utter, 
or deliver oracles. By oracling abuſe the 
% Gentiles,” Par. Reg. | 

ORA'CULAR, or ORA'TULOUS, Adj. 
uttering oracles ; like an oracle. 

ORA TCULOUSLx, Ads. in the manner 
of an oracle. 

OR A!'TULQUSNESS. S. the ſtate or qua- 
lity of reſembling an oracle. 333 
| O'RAISON, S. [Fr. oratio, Lat. more fre- 
quently, but not ſo properly, written eriſan] a, 
prayer. Ny 
' O'RAL, Adj. [Fr. from as, aii, Lat.] de- 
kvered in words, or by the mouth, oppoſed. 
to written, | 


 O/RALLY, Adv. by mouth; without writ- 


ing. 

ORANGE, S. [Fr. aurentia, Lat.] the 
fruit of a tree; a colour made of a yellow. 
| red mixed together, Ws 


tation of orange-trees, 


ORANGE- 


' place ſet apart purely for praying. 


A circle; a circular path deſcribed by any 
t ion; a ſphere of action. The eye ſo called 
on account of its form, and its furniſhing | 
the body with light. A drop ſerene hath 


© ORBED, Adj. round; circular; formed 
into a circle; rounded. 


_ © OR'CHAL, S. a ſtone, of which a blue 


| Grecian theatre, they held their balls in this 


1 | 
O'RANGE-MUSK, S. a ſpecies of pears. 

' *ORA”TION, S. [Fr. oratio, Lat.] a ſpeech 
made according to the laws of rhetoric, | 
O'RATOR, S. [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat. 

a public ſpeaker; a perſon who can expreſs 
his ſentiments eloquently. A petitioner,when 
uſed in addreſſes made to the court of Chan- 


cery. © | 
ORATO'RICAT,, Adj. made according to 


the rules of rhetoric z becoming or belonging | ſtate, applied to the mind or b 


to an orator, 


- * O'RATORY, s. [er ator, Lat. ] the art 


of ſpeaking ſo as to clothe one's ſentiments 
in a figurative diftion, to warm the paſlions, 
and to gain the aſſent of the auditors ; the 
exerciſe of eloquence. In the Romiſh church, 


MB, S. [orbz, Fr. orbis, Lat.] any round 
or ſpherical body; a celeſtial body, or pla- 
net, Figuratively, a wheel, or rolling body. 
The orbs of his fierce chariot.” Par, Loft. 


of the celeſtial bodies; a period, or revolu- 


« quenched their orbs.” Par. Loſi. | 


ORBI'CULAR, Adi. [erbicu/aire, Fr. or- 
bicularis, Lat.] ſpherical, or of a round ſhape; 
circular ; in the form of a circle, | 

ORBI'CULARLY, Adv. after the form 
of a circle ; ſpherically ; circularly. | 

ORBVFCULARNESS, S. the tate or qua- 
lity of being circular. | 

ORBIT, S. [orbite, Fr. orbeta, Lat.] the 
Iine or path deſcribed by a planet in its revo- 
lution. | 


colour is made. ; 

O'RCHARD, S. a garden or incloſure. 
of fruit-trees. | | 
ORCHESTRA, or O'RCHESTRE, S. 
85 pz, Gr. from cox pe, Gr. archeſtre, 

Tin the ancient theatre, the lower part 
made in the form of a ſemicircle, and ſur- 
rounded with ſeats, ſo called, becauſe in the 


| 


place. In the modern theatre, the place 

where the muſicians fit. 
To ORDA'IN, V. A. [ordins, Lat. erdi- 

ner, Fr.] to appoint or decree by public au- 


* 


„„ 4 
ORD. 


wherein the perſon accuſed was obliged to 
1 blindfold through a path croſſed by red 
ot bars of iron, or elſe ſwallew a certain 


tom obſerved by the Jews, 1 
ORDER, S. [erde, Fr. ordo, Lat.] a me- 
thod, or regular diſpoſition; the eſtabliſhed 
manner of performing a thing; the proper 
ody; a com- 
mand; a rule; regular government; a claſs 
or diviſion of the members of a ſtate ; a reli- 
gious ſociety ; the office of a clergyman. In 
Aſtronomy, direct progreſs, oppoſed to re- 
trogade motion, In War, an arrangement of 
the parts of any force, either by ſea or land; 
or the diſtance of one rank or file from an- 
other, In Architecture, a ſyſtem of the ſe- 
vera] members, , ornaments, and proportions 


rangement of the projecting parts of a build- 
ing, eſpecially of a column; or a certain rule 
for the proportions of the columns or other 
parts of a building. | | 
To O'RDER, V. A. to regulate or con- 
duct; to manage or procure; to direct or 
command; to commiſſion; to act as a cler- 
gyman. | 


5 
o 


duces to method, of diſpoſes in a regular 
manner. _ | 


confuſed manner. | | 
\ O'RDERLINESS, S. the ſtate or quality 
of being diſpoſed. regularly, or without the 
leaſt confuſion, - _ „„ 
O'RDERLY, Adj. in a manner that is 
conſiſtent with rule. . 
O'RDINABLE, Adj. [ordino, Lat.] ſuch 
as may be appointed, 
O'RDI'NAL, Adj. [Fr.] noting order. 
O'RDINAL, S. a figure, noting order or 
place; a ritual, MO ORYTO 
ORDINANCE, S. a law, rule, or pre- 
cept, according to which any thing ſhou'd be 
done; the obſervance” of a command; an 
appointment. 1 5 
O RDINARILV, Adv. [from ordinary] 
according to eſtabliſhed or ſettled rules; com- 
monly. 85 Bhs 5 

O RDINARV, Adj. eſtabliſhed; uſual ; 
common; mean; of low rank or value. 


thority ; to eſtabliſh or ſettle; to ſet in| tures. ' 


the times of king John and_Henry III. 


quantity of water, in alluſion to the cuſ- 


of columns and pilaſters; or a regular ar- 


O'RDERER, S. one that regulates, re- 


O'RDERLESS, Adj. without order; in a 


Ugly, or not handſome, applied to the fea - 
O'RDINARY, S. an eftabliſhed judge in 


—— I | fl 
alt a4 1 


an office; to commiſſion to act as a clergy- 
mm: 855 V { ecclefiaſtic cauſes ; a ſettled eſtabliſhment 3 
ORDAT'NER, S. one that appoints, de- an actual and conſtant office; a regular price 7 | 
crees, or commiſſions another to aſſume an [of a meal; a place of eating where a perſon 9g | 
office. pays a ſettled price for eating; one who, of- . 1 
ORDEAL, 8. Jordæl, ordale, Sax.) a ficiates as a chaplain at priſons. © The er- 5 
method of proving the innocence of a perſon | © 70 . „„ 
ſuſpected of any crime, uſed in the time off To O RDINATE, V. A. [ordinatus, Lat.] 5 
Edward the Confeffor, and fince as low as | to appoint, SEE Fry 0 4b Rs ; : 


1) TORI — r ² —b udn me i rn TY —— * Ee — 
8 2 s . 5 * F : 4 $ ; . 
1 * 
* * 


LY F 


eſtabliſhed order or tendency; uſed with zo. 


and caſt upon the next * by We 
and ſurge, 


any thing formed and defigned tor ſome cer- 


*Fr.] conſtruction in which the parts are ſo 


with, and be-ſubſervient to, each other. 


machine, ſo that they ſhall be mutually ſub- 


organ ſtands and is played upon. 


Gr.] a ſudden violence, impulſe, or ape. 


frantic rebels. 


rifing by the ſun; eaſtern; bright; thi 


O0R1 
O RDINATE, Adj. ard methodical, 4 
Ordinate 2 are 7 as have all their 


ſides and es equal. 
IRB 18 ION, 8. [ordinati, Lat.] an 


er An ordination to happineſs. Norris. The|t 
act of giving a perſon authority to act as a 
cler man. 

O'RDNANCE, S. cannon, or great guns. 

' '/RDONNANCE, 8. [Fr.] the diſpoſi- 
tion of figures in a picture. 

OR DURE, 8. Lerdure, Fr.] dung; ex- 
crements; filth, 

ORE, S. [or, ore, ora; Sax. ] metals unre- 
fined, Figuratively, metal. 

GC/REWEED, or O/REWOOD, 8. ſora, 
Sax, and weed} a weed growing upon the 
rocks at high water mark, or broken from 
the bottom of the ſea by rough, weather, 


'O'RGAL, S. lees of wine. | 
O'RGAN, S. [organe,. Fr, c, 5925 


— 
— 


tain uſe, action, or operation, In Mußc, 
an inſtrument conſiſting of ſeyeral pipes 
filled with wind by means of a pair of 
bellows, having ſtops, and playe ! on by the 
fingers in the lame manner as an harpſi- | 
chord. OW | 
ORGANIC, or * ORGANICAL, Adj. 
[organique, Fr. organicus, Lat.] conſiſting of 
various parts co-operating and communicat-. 
Ing wi 5þ 6aeþ other; inftrumental ; made or 
defigne for ſome certain end. 
ORGA'NICALLY, Ade, by means of 
organs or inſtruments; by an Ke diſpo- 
tion of parts. 


RON IS 24, S. the” firuAure of the 
ſeveral arts of any animal, fabric, or ma- 
chine p 


as to operate to a certain end. 
O'RGANIST, 8 S. [organiſt Fr. 3 one who 
plays on the organ. 

ORGANIZA'T: ION, S. [from | organize, 


ORN 
ORIENT, 8. [Fr. the” eaſt, or ; 
where the ſun firſt 1 qu wy 


ORIENTAL, Ad. L Fr.] catern; placed 


in the eaſt; proceeding from the eaſt, 


ORIENTAL, S. an inhabitantof the ab. 
arts of the world, | 
IE'NTALISM, S. an exprefſion- or 
manner ef ſpeaking peculiar to thoſe who 
live in the eaft, 
ORIENTA'LITY, S. the Rate of rifing 


or being in the caſt, 4% No power n to 


6% his orientality. Broaun. 

O RIFICE, 8. [orificium, Lat.] any open- " 
ing or hole made by an infrument with a 
ont. 

R IGIN, or - ORVGINAL, $ « [origine, 
Fr. | the beginning or firſt exiſtence ; 2 70 oun- 
tain, ſource, or that which gives beginning 
or exiſtence; a firſt copy, or that from which 

ny thing is tranſcribed, tranſlated or imi- 
tated : in 1 ſenſe original only is uſed. De- 
rivation. or. deſcent. 

O'RIGINAL, Adj. {[originel, Fr. origh- 
nalis, Lat.] primitive or primary; firſt; 
priſtine, , 


|  ORTGINALLY,. 1 in its firſt ſtate; 


primarily, or with regard to the. firſt cauſe or 
right; at figs 
ORTOINALxEss, S. the quality or tate 
of being the firſt or onigingl, 
ORVGINARY, Adj, productive, or cauſ- 
ing exiſtence ; that which has the firſt ſtate, 
Seldom. uſed, 
To ORVGINATE, V. A. to e a8 
a cauſe; to bring into exiſtence. 
ORIGINA'TION, S.  ſoriginatio, Lat.] 
the act of producing as à firſt cauſe, or ot 
bringing into exiſtence. 
ION, S. ¶ Qaur, Or.] 2 ſouthern con- 
ſtellation, eopfiftingof 39 ſtars. 


„ O'RISONS, S. [not uſed in the fingular.z 


oraiſon, Fr. This word is accented by Milton 
and Craſha w on the firſt ſyllable ; by Shakeſ- 

both an the firſt and . 4 and by 
others on the ſecond] prayers. 


diſpoſed as mutually to aflift, to co-operare ORLOP, 8. [ouericep, Belg.] the main 


; Sk of a 


. 
To ORGANIZE, V. A. organiſer, Fr. ORNAMENT, S. [arnamertum, Lat. ar- 


to conſtruct the paris of an animal, fabric, or 


ſervient to, and co-operate with, each other. 
O'RGAN-LOFT, S. the loft where an 


ORG ASM, S. ſ[orgaſme, Fr. SY a7 Hes, 
kite. 4 

O'RGIES, 85 155 has no angular; orgies, | 

47 e mad rites perrormed at 

the, feaſt of. echus. Figuratively, any 

ORIENT, Ag. [ oriens, Lat. a orient F F a 


„ae Morning light--more . — 


zement, Fr.] an embellihment, or any ching 
uſed purely for ſhow, or to ſet off a thi 4 

ORNAMENTAL, Adj. ſerving to eto 
a thing, 

ORNAMENTALLY, Als. in ſuch a 
manner as to embelliſh or et oft. | 

+ QRNAME'NTED, Adj. embelliſhed, a- 
dorned, or ſet off, 

ORNA'TE, Adi. 1 1 Lat.] hae, 
adorned. © So bedeck d ns, 4 and oy” 
Mile. Agon. 

ORNA'TENESS, S. finery. 

"O'RNATURE, S. decoration. ed. 

ORNTSCOPIS T, S fror berig and ox9- 


rte, Gr.] one who examines the flight af 


birds, in order to foretel ſome future event. 


in you weſtern cloud.” Par, Loft. | 


ORNI. 


ORT 

ORNITHO1.OGY, 8. [from vn, and 
dozet; Gr.] a diſcourſe on birds 

O'RPHAN, S. [vqaruc, Or. J a child who. 
has loſt either one or both of its parents, 

O'RPHAN, Adj. deprived either of one 
or both parents by death. 

ORPHANAGE, or O'RPHANISM, 8. 
abr Fr.] the ſtate of a child who 

loſt either one or both its parents. 

" O'RPIMENT, S. {orpiment, Fr. auripig- 
mentum, Lat.] a 8 foffil, of a fine 
and pure texture, rematlably heavy, and of 
a bright and beautiful yellow, like gold, very 
tough, bending eaſily without breaking, melt- 
ing readily, and ſoon burning away: it is 
uſed by ers for a gold colour. 

" O'RRERY, S. an inſtrument which re- 

ts the revolutions of te heavenly bo- 
dies: firſt invented by Mr. Rowley, of 


Litchfield, and named from the earl of Or- 


„ that gentleman's patren. 

O'/RRIS, S.; Jaris, Lat.] a plant or flower; 
a kind of geld or filver lace : from o#ris, 
. 

O'RTHODOX, Adj. ber from dec, and 
entw, Or.] ſound in opinion or doctrine, ap- 

ied to religious principles. 

O'RTHODOXLY, Adv. with a ſound- 
neſs of opinion or doctrine. 
 O'RTHODOXY, S. [from ov, and q H ta, 
Gr. ] ſoundneſs of doctrine or opinion , in mat- 
ters of religion. 

ORTHODRO'MICS, . [from ihe, and 
Spore, Gr. ] right failing, or the art of fail- 
ing in the arch of ſome great circle, which 


is the ſhorteſt diſtance between any two 


points on the furface of the globe. 
ORTHO'GONAL, Adj. [of opts, and 
7a, Gr.] ri right-angled. 
ORTHO'GRAPHER, S. Lege, and 274 
ow, Gr.] one who ſpells according to the 
rules of grammar, or the general W of 
the beſt authors. 
ORTHOOGR ATP HIC, or ORTHO- 
GRA'PHICAL, Aj. rightly ſpelled; re- 
lating to the ſpelling; delineated according | bun 
to the elevation, not the ground plots. In 
Geography, the orthographic projet ion of the] bon 
ſphere, is a repreſentation of the ſeveral 
ints of its ſurface on a plane,' which cuts 
it in the middle, the eye being ſuppoſed to 
be placed at an inũnite diſtance, vertical to 
one of its hemiſpheres. 
ORTHO!'GRAPHY, 8. that part of 
grammar which teaches how words ſhould be, 
ſpelt ; the art or practice of ſpellin 155 In Ar- 
chitecture, the elevation of a building. In 
Geometry, the art of expreſſing or drawing 
the fore- ſight plan, or fide of any object. In 
Fortification, the profile or plan of any 


work. 
"OR THO'PNOEA, s. [ortbopnde, Fr. - 


oss 


in which a perſon cannot breathe, — ke 
continues in an upright or erect 


ORVTET AN 8. ſorvietano, Ital. ſo call. 


ed from a mountebznk of 0 en in Italy 
an antidote or medicine Sh prevent be 
effects of poiſon. _ 

OSCHEO'CELE, \ S. [from ec xte and 


Ati, A a kind of hernia or rupture, 
3 e inteſtines break into the ſero- 


"OSCILLATION, 8. Jeſcilimm, Lat.] the 
of | at of moving backwards and forwards, | 

OSCVLLATORY, Adj. [ofcillum, Lat.] 
— backwards and forwards lee a peri- 

ulum 

O'SCITANCY, 8. [oſcitantiz, Lat.] the 
oct of yawning z unuſ ſleepineſt; care- 
and | leſsneſs. 

O'SCITANT, Adj. ee, Lat. 
le unuſually ſleepy; fl 3 care- 

' OSCITAYTION, S. [from ofcito, Lat. to 
yawn]. the act of yawning. Wann. 
careleſrneſs. 

OScULATTIox, 8. kiſſing g. 

O'SIER, S. 
kind, growing the water, the 255 of 
which are uſed in making baſkets, 

OSR S. a plant. 52 

O S REV, S.+{from or, Lat. a 8 
and prey the ſea eagle, of which it is re- 
ported, that when he hovers in the air, all 
the fih in the water turn up their bellies, 
and lie ſtill for him to chooſe which lie 

pleaſes. Hanmer. 

OS'SELET, S. ſa diminutive of os, a 
done] a little hard fubſtance zrifing on the 
_ of an TS among the , ſmall 


' OSSICLE, '$; [efcctur, Lat.) a fall 


OSSPFIC, Adj. from 0s and ar io, 
Lat.] D eee Att 


" OSSIFICATION, S. the ad of ching- 


| ing the fleſhy parts into bones; the fate of 


a mitnbranous 1 7 changed into 5 0 

0” SSIFRAO! B, S. Harz; Fr. Were 
Lat.] a kind of "eagle, ſo called becauſl 
breaks the bones Sanne 
at the marrow 

To O'SSIFY, v. A. [fray os, and , 


Lat.] to change into a 
. "AG. Thom! * and 


wed 


| voro, 3801 devoutin 
bac, and , Gr.] in Medicine, a diſorder O'SSU. le, Lat] a char- 


O'RTIVE, Adj. h, [ors 9 Fr, relating th | 


the raifing of 4 
O'RTOLA! * rr! ene 
counted very delicious food. , 
ORTS; S. from erz, Ir. aFragm viene 
fuſe; ſcraps meat left on a plate; * 
left or throwh: 


Fr.] a tree of 45 Aude, 


4 


F 


S & Elo 


2. 


oo 
* K 


i 


7 ESSE: 


| or 
. * OSTENSI 
Lat.] fhewing. 


, ul to Sha eſpear. 


advantageous opinion of one's. w 


__* OSTRACITSH, 8. [oftraci 

Which the 4 name was written, who 

Was to be bank 

. © Athenians to bani þ 
" tate whoſe great power, abilities, or merit, | 
- tendered them capable of attempting any 
thing which mi | u- 
Son. Figurativelys baniſkment, or public: 


tenſure. 3 5 
O8 TRACT TES, S. the commel Ber 
in its foſſile ſtate; a petrified oyſter. 


bers, wvefiruz, 


© are in 
- kunt 
but uſe t 


"i 12 


" , 
Ince, ir, or mien. « Ina 
"Show, or token. Such fair ent of love.” 


"Shak. A prodigy ; accented*on the 
len ſyllable. © Frighted "with this dire 
ir lent." Dyyd. The two firſt ſenſes are pe- 


orW 


„ l houſe z a place where the bones of the! digeſting their food. They lay their egps on 


the groind, hide them under the ſand, and 


ſeeh, Secondly, the manner in which they 
are caught; they that go in purſuit of them 
draw the ſkin of an oftrich's neck on one 


| hand, which proves a ſufficient lure to take 
| them with the other. It is obſervable that 
they have fo little brain, that the emperor 


OSTEN TA Tick, 3. rt. gfentatio, | Heliogabalus bad the brains of 600 heads one 
-Lar.] mere outward ſhew or Appearance; 3 night for his ſupper, 


2 4 of any thing, including vanity, or am- 
OSTENTA'TIOUS, Adj. fond of ew 


ing any thing which may give the public an 
i or abi- 


lities, 
OSTEN'TATIOUSLY, AS; ſbewing or 


_ "Giſphying in ſuch a manner as declares ambi- 
-- "OST ENTA-TIOUSNESS, S. the act of 


diſplaying with vanity or ambition. | 
: STENTA'TOR, 8. [offenrarenr, Fr.] 
one that diſplays any advantage through am- 
bition or van : 


ity, : | 
4 2 8. [ ofteocolle, Fri] a 


y coarſe, concreted with earthy 
aid ſtony matter, precipitated by water, and 


Aacruſted upon ſticks, ftones, Sec. famous for 


bringing on. callus in bones, but ſeldom uſed 


in modern practice. 
 OSTE 


LOGY, 8. ſans, and 16.0; 
Or.] a diſcourſe or deſeription of bones. 


© 
3 
ty 
* 
W 
3 
* 
F 


ok 4, Fr © 

Ir. 4 ſhell, 5 
d] a method taken by the 
ſuch- perſons in their 


endanger the tconſtitu- 


OSTRICH, 8. PEER oftruce, Fr. 
pan. firuzzuo, Ital. 

Brauſs, Teut. ftrurbio, Lat.] a very large 
ird; its wings are ſhort, and its nec about 
four or five ſpany. The feathers of its wings 
eſteem as ornaments, They are 

by y of courſe, for they fever fly, 
their wings to affiſt them in running. 
They ſwallow bits of iron in the fame manner 


- $8 (her birds de yrovel or tones, to-aMiſt in 


© OTACOU'STIC, s. [from wre and ars, 
Gr. ] a medicine to cure deafneſs ; an inſtru- 
1 the deaf to make them hear 
er. | 
OTHER he ers auther, autbre, Sax. 
autre, Fr. altro, Ital. aber, Lat.] 
things, different, oppoſed to this, Applied to 
8 not one's ſelf, but ſome body elſe, 
ed with fide 


more; the next. After next, it implies the 
third, joined with day. Sometimes it is uſed 


different. : Ez ; 
O'THER WISE, Adv. in a different man- 


peas. + 
OTTER, S. [oter, otyr, Sax. oter, Belg. 
and Tent. ] an amphibious animal that preys 
upon fiſhi the toes of its hinder feet are 
Joined by a membrane like thoſe of a gooſe 
or a duck, but the fore feet have none; its 
teeth reſemble thoſe of a dog; and its tail, 
which is long and tjper, that of a cat. It har- 
bours in burrows, which it makes near the 
water fide, and is ſametimes tamed; uſed 
to drive fiſh into a net. N a 
O'TWAY, (Tnomas) fon . Hum. 
phry Otway, rector of Wolbeding in Suſſex, 
and was born at Trot in in that 'county, 
March 3, 1651. He received his firſt educa» 
tion at 


Oxford in 1669; but quitted it without a de- 
gree. . Upon his arrival in London, he com- 


menced actor, but without ſucceſs. The ſpi- 


ritedneſs of his wit and converſation, how- 
ever, ſoon made him admired, and gai 

Him the favour of Charles earl of Plymouth, 
who procured him a coronet's commiſſion in 
the new- raiſed forces deſigned for Flanders; 
but nature perhaps denying him that cou- 
rage and reſolution ſo requiſite to form the 
ſolgier, he ſoon returned to England in very 
mean circumſtances, and exchanged the 
chance of reaping laurels in the field for the 
equally uncertain and barren laurels or the 


muſes, His comedy has been cenſured 
lk a. 


applied to 


, the contrary. Uſed with each, . 8 
t implies recip. ocation, ſomethin beſides, ob 5 


* 


eliptically for an orber thing, or ſomething © 


ner; by other means or cauſes; in other reſ- 


ickham ſchool near Wincheſter, 
and became a commoner of Chriſt- church in 


sT, or OOST, S. a veſſel upon which] leave them to be hatched by the fun. The . © 
R | ſtupidity of this bird is remarkable on two. 
VE, A, [oftentif, Fr. offenſus, | accounts: fitſt, in covering its head wit 
WERE = ho g reeds; and thinking, that notwithſtanding its 
©'STENT, S. [oftentom Le * body is all that time expoſed, it cannot be 


— 


though in this extreme 


OT W 

for too much libertiniſm; but in tragedy he 
” has generally obſerved the decorum of the 
ſtage, and has cloſely followed nature in his 
language, and therefore ſhines in the paſ- 
Konate parts more than any of our Engliſh 

poets, r. Charles Gildon, in his laws of 
poetry, Niles Otway a poct of the firſt rank; 
and tells us, with great juſtice, that he was 
perfect maſter of the tragic paſſions, and 
draws them every where with ſuch delicate 
and natural Gimplicity, as never fails to raiſe 


a ſtriking inſtance of this force; for though 
the tragedy. is not heightened by the impor- 
| tance of the characters, his inimitable ſkill in 
repreſenting the workings of the heart, and 


its offections, is ſuch, that the circumſtances [| 


are great from the art ef the poet, rather than 
from the dignity of the perſons repreſented, 


Venice Preſerved is ſtill a greater proof of | f 


his influence over our paſſions, and the fa- 
culty of mingling good and bad characters, 
and involving their fortunes, ſeems to be the 
diftinguifhed excellence of this writer. 
Addiſon jufily obſerves, that Otway has 
founded this tragedy on ſo wrong a plot, that 
the greateft characters in it are, thoſe of re- 
bels and traitors. Had the hero of this piece 
diſcovered” the ſame good qualities in the de- 
fence of his country, that he ſhewed for its 
ruin and ſubverfion, the audience could not 
enough pity and admire him. But as he is 
now repreſented, we can only ſaxof him what 
the Roman hiſtorian ſays of Cate, that his 
fall bad been glorious, / pro pgtrid fic con- 
ciceſet, had he ſo fallen in the ſexvice of his 
country. Great as our author's parts were, 
he had many enemies among his*.cotempo- 
' Tary poets, of whom Dryden was not. the 
leaſt; who, tho” he was often heard'to call 
Otway a barren illiterate man, yet was forced 
to confeſs, tat he poſſeſſed a power which 
he wanted, vis, moving the paſſions, . 


ns, Aft 
" ſuffering menꝝ eclipſes of fortune (chi 


* owing to his own bad conduct) this exc 
ent poet diet of want at a public DES + 
Tower-hill in 1685, and 33d year of his 
age. He was doubileſs driven to this-obſcure 
retreat to avoid the perſecution of his credi- 
bors ; and as he durſt not appear often abroad 
to ſollicit aſſiſtance, and had no means of get- 
ting money, he was in the greateſt diſtreſs. 
Compelled by his preſſing neceſſity, Mr. t- 
way, whoſe delicacy, would not permit him to 
run in debt to people nearly in the ſame cir- 


cumſtances with himſelf, at laſt yentured out] 


of his lurking place, #lmoſt naked, and 


ſhivering with cold, and wen into a coffee- 
houſe on Tower-hill, whergh&faw a gentle- 
man, of whom he had ſog Knowledge, and 
of whom he ſollicited th oi a Filling, l 


The gentleman recolle be. fr, Otway, 


ſhocked to ſee the auth Venice Preſerved 


begging, compeſſionately, 


the long vo | 
ſtrong emotions in the foul. His Orphan is | 


Mr. | ſhed 


ocher, Fr. to cut. 


Kea a pprarance, and 


O v E 5 


ut into his hand, 
guinea, Mr. Otway, having thanked: þ 
benefaQtor in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms,, re- 
tired, and changed the guinea,to. purchaſe-a 
roll; but as his ſtomach was full of wind by 


long faſting, the firſt mouthful choaked him, 


and inſtantaneouſly put a period to his days. 


Thus, it is reported, Mr. Otway di 


died. 
O'VAL, Adj. [ovale, Fr. ob. ob- 
long; reſembling an egg when cut into two 
O'VAL,S. a rouudiſha f gure, whole length 
is greater than its breadth, and reſembles an 


egg. SY | | PROCESS 
| OVA'RIOUS, Adj. [from un, Lat,] 


confiſting of eg... W 
O'VARY, S. [ovaire, Fr, ovarium, Lats] 
the part of the body of an animal wherein 
the eggs are lodged, and impregnation is per- 
ormed, | es Deed 
OVATION, S. Fr. oe, Lat.] a leffl 
triumph. among the Romans, alloy ed to thoſe 
that defeated an enemy without much bload- 
„or conquered one leſs formidable, , 
ER or QU*BUST, S. a bairy cater- 
p1 ar. x 4 . 7 * 
OUCH, S. a ſpangle, or glittering. orna- 
ment made of ſmall. plates of gold and ſilver, 
or of jewels, Obſolete. The ouch of a boar, zs 
the blow given by the tuſk of a boar ; from 


CIVEN, S. [ofen, ofne, Sax. oven, Belg. 
ofen, Teut.] an arched cavity heated with fa- 
gots, and uſed in baking 

OVER, Prep. 5 Goth. eber, ofer, 
ore, ouer, Sax. offoer,, Dan.] ſpperior to, or 
above, applied to excellence, dignity, authy- 
rity, or place. Acroſs, or from one fide to 
the other. He leaped over the brook.”* 
Thorough, © All the world over.” Henmes., 
Some period before, joined with night. 

OVER, Adv. above the top; more than 
a quantity aſſigned ; from fide to ſide; fro 
one to another; from a cauntry beyond ihe 
ſea; on the ſurface; paſt. To read over, is to 
read throughout. Oer and er, denotes repe- 
tition; to exceſs. Over and abave, implies be- 
ſides, or more than what was at firſt ſuppoſed, 
or immediately intended. Over- againſt, op- 
poſite; or facing in front. In Compoſition 
its ſignifications are various, but it generally 
implies exceſs, more than enough, or too 


* 


v 


Ll 


much. TE e ee | 
. To O'VERABOUND, V. A. to abound 
mote than enough.  _ „ 
To. OVERACT, v. A. to carry, avy 
character too far; to act more than enough. 
To OVER ARCH, V. A. to cover with 
an arch, ' La 4 N s 
To O'VERAWE, V.. A. to keep in awe, 
To O'VERBALANCE,,V, A, to weigh 
down or 8 eee ee 
O'VERBALANCE, 8. ſomething were 


than an equivalent. 
2 To 


- 


on » Aa. 


ws, wi 


| & repreſs, os 1 whelm. 


ve" „ 
"fs min. A. te ber opp To OVERHALE, V. A. to ſpread overs 


to ex;mine a ſecond time. 
e OVERBID, v. A. is offer more for | | To OVERHANG, V. A. to jut orhang. 
à thing than * is h. 4 
Tec v. 3 to drive away | "To O'VERHARDEN, v. A. to make too 
the clouds before the wind. Newterly, 2 be hard, 
paſt its violenee, * OVERHEAD, Adv. aloft ; above; i in the 
OVERBOARD, Adv. off, or At "of 2 cieling; Over 2 ſon's head. 
To O'VERHEAR, V. A. to hear thoſe 
"ts OVER-BULK, v. A to oppreſs by ho do not intend to be heard... - 
(To one hulk us all,” Shak. To O'VERHEAT, v. A. to heat to ex- 
5 ov RBU Nx, V. A. to lead with 1525 eee, ere, 
cat a weight. 25 9 to to. 
* O'VER ear, V. A. to cloud, or or affect with too much joy. | 
z to cover, uſed by ſem s for| OVER IO, S. exceſs of joy. 
175 kind of work, with whic they cover To O ERLADE, V. A. to pes with, 
button holes; to rate too highs + + - = 2 a bur then. 
To O'VERCH CHARGE, Y. A. to oppreſs, ERLAY, V. 4. to oppreſs þy too 


cloy, or ſurcharge with too much food; to E weight or power; to ſmother with too 


load or croud. ta exceſe; to zate wo high; to] much pr top cloſe couering; to cover the — 
fill 1 _ z to load ag = too great a 8 face of a thing; to join by ſomething laid 
o O'VER-CLOUD, V. A. to cover over. 
douds e To O'VERLEAP, V. A. 19 leap aver, or 
To O'VERCOME, V. A. preter 1, ower- | acroſs, 
came, part. paſſ. overcome; from avercomen, O'VERLEATHER, 8. the upper | Jew- 
Belg. ofercumen, dax. I tu ſubdue, conquer, or ther, 1 that part of a ſhoe which covers the 
2 in battle. or by celamity j. 10 over- 2 45 Fa 27 toes Jook through the over- 
OVERCOMER, 8. ens dat te, To, LIVE, v. A. to lize too- 


h T 
| Ae e or ag . A; ads any £ thing to e, OVERLOAD, v. A. to burthen u 


N co great a Joad, -- 
e. v. A. 10 een % || To OVERLOOK, v. A. to view from 4 
oer higher place; to peruſe; to fuperintend ; tu 
| OW, V.N. to be too. full review; to. neglect; to flight, as if it had 
td de contained within the brim; to abound | never affected the acht or mind. 
to exceſs, Qively, to fill ——. dhe him; GVERLOOEER, S. one that fees over 
to deluge, Mown, or cover wanne Fs any thing below; one that paſſes by a thing 
without obſerving it. 


ei por, Date, of a gelfcl | O'VERMASTED, Adj. having tos much. | 


| which has more liquor poured in it chan is maſt. 


e to. fill it; ſuch a quantity as flows | To OVERMATCH, 2 us to be too 
over ; too great an 8 3 powerful ; r 
© OVERFLOWING, S. the att of exceed- | S. one of fuperior, 


ing limits, applied to water. To ret 2 pow 
e . — ' O'VERMEASURE, 8. 3 more 
6 last, Adi. bighek, or ſaperios. 


FLOWINGLY, AG. in fuck. a 
manner as to-exceed any limits. ; 


; 3 NESS, S. tgogreat a a others 7 in authority. 


ickneſs or forwardneſs.. OVER-MUCH, to much; more 
To OVEREFREICHT, v Tpi | 88 E 7 


Bag . aka O'VER-MUCH, Adv. in too great a de- 
125 o QVERGO, v. A. to ſurpaſs, exceed, | OVERNIGHT, s. [this word: is des | 


22 compound Hay BY BY 
225 = VERGORGE? V. As. to. "eat or 12 Addiſon as a EN . 1 ob 
ow too muc th belore. 
Fe „ e v. 1 [preter ever- 
grew, part. overgrown] „Tre by | names in a lit. 
ao? to Mop Finder above. Neuterly, to OVER- OFFICIOUS, Adv. — 
o beyond the ufual ſtandard, or natural fond of affifting; too importunate. 
ve, | Ta Q'VERPASS, V. . to. paſs; over 
now run G growths © 8 verlaok or - Light; to _ 


1 


rere 


Fr ro pe, -_ 


to . reckoning; 


Fans 


ceived. 


OE 
te omit without receiv- 


Ing. 
O'VERPAST, Part, and Adj. gone; 


4 O'VERPAY, V. A. to pay too 
uc 
 O'VERPLUS, S. that which, remains 
above what is ſaficieat, 
To O'VERPOISE, v. A. to outweigh, 
 O*'VERPOISE, 8. any weight which i is 
heavier than, or out ballances, another. 


O'VERPRESS, v. A. to eruſh, or 


bear upon with irrefiſtible force, 


To O'VERPRIZE, V. A. to 
too high a rate. | 
O'VER-RANK, Adi. too high a rank. 
To O'VER-RATE, V. A. to rate or Var. 

lve too high. 

To O'VER-REACH, V. A. to rife 
above; to ſtretch one's ſelf too much in 
reaching; to deceive. or impoſe upon by . 
perior cunning. Nenterly, to bring the 
hinder feet too far forwards, and. ſtrike hel, 
toes againft' the fore ſhoes, applied to aj! 
horſe, | 

To O'VER-RULE, v. A. to influence, | | 

or force to a com liance by ſuperior autho- 
rity"; to govern with exceſs of authority. In 
Law, to ſuperſede, or JON as 8 
To over-rue a plea.” | ] 
To O'VER-RUN, V. A. to wander 


to value at 


| through a country by force of arms; to ex- 


ceed in running ; to overſpread or cover all 


' over; to peſter or harraſs by numbers, In 


Printing, to be obliged to change the diſpo- 
poſition of the lines in corrections, becauſe 
the inſertions cannot be contained within the 
former compaſs, Neuterly, to flow over; z to 
be more than full. 
Te O'VERSEE, v. A, to ſuperintend ; 
fs by without taking notice; to omit. 
O'VERSEEN, Part, miſtaken. or de 


OVERSE'ER, S 


employed to collect and take 
money collected for the poor of a pariſh, 

To O'VERSET, V. A. to turn the bot- 
tom of a veſſel upwards, Figuratively, to 
be hurried away by any impetyons paſſion. 
Neuterly, to fall off its baſis. 

' To O'VERSHADE, V. A. to make 


NG O'VERSHADOW, v. A. to caft ali 


— 8 over any thing; to ſhelter or pro- 
To O'VERSHOOT, v. N. to fy be- 


yond the, mark. Actively, to ſhoot beyond 
| the mark ; to venture too far; to go beyond 


one's abit ities. 


O'VERSIGHT, s. the office of a.perfon | 


employed to fee that others perform ou du- 


1 


To O'VERPOWER, v. A. to conquer, | 
or 9 gd. by greater power. 


| one who is employed wl | 
fee that others perform their ray; officer | 
"cars. of the 


YE. 

| frake 
rhe at per ovicg V. A. je 1 74 b 
ky to paſs oo, Figuratively, to 

= N. A. [he * 

der co too 10 

par. 9 V. A. de paſs without, 

e or tak ing notice of. 


ERSPEN T, A wearied: or fatigued: 
by too much labour. 9. 


ſpread, or ſcatter over. 


obſtinately upon conditions. 
WE O!VERSTOCK,. V. A, to. croud, or 
too fu þ 
To O'VERSTORE, V. A. to ſtore with 
too much. 


To O'VERSTRAIN, v. N. to firain any 


to ſtretch LCN 
To O'V War, V. A. to force to com- 


riſe 460 | 
T, Ag. ee * 


3 
51 Adv. . 
FeO ER TAKE, A. e 


Ta ſurprize, followed by in. 
To O VERTASK, V 
great labour or duties. 

To O'VERTAX; „ By too highly. 
To OVERTHROW, 


9 or defeat, a Ho to, an army. 
RTHROW, S. the tate of being 
thrown down, or "tumbled upſide down 
ruin ; j fefiration,; Th, 8. a defeat. 
OVERTHROWER, S. one that beats 
down, ruins, or defeats,” WRT 


O'VERTHWART, Adv, oppoſite, r 


de- overagainſt; I crofling any. thing, Perverſe, * ö 


plied to humour. 


Overtale. 

To OVER TOP, 8 A. wo rife above the 
top. F iguratively, to excgll 2 ſurpaſt; to 
. lefs importante by ſuperior Abet 
lence, © 

| To O'VERTRADE, V. A. to deal for 
more than. one's ſtock will carry on. 


To O'VERTRIP, v. A. & trip x walk 
O'VERTURE, 8. [won 42 


opening, or diſcloſure; a propoſal 
'muſic, uſually ending with a fague, 


To O'VER TURN, V. A. to throw down; 


to ruin; to ſubvert, 'Figuratively, to over- 


power, formount, or conquer, 
To O'VERVALUE, V. A. to tate at tow 
bien a Price. 


To 


To O'VERSPREAD, V. A. to. cover, 
To O'VERSTAND, v. A. to ſtand too 


part by pray A tos violent efforts. Actively, 


Py As bo ps Fi to fell over, Eh 


in 
ſuit; to come up to 8 -g9ing | Joy : 
A. 16 . 


reter over 
threw, part, overthrogyn]. W 2 dow nz 
o throw down, or Tensid ; f ts roy. Te, 


O'VERTHWARTNESS, 8. perverſenefs. 
O'VERTOPK, precer and part. palſive of 


$ * 
. 4 CY 


bighly of one's ſelf. 
__. OVERWRWE 


| Pari, Lat 


OVUE: * 2 
- Tp OVERWATCH, V. *. to an, 


e Adv, with 
too much arrogance, or too good an opinion 
to weigh 


of one's ſelf, 
To O'VERWEIGH,.. v. A. 
pn weigh more ; to be *3 more im- 
"OVERWEIGHT, 8, the ſtate of a ching 
which {is heavier than another; the quantity 
given above the net . wei 
"To OVERWHELM,, V. A. to cruſh un- 
der ſomething violent or heavy ; to look 
4 9275 to beat down by force of water, 
WHEL MINGLY, Adv. in ſuck a 
manner as to beat down and — ap- 
arily to. water, and atively, to 
2 the aſſions. g 
O'Y ZA WIS „ Adj. affectedly wiſe ; con- 
ceited; wiſe to affeRation. ä 
 O'VERWROUGHT, Adj. Iaboured toa| 


m 188. 
8 M rod Adj, xealpus too 


Sort, 8. [owiby, axoubt,. Sar. ] any 


Sour Verb, In was bound ta 
ee 6 n, duty 0 


. [From evum, and for- 
"OTA 888 4 Adj. from 1 5 * 


ging forth eggs. 
8 N . l. 


the ae of a pound, containing twenty 


poiſe weight, the Gxteenth. part of a pant, 
n Natural R 

once, Fr. onza, 8 
OUPH, 8. [See 1 a fairy; or imagi- 


2 Pron. beben ore Sax, vor, 


Teut. and If. ] pertaining ot onging to us; of 


ts in troy-weight, In Avyerdu- | the\ 


the ſame country with vs. When the ſub- 


ſtantive goes before, we write ours, © Ed- 


% mund, you ſhall be ours,” _ L 
OU'RSELVES, - Reciprocal ng | 


plural of "myſe: /f] we, exctore of of _ 

Jelf is pſed in the fingular Tam 
OVSE, S. [e, Tent.) tanner's bark. 
OEL. S. ofle, Sax, ] ablackbird. * The 


er u ſel cock. ſo black of hue.” Shak. 


. To OUST, V. A. e 


r.] in Law, to gut out, or depri ve of, 
« * {ed of bis eſſion. 3 Cs. 349: 
15 „Ade, [ 2 =, Got: Goth. «, Sax. ut, uz, 


0, If, not in a enerally o 1 
f ] 91 9 leaves are | ſide. 


In a fate of diſc | 
out,” Bac. Abſent from a place or home; 


rom an inner to a more public wp Ex- 
auſted, applied to liquors. Diſcarded by the from 


verbo laugh, &c. Let t 
u , langhs Let to anathery . 


OUT 


appli lands, In anerror, applied to the, 
Judgment. At a laſs, applied to. the under- 
ſtanding. Out at elbows, torn or 
in holes, applied to dre or in 2 ſtats 
poverty, applied to condition. This word is 
— 8 before alu, and after vetba 
nifying diſc 
OUT, Tater. a an expreGſion of abbecrence, 
and 6 nifying, be gane imme 
/ OUT ory Prep, « [Jobalos oblerves, that 
F ſeems to be the prepoſition, and our only, 
to . the ſenſe of of] from, applied 
produce. Not in, or excluded from, — 
ko place, ond, applied to power. Nos 
in, applied to ſeaſon. From, applied to the 
thing or materials of which any thing is, 
made, From or diſcharge, - to duty. . 
Inconſiſtent with, applied to .. P. 
without, applied to hope. By means 
applied to cauſe, In conſequence of. Out Out of 


or without 
OY A. I b 0rd iy 


er in Compoſition 2 wk 


* 
wie er, or more t 


To.OUTA'CT, v. 5 to aft any part 
"Fs 0UTBD, v. A. to bid ar offer ma | 
chop god I Dorn, 8. one that bids or od 
8050 UW, Adj. bound to files ſams 


N 
AE, v. A. to bear 
ko: 


| ter of by imp udence. 

| OUTBREAK, 5. that which burſts ove. 

wards ; an eruption. 

| To OUTBR *ATHE, v. & to weary by 
3 te exping,/ on 


kaying anger oe better breath 


eder, Part. 8 
> 


OU*TCAST, S. one 8 
To OUTCRATT, OLI 
80 FRY, 8. any loud noiſe made as g 
— n _— made 9 | 


tion. 


| 
'F erm beyond Ag. thavwhich is without, ap- 


poſed to inner. 


* 


\ OU'TERMOST, rege 
a] hs wed ee - 


dtn. Loudly, or * * WA "Gree, V. A, © "Fx or 


„ on cr oe) LONG AA gr 


"OUT 


| bear down. by a ſhew of magnanimity or im-] 


mien country. 
To OUTLAST, V. A. to exceed in du · | 


Pudence ; to ſtare out of countenanc 
5 — OUTFLY,, V. A. to leave e 
beyond in fight, ; 
UTFORM, S. external appearance. 
3 OUTFRO'WN, v. A. to overbear by 
frowns ; to frown don. 


To OU TCO, V. A! [preter faßt, 


le bergen! to furpaſs or excel; to go 

or leave behind; to over- reach. 
Fo DUTGRO'W, v. A. to ſurpaſs in 
gromh, or to grow too great or too large for 


thing 
OUT TGUARD, S. one poſted at a diſtance 
| From the main boty as a defence. 


To OUTJE'ST, V. A. to ſurpats in jeſt-] 


Io ' OUTKNA'VE, V. A. to ſurpaſs in 
"OVTLANDISH, Adj. belonging to a fo- 


* _ "4 1 *» 


OUTLAW, 8. [arlaza, Sa.] one ex 
ed from the beneßt of the law. 
Te OU'TLAW,' v. A. to deprive of the 


benefits of the law. 
"OUTLAWRY,'S. a decree by which any 


RAR deprived of the protection of the 
and eut off from the community. 


1 


To OUTLE' AP, V. A. topaſs in Leaping; 1 


to ſtart 


| Gage by which ing may go out. 


«QU*TLINE, S. the x Son hl or line with] 


| which any figure is baynded; an extremity. 


* 


| ye fot upon i its” 'V 


To OUTLI'VE, V. A. to live e; to 
furvive. . 
- OUTLIVER! v. A. a farvivor, or one 


| that hves longer thin. 225 


"To OUTLO/OK, V. 


. to face down; 
to browbeat, 


To OUTLU'STRE, v. A. to furpaſs in| 


luſtre or brightneſs. 
OU”TLYING, Particip, and Adj. not in| 


common courſe ; removed from ſome- 
thing etſe.' *- * © 


"To OUTMA'RCH, v. A. to leave be- 


kind in a march. | 
OU TM OST, Aij:at 10 great eſt diſtance 
from the middle. 
To OUTNUMBER, v V. A. .to exceed j in 


OUTPA RISH, 8. en, 1 me 
4 2 yin i ut 
the walls, 4 


To 807288 5 & to m7 behind ris 
walking or riding. 


To OUTPOUR, V. A. 90 fene put, 


To OUTPRIZE, V. A. e iran 


beyond. 
OUTLE'AP, 2 a fally ; fight; or ef-] 
AN 5. nga aſſage outwards za 'paſ- j 


o br 


. To OU'TR AGE, v. A. {aids Fr]. 
| to injure ina violent, contumelious, rou ah, 
or inhuman manner, Neuterly, to be guilty : 


of exceſſes, of N and inhumanity. 
' OU'TRAGE S: an open violence, or miſ⸗ 0 


chief committed in a tumult; a bor. 
tion. 


 OUTRA'GIOUS, Adj Ar 1 
violent; farious q $a reaſon 2 
ceny ; enormous, or atroci 
OUTR AGIOVUSLY, 7 ＋ 1 a FOO 
furious, or boiſterous Hanger, ae e ee 
'* OUTRA!GIOUSNESS,, S. furyg, Vo- 
lence ; raging diſorder and inhumanity. ' 
my OUTRY/ACH, v. A. to reach, be- 
yon 


Te OUTRIDE, v. A. to pak in dia- 


ing. 
OUTRYGHT, Adv. immediately, or 


15 delay; entigel complete c 
To OUT ROO'T, V. A A. N 85 ) 


* 
* — 


running. E to exceed. 

g la OUTSA'IL, V A. to love behind jn 

laihing, 

Ta OUTSCO/RN, v. A. to bear down 

with ſcorn; to deſpile or flight. ; HFA 
To OUTSE'L, V., A. to ſell for mere 

[ut another j to "gain more e bin the, tus, 

value. 


To OUTSHI'NE, v. A. to ent lobe 
to excel in fuftre. _ : 


ſhooting z to ſhoot beyond, a 
OUTSIDE, S. the 5 


f 


external 2 "The part not. ee 
or incloſed, oppoſed to inſide. ft 

To OUTSTT, V. go to ſit beyond, the, 
time of any thi 

To OUTSLE EEP, v. V.A. to ſleep be ond. 
To OUTS PEAK, v. A. to * wo 
Ng 55 to exceed. 

OUTSPORT, V. A. to ſport. bes, 


Wy 

090 OUTSPREAD, V. A. to extend, or 
ſpread out. 

'* To OUTSTAND, v. A. to ſupport or 
refiſt; to ſtand beyond the proper time. 


exceed in ſtaring, 

OUTSTREE'T, S. a ſtreet i in the extre · 
mities of the town. | 

To OUTSTRE”TCH, V. A. to extend. 
or ſpread out. 
' To'OUTSTRIP, V. A. [derived by Skin- 
ner from out, and . pritren, Teut. but Johnſon 
agel, that it might have been 57 
out-tri 72 the 5 being afterwards inſerted] to 
ae” faſter or beyond another. 

To rh V. A, & excel, 
wo. / 


a2 44 


k | To 


To OUTRUYN; V. A. to leave. behind in | 


To OUTSHOO'T, v. A. to My 


To OUTSTA'RE, V. A. tovanquith or 


„ = F FZ oc 


W . 


— 


of a building ; external appeara 


OWN 
To OUTSWEAR, V. A. to overpower by 
aring Z. 
| T6 OUT-TO'NGUE, V. A. to bear down 


noiſe, 


Xs OUT TALK, v. A. to exceed intalk- 


"To OUTVA'LUE, V. A-to ſurpaſs i in vor 
op OUTVE'NOM, v. A. to excel 8 


To OUTVTE, V. A. to exceed or ſurpaſs. 
To OUTVI 


villainy 
To Hurvonck, v. A. to exceed in 
of voice or clamour, 
„ OUTVO'TE, V. A. to exceed in nums 
ber of voters. 
DE OUTWA'LK, v. A. to walk faſter 


than another. 


OUTWA'LL, S. the outward part or wall 
nce. I am 
e much more than my outeuall. Shak. 

.OUfT WARD, Adj. — — Sax.] on the 
ſurface ; expoſed to the ſight, oppoſed to in- 
ward. 3 oppoſed to inteſtine, Tending 
to the outparts. 

OU'TWARD, 8. external form or appear- 
Ace. 

OUTWARD, | or OU'TWARDS, Adv. 


to foreign parts. © Outward bound. To the 


outer 

OU"TWARDLY " Ady.cuternally, evident- 
ly, oppoſed to inwardly, In appearance only, 
oppoſed to ſincerely, 

To OUT WEAR, V. 85 to paſs tediouſly, 
applied to time. To Baſt longer, 

To QUTWE'IGH, V. A. to exceed in 
weight, value, or importance, 

To OUfTWIT, V. A. to cheat or deceive 
with ſuperior cun 

OUTWORK, S. that part of a fortifica- 


tion which is neareſt the enemy. 


ern. Part. conſumed or deſtroyed 
dy uſe 

” OUTWRO/UCHT, Part. excecded in ef- 
f cacy or art. 

To OUTWO'RTH, V. A. to exceed in 
value, 

To OWE, V. A. [æ, aa, If.] to bs in- 
debted, or obliged to pay; to be obliged to 
as a cauſe or benefactor; to derive from a 
cauſe. 

OWING, part. ſ. Moving 282 conſequence; ; 
due as a debt. or duty; imputable to as the 
agent. 


OWL, S. [le, Sax. «gle, Dan. uule, Belg. ] 


a a bird with a round head, large eyes, remark- 


able for hiding itſelf all day, appearing at 


night, and catching mice. 


OW'LET,.S. {a diminutive of owl] a 


; Young owl; 


OWN, S. agen, Sax. gen, Belg. ain, Scot.] 
this word is gene rally added to the pronouns 
ARG my, thy, bi, our, your, their, and 


9 - 


| 


| 


_— OO 


| 


implies property. 33 ie implies u 
tion, to diſtinguiſh i it from 755 of any other 


and ſometimes is uſed by way of oppoſition, 
for ſomething peculiar to a perſon, 


To OWN, V. A. to acknowledge; : t0.con- 
feſs to be. one's property, or pepbormba. by 
Se 


one; to poſſeſs, claim, or hold by right. 

confeſs, oppoſed to deny. 

* S. one to whom any thing be- 
OWNERSHIP, 8. property; lawful poſ- 


„ V. A. to exceed in] ſeſſion. 


| 


OWRE, S. [wrus, Lat.] a beaſt named a 
buffalo. | 

OX, 8. [formerly written ae, plural ae 
0x4, Sax, oxe, Dan. and Iſl. oz, Belg. ] the ge- 
neral name for black cattle; properly a ca(- 
trated bull. 

O/XFLY, S. a fly, ſo called from its troub= 
ling oxen, * 
OXFORD, S. a city of England, fl the 
capital of the county of the ſame name. in 
ſtands on a fmall eminence on the banks of the 
Iſis, near its junction with the Charwell, and 
enjoys a healthy air. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
with a celebrated univerſity ; the principal of- 
ficers of which are, a chancellor (always a na- 
bleman of the firſt. rank) and a vice-chancel- 
lor, who is in orders, and the head of ſome cal- 
lege exercifing the chancellor's power, and go- 
verning the ſtudents according to the ſtatutea, 
the conſtitution of which is remazkably regu= 
lar, the diſcipline ſtrict, the endowments 1 
ral; ; and, in ſhort, every thing well adapted far 
the education of youth: ſo that it is the prin- 
cipal ſeat of the mules in Great Britain. The 
private buildings here are neat, and the public 
magnificent. The city, including the ſuburbs, 
is of a circular form, and about three miles in 
circuit; conſiſting chiefly of two principal 
ſtreets, 5 croſs each ot her in the center 
of the town. The greateft trade of Oxford ba- 
ing in corn and malt, and the Iſis being navi- 
gable from hence to London, great quantities 
of theſe are ſent down the river to the me- 
tropolis, and receive in return coals, proviſions, 
Sc. Here is the famous Bodleian library, in 
which are manuſeripts principally, all Dr. Rat- 
cliff's library, Sc. the Theatrum Sheldonia- 
num for public ſolemnities; the Clarendan 
priating-houſe; the Arundelian marbles; the 
gallery for fine paintings; thirteen elegant 
pariſh- churches, beſides the cathedval of Chriſt- 
church college; and twenty colleges, vix. 
1. Univerſity College, founded by king Alfred. 
2. Baliol, by Sir J. Baliol, father of Baliol, 
king of the Scots, in the reign of Henry III. 
3. Merton, by lord chancellor Merton, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, Edward I. 4. Oriel, founded by 
Edward II. 5. Exeter, by Walter Stapleton, 
biſhop of Exeter, Edward II. 6. Queen's by 


Rob, Eglesfield, B. D. Edward III. 7. New 
College, by William of Wickham, Edward III. 
8. Lincoln, by Richard F leming, biſhop of Lin- 

coln, 


e * 
e 
PA "Ww 
5 , 


| K YE 
un, Hen. VI. 9. All Souls, by H. Chiche- 
Ny, archbiſhop ot Canterbury, Hen, VI. 20; 
W. Wainfieet, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Hen. VI. 11. BritenNoſe, by Smith, 
biſhop of Liacoln, and R. Sutton, Eſq; Hen. 
VIII. 18. Corpus Chriſti, by R. Fox, biſhop | a detail would carry us beyond the limits pre- 
of [ſcribed in this work. The cit 12 by 
e chancellor or 


| p a mayor, &c. but ſubject to t 
Deen Mary, 1. St. John Baptiſt, by Sir 
Fho.Wh oth — | 


with the beadles before the vice-chancellor 
with  filver rod in his hand. This may ſerve 
for a ſuccinR view of the univerſity z for ſhould 


vice-chanceltor of the univerſity in all affairs 
of conſequence, even relating to the town; 


and the city gave title of earl to the family 
family being long ſince extinct, the title was 
title of Mortimer, on the famous treafu 


larſhips, Sc. and moſt of them enriched with] 
Kbraries, and other donations, and adorned with 


ON. $ 1 * T > "I . K : F 5 


7. A verger, who on ſolems oteaſioris; ors; walks - 


we. deſcribe the innumerable curiefities, fuch 


here partamenits Rave been frequently held; 


the Veres for the ſpace of 500 years; but thit 
| conferred by queen Anne, with the additional 


deautiful chapels, gardens, groves, cloifters, 
guadrangles, piarzas, ſtatues, and other orni- 
mente. The halls, where gentlemen live at 
their own expence, except a few who have ex- 
Sidbitions or penſions, are, viz. St Edmund, 
belonging to Queen's College; Magdalen, to 
Magdalen College; St. Alban's, to Merton; 
St. Mary's, to Oriel; and New Inn, to New 
College. Befides theſe colleges and halls, there 
are ſchools, wherein exerciſes for the ſeveral 
degrees are performed, public lectures read, &c, 
This is a ſtately pile, and was firſt built by 
queen Mary; but the preſent fabric was chiefly 
raiſed by the contribution of Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley, whoſe library here is famous throughout 
all Europe for its number of books, printed and 
' manuſcript, The number of ſtudents is gene- 
Tally about three thouſand, two thouſand of 
whom live at their own charges, and about 
one thouſand are ſupported by the revenues of 
the different colleges, befides the ſervants be- 
longing to the colleges and halls, which have 
each their rules and ſtatutes for government 


It is tolled every night to give warning 12 
. colleges 


univetſity ſends two members to parKament, 


(a privilege given it, as alſo to Cambridge, by 
king James I.) and the city the like number. 
It lies ſixty miles 8. W. of Cambridge, and 


Wl London. . 

'XFORDSHIRE, S. is an inland county; 
having Buckinghamſhire on the E. Glouceſter 
on the W. Northamptonſhire on the N. and 
Warwieleire on the 8. It is forty-two miles 
long, and twenty-fix broad, containing 534,000 
acres, 19,700 houſes, and 120,000 inhabitants, 


pariſhes, and fourteen hundreds. Its air is ſweet 
and healthy; and though many parts produce 


tures, .and formerly the hills were well covered 
with woods; but being cut down in the civil 
wars, fuel is fince very ſcarce, It ſends 
nine members to parliament, viz; two for the 
county, two for the city, two for the univer- 
fity, two for New Woodſtock, and one for 


under their reſpective heads, with fellows and | Banbu 


tutors. There are four terms in the year for 
public exerciſes, lectures, and diſputations, and 
iet days and hours when the —— of every 
facuhy read their lectures, and in ſome of the 
colleges are public lectures for all who chuſe 
to attend them, with proper ſalaries for the 
. readers. Beſides the chancellor and vice- 
chancellor already mentioned, there is, 1. A 
high Reward, named by the chancellor, and 
approved by the univerſity. 2. Two proftors, 


who are maſters of arts, and choſe yearly in 


turns out of the ſeveral colleges, to keep the 


peace and punith diſorders. 3. A public ora- 
tor, who harangnes princes and other great 


perſonages vibting the univerſity. 4. A keeper 
of the archives. 5, A regiſter, who records 


all tranſactions relating to the univerſity, 6. 
. 4 hree ſquire-beailes and three yeomen- bea- 
ales, who attend the vice-chaneellor in puklic. 


ury. | 
' O'XLIP, s, a flower, called likewiſe a cow- 


ip. 0 
OXST ALL, S. a ſtand for oxen, © 
OXTO/NGUE, S. a plant. 
 O'XYCRATE, [from etc, and atyam, Or.] 
a mixture of water and vinegar. 
O'XYMEL, S. [from «&vs, and we, Or. ] 
a mixture of vinegar and honey, . 
OXYMO*RON, S. [Gr. | a figure in rhe- 
toric, in which an epithet of a contrary ſigni- 


fl 


fication is added to à word; as in Painful 


6% pleaſure!” | 
OVER, 8. ſeyer, old Fr. to hear] in Law, 
heard: thus a court of cyer and terminer, is 
a place where cauſes are heard and determined. 
O'YES, S. [eyes, Fr. hear ye] a word uſed 
and repeated times by a public cryer in 
4 court of juſtice, and in delivering a procla- 
mation, to demand ſilence. LT 
5 OYSTER, 


r . . Spy OO Wn 94 


and has one city, fiſteen market -towns, 280 


corn, it abounds moſtly with meadows and paſ- 
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* 


Paz 


2 
nomy, "hind s for poſt meridiem, or afternoon. 


| aft of feeding or 14 7 


walking, 
Degree of quickneſs ; hence to keep pace with,! 


| fare of five feet. 


6 move. 


manner of walking. 


PAC 


' OYSTER, 8. Lehe Pep "bujrr, Fr.) 21 
f The!l- fiſh ha 


. 5 Hells 


OV STERWE or OYSTERWO-. 


CH, 


A MAN, $. a woman who ſells'oyfters.” Figu- | peac 


ratively a low, mean, ang vu woman, 
CON es, dou 


70 


Pac 


Engliſh alphabet; ſounded by a flight 
compreſſion of the fore part of the lips : 
When it comes befote an h it is pronounced 
ke 5, before : it is ſometimes mute, or not 
ſounded, as in arcompt and receipt, If we trace: 
its form, it ſeems either to have been bor- 
cowed from the Hebrew p, written forwards 
after the European manner, or elſe from the 
Greek II, written with the laſt leg ſhort, as 
may be ſeen on ſums Roman/ monuments, 
which in courſe of time was formed round; 

the Gothic character ſtrongly confirms this 


| 


conjecture. The Saxon capital is the ſame 


with that which we uſe at preſent. Uſed as a 
numeral letter it ſtood for 100, but with a 


daſh on the top thus P for 400,000. Among, 
medical writers it ſtands for pugil, or the eighth 
part of a handful. In Italian muſic it ſtands 
For piano, or ſoft, and ſhoys that the force o 
20 TIES or inſtrument i is to be leſſened. PP 
iu f iana, more ſoft, and PPP pia- 
ofteſt poſſible. P. M. in aſtro- 


hes 
3 


PA BULAR, Adj. [pabulum, Lat.] afford- 
ing aliment or food. 
'  PABULA'TION, S. [pabulum, Lat.] the 


provender, 

PA'BULOUS, Adj. [pebulum, Lat.] afford- 
ing aliment, 

PA*BULUM, Lat.] among phyſicians, | 
fignifies ſuch parts of our common aliments 
as are neceſſary to recruit the animal fluids z 
as alſo any matter that continues the cauſe of 
a diſeaſe. 

PACA'*TION, S. [ pacatio, Lat.] appea- 
fing, pacifying, or aſſuaging. 

FACE: 3 s, Fr. paſſe, Ital. us, 
Lat. ]a ſtep or 2 . the in 

The - gait or manner of walking. 


1s to equal a perſon in faſtneſs, either in walle- 
ing, or riding; or to keep up with. A mea- 


To PACE, V. N. to move on tool To 
Applied to horſes, to move by raifing 
the feet on the ſame fide together. ARtively, 
to meaſure by ſteps. To direct or. go. 
PACE, Adj. having a particular gait or 


PAYCER, S. a horſe that raiſes the two legs 
on the fame fide together. 

PACIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
en ow: The act of * 


5 
"al 
2 


A confonant; the tov leroy of ths 


| fefts the road on foot. 


row; 


PAD 
' PACIFICA'TOR, : 8. [pacifieateur, Fr. I 


a peace-maker. 
P ACIFICATORY, Adj. tending to make 


PACIFIC, Adj. ¶ pacifique, Fr. pacificus 
Lat.] mild; i gentle 4 29 
PA'CIFIER, S. one who, appeaſes or re- 


* 


conciles, © 

To PA'CIFY, v. A. 
Lat.] to reconcile, app 
perſon. 

PACK, S. [Belg. and Teut. ] a large bundle 
of any thing prepared for carriage. A burden or 
load. A certain nnmher of cab generally 52, 
A numbet of hounds hunting together. A 
number of perſons united in ſome bad deſign. 
A great number or quantity 

To PACK, V. A. to bing up for carriage; 
to diſpatch in hatte, uſed with off, 

To PACK, V. N. to tie up goods; to re · 
move in hafte ; ; to aſſociate in bad deſigns. 

PA CKCLOTH, 8. [packled, Belg. 12 
cloth in which goods are bundled or tied up. 
PACKER, S. one that binds up goods for 
* 

PACRKEx, S. Ku Fr. pectetts, Ital.] 
a ſmall pack, bundle, or mail of letters. A 
veſiel that carries a mall. : 

To PACK ET, V. A. to bisd up in parcels, 

PA'CKHORSE, S. a horſe employed in 
carrying burthens of goods, 

"ACAD ADDPLE, Ss. a faddle on which bur- 
thens are laid: 

PA/CKTHREAD, S. firong thread uſed in 
packing or tying up parcels. | 

PACKWAX, S. the ſtrong aponeurofis or 
membrane on the fides of the neck, © 
| PACT, S. Fr. pactum, Lat. I a contract, 


. or covenant. 


ETITY OUS, Adj. Loch, Lat.] ſettled 


upon condition. 

PAD, S. Sax, whence paatb, Sax. a 
path, paiadah, Per. the feet] the road; a foct 
path. An eaſy p aced horſe. A robber that jn- ' 
A ſoft ſaddle, probably 
a ſaddle or bo'fter ſtuffed with firaw. A kind 
of bolſter made uſe of by crooked people to 
conceal their deformity. * 

To PAD, V. N. to travel gently, To rob on 
foot. To beat away ſmooth and level. To con- 
ceal any deformity with a kind of a bolſter. 

PA*DDER, S. one that robs on foot. 

To PADDLE, V. N. [patouiller, Fr.] to 
to beat the water as with oars 3 to play 
with, or in the water. To finger. 

PADDLE, S. [pacal} a ſhort var uſed by a 
fingle rower in a boat, Any thing broad like 


Fer, Fr. farifin, 
e, or quiet an angry 


dn dar. 


f 


PA-DDLER, S. one that plays with water. 
PADDOCK, S. [pada, Sax. fade, Belg. 

a great frog, or toad, 
PADDOCK, S. a ſmall incloſure for deer, 
1 from part, farrack, F=ddoci. 


PA- 


[ 
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Foor) an herb. 


* 


n 
PADELVON, s. [pas de Gon, Fr. lion's 


. FA!DLOCK, S. [from padde, Belg.] a 
lock hung on a ſtaple to faſten a door, box, &c 
PAN, S. from the ſonꝑs ſung to Pan 
or Apollo, beginning with Jo Pæan] a ſong of 


triumph. | 
PA!GAN, Adj, ſ[payaniſe, Sax. Pagans, 


Lat, from 4, Lat. a village, the villages 
continuing heathens after the cities wereChriſ- 
tians] idolatrous ; heatheniſh. Re 
PA'GAN, S. an idolator, | 
PA!GANISM, [Fr.] the religion of idola- 
tors or heathens. | 
PAGE, S. [Fr. pagina, Lat.] one fide of 


the leaf of a book. A young boy attending on | 
ly uſed as a train-bearer. 


a great perſon, general 
To PAGE, V. A. to mark the pages of a 


| book with figures. To attend as a page. 


PA'GEANT, S. a ſtatue in a public ſhow, 
Any ſhow or ſpectacle of entertainment. 
PA'GEANT, Adj. ſhowy ; pompous; gaudy. 
To PA'GEANT, V. A. to exhibit in ſhow, 
to repreſent. | | 
 PA'GEANTRY, S. pomp ; ſhow. Often- 
tatious and gaudy ſplendor. 
PA'GINAL, Adj. pagina, Lat.] conſiſt- 
ing of pages. 125 
PA GOD, S. an Indian idol, or temple of 
an idol. - 
PAID, Preter, and participle paſſive of Par, 
PAIL, S. [ paila, Span.] a wooden veſlel in 
which milk or water 1s —_ 8 
PAIN, 8. ine, Fr. pin, Sax. pein, Teut. 
from 12 . Sax. 8 a 
puniſhment threatened, A ſenſation of un- 
cafineſs, Uneafineſs, applied to the mind. 
In the plural, labour; taſk 3 the throws of 
child-birth. | 
To PAIN, V. A. to make uneaſy. Uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun, to labour hard, 
or to hurt in making an effort. ä 
PAINFUL, Adj. miſerable; affliftive ; 
cauſing an uneaſy ſenſation ; difficult, or re- 
quiring great labour. 
PA'INFULLY, Adv. with great pain, af- 
fliction, labour, or diligence. 
PA/INFULNESS, S. the quality of excit- 
ing an uneaſy ſenſation, Grief. 5 
 PA\LNIM, S. [payen, Fr.] an infidel, pagan, 
or idolator. 
PA'INIM, Adj. idolatrous; heatheniſh, 
PAINLESS, Adj. without any uneaſy ſen- 
ſatiop or trouble. 5 
PAIN STALKER, S. a laborious perſon. 
PAINSTA'KING, Adj. labouring hardly 
and diligently. 


To PAINT, V. A. [peint, Fr. from pcindre, |! 


Fr. pingo, Lat.] to repreſent in colours. To 
cover with colours. Figuratively, to deſcribe, 
to colour, or diverſify, To lay colours on the 


| PAINT, S. colours made uſe of in repre- 
ſenting Iikeneſſes. z £ 
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PAL 
PAINTER, 8. N Fr.] one who re- 
preſents things in colours. 0 
PAINTING, 8. the art of cg 
things in colours, A picture; or blance 
formed with paint. | 
PA/INTURE, S. [peinture, Fr.] the art of 
painting. © Painture near adjoining.“ 5 
PAIR, S. [ paire, Fr. far, Lat.] two things 
ſuiting one another. A pair of gloves,” 
A man and wife, Two of a fort z two fimi- 
lar parts joined together, and compoſing on& 
ching. A pair of bellows.” / : 
To PAIR, V. N. to unite in couples. To 
ſuit, Sl * _ Fe. pale pk 
PA A 9 . , r. um, Lat. 
a houſe in which a — or ſome great Por 
reſides. A ſplendid houſe, „ 
PALA'NQUIN, S. a kind of a covered car- 
riage, uſed by perſons of diſtinction, and ſup- 
ported on the ſhoulders of ſlaves in the Eaſt. 
PA'LATABLE, Adj. agreeable to the taſte, 
PALATE, S. [palatum, Lat.] the fleſh 
that compoſes the upper part of the roof of 
the mouth. The organ of taſte. | 
PALA'TIC, Adj. belonging to the palate 
or roof of the n 5 
PA'LATINE, S. [falatin, Fr. palatinvs, 
Lat. ] one inveſted with royal rights and pri- 


vileges. | 
PA!LATINE, Adj. poſſeſſing royal privi - 


leges. | 

PALE, Adj. [Fr. pallidus, Lat.] of a white 
colour: Deprived of its colour; of a faint 

To PALE, V. A. to make whitiſh or pale. 

PALE, S. . palus, Lat.] a narrow piece of 
wood joined above and below to a croſs beam, 
to incloſe grounds, Any incloſure, or diſtri, 
In heraldry, a ſtake placed upright from the 
top of the chief to the point, : 

To PALE in, V. A, to incloſe with pales. 
To encompaſs, IN 

PA LED, Adj. in botany, applied to ſuch 
flowers as have leaves ſurrounding a head or 
thrum ; as the marygold. 5 

PALE-EYED, Adj. having dim eyes. 

PALE-FACED, Adj. having the face whi- 
tiſh, or without any colour. 
PALELV, Adv. wanly, or without rud- 
dineſs. 

PA'LENESS, S. want of colour, Want 
of luſtne. 

PA/LENDAR, S. a coaſting veſſel. 

PA*LEOUS, Adj. palea, Lat.] huſky, chaf- 

% Palecus bodies. Brown, 

PALFUSTRICAL, Adj. [paleftricus, Lat. 
Talg ping, Gr.] of or belonging to wreſt- 
: 


ng. 

PALETTE, 8. [Fr.] a light board with a 
hole through which the thumb paſſes, uſed 
by a limner to, place his colours on, 


| "PALFREY, S. [paliſroy, Fr, pals eng, 


Ital. palſſjrai, Brit.] a ſmall horſe, uſed by 
ladies. 


I ee” Alt- 


* 


41. 
\» PALINDROME, 8. a word of ſentence 


| that reads the ſame backwards, or forwards, 


" PA/LINODB, PA/LINODY, $, a recan- 
tation, - oP” | Pos 
- PALISA'DE, PALISA/DO, 8. [palſade, 


Fr. paliſado, Span.] pales ſet by way of in- 


cloſure, or defence, 
PA'LISH, Adj. ſomething pale or wan. 
PALL,-S. [pallium, Lat, falls, Lat.] a 
cloak or mantle of ſtate, A pontificial orna- 
ment, made of white wool, ſhorn from two 


| lambs, offered by the nuns of St. Agnes, on 


the day of her feaſt. A covering of black vel- 
vet, ſometimes edged with white filk, thrown 
over a coffin, when carried to the place of in- 
terment. E ; 7 

To PALL, V. A. to cover, hide, or con- 


ceal, | 

pale] to grow vapid, or taſteleſs, To damp, 

or diſpirit. To impair or weaken, To cloy. 
PA'LLET, 8. [paille, Fr.] a ſmall or mean 


PALL-MALL, 8. {from pile, Lat. a ball, 
and malleus, Lat. a mallet ; paile mailie, Fr. 
See MALL, and ML] a play in which a 


ball is truck through an iron ring with a 


mallet 


To PA'LLIATE, v. A. fpalliatns, from 


pallio, of pallium, Lat. a cloak} to cloak, co- 


yer, or extenuate any crime by excuſes or fa- 
vourable repreſentations. 
-« PALLIA'TION, 8. [Fr.] the aft of co- 


vering or extenuating a crime. An imperfect 
and temporary eure. 


PALLIATIVEB, Adj. [paltiarif, Fr.] ex- 
tenuating by excuſes and favourable repreſen- 
tations. = 

_ PALLIATIVE, S. ſomething that extenu- 
ates a crime or alleviates pain. 


_ PALLID, Adi. Lat. ; wan; 
dj. [pallidus, ] pale; wan; FB 


not high 
- PALILOGY, S. [u and h, Gr.] a 


fSgure in rhetoric, in which the ſame word is 


ted. 


repea | 
PALM, 8. Lat. ier, Fr.] a 


tree whoſe branches are worn in token of vic- mean. 


tory, The hand ſpread out, or the inſide of 
the hand. In meaſure, three inches. : 
To PALM, V.A. to conceal in the palm. 
To impoſe on, uſed with upon. To handle. 
To ftroak with the hand. 
PALMER, S. a pilgrim, ſo called from the 


cuſtom of bearing branches of palm, by thoſe 


who had viſited the holy land. A crown en- 
circling a deer's head. | 

 PA'LMER-WORM, S. a worm covered 
with hair, ſo called from its reſemdling a pal - 
mer or pilgrim in wandering. 


PALMETTO, S. a kind of palm tree, with | 
: the leaves of which womens hats are made. 


PALMIFE'RQUS, Adj, Tales, and foro, 


Lat.] bearing palms, 


| 


n 
PA'LMIPEDE, Adj. [from palna, and ger 
Lat} — 1 . the toes joined by 
a membrane, SEEM 

PA'LMISTER, S. [ſee PAL MIS TRY] one 


who profeſſes palmiſtry. 
PACMISTRY. S. palma, Lat. ] the art of 


telling fortunes by lines of the palm. 
Juggling. | 


A/LMY, Adj. bearing palms. | 


PALPABFLITY, S. [pa/pable] the quality | 


of being perceivable by the touch. - 
PA/LPABLE, Adj. Fr. palper, Lat. ] to 
be perceived by the touch. Groſs; coarſe ; ea- 
ſily detected; plain or eaſily perceived. 
PA/LPABLENESS, 8. the quality of be- 
ing perceived by the touch, Groflneſs, plain- 


neſs. The quality of being ſo plain, as al- 


moſt to be felt. 

PALPABLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner as. 
to be perceived by the touch. 30 groſs or 
plain, as almoſt to be felt. | 

PALPA/T:ON, 8. [pelpatio, palper, Lat.] 
to beat as the heart; to flutter. 5 

To PA/LPITATE, V. A. py from 
7 Lat. ] to beat like the heart; to flutter- 

PALPITA'TION, S. [Fr.] che increaſed 
and ſenſible motion of the heart, 
by fright or diforder. 

PA/LSGRAVE, S. [pat , Belg. = 
graff, Tent.] 2 count or who has the ſu- 
perintendance of a prince's palace, _ 

PA'LSIED, Adj. [pal} afflicted with the 


PALSY, 8. [parah \ Le. frm ab) 
par palaſy, and palſy] a difeate, wherein 
— 2. of its parts loſe their motion, 
and ſometimes their ſenſation. 3 

To PALTER, v. N. {from paltron, Fr, ] 
to prevaricate; to ſhift or dodge. 


ag PALTER, v. A. to ſquander, to 


PA/LTERER, S. an infincere dealer or 
2 | 


PA'LTRINESS, S. meanne's. 
PA/LTRY, Adj. [poltron, Fr. a ſcoundrel, 
paltrocea, Ital. a mean proftitute, paltone, Ital. 
a cheat] ſorry 
PALU'DAMENT, S. { paludamentum, Lat.] 
a coat armour; an herald's coat. p 
PAL, Adj. of a whitiſh hue, deprived of 
redneſs. Uied oaly in poetry. : 


PAM, 8. [perhaps from palma, Lat. vic- 


tory, as trump is from triumph] the knave of 
clubs. - . | 
To PA/MPER, v. A. [pamberare, Ital.] to 


fill with food, or feed luxuriouſly. 
PA'MPHLET, S. [written by Carton 


panes, from pur un filee, Fr. by a thread] a 
| ſmall book not bound. l 
To PAMPHLET, V. A. to write ſmall 


books or pamphlets.. ö | 
PAN, Sho, — 2 parne, Dan. 


n Belg. pfam, Leut. ] an eathen veſſel 
K 


k 2 broad 


werthleſs ; contemptible ; - 
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PAN 

broad and hollow. The part of a kun lock 
that holds the powder, Any hollow or cavity. 
« The brain pan.” The god of ſhepherds. 

PANACE A, 8. fanacck, Fr. _—_— 
Cr.] an univerſal medicine. 

PANACE'A, S. an herd. 

PAN'CAKE, $ - a kind of cake made in 2 
frying-pan. 

PANADO, S. [panade, Fr. prncde, Ital; 
from panis, . Lat. bread] food made by boiling | 
bread til it is in a manner diſſolved in water. 


PANCRA “TIC AL, Adj. very ſtrong, or 


excelling in all the eymnaſtie exerciſes; al- 

mighty, all- powerful. 
PANCHRES'TA, S. Lz me- 

dicines that are ficacious i in all diſeaſes. 


PA'NCREAS, S. the part called the ſweet- | 


bread ; a cohglomerate gland, ſituated between 
the bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebræ 
of the loins, and affording a juice of great ſer- 


9 5 vice in aſſiſting digeſtion. 
PANCREA'TIC, Adj. belonging to the | 


panere as, 


PANCY, or PANSY, 8. perhaps cor- 


rupted from; fanacey, of panacea, Lat,] a flower 
of the violet kind. 

PA'NDECT, S. a treatiſe that comprehends 
the whole of any ſcience. A. digeſt of the 
civil law. 

_ PANDE'MICK, . Adj. Cra, and duos, 

Gr.] incident to a whole people. 

. PANDER, S. ſtrom Pandarus, the pimp 

in the ſtory of Ti 0 by and Creſfi da, and ſhould 

therefore be written Pardar} a pimp, or man 
| that procures proſtitutes for another, 

To PAINDER, V. A. to 1 Ta be ſub- 
fervient to luſt cr paſſion. 

"$4 PANNDERLY, A. pimping 3 ; reſembling 
pimps ; mean 

PAND!CULAiTION, * ſ pardiculans, Lat. ] 
the refileſſneſs, ſtretching and uneaſineſs, uſu. 
ally attending the cold fits of an intermittent 
fever. 

PANE, S. [panean, Fr.] a ſquare piece of 

laſs.. 
* PANEGYRIC, S. [penegyrigue, Fr.] an 
„ elogy, or piece written in praiſe of a perſon or 
thing 

PANEGY'RIC, PANEGY'RICAL, Adj. 
Sraifing ; ; in the nature of a panegyric. 

- PANEGY'RIST, 8. [paregyrifte Fr.] one 

that writes praiſe. 

PANEL, S. [a diminutive of neun, Fr.] 
a ſquare, or piece of any matter inſerted among 
others. A 1 piece in a wainſeot. 

PANG, 8. [ ſrom pein, Fr. gain, or 3 
Belt. ] exceſſive pain A; Hen and vehem 
pain or torturę. 71 PRE : 

To PANG, V. A. to torment cruelly. : 

" PANIC, Adj. ffrom Pan, who is ſuppoſed 
to occaſion 'groundleſs fear] violent without 
reaſon, applied to fear. 

__PA'NNADE, S. the curvetting, or pranc- 
wg of a bigh-bred horſe. RT. 


N 


PAP 


„ PANN EL s. Fanneel, kann, 
Fr.] a kind of — 4 . it fig» : 


nifies, the paper with the names of the ju- 
rors returned by the ſheriff and in _— 
the ſtomach of a hawk. 

| . PA'NNIC, PA/NNICLE, 8. a plane. of 
the millet kind. 


wicker veſſel hung on the ſide of à horſe. 

PANOPLV, S. complete an. 8 
P PANSY, 8. a flower. * 75 
To PANT, V. N. [panccler, old Fr.] to 
fetch the breath ſhort, when frightened, or out 


| of breath. To play with intermiſſion, applied 


to the wind. To with or long for. 

PANT, S. the motion of the heart. 
PANT ALO ON, S. | pantalon, F ee | 
man's garment, in which. the breeches. ind 

ſtockirigs are all of a piece. Hanmer. 

PAN TESS, S. ¶ Pantrimegt, Fr.] the dif- 
ficulty of breathing 1 in a hawk; — 

PANTHEOL OG, S. ſ mubi\oyie, Gr.] 
| the whole ſum or body of divinity.. ws, 

PAN'THEON, S. Av, Gr.] a Tem- 
may 2 2 2 to all the Oods. 

NTHER, 8. bera, Lat. here, 
Fr.] a large ſpotted wid — 
tamed. 

PA NTILE, S. a gutter „ 42 0s] 

PAN TIN Lx, Adv. with pulpitarion; 3 
breathing ſhort. 

PA'NTLER, S. [panetior, * a perſon, 
who keeps the bread in a great family. - 

PA/NTOFLE, S. [paiitoufſa, _ _ 
Hula, Ital.] a ſlioper. 

"PANTOMIME, s. one who'c can 3 
bis meaning by actions. A farce, Which con- 
ſiſts entirely in n dumb ſne s. 

P ANTON, 
narrow and bide-bound Reel I KIA 

PANT RV, S. ¶ pancterie, Fr. ] the room 
in which victuals or pans are kept. 5 

PAP, 8. [ papa, Ital. poppe, Belg. pop 
filla, Lat.] the nipple of à breaſt. Food 
made fer infants of bread boiled in mill od 
water, *The pulp of fruit. 


PAPA, S. papa, Lat.] a name of fond- | 


neſs uſed by, a child to its father, 
PA/PACY, S. [papat, Fr. frotn papa, Lats 
a pope] the office os dignity of 4 
PA/PAI., Adj. [ Fr.] 


kope. 
PAPA'VEROUS, adj. {ports from 


papaver, dend belonging to, or "reſembling 
poppies, + 
P ATER;. S . [ papicr, Fr. bbs Lat..the 


ent | reed of the Nile, on which they wrote before 


macerated in water, and formed into thin {beets 
by means of a ſieve. A piece of paper. A 


| ſingle ſheet printed or written, uſually applied 


to * n — in foigle ſheets. 


1 FAER. 


PA'NNIER, 8. [ panier, Fr.] a baſket, A 


ild "beaſt, n evet 


S. a ſhoe made to recover " Ho 


popes 
belonging. to the 5 


the invention of paper] a ſubſtance on which 
we write or print, made of linen rags ground, 


iim 


1888 


. * 
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ol various colours, by fone called a butterfly. 


| pilla, Lat. ] having emulgent veſſels reſembling 


to the po 


; tany, covered with a light thin down. 


conie ſection arifing from a cone's being cut by 


| [purnboligue, Fr. J expreſſed in parables or by a 


or diſplay; Military order. A place where | 
_ troops are drawn up in battle array. A guard, 

or a poſture of defence. b 
FARADI OM, 8. lor. an example, or | 


PAR 
PAPER, Adj. any thing fight or thin ; 


made of paper. 
3 v. 4 to cover or wrap in 


paper. To regiſter. 
PAPESCENT, Adj. thngidg towards, | or | 


reſembling pap. 
PA'PILLO, S. Lat. papilion, Ft. J a moth 


PAPILIONA”CEOUS, Adi. in botany, ap- 
plied to ſuch flowers as repreſent a butterfly, 


with its wings expanded, 
PA'PILLARY, PA'PILLOUS, Adj. pa- 


Pais, 8. [papiſte, Fr.] 0 one that ad- 
heres to the communion of the pope and the 
church of Rome. | 


, 
loch affords exquiſite pleaſure or happineſs, 
PARADOX, a tenet contrary to a received 
opinion, and which at firſt appears abſurd. 
PARADOXICAL, Adj. of the nature of 
a paradox. 
| PARADO'XICALLY, Adv, after the 


manner of a paradox. 
PARADOXO'LOGY, 8. [from r 
Joes and x 22 Gr.] 1400 in paradoxes. 
PARANE 'SIS, S. — hicut, Gr.] ad- 
monition ; precept, or inflraction | 
PARAGO'GE, S. [Fr.] a figure whereby 
a ſyllable or letter is added to the end of a _ 
PARAGON, S. [Fr. from parage, old 
Fr. par kal. ] a model; erregte 
perlatively excellent. | 
To PARAGON, V, A. to compare; to 


PAPI'STICAL, Adj. drin: Adhering equal, 


Pope. 
PA pis TRV, 8. rope: The dofrine of 
the church of Rome. 
PA'PPOUS, Adj. "[pappoſur, Lat] in bo- 


PA PPV, Adj. ſoft; juicy: Eaſily divided. 


PAPULOSI'TY, e, Lat.] ful-| 


neſs of bliſters or pim 
PAR, S. [Lat.] 2 tate of equality or 

equal value, 
PARABLE; 8. [ Parabola, Lat.] a fable 

or ſtory made uſe of to convey ſome impor- 

tant truth, and originally boron from the 

hieroglyphic characters. 

PARA BOLA, S. [Lat.} i in geometry, a 


a plane parallel to one of its fides, 
PARABOLIC, PAR ABOLICAL; Adj. 


ſimilitude. In geometry, having the form or 
properties of a parabola. - * 

' PARABO'LICALLY, Ade. by way of 
e or ſimilitude. in the ſorm of a pa- 
rabola 

' PARACEN'TESIS, Lügen Gr.] 
the operatian, whereby any of the venters ate 
puta Gſcharge any matter; as in the 
Propſy. 

PAR Ack N TRI ,PARACENTRICAL, 
Adj. deviating from the center. _ 

PARACHRO'NISM, S. an error in chro- 
bology ; a miſtaking the time of any inci- 
dent or event in hiſtory. 

"PARACLE'TE, S. legende, Gr.] a 


Advocate, or Comforter: Generally applied "op 


we third perſon in the Holy Trinity. 
PARADE, S. [Fr.] an oſtentatious ſhow | 


table. 


PARADISIA'CAL, Adj. [paradiſe] ſuit-⸗- 


ing, reſembling, or forming. paradile, 
PARADISE, S. the garden of bliſs in 


PA'RAGRAPH. S. fFr.] a diſtin yo 
of a diſcourſe. In printing, a mark, 
{ ſignify the beginning of ſome other — 
and formed thus C. 
FPARAGRAPHICALLx, Adv. with dif- 
tinct breaks or ſentences. 
PARALIP'SIS, S. aA ., Or. J 4 
figure in rhetoric, wherein that thing is let 
paſs, which nevertheleſs is intended to be 
iaſiſted on at large. 

PARALLA'TIC, PARALLA'TICAL; 
Adj. belonging to a parallax. | 
_ PA'RALLAX, S. the dinanee between 


' | the true and apparent place of the fun, or any 


ſtar viewed from the ſurface of the earth. 

PARALLEL, Adj. extended in the fame 
direction, obſerving always the ſame direction, 
obſerving always the ſame diſtance. Having 
the fametendency, continuing the reſemblance 
through ſeveral particulars © Like. : 

PARALLELS, S. lines continuing their 
courfs, and equally. diſtant from each other. 
Lines on the globe, which diſtinguiſh the la- 
titude. Direction conformable to that of ano- 
ther line. Reſemblance; likeneſs. A com- 
pariſon, Any thing reſembling another. 

To PARALLEL, V. A. to place fo as to 
keep the ſame direction with, or be at the fame 
diſtance from another line. To correſpond ta. 
To compare. To bear reſemblance to. 

PARALLELISM, 8. che ſtate of being 

parallel. 
| "PARALELLOGRAM; 8. [Fr. } in geo- 
metry; a right - lined qusdri lateral figure, whoſe 

re ſides are parallel and equal. 
PARALLELOGRAMICAL, Adj. hav-- 
ing the properties of a parallelogram. 

PARALLEEOPTPED, S. a ſolid figure 
contained under fix parallelograms, whoſe op= 

poſite fides are equal and parallel. 

. PARA'LOGISM, S. a falſe argument, 
F PA'RALOGY, S. 4 falle reaſoning. 
PARALV SIS, S. the pally, 
PARALY'TIC, PARALY*TICAL, Adj. 


affected with the palſy. 


PARAMETER, S, a conftant right line 


which obrfirſt parents were placed, = place [ 


ia 


/ . 


X r . 5 


n +." 


or of para and mortar, Span. | having the chief 


| and amour, Fr, love] a lover. A miſtreſs. 


| wherein regard is had only to an author's mean- 


4l, Ur. Ja madneſs accompanied with a conti- 


ſeises all parts of the body below the head. 


hint of a thing. In printing, the matter con- 


PAR 
in each of the three conic ſectians, called 


likewiſe the latus rectum. 
PARAMOU'NT, Adj. [paramont, old Fr. 


or higheſt authority. Eminent or of the high- 
eſt order, 
PARAMOUNT, 8. the chief. 
PARAM OUR, S. [from par, Fr. by, 


a PARANY'/MPHE, S. ¶ paranymphe, Fr.] 
a brideman. One that countenances or ſupports | in 


another, 
_ PARAPEF/CM, S. a brazen table fixed to 
a pillar, on which laws. and proclamations, 


PAR 


PA'RCENER, 8 . in law, applied to 3 
man's ſiſters or daughters who become pofeſſed 
as joint tenants or co-heirs of a man's eſtate, 
by his dying without iflue male, 

To PA'RCH, v. A. to ſcorch, er burn 
ſlightly. To dry up. Neuterly, to be ſcorch- 
ed or dried. 

PA'RCHMENT, 8. [ parchemin, Fr. per- 
— , Lat. becauſe invented by Eumenes at 

3 ſheep ſkins dreſſed and fit for writ- 


PAR'CITY, 'S. [parcitas, Lat.} frogality ; ; 
ſparingneſs. 
PARD, PA'RDALE, 8. [ Lee, Lar Lat. 


the riſing and ſetting of fats, and other aſtro-¶ pardalis, Lat. the leopard; in poetry, any 


nomical obſervations were formerly engraven 
* Ka PET, s. fr "WE 
A'RA r. apetto, a 
wall in a fortification nie oo 
PARAPHIMO SIS, S. a diſeaſe wherein 
the prepuce cannot be drawn over the glans. 
PAMPHERNA'LIA, 8. (Lat. goods in 
the wife's diſpoſal. | 
PA'RAPHRASE,S a looſe interpretation, 


| 


ing, not to his words. a 
To PA'RAPHRASE, v. A. to tranſlate: 
in a free manner, ſo as only to give the ſenſe 


of a paſlage, but not the literal meaning of 


Every word. | 

 PARAPHRAST, S. [wapagparhc, Gr.] 
a lax i interpreter z one who expounds in many 
words. 

PARAPHRA'STIC, PARAPHRA'STI- 
* Ad). explained i in a free or looſe man- 


PAR APHRENI- Is, 8. [wapz _ peri- 


nual fever; an inflammation of the diaphragm. 
PARAPLEOGTA, S. [Gr.] a palſy which 


PARASA'NG, S. a Perſian meaſure of 


length. 

PARASIO'PESIS, S. [Or.] a figure in 
rhetoric, which ſi gnifies keeping filence. 

PARASI'TIC, PARASITTICAL, Adj. 
[perafirique, Fr. 7 flattering or wheedling, 

PA'RASOL, S. [Fr.] a ſmall canopy or 
umbrella uſed to defend the head from rain or 
the heat of the ſun, 

PARASY'NAXIS, 8. 1 conventicle. 

PARA'THESIS, S. [Gr.] a figure in 
grammar, where two or more ſubſtantives are 
put in the ſame cafe. In rhetoric, a ſmall 


tained within two crotchets, marked thus [J. 
To PARBOIL, V. A. [pourbouilr, Fr. or 
from part-bsil] to half boi 
To PARBREAK, V. N. to vomit, 
PARCEL, S. [parcelle Fr.] a ſmall bun- 
dle. A part taken ſeparately, A quantity or 


maſs, A number of perſons or things, uſed | 


in contempt. 


ſpotted beaſt. 

To PA RDON, v. A. [pardonner, Fr. 
denare, Ital.] to excuſe an offender, nee a a 
erime, or remit a penalty. Pardon me is. a 
—_ of civil denial or 5 ht a e wy 

PA*RDON, S. [Fr.] 
an offender a crime; or of — EE 


forgiven. 
PA*'RDONABLENESS, 8. the quality of 
being poſſible to be forgiven. N. 
PA*'RDONABLY, Adv. in fuch a manger 
as may be forgiven, 
W War 8. one who forgives ano- 
er. 
To PARE, V. A. [ poridan, perſ. to cut] 
to cut off the outward coat or ſurface: To cut 
off extremities by little and little. 


2 where the principal ſubject is depart- 
ed from. 

PAREGO'RICK, Adj. Leeres, Or. 
having the power, in medicine, to comfort, 
mollify, or aſſuage. | 

PARE'NCHYMA, S. [wably ute, Gr.] 
a ſpongy or porous fabſtance; a part through 
which the blood is ſtrained. 

PA RENT, S. Fr. parens, Lat.}, a father 
or mother, 


condition with relpect to the rank of one's 
nts. 
PARENT AL, Adj. becoming or belong · 
to parents. 
ſomething done or ſaig i in honour of the dead. 
2 ſentence, which may be left out without 
ſpoiling the ſenſe of the period z in printing 
marked thus (). 


Lat.] the killing a father or mother. + 
PA'RERGY, S. [Taps and ipyor, Gr. 3 

ſomething unimportant, or done by Saks 
PARGET, S. plaſter laid on the 

cieling of a room. 


piaiter. 
_ PARHE'- 


PARCEL, V. A. to divide into feparate | 


portions. To make up into a ſum. 


PA RDONABLE, Adj. capable of being 


PAREC'BASIS, S. [Or.] a Figure in 


PA'RENTAGE, 8. ee birth; 


PARENTATION,S. . [from parents Lat.] 
PARE'NTHESIS, S. [Gr.] in grammar, 


PAREN'TICIDE, 8. parent and cadery 


To PA“ RGE T, v. * to cover . 
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| In a ſpacious plain on the Seine. This is a very 


and about 400, ooo inhabitants: theſe conſume 


univerſity, which lies to the S. of the Seine, 


PAR 


PARHP/LION, S. {eps and Be, Gr.] 
a'mock ſun. 
 PARVETAL, Adj. [from paries, Lat. a 
wall] conſtituting the ſides of walls. 
 PA'RING, 8. the rind, or that which is 
pared off any thing. 

PARIS, ſin Lat. Lutetia, Pariſſorum, or 
Pariſium] a city in the middle of the govern- 
ment of the iſle of France, both its capital, 
and alſo that of the whole kingdom. It lies 


large, populous, and ſtately city, built of a 
circular form, about two French leagues in 
diameter, and fix in circuit, including the 
ſuburbs. - It is reckoned to contain 912 ſtreets, 
great and ſmall, and upwards of 20,000 houſes, 
beſides religious ſtructures, colleges, halls, and 
ſhops ; has 52 pariſhes, 56 monaſteries inha- 
bited by fryars, 78 by nuns, 14,000 coaches, 


annually above 100,000 muids of corn, each 
muid 2600 pounds weight; 140,000 oxen or 
cows, 590,000 ſheep, 125,000 calyes, and 
40,000 hogs; 330,000 muids of wine, each 
equivalent to 300 of our quarts, beſides bran- 
dy, beer, and cyder. Though Paris ſtands on 
more ground than London, which may be 
much doubted fince the great increaſe of new 
buildings in the latter, it is not ſo populous, 
London exceeding it by at leaſt 200,000 ſouls, 
The houſes of Paris are built of white hewn- 
Kone and uniform; the ſtreets are of a com- 
petent breadth, the ſoil of which is conveyed 
into a canal, and waſhed down by means of a 
large body of water conveyed from a neigh- 
bouring fountain, As almoſt every French 
nobleman has a palace, or hotel as they call 
it, in this city, with courts and gardens belong- 
ing to it, in this reſpect Paris ſurpaſſes any 
thing of that kind to be met with in London. 
The Louvre, the Tuilleries, and other royal 
palaces here, are indeed large and ſpacious, 
but old and decayed buildings. Paris has three 
capital diviſions z namely, 1. The town, which 
lies to the N, of the Seine; 2. The city, 
which is entirely ſurrounded by the river, be- 
ing in the center of all, is called L'Iſle du Pa- 
lais, i. e. the iſland of the palace, as the royal 
palace takes up great part of it; and, 3. The 


together with twelve ſuburbs. The whole is 
further ſubdivided into twenty quartiers or 
wards, Paris is the ſee of an archbiſhop, the 
ſeat of the principal part of the kingdom, and 
other chief courts. Here is an univerſity and 
fifty four colleges, but in only ten of theſe are 
public exerciſes performed. The Sorbonne is 
one of the fineſt colleges in Europe, and for- 
merly very famous, by which name the whale 
univerſity is frequently ſignified : but it is at 
preſent very much on the decline, on account 
of its civil juriſdiction, and the other privi- 
leges it formerly enjoyed, being taken from it. 


1 


- Ny. | 
is an academy for refining the French lan- 
guage ; alſo academies of painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture, with many others for the 
improvement of all mechanic arts and manu- 
factures, as tapeſtry, moſaic works in plate, 
iron, ſteel, braſs, embroidery, &c. The prin- 


cipal manufactures in Paris are gold and filver 


ſtuffs, alſo lace of the ſame materials, tapeſ- 
try, ribbans, linen, and glaſs. The moſt con- 
fiderable palaces in Paris are the Louyre, be- 
hind which is the Tuilleries ; beyond that is a 
fine walk called the Queen's walk, or IL. a 
Cours de la Reine; the palace of Orleans or 
Luxemberg, the royal palace, with the palace 
where the parliament meets. Beſides theſe, 
there is the Baſtile, a priſon for ſtate- pri- 
ſoners, and ſuch as-are taken up by lettres- 
de-cachet; the arſenal; the King's libra- 


95 the royal phyfic gardens ; the royal ob- 
e 


rvatory; the gobelins for all ſorts of ma- 


the cathedral of Notre Dame, St. Genevieve, 
the abbey of St. Germain, with the church 
and nunnery of Val-de-Grace, &c. The firſt 
magiſtrate of Paris is called Prevot des mar- 
chands, or the Provoſt of the merchants. In 
Paris are ten bridges, the three moſt confide- 
rable of which are the Pont-au-Change, the 
Pont-neuf, and the Pont-royal. On both 
ſides of the Seine are very fine quays in ſeve- 


twenty hoſpitals, of which the Hotel- Dieu is 
the largeſt, &c. In the ſquare called La Place 
des Victoires, is a noble ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 
but very much degraded by flattering inſcrip- 
tions, and the mean proftrations, &c. uſed for- 
merly, even to a degree of adoration, by the 
Duke de la Feuillade, who erected it. In the 
neighbourhood are the palaces of Verſailles, 


Trianon, Marli, St. Germain en Laye, &c, 


Kc. Paris, ſays Buſching, is the center of 
all good taſte and recreation.” But vanity and 
pleaſure, the other part of its character, reign- 
ing here in a ſuperlative degree, does not ſeem 
to entitle them to any great ſhare of the for- 
mer. It lies 200 miles S. E. of London, 550 
W. of Vienna, 680 N. E. of Madrid, 700 
N. W. of Rome, and 1300 in the ſame di- 


rection from Conſtantinople. Lat. 48 deg. $0. 


min. N. long. 2 deg. 25 min. E. ; 
PA'RISH, S. [paroiſe, Fr.] a diftri& be- 
longing to the ſame church, and ander the 
care of the ſame prieſt. 8 
care of, the p maintained by the pariſh. 
PARISHI'ONER, 8. [paroiffien, Fr. from 
pariſp] one that belongs to, or is an inha- 
bitant of, a pariſh, | 7 ; 
 PARISYLLA'BICAL, S. in grammar, 
ſignifies having an equal number of ſyllables. 
PA/RITOR, S. | appariter] a beadle, or 
one that ſummons to attend in the court be- 


Beſides the royal academy of ſciences, of much | 
the ſame nature as our Royal Society, here 


longing to the civil law, See ArraniToR. 
| PA*RITY, 


nufactures; and the town-houſe, in the ſquare, 
called the Greve. Its principal churches are, 


ral places : and in this city are upwards of 


PA*RISH, as belonging to, or having the | 
3 


* 


equality; likeneſs; reſemblance. 


clofed and ſtored with deer or beaſts of chaſe, 


. debating of matters touching the common- 


Is likewiſe a plentiful fountain continually iſ- 


{ 
i; 
; 
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thian propheteſs and the poets, who pretended | 


tothe turning ſomething ſerious into burleſque, 


9 
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PAR 1 


: PARITY, S. [ parire, Fr. garitas, Lat.] 


PARK, S. [pearroc, pearruc, Sax, paerck, 
ire, Teut, parc, Fr.] a piece of ground in- 


To PARK, V. A. to incloſe, as in a park. 
PARLE, S. fparler, Fr.] converſation, 

The att of treating by word of mouth. _ 

To PARLEY, V. A. to treat by word of 
mouth ; generally uſed in war of the treaties 
carried on by enemies during a ſuſpenſion of 
arms for that purpoſe. To heat or ſound a par- 
ty, fignifies to give the ſignal for a conference, 
by beat of drum, or ſound of trumpet, _ 

 PA'RLEY, S. a treaty carried on by word 

of mouth. _ 5 

PARLIAMEN T, S. [ parlement, Fr.] the 
#ffembly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal for 


wealth, and the making or correcting of laws. 
' PARLIAMENTARY, Adj. enacted by, 


ſuiting, belonging to, or performed by the par- 
Kament. Re >. 
PARLOUR, S. [ pariair, Fr. parlatorio, 
Ital.] in monaſteries, a room where the reli- 
gious Yeceive thoſe that come to ſee them, In 
— a room elegantly furniſhed for recep- 
tion and entertainment. ; 
PA'RLOUS, Adj. [perhaps from parler, 
to ſpeak, but Junius derives it from perilous, 
uſed in the fame ſenſe as the Latin improbus 
_ 3 ſprightly ; waggiſh. * A parlous wit.” 
Dad. £8 | es 
PAR'LOUS, Adj. [from peerleſs] incom- | 
bie; matchleſs. | 
. 8 SNESS, S. quickneſs ; keenneſs 
wit. | 
PARN”ASSUS, S. a craggy mountain of | 
ancient Greece, rendered famous by the poets, 
und ſacred to Apollo and the muſes. It lies in 
the W. part of Achaia, the modern Livadia, 
a province of European Turkey, and N. of 
the gulph of Lepanto. Its high tops termina- 
ting in two points or pics, was hence of old 
called Biceps Parnaſſus. Between theſe abun- 
dance of water falls after rain or ſnow. Here 


Fuing out from among the rocks, and ſuppoſed | 
to be the ancient Caſtalia, of which the Py- | 


to inſpiration, uſed to drink, and whither they 

commonly went to bathe themſelves, 

' PARO'CHIAL, Adj. {parochialis, Lat, ] be- 

Jonging to a pariſh. d 
PA*RODY, S. garodie, Fr.] a kind of 

writing, wherein the words of an author are 

applied to another ſubject; generally applied 


To PA ROD, V. A. to apply the words 
of an author to a different ſubject, generally 
in order to cauſe pleaſantry. | | 


Ia. 
— * 


oo! 
PAR 
PAROTLE, S. [Fr.] a word given by way 
of aſſurance. A promiſe given by a priſoner 
to go away, NE ant of 
"PARONOMA'SIA, 8. lor.) id rhetoric, 
a figure wherein words alike in' found, but of 
a different ſenſe, are affectedly uſed, A pun. 
PARONY'CHIA, S. [wapmexyia, Gr.] a 
preternatural ſwelling under the root of the 
nail; a whitlow, _ , 3 
PA'ROQUET, 8. C parroguet, perroguet 
Fr.] a Gall ina of * 0 1 A 
PAROTID, Adj. ſalival, fo named be- 
cauſe near the ears, ae e an 
| PA*ROTIS,'S. [Gr.] a tumour in the 
glandules behind and about the ears. 
PA'ROXISM, S. a ſevere fit of a diſeaſe 
in which itgrows more violent and dangerous, 
PA'RRICIDE, S. Fr. parricida, Lat.] 
one who deſtroys a father; figuratively, one 
who invades his country, or one whom he 
ought particularly to reverence, The murder 
of a father, or one to whom reverence is due, 
from parricidium, Lat. | Bo 


relating to, or committing parricide. 
PA'RROT [zer yet, Fr.] a parti-co- 

loured bird, of t e hook-bill ſpecies, remark- 

able for its imitating the human voice. 


by thruſts in fencing. 3 6 
To PARSE, V. A. pars, Lat.] in gram- 
mar, to reſolve a ſentence into its different 
arts of ſpeech, 88 
PARSIMO'NIOUS, Adj. 1 far ſimonins, 
Lat.] frugal. Sparing to exceſs. | 
PARSIMO'NIOUSLY, Adj. in a frugal, 
ſparing, or covetous manner. : : 


of ſparing or ſaving. 5 3 
PA'RSIMONY. S. [parfimonia, Lat. ] the 
act of ſaving money, 5 
PA RSLEV, S. [ perſli, Brit. perfil, Fr.] 
a herb, whoſe leaves are divided into win 
generally cut into ſegments, and growing on a 
branched rib, 5 


colour. a 

PA RSO N, 8. derived either from perſona, 
Lat. becauſe he perſonates the pariſh, or from 
Farocheanus, Lat. a pariſh prieſt] a clergyman; 
a pariſh prieſt ; or teacher. > 

PA*'RSONAGE, S. a benefice of a pariſh 
priet. .- - ee open RY 
PART, [part, Lat.] ſomething taken from 
and leſs than the whole ; a portion; a number. 
A ſhare, or concern, A fide or party. In the 
plural, qualities, powers, or faculties, Applied 
to the mind, accompliſhments, * - 

PART, Adv. partly; in ſome meaſure, 

To PART, V. A. | partio, Lat.] to divide. 


2 I To ſeparate. To keep aſunder. To quit each 
7 PAROEMTA, 8. EEE Gr.] a pro-' 


other. To take leave of. To have a ſhare, 


\ 


verb. In rhetoric, a proverbial manner, of | PARTABLE, Adj, capable of having its 


2 


ſpeaking. by 


| parts ſeparated, | 


. PARRICTDIAL,PARRICIDIOUS, Adj. 


To PARRY, V. N. [parer, Fr.] to put 


PARSIMO*NIOUSNESS, S. a diſpoſition | 


PA*RSNIP, S. a root, of a light yellow 


PARTAGCE, 


Not 6. of 
FAR + 
PARTAOE, 8. [Fr.] divifion; the act 
bf ſharing, A word merely French,” © * 
To PARTA'KE, V. N. [preter. I partoot, 
part. paſſive, partaken,] To ſhare. To have 
er of the property, nature, claim or 5 
richt; to be admitted to; not excluded ; to 
combine, or enter into a defign. Sometimes 
with in before, the thing partaken off. 
PARTA'KER, S. a ſharer in any thing. 


An accomplice, C 
PA RTER, S. one that ſeparates or di- 


vides. | | 
PA'RTERRE, S. [Fr.] a level divifion 
of ground; a flower-garden. 


"= BAS 
quality which diſtinguiſhes à perſon or thin 
from. others, ſometimes including the idea 5 
affectation. A diftin& notice of particular 
. | 
To PARTTCULARIZ E, V. N. [ar- 
ticulari ſer, F r. to mention diſtinctly or mi- 
notety, yy | 4 
PARTI'CULARLY, Adv. diſtinctiy; 
ſingly. Above all others; in an extraordi- 
nary manner or degree,” Pg 
PA'RTISAN, S. parti ſan, Fr.] a kind of 
pike or halberd. One who belongs to a fac- 
tion; a commander of a party. 3 


T PARTITION, S. [Fr. partitio, Lat.] the 


| PA'RTIAL, Adj. [Fr.] inclined to favour | act of dfviding ; the Nate of being divided. 
: one fide more than another with reaſon. Separation; W diſtinction. A part 
PARTIA'LITY, S. [partialite, Fr.] the divided from MAreff. That by which diffe- 
f act of favouring one party more than another | rent parts or chambers are ſeparated, The 
1 without juſt reaſon. - place or part where ſeparation is made. 
r To PAR TIALIZE, v. A. to make a | To PARTITION, v. A, to divide into 
1 perſon unreaſonably favour one fide more than diſtinct parts. a or by 
'» another. * PA RTLET, S, a name given to a hen. 

i PA'RTIALLY, Adv. with unjuſt or un- PA*RTLY, Adv, in part, in ſome meaſure 
. a reaſonable favour or dillike. | or degree. 5 Xe 2 in 
| PARTIBTLTT V, S. {from fartible] poſ- | PARTNER, one that of es M joye 
8 ſibility of being divided. 15 any thing in common with another. One 
7 PA RTIRBLE, Adj. [from art] poſſible to | who is joined in trade with another, One 
| be divided or ſeparated, — I | who dances with anqther. 5 
* PARTICIPABLE, Adj. ſ from participate] PA*RTNERSHIP, S. joint inter: or 


ſuch as may be ſhared among ſeveral. _ property. The union cf two or more in the 
1— PART ICI PANT, Adj. [Fr.] ſharing ; | ſame trade. | | 


at having a ſhare or part. | PARTO'OE, preter of partake. | 
To PARTICIP'ATE, V. N. ¶particiſa- | PA/RTRIDGE, S. ¶ pertris, Brit. perdriæ, 
I's tus of participo, Lat.] to enjoy in common | Fr. perdix, Lat.] a bird of game. 5 
with others. To have a part of more things | PARTURIENT, Adj. [parturiens, Lat.! 
1, than one; to receive part or ſhare, | ready to bring forth, bY 
85 PARTICIPA'TION, S. [Fr.] the ftate | PARTURTTION, S. [parturis, Lat.] the 
9 of ſharing or enjoying ſomething in common | late of being about to bring forth. 
> with others. Diſtribution or diviſion in ſhares. | PA'RTY, S. a number of perſons united 
he _ PARTICYPIAL, Adj. [participialis,Lat.] | in one common defign. One of two adverſa- 
i having the nature of a participle. fries. An actomplice or one concerned in an 
4 PARTICIPIALLV, Adv. after the man- | affatr. A particular perſon, In war, a de- 
855 ner of a participle. I tachment of ſoldiers. f 
N A PA*RTICIPLE, S. [participinm, Lat.] a | PARTY'COLOURED, Adj. having dif- 
is word which partakes of the nature both of a | ferent colours. ESD „ 
ow verb and an adjective, ſignifying time and | PA'RTY-JURY, S. a jury conſiſting of 
action like the verb, and 8 8 with | half ee and half ez. e 
na, caſes like an adiective. e  PARTY-MAN, S. a factious perſon, or. 9 
om PA RTICEE, S. [particule, Fr. particula, | one joined in a faction. 8 
an; Lat.] any ſmall part or portion of a greater PARTY-WALL, à wall that ſeparates 
: ſabſtance, In grammar, a word unvaried with | one houſe from another, pus ks 
riſh caſes, whereby the mind fignifies the con- | PARIS, S. [Fr.] a church or church- 
| nections it gives to the ſeveral affirmations | porch ; applied to the meetings in the inns 
om and negations, that it unites in one continued | of court, or to the diſputations in Oxford, 
ber. reaſoning or negation. I | where the ſtudents are placed opfefite each 
the PARTICULAR, Adj. fparticuFer, Fr.] | other. | ö 
lied ſingle or relating to a ſingle perſon. Any] PARVTTopE, S. [parvas, Lat.] tha 
| thing peculiar to, or which diſtinguiſhes a | quality of being ſmall or little. of Sr 
e. perſon or thing. . | P A*RVITY, Soi parvus, Lat.] littleseſs. 
nde. -PARTYCULAR, S. a fingle inſtance or | PAS, S. [Fr.] prec*dence ; right of g 
each point. An individual or fingle perſon. A | ing foremoſt. - ' - e , 
Gs minute detail of things enumerated diftinitly. } PA*SCHAL, Adj. ſpaſcha?, Fr. paſclaly, 
g its Diſtinct recital. n Lat.] relating to the Pager or Eafter. 
al - PARTICULA'RITY, S. [ Farticalar] he a [ex, Span.] a Riß. * 
, 5 | b 5 


W ON 


Þas 


vr cruſh. a 


mony. 
PA'SQUIL,PA”SQUIN,PASQUINADYE, | c 
IS. from paſguino, a ſtatue at Rome to which 


To PASS, V. N. [paſer, Fr. from pas, 
Fr. paſſus, Lat. a ſtep 
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| uſed with from. To vaniſh to be loſt, To 
in a tolerable tate. To be ſpent or intervene, ' 


puſh; in gaming, to refuſe playing or taking 
the lead. To paſs away, to be loſt, glide 


any limits, To ſend from one place to ano- 
ther, or to ſend to his proper pariſh. To paſs 
To paſs over, to neglect or diſregard, 

file. . A paſſage or road, A permiſſion to go 


__ 


grants are ſent to their proper pariſh, In 
fencing, a puſh or thruſt. 


mitted or received, Indifterent, though not 
period. © 


or thruft, 


In or coming out, Entrance or admiſſion to 


ſentence or paragraph in a book, 
| Poſe. 


2 — ir 


ling in any vehicle either by land or water. A 
traveller, 


_— 


s by another, 


objects. IS 
PA'SSIBLENESS, S, the quality of re- 


paſſing others. Exceedingly. 


- © PASSION, S. [Fr. paſſio, Lat.] any efet 


any action. A commotion of the ſoul ariſing 


— 


PASS A DO, S. [Ital.] in fencing, a puſh | paſs. 


from the manner in which it conſiders things 


1 „ e 
To PASH, V. A. [perſſen, Belg. ] to trike as amiable or hateful. Anger, in a populous 


nd vulgar ſenſe, Teal, orardour. Love. 


PA'SQUE, S. a flower reſembling an ane- | Eager deſire or fondneſs. In ſcripture, ap- 
plied to the laſt agonies and ſufferings, which 


loſed the life of our bleſſed Saviour. 
PA'SSION-FLOWER,S. a flower ſo call- 


they affix any ſatyr or lampoon they would | ed from an imaginary reſemblance it bears to 
have publickly known] a lampoon or writing | the Crown of thorns and other inſtruments of 
za which a perſon is expoſed to ridicule, the paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour, 


PA'SSION-WEEK, S. the week imme 


to move from one | diately preceding Eaſter, ſet apart by the 
fep to another. To make way through. To] church to meditate on the ſufferings and cru- 
make a tranſition from one thing to another; | cifixion of our bleſſed Saviour. 


PA!/SSIONATE, Adj. [paſſionne, Fr.] 


be enacted. To exiſt; to be effected. To moved by, or expreſſive of, paſſion. Eaſily 


be ſupremely excellent, To omit, To be | moved to anger, 
PA/SSIONATELY, Adv. with great af- 


applied to time. To become current, applied | fection, commotion of the mind, or anger. 
to money. In fencing, to thruſt or make a| In an angry manner, f 


PA/SSIVE, Adi. [affif, Fr. paſſivus, Lat.] 


| receiving impreſſions ; ſuffering, oppoſed to 
off or vaniſh. To excel, uſed as a contrac- active; unreſiſting. In grammar, applied to 


tion of ſurpaſs. To tranſgreis or go beyond 2 verbs as ſignity paſſion or the effect of 
ome ackion. 


PASSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manger as 


by, to decline puniſhing, to excuſe or forgive, | to make no reſiſtance, 


PA/SSIVENESS, S. the quality of bear- 


ASS, S. in war, a narrow entrance or de-] ing or ſuffering without reſiſtance, . 


PASSUVITY, S. paſſivitas, Lat.] the 


or come any where. An order by which va- | ſtate of being inſenſible. 


PA/SSOVER, S. a feaſt inſtituted among 


the 2 in commemeration of the ſlaughter 
PA\SSABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that which may | of the firſt-born of the Egyptians, when the 


be paſled or travelled ; capable of being ad- angel paſſed over the houſes of the Ifraelites. 
The ſacrifice killed at the feaſt of the paſſover. 


PA/SSPORT, S. [Fr.] a permiſſion to 
PAST, part. preter of paſs 5 fac, pift, 


PAST, Prep. beyond, applied to time or 


the mind. An occurrence; an unſettled ſtate; | place; out of the reach of, applied to ſtate, 
an incident; management, conduct. A fingle | Above, applied to meaſure. 


PASTE, S. [pafte} any thing mixed ſo as 


PA'SSED, preter and participle paſſive of | to be moiſt and viſcous; flour and water boiled 
together, ſo as to forma cement. An artificial 


PA*SSENGER, S. a perſon who is travel- mixture made to repreſent precious ſtones. 


To PASTE, V. A. to faſten with paſte. 
PA'STEBOARD, S. a thick paper, form- 


PA'SSER, S. one that is upon the road, or | ed either of ſeveral ſheets paſted together, by 

f paper macerated in water and caſt in moulds, 
PASSI'BILITY, S. [paſſibilite, Fr.] the| or by old cordage pounded and caſt into forms. 

quality of receiving impreſſions from external | AdjeCtively, any thing made of paſteboard. 


PA/STERN, S. fpaſturon, Fr. from pas, 


ceiving impreſſions from external objects. Fr. a ſtep; piadab, Peri, the ſcet] the knee 
PA SSING, participle, ſupreme, or ſut-| of 


a horle. . 


PATSTIME, S. [paſſetemps, Fr.] a ſport, 


cauſed by an external agent. The receiving | diverſion, or amuſement, 


PA'STOR, 'PA!STOUR, S. [ paſtor, Lat, 
* 3 Faſteut, 


| | PAS/TIL, S. [pafiille, Fr. of paſiillus, 
PASSING-BELL, S. the bell which rings Lat.] a crayon for painting; a compoſition 
at the departure of a perſon, of perfumes ; alſo a roll of paſte. 


— 


PA'SSAGE, [Fr.] the act or ſtate of a| Perf. pu, Ruſſ.] ſomething which has 
perſon travelling. A road. Liberty of going | been. Spent or expired. | 


FAY: 


paſte, Fr.] a ſhepherd, Figuratively, a cler- 


gyman. | | 
PA'STORAL, Adj. [Fr, paſtoralis, Lat.] 

rural; reſembling ſhepherds. Figuratively, 

relating to a clergyman, or the care of ſouls, 
PA'STORAL, S. a poem which contains 


ſome ſcene in the country, and in whoſe per- 


ſonages are people that live in thoſe parts, 
PA'STRY, S. [afiifrie, Fr.] the art of 
making pies, Pies, or baked paſte. The 
place where paſtry.is made, a 1 5 
PA/STRY-COOK, S. a perſon whoſe 
trade is to make and ſell pies or tarts. 
PA/STUR ABLE, Adj. fit for paſture. 
PA'STURAGE, S. [Fr.] the buſineſs of 
feeding cattle ; lands grazed by cattle; the uſe 
of paſture, | 
PA/STURE, S. [Fr. paſtus. Lat.] food, 
or the act of feeding. Ground on which graſs 
grows, and cattle are fed. | 
To PASTURE, V. A. to place in a paſ- 
ture, Nevterly, to graze on the ground. 
PA'STY, S. [paßt, Fr.] a pie made of 


* raiſed cruſt without a diſh, * 


PAT, Adj. [pas, Belg. ] fit, proper, or ex- 
actly ſaitable, applied either to time ur place. 
A low word. | 

PAT, S. [fat, Brit. pad, Pol. a blow. ] 
A light quick blow, or tap. A ſmall Jump 
of matter beat into ſhape with the hand. 

To PAT, V. A. to ſtrike ſlightly ; to give 

a a Night blow or tap. f 
-  PATACO'ON,S. [Span.] a Spaniſh coin 
worth 4s. and 8d. Engliſh, 

To PATCH, V. A. [pudzer, Belg. pez- 


Kare, Ital.] to cover by ſewing on a piece. 


To, mend in a clumſy manner. To make 
up with ſhreds of different ſorts. 

PATCH, S. [fezzo, Ital.] a piece ſewed 
on to cover a hole. A piece laid in, in mo- 
ſaic work, or in work conſiſting of pieces of 
different colours. A ſmall piece of black filk 


worn by ladies on their faces as an ornament, 


A ſmall particle. A parcel of land. A pal- 
try perſon, ſuppoſed to be a patch in the cre- 
ation. Thou ſcurvy patch. Shak, The 
laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 

PA”TCHER, S. one that patches; a 


| botcher. - 


PA*"TCH-WORK, S. work made of dif- 
ferent colours, | | 

PATE, S. [from tete, Fr. by corruption 
or from pating, Lat. a pan, in which ſenſe 
we call the ſkull the hrain-pan] the head. 

PA'TED, Adj. headed; uſed in compoſi- 
tion, as long-pated. ; 

PATEFA'CTION, S. [patefa&io, Lat.] 
act or ſtate of opening. SN 

PA!TEN, S. patina, Lat.] a plate. Pa- 
tens of bright gold. Shak. 

PA'TENT, S. [Fr. paters, Lat.] a writ 
by which a perſon enjoys a right or privilege 
excluſive of others. 


_ FA'TENT, Adj. containing a patent, or 


PAT. ; 
excluſive privilege, Any thing, appropriated 


by letters patent. | 
PATENTEE,, S. the perſon who has a 
letter patent. EE 
PA*TER-NOSTER,S. [Lat. our father! 
the Lord's prayer, or religious ceremonies, 
PATERNAL, Adj. | paternel, Fr, pater- 
nus, Lat.] having the relation or affection of 
a "<a Received by deſcent from one's fa- 
ther. | 
PATERNITY, S. ſpaternize, Fr. 1 
relation of a father, [? A 
PATH, 8. h, paat, Sax. put, Ruſſ. 
puut, Dalm. pad, pat, Belg.] a road uſually 
travelled on foot. A track worn by frequent 
walking, A track or paſſage. 
PATHE'TIC, PATHE'TICAL, Ad}. 
[pathetique, Fr.] affecting the paſſions ; af- 
fection. | 
PATHE'TICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to affect the paſſions. N 
PATHE”TICALNESS, S. the quality of 
affecting the paſſions. | 
PA'THICKS, S. [from xaf4r,Gr.] Sodo- _ 


mites, or thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be 


abuſed by men contrary to nature, : 
PATHLESS, Adj. untrodden. Without 
tracks or paths. 5 L 
PATHOGNOMONYICK, Adj. [rxafee, 
and yroporxts, Gr.] ſuch ſigns of a diſeaſe 
as are proper and inſeparable, defigning the 
real eſſence or nature of the diſeaſe; not 
ſymptomatic, 5 ö 
PA'THOLOGICAL, Adj. relating to the 
tokens or diſcoverable effects of a diſorder. 
PA"THOLOGIST, S. one who treats of 
pathology. 
PA'THOLOGY, S. {of xa$s, and - 
„ Gr.] is that part af medicine, which re- 
{wb to the diſtempers, with their cauſes, 
differences, and effects, incident to the hu- 
man body. : 
PATHOPOE'TA, f[rafor:uia, Gr.] the 
riſing of a paſſion, In rehtoric, a method 
by which the mind is excited to anger, ha- 
tred, compaſſion, &c, 

PATTHWAY, S. a narrow way to be 
paſſed on foot. | 

PA'TIBLE, Adj. [from patior, Lat.] to- 
lerable ; ſufferable. 

PA!/TIBULARY, S. [patibulaire, Fr.] 
belonging to the gallows. | 

PA*TIENCE, S. [Fr. patientia, Lat.] the 
virtue of bearing injuries or affronts without 
revenge, miſery without complaint, and tor- 
tures without outcry. | 2 
PA{TIENT, Adj. [Fr. patient, Lat.] en- 
during pain without, complaint, or injuries 
and affronts without revenge. 

PA/TIENT, S. that which receives im- 
preſſions from external objects. A perſon 
who is viſited by a phyſician, apothecary, or 
ſurgeon. 8 


PA”TIENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
| LIE ty, 
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_ a chalice. 


cius, Lat.] noble, oppoſed to common. 


nor, Lat,] to defend or protect; to patronize. 


Fr.] the act of going the rounds in a garriſon 


guarding; ſupporting; defending. 


tom, worn under the common ſhoe by wo- 
323, to keep them out of the dirt and wet, | 


PAT 


cs teturn no railing to reproaches, no revenge 


to affronts, and no complaints amidſt pains, 
diſtreſs, ox torture. 
PAL TIN, S. [patina, Lat.] the cover of 


_ PA'TLY, Adv, in a convenient and op- 
portune manner. | | 
' PATRIA'RCH,'S. [putriarche, Fr. pa- 
triarcha, Lat.] one who governs by right of 
paternity. A father and ruler of a family. 
A biſhop, ſuperior to archbiſhops. 
PATRIA'RCHAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging 
to, ot enjoyed by, patriarchs, . _ ä 
.PATRIA'RCHATE, PATRIA*RCH- 
SHIP, S. {patriarchat, Fr.] the office or 
dignity of a patriarch. (AGF. £4.55 
PATRIA'RCHY, 8. the juriſdiction of a 
patriarch, | Me Eo; | 
PATRI'CIAN, Adj. [ fatricien, Fr. patri- 


PATRICIAN, S. a'nobleman. | 
" PATRIMO'NIAL, Adj, [Fr, | poſſeſſed 
dy inheritance, | 
'PA*TRIMONY, S. [patrimonium, Lat.] 
an eftate podeſſed by inheritance. | 


PATRIOT, S. one that makes the good 


oß his country the conſtant motive of his ac- 
tions or meaſures, 4 
PATTRIOTISM, S. a conſtant and unbi- 
aſſed love for one's country. N 
To PATRO'CINATE, V. A. Fpatroci- 


PATROCINA'TION, S. defending, or 
roteQirg ; maintaining any one's cauſe, 
PATRO'L, S. ſpatrouille, patouille, old 


duty. The perſons who go the rounds in a 
garriſon or camp. 

To PATROF'L, V. A. to go the rounds in 
a camp or garriſon, 

PA'TRON, S. [Fr. patronus, Lat.] one 
who countenances, ſupports, or protects, ge- 
nerally applied to one who encourages an au- 
thor, A guardian ſaint, An advocate or de- 
fender. One who has the gift of an eccleſi- 
aſtical benefice, - $1 

PA/TRONAGE, S. [from patron] pro- 
tection; ſupport ; guardianſhip of ſaints. 

PATRO NAL, Adj, [from patronus, Lat.] 


PA“ TRON ESS, S. a female who defends, 
protects, encourages or ſupports; à female 
guardian ſaint. N 

To PA*'TRONISE, V. A. to encourage, 
protect, or ſupport. | | 

PATRONY”MIC, Adj, fatronymique, 
Fr. T&Is:ywmixec, Or.] a name given to a 
perſon expreſſing that of his father; as 7y- 
dides, applied to the ſon of Tydeus. 

PAT TEN, S. applied to a pillar, its baſe, 
A wecoden ſhoe with an iron ring at its bot- 


"PAY 


To PA*TTER, V. N. [parte, Fr. a foot, 
or from the ſound] to make a noiſe like the 
ror ſteps of many feet, or that of falling 
Nall, . | | 2 
| PA'TTERN, 8. [Fr. fatroon, Belg.] an 
original propoſed to be imitated or copied. A 
ſpecimen or part ſhown as a ſample of the reſt. 


An inſtance, Any thing cut out in paper for 


a mode], . 

To PATTERN, V. A. patronner, Fr.] 
to copy; to make in imitation of ſomething ; 
to ſerve as an example to be followed. 


 - PAU'CILQQUY, S. e Lat.] 


ſpeaking little; ſparing in ſpeec | 
PAU CIT, S. ſpaucitas, from paucus, 
Lat. a few] fewneſs or ſmallneſs of number 
or quantity. | | 
To PAVE, V. A. [paver, Fr, pawvio, 


Lat.] to lay or floor with brick or ſtone. Fi- 


guratively, to make way for, or make a paſ- 
ſage eaſy. ; 

PA'VEMENT, S. a ſtone floor; ſtones or 
bricks laid for a floor, | 


PA'VER, PAYVIER, S. one who lays a 


road with ſtones, - 
PAVULION, S. [ 1 Fr.] a tent. 
To PAVILION, V. A, to furniſh' with 


ſtents. To be ſheltered by a tent, 


PAUNCH, S. ſpanſe, Fr. panca, Span, 


ſeantex, Lat.] the belly or region of the guts, 
To PAUNCH, V. A. to rip up the belly, 


or take out the entrails. | 
PAUPER, S. [Lat. genitive, pauperis, 
Lat.] im law, a poor man. | « 


| PAUSE; S. [Fr.] a ſtop or ceſſation from 
action or mation. A break or feparation be- 
to obſerve that the centinels perform their ſtween the words of a diſcourſe. A ſtop or 


interceſſion in muſic. 

To PAUSE, V, N. to ſtop or ceaſe from 
action for a time. To deliberate. 
PAW, S. [pazven, Brit, pas, fatte, Fr, 
pa, pay; pub, Perſ.] the fore-foot of a beaſt, 


* 


a huma creature. f 
long the ground. To ftroke with the fore- 


fawn or flatter. ; 
PA*WED, - Adj. having paws. Broad- 


footed, 


PAWN, S. [pand, Belg. pan, Fr. fey- 


andany, Perſ.] ſomething given as a ſecurity 


pledge. A common man at cheſs, 


ſecurity for money lent. 
PA/WNBROKER, s. one that lends mo- 
ney upon goods, 


To PAY, V. A. Paier, Fr. apager, Span. 


aco, Lat.] to diſcharge a debt. To rechm- 
pence. Jo give the worth in money ſor any 
thing bought. To atone; to make amends 
by ſuffering. To beat. * 


* 


- , 


Figuratively, and in contempt, the hand of 
To PAW, V. N. to draw the fore-foot a- 


foot. Figuracively, to handle ronghly, To 


for money borrowed, The ſtate of being a 


To PAWN, V. A. to give any thing as 2 
e 
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PEA 


pay, S, wages of money gfven for ſer-| 


PAYABLE, Adj, [faiable, Fr.] due or 
to be paid. Poſble to be paid, 
PA'Y-DAY, S. a day on which debts are 


diſcharged or wages are paid. 


PA YMASTER, S. one who is to pay; 


one from whom wages or money for goods ſold 


is to be received. 

PAYMENT, S. the a of diſcharging a 
debt or promiſe. 

To PAY SE, V. N. [uſed by Spencer for 
poiſe] to balance; 

PA'YSER, S. ffor poiſer] one that weighs, 

„ piſum, Lat. piſa, Sax. fois, Fr.) 
a roundiſn ed growing in a pod. 

"PEACE, S. [air, Fr. pax, Lat.] a ſtate 
wherein nations are in friendſhip with each 
other, A reſpite from war, Reſt from any 


commotion or diſturbance, | Reconciliation, | 


Silence, 
d lintetject. a word commanding 


'PEA'CE- OFFERING, S, among theJews, 


a ſacrifice offered for atonement, and to make 


reconciliation for a crime, 

PEA'CEABLE, Adj. free from war, tu- 
mult, or diſturbance. Not inclined to be quar- 
relſome or turbulent. 

PE"ACEABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being quiet, or diſpoſed to peace. 

PE'ACEABLY, Adv, without war, tumult, 
or diſturbance. 

PE AcEFEUL,, Adj. quiet. Inclined to 
ces Mild, Undiſturbed. 

PE/ACEFULLY, Adv, without diſturb- 
ance. In a mild or gentle manner. 


_PEA*CEFULNESS, 8. quiet, freedom 


ſrom noiſe or diſturbance, 

PEACE-MAK ER, S. one who reconciles 
perſons at variance. 

PEACE-PARTED, Adj. departed from 
this world in peace. 

PEACH, S. [peſe 100 che, Fr, ale Perſicum, 
Lat.] a roundith eſhy Fro covered with a 
dow ny coat, incloſing a rough or rugged ſtone, 

To PEACH, V. A. [ corrupted: from im- 
peach] to accuſe a perſon as an accomplice i in 
a crime, 


PE*ACHICK, S. the chicken or young of 


a peacock . 

PEACOCK, S. [pawa, Sax. pavo, Lat.] 
a fowl remarkable for the beauty of its fea- 
thers, and eſpecially thoſe of its ſtarry tail. 

PE“ AHEN, S. the female of the peacock. 

PEAK, 8. [ eac, Sax. pic, pigue, Pr.] 
the top of a hill or eminence. Any thing 


8 having a ſharp end or point. The riſing or 


projecting part of a head-dreſs, or cap. 

To PEAR, V. N. ¶pegueno, Span, little] 

to look ſickly, meagre, or ſneaking. 
PEAL, S. [gellere tympana, Lat.] a ſue- 

ceſſion of loud ſounds, ſuch as the reports of 


ð Cannon, or we ringing of bells. | 


PEC. 


To PEAL, V. A. to ring a peal. To play 
ſolemnly and loud. 

PEAR, 8. ¶ poire, Fr. pyrum, Lat. F a 
fleſhy fruit, more pointed towards the foot- 
ſtalk than the apple, and hollowed at the ex- 
tremity like a navel, | 

PEARL, S. fperle, Fr. erla, Span. ſup- 
poſed to come from ſpberula] a kind of gem 


| found in Indian berbes or oyſters, whoſe va- 


loe increaſes in proportion to its roundneſs 
and fize, In medicine, a round ſpeck or film 
growing on the eye. 

PEA'RLED, Adj. [from pearl] ornament- 
ed or ſet with pearls, 

PEARL- GRASS, PEARL PLANT, 
PEARL-WORT, S. a plant, | 
PEARL, Adj. abounding with, or con- 
taining pearls, Reſembling pearls, 

OY S. a kind of apple, 

PE'ASANT, S. [paiſant, Fr.] one who' 
works at huſbandry. 

PE'ASANTRY, 8. . or country 
eople. 

; PEASCOD, PE'ASHEL, 8. the cod or 
ſhell in which peaſe grow. f 

PEASE, S. [ pois, Fr. when mentioned 
as a ſingle body or grain we uſe pea, whoſe 
[plural 3 is peas, but uſed collectively for food, 
as a ſpecies, we vſe peaſe, 13 peaſon, Sax, 
6405 Ital. piſum, Lat.] food of peas, * 

PEAT, S. a kind of turf uſed for fire; 
| PE'BBLE, PE'BBLE-STONE, S. a ſtone 
growing in one homogeneous maſs. Popular- * 
ly, a ſmall fone, - 
; PE'BBLED, Adj. abounding with peb- 
les. 


PECCABLLITY, S. [from peccable] the 
ſtate of being ſubject to fin, 

4.5 PE*CCABLE, S. [pecco, Lat.] ſubject to 
in 

pEccADLLLo, s. Span. peccadille, Fr. 
a light fault, crime, or offence, 

PE/CCANCY, S. ¶ Peccam, Lat. ] a bad 

uality, 

PE'CCANT, Adj. [peccans, Lat.] gu 
Crimina!, In medicine, injurious to 7 
In law, wrong, or contrary to form. 

PECK, S. ¶ pocca, Sax. poke, Il, a bag] 
the fourth part of a buſhel. | 

To PECK,V. A. [ pecquer,Fr, picken,Belg.] . 
to ſtrike with the N To pick up with the 
beak, To ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument. 
= quarrel and endeavour to xp, uſed with 


" PECKER, S. one chat pecks; a kind of 
bird, called likewiſe a wood- pecker, 

PE'CKLED, Adj. [corrupted from ſpeckled] 
ſpotted ; varied with ſpots, 

PECTINAL, Adj. becken, Lat. a comb]. 
made like a comb. 

PE'CTINATED. Adj. inſerted into one 
another in the fame manner as combs are by 
their tecth, 


— 


PE D \  PED _ 
PECTINA'TION, S. the flate of being FE DIMENT, S. pes, pedit, Lat.] In 
inated. ; architecture, a low pinnacle, uſually in the 
PE'CTORAL, Adj. [peferalis, Lat.] be-| form of a triangle; uſed to crown an ordi- 
Jonging to the breaſt. | nance, finiſh a frontiſpiece, and placed over 
PE'CTORAL, S. [Fr. peforale, Lat.] a] gates, doors, windows, &c. 4 1 
breaſt plate. ; PE'DLER, S. [a contraction from 2 
PE'CULATE,. PF/CULATION, 8. [fe | petty-dealer | one who travels the country with 
eulat, Fr. peculatus, Lat.] robbery of the] ſmall commodities. e pan aaa 
public money, | PE DLERV, S. wares ſold by pedlers, 
PECU'LATOR, S. [Lat.] robber of the PETDDLING, Adj, petty dealing, - 
public. „ 1 PEDOBAPTISM, S. [Taidog, and g- 
PECU'LIAR, Adj. [peculiaris, Lat.] be- Deu, Gr.] infant baptiſm. :: 
Jonging to one, excluſive of others. Parti- PEDOBAPTIST, S. [Teides, and g - 
cular, - | iche, Gr.] one that holds or practiſes infant 
PECU'LIAR, S. an excluſive property. | baptiſm. | 5 
Something exempted from the ordinary juriſ=} To PE/EL, V. A. [peler, Fr. from pellis, 
diction. ' Lat. a ſkin] to take off the peel or ſkin from 
PECULIA'RITY, S. the quality which | fruit. To flay. To plunder, from piller, Fr. 
diſtinguiſhes one perſon or thing from ano- | to rob. N 
. : PEEL, S. ſpelure, Fr. pellis, Lat.] the 
PECU'LIARLY, Adv. in a manner not | ſkin or thin rind, A broad thin board with 
common to others. | ja long handle, uſed. by bakers to draw their 
- PECU'NIARY, Adv. [pecuniarius, from | bread, or to put it into the oven, from paelle, 
Secunia, Lat. money] relating to, conſiſting Fr. | 22 oO 
of, money. 258 To PEEP, V. N. [Skinner derives this 
PED, S. [ſce Pap] a ſmall pack-ſaddle, word from opboſſen, Belg, to lift up. Cauſa- 
much leſs than a pannel. A hamper. A] bon, from ce, Gr.] to make the firſt 
baſket, | | appearance. To look through a crevice or 
PE'DAGOGUE, S. ſfrom wars, Gr. a | hole flily, fo as not to be perceived. To look 
boy, and ay, Gr, to lead] one that teaches | cloſely and curiouſly. | 
5 . PEEP, S. the firſt appearance. A ſly lool 
To PE'DAGOGUE, V. A. to inſtruct in | through a crevice or hole. 2 
a haughty manner. | 1 PEEP-HOLE, PEEPING-HOLE, S. a 
PEDAGOGY, S. [ THT ay 0) 12, Gr.] [hole through which a perſon may ſee without 
the inſtruction; the maſterſhip; diſcipline. ]being ſeen. | | COTE 
PE*DAL, Adj. [ pedalis, Lat.] belonging | PEER, S. [pair, Pr.] one of the ſame 
to a foot. | rank, or equal in excellence or endowments. 
PE'DALS, S. [pedales, Fr. pedalis, Lat.] A nobleman, A champion, or fellow. 
the large pipes of an organ; ſo called, becauſe | To PEER, V. N. [contraQted from appear] 
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played on by the foot. Ito come juſt in fight. To look narrowly 
PEDA*NEOUS, Adj. {pedaneus, Lat. J into. | 
going on foot. PEER AGE, S. [pairie, Fr.] the dignity 


PE'DAN'T, S. [Fr.] a ſchool - maſter. A [of a nobleman or peer. The body of peers, 

on vain and dftentatious of his learning. | PE'ERESS, S. a female of quality. 

PEDA'NNTIC, PEDA'NTICAL, Adj. | PE'ERLESS, Adj. without an equal. 
vainly oſtentatious of learning» I © PE*'ERLESSNESS, S. the ſtate of being 

PEDANTICALLY, Adv. with awkward unequalled, of 

and vain oſtentation of learning. _ PE'EVISH, Adj. {ſuppoſed by Junius to 
- PEDANTRY, S. vain and aukward often- | be corrupted from perverſe ; but by Skinner 
tation of learning. | derived from beeiſp, in the ſame manner as 

To PEDDLE, V. N. [commonly written | we ſay m eaſily offended or made an- 

iddle] to be buſy about trifles. Isry. Offended at trifles. 

PEDERE RO, S. [pedrers, Span.] a ſmall | PE'EVISHLY, Adv. In ſuch a manner as 
cannon, managed by a ſwivel, It is frequent- | to be eafily made angry. | We} 
ly written paterero. 475 PE*'EVISHYNESS, S. the quality of being 
PE DES TAL, S. [pi-dfal, Fr.] the lower | eaſily made angry or uneaſy, | 
end of a pillar, or baſis of a ſtatue, | PEG, S. Here Teut.] a piece of wood 

PE'DICLE, S. [pedicule, Fr. pedis, Lat.] driven into a hole inſtead of a nail. The pins 
in botany, the foot-ftalk, or ſtalk by which | of a muſical inſtrument by which its ſtrings 
a leaf or fruit is fixed to a tree. are ftrained. To take. a peg lower, ſignifies to 


** 


PEDI'CULAR, Adj. [pedicularis, Lat.] | depreſs, or fink, | + 6-2 
having the phthyriaſis, or louſy diftemper. | To PEG, V. A. to faſten with a pointed 
PE'DIGREE, S. [from pere and degre, Fr. | piece of wood, © | | 

by Skinrer] account of deſcent, + | „„ 5 PEKING. 
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PEK 
. PEKING, the principal province of all 
China, and on the moſt northern verge of the 


empire, being bounded on that fide by the | 


great wall which parts it from Tartary, It 
has the province of Honan on the S. Xanſi 
on the W. the bay or gulph of Vanghai, or 
the Yellow ſea on the E. It extends from 
lat. 35 to 41 deg. N. Peking is ſubdivided 
into eight ſmaller provinces, each of which 
has a capital from which it is denominated. 


The capital of the whole empire of China is 


Peking, and it has been the imperial ſezt for 


better than 300 years; but before the æra of 
the Tartar conqueſt, Nanking enjoyed that 


privilege, It lies about fix miles S. of the 
famous Chineſe wall, which ſeparates China 
from Tartary, and has a communication, by 
means of the eaſtern ſea and a large canal, 
with ſome of the moſt conſiderable provinces 
in the empire, lying 200 miles W, of the 


Cang ſea, a bay of the great Eaſtern ocean. | 


The walls of this city are about forty feet 
high, and flanked with towers ; the circuit is 
about twenty miles. It conſiſts of two large 
Cities, namely, the Tartarian and the Chineſe, 
beſides ſuburbs. The number of inhabitants 
is computed at two millions. The principal 


ſtreets are 120 feet broad, and three miles 
long. The gates are nine, and of marble; 


being very high, and incloſing à large court 


With four ſtout walls, over which are ſtately 


caſtles, both on the city and the country ſide. 
All the ſtree s are equally crowded from the 


vaſt concourſe of people that reſort to the court, 


and the prodigious quantity of proviſions of all 
ſorts, beſide merchandiſe, that are pouring in 
from morning to night; and to this may be ad- 
ded the great ſtate which the Chineſe in ge- 


neral affect. The emperor's palace with the 


gardens, lies in the middle of the Tartar city, 
being a magnificent ſtructure two miles long, 
and fronting the S. as all public buildings in 
this country do, and about a mile broad, This 
palace is ſurrounded with two ſtout walls, the 
outer of a prodigious height and thickneſs. 
Here are no coaches, but people are carried 
on horſeback, or in chairs; and even tradeſ- 


men ride in their chaiſes, both for expedition 


and avoiding the dirt in the ſtreets, which 


renders them as inconvenient in winter as the 


duſt does in ſummer. The filks and China 
ware of various kinds, which are expoſed to 
ſale in the ſhops before the trades-people's 
houſes, from one end of the ſtreet to the o- 
ther, make a very grand and beautiful ap- 
pearance. In their houſes they uſe ſtoves 
with charcoal in cold weather, having no 
chimneys in them, But what is moſt ſur 
prifing in this vaſt metropolis, is the incre- 
dible plenty and cheapneſs of all ſorrs of goods, 
It ſtands in a fine, ſpacious, but ſandy plain, 


near the foot of the mountains, and has a nu- | 


merous garriſon as well in the time of peace 
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P E M 
about the imperial palace. Lat. 40 deg. 15 
min. N. long. 111 deg. 10 min. E. . 
PEL F, S. [yeuſe, Norman, frippery, 
felfa, Sax. abundance of riches} money or 
riches, | 
PELICAN, S. [ peligan, Fr. pelicanus, 
Lat.] a bird, of which one fpecies lives up- 
on fiſh, and the other on ſerpents and 
ti;es; its tenderneſs for its young is panda: 
able even to a proverb, 
| PELLET, S. ſpebte, Fr. pila, Lat.] a 
little ball. A bullet or ball; a charge made 
of chewed paper, which is ſhot out of a pop- 
un. 
PE'LLET TED, Adj. conſiſting of balls 
or bullets, | 
' PE'LLICLE, S. [pellicula, a diminutive of 
pellis, Lat,] a thin ſkin, Athin film which 
gathers upon liquors. _' 
PE'LLETORY , S, an herb. : -:-- 
PE'LL-MELL, Adv. [peſle meſle, Fr.] con- 
fuſedly; in a conſuſed manner. f 
PELLS, S. ſpellis, Lat.] Clerk of the 
Pells, an officer belonging to the Exchequer, 
who enters every teller's bill into a parch- 
ment roll called pellis acceptorum, the roll of 
receipts, - 
PELLU'CIN, Adj. [pellucidus, Lat.] clear 
from dregs ; to be ſeen through: 
PELLU”CIDITY, PELLU*CIDNESS, S, 
the quality of a body which renders it fit to 
be ſeen through, and free from dregs. 
PELT, S.-[pellis, Lat.] a ſkin or hide. 
«The quarry of an hawk torn, . 
To PELT, V. A. ¶ from poltern, Teut. ac- 
cording to Skinner, but according to Mr. Lye 
contracted from pellet] to ſtrike by throwing, 
To throw at. ; b 
PELT-MONGER, S. [pelt and monger] 
one who deals in raw vides, : 
PE'LTING, Adj. uted by Shakeſpear to 
fignify mean, or paltry, 
PELVIS, S. fg in anatomy, the lowe 
er part of the belly. . 
PE MBROKE, S. the capital town of Pem- 
brokethire in S. Wales, with a market on 
Saturdays, and four fairs, on May 14, Tri- 
nity Monday, July 10, and September 25, 
for cattle, horſes, ſheep, and cloth. It is 
commodiouſly ſeated on the innermoſt creek. 
of Milford Haven, over which there are two 
handſome bridges. It is a place of good ac- 
count, and is inhabited by ſubſtantial people. 
It is ſurrounded with a wall with three gates, 
and has a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated on a rock. It 
is 2 corporation, with weil-built houſes, 
two churches, and the title of an earldom, 
ſending one member to parliament, It is 10 


miles S. E. of Haverſord-Weſt, and 214 


W. by N. of London. Long. 12 deg, 35 min. 

lat, 51 deg. 45 min. Kb ; 
PE'MBROKZXESHIRE, S. a county of S. 

Wales, 37 miles in length, 18 in breadth, 


% war, beſides the Rrong guard Walch is kept 


and 1s ſurrounded on all fides by the fra, ex- 
Feng: 5 cept. 
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8 PEN 


eept on the E. where it is bouriged” by Car- 
marthenſhire and Cardiganſhire. It contains 


4320 houſes, 25920 inhabitants, 145 pariſhes, | 


market-towns, and 16 caftles, beſides 
lockhouſes. It ſends three members to par- 


liament, one for the county, one for Pem- 


broke, and another for Haverford-Weft. 
The principal rivers are the Ilen; the Guala, 
the Gwin, and the Nevern, befides ſeveral 
others of leſs note. The hills are barren, 


but the ſoil in the valleys and bottoms near, 


the ſea, are exceeding fertile: however, on 


many of the mountains there are ſheep, goats, 


and cattle, , 

PEN, S, [penna, Lat.] an inſtrument made 
of a quil, ſplit to a certain height, and cutin 
a peculiar ſhape, uſed in writing. A quil or 
feather. A ſmall incloſure, or coop, from 
pennan, Sax, 

To PEN, V. A. [pennan,, Sax.] to coop 
or ſhut up in aſmall incloſure. To write. 

PE'NAL, Adj. [Fr. pena, Lat.] denoune- 
ing or exacting puniſhment. 

PET NALT V, PENA (LIT, S. [penalite, 
Fr.] puniſhment. A forfeiture. 
PENCE, the plural of penny, formed. by 


| contraction from pennies. 


PE'NCIL, S. [ pencillum, Lat.] a mall 


bruſh of hairs uſed by painters. - A kind of 


pen made of black lead. Any inftrument uſed 
in writing without ink, 

To PE'NCIL, V. A..to paint, 
P PEN/DANT, S. [Fr.] a jewel hanging 


| looſe from the ear. Any thing ſuſpended TT 


way of ornament, | 
- PE'NDENCE, S. ſlopeneſs. 

PE'NDENCY, S. a tate of ſuſpence, or 
delay in a ſuit, 

PE'NDENT, Adj. [ pendens, Fr. wrote by 
ſome pendant from the French] hanging. * 
ting over. Supported above ground. 

PE N DING, Adj. [pendente, Fr.] during 

a ſuit that is not determined. 

PENDULO'SIT Y,PE'NDULOUSNESS, 
S. the ſtate of hanging; : ſuſpenſion. 

' PENDULOUS, Adj. [ pendulus, Lat.] 
hanging. 

PE/ NDULUM, 8. [pendule, Fr. e 


Lat.] any weight hung ſo, as it may be-eafily | 


ſwung backwards and forwards. 
PENETRABLE, Adj. [Fr. penctrabilis, 
Lat.] ſuch as may be pierced. Such as may 


admit or be effected by moral and intellectual 


motives. 
PENETRABVULITY, S. the quality of 
being capable to be pierced, applied to body ; 


the quality of being affected by motives, ap- 
penninck, Te: ut. pending, Dan. penning, Swed. 77 


lied to the mind. 
PE'NETRAIL, S. [penetrali, Lat.] inte- 
riour parts. 


PENETRANCY, 8. [penetrant, Fr.] the 


power to pierce. Sharp, or ſubtle. 

To PE NETRATE, V. A. [penetratus, 
Lat. of penetro, Lat.] to pierce or enter be- 
youd the ſurface, To affect the mind. N 


| PEN F 
reach the meaning. Neuterly, to ae 


way. 

PENETRA'”TION, S. [Fr.] the err 
piercing or entering into a body. Entrance 
or comprehenſion of any difficulty, applied to 
the underſtanding. Acuteneſs, or ſagacity. 

PENETRATIVE, Adj. piercing, ſharp, 
ſubtle, acute, or. difcerning, Having the 
power to affect the mind. 

PENGUIN, S. [anſer magellanicus, Lat. 1 
a bird, which, though no higher than a gooſe, 
yet oftentimes weighs Nxteen pounds. A fruit 
in the Weſt Indies of a ſharp acid flavour. 

PENI'NSULA, S. from pene, Fr. almoſt, 
and inſula, Lat, an iſſand] a piece of land 
ſurrounded by water, excepting in one part, 
by which it is joined to the continent. 

PENI'NSULATED, Adj. almoſt fſur- 
rounded with water. 

PENITENCE, S. [Fr. penitentia, Lat] 
ſorrow for ſin attended with amendment 0 
life, and change of the affections. 

PENITENT, Adj. [Fr. penitens, Lat.] 
ſorrowful for paſt hey and reſolutely bent on 
amending life, 

PENITENT, S. one ſorrowful for paſt 
tranſgreſſions, ard reſolute to abſtain from 
them for the future. 

PENIiTE'NTIAL, Adj. expreſſing ſorrow 
for paſt fins, Admitted to pennance. 

PENITENTIARY, one who preſcribes 


the rules and meaſures of pennance. One 


who does pennance, The plaze where en- 
nance is enjoined, 


' PENITENTLY, Adv. with repentance | 


or ſorrow for ſin, and amendment of life. 

PE'NKNIFE, S. a knife uſed in making 

ens. 

PE'NMAN, S. one who profeſſes the a 
of writing. An author, or writer. 

PENN ACHED, Adj. [pennache, Fr.] in 
botany, applied to flowers, the ground of 
whoſe leaves are naturally radiated and ers oh 


ſified, without confuſion, 


PE NNANCE, S. [ penence, old Fr.] in- 
fliction or mortificatian either public or pri- 
vate, ſuffered as an expreſſion of ee 
for ſin. 

PENN ANT, S. [pennon, Fr.] an Gan; 
colours, or mall flag. A rope for hoiſting 
things on board, ; 


PENNAT ED, S. ¶ pennatus, Lat.] wing⸗ 


ed; in botany, applied to thoſe leaves Which 
grow exactly oppoſite to each other, « on hy 
ſa me Falk, 
PENNILESS, Adj. without monev. 
PENNY, S. [plural pence, from penig, Sax. 


a ſmall coin in value four farthings, or the 
twelfth part of a ſhilling. | 


grant ſmell, uſed in medicine. | 


. PENNY-WEIGHT, 8. a weight Cons | 
PENNY- 


ny 24 grains in troy weight, 


PE'NNYROYAL, 8. an herb of a . 


r ies... aca; 
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hazard of greater. 


\ PENNY WISE, Adj, faving finall fans at 
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fertile: The capitat'of Penſylyania 11 Phils. 
delphia, the tracts twenty-five to fixty miles 


5 _ ©, PENNYWORTH, S. as much as can be] above, which are but thinly inhabited and 
bee oy rom, Ln] eg 
$ght for leſs than it is worth, A im Adj. [penfilis, Lat.] hanging; 
, denn . 3 * 1 : 1 As g above ground. 15 
FE NSVLVANIA, dne of the Britiſn co- | TENSILE „S. the ſtate of hanging. 
5 tonies in Nofth America, ſo denominated] PENSION, S. [Fri] a yeatly allowance 
| from the proprietary, Mr. Penn, who was of | given to a perſon by the court. 
| the people called Quakers, of which ſect there} To PE'NSION, V. A! to ſupport by an an- 
. ie Here 2 majority. It lies between lat. 7 and] nual allowance. 5 
t 42 deg. N. and between long. 47 and 48 deg. PE NSIONARY, Adj. [perfiomaire; Fr.] 
| W. It is bounded on the E. by Delawareriver| maintained by penſions or a ſtated allowance; 
1 and bay, with the Atlantic ocean; on the N.] PE'NSIONER, S. one ſupported by volun - 
i and W. by Canada; and on the S. by Mary-| tary allowance from another. | 
I land; being about 200 miles long, and almoſt PE'NSIVE, Adj. [penff, Fr. penſcvo, Ital. 
| the fame in breadth, büt in ſome parts very rut, Gr.] ſorrowful ; mournfully ferioue 
- narrow. The country is well watered; not] and thoughttu]. „ 
a only by the Delaware, but by other navigable} PENSIVELV, Adv. in a mournful and 
] rivers, which carry large ſhips up into this pro- thoughtful manner. 5 
vince. The originat founder of this republic,  PE'NSIVENESS, S. the quality of being 
| as it were, namely, William Penn, made the mournfully thoughtful. 3 
] maſt perfect freedom,, both religious and civil, PENT, Part. Paſs; of Pen. ns 
" the baſis of this eftabliſhment : ſo that thete] . PENTACA*PSULAR, Adj, [Terre, Gr. 
e is 4 general toleration for all denominations | five, and capſula, Lat.] having five cells 
ſt of Chriſtians. The heirs of Penn, (who firſt ob- or cavities. 5 e 
n tained the patent for it in 1680) appoint the} PE'NTACHORD, S. [Gr.] an inſtru- 
g Ener true council; but the houſe of } ment having five ſtrings. . 
x preſentativesate chofth by the freemen off PE'NTAGON, S. Fr. from were, and 
| the province. This flouriſhing prövities is in- 7a, Gr, ] a mathematical figure having five 
es habited by upwards of 250,000 people of dif-] angles. ,  _ „ 
is ferent religions, nations, and ſanguaſes ; and PENTA*"GONAL, Adi. having five angles. 
1-4 among theſe ate numbers of Germans, Dutch, PENTA METER, S. [Lat.] a Latin verſe 
. Swedes, French refugees,” Ec. Who yet live | conſiſting of five feet, „ 
ce together in great harmony; and this has alſo PENTA'NGULAR, Adj: lila, and an- 
2 its due influence on the rude Indians gular] five corher ddt. i 
2 In this country thete are trees, cattle, and} PENTAPE“TALOUS, Adj, iii, and 
5 in of all ſorts, Its trade with reſpect to] Beta a, Lat.] a flower conſiſting of five 
rt Europe and America, confifts in horſes, pipe- | leaves. we | TS Sr 
bn faves, ſalt pork; beef, and fiſh. They import PENTASPAST, Adj. [*#js, and omen, 
in in return from the Caribbee iſlands, rum, ſu- Gr. J an engine with five pullies. „ 
of t, molaſſes, ſalt, and wine; from Great-| PENTA STICK, S. frivrs, and N 
- ex e hatd-ware, wok a compoſition ' conſiſting of five- ver- 
F tools; aid toys. E FLO LR 
n- If within 4. wen after any law has paſſed] PENTASTYLE, S. ili, and he, 
ri- in this pfbvinte, the time limited for deliver- Gr.] Ini architecture, a' work in Wich are 
ce ing a tranſcript of it, his Majeſty does not re- five rows of culymns. _ . ö Cent 
Ho penl it in ſix months from the delivery of ſuch] PE'NTATEUCH, S. the five books of 
Ny tranſcript, the crown cannot do it after-| Moſes, namely, Gen. Exod, Levit. Numb, 
ng wards, 5 Ro 32 AST IIOGE. < 55 
; Penſylvania' is ſubdivided into ſix counties; | PE'NTECOST, S. Fr. wesent-, fifty] 
1g- namely, my upper and three lower, The | a feaſt of the Jews, ſo called from its being 
ch upper are, Buckingham, Philadelphia, and celebrated the #ftieth day after the ſixteenth of 
the Cheſter; theſe being the Penſylvania, ſo call-] Nifan; it is called by the Hebrews the feaft 
| ed in King Charles I's grant. The three of weeks, becauſe kept ſeven weeks after the 
| lower courities are, Newcaſtle, Kent, and] Paſſover + The firſt fruits. were offered at this 
ax. | Suffex, the laſt of theſe being in ſome maps time, and it was inffituted to oblige. the Iſ- 
4F called Eſſer. Iuàelites to repair to the temple, to acknow- 
the The upper counties end at Marcus-Hock, ledge the Lord's dominion, and to render 
Sn four miles below Cheſter-rown, The lower] thanks for the law Which Was given from 
fra- run along the coaſt near 150 miles. The river] Sinai the fftieth day after their coming out 
UTE Delaware, both above and below the falls for a] of Egypt. It correſponds with the Chłiſti- 
ons * conſiderable way, is called the Treſhes; and} ans Whitfuntide, for which we ſomerfmes 
FF next its mouth are xyarſhes, which are very! we TE 0 INS nt FR EE - 
I 8 1 5 [ Mm PEN. 
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PE'NTHOUSE. S..[pent, from pente, Fr. 
_ - mn houſe] a ſhed hanging out. aſlope from the 
main wall. 

PENTICE, S. [pendice ice "Teal. a Noping | 
roof ; a ſhed. 

q PENTILE, S. a tile made for covering the 
Noping part of a roof. 


but one, 

PENU'MBRA, S. [pene, almoſt, and um- 
bra, Lat. a ſhadow] an imperfect . ſhadow, 

| PENU/RIOUS, Adj. {penuria, Lat.] ſpar- 
ing in expence from. a nen fear of po- 
verty. Scanty. 

ſparing, and ſcanty manner. 
PENURIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
being ſparing in expences from an immode- 
rate and groundleſs apprehenſion of poverty. 


money or neceſſaries. 

PEO'NY, S. [peonia, Lat.] a plant which 
bears a red flower expanded in the form of a 
roſe, which turns to an oblong fruit or head, 
containing many ſeeds, 

PE'OPLE, S. fpronounced Prple, from 
Peuple, Fr. populus, Lat.] a- nation or com- 
munity. The vulgar or commonalty. 


Vith inh «$5 pv i 


dicines which are good to help the rauneſs 
of the ſtomach, and ah 31 crudities, 
PE'PPER, 8. piper, Lat.] a warm ſpice of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 


— 


PET PPERMINT, S. mint remarkably bet. 
PE PPERWORT, S. a plant. 

PE/PSIS, S. the concoction or fermen- 
tation of victuals and humours in a human 
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PERACUTE, Adj. [ peracutus, Lat.] very 


Marp 
PERADVE/NTURE; Adv. [par adven- 
ture, Fr.] perhaps, by chance. 
ToPERA'GRATE, v. A. [peragre, Lat.] 
to travel or wander over. 
PERACRAT TON, S. the act of paſſing 
through any ſtate or ſpace, 


Bulls, Lat.] to walk through; 
paſſing through. 

PERA ME BULATION, S. the act of paſ- 
fing eee or wandering over ; a travelling 


"PERCFANT, Adj; [pergant, Fr.] pierc- 
| ing, penetrating. 

PERCE!VABLE, Adj. that which is pro- 
poly an object of the ſenſe or underſtand- 
ing, and may be diſcoy ered by either, 


7 


to ſurvey by 
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' PENU!LTIME,.S, [Lat.] the laft ſyllable! . 


PENU/RIOUSLY, Adv. in a niggardly, |” 
PE'NURY, S. [ penuria, Lat.] want of 


aving the pov 
PERCH, S. 
fi 


To PEOPLE, V. A. [pepaler, 4 to fill þ 
from percbe, Fr. 
PEPA'STICKS, S. [rereiru, Gr,] Me- > 


To PEPPER; v. A. yo. ſprinkle with | 
pepper. Figuratively, to or mingle, ei- 
r with blows 1 


body. 
PEPTIC, Adj. [ inlet, Gr.] what aſ- 


To PERA'MBULATE, v. A. [peram-| 


PER 1 
 PERCEIVABLY, Ades in 'foch a-rmane- 
E 455 to be diſcovered by the ſenſes or 


9 5 PERCEIVE, V. A. lpeveis, Fr ; 


| | percipio, Lat.] to diſcover by means of the 


you or n To know, or ob- 
erve. 

PERCEPTIBPLITY, 8. the fate of be · 
ing diſcovered by.the mind or The 
power of perceiving... 

PERCE PTIBLE,.S. [Fr.] Nad as may 
be perceived by the mind . 
. PERCEPTIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as may be perceived bythe ſenſes ot. mind. 

PERCE'PTION, S. Fr. perceptio, Lat.] 
the act, paſſion, or impreſſion, whereby the 
mind becomes conſcious of any thing. The 
act or power of perceiving. An idea or 
notion. 
PERCEPTIVE, Adj. [percepeur, Lat.] 
wer oh perceiving. . I” 3 

ca, Lat. perche, Fr.] a 
ſh. of prey, a a A e hog back, 
armed with ſtiff briſtles; its ſxin is covered 
with thick hard ſcales, it has two fins on 
its back, and carries its teeth in its mouth. 
A meaſure containing 5 yards and a half, from 
775 Fr. pertica, Lat, A ſtick on which 

rds ſupport. themſelves- when they rooſt, 


Te PERCH; v. N. [gerchen, Fr.] to fir 
oma ſtick like a bird at rooſt. Actively, to 
lace on a perch. 
: PERCHA'NCE, Adv. hw ; perad- 
venture. 
PE RCHERS, S. Paris candles anciently 
pſed in England; alſo the larger fort of wax 
candles, uſually placed. upon the altars, 2 
PERCITIENT, Adi. [percipiens, Lat.] 
conſcious of the preſence or * of an 
object. 
| PERCI PEN, S. one that has the- pow- 
er of perceiving. 
To PERCOLATE, V. A. e 
from fercelo, Lat.] to ſtrain throu 
" PERCOLA'TION, S. the act of r 
ing by ſtraining. 

= PERCU'SS, v. A. ¶ Percuſſus, Lat,] to 


ſtrik 
PERCUSSION, . [Fr percuſſis Lat.] 
the act of ſtriking· A ſtro 
. PERCU'TIENT, Adj. [ pereutiens, Lat.] 
ſtriking, having the power to ſtrike, 
PERDITION, 851 Fr. perditie, Lat.] de. : 
ſtruction; death. Loſs or ruin. In ſcrip- 
ture, eternal death or deſtruction. : 
PE'RDUE, Adv. [perdue, Fr. a forlorn 
hope, or advanced centinel] cloſe and un- 
 Ailcovered. 
PE'RDULOUS, Adj. I ſrom ferdo, Lat.] 
loſt; thrown away, | 
PERDU'RABLE, Adj, [Fr. laſting ; long 
continued. Not in uſe. | . 


2 


Peremptus, Lat. killed] po 


| kek Lat.] to compleat or finiſn any 
hi 


A ſupreme excellence, An attributes, lied 


Joying every ching belonging to its -ſtate or 


— 


OPT ” v 


Wo Os 
© "PERDURABLY, Adv, iti a 5 ating many] 


""PERDURAFION, 8. Trerdars, Lat.] 
long continuance. 

To PER/EGRINATE, V. N. [prregrinue, 
Lat.] to travel into foreign countries. 

PERECGRINA“TION, S. IL Peregrinus, 
Lat.] travel or abode in foreign countries. 
| PEREGRINE, Adj. foreign ; not native; 
not domeſtick. 
To PE REM PT, v. A. bene ar 
In lau, to cruſh, to kill „ 


' PERE/MPTORILY, Adj ; [from peremp-|p 
EM * * fur oi er de- 


tory] ene ; ſo as to cut © 


1 d 
R PMPTORINESS, 8. [from pevempte-| 


EI poſitiveneſs that will not admit · of diſpute 
or contradiftion. + 
| PERE'!MPTORY, Adj, 8 re, Fr. 

tive, ſo ag to 
5 72 of no delay, diſpute, - or r contradie- 


"PERENNIAL, Adj. 1 183 lat. 
ing through the year. en or h 


"FERENNITY, 8. [proennitas, Lat: J the 
quality of laſting the 1 year found. 


PERFECT, Adj. [perfettss, 141. ] free |. 
from defect with reſpect to parts, compoſi- 


tion, fill,” or abilities. 
To PERF r, V. A, | perfeHtus from 


ng. To ſupply den ke inſtruct com- 
letely... 
PERFECTION, 8. [Fr..; perſeBtio, Lat * 
the ſtate of enjoying every He that belongs | 
to a thing free from redundancy or defect. 


to the Deity... . 

8 50 PERFE/CTIONATE, v. A. e 
perte 

PERFE'CTIVE, Adi. conducing to com: 
plete, or to remove all defects. 

PERFECTIVELY, Adv. in uch a man- 


ner as to remove all defects. a 


PERFE'CTLY, Adu. in e manner free 
from defects. 
PERFECT NESss, 8. the quality ow en- 


nature. 
PERFITDIOUs, Adi. [perfidur, Lat Ja” 
ing contrary. ta the faith or ee repoſed 
in one. 

PERFIDIOUSLY, ay. in a manner in- 


 conliſient with the confidence placed in one, | 


PERFI'DIQUSNESS, S. the quality of | 
vetaying a perſon who confides in uu. 


| „„ 
PERFLATION, S. Fe the act 
af blowing through 
To PE FoRATE V. A. ¶ Ferforatus, 
Lat. from Perfores w_ to pierce or bore a 
hoſe with a tool. 
PERFORATION, 8. the act of pierc- - 
ing or boring. A hole made by boring. 
PERFORCE, Adv. by violence. 
PERFO RM, V. A. [performare, Ital.] to 
execute, act, or to do; to accompliſh a deſign 
or undertaking, Neuterly, to ſucceed in an 
It, To act on the Rage, or play a 
iece of muſic. 

PERFO:RMANCE, 8. the execution of 
| adefign. The completion of a promiſe. A 
work or compalition. An action, or ſome- 
thing done. 

PERFORMER, 8. one that executes or 
performs any thing, generally applied to an 
artiſt on; gives . a pecimen of his ſkill in 


ef PERFRYC ATE, v. N. [perfrice, Lat.] 
to rub ort. 

PERFU'ME, S. [parfume, Fr.] an agree- 
able odour, compoſed by art, and uſed to 
give other things a fragrant ſcent. * 
grance. 

To PERFUME, v. A. to wakes thing 
ſmell agreeably by art. To ſcent. - - 

 PERFU'MER, S. one ho makes and ſelts 
artificial odours. 
PERFU/NCTORILY, Adv. [ Perfuntierie, 
Lat.] in a careleſs or negligent Wanner, 
| n Fa 7 gefangen, 
ba 4 careleſs, ſligh 9 ghgent, - 

PERF 581. V. A. [ perfuſus, Lat] to 

overſpread; to tincture or ſpread throu 

PERHAPS, Adu. [pers and baps, per- 
adventure; it may be , 
PE'RIAPT, S. T5pte 7110, Gr.] a charm, 
which, being tied about the neck, is believed 
to expe all diſeaſes, 

ICA/RDIUM, 8. [Lat. from ib, 
and ,t, Or. Ja chin membrane reſembling 
e, and containing the heart in its ca- 
vity ; its uſe is to contain a quantity of clear 


vater to keep the heart moiſt, 


PERICA/RPIUM, S. in botany, 
a thin membrane IS 12 fruit or 


grain of a plant. 


N PERICRANIUM, CY Las] auhin and | 


nervous membrane, of exquiſite ſenſe, which 
covers the cranium or head immediately, and. 
invelops all the bones in a human body. 
PERPFCULOUS, Adj. ne Lat. 
dangerous ; hazardous | 
PERIERGY,.S. Tren, and ier, Gr.] 


PE'RFIDY,, 8. 5, [perf rfidie, Fr. perfidia, Lat.] | needleſs caution or trouble in an operation. 


breach of faith, . The act of betraying thoſe 
who, — in one. 
To PE RT LA TE, v. A. lee, 11 to 


dlowt through 
PER ru, ad. 1 through 


PERIGEE,, PERIGE'UM, S. [from a, 
peri, Gr. about, and yy, gee, Gr. the earth ] a 


point wherein a planet is at its neareſt n 
ble diſtance from the earth. 


PERIHE'LIUM, S. chat part of a planet” 3 
orbit wherein ũt is neared: to the fun: 


e. 5 ; ork 


* = 


M m2 PERK, 
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„R ER 
PE'RIL, S. 
Belg. Periculum, L. erein à per- 
ſon is expoſed to lot, ale or deem. A 
danger threatened. 
PERILOUS, Adj. [perileyx, Fr.] 425 
to a danger or calamity. 
PERILOUS V, Adv, in a dangerous 
anner, 
PER!ILOUSNESS, S. aungeropmeſs. © 
' PERI'METER, 'S, ferimetre,” Fr.] the 


compaſs or ſum of all fides that 8 
any figure. 
PERIOD, 8 fert de Fr. Typind'g, ( 07 101 


a circuit, A ſpace of time in Which a 
volution of the planets is ormed, 
begins again. A ſtated number of years, 

days or hours, in which things are * 

and repeated, The end or goncluſſon. The 
ſtate at which any thing terminates. Dura- 
tion. In grammar, a complete ſentence from 
one full ſtop to another. In'pfinting, a pauſe 
| or mark, denoting: L complete ſentence, 


thus (. 

PERIC PIC, PERIODICAL, Adj. ſgeri-- 
odique, Fr.] making a circuit or revolytion. | th 
Happening or returning at a ſtated time, * 

PERIODICALLY, Adv. at ſtated times. 


PERIO'STEUM, 8. I xtes, Gr. and os fr, 


Gr.]a membrane 'of exquiſite | ſenſe covering 
all the bones. 
PERI HER, S. [ve, Or. and gehe, Or.] 
the circumference. 
To PER'IPHRASE, v. A. Leere 
Fr. J to expreſs by circumlocution | 
'PERIPHRA'SIS, S. [Gr.] the act of 
expreſſing the ſenſe of one word by many; 
as when we ſay, the loſs of life, for Jearh. 


PERIPNEU'MONY, S. ue and r 


ber, Gr.] an infaainatin of he lungs. 

To PE'RISH, V.N. [perir, Fr. Wl. 
Lat.] to die; to 'be deſtroyed.” Active 
deſtroy, decay, or impair. 

PE'RISHABLE, Adj. liable b or 
decay. | 

PE'RISHABLENESS, 8. hableneſs to 
decay or deſtruction. 

PERIS TAL TIC, Adj. eriflaltique Fr. 
rech, Or.] applied to tl e yermicular or 
wavering moticn of the gute, dy which the 
excrements are preſſed: downwards and 
veided. 

n 8. the herd veryain. 

PERISTY'LE, £ S. LF J A circular range 
of pillars. 


" PERISY'STOLE, s. [Or.] the pauſe or 


interval between the two motions of t 
or p pulſe. 
PERITO'NEUM, 8. [er. 1 4 this, ſdft } 


he : heart 


membrane, which encloſes all the bowels : in! 


the lower belly. 

To PER JURE, V. 45 fe jure, Lat.] 
8 a he ws. 2 N * to be 
a e 

e 


1115 beate, 2 teribel, | 


by a. 1 


which Kate 


exchan 


|  PEPNUCIOUS, Adj. [ perticieus Fe. fer: 
; 


PER) 
PERJURY, 3 


falſely, 
PERRIWIG,. 8. gerrugne, Fr. 
on a 725 i 2 * 


woven on 7 few 
gf his on 
4 To PEN RIV 18, V. 4. 1, 00 
air, 
PERRIWINKLE, $. 2 ſmal} ſhelj- 
kind of fea 25 In botany, 3 pl E g 


To PERK, V. N. ee 92 


up the head ich an 
PER MANENCE, ae 8. 


dreſs or à 


"It he quality ora, long in the ſame 
| PERMANENT, Adj. [prrmancss, 
qu ab le, Tan uin , laſting. Le] 
"PERMA LY, Adv. IS FY vb 
manner. 
' PE'RMEABLE, / fem, Lat o 
ſuch'as may Ar. N 
PERMEATE OE 92811 
55 through 
Era Whew, 8. the at of paſſing 


PE RMUSCIBLE, Adi. [from permiſces, 
W Ayer 1 mL be TV 
what may be 3 6. ferahhi. . 
PERMISSION, S. ae 5 allow- 
ance, Leave to dq 
" "PERMI'SSIVE, "Ag; 22 
granting or gi iviog leave; not 
not approving. 
PERMLUSSIVELY,, Ady. bu bare hw 
ance, without bindrance or . | 
To PERMUT, V. A. [permitto, Lat.] ty 
allow, grant or ſuffer, Vit haut commanding, 
authotiſing, ot approving. 
E NN S. a Written warrant for ſend- 
ng goods from one 8 to another. | 
"PERMUTTANCE, $ . allowance, Want 
5 _ 
* 5 55 
the a& of mingling; che Rate of 1251 
mig | 
PERMUTATION, 8. [Fr. permutatio, 
* the exchange of one thing for an- 
other. 
To PERMU'TE, v. A; ¶ permuto, Lat.] to 


abi Lat.] miſchievous in the higheſt 
deſtructive. © 5 


PER NTCi0bsL r, Adv. in fuch a man- 
ner as fo deſtroy or ruin 
| Ge OP A the my of 


bei rave, 

ness. „ Great ſwifine OT ft 2 54 Ray. 

'* PERORATTION, $. [ ann WE 

.conetufion „„ ‚ 
rale PERPE NP, V. A. [perpends, Lat. I to 

es er on or c0 der ttenti *** 


AG A a 


Fr. perpetuus, Lat.] to make perpetual, to 


tion to all futurity, Something whic 


cr vex, 


prnders the judges unable ia determine. 


thing given to a perſon as a gratuity. . 


purſue with malice. To trouble a perſon 


NR. E R = 
. PERPENDICULAR, Adj. [parprdictc 
ahh Fr. perpendicularis, Lat.] croſſing any 
thing at right angles. Strait or upright, 

| PERPENDYCULAR, S. a line crofling 
the horizon at ops angl 

' PERPENDVCULA. 
manner as to cut another line at right an- 
ples, In the direction of à ſtrait line up and 


own. 7 
* PERPENDICULA/RITY, S. the ſtate of 
being perpendicular, . 
2 PENSION, S, [from perpend] con- 
ſiderat on. 3 | 
' To PFRPETRATE, V. A. [pupetrotus 
Lat. ] to commit any crime. 
" PERPETRA'!TION, S,. the act of com- 
mitting any crime. Figuratiyely, 3 crime. 
PERPETUAL, Adj. [per ctuel, Fr. per- 
Petuus, Lat.] neyer ceaſing ; continual, 
PERPE'TUALLY, Adv. without inter- 
miſſion or ceaſing. 
To PERPHTUATE, V, A. [perpetwer, 


eternize; to continue without ceſlation ox in: 
termiſſion. my Pet 

PERPETUA'TION, .S, the act of 
3 immortal, or preſerving from ob- 
ivion, 


" PERPETUITY, [perpetvitg, Fr.] Iona: 


no end, if, 1 

3 PERPLE x, V. A. [perplexus, Lat. 
to diſturb with doubts, ambiguities, or dif- 
ficulti:s, To make difficult, To torment 
_ PERPLE'X, Adj. [Fr. perplexus, Lat, 
difficult; l lane * N 
PERPLEXEDNESS, S. the quality which 


tricacy; anxiety of mind. 


= 
LY, Ady. in ſuch a 


FER 
| Ing. n r * 
To PERSEVERE, V. N. f perſmnorer, Fr. 

ferſevero, Lat.] to perſiſt in an uempt, note 
withſtanding oppoſitio nn. 

PERSEVERKINCGCLV, Adv, with perſe- 
verance. n ö 7 | 

PERSIA, S. a vaſt empire in Aſs, lying 
between lat. 25 3nd 45 deg. N. and between 
long, 45 and 67 deg. E. It is vpwards of 
1200 miles in Ae and almoſt the fame 
in breadth, It is buuraeg on the N. by part 
of Ruſſia, the Caſpian ſea, and the country 
of the Uſbeck and independent Tartars; on 
the E. by the Mogul empire, from whigh e 
ridge of mountains and the Indus divide it; 
on the S. it has the Arabian ſeg, which is 
2 part of the ocean and the Perfan gulph 5 
and on the W. it has Georgiaand Aran, or 
ancient Armenia, from which the rivers Kar 
and Aros part it; and likewiſe the Tigris 
and Enphrates, which ſeparate it from the 
Turkiſh empire in Afia, Anciently Perfis 
comprehended, beſides ſeveral ſmaller ſtates, 
the three powerful nations of Media, Perſia, 
and Parthia, Its limits on the fide of Indis 
have been extended further weſtward by the 


to him, upon relinquiſhing, in 
conqueſt of the proviaces lying E. of chat 
river. The boundaries of Perſia, on the ſide 
of Turky, cannot bg exgctiy aſcertained; for 
though the Tigris near its mouth forms 

of the weſtern limits, the Turks and Pere 
ſians are not ed witn regard to the prov 
vinces that 5 

temperature of the air in Perſia varies, ace 


 PERPLE'XITY, S. [| perplexiras, Lat, ] | yincei 


anxiety ; entanglement; zntricacy, 
" PERQUISITE, S. f perqvifitus, Lat. Iſome· 


PERQUISI'TION, S. [perquiftus, Lat.] 
| "cured enquiry.z a ſtriet and thorough 
EArcn, | 


PERRY, S. [poire, Fr. a pear] cyder 
made of pears, 


To PERSECUTE, v. A. [ perſecutar, Fr. | I 
perſecutus, Lat.] to ſubject to pains, lofles, orf (ea 


impriſonments on account of opinion. To 


with inceſſant importunity. | 
- PERSECU'TION, S. the act of inflicting 
nalties, or ſubjecting to puniſhments. for 
pinions. The ſtate of being perſecuted. 
 PE'RSECUTOR, S. [perſecuteur, Fr.] 
one that inflicts pains, ue 5 or loſſes on 
account of his opinions. One that harraſſes 
another with malice, ++ 12 
PERSEVE'RANCE, S. rr. formerly ac- 
cented on the ſecond ſyllable} Readineſs or 


and even the winds are ſo hot for three 
months in the year, that there is hardly any 
ſtirring abroad about noon, - without endan- 
gering life : for blowing from the eaſtward 


larly ſuch as are addict-d to intemperance. 
In Perſia they + have very little water, and 


their courſe towards” their towns, cultivated 
fields and gardens, ſometimes for the ſpace of 
forty: or. fifty miles. The country is very 


continuance in any purpoſe, deſign gr opinios, 
notwithſtanding oppoſition, | J 


meh. incumbered with. mountaigs, ſome of 


which 


EN 
Acbeste very high, and -rocks generally | 
Darren, without. Free or _herbage ; but they 
Have teveral*fertfle valleys, where lie their 
dartze towns; Pafricnlarly the part on the 

| Caſpian ſea cannot be exceeded by any Soun- 
ary in fruit fulneſo : but in other regions the 

barrennefs is chiefly owing to the ſcarcity of 
Its preſent inhabitants, and likewiſe to their 
Loth, for aneieniiy there was not a more 
plentiful country in the world than Perſia. 
Ats principal produce is rice, wheat, and bar- 
Jey;z the melons here ste excellent, and in 


Freat quantities, having no leſs than twenty | 


sifferent ſpecies,” which the common people 
Lee on in th. ſenſon : alſo cucumbers, deli- 
cious àpricots, and harpe peaches. They have 
ererat forts of wine. The palm- tree is care- 
_ fully cultivated, /elpecrally in the gardens, 
Which beſides produce a great variety of roots. 
=ad vegetables, Phe dates are delicious, 
and, being laid in heaps, they candy them- 
tees. The eountry produces rhubarb; fen 
ma, and many other mineral drugs; they 
aue alſo piſtachio- nuts and other Froits, , 
The Pexfians are more luxurious in their eat- 
Eng than the Torks ; and make ule of ice | 
eren in winter, but never of fnow. A great 
many take opium. The horſes of 'Perſra are 
ce fineſt in all- the Faſt- their camels and 
| dramegaries ate the moſt uſeſul animals for | 
c ing of merchandiſe over the ſandy 
&efarts, — of them carrying near a thou- 
and weicht, and travelling for ſeveral days 
Without water: they hate mies, oxen, buf- 
fatocs, and two Torts of aſſes; the one flow w, 


q 


and heavy,” Rke ours, and another Hght and | 


2 iikewife4arge Rocks of ſheep and 
They: are pry we with 1o- | 

— which Ry fo thick, that the ſky is 

_- darkened by them; and they deſtroy all the 
fruits of the earth Where they alight. They 
Rave a moettitude of hawks, eagles, and o- 
her" birds of prey, Which they teach to fly 


PER 


or reflection, and can conſider jeſelf as Teſeth, 


i. e. the ſame thinking thing in different 
times or places. An individual or SAY 
lar man or woman, A human: being. 


man or woman. In perſon one's ſelf, = 


poſed to a deputy or repreſentative. Exter- 
nal appearance. Character. In grammar, 
er of the noun which modifies, 2 
ver 
' PERSONABLE, Adj. handſome or of 
good appearance. In law, one that may 
maintain any plea in à court of juſtice. 
PE'RSONAGE, S. Fr.] a mon or Wo- 
man of- ſome rank or eminence, Air, ſta- 
ture, or external appearance. A character 
aſſumed or repreſented. 
PER/SONAL, Adj. [perſenel, Fr, perſo rſo- - 
nale, Lat.] belonging to men or women, 
oppoſed to things. Peculiar, proper to; te- 
lating to one's private character or action. 
Preſent, oppoſed to repreſentative. Perſonal 
eſtate. In law, ſomething moveable, or ap- 
pendant to the perſon. In grammar, applied 
to a verb which has the modifications of 
three perſons in each number.. 
 PERSONA'LITY, S. the exiſtence or in- 
dividuality of any one. 


PERSONALLY, Ade. in one's own + 


: perſon ; particularly. With regard to indivi- 
Quality to any one. 

To PERSONATE, V. A. [from Fer ſina, 
Lat.] to repreſent by a gctictobs ur or aſſumed 
character, 75 28 to paſs for another. To act 
or repreſent on tlie ſtage, To countetfeit, To 
; reſemble. To deſcribe..., + 


another perſon. 

' PERSONIFICATION, 8. [from perſoni- 
55 the application of ackiag to things, as 
in Milton. Confuſion heard his voice.” 
Par. 2 a 
To PERSON Iv, v. A. to repreſent 
things · and abſtract ideas as if they were 


vt game, and even —_ beafts, with the al-! perſons, 


Lance of dogs ; 
boars eſcape 
embroidery; eſpecially gold, and filver, 


commodity of Perſia, of which they make 
taffeties, tabbies; ſattins, ſtuffs mixed with | 
Alle, cotton, camel or goats hair. Their 
Fold velvet, eſpecially the curled 0 is very 


clcgant. F 
1 PERSVST, VN. be.. „Lat. fer- 

ier, Fr.] to continue firm ad Wetelutt in 
an undertał ing or r RE 1 

£ >, Oppoſition. 
F. 'FERSI'STANCE, PERSI'STENCY, 8. 

ſteadineſs; cena aner ; obduracy 3 ; 
euntumac q. 1 


5 e 3 not reced- 


g from a purpoſe pEſevering, 
: ' PE/RSON, S. ſperſinne, Fr. perſona, Lat.] 


ther, Their mnufautes arc ſpetrus, Lat. ] a a ſpying glaſs 
on which, things are viewed, The ſcience. by 
cloth, filk, or leather. Silk is the ſtaple a things are ranged in painting in their 


ſo that nothing but wild PERSPE'CTIVE, S. Ke ½ Fr. per- 


glaſs through 


proper proportions. A view or viſto. 
PERSPP'CTIVE, Adj. optic, or relating 
to the ſcience of Won. 
PERSPICACIOUS, Adj. [ perſpicax ] 
quick in ſeeing or diſcovering, 5 
PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS, S. the quality 
of perceiving or diſcovering quickly. 
PERSPIC NCT T, S. [perſpicacite, Fr.] 
quickneſs of ſight, 
PERSPTCIENCE, S. Tperſpicien, Lat. 1 
2 knowledge; the act of looking 
ar 


| optic glaſs. 
PERSPICUITY, S. [perſpicuire, Fr} ap- 


8 intelligent being that ha: 9 


PERSONA TION, S. counterfeiting. of 


v. : 
PER SPICLL, S. [perſpicillum, Lat.] an 


Fare to the Mind, caſinels 0 be e 


Ss 


EL > or eomprehendeds The quality of being traaſ- 


paren 


K. k - a ' ; 
©, PERSPI/CUOUS, Adj. [perſpicuus, Lat.] 


clear; tranſparent ; ſuch as may - be ſeen 

through. Eaſy to be underſtood. _ 

- PERSPVCUOUSLY, Adv, clearly, not 

beh. N 
PERSPI'CUOUSNESS, S. the quality of 

being eaſily underſtood or ſeen through. 


-  PESPIRABLE, Adj. [from perſhire] 


ſuch as may be forced through the pores of 
the ſkin. „ 5 
PERSPIR ACTION, S. the act of emit- 
ting or forcing throngh the ſkin. _ 
PERSPVRATIVE, Adj. performing the 


Acc of perſpiration. 


"To PERSPIRE, v. N. [perſpire, Lat.] 
to emit or force through the pores of the 
Min, Fo be excreted by the ſkin, 


40 PERSTRINGE, V. A. {perftringe, i 
Lat.] to touch flightly ; to gaze, or glance 


u n. 5 
"PER SUADABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
perſuaded. | . 
To PERSUA DE, V. A. ¶ perſuader, Fr. 


perſuadeo, Lat.] to prevail; upon, convince, 


or bring over to any opinion by arguments. 


Jo inculcate by arguments. 


PERSUA'DER;, S. one that influences 
 PERSUA'SIBLE, Adj. Fr. perſyaſibilis, 
Lat.] to be influenced by arguments. 
PERSUA'SIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
being influenced by arguments. 

PERSU A'SION, S. the act of influenc- 
ing the, paſſions by arguments. Any argu- 
ment or motive that works upon the paſſions. 


by arguments, 


The ſtate of being perſuaded. 


PERSUA/SIVE, Adj. having the power 
of influencing the paſſions. | 
PERSUA'SIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to influence the paſſions. | 
 PERSUA'SIVENESS,. S. the quality of 
influencing the paſſions. 


PERSUA'SORY, Adj. [ perſuaſerixs 
Lar.] having the power to AF os the paſ- 


ſions. | A" 
PERT, Adj. [Brit. and Belg. appert, 
Fr.] lively or briſk. Saucy or-petulant. 

' PERSULTA'TION, S. in Surgery, fig- 


nifies the burſting of blood through the veſ- 


ſels. 3 

To PERTAIN, V. N. [pertineo, Lat.] 
to belong or relate to. Uſed with zo. 

PER EBRA'TION, S. [per and tere- 
bratio, Lat.] the act of boring through. 

PERTERREF ACTION, 8. terrefa- 


cio, Lat.] affrighting greatly; a great fright. | 


PERTINA'CIOUS, Adj.:[pertinax, Lat.] 
obſtinate; ſtubborn z not to be convinced, or 
daynted. . * . | | 
' PERTINA'CIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner, as not to be convinced or daunted. 
-» PERTINA'CIQOUSNESS, PERTINA”- 


——_ 
CITY, S. obſtinacy. Stubbornaeſs! Me- 
lution. Conſtancy. 5 , 


„ PERTINACY, s. peine, Lat.} ob. 


ſtinacy, ſteadineſs, or conſtancy. | 


PE'RTINENCE, PE'R'[INENCY, $4 


pertinens, Lat.] related* to the matter irs 
and; proper or ſuitable to the purpoſe. Re- 
lating or regarding. Uſed with to or ints. 
PE'RTINENT, Adj. | pertinens, Lat.] 
appoſite ; ſuitable to the purpoſe, Relating F 
regarding; concerning. e 
FC Adv. to the pur 
. | N 
PE RTINENTNESS, 8. the qualiiy cf 
ſuiting, or being appoſite to what is applies 
Us, p pe wy ; 
 PERTINGENTLEY, S. {pertingens, Lat.] 
the act of reaching to, 
PER TI'NGENT, A4j. reaching to; tonch- 


Ing. | 

PE'RTLY, Adv. in a briſk, lively, faary 
N or petulant manner. 

PERTNESS, S. ſpritelineſs, rudeneis- 
without ſenſe or „„ 1 

PERTRA'NSIENT, Adj. [ pertranſins,, 
Lat.] paſſing or ſtriking through, as a colour 
does in a precioug ſtone. 


To PER TU RB, PERTUR RATE, x. x. 


 [perturbatus, Lat.] to diſquiet, diſorder, or 


put into conſuſion, applied to the mind. 
PERTURBA'TION, S. [Fr. gerturburia, 
Lat.] any thing which deſtroys the tranqui- 
lity of the mind, or raiſes a commotion of 
the paſſions, Diſorder. Confufion, 
PERTURBA'TOR, 8. Perturbatrur, 
Fr, perturbator, Lat. ] one that raiſes commo 
tions. 
FER TU'SED,, Adj. ¶ pertuſus, Lat.] bored 
punched ; pierced with holes. : h 
PERTU'SION, S. the act of piercing or 
punching. A hole made by piercing; © 


To-PERVA'DE, V. A. ſperwads, Lat.] 


to paſs through any aperture. To exten@ - 


throughout the univerſe, 
 PERVASION, S. zhe act of penetrating 
or paſſing through. 
. PERVER'SE, Adi. en vers, Fr. perverſus, 
Lat.] diſtorted. Obſtihate in the wrong. 
Petulant. | Fo : : 
_ PERVE'RSELY, Adv. withinter®to ver. 
Spite/wlly, Croſsly. 
PERVE'RSENESS, S. the ſtate or quali- 
ty of obſtinately oppoſing, with an intent to 
* . 


| PERVERSION, Fr. | change from det- 


ter to worſe, The miſapplication of the 


ſenſe or words of an author. 


9 thing purely to vex or croſs one an- 
0 ._ ; 

To PER/VERT, V. A. fever, Lat. 
pervertir, Fr. ] to miſapply or diſtor>-wilfully 


trom.the true end, meaning or purpoſe. To 
| turn from right to wrong. . _— 


PER» 


4 


PERVER'SITY, S. the quality of do- 


 -PBRVE/RTER; S. one that changes any 
ing from good to bad, or wilfully diſtorts 
author's meaning. FE: 755 
PERVE'RFIBLE, Adj. that may be ea- 


i,, nts; 
PER VESTIGA!TION, S. [perveſtigatio, 

Lat.] diligent ſearch or enquiry. 
PBRVICA'CIOUS, Adj. [7 Lat.] 

fpiteſully or peeviſhly obſtinate; headſtrong; 


Kubborn, 42M 1 5 
PERVICACITOU SCT, Adv. with ſpite- 
ful obſtinacy. c LR 
PERVICA'CITY, PERVICAiCIOUS- 
NESS, PERVICA'CY, S. [petwicatia, Lat.] 
nit ably: | og nee 7, 
PERVIOUS, Adj. [pervins, Lat.] ad- 
n paſſage 3 capable of being paſſed 
rough. | 1 8 5 5 
-  PER'VIQUSNESS, S. the quality of per- 
mitting paſſage through. - 3 
PERU, S. à large country of S. America, 
Bounded on the N. by Popayan, on the W. 
by the S. Sea, on the S. by Chili, and-on the 
L. by a ridge of prodigious high mountains, 
called the Cordilleras- de- los- Andes, being a- 
dout 1500 miles in length from N. to S. and 
225 in breadth from E. to W. between the 
Andes and the S. Sea; but in other places it 
is much broader, and according to ſome 300 
miles. It never rains in this country, and 
they hardly know what lightning and thunder 
is, unle's towards the top of the above moun- 
tains, AN the tops of theſe mountains are co- 
vered with ſnow to a very preat height, and 


there are ſeveral volcanoes; which burn conti- 
nually. The beſt houſes in this country are 


„„ 
col6nr than che reſt; The muri ver who' Hs 


at Quito ſeem to be of a different tenſpet 


fot they are all extremely idte, and fo fag! | 


that they will fit whole days together 
their heels, without ftirring 
Their garment is & ſort of a'{ack, with holes 
to put their arms through; and this is giveth 
them by their maſters as gart of their wa - 
ges. From æ mixture of the native Ameri- 
cats. and the Spaniards there atiſes a tHi 

Kind; called MeKices, who avs illeyidliniite 
however, they have all the privileges of a 
Spaniard, and are the perſons who carry on 
all trades: It was ſaid abvve that it nevet 


| rains, but this muſt be anderſtood of the ſouth 


parts; for in the north, Whefe the mouti- 
tains are not fo High, it often rains exceſ- 
freely; inſomuch that thoſe who go.thither 
in ſcarch of gold, are often carried off by the 


unwholeſomenieſs of the climate. They Have 


a great number of fruits, plants, and trees, 


not known in Europe; however, ſome of 


their phyſical drugs are bröught over, Which 
dre of excellent uſe, and are well known in 
driggiſts ſhops, particularly the jeſuits bark, 


and Peruvian balſam, The Spaniards have 


introduced many herbs, plants, and trees from 
Europe, which thrive Lens very well, and 
the fruits they produce are very delicious, 
This country is divided into five great audi- 


ences, which are Quito; De los Reyes, and 


De las Charcas. I believe we bardly need 
take notice of the mines of gold and filver, 
and the prodigious riches that are brought 
from thence, becauſe 'they are ſo generally 


known, 


made of a ſort of regds like bamboe- canes, and | PE'RUKP, 8. fperuque, Ft.] 'a wig, or 


covered with thatch, or palmi-leaves. Ho. 


ever, they have a ſort of galleries or balco- 
nies, but there is no walking along the floors 
withont-making the whole ſtructure groan. 
Peru is inhabited by the Spaniards who con- 


; gucred it and the native Americans. Theſe 


aſt that live among the foreſts, form as it 


were ſo many ſmall republics, which are di- | read 
tected by a Spaniſh prieſt, and by their go- 


vetnor, aſſiſted by other ofiginal natives, that 
ferve as officers. They have no diſtruſt, for 


they leave the doors of their huts always open, 


though they have cotton, callibaſhes, and a 
ſort of aloes, of which they make thread, 


. ant ſeveral other ſmall matters which they | 


trade with, and which might be eafily ſtolen. 
They go naked, and paint their bodies with 
a red drug, called rocu. The ſame man is of 
All trades, for he builds his own hut, con- 
ſtructs his own canoe, and weaves his own 
eloth; but if a large houſe is to be built for 
common uſe, every one lends a helping hand. 


Their ſkins are of a red copper colour; and 


they have no beards, nor hair on any part of 
their bodies, except their heads, where it is 
black, long, and coarſe. I hoſe that are not 


much expoſed to the weather, are of a lighter | 


 -. 


falſe hair worn either as an ornament or to 
conceal baldneſs. 


| To PERU KE, v. A. [from the Noun} 


to dreſs with adſcititious Nair. 
PERU KE. MAKER, S. a maker of pe- 

rukes; a wig- maker. 33 

PERU'SAL, S. [of peruſe] the act of 


To PERU'SE, V. A. f from , and uſe, 
Lat.] to read. Figuratively, to obſerve or ex- 
amine. - 2 5 0 s ' 

PERU'SER, S. one that reads or exa- 


mines. 


or ſpesking 


*t 


PESADE, 8. fFr.] a motion made by 2 


horſe in raiſing and lifting up his fore quar- 
ters, and keeping” his hind legs upon the 
round, without ſtirring. " | 


PESSARY, S. Lobi, Fr. J a medicine 


of an oblong form made to thruſt up the 

PEST, S. Irre, Pr. peſt;; Lat.] a plagve: 
any thing miſchievous” of deftrudtive. Allo 
a gang or number. | : 


To PE'STER, v. A. Cr. J to diſturb; 


perplex or harraſs with numbers or violence. 
To encumber, | i 


Es. 


r Yo YT OO. 


_— 
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/  PESTEROUS, Adj. [from peſter] en- 


E 
i 
n 
t 
n 
— 


— 


with a madrier or plank, to which it is 
. faſtened by a rope running through the rings 


city of Ruſſia, and in Ingria, built by Peter 


dle of the river Nieva, where the land has 


<cumbering ; cumberſome. 

PE'STHOUSE, S. an hoſpital for perſons 

affected with the plague. i 
- PESTVFEROUS, Adj, infectious like the 
plague, Deſtructive. 

PE'STILENCE, S, a contagious and mor- 
tal diſtemper, 

PE'STILENT, Adj, [Fr. Pefilens, Lat.] 

roducing plagues ; miſchievous ; deſtructive. 
In familiar language, uſed to expreſs the ſu- 
perlative degree. Kay 7% 

PESTILE'N TIAL, Adj. [piftilentiel, Fr.] 
partaking of the nature of the plague, Con- 
tagious; deſtructive. 

PESTILLA!TION, [yiſillum, Lat.] the 
act of breaking, or pounding in à mortar. 

PE'STLE, 8. [yeſtillum, Lat.] an inftru- 
ment uſed to pound with in a mortar, Peſtie 
of pork, a gammon of bacon. 

PET, S. [from deſpit, Fr. impetus, Lat. 
or petit, Fr, becauſe it ſignifies only a ſlight 
Teſentment] a ſlight fit of anger or reſent- 
ment, | | 

PE'TAL, S. [petalum, Lat.] in botany, 
the fine coloured leaves which compoſe the 
flowers of the plants, 

 PE'TALOUS, Adj. having flower leaves. 
PETAR, PETARD, S. [yrtard, Fr. 
petardo, Ital.] an engine of metal, ſhaped 
hkea hat, covered with fine powder, covered 


or handles round its rim, and is uſed to blow 
up gates, @c. | 
PETE'CHIAL, S. ſpetechie, Lat.] mark- 
ed with peſtilential ſpots. Fu, 
PETERBOROUGH, S. a town or city 
of Northamptonſhire, with a biſhop's ſee, a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on July 
10, and October 2, for all ſorts of ſtock- 
wrought timber, and cheeſe. It is ſeated on 
the river Nen, over which there is a bridge 
that leads into Huntingdonſhire, in marſhy 
ground, It is not a large place, for it has 
but one pariſh church beſides the cathedral 
but the market-place is ſpacious, and the 
ſtreets regular, It ſends two members to par- 


liament. The cathedral was formerly a mo- 
naſtery, and is a majeſtic ſtructure, full of 


curious work, and has a large choir, It is 
38 miles S. of Boſton, and 76 N. by W. of 
London. Long. 17 deg. 20 min. lat. 52 deg. 
33 min,. = >. | } 
PETERSBURG, S. a large handſome 


the, Great, czar of Muſcovy, in 1703, and 
is the capital town of the whole empire. It 
is of prodigious extent, and contained not 
long ago 605000 houſes, great and ſmall, It 
is ſeated in an iſland, which lies in the mid- 


been conſiderably raiſed. The fort has fix 


haſtions, and oppoſite to it, on terra firma, 


P. E T 


is a crowned work, There are built here 
many palaces, a college, a military ſchool,. 
and an exchange. Trade flouriſhes greatly 
here, becauſe it is the ſeat of the emperors, * 
and becauſe foreigners have the ſame privi- 
leges as the natives of the place. All reli- 
gions are tolerated, and there are packet- 
boats, by which intelligence is conveyed to 
different places, The inhabitants alſo carry 
on a trade with the Chinefe and Perſians. 
They have woollen and linen manufaftures 
here, paper-mills, powder-mills, places for 
preparing faltpetre, brimſtone, and elabora- 
tories for fireworks. Here are alſo yards for 
making ropes, cables, and tackling for ſhips; 


a foundery, where cannon and mortars are 


caſt ; as alſo a printing-houſe. Some ſtreets 
of this city are regular and well built; and a- 
mong the moſt elegant ſtructures may be 
reckoned the great chancellor's houſe, that 
of the vice-chancellor, count Gallowin's, 
and ſome others, They are moſtly brick 
plaiſtered over; and though the climate is ſo 
very cold, yet they have more windows than 
they generally have in England, An Italian 
architect, who has been ſettled here many 
years, has contributed not a little to the beau- 
ty of the city, The ſummer palace and gar- 
dens lie to the E. where there are fine 
walks, and choice ſtatues, Near it is the 
theatre, which was erected in the room of 
the wooden one, burnt to the ground. The 
exhibitions are French comedies, and Italian 
operas ; and all foreigners of diſtinction are 
invited to partake of theſe diverſions, as well 
as to balls, maſquerades, and concerts, which 
are frequently given at court. There are 20 
Ruſſian churches, and 4 Lutheran, beſides 
thoſe of the Calviaiſts, Dutch, Engliſh, and 
Roman Catholics ; and the number of inha - 
bitants are now reckoned at 100,000, mot 
of hom came to ſettle here from other coun- 
tries, there being not many original Ruſſians 
among them. It is 355 miles N. W. of 
Moſcow, 750 N. E. of Vienna, 525 N. E. 
of Copenhagen, 300 N. E. of Stockholm, 
and 1250 N. E. of Paris. Long. 47 deg. 
58 min. lat. 54 deg. 56 min. 

PE"'TERWOR T, S. a plant differing from 
St. John's wort, only in having a pyramidi- 
cal ſeed veſſel divided into five cells. 

. PETIT, Adj. [Fr. pronounced petty} 
ſmall ; trivial; inconfulerable. 

PETI'TION, S. [Peritio, Lat.] an hum- 
ble addreſs in writing for ſome place or fa- 
vour. Prayer; or a branch or article of a 

rayer. 

To PETITION, V. A. to make an hum- 
ble addreſs for a favour. 

PETi” TIONARY, Adj. begging a favour” 
in an humble manner; containing petitions 
or requeſts, 

PETITIONER, S. one that delivers an 
humble addreſs in wiitng %r ſome favour. 


Na PET. 
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PETIT TORY, Adj. [petitorivs, Lat. peti- 
foire, Fr.] petitioning ;z claiming the property 
of any thing. 

PE'TRE, S. petra, Lat. a tone] nitre or 
ſalt- petre. | 

PETRE'SCENT, Adj. [petreſcens, Lat.] 
growing or turning into ſtone. , | 

PETRIFIC, Adj. [petrificus, Lat.] hav- 
Ing the power to change to ſtone, | 

PETRIFA'CTION, S. the act of chang- 
Ing or turning into ſtone, Something made 
None, | 

PETRIFA'CTIVE, Adj. [petrifacio, Lat.] 
having the power to turn into ſtone. 

To PE”TRIFY, V. A. [pcarifer, Fr. from 
Petra, a ſtone, and fio, Lat. to become] to 
change to ſtone. Neuterly, to become ſtone. 

PETRO'L, PETRO'LEUM, S. [ petrale, 
Fr.] a black, liquid bitumen, floating on the 
Water of ſprings. 

PE TTICOAT, S. [ petty and coat] a ſmall 
coat. The lower part of a woman's dreſs, 


Which is tied round, and hangs down from 


Her waiſt, 

PETCTIFO'GGER,S. [corrupted from pet- 
tivoguer, of petit and ⁊uguer, Fr.] a perion 
who is of no repute, and deals only in trifling 
eauſes in the law. ys 

PE"TTINESS, S. ſmallneſs. Inconſide- 
rableneſs, 

- PE'TTISH, Adj. eaſily provoked to ſlight 


anger. 3 
PE'T TISHNESS, S. the quality of being 
ſoon provoked to anger. | 
- PE'TTITOES, S. [ petty and rec] the feet 
of a ſucking pig. The tocs, in burleſque. 
* PE'TTO, S. [Ital.] the breaſt, Figura- 
tively, in priyate. 
PETTY, Adj. petit, Fr.] ſmall; in- 
conſiderable; inferior. | 
PE"TULANCE, PE"'TULANCY, S. [pe- 
tulance, Fr. petulantia, Lat.] faucineſs ; pee- 
viſhreſs; wantonneſs. | 
PETULANT, Adj. [Fr. petulars, Lat.] 
perverſe; ſaucy; wanton. 
PEW, S. {puye, Belg.] 2 ſeat incloied in 
a church. 
PE'WETT, S. [picwit, Belg.] a water 


fowl. The lapwing. 


+. PE'WTER, S. peauzrr, Belg.] an artifi- 
Fial metal, made of brats, lead, and tin. 
Piber and plates made ot pewter, Adjective- 
t;, any thing made of pewter. 
PEWTERER, S. one that deals in things 
made of pewter. 
PHAENO'MENOYN, s. 1 Gr.] an appear- 


ance in the works o Haturc or the heavens. 


Any thing that Rtrilezs'by it novelty. 
PHAGEDEN ASS: T0a3i4 ara, Gr.] an 
Wels of the humours 


vicer, wheres the 
cats awoy the fleſhs- 
PUHAGEDE NICK, PLAGEDE'NOUS, 


Adj. cative, corradtng. 


| Es”: : 

PHA'LANYX; S. Lat.] a large ſquare bat. 
talion of infantry, ſet cloſe to each other, 
with their ſhields joined, and pikes turned 
croſs ways. | 
PHANTA'SM, PHANTA'SMA, S. 
[G A ſomething appearing only to the ima» 
gination. | | 

PHANTA'STIC, PHANTA'STICAL, 
Adj. fee FANTASTICAL, 


or apparition, A fancied viſion. 

PHARISA'ICAL, Adj. [from the Phari- 
ſees, a religious ſect among the Jews re- 
markable for their hypocriſy] like a Phari- 
ſee; hypocritical ;  haying an external ap- 
pearance of religion, but inwardly vicious, 

PHARMACE'UTICAL, PHARMA- 
CE'U'TIC, Adj. [qappaxiulm:s, from gap- 
unt, Or.] relating to the knowledge or 
art of pharmacy, or preparation of medi- 
cines. 5 

PHARMACO'LOGIST, S. T αẽ&Vz 
and 14%, Gr.] one who writes upon drugs. 

PHARMACO'LOGY, S. [oxpwaxy and 
exe Gr.] the knowledge of drugs and mę- 
icines. 

PHARMACOPOETA, S. P Sαν” 
and 9;;4w, Gr.] a diſpenſatory; à book con- 
taining rules for the compoſition of medi- 
cines. 

PHARMACO'POLIST, S. feln 
and vo, Or.] an apothecary; one who 
ſells medicines. 

PHA*RMACY, S. [$zpmzxwy, Gr.] the 
art of chooſing, preparing, and mixing me- 
dicines, 5 

PHA'SELS, S. kidney bens. 

PHA'SIS, S. [Gr. plural phaſes] the 
ſeveral appearances of illumination obſerved 
in the planets, The ſeveral manners in 
2 the planets appear illuminated by the 
un. 

PHASM, S. [eh, Gr.] appearance; 
phantom. 


Lat. from Phajis, the river of Colch 
kind of wild cock of exquiſite taſte. 


be written feaſe} to curry or comb. 


proceed. 4 

PH ENO MENON, S. [yhenamene, Fr. be- 
ing naturalized it has changed its æ in an c} 
ſee PHENOMENON, | He 

PHY AL, S. [phiale, Lat.] a ſmall bottle 
of a cylindrical form. | 

PHILADELPHIA, S, the capital town of 
Penſvlvania in North America, and in a 
county of the fame name. It is an oblong 
ſquare, two miles in length, and one in 


| middle 


PHANTOM, S. [phantome, Fr.] a ſpectre 


PHE! AS ANT, S. [ fai/an, Fr. phaſianus, 


To PHEE'SE, V. A. [perhaps it ſno d 
PHE/NIX; S. ybænix, Lat.] a bird, of 


which there 1s ſuppoſed to be but one exiſt-- 
ent, from whoſe athes a young one is ſaid 5 a 


bieadth; end the high ſtrect tuns from the, 


a F 
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. 
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middle of one front to another. In the cen- 
tre bf the town is a ſquare of ten acres, ſur- 
rounded by the town-hovuſe, and other pub- 
lic buildings. In each quarter there is ano- 
ther ſquare of ejght acres. The high ſtreet 
is 100 feet wide, and parallel to it there are 
eight ſtreets, which are croſſed by twenty 
more at right angles, all of them being 30 
feet wide. It is ated between the rivers De- 
lawar and Schuylkill, which are cloſe to it 
at each end; and there is a fine quay next to 
the Delawar, to which ſhips of 4 or 500 tons 
may come up. There are wet and dry docks 
ſor building and repairing ſhips, magazines, 
warchouſes, and all manner of conventencies 
ſor importing and exporting merchandizes, 
The houſes are moſt of them built with 
brick; but there are many more ſtill wantigg 
to compleat the plan. The town-houſe was 
erected in 1732, in which there are large 
rooms for the aſſembly and ſupreme court, 
The public offices are kept in the wings. The 
othet public buildings are the court-houſe, 
two quakers meeting-houſes, two for the 
| preſbyterians, and one for the baptiſts. There 
' are alſo a church for the Engliſh ſervice, 
ohe for the Dutch Lutherans, one for the 
4 Dutch Calviniſts, and one for the Moravi- 
I ans; beſides a maſs-houſe, an academy, a 
quikers ſchool-houſe, the city alms-houſe, 
the quakers alms- houſe, the hoſpital, the pri- 
f ſon, and the work-houſe. In the year 1749, 
the dwelling-houſes were careiully computed, 
and found to be 2076. Long. 303 deg. 35 
min. lat. 40 deg. 50 min. 
PHILANTHROPVY, S. [qn.w, Gr. to 
love, and rm, Gr. a man} good-na- 
tured ; the love of mankind. | 
PHILUPPIC, S. [from the inveCtives of 
Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Macedon} ap- 
plicd to any invective oration. | 
PHILO'LOGER, S. [q1y05, Gr.] one 
who makes language his chief ſtudy. 
5 PHILOLO'GICAL, Adj. belonging to the 


> - t- G& 


ſtudy of grammar, or language. 
My PHILO'LOGIST, S. a grammarian, cri- | 
| | tie or one that underſtands language. | 
..© PHILO'LOGY, S. [ybilaloge, Fr. 9% 
14, Gr.] criticiſm ; the itudy of lan- 
3 : gvage, 
WF  _ ;PHULOMEL, PHILOME'LA, S. [phi- 
E - . lomela, Lat.] the nightingale. 
Þ 5 P PHILOMOT, Adj. [ corrupted from feu- 
4 ille mort, Fr. a dead leaf] of the colour of a 
1 dead leaf. 
e] PHILOSO'PHEME, s. [Or.] principle 
of reuſoning; theorem. [ | 
le | PHIEO/SOPHER,_ 8. [tik ſepbie, Fr. 
5 philoſzphus, Lat. Jag perſon Who makes, the 
of nature of. things or moral duties his ſtudy. 


Pbilaſapber's ſtone, a ſtone ſuppoſed by alchy- 


a miſts to turn every thing it touched into 
1 h 1d | 
ne Ps 

lo 


| 


10 


tion. 


ral effects. 


of ſounds. 


i A 
HR 
PHILOSO/PHIC, PHILOSO'PHICAL, 
Adj. [philsf:phigue, Fr.] belonging to a phi- 
loſopher; formed by philoſophy ; ſkilled in 
philoſophy. 


air takes fire, de oe; 

| PHRASE, S. [orectc, Gr.]'a mode of 
ſpeech particular 
fron. 


Nile. 
N 


HIL OSO PHIZ E, V. A. to reaſon 
from, or enquire into, the cauſes and effects 
of things. 
. PHILO'SOPHY, S. [philoſophie, Fr. phi- 
hoſephia, Lat.] the knowledge of nature and 
morality, founded on reaſon and experience. 
An hypotheſis or ſyſtem for explaining natu- 
| Reaſoning. | 
PHILOSTOR'GY, S. [nie, and geg, 
Gr.] natural affection; the love of parents 
towards their children. ; 
PHILOT'IMY, S. ehe, and cb, Gr. ] 
love of honour. 299 a 
PHIL OX ENV, S. [one, and tia, Gr.] 
hoſpitality; kindneſs to ſtrangers. 
PHI'LTER, 8. ſybiltre, Fr. See, Gr.] 
ſomething to cauſe dove. 
To PHILTER, V. A. to charm to love. 
PHIZ, or PH YZ, S. [formed by contrac- 
tion from phyſioznomy] the face, viſage, or 
countenance, 
PHLEBO”TOMIST, S. [from . 
Gr. and 4449, Gr.] one that opens a vein, 
or lets blood, : 
To PHLEBO"TOMIZE, V. A. to open 
a vein, or let blood. ; 
PHLEBO'TOMY, S. the act of opening 
a vein, or letting blood. | J 
PHLECM, S. [ phlegme, Fr. Gr. 
the watery hs. Ke ru blood,” which is 
ſuppoſed to produce ſluggithneſs. 
PHLE'GMAGOGUES, S. [qatzue, and 
25%, Gr.] a purge of the milder tort, fup- 
poſed to evacuate phlegm, and leave the other 
humours, 
PHLE"'GMATIOC, S. abounding in water 
or phlegm. Dull, eold. 
PHLE*GMON, S. [Gr.] an inflamma- 


PHLEGMONOUs, Adj. inflammatory; 
burning. | | 
PHLE'ME, S. from phlchbotomus, Lat. 
ſometimes written fleam] a pointed inftru- 
ment placed on the vein of a horſe and driven 
into it with a blow, in bleeding. 

PHLOGT'STON, S. [from >; 
the inflammable part of any body. 

PHO'NICS, S. [<arn, Gr.] the 
PHONOCA'MPTICK, Adj. Lens, ang 
x47), Gr.] having the power to inflect 


% 


, Gr 


* 4 


or turn the ſound, and by that to alter it. 
PHO'SPHOR, PHO'SPHORUS, 8. 

[Lat.] the morning ſtar. A chemical ſub- 

ttance, which when rubbed or expaſed to the 


to a language, An expreſo 
To PHRASE, 


— 


Often written frenz 


. . PHYSICOTHEOLOGY,S. [from quo, 


„. [phiſonomiſte, Fr.] one who 
Judges of the temper or future fortune of a 


r * 2 


C 


FRET. | 

To PHRASE, v. A. to flile, call, name, 
or expreſs. 3 4 

PHR ASEO'LOGY, S. [from qpaors, Gr. 
and Nen, Or.] ſtile, A phraſe book. 

PHRENETTIC, PHRE'NTIC, S. [en- 
ines, Gr.] frantic. | | 7 

PHRENVTIS, S. Gr.] madneſs, 

PHRE'NSY, S. [ybrenſie, Fr.] madneſs, 


. 


PHTHAR VCRs, [$5aprixz,, Gr.] cor- 
rupting medicines, Tb 

an. S. [Or.] the louſy diſ- 
eaſe. 

*PHTHYISICAL, [pronounced tiſical, phty- | 

e, Fr.] coughing, conſumptive, - 
PHTHYSIC, S. [o., Gr.] x conſump- 
tion. 

PHTHI'SIS, S. [Gr.] a conſumption. 

PHILA'CTERY, S. [ounaxinmy, Gr. ] 
a bandage on Which was written ſome ſen- 
tence from the Old Teſtament, worn by the 

ews on their wriſts and foreheads. 

PH sI, S. (een, Gr. nature, this 
word originally ſignified natural philoſophy; 
but has been transferred to medicine] the 
ſcience or art of healing. Medicines. In 
common language, a purge. In the plural, 
m—_— | 
To PHY'SIC, V. A. to apply medicines. 


PHY'SICAL, Adj, [phyfique, Fr.] relat- | 


ing to natural philoſophy, Belonging to me- 
dicine or the ſcience of healing. Medicinal 
or aſſiſting health. 22 
PHV SICALLV, Adv. reg to na- 
ture; according to the principles of natural 
philoſophy. _ eo 
. PHYSICIAN, S. [phyſicien, Fr.] one 


who preſcribes remedies for any diſorder. | 


Gr. nature, and theslegia, Lat. a view of 

the works of nature in ſuch a light as to diſ- 

play the attributes of the deity. 
PHYSIO'GNOMER, PHYSIO'GNO- 


perſon by the features of his face. 60 
PHYSIO'GNOMY,, S. {phifioromie, Fr.] 

the act of diſcovering the temper, and fore- 

knowing the fortune of a perſon,” by the fea- 

tures of his face, The caſt of the face. 

- PHYSIOLO'GICAL, Adj. [from pb iſi- 

ology] relating to the knowledge of the nature 


- PHYSIO/LOGIST, S. one verſed in na-|P 


tur I philoſophy. ; 

_ PHYSIO'LOGY, S. [eaugeie, and N13, 
Gr.] the doctrine of the conſtitution of the 
works of nature, 


" PHYTIVORQUS, Adj. ede, Gr. P 
and vors, Lt.] that eats eraſs ge any wege. 


le. . 
PHYTO'GRAPHY, S. [och, and 34 


1 4's 


PIC 


PHY'TOLOGY, 8. Cost, and 127 5 


Gr.] the doctrine of plants; a botanical 
courſe. | | | 

PPACLE, S. [piaculum, Lat.] an enor- 
mous crime. * | 

PIA'CULAR, PIA'CULOUS, Adj. [pia- 
cularis, piaculum, Lat.] expiatory; having 
the power to atone; ſuch as requires expia- 
tion; criminal; atrociouſly bad, | 

PIA-MATER, S. [Lat.] a thin and de- 
licate membrane, which lies under the dura 
mater, and covers immediately the ſubſtance 
of the brain. | 


PIA'STER, S. [piaftra, Ital.] an Italian 
coin valued at about five ſhillings ſterling, 
 PIA'ZZA, S. [Ital.] a walk under a roof 
ſupported by pillars. | ; | 

PI'CA, S. a particular ſize of type uſed by 
printers, there is likewiſe double Pica and 
ſmall. Pica; the follewing ſentence is printed 
in ſmall Pica, | 
„% Mankind was born to wonder.“ 


The next in Pica. . 
God is above all things.“ 


But the following words in double Pica. 


Double Pica. 


PICAROON, S. [picare, Ital.] a robber. 
A murderer. 
PI'CCAGE, S. [piccagium, Low Lat.] 
money paid at fairs, for breaking ground for 
booths. * | 1 ; . 
To PICK, V. A. [picken, Belg.] to cull; 
to chooſe. To gather from different places, 
and with much . To ſeparate from 
any thing that is uſeleſs or filthy. To clean 
by gathering off gradually. To pierce or 
ſtrike with a beak or ſharp inſtrument, from 


pocket. To pick a hole in one's coat, is uſed. 
proverbially for ſeeking occaſion of expoſing, 
or finding fault with another. Neuterly, to 
eat ſlowly and by. ſmall morſels. To do any 
thing leiſurely. 5 

PICK, S. a ſharp pointed inſtrument. 


hg holy Adv. [formed by redupli- . 


cation, from pack] upon des back, or af- 
ter the manner of a pack.,, — A. 
PI'CKAXE, 8. an axe with a ſharg 
oint. e 55 
PICK BACK, Adj. [corrupted from pick- 
pack, or pickapack] on the back. ' 
| PI'CKED, Adj. ſharp pointed, 2 
' ToPICKE'ER, V. A. [piccare, Ital.] to 
irate; to rob; to lying ſkirmiſh. 
PVCKER, 8? a ſharp pointed inftrument. 
| PI'CKEREL, S. [a diminutive of pike} 
a ſmall pike. Be 8 | 
PI'CEERELWELD, S. a water plant. 
e PFCELE,. 


, Gr.] a deſcription. of plants, 
| 8 


PI'ANET, S. a bird; the leſſer wood- | 


pecker; the magpie. 


piguer, Fr, To rob privately, joined to ; 


, 
= 


+ 

PYCKLE, 8. Cela, Belg.] any kind of 
falt, or ſour liquor, in which things are pre- 
ferved, A thing kept in ſour. liquor, A 
eondition or. ſtate. 1 8 f 

To PICKLE, V. A. to preſerve in ſalt 
or ſour liquor. To ſeaſon or imbrue with 
any thing bad. 

PI'CKLEHERRING, 8. [ſee Jacx- 
rubin] a merry andrew. An arch 


2 PICKLOCK, S. an inſtrument by which 
Jocks may be opened without a key. A per- 
fon who opens locks without a key. 

PCK POCKET, PI'CKPURSE, 8. one 
that ſteals any thing privately out of a per- 
ſon's pocket. | | 

PI'CKTOOTH, S. an inſtrument uſed to 
clean teeth, | 

PI/CKTHANK, S. a perſon who is offi- 
cious purely to curry favour with another. 

PICT, S. [ pickus, Lat.] a perſon who 


paints. | 4 | 

PICTO'RIAL, Adj. [from pifor, Lat.] 
produced by a painter. | 

PI'CTURE, S. [pifura, Lat. ] a reſem- 
blance of perſons or things in prints or co- 
tours. The: ſcience of painting. Any re- 
ſemblance or repreſentation, 

To PICTURE, V. A. to repreſent by 
painting. To repreſent. 

To PIDDLE, V. N. ſ derived by Skinner 
from pecciolo, Ital. or petit, Fr. little; and 


Johnſon ſuppoſes it comes from peddle, | 


which Skinner ſays, fignifies to deal in ſmall 
things] to pick at table; to eat ſqueamiſh- 
; to trifle, and attend to ſmall parts rather 
an the main. | 
PIDDLER, S. one that picks a bit here 
and there at table; one that eats ſqueamiſhly. 
_ PIE, S. any cruſt baked with ſomething 
in it, A mappie or parti-coloured bird, from 
Pie, Fr. pica, Lat. 


PI'EBALD, Adj. [from pie] of variaus 


colours. A 
PIECE, S. [Fr. pronounced peece] a patch.. 
A fragment; or part of a whole. A picture. 
A compoſition or performance of ſome artiſt. 
A fingle great gun or hand gun. A coin; 
Applied to portions, and ending a ſentence, 
it ſignifies cach. One ear apiece.” More. 
o a Piece with; implies reſemblarice of the 

ame kind or ſort. 

To PIECE, V. A. to enlarge by the addi- 
tion of ſomething. To join or unite. To 


_ Increaſe or ſupply ſome defect by addition; 


followed by our. 5 

PIECELESS, Adj. not made of ſeparate 

parts or pieces. . 

_ PIF'CER, S. one that pieces. 
PIE'CEMEAL, Adv. | piceme!, Sax. ] in 

pieces. Adjectively, divided; fingle, 


PI'ED, Adj. [from pie] variegated or com- | 


* . * * | 


| FEE 
Bonar Gammon bag d. 


PVELED; Adj. [perhaps from peeled, or 
bald, or piled] Wal hols tanker ö Bald. 5 

PIE POWDER, S. [from pie, Fr. a font, 
and pouldre, Fr. duſty] a court held in fairs 
for redreſs of all diſorders committed therein. 

PIER, S, ¶ pierre, Fr.] the columns which 
Tupport the arch of a bridge, _ 

To PIERCE, V. N. [percer, Fr.] to pene- 
trate or enter, To affect or touch the paſſions. 
To enter or dive. TS , 

PIE'RCER, S. an inſtrument uſed in bor- 
ing holes. That part by which inſets make 
boles in bodies. „ | | 

PIERCINGLY, Adv. in a ſharp and af- 
ſecting manner. £75. ae | 

PIE'RCINGNESS, S. the power of pierc- 


PIETY, S. ſpietas, Lat. piers, Fr.] diſ- 
charge of our duty to God, or our parents. 

PIG, S. fbigge, Belg. pig, Brit. little] 
the young of a o An oblong maſs of lead 
or unforged iron. 

To PIG, V. A. to fartow or bring forth 
oung, apphed to a ſow, | 
| PIGEON, S. [Fr.] a fowl or bird bred 
tamely in cotes or houſes, * © 
 PIGEONLFVERED, Adj. ſoſt; mild; 
void of ſpleen or reſentment. : 

PT'GGIN, S. fiee Pre] a fmall veſſel or 
 hand-pail, £2 Sx 
PIGHT, fold Preter. and Part. Paſs, of 
pitch] pitched; determined; fixed. | 

PIGMENT, S. [pigmentzm; Lat.] colour 
to be laid on « 1 

PI'GMY, S. [pigmens, Lat.] a ſmall na- 
on fabled to have been ray by cranes. 

iguratively, a on of low ftature; any 
thing . og 

PIGNOR A*TION, S. [pigmra, Lat. 
the act of pledging. | 

PVYGNUT, S. an earth nut, 

PI'GSNEY, S. [from piga, Sax. a girl} 
a word of fondneſs to a girl. Uſed by But- 
andy the eye of a woman, perhaps impro- 

PVGRITUDE, S. yigrieuda, Lat.] lazi- 
neſs; flothfulneſs. 7 _ a 

PIKE, S. [pizue, Fr. from the ſharp 
of its Rost] Ich longeſt- lived  freſh-water 
fiſh; it is ſolitary, melancholy, and bold. 
A long lance ufed by foot ſoldiers, before 
the invention of bayonets. A fork uſed in 
huſbandry. Among turners, two iron fpikes 


— 


j or ſprigs between which any thing is faſt- 


ened. | 


_ PPFKED, Adj. [pique, Fr.] harp; ending 
. PVYKEMAN, S. a ſoldier whe bore a 


pike. | 
_PI'KESTAFF, S. the woeden flaff, or 


* Te 


the frame of a Pike. ; 
TOS ps Il As. 


p — 


_ .. PI'LLION, S. {from pillozv] a ſoft ſaddle 


PPP 65%«»«»„„ „ „333. 


— — —— — r OI 


P ib * 


Ital.] in architecture, a ſquare column, 
times inſulated; or ſet within a wall, and only 
ſhowing a fourth part of its thickneſs. 

PILCH, S. [ſee P1t.cutn}] a kind of clout 
of flannel, uſed to keep infants from wetting 
their beds by urine, 5 8 

PI'LCHARD, S. a fiſh like an herring, 
but ſmaller, Fees 

PI'LCHER, S. [ pellis, Lat.] any coat or 
garment made of ſkins, or lined with furr. 
A furred gown. | A 


"PIL A'STER, 8. | pilaſtre, Fr. pilaſtro, | 
ume ö 


PILE, S, [Fr. yle, Belg. ] a ſtrong piece 


of wood or ſtake drove in the ground to make 
a foundation firm. A heap. Any thing 
heaped together to be burned. An edifice or 
building. A hair, from pilus, Lat. the nap 
of cloth or velvet, One fide of a coin, the 
reverſe of a croſs, 9 

To PILE, V. A. te heap, To fill with 
ſomething heaped. Ho 
_ PI'LEATED, Adj. [ pileus, Lat.] in the 
form of a cover or hat. 5 

PI'LER, S. one who accumulates, 

To PVLFER, V. A. [ piller, Fr. or from 
gel ] to ſteal, Neuterly, to practice petty. 
thett, | 5 
PI'LFERER, 8. one who ſteals petty 
things. | g 

PI'LFERY, S. petty theft. | | 

PI'LGRIM, S. [pelgrim, Belg. bilgram, 
Belgerin, Teut. pelegrin, peregrin, Fr, pelle- 
grimo, Ital. peregrinus, Lat.] one who travels 
on a religious account. 1 

To PV'LGRIM, V. N. to wander; fol- 
lowed by up and daun. | 

PVLGRIMAGE, S. a journey on a religi- 
ous account, | SENS 

PILL, S. [pilula, Lat. pilule, Fr.] a me- 
gdicine made into a round maſs like a pea, 


To PILL, V. A. [Piller, Fr.] to rob or] 


plunder. To ſtrip off the bark, uſed for 5 
Neuterly, to be ſtript away; to come off in 
flakes or ſcoriæ. | 
PI'LLAGE, S. [Fr.] plunder, The act 
of plundering. ; 
BI LI. AC ER, S. a plunderer, a ſpoiler, 
PYLLAR, S. [pilier, Fr. pilar, Span. pi- 
lafiro, Ital. piler, Brit. and Arm.] a column. 
A ſupporter. ; 
., PVLLARED, Adj. ſupported by columns. 
Reſembling a column, | 


uſed by women in riding behind a horſeman. 
The part of the ſaddle that touches the horſe. 
_ PILLORY, S. [ pillari, Fr.] a frame 
erected on a pillar, having three holes, 
through which the head and hands of a cri- 
minal are put, when he is expoſed to the 
public. ; 

To PI'LLORY, V. A. to expoſe in a pil- 


lory. 43 ä 
| PILLOW, S. [pyle, Sax, pelusue, Belg. 


OO on a pillow, nd LES 


cover of 2 pillow. 


neſs, | 
PILOT, S. [ pilate, Fr. pilot, Belg.] one 
who ſteers or conducts a ſhip. 5 f 
Wk. PI'LOT, V. A. to ſteer, or conduct a 
ip. f : Es 
PI'LOTAGE, S. [Fr.] pilot's {kill ; 
knowledge of coaſts, A pilot's hite. 
PIME'NTO, S. [piment, Fr.] a kind of 
ſpice, from its round figure, named Jamaica 
pepper. Gs 125 
PIMP, 8. [pinge, Fr, pinco, Ital.] one 
who provides a proſtitute for another. One 


To PIMP, V. A. to provide a harlot for 
another, . | OF 
PI'MPERNEL, S. a plant. 


weak man] little; petty ; worthleſs; mean. 
PI'MPLE, S, [ pompelde, Fr. promple, Brit.] 

a ſmall red puſtule. ä . 
PI'MPLED, Adf. having red puſtules. 


Ital. or from pernum, low Lat.] a ſhort piece 
of wire with a ſharp point and round head, 
uſed by women in faſtening their cloaths. To 
hold things together; a peg. That which 
Jocks the wheel to the axle, called a flinch 
pin; an iron inſtrument uſed in faſtening bars 
and window ſhutters, The pegs of a muſi- 
cal inſtrument. The center. The very 
pin of his heart.” Shak, A horney indura- 
tion, or inflammation of the coats of the 


join, To confine as in a pinfold, from pindan, 
Sax. | i 
* PI'NCERS, S. [ pincette, Fr.] an inftru- 
ment conſiſting of two legs moving on a rivet, 
with which nails are drawn, or any thing held 


faſt. The claws of an animal, 


To PINCH, V. A. [pincer, Fr. paugeſidan, 
Perſ. ] to ſqueeze between the fingers or teeth. 
To hold hard with an inftrument. To ſqueeze 


tween hard bodies. To diftreſs or affect with 
pain. To drive to difficulties, to try thorough- 
ly ; to ſqueeze out what is contained, Neu- 
terly, to ſpare, or be frugal. RE 
PINCH, S. a painful ſqueeze with the fin- 
gers or between hard bodies, A gripe. Op- 
preſſion. Difficulty or diſtreſs. As much as 
can be taken up between the tops of the 
fingers. | | Pans 


PINDA RICK, Adj. a ſort of poetry, in 


virus, Lat.] a beg of down or feathers 


laid under the head when a perſon ſleeps. 


ILO W BIER, PYLLOWEASE, 8. the 
PILO'SITY, S. [from piloſus, Lat.] haiti- 


who provides gratifications for the luſt of 
| another. | 


PI'MPING, Adj. pimp, menſch, Belg. a 


PIN, S. 'feſpingle, Fr. ſfina, Lat. ſpilla, 


eye. Rolling pin, a piece of wood of a cy- 
{ lindrical form, uſed in rolling paſte. _ 
To PIN, V. A. to faſten with pins, To. 


till the fleſh is painted or livid. To preſs be- 


PI'NCUSHION, s, à ſmall bag ftffed 
with bran or wool, in which pins are ſtuck. 


imitation of Pindar, whoſe ftrains were lof- 
ty, and almoſt ĩnicni table. ; PIN- 
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? Pi Of: 
PI'NDVUST, 8. ſmall particles of metal 
made by cutting pins. 
PINE, 8. [pinus, Lat. pin, Fr.] a tree 
which bears ſeeds in ſquamous cones. 5 
TopPINE, v. A. [pinian, Sax. piien, Belg. ] 
to languiſh or wear away with any kind of 
miſery, To languiſh with defire, Neuterly, 
to waſte with grief, To grieve for or bemoan 
in ſilence. | 
PI'NE-APPLE, S. a juicy fruit of a deli- 
cious flavour, ſo called from its reſembling 
the cone of a pine tree. 
PFNEAL, Adj. [pineale, Fr.] reſembling 
a pine apple; an epithet given by Deſcartes, 
on account of its form, to the gland he ima- 
gined to be the ſeat of the ſoul, 


- PINFEA'THERED, Adj. having feathers 
reſembling pins. Unfledged. 


 PYNFOLD, S. {from pindan, Sax. to ſhut 
up, and fold] a place in which ſheep are kept, 
__PUNGUID, Adj. [pinguis, Lat.] fat; 
unctuous. | 
PI'N-MONEY, S. money allowed a wife 
for her private expences. e 
PI'N-HOLE,S. a ſmall hole made by a pin. 
PI'NION, S. [pignon, Fr.] the joint at the 
extremity of a wing. A wing. A feather or 
quill ; thewtooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering 
to that af a larger. Fetters for the hands. 
To PI'NION, V. A. to bind the wings or 
the elbows cloſe to the fides, 'To ſhackle. To 
biad to. 


PINK, S. [pince, Fr. from pink, Belg. an 


eye] a ſmall fragrant flower, of the gilliflower 
kind. An eye, generally applied to a ſmall 
one, Any thing ſupremely excellent. A red- 
diſh colour, reſembling that of a pink. 

To PINK, V.A. topierce with ſmall holes 
like oylet holes. Neuterly, to wink with 
the eyes; from pincten, Belg, 

_ PI'NNACE, S. | pinaſſe, Fr. pinnacia, Ital. 
Pinaga, Span.] a boat belonging to a thip of 
war. 

PINNACLE, S. [Fr. piana, Lat.] a tur- 
ret, or elevation above the reſt of the build- 
ing. A high ſpiring point. 

.PI'NNER, S. [from pinna, or pinnion] the 


lappet of a head-dreſs, which hangs down 


| looſe. | - | 
PINT, S. [pint, Sax. pinte, Fr.] in liquid 
meaſure half a quart, In medicine a pound 
or twelve ounces. EY a 2 
PIONEE' Ry S, [ pienier, Fr. from peon, Fr. 


which comes from peo, contracted from pedito 


2. foot ſoldier, formerly employed in digging] 


..2 ſoldier employed in levelling roads, throw- 
ing up works, or ſinking mines. FR 
— PVONY, S. a large red flower, expa 
in the form of a roſe. 

PI'QUS, Adj. Pius, Lat. pieux, Fr. ] care- 
ful of the duties owed to God or our parents. 
Religious. 1 8 

PYOUSLY, Adv. with great devotion, 


| 


PTS 7 | 
pm, s. [pippe, Belg, pipir, Fr.] à de- 


tip of the tongue in birds and fowls. A ſpot 
on cards, perhaps from picjus, Lat. painted. 

To PIP, V. N. [pipio, Lat.] to chirp or 
cry like a bird. | 

PIPE, S. [ pib, Brit. pipi, Sax.] any long 
hollow body or tube. A tube of clay, throu 
which the ſmoak of tobacco is conveyed into 
the mouth. An inſtrument of wind muſic, 
The organs of voice or reſpiration. 'The key 
of the voice, An office in the Exchequer, fo 
called, becauſe the whole receipt is conveyed 
into it by means of divers ſmall pipes, quills, 
or channels, as water is into a ciſtern. A li- 

uid meaſure containing two hogſheads. 


To PIPE, V.N. to play on a pipe or 
wind inſtrument, To have a ſhrill ſound. | 


PIPER, S. one that plays on the pipe. 
PI'PE-TREE, S. the lilac- tree. | 


| PIPING, Adj. weak, feeble, ſickly. Hot 


or boiling, applied to water. 

PVYPKIN, S. [a diminutive of pipe] a ſmall 
earthen boiler, . 55 
. PIPPIN, S. [puppynghe, Belg.] a ſharp 
apple, ſuppoſed by ſome to derive its name 
ſrom the pips or ſpots with which its ſkin 1 
marked. 

PYQUANT, Adj. [Fr.] pricking ; ſtimu- 
lating ; ſharp; tart pungent ; ſevere. 


PI'QUANCY, S. | from piquant] ſharp- 


neſs ; tartneſs, g 
PIQUE, S. Fr. pronounced e] an 
Rae. el Point eL pancdine. 
To PIQUE,V. A. ſ picquer, Fr. pronounced 
peck] to affect with envy or malice by ſome 
oftence. To oftend. U led with the recipro- 
cal pronouns, and followed by in or upon; to 
value or fix reputation upon. 
PIQUEE'RER, S. a robber; a plunderer. 
PFYQUET, S. ſ[picquet] a game at cards 
played by two perſons, with only 32 cards, all 
the duces, thrzes, fours and fives being laid 
aſide. In fortification, ſharp at one end, uſu- 
ally ſhod with iron, uſed in laying out ground 


ground by the tents to tie the horſes to; and 
likewiſe uſed to faſten the cords of tents ; 
whence to plant the picks, implies to en- 


camp. 

PI'RACY, S. [piraterie, Fr. piratica, Lat.] 
the act of robbing or committing acts of vio- 
lence on the high-fea. ; 

PYRATE, S. one that robs at ſea, A per- 
ſon who ſteals, or clandeſtinely prints the co- 
| pies of an author or bookſeller, 

To PVRATE, V. A. to publiſh a ſpurious 
_ in oppoſition. to the proprietor of a 


PIRA'TICAL, Adj. robbing on fea ; like 
a pirate. „5 
PISCATTION, S. [piſcatio, Lat.] the act 
or practice of fiſking, .. * i 
PVSCARY, S. a privilege of — 
: » 


fluxion, or horny pellicle which grows on the 


and meaſuring its angles; or driven into the 


2 
: 
1 


„„ 

- PYSCATORY, Adj. Ipicctoriui, Lat.] 
n to fiſhes. 

PISCI'VOR OUS, Adj. [piſces, and voro, 
Lat.] eating fiſh. * 

PISH, Interj. a word uſed to expreſs con- 


1% PISH, V. N. to expreſs contempt by an 
hifling and inarticulate ſound, 

PUSMIRE, 8. . 880 mur, Perl. 
e, Sax. ] an ant. 
make water or 9 | 

PISS, S. urine, 

PI'SS-A-BED, S. one that mokes urine in 
bed. A yellow flower growing in the graſs, 

PVSSBURNT, Adj, of a browniſh colour, 
as if ſtained by urine. 

PISTA CHIO, S. [piftachia, Span. piſtac- 
chi, Ital. piſtache, Fr.] a dry fruit, of an ob- 
long figure, pointed at each end, with a dou- 
ble ſhell, containing a kernel of a green co- 
Jour, 

PISTI'LLATION, S. [piftillum, Lat.] the 
_ 0 pounding in a mortar. 


1'STOL, S. [pifole, piſteli, Fr. ] a ſmall 
= gun. 
to ſhoot with a 


To PFSTOL, V. A. 
piſtol. 
PI'STOLE, S. [Fr.] a gold coin ſtrucle 


in Spain and Italy, generally valued at about , 


Hixteen ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling. 

PISTO LET, 8. [diminutive of piftol] a 

little piſtol. 

PISTON, S. [Fr.] that part of a pump 

or ſyringe on which the ſucker is fixed. 

PIT, S. [pir, Sax. putte, Belg. puzza, 
ꝑyt, old Teut. puteus, Lat.] a hole in the 
ground. The grave. The ground on which 
cocks fight. The middle and lower part of a 
theatre, fronting the ſtage. Any hollow of 
the body, from pis, old Fr. Hence the arm- 
pit. A dent made by the finger, or cauſed by 

the ſmall-pox, 

To PIT, V. A. to fink into hollows. 

PI'TAPAT, S. [perhaps from pas a pas, 
Fr. ſtep by ſtep, or parte, patte, Fr. ] a flut- 
tering motion or palpitation, applied to the 

- Heart. A light quick ſtep, - 
PITCH, S. ſpic, Sax. pix, Lat.] a black 
gummy Juice, drawn, and inſpiſſated by fire 
from the pine-tree. Any degree of height, 
from pitts, Fr, the bicheſt riſe. Degree; 7 


fire. 

To PITCH, V. A. Coir Ital. 
fix upon. To order re arly. To throw 
Headlong, To ſmear pitch. To darken. | 
To pave, Neuterly, to light or dro 
high place. To fall headlong. 
choice or tent. 

PITCHER; 8. {pecber, Scot. ] an earthen 
veſſel, or water-pot. An inſtrument to pierce 


the ground i in'which any thing is fo be fixed. 
PYUTCHFORK, S. a fork by which corn 


1 


4 


from a 
0 fix of 


' | PITTANCE, S. 


P11 x7 


lity of reſembling pitch, | 

PI'TCHY, Adj. ſmeared with pitch; hav- 

8 — qualities of pitch. Black ; dark 
i 

P'IT-COAL, S. a coal dug out of pits. 9:4 

PI'TEOUS, Adj. [ity] ſorrowful; excit- 

ing pity; tender; compaſſionate; wretched. 

5 

PI”"TMAN, S. one that works in the pit 

ws ſawing timber, 

PI'TSAW, S. a ſaw uſed by twomen, one 


| [os which is in a pit. 


PI'TEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to cauſe pity. - 
PI'TEOUSNESS, 8. the quality of excite 


ing or expreſſing pity. 
PITFALL, S. a pit dug and covered, into 
which a perſon falls unexpectedly. 

PITH, S. ſpite, Belg. ] the ſoft part in the 
midſt of wodd. Marrow, Strength. Force. 
Energy, Weight. Moment, The gr. 
ſence or chief part, 

PI'THILY, Adv. with force or energy. 

PYTHINESS, S, force or energy. 

PI'THLESS, Adj. without pith, force, or 
energy, 

PTHY; Adj. confiſting of pith; applied to 
wood; ſtrong or energetic, applied 7 3 

PFTIABLE, Adj. Diel 

ity. 
Pi TIFU L, Adj. moving compaſſion; com 


ſenſe is moſt in uſe. 
PFTIFULLY, Adv. in a mournful, com- 
paſſionate, and contemptible manner, 


Deſpicableneſs. 


mercy. 
PI'TILESSNESS, S, want of compaſſion. 


paſſion, 
pittance, Fr, pietantia, 
Ital.] an allowance of meat in a monaſtery. 
A ſmall portion. 
eee S. [Fr. pituita, old Lat.] 
legm. 

PITU'*ITOUS, Adj. [pituitoſus, Lat. pi- 
tuiteux, Fr.] conſiſting ol, or full of phlegm. 

PITY; 8. Pi, Fr. pieta, Ital.] the 
quality of feeling or compaſſionating the 
Ne of one e A ground or object 
of pity. * 

To PIT, V. A. is {ympathiſe, or feel the 
misfortunes of another. Neuterly, to be 
compaſſionate. 

PI'VOT, 8. (Fr.] a pin on which any 
thing turns. 


the cohfecrated hoſt is kept in churches. A 
cheſt wherein pieces of every coin ars depo- 
ited for tryal by aſſay-maſters. 


or hay is thrown into Waggons. 


PI'TCHINESS, 8. blackneſs,” The goa. | 


1 * : 
. 


S Serra 0 


&, Fr.] deſerv- 


paſſionate; paltry; contemptible. The laſt | 


PI/TIFULNESS, S. mercy, or compaſſion, | 
PFTILESSLY, Adv. without pity or 


PFTILESS, Adj. n pity or com- 


PIX, 8. [pixis, Lat.] A cheſt in which 


1 | PLA“ ä 


. 
* 


M 0 


12 2. 
7 1 


outet looſe weed formerly worn by the bigh- 


- parliament. Lat] # 1 
level; free from rigiqneſs. V ornament, 


clear, applied to truths. Not varied dy art, 


* , s % * 
4 ; : - * 
5 1 


| PLA'CABLE, AS, [pr Lat] will j 


2 or poſſible to be 
PLACABUVLITY Na CABLENESS,S. 


ps — of being willing or eafy to be ap- . 
enen PLACA RT, 8. [plataer, | 


d latation or mani- 
| Bol, ee J dec 


To pl A ATE, V. A. r Lt. I to 


appeaſe ; to to reconcile, This wotd ir ole iß 
Scotland. 


"PLACE, S. Tyr. e Ital. pins Lat.] 
. that part of imtnoveable ſggce which any 
© body poſſeſſes. The relation of diſtance he- 


confidered as keeping the fame di 


_ vith another. A ſeat or reſidence. A fie 


xifterice or ftate of operating, 
ce, An office or public em- 
: Room. Ground. A of atea 


ina book. 
Rank. 


dae e! with houfes, an called a 1 


e PLACE, K. to put into . 7 
rank er condition. £4. 5 or eſtabli To 
put out at 8 applied to mo 

PLA ] CID, Adj. ak TM, brate, 


mild manner. 
PA CTF, 8. placitm, Lat.] a decree. 
PLA CK ET, or PLAAQY ET, S. 2 pet- 


ticoat. 
PLA'*GTARISM, S. I from plagi e theft, 
or the act of Realing the thoughts 


PLA'GIARY, S. one who makes uſe 


the thoughts of an author as if oo, were 


. his own, 
PLAGUE, S. [playhe, Belg. plage, Tevt. 
plager, Dan. . plaga TIA, ] a mortal | 
- contagious Gate A ſtate '& miſery, 


Any thing eminently troubleſome. _ 
o PLAGUE, V. A. to inflit with a 
mobia? diſeaſe. To vex, torment or teaze, 
PLA'GUILY, Adv. in foch'a manner as 
to torment or vex much. A tow word. 
PLA*GUY, S. vexatious or troubleſome. 
PLAICE, 8. [p/ate, Belg.] a flat fiſh. 
PLAID, 8. [Scot. plar, Ruff. p/afh, Sclav. 
laſh, Bob. fla, Daltn, plafſz, Pol. a; ſhort 
cloak] a ſtripẽd or variegated cloth: An 


landets in Scotland, Hut 1 by act of} n 
PLAIN, Adi. 

Artleſs. Unlearned. Open. Mere. . Evident, 

— applied to muſic.” 


PLAIN, Adv. eafily discovered. DiſtinRly, 
articulately, . applied to pronunciation. In 4 


tween any thing, and any two or mote 8 pre 


| 


pA eL, Adv. in a geirtls, kind, of | 


4 55 PLA 2 
"PLAIN, 8 level ground. Sh 3 5 
To PLAIN, v. A. [ſroin the not 
level; to rake even, 


6 Adj. acting withogt 
3 8. conduct des nom 
ce 
PLAINLV, Adv; levelly; flatly ; with- 
oy 65 "Boſs or artiſice. Evidently ; 
4 
| PLA'TNNESS, 8. the quality of being- 
ſmooth or level. The quality: of being free 
from ornament, deceit, fraud, or * 
PLAINT, 8. [plainte, 1 en ex- 
comp | 


; audi- 
bly fortowful. 
PLAINTIFF, s. [perf re one that 


commences a ſuit againſt anoth 


PLAINTIT, Adi. 2 « Plain- 
LU of 2 wound. Prive. Not in uſe” 85 

PLAINTIVE, Adj. expreſſive of ſorrow, 
{or complaint. 5 

.PLA'INWORK, $, needle-work without | 
ary — we 


of hy to 1017 2 Foes _— 
114 V. A. to fold or double. To 
er wg applied to hair. Fo 
PLA'ITER, Arby Lg 3 
del. A plot 5 

laid down on paper; . 
wg PLAN, V. A. [from the noun] to - 


or the ; 
Works of an author, withour owning it. 9 


Kkemsz to form in defign. 

PLANARY, Adj. belonging 2 | 
PLA'NCHED, Adj. [from planth, Fr. 
made of boards. A lanched gate.” Shak. | 

2 1 r. Ja board or plank. 3 

LAN in carpe the] 
the floors in a building IS. TY OTE 
PLANE, S. [ Aa. Lat. Plain i is uſed - 
in popular language, and plane in geometry] 
a level ſurface. An inſtrument uſed in ſmooth- 
ing or levelling the ſurface of boards. 

To PLANE, V. A. [planer, Fr.] to make 
level: To ſmooth with a plane, 

PLANET, S. a, Lat. planette, Fr. 
from Ra, Gr. a ſtar, which changes its 
ſituation in the heavens and round an orbit. 

PLANETARY, Adj.:[planetaire, Fr.] of 
the nature of a planet. Belonging to, or. un- 
der the dominion. of a planet. 


"PLANE THOR Adj. pertaining to pla- 
"PLANETSTRUCK, Adj; blaſted. Lu- 


""PLA'NIFOLIOUS, Adj. {planus, and 
Tum, Lat.] in botany, having plain 7—— | 
et together in circular rows round 4 center... 

PLANIL'OQUY, S. rn. Lat.] 
ſpe ak ing plainly, | 

PLANIME'TRY, S. planus, and . 

ſurfaces. | 


* open, rough, but * nn 


En CER ol 


1 
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„ 
PLANIPE'TALOUS, Adj. {planus, Lat. 
and witanoy] flatleaved, av when the {mall 


flowers are hollow only at the bottom, but 


flat upwards, as dandelion and ſuccory. - 
To PLA'NISH, V. A. to beat, puliſh, or 
ſmooth by a hammer. 475 
PLA NISHER, S. one who beats plate 
ſmooth, or raiſes. it in various forms by 
means of a hammer. £3 

PLA'NISPHERE, S. [planus, Lat. and 

here] a ſphere projected on a plane. 

PLANITY, S. [planitas, Lat.] evenneſs, 
plainneſs.. | 

PLANK, S. [planche, Fr.] a thick, long 

and ſtrong board. | 

To PLANK, V. A. to cover with plank. 

PLANOCO'NICAL, Adj. [planus, and 
conus] level on one ſide and conical on 
others. . 
PLA'NOQONVERX, S. [planus, and con- 
wexus} flat on the one fide and convex on the 
other. 

PLANT, S. [Fr. p/anta, Lat.] an organical 
body, deſtitute of ſenſe, produced by the earth, 
ro which it adheres by its roots, and receives 
its nature from it. A ſapling. * 

To PLANT, V. A. to ſet in the earth in 
order to grow, To place or fit. To ſettle 
a country. To direct properly, applied to. 

cannon. | 

PLANTAGE,'S. an herd... 

PLA'NTAIN, S. [Fr.] an herb. A tree 
in the Weſt Indies. s | 


PLA'NTAL, Adj, e plants. 


PLANTA'TION, S. the act or practice 
of planting. A place planted... A colony. 
Introduction or eſtabliſhment, gf 
- PLA'NTER, S. one that ſets or cultivates 
any vegetable. One that ſpreads er introduces 
4 doArine or religion. + Fe bes x 

PLASH, S. [ploſche, Belg. platz, Dan.] 
a puddle or ſmall piece of flanding water. 

Wet occaſioned by daſhing water in walking, 
er by ſome accident. ; 
To PLASHA,V. A. to interweave branches. 
To wet by daſhing water. | 

PLASM, S. |7)\z/7wa, Gr.] a matrix in 
which any thing is caſt, 2 

PLA'STER, or PLASTER, S. [plaiſtre, 
Fr.] a ſubſtance made of water and lime, &c. 
with which walls are covered. A glutinous 
falve, from emploſirun, Lat, formerly writ- 
ten in Engliſh emploficr. 

To PLA'STER, or  PLAIST, V. A. 
{ plaftrer, Fr.] to cover with plaiſter, - To 
cover as if with plaiſter, To cover with fome 
glutinous ſubſtance or emplaſter, , 

PLAYSTERER, S. one who undertakes 
or proteiles plaiſtering. | 
PLASTIC, Adj. geg, Gr.] having 
the power of giving form to. 5 
| PLASTOG'RAPHY, 8. [7 «543 pagina, 
Or. ] a counterfeiting, or falſe writing. | 


CAT on "FR <=. FO * 
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uffed, uſed by perſons to receive the thrufty 


niade in learning to fence.. 
To PLAT, V. A. to weave. 


PLAT, S. [proper'y plot, from plat, Sax, ] 
a ſmall piece of ground. dei: 
PLATE, S. [Belg.] a piece of metal beat 
into breadth, Wrought ſilver. A ſmall 
ſhallow veſſel on which meat is eaten, from 
plat, Fr, "= £ 3 : 
To PLATE, V. A. to cover with plates.. 
To beat into thin pieces, . | 
PLA'TEN, S. among printers, the flat 
part of W ee ich makes the impreſſion, 
PLA”TFORM, S. [ plat, Fr. and form} 
the ſketch of any thing delineated on an ho-- 
rizontal or plain ſurface.. A place laid out. 
aften a model. The level place before a for- 
tiflcation, A ſcheme or plan. | 
PLATICK aſpect. In aftrology, is a ray 
caft from one planet to another, not exactly, 
_ 8 tld orbit of ſes own light. 
PLA „ S. [a cortuption of pelaton, 
Fr.] a ſmall ſquare 150 of forty HO 


muſketeers, drawn out of a battalion of foot, 


when they form the hollow ſquare, 
: PLA'TTER, S. a large diſh of wooden or 
earthen ware, | 55 e 
ELA U DIT, PLA “UD TT E, S. {from plau- 
dite, Lat.] a demand of applauſe made by. 
a. player, when he left the ſtage; applauſe. 
A ſhout. i} | ; 
PLAUSI'BILITY,, 8. [ plarfibilice, Fr.] 
appearance of right, though not ſo. 
PLA/USIBLE, Adj. [Fr. plauſibilis, Lat.]. 
ſuch as gains approbation from its appearing 
true or right, when it is really not ſo. 


pearing true or right, when it is not ſo. 
PLA'USIBLY, Adv., in ſuch a manner as. 


{to appear right when not ſo, 


PLAU'SLIVE, Adj. [from plaudo, Lat.] 
applauding; plaufible. | 


To FLAY, V. N. ſplegan, Sax. ] to exer- 


ciſe one's ſelf in ſports, pleaſures, or paſtimes. 
To tox. To be diſmiſſed from work. To de- 
ceive by an aſſumed character, uſed with upon. 
To game. To move wantonly. To act a 
part in a drama. To act or aſſume any cha- 
racter. To touch a muſical inſtrument. 
PLAY, S. diſmiſſion from work. Amuſe- 
ment. A dramatic performance in which 
characters are introduced and perſonated.. 
Game, Adion. The act of touching or 
ſounding a muſical inſtrument. A ſtate of 
agitation or motion. Liberty of acting. 
PLA*'YBOOK, 8. a book containing dra- 
matic compoſitions, „5 : 
* PLA'YDAY, S. a day in which work 1s: 
abſtained from. | 3 
PLA'YER, S. one that performs anycha- 
racter on the ſtage. One engaged in gaming. 
PLA'Y FELLOW, 8. a companion in any 
ſport or amuſement. 3 


" PLANSTRON, 8. [Fr.] a rie cot leather 


PLA*YFUL, 


Pl. AUSIBLENE Ss, S. the quality of ap- 


- 
wh 


PLAYFUL, Adj. fond of ſport or diver- 


ion. 2 Foy PM 
 PLAYGAME, S, [play, and game] play 
of children. | 9 

' PLA!YHOUSE, S. [ play, and houſe] houſe 
where dramatic perſormances are repre- 
ſented. | | # 
 PLA'YPLEASURE,S. [/ay, and pleaſure] 
idle amuſement. - 

- PLA\YSOME, Adj. [ lay, and ſame] wan- 


* 


ton; full of levity. 


' PLA'YTHING, S. a toy or thing to play 


With. | 


PLA'YWRIGHT, S. a writer of plays. 
' PLEA, S. Plaid, old Fr. ]the act or form of 
pleading, Any thing urged in defence, ex- 
cuſe, or vindication. | | 
To PLEACH, V. A. [Her, Fr.] to bend 
or interweave. With pleucht arts. Shak. 
Obſolete, ', ; 5 
To PLEAD, V. N. [plaider, Fr.] to argnee, 
before a court of juſtice. To ſpeak for or 
againſt, Actively, to defend, to alledge i 
fayour or argument. : 5 
PLEADABLE, Adj. [from plead] capa- 
ble to be alledged in plea. _ 
PLEA'DER, iS. [plaideur, Fr.] one who | 
argues in a court of juſtice. One who ſpeaks 
for or againft, i By 4 
PLEADING, S. {from plead] act or form, 
'of pleading. , ; | 
PLEA'SANCE, S. [plaiſance, Fr. ] gaiety 
or merriment. RE OE 
PLEA'SANT, Adj. [plaifant, Fr.] giving, 


44 


delight. Grateful to the ſenſes. Good hu-' 


moured. Gay, or lively, Trifling, or more 
apt to make a perſon ſmile than produce con- 
viction. : 


* 


© PLEA'SANTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


as to give delight. In good humour. Lightly, 


or ludicrouſy. 


PLEA'SANTNESS, S. the quality which 
excites delight, gaiety, or pleaſure, 

PLEA'SANTRY, S. gaiety. A ſprightly 
expreſſion; lively talk. | 
To PLEASE, V. A. Fylaire, Fr. places, 


content. To be pleaſed, is uſed to imply, to 
like or conſent. To gain approbation. Neu- 
terly, to give pleaſure; to gain approbation. 
PLEA'SINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to give ſat is faction or delight. 7 


PLEA'SEMAN, S. apickthank; an of- 
ficious fellow. EA 


PLEA'SURABLE, Adj. [pleaſure] afford- 
ing great delight. | | 
PLEA'SURE, S. [plaifer, Fr.] the delight 


Which ariſes in the mind from contemplation 


or enjoyment of ſomething agreeable. Gratih- 
cation of ti e paſſions or ſenſes. Approbation. 


The diqate of the will; choice. 


To PLFA'SURE, v. A. to pleaſe or grati- 


bv Johnſon an inelegant word. 
FI. EBL. IAN, S. [pl:beian, Fr. plcbeins, 


- 


1 


þ 


Lat.] to delight, gratify, humour, ſatisfy, or 


„ 85 

Lat.] one of the common or lower people. 
| PLEBEY AN, Adj. confiſting of mean peo- 
ple. Vulgar; low, 

PLEDGE, S. [yleige, Fr. viegges, Ital.] 
any thing given by way of ſecurity. 1 

To PLEDGE, V. A. to give as a ſecurity. 
To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or 
health after another, | 

PLE'DGET, 8. [lang be, Belg.] a ſmail - 
maſs of lint, uſed for wounds, 

PLE'IADS, or PLE'IADES, S. [Lat. an4 
Gr.] a northern conſtellation, 

PLE'NARILY, {from p/enary] in a full 


or N manner. 
PLENARY, Adj. {plenus, Lat.] full er 
complete. 


| - PLENILUNARY, Adj. | plenilunium, 


Lat.] pertaining to the full moòn, 

PLE'NIPOTENCE, S. [plenus, and po- 
tentia, Lat.] fullneſs of power. | 

PLENVPOTENT, Adj. [plenipzens,Lat.] 
inveſted with full power, _. 

PLENIPOTENTIART, S. a perſon in- 
veſted with diſcretionary or full power. 

PLE NIS T, S. [p/erus, Lat, ] one that de- 
nics a vacuum, or haids that all ſpace is oc-- 
cupied by matter. 

PLE'NITUDE, 8. [plenituds, Lat.] ful - 
nefs, oppoſed to emptineſs. Replet ĩon. Abun- 
dance, or exceſs. Completeneſs. 

PLE'N'TEOUS, Adi. zbounding, copious; 
in large quantities, Fruitſul. 

PLENTEOUSNESS, S. ſruitfulneſs. The 
quality of abaunding. ; 

PLE'NTIFUL, Adj. copious; abounding; 
in large quantities. Fruitful, 

PLENTIFULLY, Adv. in a large, copious, 
or abundant manner, | 
PLE'NTIFULNESS, S. the ſtate of being 


in great quantities, 


| . PLENTY, S. abundance. A quantity 


more than enough. A ſtate in which every 
want may be ſupplied. | 
PLE'ONASM, S. [pleozaſme, Fr. pleonaf 
mus, Lat.] in rhetoric, a figure in which 
more words are uſed than are neceflary, 
PLETHORA, S. from ax»28, Gr.] 
the ſtate in which the veſſels are fuller of hu- 
mours than js agreeabla to a natural ſtate or 
health, ; 
PLETHORE'TICE, PLETHO REX. 
Ht. [from gletbera, Lat.] having a full 
abit. | 
CAT OAT, S. the fullneſs of the 
PLE'VIN, S. [pleavine, Fr.] in law, a 
warrant or aſſurance. | 


PLEU*RISY, S. [pleurifie, Fr.] an inflame 


mation of the pleura. I 
PLEU*RITIC, PLEURTTICAL, Adi. 
diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. De 


fy. Though ſupported by authorities, thought | 


* ” 


PLVABLE, Adj. Fr. from per, Fr. ta 
bend] eaſy to be bent, or prevailed upon. 
FPLIABLENF SS, S. eaf neſs to be bent. 
PLT ANC, 
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PLVANCY, S. the quality of being eaſily | 


bent. 
pLI “ANT, Adj. Fr.] bending. Eaſy to take 
form. Compliant or eaſily perſuaded. | 
PLI'CATURE, PLICA*TION, S. [plico, 
E; Lat.] fold; double, Fo) | 
PLVERS,S. [from 5) an inftrument by 
which any thing is held in order to bend it, 
To PLIGHT, V. A. [plichen, Belg.] to 
pledge or give as a ſecurity, To braid or 
weave, from plico, Lat. whence to ply or 
bend, and-plight, pleight, or plait, a fold. 
- 'PLIGHT, S. a condition or ſtate, Good 
caſe. A pledge. : 
PLINTH, S. [CN, Gr.] ig architec- 
ture, the ſquare member which ſerves as a 
foundation to the baſe of a pillar, 


a word, by way of emphaſis, is ſo ſeparated, 
that it expreſſes not only. the thing ſignified, 
but alſo the quality of it. | 
To PLOD, V. A. [plogghen, Belg, to la- 
bour] to toil, or labour hard, To ſtudy 
cloſely and in a dull manner. 
PLO'DDER, S. a dull, heavy and labo- 
- Tious man or ſtudent, I 
PLOT, S. [ylot, Sax. Sclav. Pol. Boh. 
and Dalm. plotno, Boh. pletb, Brit.] à ſmall 
extent of ground. A plantation. A form 
or plan. A conſpiracy, or ſecret defign formed 
againſt another. The intrigue of a play, A 
ſtratagem. Contrivance, 
To PLOT, V, N. to form ſchemes againſt 
ancther. To contrive, - 
PLO*'TTER, S. conſpirator; contriver. 
: PLO'VER, 8. bl pluvier, Fr, pluvialis, 
Lat.] a kind of bird called a lapwing. 
PLOUGH, S. [ plog, Sax. and Dan. pleegh, 
Belg. j an inftrument uſed in huſbandry, to 
cut turrows in the ground to receive the ſeed. 
Alto a kind of plane. | 


rrows, 
„ PLOU'GHER, s. [from plough] one who 
ploughs or cultivates ground. | 
' PLOU'GHMAN, S. ſphagb and mas] 
one that attends or uſes the plough. A groſs 
ignorant ruſtic, A ftrong laborious man. 

. PLOU'GRHMONDAY, S. the Monday 
aſter twelfih-day. | | 

PLOVU/TH-SHARE, S. that piece of 

iron which immediately follows the coulter. 


Belg. plucten, Teut.] to pull with nimble- 
neſs and force. To ſtrip off feathers, ap- 
plied to fowls. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit, 
ſigniſies to aſſume courage. 
PLUCK, S. 4 quick and forcible pull. 
Alſe the heart, liver and lights of an animal, 
from, fluſca, Pol. pluzhe, Sclav. pllchya, 
Dalm. Flyce, Dalm. Plagble, Erſe. he 


1 


* 7 


PLO CE, S. a figure in rhetoric, in which | 


4 


Lt 


To PLOUGH, V. N. to turn up the 
ground in furrows by a plough, To cut or 
divide, applied to navigation, To tear in 


"B00 5 
PLUG, S. [plugge, Swed. plugghe, Belg.] 
a ſtopple, or 52 thing Neck by force into 
another, , 
To PLUG, V. A. to ſtop with 4 plug. 
PLUM, S. [plum, 1 plumbleda, Sax, 
blumm, blome, Dan, ſometimes written plumb} 
it has a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf 
cut into five points, five Iirge roundiſh petals, 
and from twenty to thirty ſtamina, Its ger- 
men is roundiſh, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle 
crowned by an erbicular Ama, and after- 
wards turns into a roundiſh fruit, whoſe ſkin 
is covered with a fine duſt or bloom, and in- 
cludes a ſtone ; the ſpecies are 33. A raiſin 
or grape dried. In city cant, for the ſum of 
ICO,000 pounds, 
PLU*MAGE, [Fr.] feathers, | 
a plummet or piece of lead let down at the 
end of a line. | | 
PLUMPB, Adj, trait down; perpendicu- 
larly to the horizon, | | 
To PLUMB, V. A. to ſound or ſearch by 
à line with a weight at its end, To regulate 
or meaſure any work by a line or weight at 
its end. | ; | 
.PLU'MBER, S. [plombier, Fr.] one who 
manufaCtures or works upon lead. | 
, PLU'MCAKE, S. a cake that has raiſins 
in it. 5 
PLUME, S. [Fr. pluma, Lat.] the feather 


of a bird. A ſet of feathers worn as an or- 


nament. Figuratively, pride. A token of 
honour or prize. Ps | . 
To PLUME, V. A. to pick, cleanſe, and 
adjuſt the feathers, To ſtrip off feathers, 


wie a plume. To pride one's ſelf in any 
thing, 8 

PLUME-ALLUM, S. [alumen plumoſum, 
Lat.] a kind of aſbeſſfos. 


Lat] having feathers ; feathered. , 
on its feet. 


of lead on a firing, by which depths are mea- 
ſured, and ftraitneſs or perpendicularity is 


cil made of common lead, uſed in drawing 
lines in writing- books. 


 PLU'MOUS, Adj. [plumeux, Fr. plumo- 
ſus, Lat.] feathery ; reſembling feathers. 
PLUMP, Adj. ſleek ; full of fleſh, Fat. 
PLUM, S. 4 cluſter; ſeveral joined in 
one mals, | 
PLUMP, Adv. with a ſudden fall. 
To PLUMP, V. A. to fatten, ſwell, or 
make large, Io fall like lead or a tone into 
water, | 


| | | PLU'MPERg 


PLUMB, S. [þ/omb, Fr. plumbum, Lat.] 


from plumer, Fr, Figuratively, to ſtrip or 
plunder, To place as a plume. To adorn - 


 PLUMI'GEROUS, Adj. [flur:a and gero, 
PLU'MIPEDE, a fowl that has feathers 
PLU'MMET, S. [from plumb] a weight 


determined. Any weight, A kind of pen- 


. PLUMO'SITY, S. the finte of having 
- | feathers, 9 55 
To PLUCK, V. A. [plucian, Sax. plecken, 


— — 
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' PLU'MPER, S. ſomething, held in the 


. mouth to ſwell out the checks. 


 PLU'MPNESS, S. the flate of being 
fleſhy, fat, or in good caſe, _ 

PLUM, Adj. [pluma, Lat.] covered 
with feathers, 22 

To PLU'NDER, V. A. [plurderen, Belg, 
plundern, Teut. plyaderer, Dan.] to depri ve 
à perſon of his property, either as an enemy 
in war, or as a thief, _ | | 
" PLU'NDER, S. ſpoils gotten from an 
enemy in war. 5 

PLU'NDERER, 8. one that takes away 
the property of another as an enemy in war, 
or as a thief. ; 

To PLUNGE, V. A. [ Plenger, Fr.] to 
force ſuddenly under water or in any liquor. 
To put ſuddenly into a different tate. Neu- 


us 4 to fall or ruſh into any hazard or dif- 
treis, e 


PLUNGE, S, the act of putting or fink- 
ing under water; difficulty; diſtreſs. 
PLU/NGEON, S. a ſea bird. 
PLU'NKET, S. a kind of blue colour. . 
PLU'/RAL, Adj. [pluralis,: Lat.] imply- 
ing more than one. In grammar, a variation 


of a noun, by which it fignifies in Engliſh 


and modern languages more than one. 
PLURA'LIST, S. [luraliſe, F r.] one 

that holds more than one ecclefiaſtical bene - 

fice with cure of ſouls. pL 
PLU'RALITY, 8. [pluralite, Fr.] the 


| Nate of being or having a great number. A 


number more than one, More than one ec- 
clefiaftical living. A majority. | 
_PLU'RALLY, Adv. in a ſenſe implying 
PLURIES, S. is a writ iſſued. out aſter 
two former writs that had no effect. The 
firſt is called Capias; the ſecond Sicut alias; 
and the third Pluries. | 
PLUSH, S. [ peluche, Fr.] a kind of ſhaggy 


Cloth or filk. 


' PLU'SHER, S. a ſea-fiſh, reſembling a 
dog fiſh, which preys upon pilchards, 


oct bp PLU/VIOUS, Adj. I ſrom 
_ Pluvia, Lat. ] rainy; relating to rain. 
© PLU'VIAL, S. [pluvial, Fr.].a prieſt's 


cores . 
To PLY, V. A. [plien, old Belg.] to work 
at any thing with diligence and aſſiduity. 


To employ with diligence. - To practice dili- 


gently, To ſollicit importunately. Neuter- 
ly, to work or proffer ſervice. To go in haſte. 


To buſy one's ſelf, To bend, from plier, | 


| 


PLY, S. a bent, turn, form, caſt, or 
bias. A plait or fold. 


PL'YMOUTH, S. the antient Tamare 
Oftium, at the junction of the Plym and Ta- 
mar, a borough and fine ſea-port of Devon- 
ſhire, the largeſt and ſafeſt in England, with 


two harbours capable of containing 1000 
ul, and very ſtrongly. fortified, It lies be- 


* 
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tween two large inlets of the ſza, in the 
bottom of à bay, near the entrance to 
which is Edyflone light-houſe, æc. Here 
is a royal yard, with a dry and wet dock 
for building and repairing of ſhips : alſo a 
charity-ſchool, four hoſpitals, and a work- 
houſe, where above 100 poor children are 
retained, Colonel Jory was a generous be- 
nefactor to this place. On the coaſt is a 
good pilchard fiſhery, and with theſe 2 trade 
is carried on to the Streights and Weſt Indies. 
It is a mayor-town, very populous, and ſends 
two members to parliament, Here is plenty 
of water brought hither at the coft of the 
tamous failors fir Francis Drake, fir John 
and fir Richard Hawkins, all thr:e natives 
of this country, Here are two fins churches, 
with two or three meeting-houſes. It gives 
title of earl to a branch of the Hickman fa- 
mily. The weekly markets are Monday, 
Thurſday, and Saturday. Its annual fairs are 
on January 25, and September 21, for horned 
cattle, and. woollen-cloth.” It lies 42 miles 
from Exeter, and 215 from London. Lat. 
50 deg. 26 min, N. long: 4 deg. 27 min. W. 
PNEU MATIC, PNEUMA”TICAL, Adj. 
[from a1y$vwa, Gr.] moved by the wind; 
belonging to the wind. | 
PNEUMA'TICS, S. a branch of mecha- 
nics, which comprehends the doctrine cr 
laws according to which air is condenſed, 
rarified, or gravitates. In the ſchools, the 
doctrine of ipirits. | 
 PNEUMATOCE'LE, S. [Gr.] a windy 
rupture in the ſcrotum. | 
PNEUMATOL'OGY, S. [awvag, and 
ug, Gr.] the doctrine of ſpiritual exift- - 
ence. F 


PNEUMAT'OQSIS, S. [Or.] the gene- 
ration of animal ſpirits, which is performed 
in the cortical ſubſtance of the brain. 

To POACH, V. A. [euf5 pochez, Fr.] 
to boil Nightly or in the ſhell. To ſtab, kill, 
or pierce. .. Neuterly, to ſteal or kill game. 
To be damp. A 

PO*ACHARD, S. a kind of water fowl. 

PC*ACHER, S. one who fteals game. 
_ PO*ACHINESS, S. maritinets ; damp- 
neſs. A cant word. _ : 
| POA'CHY, Adj. damp ; marſhy. 5 

POCK, S. ¶ pacca, Sax. ] a puſtule raiſed 
by the ſmall- pox. 


POCKET, 8. [ pacbe, | F r.] a ſmall bag 
ſowed to, or worn on the inſide af claaths. 
To POCKET, V. A. [pecherer, Fr.] te, 
put in the pocket. Ta packet up, is to con- 
nive at; to do any thing clandeſtinely. 
POCKET. BOOR, S. a hook carried in, 
the pocket, and uſed in taking minutes or 
memorandums. ä | 
PO'CK-HOLE, S. a pit or ſcar made by 
the ſmall-pox. _ e 
PO/ZKINESS, S. thy quality of being 


4 


— 
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affected with the pax. 
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PO'CKY, Adj. affected with the pox, 
For drink, ; 
© POD, S. [bod bede, Belg, x little honſe] 
the capſule or caſe of ſeeds, _ 

PODA'GRICAL, Adj. [from podagra, 
Lat.] afflicted with the gout ; gouty; relat- 
ing to the gout.. - | 
pop, S. a puddle. 

PO'EM, S. [poeme, Fr. poema, Lat.] the 
work or compoſition of a poet, 

POYESY, S. [prefie, Fr. foefis, Lat.] the 


art of writing in verſe. A ſhort conceit en- 


graved on a ring. | 
POET, S. Poets, Fr. porta, Lat.] an 
author who invents or compoſes in verſe. 

POETA'STER, S. [Lat.] an ignorant 
pretender to poetry. | 

PCO'ETESS, S. a woman who compoſes or 

writes in verſe, 
___ POF'TIC, POE TIC AL, Adj. [poetigue, 
Fr.] expreſſed in verſe ; having all the har- 
mony of numbers and fertility of invention 
that conſtitute a poet or poem. 

POE'TICALLY, Adv. with all the har 
mony of numbers and fertility of invention 
that conſtitute a poem or poet. | 
To PO'ETIZE, V. N. [peetifer, Fr.] to 
write like a poet. | 
POET RL, S. Tei, Gr.] the art of 
compoſing pieces in verſe. Pieces in verſe. 

POI'GNANCY, S, [from poignam] ſharp- 
ne's. The power of raifing a biting ſenſa- 
tion in the palate. Aſperity, or the power 
of irritating, applied to writings, 
POTVGNANT, Ag. [Fr.] ſharp, applied 

to taſte, Severe or painful. Satirical ; keen, 
applied to writings. | + 

POINT, S. [poim, poinct᷑, Fr. from punfum, 
Lat.] the ſharp end of any inſtrument. , A 
Kring with a tag at the end, An headland or 
promontory. The ſting of an epigram. An 
indiviſible part of ſpace. A quantity that has 
no parts. A moment, applied to time. A 
part required of time or ſpace; a critical mo- 
ment. Degree or ſtate. One of the degrees 
into which the horizon or mariner's compaſs 
3s divided. A particular place to which any 
thing is directed. Reſpett or regard, An 
aim, or the act of aiming or ſtriking, The 
object of a perſon's with or action. A parti- 
cular inſtance or example, A fingle poſition, 
or aſſertion. A note or tune. A point of 
war,” Shak, Point blank, directly, alluding 
to an arrow's being ſhot to the point blank, or 
white mark, A mark uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
diviſions of a diſcourſe, thus (.) 

To POINT, V. A. to forge or grind to a 
ſharp end or point. To direct towards an ob- 
jet. To direct the eye or notice. To ſhow 
by directing the finger towards the object. To 
direct towards a place, from pointer, Fr. To 
Aiſtinguiſn words er ſentences by marks or 


q hemp, and hides, with manufactures of H- 


OL: 


] POINTED, Part. ſharp at the end. Epi- 


grammatical, or abounding in wit. 


pointed manner, OF 3 wh, 
POI'NTEDNESS, 8. [from pointed] ſharp- 


matical ſmartneſs, 
-POINTEL, S. any thing on a point. 
POINTER, S, any thing uſed to ſhow or 


ſportſmen, 3 
POI'NTLESS, Adj. blunt. Dull. 
POISE, fee Porz x. ee 236E-28 
Torso, S. [Fr.] in medicine, an ani- 
mal, vegetable or mineral body, which de- 
ſtroys lif: though taken in ſmall quantities. 
Venom, | | 

Toe POT'SON, V. A. to kill with any mi- 
neral, animal, or vegetable ſubſtance, - To 
corrupt or taint, | 


-poiſons; a corrupter, 

POT SONOS, Adj. deſtructive, perni- 
cious. | 

_ POVSONOUSLY, Adv. [from poiſonous] 
venomouſly, . p 

POI'TREL, S. [p:i#rel, poitrine, Pr. pet- 
torale, Ital. pectorale, Lat.] armour for the 
breaſt. | A graving tool, "A 

POIZE, S. ſpsids, Fr.] weight, force, ar 
tending towards the center. Balance, or the 
ſtate of a balance in which both ſcales conti- 
gue even. A regulating power, 

To POIZE, V. A. [peſer, Fr.] to balance 
or hold in equilibrio. To counter-balance. 
To opprefs with weight, followed by detun. 

POKE, S. [ſee PockzT] a pocket or 
fmall bag. 1 

To POKE, V. A. [poka, Swed.] to feel in 
the dark. To ſearch for any thing with a 
long inſtrument or pole. | 

NONE S. an iron bar uſed to ftir fires 
with. 

POLAND, S. a large kingdom, almoſt 
ſquare, and about 700 miles either way, It 
is bounded onthe N. by Pruſſia, Livonia,Cour- 
land, Ruffia, and the Baltic; on the E. by 
another part of Ruſſia and Little Tartary; on 
the S. by the river Moldaw, Tranſylvania, 
Upper Hungary, and Walachia, being ſepa- 
rated from-the two laſt but oneey the Carpa- 
thian mountain; and on the W. by Sileſia, 
Brandenburgh, and Pomerania. The coun- 
try is almoſt level throughout, with exceed- 
ing fruitful fields, fine meadows, and plea- 
fant woods, In general it produces all forts 
of grain, particularly wheat and rye, ſeveral 
hundred ſhip-loads of which are annually 
exported by the Dutch to ſuch countries as 
have a ſcarcity of corn; here they have alſo 
cattle in great numbers, with which they 


wool, and other uſeful commodities, as flax, 


Kops, To ſhow, applied to hounds, F 


POUNTEDLY, Adv. [from pointed] in a 


neſs; pickedneſs with aſperity z epigram- 


direct with, A dog that diſcovers game to 


POI'SONER, S. [from poiſon] one who 


ſupply Germany; likewiſe ſalt, honey, wax, 
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nen and leather, which they export, as well 
as maſts and naval ſtores; bringing home in 


per, tin, ſteel, furs, &c. 


f 
lat. 


and an half. An inſtrument of meaſuring. 


wild cat remarkable for ſtinking. 


GLE. Mic, S. a * A 


the inhabitants. 


the art of government, as it reſpects foreign 


fairs. A ſtratagem. A warrant for money 
in the public funds. An inſtrument or pa- 


per ſigned by any ſingle perſon or company to 
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returns Wok, ſpices, cloth, we LY rich 
uffs, fine linen, ls, 'E „ cop- 
t ” Bur the balance of 
trade is much againſt them, having very few 
ſhips or port-towns beſides Dantzick. They 
have ſome mines of iron, lead, quickſilver, 
vitriol, and ſulphur: yet they make more 
advantage of their ſalt mines and ſprings than 
Ol 1 e Long. from 34 deg. to 50 deg. 

47 deg. 50 min, to 56 deg. 30 min. 

PO'LAR 


„ Adj. [polair, Fr. polaris, Lat. ] | pret 


found near the pole. Lying near the pole. 
POLARITY, 8. tendency. or direction 

towards the pole. 5 | 

POLE, S. [Fr. polas, Lat, the extremity 

of the axis of the earth. A long ſtaff, from 

palus; Lat.] a tall piece of timber driven into 

the ground. A meaſute containing 5 yards 


To POLE, V. A. to furniſh with poles, 
POLE-AXE, S. an axe fixed to a long pole. 
pOLE.-CAT, S. Cor polſb cat, fo called 
from their abounding in Poland] a. kind of 


PO LEDAVIES, S. a ſort of coarſe cloth. 
POLE'MIC, POLE'MICAL, Adj. [ms- 
c, Gr. ] controverfiah; relating to diſpute. 


POLE'MOSCOPE, S. [e, and Cu- 
, Gr.] in optics, is a kind of crooked or 
oblique perſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing 
objects that do not lie directly before the 

e. | | | 
 POLE-STAR, S. a ftar near the pole, by 
which mariners compute their N. latitude. 
Figuratively, any guide or director. 

POLICE, [Fr.] the regulation or govern- 
ment of a eity or country, as far as it reſpects 


PO LICED, Adj. regulated or formed into 
a ſociety. 0 . 
POLICY, S. F-, Gr. politia, Lat.] 


powers. Prudence in the management of af- 


indemnify from loſſes by ſea or fire. 

To PO'LISH, V. A. [polio, Lat. pelir, Fr.] 
to ſmooth by rubbing, To make elegant or 
well behaved, applied to manners. To make 

. perfe&, complete, or elegant. Neuterly, to 


anſwer the act of paliing; to receive a gloſs. | 


'PO'LISH, S. a gloſs made by rubbing, 


*TENESS, S. the quality ef behav- 


NO - 
_ POLITIC, Adj. {roulmes, Gr.] civil; in 
this ſenſe political is generally uſed, excepting: 
when we ſay the politic, Prudent, artful, 
cunning. Skilled in the intereſt of various 
ſtates. | 
POLITICAL, Adj. [mini as, _ re- 
lating to the public adminiftration of affai 


cunning. 

POLVTICALLY, Adv. ¶ from political] 
with relation to public adminiſtration. Art- 
fully; politichy. 
POLITICA/STER, 8. a petty ignorant 
ender to politics. | FEET 
POLITVCIAN, S. one ſkilled in govern- 
ment, or in the intereſt of the various ſtates 
of the world. One of artifice or deep con- 
tri dance. 

PO'LITICS, S. [poſitigue, Fr.] the art of 
governing and well- regulating ſtates. 
PO'LITURE, S. the gloſs given by the 
act of poliſhing. 

PO'LITY, $. [rſu,, Gr.] a form of 
government; a civil inſtitution. 

POLL, S. {from x05, Gr.] the head; 
the back part of the head. A lift of perſons 
or heads. A fiſh generally called a chub or 
chevin. TD SEE 

To POLL, V. N. to lop the tops of trees. 
To pull off hair from the head; to clip ſhort. 
To mow or crop. To plunder. To take a 
liſt or regiſter of perfons. To enter one's 
name in a liſt or regiſter, at an election, as a 
voter, | 

PO'LLARD, S. a tree A clipped: 
coin. The chub-fiſn. Alſo ſmall bran. 

PO'LLEN, S. fine powder or meal on flow-. 
ers. A kind of fine bran. A 

POLLER, S. a plunderer. One that en- 
ters his name as a voter at an election. 

POLL. EIL, S. a large ſwelling, inflam-- 


- 


5 


mation, or impoſthume in a herſe's poll, or 


nape of the neck between the ears near the 
mane. wk 

PO'ELOCE, S. a kind of fiſh. 

To POLLU”TE, V. A. C peltutus, from po- 
lues, Lat.] to render unclean in à religious 
ſenſe. To defile. To taint with guilt. To 
corrupt by ſome bad mixture. 

POLLU”TION, S. che act of profaning 
any holy thing or place, by ſome indecency, 
The ſtate of being defiled. 

POLTRO'ON, S. a perſon who is afraid 
'of danger. Adaſtardly coward. 

PO'LY, S. ( valium, Lat.] an herb. | 

PO'LY, [from raw, Gr. |] a prefix often 
found in compound words, fignifies many. 
: 9 entrees S. [rad, and 
aner, Gr. thing that multiplies or m 
nifies 1 22 
POLY*ANTHOS, S. ſram, and dy3:c, 
Gr.] a plant, | 
N * 3 POLYEDROUS, 
Adj. h Gr. payedre, Fr.] ha- 
ing many ſides. ns ; | 


elegant complaiſaace, 


| | POLY- 


OT Is f N 
— eats at Y K 


Or.] the ſtate 


at once. 


Der, Or.] the knowledge of many arts and 


7 


Wants to make it a complete animal. 


. which have more than four ſeeds ſucceeding 


10h. NS ef eee HERA, AE Sos mare © * 
n 2 * " 


{ : 


POM 


POLYIGAMIST, 8. [from pohgany] who 


more than one wife at once, 
reg. S. ¶ from , and v, 


PO'LYGLOT, Adj. [rowyawtTres, Or. 
polyglotte, Fr.] having many languages. 

O'LYGON, S. [ende, and Jaa, Gr.] 

Ggure of many angles. 


— 


PO'LYGONAL;, Adj. from polygon] hav-] 


Joy way angles, 


O'LYGRAM, S. ebe, and 5h, 


Raes. | 
POLY'GRAPHY, S. [woxze, and 5% 
r.] the art of writing in ſeveral unùiual 
manners or cyphers, TRY 
POLY*LOGY, S. [c, and n 3c, Gr.] 
talkativeneſss. | 8 
POLY MATH, . re, and Ady 


ſciences; alſo an acquaintance with many 
different ſubjects. 7 | 

POLY PHONISM, S. Inde, and gwyy, 
Gr.] multiplicity of ſound, - 

POLY*PETALOUS, Adj. | rw. and u- 
he] having many petals or flower leaves. 

PO*LYPOUS, Adj. [from polypus, Lat.] 
of the nature of a polypus; having many feet 
or roots. . 

PO'LYPUS, S. [from u, Gr, and ce] 
avy thing with many roots'or feet, In me- 
dicine, a tough concretion of grumous blood 
in the heart and arteries. A ſwelling in the 
noſtrils. In natural hiſtory, an animal with 
many ſeet, approaching very near to a vegeta- 
ble, which when cut into pieces, by growth 
ſupplies every part with thoſe members it 


PO'LY SCOPE, S. [he, and Cxoriw, 
Gr.] a multiplying glaſs, | 

POLY'SPAST, S. fpolypaſte, Fr.] a ma- 
chine conſiſting of many pullies. 3 

POLY*'SPER MOUS, Adj. [be, and 
Cripua, Gr.] thoſe plants are thus called, 


each flower, and this without any certain or- 

der or number. © 

- POLYSY'LLAPFIC, POLYSY'LLABI- 

CAL, Adj. [irom fo!yſyliable) having many 

ſyllables. | | | | 
POLYSY'LLABLE, S. Me, Gr. and 

erh En] a word conſiſting of many. ſyllables, 
 POLYSY'NDETON, S. [Gr.] in rhe- 


toric, a figure by which a copulative is often 


repeated. . | 
POLYTHE'ISM, S. se, Gr. and 6866] 
the belief of many gods. 10 
POM ACE, S, | pomaceum, Lat.] the droſs 
of cyder-preflings, | | 
POMA DE, S. [Fr. pomada, Ital.] a fra- 
grant ointment. 
PO MAN DER, 8. [pomme d' ambre, Fr.] 


aving more wives than one 


POM 
POM A!TUM, 8. ¶ Lat. from pommm, Lat, 
an apple] 8 fo called from its for- 
merly having ap 
To POME, V. N. ¶ pommer, Fr. 
to a round head like an apple. 60 
POMECTTRON, S. a-citron apple. 
POMEGRA'NATE, 8. [ pomum gran 
Lat.] a fruit ſo called from the graips of ſeeds 
with which it abounds, a | , 


an apple. 


preferred to the living of Malden in the ſame 


county. He was liberally educated at an emi- 


nent grammar ſchool in the country, from 


whence he was ſent tothe univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, but to what college is not certain; here 


he wrote moſt of his poetical pieces, took the 
degree of ntaſter of arts, and very early accom-' 
pliſhed himſelf in moſt kinds of polite litera - 
tute, A gentleman who writes under the 
name of Philalethes, and who was an inti- 
mate friend of Pomfret's, has cleared his re- 
putation from the charge of fanaticiſm, which' 


| ſome of his malicious enemies brought a- 
gainſt him. It was ſhortly after his leaving 


the univerſity, that he was preferred to the 
living of Malden abovementioned, and was, 
tured with fanaticiſm, that I have often heard 
him expreſs his abhorrente of the deſtructive 
tenets maintained by that people, both againſt 
our religious and civil rights. This imputa- 


ſays that er ſo far from being tint- 
m, 


tion, it ſeems, was caſt on him by there hav- 


ing been one of his ſurname, though not 
any way related to him, a diſſenting teacher, 
and who publiſhed ſome rhimes upon ſpiritu- 
al ſubjects. About the year 1703, Mr. Pom- 
fret came up to London, for inſtitution and 
induction, into a very conſiderable living, 


| but was retarded fos ſome time by a diſguſt 


taken by Dr. Henry Compton, then biſhop of 
London, at theſe four lines, in the cloſe of 
his poem entitled, The Choice. 
And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
' Some kind telation (for I'd have no wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
While I did for a better ſtate prepare. 
But the biſhop was ſoon convinced that this . 
aſperſion againſt him, was no more than an 


effort of malice, as Mr, Pomfret at that time 


was really married. The oppoſition which his 


its effect; for by the obſtructions he met with, 


he was obliged to ſtay longer in London than 
he intended, and as the ſmall pox then raged. 


in the metropolis, he ſickened of them, and 


Mr. Pomfret publiſhed his poems in 1699, to 
which he has prefixed a very modeſt and ſenſi- 
ble preface, His poetical compoſitions confilt 


— 


@ ſweet ball, A perfumcd ball, or powder, 


chiefly of 1, The Choice, 2, Cruelty and Luft, 
| pl an 


s as one of its ingredients. 
K. r 


PO!MEROY, PO'MEROYAL, S. [Fr.] 


RA  PO'MFRET, [the reverend Mr. John} 
Gr.] a figure conſiſting of a great number of | was ſon of the reverend Mr. Pomfret, rector 
5 bf Luton in Bedfordſhire, and he himſelf was 


enemies made to him, had, in ſome meaſure, 


died in London, in the 36th year of his age. 
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ü—„ lr ro LO os oe ena 


cited by a beautiful lady in behalf of her huf- 
band, who then hy under ſentence of death. 


between virtue and affection, the latter of 


the world. This is all the account we are fa- 


- botany, applied to fuch 


to variegate] to beat with any thing thick and 


their hair. 8 


W „ 2 Ea 
n Eh 1 


ofi epiſtolary. eſſay, founded upon the famous 
ſtory which happened in the reign of king 
James II. Kirk, who was that prince's gene- 
ral againſt the duke of Monmouth, was ſoli- 


The inhuman general conſented to grant the 
fair petitioner her requeſt; hut at no leſs a price | 
than that of her innocence. The lady doated 


N 


8 
POND, 8. a ſmall collection of flanding 
water. e Bn NG 

To PO'NDER v. A. [pondero, Lat.] to 


wy in the mind; to conſider, To think or 
mute, . ; , 
POWDPDERABLE, Adj. [from ponderog 


Lat.] capable to be weighed 5 menſurable by 


ſcales. 


PONDERA/TION, S. [from pindero, Lat.] 


on her huſband, and maintained a Kard ftruggle | the act of weighing. 


which at laſt prevailed, and he yielded to his 
guilty embraces. The next morning Kirk, 
with unparalleled brutality, deſired the lady to 
look*vut"at the window of his bedehamber, 
when the was firuck with the horrid fight of | 
her huſband upon a ſcaffold; ready to receive 


the blow of the executiuner ; and befare ſhe | 


could reach the place where he was, in order to 


PONDERO'SITY, 8. from ponderous] 
weight. The quality of being heavy. 
PONNDEKOUS, Adj. [from pondus, 
heavy, weighing much. Of importance 
moment, Forcible or vehement. | 
PO'NDEROUSNESS; S. the quality of 
werghing much, | 
PO'NENT, Adj. ponente, Ital.] weſtern. 
PO'NIARD, S. [poignard, Fr. pagio, Lat.] 


take a laſt embrace, her huſband was no more. 2 dagger or ſhort ſword. . 


3. Several epiſtles to his friends under afflicti- 
bn. 4. Upon the divine attributes. 5. A proſ- 
pet of death, 6. Upon the general conffagra- 
tion, and the enſying judgment. There were 


two pieces of our author's publiſhed after bis duty 


death by his friend Philalethes ; the firſt of 
theſe entitled Reaſon 5 the other is entitled 


Dies Noviſſima, or the laſt epiphany, a pin- | 


daric ode on Chriſt's ſecond appearance to judge 


youred with ,of the life and writings of Mr. 
Pomfret; à nian not deftitute either of erudi- 
tion or genius, of unerceptionabte morals, 


though expoſed to the malice of antagoniſts. po 
As he was a prudent man, and educated to a 


profeſſion, he was not ſubject to the uſual ne- 
ceſſities of the poets; but his ſphere being 
ſomewhat obſcure, and his life unactive, there 
are few incidents recorded concerning him. 
 POMTIFEROVUS, Adj: [pomifer, Lat.] in 
ts as bear a large 
fruit, covered with a thick, hard rind. 
PO*MMEL, S. a round ball or knob. The 
knob that balances the blade of a ſword. The 
protuberant part of the ſaddle before. 
To PO'MMEL, V. A. [from pommelrr, Fr. 


bulky. To beat black and blue. To punch. 
 POMP, S. [pompe, Fr. pompa, Lat.] 
ſplendor attending perſons in high life: Gran- 
deur. A ſplendid and oftentatious proceſſion. 

POMPHO/LIX, S. a white, light, and 
friable ſubſtance found in cruſts on the domes 
of furnaces, and the covers of crucibles in 
which braſa is made. 

FO MPION, 8. [pempon, Fr.] a pump- 


kin, 
PO'MPON,  POMPOON, S. [Pr.] an 
ornament worn by ladies in the fore part of 


PO/MPOUS, Adj. [poipruz, Fr.] grand; 
ſhowy ; ſplendid. ; ; 
PO'MPQUSNESS, S. magnif ſplen- 


* PO/NIARD, V. A. to ſtab with a po- 
PONK, 8. 2 noQurnat ſpirit; a bag. 
PO'NTAGE, S. pam, pontis, bridge} 
paid for the reparation of bridges. 
PO/NTIEFF, S. [pontifo, Fr. pontifex, Lat.] 
a high prieſt or pope. 1 
PONT ICAL, Adj. belonging to the high 
prieſt. Belonging to the pope. Bridge - build - 
ing, from pons, Lat. a bridge, and ſacio, Lat. 
to make. By wond'rous art---<Pontifleat.”* * 
Par. Lofi: Pecuhar to Milton in the laft ſenſe; 
and intended as a fatyrical — 


Perry. 
PONTT FIC AL, S. [ponrificale, Lat.] 4 
book of pontifical rites and ceremonies: - - 
PON'TI'FICATE, S. pin, Fr. vn. 
tificus, Lat.] the office and dignity of a popes 
 PO'RTIFICE, 8. [pons; and face, Lat.] 
bridge-work of a bridges. 
PO NTON, PONTOON, 8. aha * 
floating bridge, made of two boats, ar 
a diſtance from each other, planked over, to- 
gether with the interval between them, with 
rails on the ſides, and uſed in paſſing both hor- 
fes and cannon, &c. over a river. The boats 
PONY, S. [perbape from Prey, pte, 
|; „S. trom or put ſue, 
Fr.] e . E Fa Tor 
POOL, $: [palus, Lat.] a lake, or large 
collection of deep and ſtanding water: A re- 
 ſervoir of water fupplied by iprings and di- 
(charging the ſurplus by fluices. 2 
POOP, fpoup, Fr. puppis, Lat.] the high- 
eſt or _—_— part of a ſhip's bulk or ftern- 
\ POOR, Adj. ſpauvre, here e Lat.] 
in want of money or the ſſaries of life - 
Applied to value, of ſmall werth, trifling- 
Mean, contemptible. Humble, or unimpor- 
tant, applied to opinion. Mean, tow, abiect . 
A word of tenderne s, implying a perſon or 


My poor child. Wretched. Unfit for anp 


} 


| ificence; 
donr ; ſhowinals ; oftentatiouſnels, 


- 4 


— The pcor, uſed collectively, the —m_ 
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Pop 


riches, intereſt, nor power. Barren or dry, 
applied to foil, - Without ſpirit, or ſtrength, | loſe, under his two laſt maſters, what He had 


lied to liquors. | 


POP. 


eft order of a community, who have neither being deſigned and engraved by artiſts of noe; 


In the mean time, he was ſo unfortunate as to 


acquired under the firſt; In this condition, at 


OO'RLY, Adv. without money, intereſt, 12 years of age, he retired with his parents to 
power, or the neceſſariesof kfe, With imall | Binfield, im Windſor-Foreſt, and, at his firſt 


iucceſs, frength, worth, or importance. 
POOR- JOHN, S. a kind of fiſh. 


PpPOO RN ESS, S. want of money, power, before; ſo that he reſolved to become his o. n 


| coming, tis ſaid, was put under another prieſt 
for a few months, but with as lirtle ſucceſs as 


Intereſt, dignity, or the neceſſaries of life: | maſter, This country retreat, however, ſuit- 


Want of -fruitfulneſs, applied to ſoil. 


ed his melanchely and reflective temper ; and 


POP, S. a ſmall, ſmart and quick ſound. it was about this time that he wrote his Ode 
To POP, v. N. to make a (mall and quick | on ſolitude, which appears as the firſt-fruits of 


found. To move or enter with a quick, ſud- his poetical genius. It was here too that he 


den, and unexpected motion. 


POPE, S. fe Lat.] the biſhop of] and of Dryden, But on the firſt ſight of Dry- 


firſt peruſed the writings of Waller, of Spencer, 


Rome, who claims ſovereign power over all den he abandoned the reſt, having now found 
eccleſiaſtics and civil governors, as being the] an author whoſe caſt was extremely congeniat 
vicegerent of Ged; the immediate ſueceſſor] with his own. His works he ſtudied with e- 


of St. Peter; endowed with 8 qual pleaſure and attention; placed them be- 


and inveſted with the keys of heaven and 


fore his eyes as a model: In ſhort, he copied 


hell. A fiſh, likewiſe called a ruff, reſem-| not only his harmonious verſification, but 
bling a perch in ſhape, but never grows big-| the very turns of his periods. And hence it 


ger than a gudgeon. 


POPE, [Alexander] deſconded of a good | all the harmony of which it is capable, Bin- 


was that he became enabled to give to rhyme 


family by both his parents, born June 8, 7688, 
in London, where his father was then a con- 
fiderable merchant. He was taught to read 
very early by an aunt, and learned to .write 


field being near Eaſt-Hampſtead, where Sir 
William Trumbull then reſided, our young 
genius was introduced into the acquaintance 
of that gentleman, who being ſtruck with 


without any aſſiſtance, by. copying printed admiration ' at his extraordinary parts, and 


books, which he executed with great neat- 


pleaſed with his good ſenſe, gave him great 


neſs and exactneſs. The family being of the; encouragement. In the mean time, maſter 
Romiſh- religion, he was Put, ar 8 years of, Pope was not wanting to himſelf, in improv- 


age, under the direction o 


one Taverner, à ing his talents for poetry, At 14 years old he 


wieſt,. who taught him the rudiments of the had compoſed. ſeveral elegant pieces, At 15 
Latin and Greek tongues together. He im- he had acquired a ready habit in the two 
bibed theſe elements of claſſical learning learned languages, to which he ſoon after 
with the greateſt facility, and at the firſtſight added French and Italian. He now thought 
of the poets diſcovered at once both the pe- | himſelf able to undertake an epic poem, and 
culiar bent of his inclination, and the excel- | ſet about writing his Alcander this year; but 
lency of his genius. About this time-acci- | the performance, as might be expected, was 


dentaily meeting with Ogilby's tranſlation of a glaring proof of childiſh folly. However, 


Homer, he was fo much ſtruck with the force he had ſenſe and modeſty enough to keep it 
of the ory, that notwithſtanding the bad- in his ftudy ; and in his riper years ſpoke of 
neſs of the verſiſication, Ogilby became a| it with frankneſs and ingenuity, that does 
ſavourite book. The Ovid of Sandy's fell more tham atone for the forwardneſs of his 


next in his way, and it is ſaid, that the rap- 
tpres theſe tranſlations gave him were ſo 
ſtrong, that he ſpoke of them with pleaſure 
#1] bis ije after. From this private tutor he 
wes ſent to 2 popiſh ſeminary at Twyford, 
near Wincheſter, whence he was removed to 
2 ſchool at Hyde-park-corner. .- He' was now 
about ten years of age, and being cartied 
ſometimes to the playhouſe,” the fight of 
thoſe theatrical repreſentations put him upon 


turning the chief events in Homer into a kind 


of play, made vp of-a number of ſpeeches 


- from Ogilby's tranſlation, connected by verſes 


of his on. He perſuaded the upper boys to 
actthis piece the maſter's gardener repreſent- 
td the character of Ajax, and the actors were 
dreſſed after the prints of his favourite Ogilby, 


I 


_ which indged make the beſt part of that book, 


attempt. And the following year, 1704, he 


his Paſtorals, which brought him into the 
acquaintance of ſome of the moſt eminent 


firſt to Mr. Wycherley, who was highly pleaſed 
with them, and: ſent a copy of them to Mr. 
Walſh, This introduced him into the ac- 
quaintance of that gentleman, Who proved 4 
very ſincere friend to him, and having imme- 
diately diſcerned that our poet's chief talent 
lay not ſo much in ſtriking out new thoughts 
of his own, as improving thoſe which he 
borrowed from the ancients, and an eaſy ver- 
ſification, told him, among other things, that 
there was one way left open for him to excel 
his predeceſſors, and that was correctneſs; ob- 


ſerving, that though we had ſeveral great po- 


4 


entered upon a taſk more ſuitable to his age, 


wits of that time. He communicated theſe 


„4 
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ets, yet none of them were correct; he there- 
fore adviſed him to make that his ſtudy. The 


it with equal freedom and judgment. But 


them to be told ef; he was eld, became jea- 


body ſtood amazed to find ſuch a knowledge 


curring cireumſtances, He was happily ſe- 


hopeful youth) by the weakneſs and delicacy 


. xreateſt conſequence in preſerving the facul- 


TOO OP "" 
[ 8 | 


— 


POP. 


advice was not loſt : Mr. Pope received it 
very gratefully, and obſerved it very diligent- 
ly. This year, 1704, he wrote alſo the firft 
part of his Windſor Foreſt, though the whole 
was not-publiſhed till 1710, with a' dedica- 
tion to lord Lanſdown, whom he mentions! 
as one of his earlieſt acquaintance, Mr, Wy- 
cherley was another, To theſe, beſides Bo- 
lingbroke and Walfh, he adds Congreve,! 
Garth, Swift, Talbot, Somers, and Sheffield, 
as perſons with whom he was not only con- 
verſant, but beloved, At the age of 18, he 
was grown fo high in the eſteeem of Mr.; 
Wycherley, that he thovght him capable of 
correcting his poems which had been damm 
ed, ſo as they might appear again in print. 
Pope complied with the requeſt, and executed; 


the faults proved too many for the author of 


lous, and conſtrued his young maſter's inge- 
nuity and plain-dealing, into want of reſpect. 
Not only the deſign of publiſhing was dropt, 
but all correſpondence with the corrector ſuſ- 
pended, This ungenerous return was lively 
reſented by Mr. Pope. And though Wycher- 
ley was. prevailed with afterwards, by the 
mediation of a common friend, to reſume: 
the correſpendence, yet this went no further 
than bare complaifance. However, ſome 
time after Mr. Wycherley's death, his poems 
being republiſhed by ſome mercenary hand, 
1728, our author in the following year print- 
ed ſeveral letters that had paſſed between 
them, in vindication of Mr. Wycherley's 
good name, againſt ſome miſconſtructions 
prefixed to that edition. Our poet's conduct, 
throughout this whole trying affair, as great- 
ly above his years. His Eſſay on criticiſm, 
though wrote ſo early as 1708, yet placed 
bim among thoſe of the firſt rank in his art. 
He was not yet 20 years old, ſo that every 


of the world, ſuch a maturity of judgment, 
and ſuch a penetration into haman nature, 
as are there diſplayed ; inſomuch that it be- 
came a ſubje& for the criticks to diſplay their 
profoundeſt ſæ ill in acceunting for it. Mr. 
Pope's genius ripening thus early, was ow- 
ing, *tis ſaid, to a happy conjuncture of con- 


cured from falling into the debaucheries 'of 
women and wine, (the too frequent bane of 


of his conſtitution, and the bad ſtate of his 
health. The ſenſual vices were too violent 
for ſo tender a frame; he never fell into in- 
temperance or diſſipation, which is of the 


vies of the mind in due vigour, But how 
triumphant ſoever may be the merit of The 


Da os 
a poetical view by The rape of the lock; 
This poem took its birth from an incidental - 
quarrel that happened between the two noble 
families of lord Petre, and Mrs. Fermor, bot 1 
of our author's acquaintance, and of th: 
ſame religion. His lordſhip, in a party oc 
pleaſure, carried it fo far, is to cut off a fa- 


vourite lock of the lady's hair. This, tho” 


done in a way of gallantry, was ſeriouſly re- 
ſented, as being indeed a real injury. Hence 
there preſently grew mutual animoſtties, 
which being ſeen with concern by a common 
friend to all; that friend requeſted Pope to 
try the power of his muſe on the occaſion, 
intimating that a proper piece of ridicule 
was the likelieſt means to extinguiſh the 
riſing flame, Pope readily complied 3 and 
the juncture requiring diſpatch, his ſirſt de- 
fign was compleated in leis than a fortnight, 
which being ſent to the lady, had more than 
the propoſed effect. Pleated to the higheſt 
degree with the delicacy of the compliment 
paid to her, ſhe firſt communicated copies of 
it to her acquaintance, and then prevailed 
with our author to print it; as he did, tho* 
not without the caution of cencealing his 
name to ſo haſty a ſketch. ' But the univer- 

ial appi2uſe which the ſketch met with, put 

him upon enriching it with the machinery 

of the Sylpks ; and in that new drefs the 

two canto's extended to five, came out the 

following year 1712, uthered by a letter to 
Mrs. Fermor ; to whom he afterwards ad- 
dreſſed another, which is eſteemed far ſupe- 
rior to any of Voiture, This year he pub- 

liſhed his Temple of fame, having, accord- 

ing to his uſual caution, kept it two years in 

his ſtudy. That object of the univerſal pa'- 

fion, was full epon his thoughts at that time, 
He had been from the firſt ſetting ont in full 
ftretch after it, and ſaw it now within his 

ach; accordingly we find him in high ſpi- 

rits, diverting himſelf with the ladies, to 
one of whom he ſent a copy of his Temple, 
with an humorous epigram; by the letter 
which accompanied this, it apvears, thas he 
had now began ts tranſlate Homer's Iliad, 
and made a great progreſs in it, and in 1713, 
he gave out propoſals for publiſhing that trani- 
lation by ſubſcription. He had been prefied 
to this undertaking ſome vears before by ſome 
of his friends, and was now greatly eacou- 
raged in the defign by others. And the ſuc- 
ceſs was ſuch, as matt necds anſwer, if not 
exceed kis moſt ſanguihe expectation; be 
acquired a conſiderable fortune by a noble 
fubſcription, that did honour to the king- 
dom. He ſaw all parties and denominations 
join in it, notwithſtanding the underhanded 
practices of ſome pretended friends, who in 
vain oppoſed the ſtream: at the head of 
which was found Mr. Addiſon. Our au- 
thor had long an awful veneration for that 


_ e0ay on criticiſm, yet it was ſtill ſurpaſſed _ 


rival, the conſciouſaets of which ferved 
Ppz <; 


menns that might render his tranſlation more 


_ inſcription celebrating his innocence, probity, 


took the Odyſſey. And that work being 


. diate danger of drowning, when the poſtilli- 


cut one of his hands ſo deſperateiy, that he 


and at laſt er it by a ſatire, which does 
l 
© temper and ſpirit he preſerved his dignity; 


a a flouriſhing ſtate, that he reſolved to place 


POP o 
to ſet 2 keener edge upon his reſentment 
now 3 but though the ſenſe of fo much 
treachery and falſeneſs tingled in every vein, | 
yet he managed it with the niceſt prudence, 


honour to himſelf, Thus with admirable 


and keeping his mind attentive to every 


perfect, he took a journey, a little before the 
death of queen Anne, to Qxford, to conſult 
ſome books in the Bodleian and other libra- 
ries there ; and the firſt part of his prepoſal 
was delivered to the ſubſcribers the following 
year, His finances were now put into ſuch. 


himſelf nearer his friends in the capital; in 
that view, the ſmall aftair at Binfield being 
ſold, he purchaſed a houſe at Twickenham, 
whither he removed with his father and mo- 
ther before the expiration of this year, His 
father furvived this removal only two years. 
He was buried at Twickenham, and his ſon: 
grefted a monument to his memory, with an: 


and pietv. As the old gentleman was a Ro- 
man <atholic, he cculd not purchaſe, nor put 
his money to intereſt on real ſecurity, and as 
he adhered to the intereſt of king James, he 
made it a point of conſcience, not to lend it. 
to the new government; ſo that though he was. 
worth near 20,000 pounds when he left off 
bufine(s, from the fame principles at the re- 
volution; yet-afterwards living upon the ſtock, 
he left our poet to the management of ſo 
narrow a fortune, that any one falſe ſtep 
would have been fatal. In 1717, Mr. Pope 
publiſhed a collection of all his poetical pie- 
ces; he gave his edition of Shakeſpear, in 
1721. The Iliad being finiſhed, he under- 


compleated in 172e, the following year was 
employed. in concert with his aſlociates, 
dean Swift and doctor Arbuthnot, in printing 
ſeveral volumes of miſcellanies. About this 
time he narrowly eſcaped loſing his life, as 
he was returning home in a friend's chariot ; 
which, on paſſing a bridge, happened to be 
pverturned, and thrown with the horſes into 
the river : the glaſſes were up, and he not 
able to break them, ſo that he was in imme- 


on, who had juft recovered himſelf, came to 
his relief, broke the glaſs which was upper- 
moſt,” took him out, and carried him to the 
bark ; but 2 fragment of the broken glaſs 


loſt the uſe of two of his fingers. His ſatite 
of the Dunciad came out in 1727. Our poet 
had bore the inſults of his enemies full 10 
vears before he hazarded a general battle; he 
was all that while climbing the hill of Par- 
naſſus, during which, he could not forbear 


TOY - 
theſe was of uſe, in ſhewing him his fupe- 
rior ſtrength, and thereby adding confidence 
to his courage; but he was now ſeated ſafely 
on the ſummit, Beſides, he had obtained, 


what in his own opinion is the happieſt end 
of life, the love of valuable men; the next 
felicity-he declares, was to get rid of fools 
and ſcoundrels; and to that end, he fudden- 
ly fell upon them with his irreſiſtible pen, 
The poem cautiouſly made its firſt appearance 
as a maſked battery in Ireland; nor, indeed, 
was the triumph-compleated, without the aſ- 
ſiſtgnce of our author's undoubted ſecond, 
dean Swift, It made a new appearance, print- 
ed at London, in 1728, This edition was pre- 
ſented to the king and queen by Sir Robert 


Walpole. In 1729, by the advice of lord Bo- 


lingbroke, he turned his pen to ſubjects of 


morality, and accordingly we find him, with 


the aſſiſtance of that friend, at work this year 
upon his Eſſay on-man, His Ethic epiſtles 
came-out ſeparately in the courſe of the two 
following years. The clamour raiſed againſt 
one of theſe, put him upon writing ſatires, in 


which he ventured to attack the characters 
of ſome perſons of high rank. The affront 


was reſented in ſuch a manger, as provoked 
him to let looſe the whole fury of his ſatiri- 


in proſe and verſe. Aſter this he continued 
writing ſatires till the year 1939, when he 
entertained ſome thoughts of undertaking an 
epic poem ; which, however, proved abor- 
tive. In the interim, ſeveral of his familiar 


privity, he publiſhed a genuine co 
them in 1937. About this time he fell into 
the acquaintance of the preſent . biſhop of 
Glouceſter, (then Mr. Warburton) who had 
publiſhed a vindication of the Eflay on Man, 
againſt Mr. Crouſaz, a French writer; and 


learned friend's commentary. In 1742, our 
author added a fourth book to the Dunciad; 
and in the year after, his whole poem came 
out together, as a ſpecimen of a more correct 
edition of his works, which he had then re- 
folved to give the public, but did not live ta 
compleat this deſign. He laboured under 
great deſormity of perſon, and had all bis 
life been ſubject to an habitual headach: 
that hereditary complaint was now greatly 
increaſed by a dropſy in his breaſt, under 
which he expired, May 30, 1744, in the 
$6th year of his age. His body was depaſi- 
ted, purſuant to his own requeſt, in the ſame 
vault with thoſe of his parents. Lord Or- 
rery, now lord Cork, oblerves, that if we 
may judge of him by his works, his chief 
% aim was to be eſteemed a man of virtue: 
* his letters are written in that ſtile; his 
% laſt volumes are all of the moral kind. 
* His proſe writings are little leſs harmoni- 


ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, and the ſucceſs of 


© ous than his verſe ; and his voice, in com- 


cal rage againſt them, which was poured forth _ 


letters having ſtole into public, without his 
ion of 


that poem was publiſhed in 1740, with his 


mon 


. 
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“e little nightingale. His manners were 


of his works then printed, as he had written, 


wood bored through, which is charged with 


* ris, Lat.] vulgar or of the loweſt order, ap- 


. bounding in people. 


and glaſs. An herb. | 


POR 


ü 


© mon converſation, was fo naturally muſi- u roof ſupported by pillars before a door, A 


% cal, that Southern u'ed to call him the 


ico or covered walk. : : 
PO/RCUPINE, 8. porceſpine, or epic, Fr. 


« delicate, ea y, and engaging; and he treat- porceſpino, Ital.] an animal when full grown, 
« ed his friends with a politeneſs that char- | of the ſize of a cat; its neck is ſhort and. 
% med, and a 2 that was much 10 thick, its noſe blunt, and noſtrils very large, 


© his honour. 


very gueſt was made happy | in form like ſlits ; its upper lip is. cleft like 


„ within his doors, pleaſure dwelt under his that of a hare, and its whiſkers are like thoſe 
<« roof, and elegance prefided at his table. | of a cat; its eyes are ſmall, and its ears very 
Mr. Pope bequeathed a little before his death, like thoſe of the human ſpecies ; its legs are 


to Dr, Warburton, the property of all ſuch 


or ſhould write commentaries upon, and had 
not been otherwiſe diſpoſed of or alienated, 
 PO/PEDOM, S. ſ from pope, and dom, Sax. ] 
the office or dignity of a pope. | 
PO'PERY, S. the mode of worſhip, in 
which the pope is acknowledged the head of 
the church. $5 | 
PO/PESEYE, S. the gland in the middle 


when pierced with any inftrument, attended 
with immediate death. 


ſhort, the hinder feet have five toes, and the 
forefeet only four; its tail is four orfive inches 
long, beſet with ſpines in an annular ſeries ; 
its body is covered with quills, which on the. 
ſhoulders, fides, belly, and thighs, are black, 
and on the back, hips, and loins, brown, 
variegated with black. 


| PORE, S. [Fr. 7, Gr.] A paſſage ar | 


aperture in the ſkin; any. narrow paſſage. The 


ſmall interſtices between the particles of mat- 


of the thigh ſurrounded with fat; perhaps ſo | ter which conſtitute bodies. 
called from its being as tender as the eye, and 


To PORE, V. N. [xy©-, Gr.] to look at 
with great intenſeneſs, . | : 
PO/REBLIND, Adj. [commonly written 


po UM, S. a gun made of apiece of purblind} near. ſighted; ſhort-fighted, _ 


pellets of hemp or brown paper, and played 
with by children. 2 | 

 PO/PINJAY, S. [ papegay, Belg. papagayo, 
Span.] a parrot, or wood pecker, A trifling 


POYPISH, Adj. belonging to the pope, or 
Popery- | 
POPLAR, S. [ peuplier, Fr. populus, Lat.] 
a tree, : 
PO/PPY, S. . Sax. papa ver, Lat.] 
a plant, with a reddiſh flower, which grows 
in the Helds among corn. 
PC/PULACE, Po- pULAcx, 8. [Fr.] 
the vulgar or loweſt rank of people. 
PO'PULAR, Adj. [ popuinire, Fr, prpula- 


plied to rank. Suited to the capacity of the 
common people. Beloved by the people, 
Studious of the favour of the people. : 
POi-ULA*RITY, S. the quality of being 
beloved by the people. G 
PO'PULARLY, Adv. in a popular man- 
ner, according to vulgar conception. 


To PO'PULATE, V. N. H epulvs, Lat.]| 


to breed or increate people. 


FOPULA'TION, S. the ſtate of aconn- | 


try, with reſpect to the number of its inha- 


POPULO'SITY, the quality of abound- 
ingin people, | > * 
PO'PULOUS, Adi. [prpubbſur, Lat.] a- 
bounding in people; well inhabited. 
PoOpULCUSNEsS, S. the quality of a- 


PORCELAIN, S. china or china ware; 
a a compoliticn of a middle nature between earth 


 PORINESS, S. the quality of abounding 
in pores... ' = 

PORIS'TICK methed, In mathematics, 
is that which determines when, by what 
means, and how many different ways a pro- 
blem may be ſolved. 5 
* S, Perc, Fr. porcus, Lat. ] ſwint's ”, 


PO'RKER, S. a fun grown hog. A pi 
PO'RKET, S. a young 8 | og 
PO'RKLING, S. a young pig. 
PORC'/SITY, S. [from porous] the quality 
of having pores. | 

PO ROUS, Adj. f[porenx Fr.] havi 
mall reren dcr the par 
ricies, 


PC/ROUSNESS, S. the quality of having 


PE; 

'POR'PHYRE, PORPHYRY,S. se- 
pt, Or.] a kind of marble of a brown or red 
2 frequently interſperſed with white 
pots. 

POR*POISE, POR'PUS, S. parc, poifſm, 
Fr.] the ſea hog. 5 
PORRA'CEQUS, Agj.! from porrum,Lat. ] 
greeniſh. 

PORRE*CTION, S. [ parretia, Lat. | the 
act of ſtretching forth. g T4 

. POR'RIDGE, S. [from por, polcac, Sax. 
porrum, Lat. a leek} broth or liquot made by 
<= water, with leeks and other 
herbs. | | 

POR RIXN GER, S. f from porridge] a veſ- 
ſel in which broth is eaten, Uſed 7217er. 
dreſs in Shakeſpear's time, from its reſembling 
a porringer; in the ſame manner as a trenc l er 
or trencLer-cap, is ſo called at Oxford, &c. 
from its reſembling a trencber. 

PORT, S. [Fr, Partus, Lat.] a harbour or 

Ale 


TORCE, 8. ᷑erele, Fr, Ferticts, Lat. 


| 


POR 


\afe ftation for ſhips. A gate, from port, Sax. | 


porte, Fr. porta, Lat. an aperture in a ſhip 
through which the guns are put out, Car- 
riage or behaviour, A kind of wine ſo called, 
trom Oporto. 


To PORT, v. A. [porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] 


eo carry in form. | 
PORTABLE, Adj. [portabitis, Lat.] that 


which may be carried; ſuch as may be en- 


4 


PO!RTABLENESS, S. the quality of be- 


ing portable. 

PC'RTAGE, S. [Fr.] the price of car- 
riage. A port-hole, | 

PO'RTAL, S. portal, Fr. portallu, Ital.] 
a gate. The arch under which a gate opens. 

PC!RT ANCE, S. [from perter, Fr.] mien; 

rt; demeanour. | Ke 

PORT*ATIVE, Adj. [Fr.] that may be 
carried from place to place. 

' PORTCU”LLIS, PORTCLU'SE, S. [por- 

recubbifſe, Fr. from porta clauſa, Lat. ] a ma- 
chine like a harrow, hung over the gate of a' 
city, to let down to keep an enemy out. 

To POR TCU*LLIS, V. A. to bar or ſhut 


— 6... 


"PORTED, Adj. [perter] borne in a cer-' 
tain regular or folemn manner. 

To PORTE'ND, V. A. [portendo, Lat.] 
to foreſhow or betoken. | 

PORTE/NSION, S. the act of fore- 
tokening. 

PORTE' NT, S. ſportentum, Lat.] an omen 
or prodigy, foreſhowing ſomething ill. 

PORT EN TOs, Adj. ¶pertentoſus, Lat.] 
betokening ſomething ill. h 

PORTER, S. ſporticr, Fr.] one that has 
the charge of a gate. One who carries bur- 
thens, from porteur, of perter, Fr. porto, Lat. 
to carry. A kind of liquor much uſed in Lon- 
don, ſa called, becauſe drank chiefly by por- 
ters, &c. | _ 

PO'RTERAGE, S. money paid or due to 
a porter for carrying. 3 

PO RTGLAVE, S. porter, and glavie, 
Fr. and Erſe] a ſword-bearer. 

POR'TICO, S. Ital. particus, Lat.] a 
covered walk, whoſe roof is ſupported by 

illars. | , 

, PO'RTION, S. [Fr. portio, Lat. ] a part; 
a part aſſigned a perſog. A dividend. A 
fortune given to a child, or paid at, before, 
or after marriage, | 

To PC'RTION, V. A. to divide among 
ſeveral. To endow with a fortune. 

PO'RTIONER, S. one that divides. 

PORTLAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, 


| which is of ereat ſtrength both by nature and 


art, being ſurrounded with inacceſſible rocks, 
except at the landing place, where there 1s-a 
ſtrong caſtle called Portland Caſtle, built by 
king Henry VIII. There is but one church 
in the iſland, and that ſtands ſo near the ſea, 


that it is often in danger from it. But this, 


{ 


5 


. 
peninſula is chiefly noted for the free ſtone 


particularly St. Paul's chureh was built there- 


POY V, Ad). of noble mien or air. 
Bulk OE e | 
geſs, as thoſe of the cinque ports. 


carried; 
PO'RTOBE, S. in fea language, applied 
to a ſhip which riſes with her yards ſtruck 


ture drawn from the life, 
To PORTRAIT, V. A. [pourtraire, Fr.] 
to draw from the life. Portracy is moſt proper. 


reſemblance drawn from the life, 
To PORTRA'Y, V. N. [pourtraire, Fr.] 
to paint, or adorn with pictures. 22 


PORTO BELLO, a town of Darien, on 
Terra Firma Proper, on the narroweſt part 
of the iſthmus, which joins North and South 
America, Here is a large commodious har- 


nated the Fine Harbour by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus. It has good anchorage and ſhelter 
for ſhipping z and, though its entrance is very 
wide, it is well defended by Iron Caſtle, 
which ftands on the N. point thereof. The 
S. fide is full of riffs and rocks, the middle 
of the channel has from nine or ten to fif- 
teen fathom water, and a good bottom On 


to the Eaſt of which begins the town, hav- 


St. Jercm, All theſe were demoliſhed in 
1739, by admiral] Vernon and commodore 
Brown, who. took this town and port with 
fix ſhips only. North-weft of Gloria caſtle is 
the anchoring-place for large ſhips ; but ſmall- 
er veſſels come further up; and x50 toiſes 
from St. Jerom's fort W. 1-4th N. is a ſand 
bank, on which is only a fathom and a half 
of water + | 0 

PC/RT ROYAL, a ſea- port town of A- 
merica, in the ifland of Jamaica. It was 
once one of the fineſt ſea-port towns in A- 
merica, abounding in riches and trade; but 
it is now but a ſmall place, and yet it con- 
fiſts of three handſome ſtreets, with ſeveral 


1c00 ſhips may ride therein, ſecure from every 


Spaniſh-town, and as much by water S. E. 
of Kingſton, Long. 300. 35. lat. 17. 30. 


PO RTSMOOTH, S. a mayor-town and 


ſez- 


Which is got here, and greatly employed in 
London for building the fineſt ſtructures, and 


with. Lon . 15. lat. 0. 30. 
POR PLINESS, 8. dignity of mien or air; 

L 
PORTMAN, S. an inhabitant or bur- 


PORTMA'NTEAU,S, ¶ Porremanteau, Fr.] 
a cheſt or kind of bag, in which cloaths are 


down to the deck. 1 
PORTRAIT, S. ſpourtrait, Fr.] a pic- 


PO'RTRAITURE, 8. [Fr.] a picture or 


JJ % ee WC GS Cds Secs endo os 


PORTO BELLO, or St. PHILIP'DE 


bour, from its extent and ſecurity denomi-. 


the S. fide of the harbour is Gloria caftle, 


ing beſore it a point of land which projects 
into the harbour. On this point ſtood fort 


croſs Janes, and a fine church. The har- | 
bour is one of the beſt in the world, and 


wind that can blow, It is fix miles E. of 


1 n * I 


creek, but n the retiring of the ſea, the 


with wet wor” docks, and vaſt magazines 


. counterſcarpe and double moat, with ravelines þ 


'PFOR | | 
ſea-port town of Hampſhire. | It is the key þ of pleaſure, as they are at Amſterdam⸗ Ec. 
of En 


gland on that fide, and a regular ſortifi 
cation, at the entrance of a creek of Portſc) 
iſland, which is about fourteen miles in cir- 
cnit, and rounded at high” tides by the ſez | 
water, of which falt is made here; alſe 
joined to the continent by a bridge, wher: 
was anciently a ſmall caſtle and town callec 
Port Perus or Portcheſter, at which Veſpa- 
han landed: it lay at the upper end of the | 
inhabitants followed it ; and this gave riſe 
to the building of the preſent town. Here 
is one of the principal chambers for building | 
and laying up the royal navy, being furniſhed f 
of naval and military ſtores, &c. It has a good 
in the ditch, double paliſadoes and works for 
covering the place where moſt acceflible, The 
town is ſtrong on the land fide, by the fortifi- þ 
cations round the docks and yards; beſides þ 
more ground has been lately purchaſed fo 


POS 


and is independant of the garriſon, Portf- 
nouth g ave title of ducheſs to King Charles 
Id 's ſayonrite miſtreſs Louiſa de Querovaill:, 
lt lies twenty miles S. of Wincheſter, and 
ſeventy- two S. W. of London. Lat. 50 deg. 
ind 48 min. N. long. 1 deg. 6 min. W. 
PORTUGAL, the Roman Lu- tania, a 
leingdom in Europe, Rich is bonnded north- 
wards by Galicia, in Spain, and divided from 
it by the river Minho next the ſea, and by 
'ome ſmall rivers and hills further in- 
land towards the E. The W. and S. f:dss 
are waſhed by the Atlan ic ocean, including 
the little kingdom of Algarve on the S. Aru 
on the W. the river Gnadiana parts the laſt- 
mentioned kingdom from ndaluſia; When 
drawing a line northwards, Portugal confines 
on Andaluſia, Spaniſh Eſtramadura, and Le- 
on. Its whole extent from N. to S. is about 
300 miles, that ie, from lat. 37 to 42 deg. 
N. and 119 in breadth from E. to W. name- 
ly, about the middle; which is from long. 


additional works. The leaft number of men I to g deg. W. and where narroweſt next Al- 
continually employed in the yard is 10; I garre, about 60. This kingdom of Portu- 


which number is greatly increaſe d in time ot 


gal has ſtood now above co years, in a fac- 


war. In ſhort, the docks and yards are a] ceſſion of 24 princes; the firſt of which, 


kind of marine corporation within them- | Alphonſo, began bis -reiga 1740. Its mo- 


ſelves. The fite of Portſmouth is low, and | narchs are abſolute at home, and own no fat- 
fo full of water and ditches as to be seckoned | perior abroad: in both their power is deſpo- 
agueiſh, The ſtreets are not over clean, and tic, and their will the only law, The Por- 


| conſequently the effluvia not very ſavoury; | tugueſe dominions abroad were formerly very 
| but the continual reſort of ſeamen, ſoldiers, f extenfive and rich, but they have been very 


Sc. render it always full of people. The much curtailed by the Duteh. They fili, 
inns and taverns are perpetually crowded ; but þ however, poſſeſs in America the vaſt provinces 
the landlords bills are not the moſt moderate. of Brafil, being fo in I-ng:h along the fea, 
The place is in want of freth water; and f though extremely narrow towards the inland. 
though ſituated in a plentiful eountry, yet | The produce and profits of it are reckoned 


the great conſumption makes all ſorts of pro- 


very confiderable in fagar, tobacco, ginger, 
viſions dear; as are alſo lodgings and fuel. | cotton, indigo, kides, and dy=rs-weod, &c. 
Here is a garriſon and deputy-governor. The | They have alſo the Azores or Tercera iſlande, 


town ſends two members to parliament. The [and that of Madeira W. of Portugal: in A- 
church is large and fair. From the watch- | frica the Cape Vert iflands, the fort of Mar- 
houſe on the top of the ſteeple is a fine proſ- H zageo, on the coaſts of Barbery ; Mina and 
pect of the harbour, as well as of Spithead, | Arquin on thofe of Guiney, with feveral 
where ſhips ride before they eome in, lying more on the cozfts of Congo and Angola; 
between Portſmouth and the Ile of Wight. Mozambique on thoſe of Zangnebar: and in 
Here is a fine new quay for laying up cannon. | Aſia, Goa, Diu, Daman and Chaul, on thoſe 


A thouſand ſail of ſhips may ride ſafe in the | of Tonquebar; and on the coaft of CHina 


harbour, the mouth of which, not ſo broad pthe town of Macao; but this laſt, though 
as the Thames at Weſtminſter, is fecured on | mofily inhabited by Portugueſe, is entire 
Goſport fide by four forts, and a platform of | ſ{ubje& to the Chineſe. 


above twenty great guns level with the wa- | 
ter, and on the other fide by Southſea caſtle. 


POR, A j. ¶ from ere] full of pares. 
Fo POSE, V. A. to perplex or confound 


The markets here are on Tueſday, Thurſ- | with a difficulty. 


day, and Saturday, with a fair on July 10, 


PO SER, S. one that yuzzles with Gf 


for ſhoemakers, hatters, milliners, mercers, | culties. 


eutlers, cabinet-makers, linen and woollen- 
drapers, filverſmiths, apparel ready made, 


PO'SITED, Adi. [pofitus, Lat.] placed. 
POSITION, S. Fr. po, Lat.] the 


and bed - furniture, &c. On the adjoining | ſtate of being placed. Situation. A pri 


heath a ſuburb has been built, which for laid down. In grammar, the fate of being 


number of inhabitants and beauty of the | placed before two conſonants cr a double con- 


houſes, is like to outſtrip the town itſelf : 
here theſ ailors are entertained by the ladies 


ſonant. - | 
POSI TIONAL, Adi. reſpeRing poſitian. 
8 | POSITIVE, 


caps IP rang I 209A Roe 9 OE 152 _ ode 
* 9 ** ** Bier 


POS 
PO'SITIVE, Adj; [ tf, Fr. poſitivus, | 


Lat.] capable of being affirmed. Real; ab- 


folute. Stubborn in opinion: Settled by ar- 


8 _ by intment. Certain, | 
IVELY, Adv. abſolutely; cer- | 


Hig 
PO STTIV ENESS, S. actualgeſs. Confi- 
dence in opinion. 

POSITFVITY, S. confidence; ſtubborn- 
nels in opinion. « Courage and Petivity.” 


Watts, A low 7 
PO'SITURE, [pofitura, Lat.] the 


manner in which a wo 15 placed. 


PO'SNET, S. from baſfiner, Fr.] a little 
baſon or porringer. 

POYSSE, S. _ ] an armed on 3 from 
Poſſe comitatus, Lat, the power o 


a maſter,” Jo ſeize. 

POSSF'SSION, S. the ſtate of having in 
one's hands or power. The thing enjoyed by, 
2 perſon. 


POSSES'SIVE, Adj. having poſſeflion. 


Plurally, in grammar, Adjectives, which 
'Fgnify the poticflion of, or inheritance in 
tome thing. 

POSSE/SSOR, S. [poſſeſſeur, Fr. WA 
Lat.] an owner, or r proprietor ; one that has 
any thing in his hands, 

PO'SSET, S. {pojca, Lat.] milk curdled 
with treacle, wine, or any acid. | 

To PO'SSET, V. A. to turn or curdte 
milk with wine, treacle, or acids. 


POSSIBVLITY.S.' pe/ſibizite, Fr. Ithe qua- 


Fry of being to be done by the exertion of 


F POSSIBLE, 4 Adi. r r. Peſſibilis, Lat.] ha- 
ving the power to be done. Not inconſiſtent 
with the nature of things. 

PO'SSIBLY, Adv. to be done by any power 
exiſting ; perhaps. | 

POST, S. fp:fe, Fr.] a hafty meſſenger : 4 
one employed i in carrying letters. A quick 
and expeditious manner of travelling, A ſitua- 
tion, or ſeat. A military ſtation. Place or 
effice, A piece of timber ſet up erect. 

To POST, V. N. {pefter, Fr.] to travel 
v ith ſpeed. Adtively, to fix on a poſt in diſ- 
grace. To place or fix. In commerce, to enter 
the articles on their proper ſides in a ledger. 

 PO'STAGE, S. money paid for the car- 
riage of letters, or any thing conveyed by a 

oft, 

g PO'ST-BOY, S. one that -earries letters, 

To PO'STDATE, V. A. [pof, Lat. aſter, 


2nd date] to date later or alter the real 


POSTDILU'VIAN, Adi. [pf and dila- 


rium, Lat.] after the flood. 


PO'STER, S. a courier; or one ſent in 


POSTERIOR, Adj. [pofierieur, Fr. K. 
Jon Lat.] happening or ve aſter; 


— 


a ſhire. 
To POSSE'SS, V. A. [peſſefſns, Lat] to 
enjoy. To have in one's power; to enjoy as | 


| SF + 
\ fowing. Backwatds, In the plural uſed for 
the hinder parts, 
POS TERIO/RITY, S, [poſterivrite, Fr.} 
the ſtate of being after in the order of time. 
POSTERITY, S. fpefterite, Fr, Pofteri- 


tar, Lat.] thoſe that ate born or live after, | 


Deſcendants. 
PO'STERN, 8. ſpoſterne, Fr. erne, 
Belg.] a ſmall or narrow gate or door. 1 
POSTEX'*ISTENCE, S. future exiſte nee. 
'POSTHA'STE, S. hurry, or the haſte of 
a poftbo 


Y. , 
PO/ST-HOUSE, S. an office where tetters 


are taken in. 

POST Hb Mous, , Adj. done, or publiſhed 
after one's death, 

ö Adj. [pofticus, Lat.] back- 
wa 

PÞO'STIL, S. [peſtille, F r. Poſlilla, Lat.] 

; marginal notes. 

To PO'STIE, V. A. [from the noun] to 
gloſs; to illustrate with marginal notes. 

POSTVLLER, 8. ook peſtil] one who 
glofles or illuſtrates wit marginal notes. 

POSTILLION, 8. [pefilien, Fr.] one 
who rides on the firſt pair of fix horſes be- 
{ longing to à coach, in order to guide them, 

POST LYMINOUS, Adj. | pefliminium, 
Lat.] done or contrived afterwards. 

' POSTMA/STER-GENERAL, S. he who 
preſides over the poſts or letter-carriers. 

POSTMERVDIAN,: Adj. (Poems; 
Lat.] being in the afternoon; 

PO'ST-OFFICE, S. [yo, and office] of. 
fice where letters are delivered to the poſt; a 
poſt-houſe. | 


To POSTPONE, v. A. [pofpone, Lat. 1 


to put off or delay. 


bOSTRIDUHAN, Adj, 1 done the 


next day after. 


- POSTSCRIPT, 8. los, and ſeriptum, 


letter. 
To PO'STULATE, v. A. [poſtilatus, 
Lat. ] to beg or aſſume as true, without proof, 
PO'STULATE, S. [poſtularam, Lat.] 4 
poſition aſſumed without proof. 


PO'STULATION, S. the ef alluning 8 


as true, without proof. 

POSTULA'T ORY, Adj, aſſuming with- 
out proof. 

PO'STURE, S. [Fr.] place, or ſitnation. 
The manner in which the parts of the hu- 
man body are placed. Figuratively, \Rtate or 
diſpoſition. 


POSTULA'TUM, S. # poſition adumed 


without proof, 

PO'STUREMASTER, S. one who ſur- 
priſes by uncommon attitudes. or contortions 
of his body. 

PO/SY, S. [contraed from pocſy] the 
motto of a ring, A bunch of flowers. 

POT, S. [Fr. and Belg, potte, III. patto, 


os a veſſel in which meat is boiled. A 
ve 


Lat.] a part added to, or written after the 


drinking bout. 


CE O, S. [potados, Span. ] an eſculent 
" POTBELLIED, Adj. havinga belly ſwell- 


ing out like a pot 
DO OTBELLY, : 8. 


3 *. pOT CH, V. 
; From got, Fr. to poach; to boil lightly. 


ENCY, 8. 


effidacys ſtrength. 
PO'TENT, Adj. 


ſcrong. Having great authority. 

| PETINTATHS. [potentat, Fr. Ja prince, 
vr one enjoying ſovereign power. 

= 2 Adj. [potenciel, Fr. poten- e. 

Lat.] exiſting o 1 in ans, not in 


act. 'Efficaninns, 
plicd to that 
lity of doing a thing. 


POTENTIA'LITY, PO TEN'TEAL- 
NESS, S. poſſibility. 
P POTE'NTI MAG Adv. in power or ht 


bility, oppoſed to 


efficacy, oppoſed to aQtualneſs, . _ 
PO'TENTLY, Adv. powerfully. 
[corrupted from * 
a gun which makes a fmall ſmart noiſe. 
' -  POT-HA'NGER,S. a hook or branch on 
which a pot is hung 


PO'TGUN, S. 


POT HECARY, 


InEar. 
PO THER, S. a Salle, tumule, or hurry. | 
To PO'THER,. V. A. to make a buſtling 

and ineffectual attempft. 

PO/THERB, S. an herb fit for the pot. 
PO*THOOK, S. hooks to faſten pots or 
kettles. Alſo ill formed, or ferawling letters 


or characters. 


PO'TION, 8. Fr. petis, Lat.] 2 draught 


of phyſic. 


' PO*TSHERD, s. a fragment : of 2 broken 


Pot. 
POT TAGE, 8. 


any thing boiled for food. 
PO'TTER, S. [potier, Fr.] a maker of 
_.carthen ware 
POTTER 5-ORE, S. an ore very adh 
vitrefied, and ufed by erg e. theis 


veſſels. 
po 


G, S. driftking 
. © POiTTLE, S. [from bette] a baue meas 


„ 0 T 
vellel, Xe. to hold drink, or - infuſe tea in; 
A veſſel to make uxine in, 196) wa to pue, im- 
plies to be deſtroyed or devou 

To POT, V. A. to preſerve in pots 3 to 
| Incloſe in pots. 
_ PO\'TABLE, Adj. [Fr. potabilis, Lat.] fit 

for drinking.” Such as may be drank. 

* +PO!TAGER, S. {from pottage] a veſſel to 
cat pottage in. A | 
01780. Wen pickle, 
 PQ'TASH, S. [potafſe, Fr.] an impure, 
fixed, alcaline ſak, made by burning vegetables. 
| POTATTION, 8. [ Potatio, Lat.] draught, 


a ſwelling belly. TE 
A. to thruſt; to puſh, 


[pecentia, Lat.] power; 
[potens, Lat.] powerful 


grammar, ap- 
ich denotes the poſſibi- 


actually or n 


over the fire. 


S. 4 corruption of Aro- 


[porage, Fr]. broth, ot 


| 


row 


excefſive dri 
POUCH, 8. Fr.] a ſmall bag or 


pocket, Figuratively the belly. 
To POUCH, V. A. to put in the pocket, 


' PO'VERTY,,. S. want of money or neceſ- 
faries. Meanneſs, or want of ornament, ap- 
I plied to ſtile. 1 

POU”'LDAVIS, S. a kind of ſail-cloth, 
Ains. 
POULT, 8. [poule, Fr.] a young chicken 


or turkey 
POU'LTICE, POU'LTIVE, S, a foft me- 


mation. Poultives allay pains.” Temple. 
 POU'LFTRY,S. Ys; Fr, pullnies, Lat.] 


ſdomeſtic fowhs. 


POUNCE, S. | „ Ital.] the claw or 
ſandarach, uſed to N oe from ſinlo- 
ing. 

To pouxcx, V. A. e, Ital.] to 


| pierce or make holes. To pour or ſprinkle 


youu n holes. To feize with the talons. 
CED, Ag. furniſhed with claus or 


a weight confiſting of twelve ounces in Troy, 


a peſtle. To ſhut up or confine ſtrayed cattle. 
Ml POU'NDAGE, S. a certain ſum deducted 


| from every pound ſterling. A payment or tax 


— according.to the weight of the c. 


1 hence a ten 
To POUR, V. A. to let que out of a 


give vent to. Neuterl, to flow in fireams. 
To ruſh tumultuouſſy. 
| POU'RER, S. one that 


ſalt. Neuterly, to come or: attack loin widtent 
and tumultuous manner, u uſed with ,. 
FO/WDER- HORN, S. [peevder, and born} 


fr . four 99 8 . 


= 


2 horn cafe in * * * 
"Qq WDER- 


1 POT-Y ALIANT, 46. made daring y 


To ſwallow; To pout, or hang down the lip. 


OUT ER ER, S. one ho fell — : 
dicine, applied to aſſe age a ſwelling or inflame- , 


talons of a bird of prey. The powder of gum ' 


POUND, S. [pond pron, Sax, pence, Lat} 


and fixteen ounces in A voirdupoife wei t.A 
ſum confilting of twenty ſhillings —— 5 
An incloſure or priſon in which frayed beaſts 


{ are confined. 


- TePOUND, v. A. to beat to pieces with - 


"oven, s. 1 
of a very large pear. Any perſon or other 
thang eee from.» cortaits aumbet' 67 - 


veſſel into ſome-other place, To let out or 


pours. | 
.POUT, S. « Lind of 48, acod 86. A 


To POUT, v « N, [bouter, Fr] to look 
ln or expe done — 
70 b 1. e Fe d. | 
r. or u 
thing beat into Gunppwder. 
Sing beatings aſe for the er e ur | 
To POW DIR, V. A u redure to duſt or 
pound ſmall. T's the hair with 
white or grey duſt. To falt or ſprinkle with 


p nx then Woe» 


rr 


_— 
A Ar WOT ID Hoo oO 


e 


army or military torce, 


force or produce an effect. 


p R A 


der are ground and mingled. -: 


POW'DER-ROOM, S. that part of a hip]: 


in which the gunpawder i is kept, 
- POW'DERING-TUB, S. a tub In which 


meat is ſalted. A place in which a perſon is 
og for any venereal taint, _ | 
'WDERY, Adj. [pondreux, Fr, ] duſty; | of Germany. Its capital of the ſame name, 


and indeed of the whole kingdom, as well ag 
POWER, S, [pouwvir, Fr.] command; 


friable. 


Influence, or dominion. Ability; force. 
Strength. The moving force of an enęine. 
Natural ſtrength. A faculty of the mind. 
Government, of the right of governing. A 
ſovereign, or one inveſted with command or 
dominion, A divine or ſpiritual being, An 


POW'ERFUL, Adj. inveſted with com- 
mand or authority, Efficacious forcible, 
POW*ERFULLY, Adv. ina forcible, ef- 
Hcaciops, or mighty manner. 
POWERFULNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing poſſeſſed with force, efficacy, or might. 
POW*ERLESS, Adj. weak on Ro ta 


POX, S. the venereal diſeaſe. 

' PRACTICABLE, Adj. [Fr. en of 
being praQtiſed, performed, or aſſailed. 

PRA*CTICABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


- a5 may be performed. 


PRA'CTICAL, Adj. Tpraffique, Fr, ou: 
ticus, Lat.] relating to action, oppoſed to to ſpe- 
culative. 

PRA'CTICALLY,' Adv. in a manner re- 


ating to action; by practice. 


PRACTICALNESS, S. the quality of 


being the ſubject of action. 


PRACTICE, S. [Sv Gr.] the ha- 


bit of doing any thing. Uſe or cuſtom. Dex- 


terity acquired by frequent action. Actual 


performance, or action diſtinguiſhed from ſpe- 
cul tion. The exerciſe of any profeſſion, eſ- 


pecially that of medicine. 
PRA'CTICK, Adj. [pT ,, Or. 


relating to aQtion; not merely theoretical, 


Sly; artful. 

To PRACTISE, v. A. [pratiqner, Feel 
zt ſhou!d be rematked that the ſubſtantive is 
ſpelt e a c, as praZfice, and the verb with | 
an ſ, as acriſe] to do frequently. To re- 
duce to con, oppoſed to profeſs. To uſe or 
repeat in order to acquire habit or dexterity. 
Neuterly, to tranſact or negociate Win 
To exerciſe any profeſſion. 

| PRA*CTISER, S. one that does any thing 


f frequently or habitually, 


PRACTITIONER,'S, one 8 inthe 


actual exerciſe of any It. One that ules ticks 
by ſtrati 


agems. 
© PRAECO'GNITA, 8. [Let, ] things all 


| ag be 3 — in order to wogen Jome- 


(this e. 


® 3 


PO/WDER-MILL, S. I Poroder, and will]. 
the mill in which the ingredients for gun- 


PR A 


impertinently buſy; perſorming or doing 


{ without either being aſked or welcome. | 
| . PRAGMA'TICALNESS, S, [from prag- 
watical| the quality of intermeddling without 


right or call. 
PRAGUE, S. one of the nine circles in 


| the eaſtern diviſion of Bohemia, and empire 


the ancient ſeats of the kings of Bohemia ; 

in Latin Praga, the ancient Morobundum, Ru- 
bienum, and Cuſurgis. It lies in a pleaſant and 
fruitſul country, amidſt gardens and fine fields, 


and on the Muldaw, which river divides it 
into two parts. This is one of the largeſt 


cities in Europe, being about twelve miles in 


circuit, and next to London, Paris, and Con- 
ſtantinople, the moſt populous. It has 100 
chutches, befides nine Jewiſh ſynagogues, 
and a famons univerſity, which ſtands in the 
old town, and was founded in 1458, by the 
emperor Charles IV. being the only one in 
Bohemia, with 14cg ſtudents commonly now 


in it. But when the celebrated John Huſs 


was rector here in 1409, it is alledged to 
have had no Jeſs than 44,000. And after- 
wards, when the emperor Charles V. would 
have retrenched the privileges of the ſtudents, 
24,000 of them are ſaid to have left it in one 
week, and 16,000 more ſoon after. Here are ſe- 
veral monaſteries and colleges, of which there 
is a very magnificent one belonging to the je- 


and in and about it there is no leſs than 2000 
of that order. Prague bas been often taken 
and plundered, the deſie gers bombs having 
alſo greatly damaged its ſtructures. The laſt 
time but once this happened, namely, in 
1744, the king of Pruffia had gl g1moft battered 
down the town in fix days open Malin: af- 
ter which. the place ſurrendered to him. But 


pores for a ſhort time before it, he was o- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege, a conſiderable ro- 


Jace, 
- PRAISE, S. [prijs, Belg. preiſz, Teut.] 


an acknowledgment made of the excellency 


for commendation, 
To PRAISE, V. A. to nnd celebrity, 
or diſplay the excellencies or merit of any per- 
ſon or thing, To attribute honour mo _ 
leney in worſhip, 
PRAlis ER, S. one that applauds or com- 
mens, 


Sd: mans onour, or praiſe, 


Ned ng S, A n boat. 2 


To 


* 
i 


[fragwatiqne, Fr. Type, Gr.) meddling 


ſurrounded with palaces and pleaſure- houſes, | 


ſuits near the bridge, from the belfry of 
whoſe church is the beſt proſpect of the city, 


in his attempt upon it in 1758, after fitting 


—— having been thrown into he: 


or perfection of any perſon or action. Fame. 
A tribute of gratitude, A ground or leaſon 


-PRAISEWO'RTHY, ;Adj. .deſervingcom+ | 


| * "FRS 
To PRANCE, v. N.:fpronken;. Belg.] to 
fpring and bound in high mettle. To ride in 
an oftentatious manner. To move in a ſhowy 
manner. | * . «1 
To PRANK, v. A. [pronken,; Belg.] to 


| dreſs out oftentatiouſly, or in a ſhowy man- 


Ner, 3 ä 
PRANK, 8. a mad action or ſrolic. 6 
To PRATE, V. N. ſpraten, Belg.] to 
talk much and to little purpoſe. _ | 
PRATE, S. exceſſive talking to little 
ofe, | 


PRATINGLY, s. with tittle tattle; 


. with loqua ity. | 


PRA'TTIQUE, S. [Fr. pratrica, Ital.] a 


licence for a maſter of a ſhip to traffick in the 


ports of Italy upon a certificate, that the 
place from whence he came, is not annoyed 
with any infectious diſeaſe. . , ; 

To PRA'TTLE, V. N. to talk much on 
trifling ſubjects. 1 
PRATTLE, S. the act of ſpeaking much 
on trifling ſubjects to little purpoſe. - 
_ PRA'VITY, S. ſprewitas, Lat.] a ſtate 
wherein a thing has loft its perfection. | 

PRAWN, S. a fiſh reſembling a ſhrimp, 
but ſomewhat larger and of a different co- 
lour. | | 

To PRAY, V. N. fprier, Fr. pregare, 
Ital. precari, Lat. ] to aſk the deity for ſome- 
thing wanted. To entreat in a ſubmiſſive and 
. earneſt manner, I pray, or beg, is ſometimes 
uſed elliptically for I pray you, in a lightly 
ceremonious manner of introducing a. queſ- 
tion, Actively, to aſk as a ſupplicant, or en- 


treat in a ceremonious manner. 


. PRA'YER, S. [priere, Fr.] a petition or 

requeſt made to heaven. An entreaty, or ſub- 
miſſive and earneſt requeſt, 0 

Te PREACH, V. N. er Aber, Fr. pre- 

. died, Lat.] to- pronounce a diſcourſe on ſome 


ſacred ſubject. To deliver in a ſacred ſpeech. 


. To inculcate with earnaſtneſs and ſolemnity. 
PRE*ACHER, S. [ preſcbeur, Fr.] one 
who diſcourſes publickly on religious ſub- 
Jects; one who inculcates any thing with 


_ earneſtneis or vehemence. 


PRE'ACHMENT, S. adifcourſe affected- 


ly grave or devout. 
PREA'MBLE,S.[preambul:, Fr.] ſomething 
done by way of introduction. An oreriure 
on the drum. z 
PRE-APPREHE'NSION, S. an opinion 
formed before examination. 
PREBEND, S. [prebende, Fr. prebenda 
Ital. originally an allowance given to canons 
a a ſtipend or allowance granted in the cathe- 
dral churches. A perſon who has a prebend 
or ſtipend in a cathedral. 
PRE'BENDARY, S. ode who has a ſtipend 
in a cathedral, "is | 
. PRECARIOUS, Adj, [precarius, Lat. 


aire, Fr. | uncertain. ; 


{ choir. 


P RE 
being uncertain, becauſe dependiog on tlas 


will of another, 


PRECAUTION, 8. [precaution, Fr.] a 


| meaſyre or hint given to prevent ſomething. 


To PRECAU'TION, V. A.«\pracautioner, 
Fri to give warning beforehand, _ 
ECEDA'NEOUS, Adj. [prexcedaneus, = 
Lat.] previous; beforehand. _ | 
To PRECE'DE, V. A. [precedo, Lat. 
2 Fr.] to 80 before in order of time 
or place. 
ECEDENCE, PRECEDENCY, 8. 
Tprecedens, Lat.] the act or ſtate of going 
before in order of time, place, or dignity. 
uperiority,.. | 
PRECEDENT, Adj. Fr. præcedem, Lat.] 
former ; going before, 3 
PRE'CEDENT, S. [the adjective for diſ- 
tinction is accented on the ſegond, and the 
ſubſtantive on the firſt ſyllable] any thing that 


is an example or rule for future times. 


thing of the fame kind done before. __ : 
PRECE'NTOR, S. [ pracentor, Lat. pre- 
centeww, Fr.] one that firſt or leads a 
PRE CEPT, S. [ precepte, Fr. praceptum, 
Lat.] a rule given 1 * A direction 
or command. 
PRECEPTIAL, Adj. conſiſting of pre- 
cepts. N : a 
 PRECE/PTIVE, Adj. [praceptivns, Lat. ] 
containing or giving rules or commands. 
PRECE'PTOR, S. 1228 Fr.] one 
that inſtructs, and has the care of youth. _ 
PRECE'SSIJON, S. [praceſſus, Lat.] whe 
act or ſtate of going before. 
PRECINCT, S. [precixfus, Lat.] an 
outward limit, or boundary. A ward. 
PRECIO'SITY, PRECIQUSNESS, 5. 
value; any thing of high price. | 
PRECIOUS, Adj. [ previews, Fr. pretiofus, > 
Lat.] valuable; of great worth, Caftly, or 
of great price. ; ; 
PRE'CIPICE, S. [precipitium, Lat. from 
praceps, Lat.] a headlong ſteep z a fteep place 
from which a perſon cannot deſcend without 
falling down headlong. 8 
PREC!ZPITANCE, PRECTPITANCY, 
S. rach, haſte, or hurry. 
PRECTPTTAN T, Adi. { precipirans,Lat.} . 
falling or ruſhiag head!ong : rafhly hurxied. 
Too haſty. 3 5 
| TePRECIPITATE, V. A. [precipitatus, 
Lat. precipiter, F 4 to throw down headlong. 
To haſtea unexpectedly, raſhly, or blindly. 


— 


I PRECIPITATE, Adi. fatling as from a 


ſteep place; headlong; rachly burned. Haſty; 
violent. | x | 

| PRECIPITATE, S. a corrolive medicine, 
made by precipitating . 

| PRECIPITA'TION, S. | Fr.] the act of 

throwing down headlong or from a precipice. 
A violent motion downwards. A raſh tumul- 


PRECA'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of | tucus and blind hafte or hurry. In 2 


- 


3 | 


xz 


„ 
ce aſt of mukiny a thing ſubſide as' a' ſell 


ment. 


* - 


? 


hea 

PRECT'SE, Adi. [precifus, Latin] exat; 
ſtrict ; nice; havin ſtriet and determirate 
Hennen. . finical. 

PRECISELY, Av; [from preci reciſe] ex- 
aBtly ; ; nicely ; 8 With ſuperſti⸗ 
tious ſormality; with too much ſcrupuloſity. 

PRECI'SENESS, s. the quality of being 
too nice or exact. 

PRECI'SIAN, S. one who limits or re- 
trains. One nice or exact to exceſs. 
PRECISION, 8. IF.] an erg limi- 
tation. 

PRECT'SIVE. Adj. . 129 exact - 
Tei ſo as to cut off all occafiens for 
diſpute 
| To PRECLUDE, V. A. [prectids, Lat.] 


to ſhut out, exchide, or hinder beforehand. ' 


PRECO'CIOUS, Adj. ¶ prœcocis, Lat. pro- 
eoce, Fr.] ripe before the time. 
PRECO'CITY, S. [from frecocious] ripe- 
neſs before the time. 
To PRECO'GITATE, v. A. "pr ecogito, 
5 Lat. to conſider or home be and, 
5 PRTCONT TIN, 8. [precognitio, Lat.] 
forcknowledge. 
PRECONCETT, S. 2 and eonceitq 
an opinion previouſly 
To PRECONCEIVE, *. A. [procence- 
voir, Fr. fre, and concipio, Lat.] to form an 
opinion before due examination. 
PRECONCEPTION, S. an opinion form. 
ed before examination. 


PRECONTRACT, S. [formerly accented | 


n the laft ſyllable} a contract made before 
another. 

To PRECONTRACT, v. A. to contract 
or bargain beforehand, 
PRECU RSE, S. precurſus, Lat.] the 
act or ſtate of forerunniag. x 

PRECURSOR, S. [preccurſer, Lat, præ- 
curſeur, Fr.] one who goes before another. 
An harbinger. 
ne Adj. [preda, Lat.] li- 


vin 
Sab DAL, Adj. robbing z plundering. 


PREDATORY, Adj. [predatorius, Lat 418 


lundering ; hungry 3 ravenous ; preying. 
PREDECE'SSOR, S. [predeceſſear, Fr.] 
one that enjoys any place, or was in any ſtate 
before another. See ANCESTOR. 
PR DES TINA RIAN, S. one that holds 
the doctrine of predeffination. 5 
To PREDE!STINATE, V. A. [ęræ, and 
deſtinatus, Lat. predęſtiner, Fr.] to doom or 
point by an irreverſible decres. 


PREDESTINA'TION, S. Fr. Ithe act or | 


doctrine ot appointing to any ſtate by an irre- 
Verſible and unconditional decree. | 
VREDES' IINA”TOR, S. one th. t holds 


| 


| logic, a general quality w 


| 


. 
1 


1 . 


\ 


CITY 


ſtination, of prevalenc e 
— gia . | 


PRECI'PITOUS, Adj, [preciitis; Le.] 
keadlong 3 ſteep, Haſty ; ſudden, Raſh 3 


To PREDE'STINE, v. A. [pres and def- 
tine] to decree beforehand. 

PREDETERMINATION, 8. [Fr.] the 
abr of determining beforehand. 


To PREDETERMINE, v. A. Here, and 


| derernire} to doom or confine by previous de- 


cree. 


- PREDIAL, Adj. lun, Lat. In be, 


eonfiſting of farms. 
PRE Dic ABL E, Adj. [Fr. pravdicebilis, 

Lat.] ſueh as may be affirmed of any thing, 
PRE'DICABLE, 8. 


any thing. 


natures, A claſs or kind: 


that affirms any thing. 


To PREDICATE, V. A. [procdicats, | 


Lat.] to affirm any thing of another thing. 
PRE'DICATE,S. 
which is affirmed or denied of the ſubject. 


PREDICA“TION, 8. \ Fun ante, Lat. 1 8 


the act of affirming. 


To PRE DI OT, v. A. [ procdifiu, Lat.] 


to tell or ſhow beforehand $ 


2 declaration of ſomething future, 
PREDIGE'STION, S. digeſtion perform- 
cd tos ſoon. 
To PREDISPO'SE, v. A. to adopt before- 
hand to any partieular purpoſe. 


PREDIS POSITION, S. the act ar Gita 88 


of adapting before to any purpoſe. 

PREDO'MINANCE, PREDOMINANK- 
CY, S. ¶ race, and dominiam, Lat.] preva- 
kence. Superior influence, 


lent, ar baving a ſuperior influence. 

To PREDO'MINATE, V. A. [ pracdemi- 
natus, Lat.] to prevail: to have a ' ſoperior 
influence: to be aſcendant., ' 


To PRE-EELECT, v. A. to chooſe before - 


hand. 
ſtate of excellence: Priority of place, power, 


| or influence. | 
PRE“ -EMINENT, Adj. rr. ] having en- 
| celtence ſuperior to others, 


PRE'-EMPTION,S. [ pr æemptio, Lat.] the 
right of purchaſing before others. 


To PRE'-ENGAGE, v. A. to engage. 
before. 
| PRE-ENGA'GEMENT, S. x prior or 


precedent obligation, 


To PREEN, V. A. [7 MY nen, Belg. to dreſe] 


to trim the nes Te. 


To PRE-ESTA/BLISH, V. A. toeftabliſh : 


or ſettle beforehand. 


PRE-ESTA'BLISHMENT, 8. ſettlement 
PRE 


n 


Predicabile, Lat.] in 
ich may be affirmed 


PREDICAMENT, S. a claſs of order of 
teings or ſubjeRs ranged. according to their | 


PRE/DICANT,; S, U pracdicans, Lat.] one 


[ — Lat. Jthat | 


PREDICTION, 8. [Fr. proediftio, 12. 


PRTDO MIN ANT, Adj. *[Fr.] preva- 


PRE':EMINENCE, 8. [Fr.] a. ſuperior 


— . 
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FPREHFATORV, 


Than another; uſed with above, 


Te RE EXIST, v. N. to exift before. | 
PRE-EXVSTENCE, S. the ſtate of exiſt- 


ing before its union with the body, applied to 


the foul., 


©» PRE-EXVSTENT, Adj, rr pre-exiftens, 
Lat. J exiſtin 3 


ſomething uſed | i 
tory, A diſcourſe prefixed to a book, | 
To PRE/FACE, V. N. fprogfari, Lat.] to 
ſay ſomething by way of introduction. To 
introduce by ng > or,, 
Ij. ſerving; to intro- 
duce. "Yu WT 4 5 55 : 
PRETEC T, S. -f prefeFus, Lat. ] a gover- 
nor or commander. * r 
To PREFER, V. A. [preferer, Fr. pras- 
fero, Lat.] to regard, „or value more 
dor to, 
before the thing leſs eſteemed. To exalt or 


 -aiſe in dignity. In law, to exhidit a bill or 


ascuſation. 


PREFERABLE, Adj. [Fr.] to be choſen, 


1 or valued more 
elſe. : 8 Be»; L 
PRE'FERABLY, Adv. in preferepce; in 
3 a manner a6 t beben ou ihing to ano- 
ther. 8 on 


thas ſomething 


 - PREFERENCE,.S. [Fr.] the att of ef. 


teeming more, or chogfing before another; 
uſed with to, before, ver, or above, before 
the thing diſregarded, _ e 

PREFERMENT, 8. advancement to a 
higher poſt or ſtation. A place of honour or 


profit. The act of eſteeming or chooſing one 


thing rather than another. 


To PREFVGURATE, v. A. {prae, and 


 feuratus, Lat.] to ſhow by ſome precedent, | 


figure or repreſentation. . | 
PREFIGURAYTION, S. an antecedent 
repreſentation. - | | AER 
To PREFV/GURE, V. A. to ſhow by ſome 
figure or token before. 
To PREFUNE, V. A. [ pragfnio, Lat.] 
to limit beforehand. 25 
To PREF IX, V. A. 
appoint beforehand, To ſettle. To fix, place, 
or ſet before another thing. a 
PRE FIX, S. [praefixum, Lat.] Some par- 
ticle put before a word, to vary its ſigniſi- 


cation. | 
' PREFVXION, S. prefixion, Fr. from pre- 
| fx] the act of prefixing.- 


. 
To PREFO'RM, V. A. [pras, and form] 
to form beforehand, Ents 


- PREFULGED, Adj. [proefulgidus, Lat. ] 


. 


vesy bright. 22:08 | 
PREGNANCY, S. [ pregnans, Lat.] the 


| Nate of being with child: truitfulneſs of in- 


vention, applied to the mind. 

PREGNANT, Adj. [Fr. praegnam, Lat.] 
terming; breeding; big with young. Fruit- 
ful or cauſing fertility. Full of conſequences. 


7 


as. preparatory, or introduc- | 


proefixus, Lar.] to 


es „„ 
| PREGUSTATION, S. [ prac; and gr, 
Lat,] the act of ting de 
To PREJU'DGE, V. A. to determine 
any queſtion, or condemn before examing- 
tion. OE | 


judico, Lat.] to determine beforehand to 
diſadvantagmee. : 7 
PRE JUDICATE, - Adj. ¶yrae, and judi- 
catas, Lat.] formed before examination. _ 
PREJUDIC24/TION, S. the act of judg- 
ing beforehand. ' le 3 
PRE JU DICE, 8. [Fr. praejudicium, Lat.] 
a judgment or opinion ſormed before exami- 
nation, either in favour ar againſt a perſon or 
thing. A miſchief, damage, or detriment. 


perſon with a good or bad opinion of a 
or thing before he-can ſee or e To 


ceived opinions. | 


- PREJUBFCIAL, Adj. [Fr.] hindering, 


nions. 


The order of biſhops. 
Lat.] a clergyman of the higheſt order. 


rence ; ſetting af one above the other. © 
PRELATURE, PRELATURESHIP, 


2a prelate, 


ing; lecture. 05 | 9 
PRELVBATION, 5. LF ,; Lat.] a 
taſte beforehand, WL 1 | 1 


Fr.] previous or 1 


of introduction. 
PRELUDE, 8. 


thing introductory or - ſhewing what is to 
follow. „ : 
To PRELUDE, V. N. preluder, Fr. prae- 
lade, Lat.] to ſerve as an introduction; to t d 
revious to. s . 


PREMATURE, Adj. 


too ſoon vr too haſtily, LO 

PREMATURELY, Adv. {from pPremg- 
ripeneſs. _. | 8 

PREMATU'RENESS, PREMATU RT 
TY, S. [from yr iature] too great 
| unſeafonable earlineſs. 
To PREMLDTITAT E, V. A. [prenaditer, 


i= ; 


think of be orrhand. 


ing on, or contrivigg beforehant. 
9 9 75 To 


Evideat z clear. Eaſy to produce. 


*_—p 


To PRE TU DICE, v. A. to r 5 
n 


S. ¶ preelatura, Lat.] the ſtate or dignity of 


 PRELUMINARY, S. ſamething by waxy 
rt. ] ſome ſhort ligbe 


of muſick played betare a full concert. Som- 


Fr. praemedizatus, Lat.] to contrive, form, oc 


PREMEDITA'TION, S. the act of think - 


1 
2 


To ng born him v. A. prac, and 


be of differvice or hurt by means of precon- - 


injuring, or hurting by preconceived. opi- : 


| PRELACY, s. [from prelarc] the dignity 
of a perſon of the higheſt poſts in the A pag ; 


PRELATE, 8. [ prolaty Fr. ade, 
„ PRELATION, S. '{prelatus, Lat.] prefe- . 


| PRELF'CTION, S. Pra, Lat.] rexd- 


PRELVYMINARY, Adj. { prefiminsire, 


0 
. 
* 


vremature, Fr. 
praematurus, Lat.] ripe too ſoon, Formed 


ture] too early; too ſoon; with too ka 
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| having the power of qualitving or fitting, 


{RE 
To PREME RTT, v. A. [praemereor,Lat.] | 
to deſerve before. | | E 
PREMIER, Adi. [Fr.] firſt or chief. 
To PREMISE, V. A. [praemiſus, Lat.] 
to explain or lay down beforehand. — _ 
PREMISES, S. [praemiſſa, Lat.] propo- 
ſitions, ſuppoſed, laid down, or proved be- 
fore. In law, houſes, lands, or places men- 
tioned before. | PRONE 
PREMIUM, S. [Lat.] ſomething given 
to induce, to bind or make a bargain. 
To PREMONISH, V. A. to warn before. 
 PREMONYTION; S. [proemonitus, Lat.] 
a notice or warning given beforehand. _ 
 PREMCNITORY, 8. {from pre, and 
moneo, Lat.] previoully adviſing. 
To PREMO'NSTRATHy V. A. [prat, 
and monſtro, Lat.] to ſhow beforehand, 
PREMUNUVRE, S. [Lat. in common diſ- 
courſe accented on the firſt ſyllable] a writ, 
whereby a penalty is incurred for breaking 
ſome ſtatute. A penalty incurned. A diffi- 
culty or diſtreſs. | | 0 
PREMUNITION, 8. [from praemunio, 
Lat.] an anticipation of abjection. 
To PRENC!MINATE, V. A. [ praenomi- 
no, Lat.] to forename. 6 jy 
 PRENOMINA'TION, S. fyrae, and #5- 
mino, Lat.] the privilege of being named firſt. 


© PRENO'TION, S. fore-knowledge, A 
-- prejudice or pre- conception. 


PRENTICE, S. contracted from ap- 


% Prentice. N 


PRENUNCIA/TION),S. [praenuncio,Lat.] | 


the act of telling before. | | 
PREO/CCUPANCY, S. [from preoccu- 


pate] the act of taking; poſſeſſion before ano- 


ther. 5 
To PRECCCUPATE, V. A. ¶ preoccu- 
per, Fr, pracoccupatus, Lat.] to anticipate, or 
prevent. To prepoſſeſs or prejudice. ' 
' To PREO'CCUPY, V. A. to prepeſſeſs; 
to oceupy by anticipation or prejudice. 
To PREHOMINATE, V. A. [prae, and 
ominor, Lat.] to prognoſticate; to gather 
trom omens any future event. f 
PR E/OPINION, S. [prae, and gpinio, Lat.] 
opinion antecedently formed; prepoſſeſſion. 
To PREOQRDAIN, V. A. to ordain or 
decree beforehand. 1 = 
PREORDINANCE, S. [prac, and ordi- 


name] antecedent decvee ; firſt decree, 
PREORDINA/TION, S. [ from preor- | 


dain] the act of preordaining. 5 


PREPARATTION. S. [praeparatio, Lat.] 


the act of making any thing fit for any pur- 


poſe beforehand, Meaſures taken beforchand. 
A ckremonious introduction. In medicine, 
any thing made by gradual labour. 
PREPA/RATIVE, S. that which fits be- 
cond, or is done as means for ſomething 
elle, | 3 | 


PREPARATIVE, Adi. [preparatif; Fr.] 


0 


¶Ponderate] to outweigh. _ eee 
PREPO'NDERANCE, - PREPO'NDE- 


PREPA'RATORY, Adj. [Preparatiire, 
Fr.] neteſſary before, 8 Ws. 
To PREPARE, ,V. A...[preparer, Fr. 
Praeparo, Lat.] to fit, qualify, adjuſt, or make 
ready beforehand, for any purpoſe. . In me- 
dicine, to make by a regular proceſs. | 


PREPE NSE, PREPE/NSED, { praepenſus, | 


Les] weighed, contrived, or intended before- 
To -PREPONNDER, v. A. ffrom pre- 


RANCY, S. [ſee PazronDtrATE] the 
ſtate of being more heavy, or of greater ex- 
cellence, influence, and importance. | 
To PREPO'NDERATE, v. N. { pre- 
ponderatus, Lat.] to exceed in weight, influ- 
ence, power, or importance. 
PREPONDERA'TION, 8. the act or 
ſtate of exceeding in weight, power, or in- 
fluence. ; 1 5 
To PREPOFSE, V. A. [ prepoſer, Fr.] to 
put before. | bas 
PREPOSITION,S, [prepofetion, Fr. prac- 


| poſitio, Lat.] in grammar, a particle govern- 


ing a caſe, 


PREPO'SITOR, #S. [pracpofiter, Lat.] a 


ſcholar appointed by the maſter to overlook 
the reſt, 8 | | 5 
To PREPOSS ESS, V. A. to fill with an 
opinion before examination. To prejudice. 
 PREPOSSE'SSION, S. firſt poſſeſſion. 
An opinion conceived before examination. 
PREPO'STEROUS, Adj. | prepeſterus, 
Lat.] having that firſt which fhould de laſt: 
abſurd, perverted, wrong. 
PREPO/STEROVUSNESS, S. [from pre- 
poſterous] abſurdity; wrong order or method. 
PRE'POTENCY, S. [praepotentia, Lat. 
ſuperior power; predominance. | 
PREPU CE, S. [pracputium, Lat.] the ſkin 
which covers the glands. 
To PRE'REQUIRE, V. A. [ prac, and re- 
quire] to demand previouſly, 52 
PRE-RE'QUISITE, Adj. [ Prae, and re- 
guiſite] ſomething previouſly neceſſary. 
PRERO GAT IVE, S. [Fr.] an excluſive 
or peculiar privilege. We SN 
PRES AGE, S. [Fr. praeſag lum, Lat.] a 
token by which ſamething — may be 
known. That ſtate of the mind in which 
it kas a foreknowledge of ſomething ſuture, 
ToPRESA'GE, V. A. [ preſager, Fr. prae- 
ſagio, Lat.] to forebode, or foreknow ; ſome- 
times uſed with of. To foretoken or ſhow 
before. 8 8 
PRESA'GEMENT, S. I preſagium, Lat.] 
forebodement, foretoken. 7 OG 
PRESBY TER, S. Fr. aeg -, Gr. 
a prieſt. One that holds ordination only by 
prieſts or elders. fo e 
PRESBYTERIAN, S. a perſon who re- 
jects epiſcopacy, and holde no ſubordination 


in the ministry. 


PRESBVYTER Y, 


-  PRESCRIPT, Adj. kr: "25.0 Lat.] 


: ception beforehand. 


© ſuperior, To offer or exhibit. To give in a 


| PRE 

 PRE'SBYT ERY, S. a body of elders. 

PRE'SCIENCE, 8. the knowledge of things 
or events before they happen. 

PRE'SCIENT, Adj. i, mg Knowing 
events before they happe p 

PRE'SCIOUS, Adj. e Lat.] be- 
ving foreknowledge. 

To PRESCI'ND, V. A. [pracſeinde, Lat] 
to cut off; to abſtract. 

PRE SND ENT, Adj. [prarſeinden Lat. 1 
abſtracting. 

To PRESCRIBE, V.A. [ praeſcribo, Lat.] 
to ſet down, diſcorrect or command. To 
write a receipt for a perſon that is fick. , 


directed or laid down by way of precept. 
PRE'SCRIPT, 8. a aer or model 


laid down. 
PRESCRIPTION, 8. Fr. praeſcriptio, 
Lat.] rules produced and authoriſed by long 


cuſtom. A receipt in medicine. 

PRE'SEANCE, 8. [preſeance, Fr.] priority 

of place in ſitting. 4 

- PRESENCE, S. [Fr. Praeſentia, Lat.] the 

act or ſtate of being in the ſame place with 

another, or in the view of a ſuperior. Port, 

air, or mein. Readineſs on any emergence. 

The perſon of a ſuperior. 
PRE'SENCE-CH AMBER, PRESENCE- 

ROOM, S. [ 85 7 and chamber, or room] 

the — in W 

compan 

PRESE'NSION, 8. Leno, Leer 


PRESENT, Adi. (Fr. praeſens, Lat.] in| 
- the ſame place : face to face; at the fame 
time, or the time which is now. Ready on 


_ occaſion. Unforgotten. The preſent is uſed | 


elliptically for the preſent time, or the time now 
exiſting. Alt preſent, now; or the preſent time, 
from a preſent, Fr. 
 PRE'SENT, S. (rr. Ja 1 ſomething 
given which a perſon could not claim. In the 
plural, uſed for a letter, certificate, or man- 
date. 

To PRE/SENT, v. A. 
to place in the preſence of, or introduce to a 


ceremonious manner, uſed with to before the 
perſon, or 2v:th before the thing. To prefer 
to an eccleſiaſtical benefice, + To lay before 
a court of Judicature as nz def erving 
their notice. 

PRESENTA/N EOUS, Adj. pracſentaneus, | 
Lak, ] quick; ready; — e 

PRE SET A Tln, S. [Fr.] the act of 


giving: the act of conferring a church living. 


A benefice. 


PRESENTE'E, 8. one eee 
| 0 PRE'SSITANT, Adj. gravitating ; heavy. 


PRESE/NNTIAL,. Adj. [from preſent] ſup- 


P actual preſence. 
PRE SEN HTA LITy, s. [from preſential] 


ich a great perſon receives | 


— 


% 


PRE 


. To PRESE'NTIATE, v. A. [from pres 


ſent] to make preſent. 

PRESENTVFICK, Adj. [pratſens, and Ifa- 
cio, Lat.] making preſent; | 
PRESENTVPFICKLY, Adv. [from Preſen- 
tifick] in ſuch a manner as to make preſent. 
 PRE'SENTLY, Adv.without delay : Soon. 
PRESE/NTMENT, S. the act of preſent- 
ing. Any thing exhibited: In law, a de- 
claration or report made by the j Jurors or other 
officers, of an offence inquirable in the court 
to which it is preſented. _ ; 
'PRESERVA'T1ON, 8. the aQt of keep- 


ing ſafe, or from deſtruction. 


PRESERVATIVE, S. [preſervatif, Fr. 
that which has che power . 5 
from impairing or deſtruction. | 
PRESERVE, S. [from the verb] fruit 
preſerved whole in ſugar. _ 

To PRESERVE, V. A. [pre er ver, Fy, 
from prae, and | ſerwa, Lat.] to keep from 
danger, corruption or deftrution. , 

PRESE'R VER,S. [from preſerve] one who | 
preſerves ; one who keeps from ruin or miſ- 
chief. He who makes preſerves of fruit. 

To PRESVDE,.V. N. [profiter, Fr. prae- 
| fideo, Lat.] to be ſet, or * authority over. 


Uſed with over. 


PRESI'DENCY, 8. fuperintendenee, av- 
thority, or command. 
PRE/SIDENT, S. [Fr. — Lat.] 
one having authority or command over o- 
thers, + 
PRE'SIDENTSHIP, S. the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a perſon who has authority over others. 

PRESUDIAL, Adj. [frem praefidium, Lat. 
belonging to a garriſon. 7 | 

To "PRE'SS. V. A. [| prefer, Fr. prefſu 
Lat.] to ſqueeze or cruſh proſe F ae 
To conſtrain or affect ſtrongly. To make 
earneſt. To force into military ſerviee, con- 
trated from impreſs. Neuterly, to act with 
force. To diſtreſs. To go forward towards 
an object, notwithſtanding obſtacles. * 


| urge with nene or 5 


preſenter, Fr.] crowd. 


PRESS, 8. Tpreſſiirs Fr.] an ĩnſtrument ; 


made to ſqueeze or preſs any thing very cloſe. 
A crowd or throng. - A. wooden caſe for 


military ſervice. / 
* PRE'SSBED, S. a bedſtead ſo contrived a - 


to be ſhut up in — 


-PRE'SSGANG,=S. a ere which ſirens | 
men into naval ſervice 5 N 

PRESSIN CLV, Adv. in an es 
manner. ' 
 -PRE'SSION, -S.: the at of ſoine mo 
power, exerted with force on andther rein 


PRE'sSMAN, S. one who forces another 
into naval ſexvioe: © IE who works at the 


aof being * : 


printidg-preſs. | 
| PRESSURE, 8. the ot of ſqueezing or. 
operating 


\ 


cloaths. + A commiſſion for forcing men in 8 


ea ——— * 


— 9999 11 
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x 
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date of being preſſed, 
2 2 ine, upon any thing. 


P PREST, Adj. ready; neat; right. 


FREE 
operating upon by weight and force. The 


Violence, oppreliion, 
iQion, vr diſtrels, = 


REST, 8. re] a loan. | 

PRESTIGA ION, 8. [Lat Ja a las; 3 
a deceiving 

PRE'STIGES, S. (1.1 impoſtures; 

pling tricks. | 

PRE'STO, Inter). L ] quick; at once. 


| Ved by jugglers, 


To PRESUME, V. A. Tpreſumer, Fr. 
pracſume, Lat.] to ſuppoſe, believe, or take 
for truth before examination; To venture | 
without obtaining leave; To form confident 


t: 


| 5 x 8 
PRETERYTION, s. [Fr. ] the aft of go- 


Force or weight act "ny poſt or the date of being paſſed. 


E/TERI1TNESS, 8. fürn preverir] fate 


L en paſt 3 $1," 5p" hot futurſty. 
1 


PRETERLA'P 


paſt and pon. 5 n 


reca e fo. few: . 
| 1 TER ISSION,'S, [pretermiſſion, Fr. 
praetermiſſio, Lat.] the act of omitting, 
PRE ERMI'S 
fomitti 
TH. PRETERMUT, V. 4. [proctermirts 


to paſs by 
d A. hot dicord.- 
ing to the common courſe of nature; irre- 
g 


and arrogant opinions. To make confident go 


or ftrogant attempts. 


PRESU!MPTION, 8. [preſamprion, Fr.] 
2 ſuppoſition or opinion formed before exas 
mination, A ftrong, though not demonſtra- 


. tive argument. Arrogance, unreaſonable con- 


: 4 


fidence or arrogance. 


PRESU"MPTIVE, Adj. 6 Fr.] 
formed upon previous fuppoſitions, Suppoſed, 


Teo cottfident or nrrogant. 


_ . PRESU'MPTUDOUS, Adj. [preſempixeas, 
pieſompruenx, Fr.) depending unreaſonably on 


the fevonr of another, Arrogant : Itrevetent 


with reſpe& to divine things. 

PRESU'MPTUOUSLY, Adv. in an arro- 

gant, confident, or too daring manner. .. | 
PRESUPPC/SAL, 8. ſuppoſal previouſly 


To PRESUPPO'SE, V. A. [preſuppoſer, | 
Fr.] to ſappoſe before. 
 PRESUPPOSI'TION, 8. a ſuppoſition 

i formed. 

PRESURMI'SE, S. a 455 previouſly 
formed. 

PRETENCE, 8. of pravtenſui, Lat} 2 


. Falſe argument grounded on vain poſtulates. 


The act of ſhowing dr alledging whit is real. 


Claim to notice. Claim true or falſe. Some- 


thing held out to terrify. i 


To PRETEND, V. A. [pretenate, Fr. 


proetende, Lat.] to hold ont of ſtfetch forward. 
Ta 88 an appearance inconſiſtent with re- 
ality, merely to guin ſome end. Neuterly, 
to put in a claim. To preſume on ee 


to attempt. 
PRES ENDER;S. one who lays clainh to | 
thing wi:hout reaſon. or ability. 
-»>PRETENSION, S. a claim. A bende. 
How or appearance. 
-»PRE/TER, a particle, which is often 1 


Subs to words derived from the Latin — ecarut, 


and fenifics beſſda. In Sremmar, a tenſe,” 
which that a thihg is paſt,” 
PRET 


thing is partly paſt and partly preſent, - 
+ PRE'TERITE, a Val F Fre ee. 


2 _ pitt, l : i 


4 


PRETER PE'RFECT, 8. [proetiritum per- 
fefum, Lat.] in gfamifiiar, t 


have, which we borrowed from the Saxons. 
PRETERPLU'PERF ECT, S. [pratteri- 


» uſed to fignify. that a thing was paſt before 
ſome other paſt time: It is expreſſed in * 
liſh by the 8 verb had. 

PRETE'XT, $ 
Fr.] a falſe 
RETIONTY. S 
eiouſneſs; being vatuad 

PRETOR, S, 
judge, uſed at preſen for-a mayor. 


excuſe, or allegation. 


» [ pretiofizas, air 


PRETTILY, Adj.-in; folk > manners 
to raſe an idea of- ſkill or neatneſs. 


hy of exciting an idea of neatneſs and iym- 
—_— but not of perfect beauty. - 

PRETTY, H [pretto, Ital. neat ; ele- 
gant; pleafing with 
not beautiful. 
1% : PRE'TTY, Adv. in ſome degree 
 PREVAVLING, Adj. predominant; hav- 
ing moſt influence, 

To PREVWIL, v. N. [prevalir, Fr.] to 
conquer any reſiſtunce; to have ſuperior power 
or influence; uſed with. on, upon, over, or a- 
Le infl To perfuade or induce by intreaty, 
followed by 20 5h. 


Fr. ] ſuperiority of 920 7 or power. 
0 PRE'VALENT, Adj. | prevalens, Lat.] 


; | viftorious; gaining fuperiorrty 3 YE Tit ; 
[ Srovari 


To PR VA RICATE, V 
Lat.] to quibble, eavil, or Oe... : 
PREVARICA/TION, S. 


of ſhuffling, quibbling, of ca 
IMPERFECT, Adj. in stam- | 
mar, applied to a tenſe, which kgnifies that 


PREVARICA'TOR, 8. [Lat * caviller; 
ja mhuffler. 


0 we, 


i F 7 * 2 
: + &> ti \ 
e * * Gags — 
* 
0 * * 
* 
% > * 1 1 
. I # 
' 


3 GAL, Adj. [prete, and le- 


SION, S. (Fr. ] the aft of 


e tenſe which 

denotes ſomething perfectly paſt; formed in 
the Engliſh by prefixing the auxiliary verb 
aun pluſqugm perfeftum, Lat.] a tenſe which 


« [proctextus, Lat. pretexte, 


raetor, Lat.] a Roman 
Aeg lg Adj. belonging to the 


PRETTINESS, 8. f from pretty] the qua- 


x neatheis ; N but 


"PREVALENCE, PREVALENCY, 8. 


Fe] the at 


To PREVENT, v. A. bene Lat] N 


* 


tj 2 


8 s „ee 55 ©» 


To PREVENT, V. A. [froventus, Lat 


To anti- 


ing before, hindering, anticipating, 9 


vourer; 2 
PRI'A 


to nominate or name to any office by making 


PRI'CKER, S. a ſharp-pointed inſtrument 


* 
wy 


p R ＋ 


* PREVENIENT, Adj. [racvenien, Lt. 


ceding, Preventive. | 
to go before 38 a guide or director. 
cipate. To prepoſſeſs. To hinder, obviate, 
of obſtrut. Neuterly, to come before. the 
time. 


poſſeſſing. SF oats tot, 
"PREVENTIONAL, Adj. [from freuen- 
tion] tending to prevention. | 

PREVENTIVE, Adj. from prevent] 
n to hinder. Preſervative; hinder- 
ang ill. 5 


ſervative; that which prevents ; an antidote. 
© PRE/VIOUS, Adj. {f/aevis, Lat.] going 
11. | - 
PREVIOUSLY, Adv. beforchand ; ante- 
8 | 
PREVIOUSNESS, 8. . antecedence. 
PREY, S. {praeda, Lat.] ſomethiog ſeized 


by violence; ſomething to be devoured ; ra- 0 


vine; plunder. / 
To PREY, V. N. {pracder, Lat.] to feed 

by violence. To plunder ; to rob. To cor- 

rode; to waſte. | 


PRE/YER, S. [from prey] robber; de- 


ISM, * 


Fr.] a preternatural tenſion. 


PRICE, S. ¶ prix, Fr. pretium, Lat. the pe 


money at which any thing is valued, bought, 

or fold, Value. Reward.  _ 
To PRICK, v. A. [#riciar Sax. ] to 

pierce with any thing that has a ſharp point; 


a hole in paper. Io ſpur, goad, or impel. 


To pain or pierce with remurſe. To make 


acid, applied to liquors. To mark a tune. 
Neuterly, to dreſs one's ſel for ſhow; to 
come on the ſpur. : 

PRICK, S. [ericca, Sax.] a ſharp pointed 
inſtrument. A puncture or hole made with a 


ſharp pointed inſtrument. A remorle of con- firſt 
ſcience an uneaſineſs in the mind, occafion- | 


ed by conſciouſneſs of guilt. A ſpot or mark 
for ſbooting. The print of a hare on the 


or awl. ES, 
PRYCKET, S. a buck in its ſecond year. 
PRICKLE, S. a ſmall ſharp point, or 
thorn of a briar. 


. 
l 1 
PRICKPUNCH, S. a piece of tempered 
ſteel, with 2 found point at one end, uſęd to 
make a round mark in cold iron. * Ex 
PRIDE, 8. [pr3'd, Brit. bn, prgde, 
ryte, Sax. a ſwelling, raclt, Belg: ] tos 
bah an opinion of one's ſelf, abilities or 
pofſeflions. Loftineſs of air. Beauty; ſplen- 
dor * ſhow; according to the Welch ori- 
gina . 6 | ; 
To PRIDE, V. A. to eſteem ioo highly, 
uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, and follow- 


ed BY Me 5. 22 i 
RVER, S. [fee Pa v] one who looks too 

curiouſly or natrowly into things, 

PRIEST, S. [preeft, Sax. preftre, Fr. pre- 


PREVENTIVE, S. [from prevent] a pre- | fur, Iſl.] ene that is intruſted with the cure 


of ſouls, and is in dignity above a deacon. 
PRIE'STCRAFT, S. pious frauds, or 
frauds practiſed by prieſts to keep the laity in 
ſubjection, and enrich themſelves. 
PRIE'STESS, S. a woman who officiated" 
in the heathen temples, | 
PRIE'STHOOD, S. the office or dignity 
of a pricft, n 
PRIE'STLINESS, S. the appearance or 
manner of a prieſt, 
FPRIE'STLY, Adj. belonging to or becom - 
ing a prieft. 
PRIE/STRIDDEN, Adj. made à tool of 
by prieſts, | 
To PRIEVE, uſed by Spencer for prove. 
. S. a conceited, ſaucy, er pert 
rſon. | 
. 9 8. 2 r 
s Adj. Jcontracted from primitive 
3 —.— * 2 Th: nice. , 
"0 M, V. A. [from the adſective] ta 
ene up preciſely ; to form to 3 
cet. | 
PRPMACY, S. [rimatie, primace, Fr. pri- 
matus, Lat.] the ion poſt in the — 
r _ the freight of a ſhip. 
„ Adv. originally; in i 
firſt intention. In the „ * 
| PRYMARINESS, 8. the fate of being 
PRYMARY, Adj. [primarius, Lat. ] firſt; 
original; chief, : _ 
RUMATE, S. [primat, Fr. primas, 
the higheſt among as = eg 
PRIME, S. primus, Lat.] the firſt or beſt 
2 Youth, applied to human life, The 
height of perfection. The firſt canonical 
hour. The firſt part of any ſtate. In fenc- 
ing, the attitude immediately after firſt draw- 


PRVCKLINESS, S. fulnefs of ſharp [ing the ſword. 


PRIME, Adj. early. Principal ; chief ; 


points. | * 
PpRTCRKLOusk, S. a word of centempt f frſt. Excellent : Beft. 


for a taylor. | 


RICK SONG, S. a ſong ſet to muſic. 


PRYMELY, Adv. originally; primarily; 


PRYCKLY, Adj. full of ſharp points or | 
thorns, 3 | 
: — S. a ſpecies of hauſe- 


— firſt place. Excellentiy; fi 
we 2 | 5 
PRI'MENESS, 8. tht fate of being firſt. 
Excellence. Wt 
Re | F Mo 


- 


to read. In printing, a particular kind of 


P. RI 
'To PRIME, V. A. to put in the firſt pow- 
der, or to put powder into the pan of a gun. 
In painting, to lay the firſt colours, from pri- 
mer, Fr. tabegin. 
- PRIMER, 8. [primarius, Lat, ] a ſmall! 
prayer book, containing the alphabet, cafe- | 
chiſm, &c. in which children were firſt taught 


' Type, divided into long and great, ſo called 


PRI 


ſupreme power. | A prince. The. 
which gives title to a prince. "I uratively 


ſuperiority or pre-eminence. _ Ia the plura 1 


ſamong the divines, one of tbe order of the 


angels. 


Chiefly. 
-PRINCIPIATION, 8. [principium, Lat. 
analyſis into conſtituent or elementary p 


PRINCIPALLY, Adv, above all others ; 


” PRIME'V AL, PRIMETV S, Ad. [Pri- 
 gnaevus, Lat.] original. 
PRIMI'TIAL, Adj. (Prins, Prana, 


originally; at firſt. Primarily; not deri- 


becauſe primers were formerly printed with 


P VNCIPLE, 8. {principium, Lat. . 


it. The long * is that in which this cipe, Fr. ] the cauſe, fource, or origin. That 


Tine is compoſe 
Beauty's a flower that ſoon decays. 
The great primer is that which follows; 3 


Great Primer. 
PRIME RO, S. Span. ] a gp en 
O 


Lat.] being of the firſt production. 
PRIMITIVE, Adj. [primitif, Fr, 3 
uus, Lat] anrient; original ; eſtabliſhed at 
firſt, Format, or affecting the gravity of old 
times; primary, vppoſed to derivative. 
PRI'MITIVELY, Adv. [from prinitive]| 


vatively. According to the original rule. 

-PRPMITIVENESS, S. [from primitive] 
fate of being original; antiquity; conform- 
ing to antiqui 


t ö 

** PRIMNESS, - S. affected niceneſs, | or 
ſure. Pictures taken by impreſſion from wood 
or copper. The form, ſize, of arrangement | 


formality, | 
PRIMQCE'NIAL, Adj. [Prikbigetiny; Lat. 
and ſhould therefore be f pelt primigenial] firſt- 


born; original; conſtituent. 


- PRIMOGT/NITURE, S. [Fr.] the ftate 


of being born before other. 
PRIMORDIAL, Adj, (Fr.] original; 3 ex- 
thing from the beginning. 
PRIMORDIAL, S. [from the adjective] 
firſt ptinciple; origin. 
- PRIMROSE, S. [primila weris, Lat.] a 
plant ſo called ſrom NF Mowing: party, in the 


RN CE, 8. (Fr. princeps, Lat.] a ſove- 
reign or chief ruler. A ſovereign next in rank 
to a king. The ton of a king. The chief of 
any body of men. 

PRINCEDOM, S. the ranks, eftare, or 
phwer of a prince, 
-PRI'NCELY, Adj, having the appraranceſ 
of a perſon of noble birth; of the rank of 4 

ce. Becoming a prince. 88 0 

PRINCESS, 8. Fprinceffe, Fr.] a Jady ha- 
vine ſovereign command. A king's daughter. 

: PRUNCIPAL, Adj. Fr. principalis, Lat.] 
chief: of the firſt-rate; Effential. n 

- PRINCIPAL, 8 S. a head; chief; one 
originally engaged, oppoſed tomxitiaries. A 
ſum placed out at ah 8 eee or 
governor- 85 


PRINCIPATATY, 8. [principmuke Fr.J| 


which denotes a'thing to be what it is, In 
phyſics, that which contributes to the eſſence 


pounded, and into which they are reſolved by 
fire. A fundamental truth from which others 
are dednced. The ground or motive of. action. 
A tenet or poſition on which morality is 
founded, 
To PRINCIPLE, v. A. to eſtabliſh, fix, 
ſor inculcate any tenet or opinion, as a Kan- 
dard, in a perſon's mind. 

To PRINK, V. N. [from Tuer! Belg.] 
to prank or deck in a gaudy manner. 
„ TerRN T, . [written prent, in the 
North from prenta, Iſl. enpreint, Fr.] to make 
a mark by preſſing one thing on another. To 
impreſs, ſo as to leave its form. To form by 
preſſure. To take off any ſentence, letter, or 
'the works of any author from pes in a preſs. 
Neuterly, to print a book, 
PRINT, S. a mark or form made by preſ- 


of types uſed in printing books. A Format 
method or manner, 

PRUNTER,'S. a perſon who. compoſes, 
or takes impreſſions from types, or from en- 
graved plates, by means of a preſs and ink. 
One that takes off impreſſions from plates or 
wood on linen. 

"PRINTLESS, S. having no mark or im- 
pre ſſion. 

PRI OR, Adj. [Lat } before ſomething i in 
time or order. 

PRYOR, S. [prieur, F r.] the _ of 2 
convent, next in dignity to an abbot. 

PR 10R, [Matthew] celebrated for the 
eaſy humour and elegant taſte of his poetical 
writings; his father, Mr. George Prior, was 
a reputable citizen” and joyner, in London, 
where Matthew was born, July 21, 1665. 
Our author was very young when his father 
died, and was committed by him to the care of 
his brother, a vintner at Charing-croſs, who 
diſcharged this truſt with paternal tenderneſs, 
and at a proper age ſent him to Weſtminſter 
[ ſchool; under the care of Pr. Buſby ; where 
he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf aboye his former 
chobl-fellows. But he was too ſoon. taken 
home by his uncle, to breed him to his own 
buſineſs. He ſtill fonnd time to indulge the 


* 


tent o his inclination'to claſſical learning; in 
15 1 5 which 


of the body. In chemiſtry, the firft and fim- 
. [pleft parts whereof natural bodies are com- 
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+ wo 


ne 
naming 
Forace's meaning on the. ode under, debate, 


| pany, that the car] of Dorſet, from that mo- 


Mr. Montague in writing The hind and pan- 


on the part of the Englith, in the congreſs at 


in the reſolution to keep him nęar his perſon, 
NR gentleman of his bed- 


which Horace was the author that ſtruck his | 
fancy moſt, He was ſoon taken notice of by 
ſome polite, company that uſed his uncle's 
houſe; among whom was the Earl of Dor- 
| ſet; who being there one day with ſeveral o- 
ther et e of rank, the diſcourſe hap- 


pened to turn upon a paſſage in an ode of Ho- 
race, and the company. being divided in their 
ſentiments, one of the gentlemen ſaid, there 
is, if I am not miſtaken, a young fellow in 
N who is able to ſet us right; and 
ming Matt. Prior, he was immediately ſent 
for; and being deſired to give his opinion of 
he did it with ſuch an ingenious modeſty, 
and ſo much to the ſatisfaftion of the com- 


ment, determined to remove him from the 
buſineſs of a tavern, into a way of life, for 
which he was ſo admirably qualified: and, 
accordingly, procured him to be ſent to St. 
John's college in Cambridge, where he very 
generouſly helped to ſupport him in a hand- 
ſome manner, He was admitted . 1682, and 
proceeding* A. B. 1686, was ſhortly after 
choſen a fellow of the college. During his 
da 55 there, he contracted an intimacy. 
with Charles Montague, of Trinity- college 
in the ſame univerſity; and Mr. Dryden hav- 
ing publiſhed this year, his poem, called, 
The bind and panther, Prior joined with 


ther tranſverſed, to the ſtory of the country 
mouſe and the city mouſe, publiſhed 1687. 
The next year Mr, Prior wrote his Ode upon 
the neceſſary exiſtence of the Deity, for an 
exerciſe at the college. He was, now become 
the, admiration and delight of Cambridge ;. 


but however cquld not think of ſpending his Ip 


life in that. unaQive retreat. Having ſome 
friends at court, he went to London, , 163g, 
and immediately applied to his friend Fleet- 
wood Sheppard, 1 with an addreſs that 
was drawn up peculiar to himſelf, and irre- 
ſiſtibly engaging. Accordingly, at the ſoli- 
citation of that gentleman, he was introduced 
by the earl of Dorſet, to the court; and, 
1690, their majeſties appointed him ſecretary 


the Hague; the earls of Pembroke and Port- 
land, together with the lord . (after- 


CTa3 5 $a.6 


to the fatisfaction of his royal: maſter, that, 


zamber,.. This fituation giving him leiſure 
to indulge his genius, he compoſed ſeveral 


4 bty,. whic ec | 
Falacrity ; and. that learned body, the ſame 
| year, with equal gladneſs, executed the king's 
| mandamus, in conferring upon him the degree 


* 


6b 8 
every oceaſion, that the. events of the war of · 
fered, of making his poetical talents ſervice- 
able to the honour of his country. Upon 
the firſt reſolution moved towar 's ſettling a 
peace, 1696, he was again ereployed in the, 
poſt of ſecretary to the Englith negociations, , 


nominated the ſame year principal ſecretary 
of ſtate in Ireland, In 1698, he went ſecre- 
tary to the embaſſy to France, in which 
polt he continued during the ſucceflive em- 
baſſies of the two earls of Portland and ler- 
ſey; he had not been long in France, when 
one of the officers of the French king's 
houſhold, ſhewing him the royal, apartments 
and curioſities of Verſailles, pointed in a par- 
ticular manner to the victories of Lewis 
XIV. painted by Le Brun; and afking, 
cc Whether king William's actions were to 
© be ſeen alſo in his palace?“ © No, Sir, 
ce (anſwered the Engliſh ſecretary) the monu- 
te ments of my maſter's actions are to be ſeen, 
tc every where bbt in his own houſe.” He 
did not leave Paris till ſome time after the 
arrival of the third ambaſſador there from 
England, the earl of Mancheſter, to whom 
he was of fingular ſervice. For though the 
powers of his royal commiſſion were now 
ſuperſeded, yet his perſanal qualities had ren- 
dered him ſo much the delight of the French 
monarch, that he was ſtill particularly pow- 
erful in that. court, About the middle, of 
Auguft, 1699, he went thence to king Wil- 
liam at Loo in Holland ; whence, after a long 
and very particular audience of his majeſty, e 
departed with his orders by the way of the 
Hague for England, where he arrived about 
the middle of October, and immediately took 
oſſeſſion of the under ſecretary's ſeat, in the 


office of. the earl of Jerſey. But he had nat 


been many days in this new employment, be- 


fore he wag ordered back to Paris, to affiſt the 
ambaſſador, with his intereſt in that king, 
upon the affair of the partition treaty, He 
diſpatched this buſineſs to the entire ſatis- 
faction of both the ſovereigns, and returned 
to London with the quickneſs of a courier. 
This ſame year, in Chriſtmas holidays, he 
printed his celebrated poem, called, Carmen 
ſeculare, In the mid?! of theſe concerns for 
the public welfare, an opportunity was given 


f him, in the year 1700, of teſtifying his du- 


tiful regard for the reputation of the univer- 
| Vf he fulfilled with all imaginable 


of M. A. The carl of Jerſey accepting the 
poſt of lord chamberlain this year, our under 
ſecretary's place became void; but it was not 
long before he obtained another the ſame year, 
Which was more agreeable to his humour; 


ſmall. pieces of poetry, and gladly embraced 


* 
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the board of trade; en'z&connt'or big M ſtate 
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at the treaty of Ryſwick, 1697, having been 5 


or upon Mr. Locke's refigning his feat t 


- 


of health, Mr. Prior was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed him, and was elected a repreſentative 
for Eaſt-Grinſtead, in Suſſex, in the new 
parliament, which met in February, 1700-1, 
where he voted for impeaching the ſeveral 
lords, charged with adviſing the partition 
treaty, Upon queen Anne's.accefſion to the 
throne, a war breaking out again with France, 
our author, conſtantly zealous in his country's 
cauſe, exerted again his poetical talents in her 
honour ; firſt, in that inimitable letter of his 
to monſieur Boileau Deſpreaux, occaſioned by 
the victory at Blenheim, 1704; and again, in 
his Ode, humbly inſcribed to the queen, on 
the glorious ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms, 
2706. But as ſoon as he thought the general 
was too much influenced by private views to 
prolong the war, he honeſtly concurred with 
the inclination of his ſovereign for peace; 
and, 1770, he joined with ſome of the bright- 
eſt wits in the nation in writing the Examiner; 
where the part of the general's conduct was. 
ſeverely handled. In 1717, when the queen 
determined to treat with France, ſhe pitched 
upon Mr, Prior to carry her demands toward 
a pacificationz for which purpoſe he was ap- 
pointed her 77 0 miniſter plenipotentiary 
to that court ; having been made one of the 
commiſoners of the cuſtoms a little before, 
He made all the neceſſary diſpatch which this 
affair required, and returned in a few weeks to 
London, accompanied with the French miniſ- 
ter, Mr. Meſnager, who was furniſhed by his 
maſter with full powers to ſign preliminaries ; 
and ſome of the meetings in this negociation 
were held at Mr, Prior's houſe ; who, by the 
common requeſt of all the committee of the 
privy council, intruſled in this matter, was 
Joined with them in the commiſſion to fign 
the articles after the agreement on the part of 
her majeſty, who was fikewiſe inclined to join; 
him with the two minifters at Utrecht, to take 
care of commercial affairs; but the high ſpirit 
of the earl of Strafford having poſitively refuſed 
to be joined.in commiſſion with a perſon of 
fo mean an extraction, and threatening to lay 
down his employment, the buſineſs of trade 
was committed to the lord.privy-ſeal, How- 
ever, he was ſent again, on the iſt of Auguſt, 
1712, to France, in order to accommodate 
ſuch matters as then remained unſettled in the 
congreſs of Utrecht. From the end of this 
month, he had the appointments and autho- 
rity of an ambaſſador ; and though he did not 
aſſume the public character, till after the duke 
of Shrewſbury's departure, yet the burthen of 
the embaſſy lay upon him during his grace's 
ſtay, who rather gave a ſanction to it, by his 
high quality, than contributed to the diſpatch 
of the negociations. . In the latter end of Oc- 
tober he was ſent to England upon an affair of 
treat importance, with a credential letter from 
the French king to the queen, and returned 


PRI 
November. Theſe letters are remarkable proots 
of his being in the higheſt favotir at both 
courts ; and he was continued in the poſt of 


in the former as long as the lived. He re- 
mained at Paris alſo in the character of a 


fion of king George I. at whoſe appointment 


all his predeceflor's papers. The 


affairs at this time, occaſioned Mr, Prior to. 
be detained in France, without any public 


on March 25, 1715, he was immediately 
taken up by an order of the houſe of com- 
mons, and committed to the hands of a meſ- 
ſenger. On April 1, following, he under- 
went a ſtrit examination before a committee 
of the privy- council; and at the concluſion 
of it was removed from his own houſe, where 
he had continued till then, and laid under a 
trier confinement in that of the meſſenger 8. 
5 the 10th of June following, Robert 
alpole, eſq; (afterwards earl of 
moved the houſe of commons for an impeach- 
ment againſt him; and on the 19th he was 
ordered into cloſe cuſtody, and no perſon to 
be admitted to ſee him, without leave from 
the ſpeaker; and, 1717, when the act of 


the mercy of the houfe of commons, was one 
of the perſons excepted out of it. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, he was ſoon after difcharged, 
without any further proſecutidn, or being call- 
ed to a trial. He wrotg an account of the pro- 


mittee of council, which, together with the 
ill uſage he thought he had met with in the. 
ſecret committee of the houſe of commons, 
occaſioned him to undertake a defence of 
himſelf and the miniſtry, in the four laſt 
years of queen Anne's reign, in anſwer to 
the charge alledged againſt them in that re- 
port. He ſpent the remainder of his days, 
retired from buſineſs, in the company of his 
muſe, being ſettled at Down-Hall, a ſmall 
village in the county of Eflex ; which, by 
the generoſity of Robert Harley, earl. of Ox- 
ford, he was poſſeſſed of for his bfe. Hav- 
ing finiſhed his Solomon on the vanity of the 
world, he made a collection of all bis po- 
ems, and publiſhed"them by ſubſcription in 
one volume folio, with a moſt clegant dedi- 
cation to the duke of Dorſet, as 2 grateful 
memorial of his father's „ of the 
author. Some time after this, he formed a 
deſign of writing a hiſtory of his own time; 
which, confiderinig the part he bore himſelf 
in many national tranſactions, the opportu- 


cerning others, 'added to the extraordinary. 


wh her poÞRg'3 anſwer aboyr the miggle of 


e be Fee of every part of en e 


_ 


her majeſty's ambaſſador and plenipotentiary ;. 


public minifter ſome months after the acceſ- 


he was ſucceeded-by the earl of Stair, who, 
purſuant to his directions, took 8 5 
great change 


that happened in the public management of 


charafter ; and, upon his arrival in England, 


Orford) 
grace was paſſed, Mr, Prior, who lay ſtill at 


ceedings in his examination before the com- 


b een owe na ance gg. eo wnN7ysvg ron wht Hoy. 


nities he had of being well informed con- 
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rature, could hardly fail of being a very va- 
Juable work; but he had made very little 
progreſs in it, when a lingering fever put a 


Übe bread and cheeſe, at leaſt, and therefore 


. 


period to his work and to his life, September 
the eighteenth, 1921, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age; he died at Wimple, a ſeat. 
of the carl of Oxford, ſon to the lord-trea- 
ſurer,' not far from Cambridge; and his 
corple was interred, according to his own di- 
rections, in Weſtminfſter- Abbey, where a 
ately monument is erected to his memory, 
for which laſt piece of human vanity, he ſet 
a-part 5ool, by his will; beſides a buſt of 
himſelf, done by Coriveaux, exquiſitely per- 
formed, and ſtands at the top of his monu- 
ment ; the inſcription beneath being wrote 
by Dr. Robert Friend, then head-maſter of 
Weſtminſter-ſchool. After his death, ano- 
ther ſmall collection of his poems was pub- 
liſhed; and fince that, there came out a 
piece in 1740, entitled, The hiſtory of his 
own time, compiled from the original manu - 
ſcripts. of his late excellency Matthew Prior, 
eſqz and ſome poems in a ſeparate volume.” 
Notwithſtanding the many high poſts and lu- 
crative employments which he had enjoyed 
in the courſe of his life, he died at laſt fel- 
low of St. John's college in Cambridge, 
which was the only preferment he was then 
poſſeſſed of. We have the following ſtory 
concerning this part of his conduct, that aſter 
he became a miniſter of ſtate, he was often 
told, that a fellowſhip was too trifling an 
affair for him to keep ; particularly when he 
was made ambaſfador, fome perfons intimated 
to him, that the fellowſhip was hardly con- 
ſiſtent with that character; but he replied, 
* That every thing he had beſides was pre- 
© carious, and when all failed, that would 


© he did not mean to refign it. However, 
he made amends for his humour in his will, 
where he left the college a ſet of books, to 
the value of 2001, to be choſen out of his 
ſtudy by that ſociety ; as alſo his own picture, 
and another of the earl of ſerſey. In purſu- 
ance whereof, all the books, which are in 
very magnificent bindings, are placed in the 
college library, all together in one deſk, which 
they till, and over it is ſet the benefactor's 
picture, done by La Belle in France ; it is at 
full length, in a fitting pofture, very richly 
dreſſed, en embaſſadeur, and finely painted; 
and is ſaid to have been a preſent to Mr, Prior 
by Lewis XIV. who gave the painter 100 
piſtoles for it, 3 5 
PRI“ ORESS, S. a lady who is the ſuperior 
of a convent of nuns. | Se i ek 
_ PRIORITY, S. the ſtate of being before 
Smear plc: oo 4, Nas ie 
PRI OR, S. a convent next in dignity to 


an abbey, 


 PRI'SAGE, 8. Kere Fr.] a cuſtom 


PRI 


leſs than forty tuns of that commodity. | 

PRISM, S. [Fr. xpwwma, Gr. ] a glaſe 
bounded with two equal and parallel triangular 
ends, and three plain and well poliſhed fides, 
which meet in three parallel lines, running 
from the three angles of one end, to the three 
angles of the other end; uſed in experiments 
on light and colours. ; 

- PRISMA'TIC, Adj. formed like a priſm. 

PRISMO'ID, S. ie a, and 4% O, Gr.] 
a body approaching to the form of a priſm. 

PRI'SON, S. [Fr.] a place in which ma- 
lefactors and debtors are conſi ned. 

To PRISON, V. A. to conſine in a gaol. 

PRISONER, S. a pesſon confined in a 
gaol. One taken by an enemy. One under 
arreſt, | | 

PRISTINE, Adj. [priflizus, Lat.] firſt; . 
original ; former, 8 

PRY'THEE, a familiar corruption of pray 
thee, ſor I pray tee. | 

FRI'VACY, S. the ſtate of being ſecret, 
| concealed, or hid. A retirement, Joint 
knowledge. ä | 

PRIV”ADO, S. [Span.] a ſecret friend. 

PRI'VATE, Adj. . privatus, Lat.] ſecret. | 
Without company; alone. In no public ſta- 
tion. Particular. In private, implies, ſe- 
cretly, 

PRIVATE'ER, S. a ſhip fitted out by 
private perſons againſt an enemy. 1 

To PRITVATEER, V. A. [from the 
noun] to fit out ſhips againſt enemies at the 
charge of private perſons. | 

PRI'VATENESS, S. the quality of being 
retired, ſecret, or alone. 

PRIVA”TION, S. [Fr. privatio, Lat.] 
the act of deſtroying ſomething which has 
had an exiſtence. The abſence of what does 
naturally belong to a thing. The act of de- 


grading from an office. | : 
PRYVATIVE, Adj. [privatif, Fr. priva- 
tivus, Lat.] depriving or robbing a thing of 
that which belongs to it. Conſiſting in the 
abſence of ſomething ; oppoſed to poſitive. © 
PRI VATIVNE, S. that which conſiſts in 
the abſence of ſomething elſe. 3 
PRI'VATIVENESS, S. notation of ab- 
fence of ſomething that ſhould be preſent. _ 
PRI'VET; S. a plant. The ever-green. 
_ PRIVILEGE, S. [Fr. privilegizm, Lat.] 
2 peculiar advantage, immunity, or right. 
To PRI'VILEGE, V. A. to inveſt with 
peculiar rights or immunities. To exempt 
trom cenſure or danger. | e 
PRI'VILY, Adv. in a ſecret manner. 
PRYVITY, S. [ privante, Fr.] private 
communication. Conſciouſneſs, In the plu- 
ral, the ſecret parts. 5 5 
PRI VVV, Adj. [prive, Fr.] private, aſ- 
ſigned to ſeeret uſes. Oppoſed to public. 


whereby the king ch 
1 


enges two tuns of wine 


1 


Clandeſtine; fecret ; conſcious, 
1 a enn, PRIVY, 


at his oh price out of every barlkedeaden with _ 


pPreclare, Ita“. priſer, Fr.] to rate, value, or 


- trial. i 


by conquett. 


- tulance, | 
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ceſſary-houſe. N * 
PRIZE, S. [Prix, Fr.] a reward gained 

Plander, from priſe, Fr. 

Te FRITR, V. A. Lav appraiſe ; ap- 


eſteem. 4. : . 
PRIZEFI'GHTER, S. one that fights 
publickiy for money. 5 
PRO, [Lat.] for; in defence of. Pro and 
con, fur and agninff. | 
PPROBABI'LIT Z, S. [probabilir 7, Fr. pro- 
batiTitas, Lat.] the appearance of the agree · 
ment or diſagreement of two ideas, by the 


intervention of proof, whoſe connection is | 


not cenſtant, but appears, for the molt part, 
to be ſo. 8 e 
PRO'BAELE, Adi. Fr. prelabilis, Lat.] 
capable of having b-tter arguments brought 
for than againſt i, but not certain or demon- 
ſtrative. q 
' PROBABLY, Adv. likely; in likelihood. 
PRO'BAT', S. the proof of wills in the 
ſpiritual conr*, © 


PROBA'TION, Ss. [Fr. probatio, Lat.] 


proof or evidence, A ſtate of trial or exami- | 
nation, A trial before being admitted to a 


monaſtic life. | 

" PROBA/TIONARY, Adj. ferving for 
PROBE?TTONER, S. one in. a ſtate of 

trial. A novice. : 3 
PROBA'TORY, Acj. [probo, Lat. ] ſerv- 


ing for trial. 


PROBA'TUM EST, a Latin expreſſion | pl 


added to the end of a receipt, fignifying ir is 
tried, or approved cf, | Es 

PROBE, S. [ probe, Lat.] a ſlender inſcru- 
ment or wire uſed in ſearching the depth of 
wounds, : 1 


To PROPE, V. A. [probo, Lat,] to 


ſearch a wound by an inſtrument, 1 


PRO!BE-SCISSARS, S. ſciffars, which 
have a button at the end of one of their 
ſhanks, which is thruſt into a wound, 

PRO BITV, S. probite, Fr. probitas, 
Lat.] approved honeſty, fincerity, or vcra- 


city. 2 | 15 
PROBLEM, I. [Fr. 7b AHA, Or.] a 
queſtion propoſed, TORTS 5 
PRORLEMaATICAL, Adj. [ probiema- 
tigue, Fr.] uncertain, DiſputableQ. 
pPRROECZSCis, S. [Lat.] the trunk of an 
elephant, and applied to that part of any o- 
ther abimal, which reſembles it. fo 
PROCA'CIOUS, Adj. [ procax, Lat.] pe- 
tant; Jcoſe.” g 
PROCA CITY, S. from precacious] pe- 


PROCATA*RCTICK, Adj. [mguxalarx- 
Unis, Gr.] forerunning; antecedent, 
PROCEDURE, S. [Fr.] a manger of 
acting or concuct. Proves or operation Pro- 


ko. 


cede, Lat.] to paſs from one thing or place 
to another, 
ifſue or ariſe from. To be tranſatted. Ta 
advance, or make a progreſs, To take effect. 
To be propagated. To bepfoduced by an ori- 
ginal cauſe. e e ESI 
* PROCEEPD, S. produce or profit, Uſed 
in law and commerce, but nut to be imi- 
tated, LT RORen 5 

PROCEEDING, 8. proce l) Fr.] pro- 

eſs from one thing or action to another, 

 PROCE'LLOUS, Adj. [procelloſus, Lat.] 
itormy ; tempeſtuous, 


PROCE'PTION, S. act of taking fome- 


thing ſooner than another, _ ” 

PROCERITY, S. [ preceritas, Lat. ] 
tallneſs, obs | f 

PRO!CESS, S. [proces, Fr. proceſſus, Lat.] 
a progreſs or courſe, Gradual progreis. Courſe, 
WO and gradual ſeries, Courſe of 
aw. 

PROCE'SSION, S. [Fr. proceſſio, Lat.] 
a train marching in a ceremonious lolemnity. 
Se , LEE OST ET. 

To PROCE'SSION, V. N. to match in 
4 ae eat . 
 PROCE'SSIONAL, Adj. [from preceſſion] 
relating to proceſſion, 3 
PRO CHRONISM, 8. LN,; 
Gr. ] an error in chronology ; a dating a thing 
before it happened. 1 85 

PRO CID EN CE, 8. [precidentia, Lat.] 
falling down ; dependence below its natur 
ace. $i ; 

PRO'CINCT, S. [procirtus, Lat.] com- 
plete preparation; preparation brought to 
the point of action. 

To PROCLA/iM, V. A. proclamer, Fr. 
proclams, Lat.] to denounce or publiſh in a 
ſolemn or legal manner, To tell openly, To 
out-law. | 3 

PROCLAMA*TION, S. [Fr. proclamatio, 
Lat.] the act of publiſhing any thing ſolemn- 
ly and by authority, | 
_ PROCLAMA'*TION, S. [ preclamatio, 
Lat. | publication by authority; a declaration 


9 a 


af the King's will openly publiſhed among 


the people. 


PROCLYVITY, s., [preclivites, Lat.] 


tendency, natural inclination or biaſs. Rea- 


dineſs. e 6h A 
PROCLYVOUS, © Adj. [profiivis, Lat.] 
inclined ; tending by nature. . 
PROC ONsUL, s. [Lat.] a Roman of- 
ſicer, who governed a proyince with conſu- 
lar authority. | „ 
PROCO'NSULSHIP 
the office of a proconſul. 0 
To PROCRA'STINATE, V. A. erb- 
craſtinatus, Lat. ] to defer or put off from da 
to day. Neuterly, to be dilators, 5 


cue. 


4 


PROCRASTINA!TION, S. N 


To PROCEED, v. N. [ preceder, Fr. pro- 
To go or march in liſte. To | 


» S. [from procorſul] 


Lat,] to generate or produce as a parent. 
75 


vail on or bring, Neuterly, to act as a bawd 


- tainer, A pimp | a pander. 
3 


the act or quality of end to exceſs. 


trodigioſus, Lat.] ſomething which. cauſes 


of nature, 


; / 5 ; 
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tio, Lat.] the act of delaying from time to 
t 


productive, propagating.: _ bY | 
To PRO'CREATE, V. A. ¶ precreatus, 
OCREA/TION,. S. [ Fr, Procreatio, 
Lat,] the act of generating, 
PROCREATTIVE, Adj. generative or 
productivg. % : 
PROCREA'TOR 
PROCTOR, S. [contrated from proct- 
Ir Lat.] a manager of ariother's affairs. 


n attorney in a ſpiritual. court. A magiſ- 


trate of the univerſity, . 
PRO c TOR SHIP, 8. the office of a 
roctor. + we 4 
© PRO'TUMBENT, Adj, [precumbens,Lat.] 

lying along; prene.. | TY 

" PROCU'R ABLE, Adi, [from procure] that 

which may be acquired, . 
PRO CURACV, S. the management of 

„ £5 | 

PROCURA'TION, 8. [from procure] the 
att of getting or procuring. 


| N 
PROCURA “TOR, 8. 255 a manager, | 
| a preface or introduction. 


or one that tranſacts buſineſs for another. 
 FROCURATO'RIAL, Adj. made by a 
roger a | 
' PROCU'RATORY, Adj, tending to pro- 
curation. 33 oO ba hep 
To PROCU'RE, V. A. [procure, Lat. 
procurir, Fr.] to tranſact for another, To 
obtain, to acquire by labour or thought. To 
contrive or obtain by contrivance. To pre- 


or pimp. _ 
PROCURER, S. one that gains; an ob- 


PROCUU RES 
with proſtitutes. | 
PRO DIG AL, Adj. prodigus, Lat. prodigue, 
Fr.] profuſe, ſpending to exceſs,  Laviſh, 

: e. S. a perſon who ſpends to 
exceſs. my 
"PRODIGA!LITY, S. [ prodigatire, Fr.] 


S. a female who ſupplies 


PRODIGIOUS, Adj. [ prodigicux, Fr. 


wonder and aſtoniſhment from its novelty, 
greatneſs, or being out of the common courſe 


PRODUGIOUSLY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to'amaze, ; 


"PRODIGY, 8. [eredige, Fe; prodigium, 


Lat.] any thing out of the common courſe of 


nature. Any thing which aſtoniſhes by its 
tienen or novelty,” 
"PRODVTION, 8. [ proditio, Lat.] trea- 
ſon; treachery. 323 nd gb Ri 
PRODITO'/RIOUS, Adj, [from #redi- 
tor, Lat.] traiterous ; treacherous; perfigi- 
ous, Apt to make diſcoveries. 


| 


E. ; 
PRO'CREANT, Adj. [procreans, Lat.] 


RN 
dence. To bear, applied to vegetables, To 
cauſe or generate. In mathematics, to pra- 
long or lengthen a line. Nei 
PRO DUCE, S. that which any thing 
yields. Amount, profit, or gain, 
" PRODU'CER, S. [from preduce] one that 
generates or produces. I 
;  PRODU'CIBLE, Adj. ſ from produce] 
ſuch as may be echibited. Such as may be. 
generated or made, | ; | 
PRODUCT, 8. LAN, Lat.] fome- 
thing yielded by lands, vegetables, or money. 
A work or compoſition, An effect. 
PRODU'CTILE, Adj. which may be 
produced, _ 6 | . 
PRODUCTION, S. [Fr.] che act of ma- 
beg The ching born or yielded. A com- 
poſition. Cad | 
PRODU'CTIVE, Adj. having the power 
to effect or produce. 
PROECTHRSIS, S. [Gr.] a, figure. in 
rhetoric, whereby a perſon defends himſelf 
or another perſon, as unblameable, in an anſ- 
wer containing the reaſon of what he has, 
ſaid or done, OD 145 


PRO EM, S. [proeme, Fr. pan, Gr.] 


. 


PROEPVZEUXIS, S. [Gr.] a figure in 
grammar, when a verb is put between two 
nouns, which ought to be placed at the end. 
* PROFANA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
applying any thing ſacred to common uſe, Ir- 
reverence to holy perſons or things. 

PROFA'NE, Adj. Fr. profarus, Lat.] 
wanting in regard to ſacred perions or things, 
compoſed by men uninſpired, and reſpecting 
ſecular things, applied to hiſtory, Polluted. 
Not purif ed by holy rites... 1 

To PRO FA NE, V. A. pr:fam, Lat. pra- 
faner, Fr.] to apply any thing ſacred to com- 
mon uſe. To be irreverent to ſacred per ſons 
or things. | 2 

PROFA/NNELY, Adv. with jirreverence to 
ſacred names or things. 5 

PROFA'NENESS, S. want of due reve- 
rence to things or perſons ſacred. ' _ 
fefus, Lat.] to declare one's ſelſ, in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms, to be of any opinion or religion; ta 
lay claim to, or declare one's {kill in, any art 
or ſcience, To declare openly, To declars. 
friendſhip. 5 : 
; PROFE'SSION, S. [Fr.] a calling or em- 
ployment. A declaration. The act of de- 
claring one's ſelf of any party or opinion. 

PROFE'SSOR, 8. [ profelj, Fr.] one 
who openly declares himſelf of any opinion. 
or party, One who publickly practiſes or 
teaches an art. One who is viſibly religiaus. 

PROFE'SSORSHIP, S. the fratian or of- 
fice of a public teacher of any art. . 

To PRO FTER, V. A. [ profere, Lat. 
preferer, Er. ] to propoſe or offer of one's own 


To P OD'UCE, V.A. A Lat.] to 
offer to view or notice. To 


ring as an evi- _ 


accord, To attempt. 
| LEO PRO F- 


FRO 
PRO FFER, S. an offer made. An eſlay f 


or attempt. 4 
by * ECT ION, S. [from profettio, Lat.] | 
refſion, - 
PROFI'CIENCE, PROFICIENCY, 8. 
[proficiens, Lat. ] profit. Improvement in any | 


thing, 


PROFICIENT, 8. [ proficiens Lat.] ene 


who has made advancement in any ſtudy or 
buſineſs. 
PRO YTCUOUS, Adi. Lt, Lat.] 
advantageous; uſeful. 

PROFYLE, S. Lr. the fide face: an 
half face. 
PRO FIT, S. [Fr.] gain or advantage. 
Improvement. 


To PRO'FIT, V. A. [profiter, r to] 


confer benefit or advantage. To improve. 
Os to gain advantage, To make im- 
rovement.. To be of. uſe. 


PRO'F ITABLE, Aj. ſuch as confers ; 


gain, improvement, or advantage. 1 
PRO” ITABLENESS; S, the quality of 


conferring gain, improvement, or advantage. 


PRO -F ITABLY, Adv. gainfully ; advan- 
fly.. - 

PRO#FITLESS, Adv: without ain or ad- 
vantage. F 

PRO*'FLIGATE, Adj. [ profligatus, Tat, ] 
abandoning to vice. Loſt to virtue and de- 
cency, 
PRO TLIOGATE. S. one that has loſt all] 
ſenſe of virtue and decenc: 


PRO'FLIGATELY, Adv. [from Profli- f 


gate] ſhameleſſy. 


FRO'FLIGATENESS, 8. [from profli-| 


gate] the quality of being profligate. 

PRO'FLUENCE, S. 
greſs; courſe. 

PROFLUENT, Asi. [profiuent, Lat.] 
Howing forwards, © Profluent ſtreams.” Milt. 

- PROFOU'ND, Adj. [profundus, Lat. pro- 
fond, Fr.] deep; deſcending below the ſurface. 
Low with reſpe& to the fituation of other 
things, Not eaſily underſtood. Produced by 
intenſe ſtudy, 

PROFOU'ND, S. the ſea or abyſs. _ 

PROFOU'NDLY, Adv. with great reach 
of knowledge or contrivance, 

PROFOU'NDNESS, S. depth, applied to 
place or knowledge, | 

PROFUNDIT V, S. depth of place or 
knowledge 

PROFU'SE, Adj. [profiſus, Lat.] laviſh ; 
liberal, or abounding'to exceſs, 

PROFU'SENESS, S. hoſpitality; expence 
or plenty to exceſs. 

PROFU'SION, S. [Fr. prefuſo, Lat. I ex- 
travagance, or exceſs i in expence, liberality or 
abundance. 

To PROG, V. N. to rob, ' ical or ſhift 
meanly for victuals. 

PROG, 8. victuals, or proviſions of any 
an. 


from profluent] pro- 


* 


ö to ſpeak, pronounce, or utter, 


0 5 


' PROGE'NITOR, 8. ILat. J an anceftor, 


or relation in a dire line. 


PRO/GENY, S. if Progenie, Fr, Progenies, | 


Lat; ] 88 Offspring 
0 NO'STIC, Adj. pong Fr. 


ſee ProcxosTICATE] bet ſeaſe or 
recovery before. 


ing diſeaſes or their events. A prediction. 


| To PROGNO'STICATE, V. A. Irm 
vo, and 5g xe, Gr. ] to foretel or foreſho : 


joy means of ſome token. 


PROGNOSTICA'TION, 8. the act of * 


forelttiowing or foreſhowing by ſome token, 

* PROGNOSTICA'TOR, 8. foreteller ; 
foreknower. 

PROGRAM, S. [programme, Fr. 175- 
ehh, Gr.] an edict or proclamation ; 
alſo a bill giving notice of IR, to be 
tranſacted in a ſchool or univerſity. 

PROGRESS, S. [ progres, Fr. us, 
Lat.] courſe. Paſſage. Motion forward 
provement, A circuit or journey, 

To PRO'GRESS, v. N. berge, Lat! 
to move re .. paſs. Py 1 
: PROGRE'SSION, S. ¶ Fr. progreſſio, Lat. 
a regular and ou tak Motion; 
courſe forward; paſſage; improvement. 

1 PROGRPSSIVE, Adj. orgs; 5 Fr.] 


going forward: Advancing ng wy | 


dually. 
PR loonpssWEI v, Adv. by <gradual 
Neps or regular courſe, 
ROGRF/SSIVENESS, S. the ſtate of 
| moving forward. 
To PROETPBIT, v. A. [prebibeo, Lat. Y 
to forbid - NT To debar or hinder. 


PROHIBYTION, S. [Fr. probibitio, Lat.] 
the act of — 10 g the idea 1 
authority: | 


PROHI'BITORY, Adj. implying prohi- 
bition ; forbidding, 

To PROJFCT, V. A, [projeium, Lat.] 
to throw out or caſt forward. To exhibit a 
form or repreſentation, alluding to that in a 
looking glaſs. To contrive ; from projetter,, 
Fr. Neuterly, to jut out or ſhoot forward. 

PROJECT, S. à ſchertie or contrivance. 


PROJECTILE, S. a body caſt forwards, 


upwards, or put in motion. 
. PROJE'GTILE, Adj. [Fr.] impelled for- 
ward. 

PROJE'CTION, s. the act of ſhooting 
forwards. A plan ordelineation. A ſcheme 
or plan of action. In chemiſtry, an opera- 
tion, or the criſis of an operation. 

PROJECTOR, S. one that employs him- 
ſelf in forming ſchemes or deſigns. One that 
forms wild and impracticable ſchemes. 

PROJE'CTURE, S. a jutting out. 

To PROIN, V. A. [corrupted from prune] . 
to lop; to cut; to trim; to prune. _ 

To PROLA'TE, VA: Fee Lat.] 


PROGNO'STIC, S. the {kill of foretell- 


PROLATE, ; 


* 2 


A Kat ab EOF 
F up» ws. © Elbe 


65 es 
4 


* 


Þko_ 


or flat. 2 5 
PROLA'TION, S. | prolatus, Lat. ] pro- 
nunciation, utterance. y; act of defer- 


ring. 5 
PROLEGO'MENA, S. [Gr.] a previous 


or introductory diſcourſe. 


PROLE'PSIS, S. [Gr.] a form of rheto- 
ric, in which objections are anticipated. 
cedent. '? 5 105 

PROLE'PTICALLY, Adv, by way of an- 
ticipation or prevention. ; 

PROLETA/RIAN, Adj. mean; vile. 
c Proletarian tything men.” Hudib. _ 

PROLVFIC, PROLVFICAL,. Adj. [ pro- 
lifique, Fr, 2 and facio, Lat.] fruitful. 

egetting children. Productive. 

PROLIFICA“TION, 8. generation of 
childten. | 

PROLVX, Adj. ¶ proliæe, Fr. prolixus, Lat.] 
long; tedious by length. | 

PROLVXITY, S. f[prolixite, Fr.] the qua- 
lity of being tireſome through length. 

PROLI'XNESS, S. tediouſneſs. | 

PROLOCU'TOR, S. [Lat.] a foreman or 
perſon choſen by a ſociety to be their ſpeaker. 

PROLOCU”TORSHIP, S. the office or 
dignity of a prolocutor. | 

PRO/LOGUE, S. [Fr. and ops, Gr.] 
an introductory diſcourſe, peculiarly applied 


to a poem ſpoken.beſore a play. 


To PRO!/LOGUE. V. A. to introduce by 


a formal diſcourſe, 


To PROLONG, V. A. -[prolenger, Fr.] 

to lengthen out, To put off — 

_  PROLONGA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 

lengthening. Delay to a lunger time. 
PROLU'SION, S. [prolufio, Lat.] an en- 


tertainment or diverting performance. 


PRO'MINENT, Adj. [ eraminent, Lat.] 
ſtanding out — the other parts. 
PRO MINENCV, S. [ eraminentia, Lat.] 


the quality of ſtanding out beyond the other 


8. 
rpROMs0U OUS, Adj. [promiſcuus, Lat.] 
mingled : Confuſed z without diftinftion. 
PROMT'SCUOUSLY, Adv. indifcrimi- 
nately ; with a confuſed mixture. 
PRO'MISE, S. [Fr. promiſſum, Lat.] aſſu- 
rance given of ſomething to be done, or ſome 
benefit to be conferred, Figuratively, hope, 
or ground of hope. DE EN 
To PROMISE, V. A. ifs, Lat.] 
to giye a perſon notice or aſſurance of ſome 
benefit to be conferred, Neuterly, to aſſure 
by words, | 1 1 | 1 
PRO MISSOR, Adi. pramiſſorius, Lat. 
containing profeſſion of ſome benefit to be 
conferred, or uf ſome debt to be paid. 
PROMONT, | PRO'MONTORY, S. 


Ivrombntoire, Fr. promontorium, Lat.] a head- 


„ cape, or high land jutting into the ſea. 
To PROMO TE, v. A. [promotus, Lat.] 
d forward, or advance. To prefer or exalt; 


PROMO'TION, S. advancement or pre- 
ferment. 3 | 
To PRO'MOVE, v. A. {promeves, Lat.] 
to promote; to forward; to advance. 
ROMPT, Adj. [ prompt, Fr.] quick; 
ready. Willing, without any new motive or 
incentive. Ready, or performed immediately, 
applied to payment, i | . 
To PROMPT, V. A. r Ital.] to 
help a perſon when at a lots in repeating by 
heart.“ To incite, Td remind. 9 58 
PRO!MPTER, S. one who aſſiſts a public 
ſpeaker when at a loſs; or who perſuades or 
adviſes a perſon to do a thing; > 
» PRO*'MPTITUDE, 8, [Fr.] quickneſs; 
readineſs. 5 | 
PRO'MPTNESS, S. readineſs ; alacrity, 
PRO'MPTUARY, 8. [prompeuaire, Fr. 
promptuarium, Lat. ] a ſtorehouſe, or magazine. 
To PROMU'LGATE, V. A. [ yromulga- 
tus, Lati] to publiſh-or make known by pub- 
lick declaration. N g 
PROMULGA'TION, S. [ promulgatio, 
Lat.] publication; open exhibition. 5 
To PROMU'LGE, V. A. {promulgo, Lat.] 
to publiſh or teach openly. . 
PROMU'LGER, S. one that publiſhes, 
or teaches openly. | 37 2 
| PRONE, Adj. [ pronus, Lat.] bending ot 
looking downwards. Lying with the face 
downwards. Sloping, applied to place. In- 
clined, or diſpoſed ta; generally uſed in an 
ill ſenſe, and followed by 0. | 
PRO'NENESS, 8. the Rate of bending, 
ſtooping, or lying with the face downwaris. 
Deſcent. Inclination; uſed in an ill ſenſe. - - 
'PRONG, S. {pronghen, Belg. to ſqueeze} 
a fork with two or more blades. | 
PRONOU N. S. [pronem, Fr. pronomen, 
Lat.] words uſed inſtead of nouns or names. - 
To PRONOU'NCE, V. A. [prononcer, 
Fr. pronuntio, Lat.] to ſpeak of utter. To 
utter or deliver in public. To form or arti- 
culate. Neuterly, to ſpeak with confidence 
or n 4 | 2 5 - . , ' 
PRONUNCIA'TION, S. [Ft. protunti- . 
atio, Lat.] the act or manner of uttering. 
PROOF, S. {from prove] evidence or ar- 
gument made to confirm or eftabliſh a fact or 
opinion. Teſt or trial. Form; temper. Ca- 
pacity of undergoing trial. In printing, the 
rough draught of a ſheet when firſt pulled. 
PROOF, Adj. [though uſed as an adjective, 
yet only an elliptical expreſſion for, ef proof | 
= pos 75 5 1 
To PROP, V. A. [proppen, Belg.] to ſug- 
_ by ſomething placed under or againſt. To 
under from falling. To ſuſtain or ſupport. 
| PROP, S. any thing uſed to keep a thing 


from Allan en. Kos 
LE, Adj. fprepogate] ſuch 


© PRO'PAGAY 
as. may be ſpread or continued by ſueceſſion. 


To PRO'PAGATE, V. A. [Provaratre 
K 


PRO 


Lat.] to continue or ſpread by generation or 
ſucceſſive production; to extend or widen. 
To promote. To have offepring, 

PROPAG ACTION, S, [Fr. propagatio, 
Lat. ] continuance, or ſpreading by generation, 
or ſucceſſive production. 

To PROPE'L, V. A. [ propello, Lat.] to 
drive forward. 


'To'PROPE'ND, v. N. [propends, Lat.] 


to incline to any part; to be diſpoſed in fa- 


vour of any thing. e 
PROPE'NDENCY, S. inclination or ten- 
dency of deſire to any thing. Pre- conſidera- 
tion; attentive deliberation; perpendency. 
PRO PE NSE, Adj. [propenſus, Lat.] in- 
elined or diſpoſed; applied to either good or 
bad. | 5. 
PROPE'NSION, PROPENSITY, S. 
[Fr. propenſio, Lat.] diſpoſition to any thing 
either good or bad. Tendency, 


PRO'PER, Adj. [ propre, Fr. proprius, 


Lat.] peculiar, belonging to one, ſo as to diſ- 
tinguith it from cthers. In grammar, noting 
or diſtinguiſhing an individual. Natural. Fit; 
adapted; qualified. Exact; juſt. Tall or 
| | 


uſty. | 
PROPERLY, Adv. in a fit or ſuitable] 


manner. In a ſtrict ſenſe, | 
PRO'PERNESS, S. the quality of being 
tall »nd well made. | 
PRO/PER TY, S. a ſecondary eſſential 
mode, quality, or attribute of a thing which 
is peculiar to it, diftinguiſhes it from other 
things, and is inſeparable from it. A quality. 
Right of poſſeſſion. Poſſeſſion: the thing 
ſfeſſed in one's own right. 
To PRO'PERTY, V. A. to inveſt with 
ualities. To ſeize as belonging to. 
PROPHA'SIS, S. [Gr.] an excuſe ; a pre- 
tence. In medicine, a foreknowledge of di- 
ſeaſes. 1 . | 
PRO/PHECY, S. [mp:pil:ia, Gr.] a de- 
claration of ſomething future. 

To PRC WH ESV, V. N. to foretel ſome- 
thing future, In ſcripture language, to preach 
by divine inſpiration. EO I IN 

PROPHET, S. [prephere, Fr.] one that 
feretels ſomething future. 2 | 

PRO'PHETESS, S. [propheteſſe, Fr.] a 
woman that foretels future events. ; 
PROPHE TIC, PROPHE"TICAL, Adj, 
[prepherique, Fr.] foreſeeing or foretelling fu- 


ture events, 


PROPHE'TICALLY, Adv. with know-| 


ledge of futurity; in manner of a prophecy, 
To FRO'PHETIZE, V. N. to give pre- 
dictions. 


TY PROPHYLA'CTIC, Adj. L 


2c] preventive ; preſervative. 
rd ITV, S. | propinquitas, Lat.] 
nearneſs of ſituation, relation, or time. 
PROPYTIABLE, Adj. [ propitiate} ſuch 
as may be appcaſed or rendered favourable. 


To PROPLTIATE,.V, A, [propitiat::s,| 


PRO 
Lat.] to appeaſe a perſon angry or offended. 
To render favourable. 
PROPITIA'TION, S. ſprepiciation, Fr.] 


the act of appealing anger or reſentment. 


The offering or means by which any perſon 
is rendered favourable. | 
PROPUTIATORY, Adj. [propiciatoire, 
Fr.] having the power to appeaſe or re- 
concile, | | 
PROPT'TIOUS, Adj. [ prepitius, Lat.] 
favourable; kind; reconciled, 1 
PROPITIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
being favourable, kind, or reconciled, 
PROPLA'SM, S. I and 7\a0wd, Gr.] 
mould ; matrix, | 0 
PROPLA'STICE, S. [enNα,.; Gr.] 
the art of making moulds for caſting. 
PROPO'NENT, S. [proponens, Lat.] one 
that makes a propoſal. | 
PROPO'RTION, S. [Fr. preportio,'Lat. ] 


the comparative relation of one thing to ano- 


ther. Equality or degree. Degrees in har- 


mony. Size. 1 
To PROPO*RTION,V. A. [propertionner, 
Fr. ] to adjuſt or equal in comparative degrees. 
To form with ſymmetry, | . 
PROPO'RTIONABLE, Adj. adjuſted or 
ſuited by comparative relation. Fit. 
PROPO*RTIONAL, Adj. [ pr oportione), . 
Fr.] having a ſettled comparative relation; 


having a certain degree of equality; bearing 


ſome relation to another thing with which it 
is compared, | | 5 
 PROPORTIONA'LITY, S. the quality 
of being proportionable. 
PROPORTIONATE, Adj. ſuited, ad- 
juſted, or bearing ſome reſpect to another 
thing in compariſon. | 


To PROPO'RTIONATE, v. A. toadjuſt 


according to ſettled rates. | 
PROPO*RTIONATENESS, S. the ſtate 
of being by comparifon adjuſted, 


ed to conſideration or aceeptanee. 

To PROPOYVSE, V. A. [prepeſer, Fr. pro- 
peſitus, Lat.] to offer for confideration, Neu- 
terly, to lay ſchemes or intend, 

PROPOSITION, S. [Fr. prepoſitio, Lat.] 
a ſentence in which any thing #2 affirmed or 
_— and offered for aſſent or denial. An 
offer. 

PROPOSI'TIONAL, Adj. conſidered as 
a propoſition, 7 5 15 n 

To PROPO UND, V. A. [prepone, Lat. | 
to offer to confideration. To propoſe. 

PROPRVETARY, S. [ prcprieralre, Fr.] 
a poſſeſſor in his own right. 
PROPRTETARV, Adj. belonging to 2 


certain oẽW ne.. | . 
PROPRIETOR, S. a perſon that has an 
exclufive right. A poſſeſſor. : 

PROPRI'ETY, S. | prepriete,' Fr. pre- 
prietas, Lat.] an excluſive right, © Accuracy, 


joſtneſs, or fitneſs, 


PROPO'SAL, S. a ſcheme or deſign offer- 


_ ,. PROPT, 


ſhip; uſed in poetry. 


„ 

PROPT, uſed by poetical writers inſtead 
of propped, the participle paſſive of Proy, 

To PRO'PUGN, V A. [proipugno, Lat.] 
to defend, juſtify, or vindicate. 
 PROPUGNA'TION, S. [ propnynatio, 
Lat.] defence, 5 

PROPU'GNER, S. one who de ends, juſ- 
tifies, or vindicates. | 

PROPU'LSION, S. [propulſus, Lat.] the 
aft of driving forward. 
 PRORE, S. ſprora, Lat.] the prow of a 


PRO 


affords an extended view, An object of view. 
Regard to ſomething future, ae” 

PROSPE'CTIVE, Adj. viewing at a diſ- 
tance, Acting with foreſight. 

To PRO'SPER, V. A. [ proſperg, Lat.] 
to make happy. Neuterly, to be ſucceſstul; 
to thrive, trom profperer, Fr. | | 

PRO'SPERITY, S. [| proſperitas, Lat.] a 
ſtate wherein things ſucceed accor ing to our 
2 and are productive of affluence and 
wealth. 


PRO SPEROUUs, Adi. [ roſperus, Lat.] 


PROROGA'TION, S. [Fr. prorcgatio, 


Lat.] continuation; the deferring to a longer | 


ſucceſsful; ſortunate. 


PRO'SPEROUSLY, Adv. ſucceſsſully; 


and ſtated time. The interruption of the teſ-, fortunately, 


| fron of parliament by royal authority, 


To PROROQ'GUE, V. A. [prorego, Lat, 


. Proreger, Fr. ] to protract or prolong, To put 


off to another time, 


PRO /SPEROUSN ESS, S. profperity, 
PROSPT'CIENCE, S. [from proſpicia, 

Lat.] the act of looking ſorward. 
PROSTER NATION, 8. from prefterns, 


PRORUPTION, S. [ proruptio, Lat.] Lat, ] dejection; deprefiion; ſtate ot beigg 


the act of burſting forth. 
PROSA'IC, Adj. [profeicus, Lat. pro- 


| cat down, 


PROSTETHIS, S. {r:5n3is, Gr.] in 


faique, Fr.] belonging to proſe. Reſembling ſurgery, that which fills up what is wanting. 


proſe. 


to doom to deſtruction. To interdict. 
PROSCRYPTION, S. [pr:ſcriptio, Lat.] 
the act of writing down a perſon's name in a 


liſt, and poſting it in ſome public place with 


2 reward for any one that ſhall bring his head. 
The act of dooming the life of a perſon to 
death, and his goods to confiſcation. 
PROSE, S. Fr. preſa, Lat.] language not 
confined to numbers, limited quantity of ſyl- 
lables, or jingle of verſe. 
To PRO/SECUTE, v. A. [ preſecutus, 
Lat.] to continue endeavours. To carry on. 
To proceed or continue in any conſideration 
or diſquiſition. In law, to ſubdue. 
PROSECU”TION, S. an endeavour to 
carry on. A continued attempt, or a conti- 
nuation of an attempt, A ſuit againft a per- 
ſon in law. 


\- PROSECUITOR, S. one that continues 


his endeavours or carries on any thing, One 
who ſues another far ſome crime. . 

PRO'SELYTE, S. [merry , Gr.] 
one that is perinaded to change his religious 
ſentiments. A convert. 


PROSEMINA'TION, S. [proſeminatus, 


Lat.] propagation by ſeed. 
-, PRO'SODY, S. [preſedia, Lat. and Gr.] 


that part of grammar, which teaches the ſound 


verſe. 

PROSONOMA'SIA, S. [Gr.] a figure in 
rhetoric, wherein a perfon ſpeaks to things 
inanimate, as if they were living, and makes 
them return ſuitable replies. : 

PROSOPOPOFIA, S. [Gr.] in rhetoric, 
a figure in which things are repreſented as if 
they were perſoas. 


PRO/SPECT, S. [ proſpectus, Lat. ] a view 


or quantity of ſyllables, and the meaſures of 


4 


of ſomething diſtant or abſent, A place which | 


To PRO'CTITUTE, V. A. praſtitutus, 


To PROSCRI'BE, V. A. [proſcribs, Lat.] Lat.] to ſell to wickedneſs or expole for vile 
i purpoſes, generally uſed of women fold to 


anſwer the cravings of luſt, either by them- 
ſelves or others. f 
PRO“ STITUTE, S. one that will do any 
thing for money. A public ſtrumpet. 
PROSTTTUTTION, S. the act of ſetting 


| or being ſet to ſale. The life of a publie 


ſtrumpet. 

PRO'STRATE, Adi. cos Lat. 
Johnſon accents it on the ſecond ſyllable] 
lying at length, lying on the ground in ado- 
ration. a 

To PRO'STRATE, V. A. [yraſtratus, 
Lat.] to lay flat or throw down; to fall gown 
in adoration, - * 

PRO/STRATION, S. [prefternation, Fr.] 
the act of falling down in adoration, | 
PRO; STYLE, S. fan, Or. Ia buila- 

ing having pillars only in the front. 

 PROSY'LLOGISM, S. the connection of 

two ſyllogiſms, in ſuch a manner, that the 
conclyſion of the firſt is the major or minor 


' of the following. 


PROTA'SIS, S. [Gr.] a maxim or pro- 
poſition. In the ancient drama, the firſt part 
of a comedy which explains the argument of 
the piece. ge 

To PROTECT, v. A. [pretefus, Lat.] 
to defend or cover from any evil, : 
| PROTE'CTION, S. [Fr.] a defence or 

cover from evil. A kind of paſſport, whereby 
a perſon is exempted from being preſſed or 
otherwiſe moleſted. | 
| PROTE'CTOR, S. [ protefieur, Fr.] a 
defender or one who guards from danger. A 
perſon formerly intruſted with the care of the 
kingdom during the king's minority. 5 

PROTE'CTRESS, S. a female that de- 
ſends from evil, and favours any undertaking. 
1 g 79 
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PRO PRO” 


To ROTE ND, v. A. [protends, Lat.] | and too mean a one of thoſe which belong ta 


to hold out or ſtretch forth. another. Daring, Lofty of mien or grand 
petulance; peeviſhneſs, to brutes. Fungous, applied to fleſh. 


To PROTE'ST, V. N. ¶ proteflor, Lat. | To PROVE, V. A. [prowner, Fr. probe, 

tefter, Fr.] to give a ſolemn declaration of | Lat.] to confirm or ſhow by argument or teſ- 
bones opinion. To note the non-payment of | timony, To try, bring to the teſt, or expe- 
a bill of exchange, and claim payment of ei- | rience, 'To ſound by experiment. To — 
ther of the indorſes. Actively, to prove; | ceed. | | 
ſhow, or give evidence. To call as a wit- | PROVE/DITOR, PROVWEDO RE, 8. 
REO Wy = | [proveditore, Ital.] one who undertakes to 

- PROTE'ST, S. a ſolemn declaration of | procure ſupplies far an army. * 

one's opinion, generally applied to that pub-| PRO'VENDER, S. [provende, Fr. pro- 
liſhed by peers in parliament when they diſ- | vande, Belg.] dry food for cattle ; Hay and 
agree with a majority, An inſtrument or | corn. 


=”: 


writing whereby a perſon on non-payment of | PROVERB, S. ſproverbe, Fr, prover- 


a bill of exchange by one on whom it is Lim, Lat.] a generally received ſentence, ap- 
drawn, is authoriſed to claim it from either | plied on particular oecafions as a rule of life, 
of the indorſers or the drawer, - | A word, name, and obſervation commonly 
' PROTESTANT, Adj. belonging tp à received or uttered. 


| proteſtant. | To PROVERB, v. A. to mention as a 


PRO TTESTANT, S. a perſon who be-| commonly received ſaying or maxim, 

| Jongs to the reformed religion, as delivered] PROVERBIAL, Adj, uſed as a proverb 

by thoſe that at firſt proteſted againſt the er-| or common ſentence. ig 

rors of the church of Rome. To PROVI DE, V. A. provides, Lat.] 
FRO TESTA“TION, S. [Fr.] a ſolemn to procure beforehand; to get ready; to pre- 

declaration of any fact, reſolution, or opinion. | pare. To ſtipulate or make conditions, Uted 

" PROTHO'NOTARY, S. [protonotaire, | with againſi, to take meaſures for counter- 

Fr.] the head regiſter, : | acting or eſcaping any ill. Uſed with for, to 
PRO'TOCOL, S. [ protece{s, Fr. mpuſa-| take care of beforehand. Provided that, im- 


* N, Gr.] the original of any writing. | plies, on theſe terms or conditions, 

" PROTOMA'RTYR, S. [Gr.] the firſt] PROVIDENCE, S. foreſight diſplayed in 

martys. 5 | taking meaſures before hand. Frugality, found- 
PRO TOPLAST, S. [Gr.] ſomething ed on a regard to futurity. The care or in- 

formed firſt to ſerve as a model. terpoſition of the Deity, by which all things 
PRO TOT Y PE, S. [Fr. wawrduwoc, Gr.] Are preſerved. 2 ET 

an original by which any thing is formed, | PRO*VIDENT, Adj. [| previdens, Lat.] 


To PROTRA CT, V. A. [pretrafus, Lat.] cautious, prudent, or taking meaſures before- 


to draw out, lengthen, or delay. hand. "a 
PROTRA'CTER, S, one who draws out | PROVIDENTIAL, Adj. effected by, and 


any thing to a tedious length. A mathema- to be referred to, the interpoſition of God. 
tical inſtrument uſed in meaſuring angles. PRO'VIDENTLY, Adv. with foreſight, 
PROTRA'CTION, S. the act of drawing prudent, or frugality founded on a regard to 
into length or delaying. I futurity. e | ; 
PROTRA'*CTIVE, Adj. dilatory ; de- PROVINCE, S. [Fr. prowincia, Lat.] 
laying ; ſpinning to length. a conquered country, An office or buſineſs 
PROTRE'PTICAL, Adj. [ig, peculiar to a perſon. | 
Or. ] hortatory ; ſuaſory. = 
To PROTRU DE, V. A. [pretrude, Lat.] vince, oppoſed to one's native country: Fo- 
to thruſt forward. 5 | 
PROTRU'SION, S. [ protruſus, Lat.] the axchbiſhop's juriſdiction. ; 
act of thruſting forward, A thruſt. PROVINCIAL, S. [provincial, Fr, from 
 PROTU'BERANCE, S. | protuberans, | provigce] a ſpiritual governor. 
Lat.] ſomething ſwelling above the other; Ts PROVI'NCIATE, V. A. [from pro- 
parts | vince] to turn to a province. | 


" PROTU'BERANT, Adj. [ protubcrans, | To PROVINE, V. N. [provigner, Fr.] 


Lat.] to ſwell out or beyond the other parts. | to lay a ſtock or branch of a vine in the 
To PROTU'BERATE, V. A. Ly: ground to take root for more increaſe. 


ratus, Lat.] to ſwell out or beyond the other PROVISION, S. [Fr. provifo, Lat.] the 


parts. : act of getting beforehand. Meaſures taken 
PRO D, Adj. rut, Poe Sax. 88 beforehand, Stock collected. Victuals, food, 
Belg. from pryde, Sax. a ſwelling, pryd, Brit. | or provender. A term or condition. | 
beauty, pryder, Dan. to adorn} having too] PROVI'SIONAL, Adj, provided for tem- 
High an opinion of one's own excellencies, | poral need, 5 2 | 


PROVINCIAL, Adj. belonging to a pro- 


reign; rude; unpoliſhed. Belonging to an 


| PROVISO, | 


To make angry or offend. To cauſe, pro- 


 . Hering actions or words with a proper regard 


ples of prudence, 


from any excreſcence. | 


"> PR. 

 PROVVSO, S. [Lat. ] a condition or term. 

PROVOCA'”TION, S. [| Fr, provecatio, 
Lat.] an act by which anger is cauſed,” In 
law, an appeal to a judge. | 

PROVOY/CATIVE, 8. any thing which 
excites or impels, | 

PRO'VOCA'TIVENESS, S. the quality 
of being provocative. 

To PROVO'KE, v. A. [prownner, Fr. 
prevoce, Lat.] to rouſe, to excite by offence. 


mote, or excite. - To challenge, To move 
or induce, ; 

PROVO/KER, S. one that raiſes anger. 
Cauſer; promoter. | 

: PROVO'KINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to raiſe anger. | 

PROVOST, S. [proveft, Fr.] the chief 
of any body or ſociety. I he execntioner of 
an army, | 

PRO'VOSTSHIP, S. the office of a 

rovoſt, | : 

PROW, S. [prove, Fr,] the head or fore 
part of a ſhip, | 

PRO!/WESS, S. [ proueſſe, Fr.] bravery ; 
military courage. | 

To PROWL, V. A. to rove over. Neu- 
terly, to wander in ſearch of prey. 

PROC XIMATE, Adj. proximus, Lat.] 
next in the ſeries or order of our ideas or rea- 
ſoning ; near and immediate. 

PRC/XIME, Adj. | proximus, Lat.] next, 
PROXVYMITY,DS. | proximitas, Lat.] the 
fate of being near. 

PRO X, S. [by contraction from procu- 
racy] the agency of another. The ſybſtitu- 
tion of another inſtead of one's ſelf. A per- 
ſon ſubſtituted or deputed to act inſtead of 
another. ; 

PRUDE, S. [Fr.] a woman affectedly nice 
and mode, 5 

PRU'DENCE, S. [Fr. prudentia, Lat.] 
the act of ſuiting words and actions accord- 
ing to the circumſtance of things. 

- PRU!DENT, Adi. Fr. prudens, Lat.] or- 


to their conſequences. 
PRUDENTIAL, Adj. eligible on princi- 


PRUDE'NTIALS, S. maxims of prudence 
or practical wiſdom, | 

PRUDENTIA'LITY, S. eligibility on 
principles of prudence. | . 

 PRU/!DENTLY, Adv, in a diſcreet or 

judicious manner, : 

PRU'DERY, S. too great an affectation of 
niceneſs or modeſty. 

PRUYDISH, Adj. affectedly grave or nice. 

To PRUNE, V. A. to lop or free trees 
from their ſupeffluous branches. To c 


5 S. [Fr. prunum, Lat.] 2 dried 
plum. 


harmony with each other. 


"RV. 

" PRUNT/LLO,S.a kind of ſtuff woven with 
a mixture of ſilk and worſted;. of which cler - 
gymens gowns are made. A kind of plum, 
from prunelle, Fr. 5 

PRUNITEROUS, Adj. | prunum, and 
zro, Lat.] groducing plums. | 

PRU'NING-HOOK, PRU'NING- 
KNIFE, S. a hook or knife uſed in cutting 
off the ſuperfluous branches of trees, 
PRU/RIENCE, PRU/RIENCY, S. [ pru- 
riens, Lat.] an itching, immoderate or 
appetite. | 


PRURIENT, Adj. [pruriens, Lat. ] itch- 


ng. 
PRURYGINOUS, Adj. [ prurio, Lat.] 
tending to the itch. 3 
PRU'SSIA, a large country of Europe, 
bounded on the N. by the Baltic Sea, on the 
E. by Lithuania and Samogitia, on the 8. 
by Poland, and on the W. by Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, and Caſſubia, and is about 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth where it 
is narroweſt, It is a very fertile country, 
and produces a great deal of flax, hemp, and 
corn, There are a great number of domeſtic 
animals, beſides game, which is very com- 
mon ; and the ſea, rivers, and lakes, ſupply 
them with great plenty of fiſh ; beſide the 
common game there are elks, wild aſſes, and 
uri in the foreſts. One of the moſt remark- 
able productions of this country is yellow _ 
amber, which is got along the ſea-coaft, par- 
ticularly in the circle of Samland. There 
are alſo mountains of white ſand, covered 
with oaks and pines; and there they find 2 
viſcous ſubſtance, which being expoſ*d to 
the air, turns to yellow amber. There are 
two large lakes, beſides the rivers Viſtula and 
Pregel, The inhabitants are of a good con- 
ftitution, laborious, robuſt, and good ſoldiers. 
There are 2 great number of mechanics ; but 
the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants is 
huſbandry, and feeding of cattle. Pruſſia is 
divided into two parts, Ducal Pruffia, other-/ 
wiſe called Poliſh Pruſſia, and Regal Pruſſia, 
of rather the kingdom of Pruſſia, becauſe it 
was made an hereditary kingdom by the em- 
peror in 1706. Poliſh Pruſſia comprehends 
the palatinate of Pomerania, of which Dant- 
zick is the capital ; the palatinate of Culm, 
of which Thorne is the principal town ; the 
palatinate of Marienburg, whoſe principal 
town is of the ſame name ; and the territory of 
Wermland, whoſe principal place is Braunſ- 
berg. Regal Pruffia is divided into three 
great circles, and each of theſe circles 
contains three ſmall provinces, The cir- 
cles are thoſe of Samland, Natangen, and 
Hockerland. The inhabitants are generally 
Proteſtants, after the confefion of Auꝑſburg, 
though there are a great number of the re- 
formed, and Roman Catholicks, who live in 


1 


PRUNET, S. an herb. 


To 


8 oy ; % 


Cont WWE 

To PRY, V. A. to peep natrowly: to 
Jook curiouſly, officiouſly, or impertinently; 
uſed with into, re Rs 

PSALM, S. [ pſaime, Sax. JaauOrs Gr.] 
a hymn or ſong on ſome holy ſubject. 

* PSA\LMIST, | pſalmſcop, Sax. pſalmifte, 
Fr.] a wijter or compo-er of odes on holy 
ſubjects. 

PSA'LMODY, S. [Luis, Gr.] the 
' at or practice of ſinging pſalms” 

PSALMO/GRAPHY, S. [C He, and 
Ye, Or. the act of writing pſalms. 
PS ALTER, S. [eſaltere, Sax.] a book 
containing the pſalms. 

PSA/LTERY, S. a kind of harp or dulci- 
mer played on with ſticks, 

_ PSEU DO, S. [from I , Gr.] implies 
falſe, and is uſed as a prefix in words derived 
from the Greek. . | 

+ nf ee S. falſe writing or 
ſpelling. Thy: 

' PSEUDO'LOGY, S. [4d::y1z; Gr. 
falſehood of ſpeech, | | 

PSHAW, Interj. uſed as an expreſſion of 
. contempt and diſregard. 

PTI'SAN, S. [Fr.] a medicinal drink made 
of barley boiled with liquorice, raifins, &c. 

PTV ALISM, S. [z1vanin , Gr. ] a ſa- 
vation. | 
PU BERT, S. [ puberte, Fr. pubertas, 
Lat.] the time of lite when the two ſexes 
ripen to their perfect ſtate. | 
— PUBE'SCENT, Adj. ¶ pubeſcens, Lat.] ar- 
riving at puberty. | 2 

PUBE/SCENCE, s. I from pubeſce, Lat.] 
the ſtate of arriving at pubert. 
P UBLICAN, S. publicanus, Lat.] a toll 
gatherer. In low language, one who keeps an 
alchouſe. * '. TH 

PUBLIC, Adj. [pnblic, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 
belonging to a ſtate or nation, oppoſed to pri- 
vate. Open or generally known. Regarding 
not private intereſt, but that of the commu- 
nity, applied to perſons. Open for general 
entertainment, followed by houſe. ; 

PU'BLIC, S. the general body of a ſtate, 
nation, or mankind, General notice. 

PUBLICATION, S. f publicetus, Lat.] 
the act of making generally known, or of 
common uſe, 

PU/BLICKNESS, 8. [from public] fate 
of belonging to the community. Openneſs ; 
Kate of being generally known or publick. 
 PU*'BLICK SPIRITED, Adj. [publick and 
ſpirit} having regard to the general advantage 
above private good. 

To PUBLISH, V. A. [ publier, Fr. pub- 
Eco, Lat.] to diſcover or make generally 

nown, To put forth to ſale. 7 27 4 EQ 

PUBLISHER, S. one who makes pub- 
lick or generally known. One who puts a 
book into the world, EE 
PUCE'LAGE S. [Fr.] a ſtate of vir- 


| 


bi 


| PUCK, S. perhaps the ſame with pug] 


ſome ſprite among the faities, common in 


romances, | »* 
To PU'CKER, V. A. to gather into cor - 
rugations ; to contract into folds or plica- 


tions. 


PU/DDER, S. ſeePoTnr, 


To PU*DDER, V. N. ſiee Por nEN] to 


make a tumult or buſtle. 
PU/DDING, S. | bouding, Fr. puding, 


Swed.] a kind of food boiled in a bag, or 


ſtuffed in the guts of ſome animal. 

PU*DDING-"TIME,S. dinner-time or time 
to begin dinner, the-pudding being formerly 
the firſt diſh ſerved u 


water, 
To PU'DDLE, V. A. to make muddy. 
PU'DDOCK or purroct, S. [for paddock, 
or parrock} a provincial word for a ſmall in- 


| cloſure, 


PUMENCY, S. [puders, Lat.] modeſt 
ſharaefacedneſs. [? f ] > 2 


PUDICITY, s. [pudicite, Fr. from pu- 


dicitia, Lat.] modeſty; chaſtity, 
PU/DICOUS, Adj. [pudicus, Lat.] chaſte; 
modeſt. b G s - 5 
PUE*RILE, Adj. [ Fr. puerilis, Lat.] re- 
ſembling or becoming a boy or child. 
PU*ERILITY, S. youthfulneſs; or the 
ſtate of childhood. . | 
5 S. ſee PW. T. ö . 
F, S. [puf, Perl. Belg.] a quic 
blaſt of har, 17 ſmall * of weve, A 
muſhroom. Any thing light, porous, and 
ſwelled with wind. An inftrument made of 
threads faſtened round a ſtick at one end, uſed 
to powder hair with. Any hyperbolical or 
exaggerated commendation. 5 
To PUFF, V. A. {ſee the noun, been, 
Belg. buffare, Ital. bufar, Span.] to ſwell the 
cheeks with included breath. To blow with 
a quick blaſt, To breathe thick and hard, To 
commend to exceſs or without reaſon, To 
ſwell with pride. To raiſe the price of goods 
at an auction, by inducing others to bid be; 


yond their value. a 
PDF ER, S. one that extols to exceſs, 


One that raiſes the price of goods at an auc- 


their value. 


tion, by drawing in perſons to bid beyond 
PU*FFIN, 8. L Ne, Ital.] 0 water 3 


fowl. A kind of 


ih. A fungus filled with 
duſt, 5 | . 


PU FFV, Adj. windy flatulent. Tumid, | 


applied to ſtile. | 
PUG, S. \ piga, Sax, a girl] a name given 
to a monkey or other animal. 5 
PUGH, Interj. a word uſed to expreſs con- 
tempt. ; CEL 
 PU'GIL, S. [pugile, Fr.] what may he 
taken up between the thumb and the fore- 
finger, . | 


PUGNA's 


PU*DDLE, S. a mall quantity of muddy 


7 U. 
PUGNA'CIOUS, Adj. [pugnax, Lat.] 
fond of fighting. 
- PUGNA'CITY, S. | pugnacitas, Lat.] 
quarrelſomeneſs; inclination to fight. 
PU NE, Adj. | puis n?, Fr.] young; 
petty; inconſiderable; ſmall. | 


PUI'SSANCE, S. [Fr.] power to over- | 


come or accompliſh. 
© PUFSSANT, Adj. ¶ Fr. ] able to overcome 
any reſiſtance, or accompliſh any undertaking. 
PUKE, S. [perhaps formed from the ſound] 
a vomit. 
To PUKE, V. A. to vomit. 
PUK ER, 8. medicine cauſing a vomit. 
PU'LCHRITUDE, S. pulebritudo, Lat.] 


the quality of conveying the idea of beauty. | 


. - To PULE, V. N. | piauler, Fr.] to cry 

like a chicken, To cry or whimper. 
PULICOSUTY, S. { pulicefitas, Lat.] a- 

bundance of, or being full of fleas. 
PU/LICOSE, | Adj. ¶ pulicoſus, Lat.] a- 


bounding with fleas. CE: 
[from piauler, Fr. ] fick- 


_ PU'LING, Adj. 
ly ; weakly ; crazy. 

To PULL, V. A. to draw towards one with 
continued violence. To draw forcibly, To 
pluck or gather, applied to fruits. To draw 
out the entrails of a fowl. Uſed with down, 
to ſubvert, ruin, or demoliſh. Todegrade. 

PULL, S. the act of drawing with force. 
PU LLEN, S. poultry. 

PU'LLET, S. {pulet, Fr.] a young hen. 

_ PU'LLEY, S. poulie, Fr.] a little wheel, 

with a channel round its edge, and turning 
round a pivot. | 

To PU'LLULATE, V. A. | pullelatus, 

Lat.] to germinate, bud, or grow, 
 PU'LMONARY, PULMO'NIC, Adj. 

[ pulmones, Lat.] belonging to the lungs. 

PULP, S. [Fr. pulpa, Lat.] any ſoft maſs. 
- The ſoft or fleſhy part of fruit. | 


'PU'LPIT,SS. f pulpite, Fr. pulpitum, Lat.] | per 


a place raiſed on high, whereon a public 
ſpeaker ſtands. The higher deſk in a church, 
from whence the miniſter delivers his ſer- 
mons. 1 80 | 

PU”LPOUS, Adj. [from pulp] ſoft. 
__PU*LPOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing ſoft. | | | 

PU*LPY, Adj. foft ; pappy. 
_ PULSA'TION, S. [Fr. puljatio, Lat.] the 
act of beating or moving with quick ſtrokes 
againft any thing oppoſitg. „ 

PULSA TOR, S. {from pulſs, Lat.] a 
. Ariker; a heater. | 
PULSE, 8. [pulſus, 


Lat.] the beating or 


throbbing of the heart and arteries. Alter- 
nate expanſion and contraction. Leguminous 
plants. To feel one's pulſe implies figuratively, 
to try to know-one's mind. 

To PULSE, V. N. to beat like the pulſe. 
_ PU*'LSION, S. [prulſus, Lat,] the aft of 
forcing or driving forward. | | 


' 


uarrelſome. - 


FUN . 
| ' PULVERABLE, 8. capable of being re- 
duced to duft, LCL. . 
PULVERIZ ACTION, S. from pulue- 
rize] the act of reducing to powder. 
To PU/LVERIZE, v. A. [ pulveriſer, Fr.] 
to reduce to duſt or powder. - xz 
PUCLVERULENCE, 8. [| pulvirulertia, 
Lat.] duſtineſs; abundance of duft. 
PU'LVIL, [| pulvillim, Lat.] ſweet ſcent 
or odours. - R TT | 
PU MICE, S. [ 2 micis, Lat.] the 
flag or cinder of ſome foffil brought to this 
ſtate by fire. I's texture is lax, ſpongy, full 
of little pores and cavities; it is of a pale 
whitiſh colour, and is found near volcanoes. 
PU*'MMEL, S. fee Powner, 
PUMP, S. | Pempe, Belg. and Fr.] a ma- 
chine formed on the principles of a ſyringe, 
by which water/is drawn up from wells. A 
ſhoe with a thin turned ſole, _ 
To PUMP, V. A. to work a pump: To 
throw out or draw up water by a pump. 
PU'MPION, S. a plant which bears. an 
oblong or long fleſhy fruit, having ſometimes 
an hard, rugged rind, with nobs and furrows ; 
and divided into three parts, inclofing flat 
ſeeds, edged, as it were, with a ring, and 
fixed to a ſpongy ſubſtance. | 
PUN, S. aquibble or equivocation ariſing 
from the uſe of a word which tas two diffe- 
rent meanings. Fa ot 
To PUN, V. A. to quibble or to uſe a 
word in two different meanings. $2 
To PUNCH, V. A. { poingonner, Fr.] to 
make a hole by driving a pointed inſtrument. 
To beat with the fiſt. KA $ | . 
PUNCH, S. a pointed inſtrument driven 
by a blow to make holes. A liquor made of 
rum or brandy, oranges or lemons, water and 
ſugar, The buffoon or harlequin of a pupper 
a from punchinello, Ital. A ſhort far 
on, | > | 
PU'NCHEON, S. [poingen, Fr.] an in- 
ſtrument driven to make a hole or impreſſion. 
A liquid meaſure containing eighty-four 
gallons, _ £5 5 
PU “NCH ER, S. an inſtrument that makes 
a hole or impreſſion, when driven by a ham- 
mer, &c. e 
PUNCTVLIO, S. [Ital. from punctum, 
Lat.] a ſmall nicety of behaviour, A nice 
point of exactneſs. | 
PUNCTTLIOUs, Adj. exact in the moſt 
trivial parts of breeding. B 
PU NC TO, S. {| punto, Span. punct um, 
Lat.] a nice point of ceremony. The point 
in feneing. o 
PU NC TUAL, Adj. [ pun&#zel, Fr.] com- 
priſed or conſiſting in a point. Exact; nice in 
the moſt rrifling or minute circumſtances. 
| PUNCTUA'LITY, S. a ſcrupulous e-aft- 
neſs. : FAC A SR 
PU'NCTUALLY, Adv. nicely; exatly; 


ſcrupulouſly, . 55 


: 5 : 


* 


| 


_  wotthy of puniſhment; capable of — 
; Ar : {modes of ſpeech. 


ing to puniſhment. 


Fr.] to 2 
death, for the commiſſion of ſome crime. 


„„ | 
PU'NCTUALNESS, S. exaRtaeſs; uicety. 
PUNCTUATION, S. [Pun&uation, Fr.] 

the act of ſetting the fps or proper names to 
ſentences, / 
, PUNCTURE, S. [ punitus, Lat. ] a bole 
made with a ſharp-pointed inſtrument; _ 
To PUNCTULATE, V. N. Lin, 
Lat.] to marle with ſraall pen. | 
PU*'NDLE, S. a ſhort and fat woman. 
PUNGENCY, S. the power of pricking, 
-or cauſing a ſenſation of acrimony or ſharp-| 
neſs on the tongue. The power of affecting 
the mind 
PU'NGENT, Adj. gungen, Lat.] prick | 
ing. Affecting the e ſenſation of 
8 or actidneſs. 
PUNI'CEQUS, A Cronin” 121.1 
urple. 


+4 


* PUNNINESS, s. from . 
3 * ru 


To PUNIS I, 10 Lat. -punir 


4 ef with r of 


PU'NISHABLE, . Adj. Ware Fr.] 


t isl ABIENESs, 8. [from 


able] the quality of deſerving or ng 


puniſhment. 


" PU'NISHER, S. [from — one cho 
inflicts pain for a crime. 


PU'NISHMENT, S. | puniſſement, ＋ 


58 any penalty or pain inflicted, on account o 


the violation of ſome law. | 
PU*NITIYE, S. I punitzs, Lat. ] inflicking 
pain or puniſhment for the violation of ſome 


law. 


- PU'NITORY, Adj. [punio, Lat. ] tend- 
Punitory intereſt, in civil 
law, is ſuch intereſt of money as is given for 
delay or breach of truſt... 
PUNK, 8. lung, Sax.] a common pro- 
ſtiture. 
PU'NSTER, S. {from pun] a low wit who 
deals in words that have a double meaning, 
To PUNT, V. N. to play at baſſet or 
ombre. 
pu Nx, Adi. Lyulſac, Fr.] young 1 Inferi- 
or. Petty. 
PU N, S. 2 perſon young and unexperi- 
enced. A novice, 
To PUP, v. N. to bring forth whelps. 
PUPIL, S. | pupilla, Lat.] the apple of 


the eye. A ſcholar, or one onder the care of 


a tutor. 
PU'PILAGE, $. the ſtate of a ſcholar, or 
ward. 
PU PILLARY, "Adj. [pupillaire, Fr, pu- 


pillaris, Lat.] pertaining to a pupil or ward. 


PUPPET, S. [puper, Fr. pupus, Lat.] a 


| ſmall image moved by ſprings and imitating 


the geſtures of an actor. A perſon entirely 
_ the Asked of another; 


nocently, 


PUR 


-PUPPET-SHOW, 8. à drama or play 
8 by wooden images moved by 


puppy, 8. 4 , Fr.] a help, or 
the ie of a fo A name of con- 
temptuous reproach implying a perſon _ 
.vaworthy the name of .a man. 
- PU'RBLIND, S. ſee Po ELIN os. 
-PU'RCHASABLE, Adj. [purchaſe] to be 
bought by money. 
To. PU'RCHASE, * A. I peurchaſſer, 
Fr.] to buy for money, To. obtain- at any 


| expence. In ſea language, to draw in. The 


** capſtan purchaſes apace. 

PU'RCHASE, S. pourchas, old rr. any 
[e bought or obtained for-money, _ 7? 

PU'RCHASER, S. a raten that 

gains any thing for a price. 

PURE, Adj. [ pur, pure, Fr. purus, Lat.] 
unſullied. Clear, unaltered by any mixtures. 

eech. Mere. 
' PURELY, Adv. in @ pure. manner, in- 
merely, 

PU'RENESS, S. the quality of being free 
from mixture, compoſition, suilt, or various 


PURFILE, 8. .[ pourfilze, Fr.] a kind of 
trimming for womens gowns, made of tinſel 


and thread. 
To PURFLE, v. A. [pourfiler, Fr. 
lare, Ital} to decorate with a wrought a 


' PU'RELE, S. {paurfilce, Fr.] a order of 


embroid 

PURGA'TION, 8. arie, Lats} the 
act of cleanſing from bad or vitious mixtures, 
The act of cleanſing the body downwards by 


putation of guilt. '  - 
PU'RGATIVE, Adj. [purgati 5 Fr. Pups 


the body by ftool. | 
PURGATORY, S. 7 Purgatoire, F 24 2 


church, are cleanſed from carnal A 
before their reception into heaven. 

To PURGE, V. A. 4 Fr. purge 
Lat.] to cleanſe or clear. To clear — 5 
or imputation of guilt, To evacuate the body 
by ſtool. To clarify from dregs or impure, 
applied to liquors, , 

PURGE, S. a medicine which eleanſes the 
W — of the body by ſtool. 2 


U'RGER, 8. t wy clears away. . | 


thing that is noxiou 


urge ; cathartick. 
. PURIF ICA/TION, 


. tio, Lat.] 
the act of making pure or eanting from fo- 
reign mixtures. The act of cleanſing from 


guilt, or bodily impurities 


PURIFICATIVE, PURIFICATORY; 
Adj. having the power or tendeney to _ 


from impurities. . 


1 * 8. 3 cleanſer or refiner, *o 


| Pop guilt, or fin. 18 vitiated, applicd | 


medicine. The act of clearing from the M- 


gativus, Lat.] having the power of cleanſ * 


place wherein ſouls, according to:the.Romith 


r 
4 9 5 


„ , ee, er 111 . - PURSENET, 8. 42 e 


; eo, ar to cleanſe from. 


om, 
+ 
r 


ä impurity, f cloſed like that ofs urſe With arundiny 
| cortuption, guilt, 1 or impro- | 1PURSEPROUD, Adj ty on 28 
mal prieties. count of wealth. 
ol . *PURIST,'8. Fe.]- 87 b URSER, 8. [75's king 851 24k of. 
be y or ſupe e th uſe of Wards, Heer who hs the 1 vietuals, and 
1 . u pretendinz to talces care they 22 pand 
a Beli ligious worſhip,” * Gored, He keeps a It ef the ſhip's compas 
PURITAN] L, Adj, relating 'to, orf yz and lets. doun exact che days of ech 
I 7 n Puritans. f | „ admittanee to pay. 
's "PU'RIPANISM, s. the tenets of x perſon | PU'RSINESS , PU RSIVENESS,S. ng 
ny who affects eg n in a reſitious e breath 4 
he gs” e 1 St. AN, 8. f ilaca, Lat. J a ] 
- PURITY, s. fp Fr. puritu, Lat.] 5 PURSU'ABLE, ” 7 "Gt do be < hors I 
uy cleanneſs or freeneſs from ditt, Kane, gille, | -PURSUANCE;S the proſecution, nes, 3 
5 8 or foreign mixtures. * continustion, of an attempt. 5772 Y 
nt ale RI. 8. hi ' embroidered nope 2 0 ging e 7 ene. 1 
f li — in w ich wor nwoed, an + * i . — f + 1 
Wo | 6 PK, . e, T6- murniur or flow to lb er de Nane 
= with a gentle 'noiſe, \ Attiydly, to adern the {ſeive.\ To tontinue-atr attempt; To follow 
I ges Wit embroide pr. fs in exataple. | To enderwour to attan ©? 
n- LIED, 8. che borders of 4 fore, | 'PURSU'ER, 8. obe we follows with an 
0 A border or inclofure, OO intention to ſeize. . 
ws 'PURRLINS; S. wt pieres of Him 1 „8. Tpohſuins, Fri Me aft bf 
— , the a-croſs the rafters on * inſide, | Following with an intention to take. An en - 
= + from finking” in"the middle 2 5 —— fy r 
wh „„ ation o 4 d | 725 
1 | TE PURLONN, v. A: To: e. * \PURSUIVANT,! 3. uu, ef 4 
| of another priv: e Nato" meſſentzer. K 2 5 
fi- na 8 8. one that takes away the| tld, BE” 
og of 22 prientely l P RSV, Ach. be re- fat and mon- = 
PU*RPARTY, „ [pot Ne , Fr.] breathed 1 
. 3 47e in Mien "| -PURTENANCE; s. Lenau, 771 "= 
| & N Adj. wh puren, Sax. 4he'pluele of en amel. | 2 
he | In Te PUR VE, V. A. \[prterocir, Fri} * 
*. Rana: Fr] 2 = | provide with toy my 0 [proctire. 
by _ ou PURPLE, v. A. 1 urpu7t, Lat.] to] Nevterly, to 5 4 | 
1 E 0 5 7e PURVE'YANCE, S'yrovifions. The act | 
qo 72 PLES, * 1 s of a ivi dolor, —_ < HOG » 
75 which break 1 end, 8. one that procures via 
ng | "PURPLE "AG. ee de ple. 7 e SR ORR 
8 PU*RPORT, 8. Me, Fr I the defn, 3 [poureite, Fr] protits; 
"ay __ or tendeticy; of a diſcourſe or writin providing clau 5.074 68 
* "To! PURPORT, 4. to eu. GER PURULENCY sg, 
| 5 | +1 t.] the generation of Matter in = wo : 
infos; 8. | [prope „ PURULENT, Adj. Hr. kur, Lat.] 
"% Lat.] intention or def "Conſe 8 with matter. ee Up 
> wee. *Exaniple. Sujtablecels w the 1 Matter of 4 ge 
dy im. | 5 v. A. [poufer, Fr. * 
1 | PURPOSE, V. l 01 . by thrufting with any To 
5 or 7 oe . To enforce of drive 2 We- | 
he 5 x Ur clußen. To importune or teaze. Neuen, =, 
=P & Mt 46 make à thruſt, effort; or at acle. - | 
ny. | PUSH, S. a thruſt With one's hand, '*A 
SZ forcible een or lt 'Exiftence; trial 
1 Ae emergenee . OE 
0. "To PURR,' f "PU'SHER, 8. ove who'puſhbs forward. 
* | murmur — * a bart. pleaſed. > " 095 N, Adi. ent erprizir 3 : 
5 PURSE, 8 ©” [prorg, it. * er, SupiN, 3. child's wherein 
4 1 -biig i in which money is ay Idiot ere puſhed alternately, 1 1 
11 T0 PURSE; V. A. to pot into a purſe. | PUSILLANUMITY,. s. 1 "2 
wh "II. + the mouth of a £ "7 8 courage 5 a of ſpirit. * 
: 2 4 4 


> 


UF | PN. 


PUSILLA'NIMOUS, Adi. void of cou- | PUTRE'SCENCE, S. [putreſco, Lat.) tie 
tage. Mean fpirited or narrow minded. [ate of rotting,  _ oh 8 2 . . | wy 
PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS, S. meanneſs | PUTRE'SCENT, Adj. [putreſcens, Lat.] henc 
of ſpirit, a ? | wing rotten, | ; of ſu 
-. PUSS, S. [pufic, Lat. a dwarf] the come | PU”TRID, Adj. [putride, Fr. putridus, - bor i 


mon appellation for a cat. A ſorry woman. Lat. ] rotten, corrupt. A putrid fever, is that 
PU'STULE, 8. [Fr. p»fule, Lat.] a ſmall |in which the humours have ſo little circula- 
. ſwelling or tumour filled with matter. A tion, that they fall into an inteſtine motion and 
pimple. 5 : | putrefy. . | 
_ FUS'TULOUS, Adj. abonnding in puſtules | PU”TTER, S. one that ſtates, propoſes, 
or pimples © © F places. Followed by on, an inciter or in- 
To PUT, V. A. [purter, Dan, to plant, | ſtigator. a ribs | 1 
| ſponditi; Sclav.] to lay down or depoſite. To U*"T:TINGSTONE, S. in ſome parts of 
place in any ſituation or condition. To ex- Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of great 
poſe or apply. To uſe any action by which | houſes, which they call putting fones, for tri- 


the ſtate of any thing is changed. To cauſe | als of ſtrength. . | 
or introcuce: Te put by, turn off, divert, or | PUT TOCK,S, a buzzard, See Buzz ARD 
thruſt aſide. To fut dowwn, to baffle, repreſs, and BiTTERN, , . . - 9 
cruſh, degrade, bring into diſuſe, confute, or| PUT TV, S. a kind of powder on which 
commit to writing. . To put forth, to propoſe, | glaſs is ground. A cement uſed by glaziers to 
extend, emit, or exert. To put in practice, faſten glaſs in windows. 2 8 85 8 
to ule or exerciſę. To Fd” og pull off, or | To PU'ZZLE, V. A. [from pefle, of 
lay aſide ; to delay or defeat by ſome artiſice pale] to perplex or confound with difficulties, 
or excuſe; to pals off by fraud or deceit; to | To make intricate, _ e br 
.. ©, procraſtinate ; to diſcard; to obtrude by falſe |. PU'ZZLE, S. embarraſſment ; perplex- 
appearances or recommendations, To put out, [MY | 
to place at intereſt; to extinguiſh, applied to]. PYG ARO, S, a bird, | 
light or fight ; to ſhoot like 2 plant; to ex- PYGME'AN, Adj. [from pygmy] like 2 
tend from the body; to drive from or expel, | pygmy- | Belonging to a pygmy. 
"To be tut to it, to perplex, diſtreſs, or preſs PY'GMY, S. [fygmie, Fr.] a perſon be- 
hard. To put up, to paſs by unrevenged 4 pf wg to a nation ormerly fabled to be oniy 
expoſe to ſale ; to ſtart; to hoard 3 to hide. three ſpans high, and to have been devoured by 
Jo put to ſca, implies, to ſet ſail, or begin one's | eranes. A dwarf, or very ſhort perſon. | 
courſe. To put up, to offer one's ſelf as a2 PYLO'RUS, 8. e Gr.] the lower 
candidate; to advance or bring one's ſelf for- | office of the ſtomach: _ N | 
ward. To put vp with, implies to bear with- PYRAMID, S. ¶ Hramide, Fr. pyramic, 
out reſentment. ILat.] in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on a 
PUT, S. an action or ſtate of diſtreſs. A | ſquare or polygonal baſs, and terminating at 
_ clowniſh perſon. A game at cards. A put off, the top in à point. The pyramids of Egypt, 


- implies a ſhift or excuſe, the burial place of their kings, are famous 
PU!TAGE, 3. [putain, Fr.] in law, pro- | both for their height and magnitude. gui 
ſtitution on the woman's part. PY'RAMIDIAL,PY/R AMIDICAL, Adj. - 
_ PU/TANISM, 8. [putaniſme, Fr.] the reſembling, or in the form of a pyramid, 
manner of living, or trade of a proſtitute. | PY'RAMIS, S. a pyramid. | in 
PU'TATIVE, Adv. [putarif, Fr. from] PYRE, S. a pile te be burnt. A funeral at 
puto. Lat.] ſuppoſed ; reputed. pile. 8 $2 Os ; for 
pur, AJj. ſputidus, Lat.] mean, low, | , PYRET'ICKS, S. [eg, Or.] medi- . 
or worthleſs. | eines which cure fevers. _ 1 =: of 
PU" LOGS, S. ſhort pieces of timber, | PYRETO'LOGY, S. [nupiroc, and às- | 
about ſeven feet long, uſed in building ſcaf- I la, ] a treatiſe on fevers, Ce 6 fo 
. Folds, lying at right angles from the wall, and PYRITES, S. 1 7 py Gr.] freeſtone. 
ſer to bear the boards on which the build. | PY ROMAN CV, S, [Tvpouarriia, Or, ſq 
ers · ſtand. | 3 | divination by fire. N ; 0 
PUTRE DIN OUs, Adj. {putrede, Lat.] | PYROTE'CHNICAL, Adj.[pyrotechnigne, ap 
ſtirking; rotten, Fr. from fyretechnicks] engaged or ſkilful in 3 
OU INET ACTION, S. [Fr.] the ſtate of fireworks. f 10 
growing rotten, A kind of fermentation of | PYROTECHNICRS, S. [d antwexuy 0 
the inteſtine particles of bodies, which tends Gr. ] the art of employing fire to uſe or plea- | r 
10 deſtroy their form of exiſtenee. ſure ; the art of fireworks, . | ot 
- . PUTREFA'CTIVE, Adj. [| prtrefaus,} PYR/RHONISM, 8, [from Fyrbo, the 
Lat.] making rotten... - „ founder of the Sceptics] ſcepticiſm, or uni- L 
T0 PU"TREFY, V. A, to make rotten, |verſal doubt. Eee b. 
Nevterly, to grow rotten, ; = PYX, S. [pyxis, Lat.] the box in * L. 


— 
W - = a 2 * 


1 


5 0 a confonant; the ſixteenth letter of the 


middle. Though it had a place in the Saxon 
alphabet, . they generally ſubſtitute cv in] p 


like c, excepting in vs. which is pro- 


dle. An inſtrument containing the fourth part 


g Kies; diviſible into four equal parts. 


uA 


rhe Nang; 8 uſed to keep the hoft, Pieces of F ; | Qu 


coin preſerved in a box after every coinage; 
hence the trial of the Pyr, implies the trial 


of ſuch pieces as have been reſerved in a 
box i in” eſtminſter Abe for that ren 
d ne hook 


— 


alphabet; called cue, from the 
French guest, or tail, it being an 

O with a tail to it. In the Gothic alphabef, 
it is in the form of an O, with a dot in the 


its room, pelling cwwellan, Sax. to quell or 
kill, in that manner. 
ways followed by a 1, and ſounded not un- 
nounced coit, as in the , from whence 
it is borrowed. 

QUAB, S. a ſort of fiſh.. 

To QUACK, V. N. [quacken, Belg.] to 
cry like a duck ; in this ſenſe it is often writ- 
ten quacke, to expreſs the ſound better, To 
chatter loudly and boaſtingly. 

ACE, S. a perſon who pretends to arts 
which he does not underſtand, generally ap- 
plied to ignorant pretenders in phyſic. 

QUAC'KERY, S. the practice of phyſic 
without judgment or knowle@ge. 

QUA*CKSALVER, S. one who brags of 
medicines or ſalves; a inountebank ; a medi- 
caſter. 

A A'DRA, S. a word uſed in compoſition, 

NR Lat, fignifying four. 
ADRAGE'SIMAL, Adj. [Fr. ] Len- 
ten; N to, or pertornied in Lent, 

QUA'DRANGLE, S. | [quadratus and an- 
gulus, Lat.] a ſquare z 1 2 circ e with four right 
angles. 

QUADRA*NGULAR, Adj. ſquare, hav- 
ing tour right angles. 

QUADRANT, S. [quadrans, Lat.] the 
fourth part; the quarter 5 2 quarter of a cir- 


of a circle, with which altitudes are meaſured, 

; COIN NILS Adj. included in the] 

fourth part of a circle, 
QUA*DRATE, Adj. [quadratus, Lat,] 

ſquare, or having four equal and parallel] 


applicable 3 ; uſed with to. 
QUA”DRATE, S. a ſquare or * hay- 


ing four equal and parallel ſides. aſtro- 
logy, an afpect of the heavenly bodies, in 


which they: are diſtant go, degrees. from each | 


wo 
UA'DRATE, y. N. [quadratus, 
2 bg uit; or be accommodated; followed | bog 
wit 
"QADRATICK, Adj. four tquare 3 3 be- 


In Evyglith, it is al- 


uited ; | | 


QUA- 


ADRATICK e ations, ſuch ag re. 
e, the ſquare of the _ 


tain on the unknown ſid 
root or the number ſough 15 
QUA'DRATURE, FT 


moon. The tate of being ſquare. 
W A'DRIBLE, Adj. that may be ſquared, 
ADRIYENNIAL; Adj. [quadriennium, 


fourth year. 
QUA*DRIFIED, Adj. [ [quadrifidis, Lat.] 


cloven into four parts. 
Fr.] having four ſides. 


erty of having four right-lined ſides. 
bo obonge S. [Fr, a game at cards. 
QUA'DRIN, 8. [ quadrinus, Lat. Ja mitez 


thing. 


nome, Lat.] conſiſting of four denomina- 
tions. 
QUADRIPARTITE, Adj. [quatuer and 


into four parts. 


QUADRIPARTI'TI 
quantity or number, 
uy] having four leaves, 

UADRIRE/M 

a galley with four banks of cars. 

UADRISY*LLABLE,S, [quatuor and Vi 
lable] a word of four fyllables. 

QUADRIVA'*LVES, 8. 8 quatuor and vl. 
ve, Lat.] doors with four olds, 

QU ADRIYI AL, Adj. 
having four ways meeting in a point, 


UADRUPED, S. ys Fr, qua- 


feet. 
1 Adj. [Fr. -] four-fol. 
v QU ADRU'PLICA E, A. [qua- 


fourfold, 
VADRUPLICATION, * [from ua- 
e the taking a thing four times, 


'to a fourfold quantity. 
ARE, V. A. [ Lat.] 
A word made uſe of when' a queſtion is put. 


drank} th ſwallpw in large draught, To 
drink much. 
UAGGY, Adj. quag] bogey. 
A*GMIRE, 8. 
which trembles under one's feet. 
n., S. a bird of game, mou ſq 
8 from its mournful cry, 


longing to a ſquare, - | 


QUAPRILA'TERALNESS, S. the pro- 


a ſmall piece of money, in va.ue\about a far- 


QUADRINOMICAL, Adj. [quetuor and 


partitus, Lat.] having four parties; divided 
UADRIPARTITELY, Adv. I from 
guadripartite]'im a 2 rtite difiribution, _ 
N, S. a diviſion by 
four, or the taking the fourth part of any. 
QUADRIPHY*LLOUS, Agj. [quatuer and 


> $. fquadriremis, Lat.] 


quadrivium, Lat. ] 


UADRUPLY, Adv. ffrom quadruple} 


enquire 3 3 ſeek... 


| To QUAFFER, V. N. to feel out. 5. 
1 e. quaking mire] A 


t Bo 


J the act of 
ſquaring. The firſt and la quarters of the - 


* 


Lat. ] containing four years ;. happening every 


QUADRILA*TERAL, Adj. [quadrilatere : 


drops Lat.] an animal that goes on four 


apes Lat.] to double twice 3 to make 


To QUAFF, V. A, [coeffer, Fr. to be 


Lat. that which, Occa 
dur ſenſes in a particular manner. A property 


1 

4 

£ 

? . 
7 

f] 

N 

| a 


To QUAIL, Ty 1 2 /Belg.] to 


languiſh, or gro 

ANT, A4. Leue, Fr. cemptus, Lat.] 
nice, exact to exceſs. Subtilly contrived, finc- 
ſpun, affected. 

QU AFNTLY, Adv, nicely, j exatily 5 


odd. 

4 QUAI'NTNESS,. 8. petty elegance ; 0d- 
It. 
To QUAKE, v. N. | [cxvacan, Sa .] to] w 


| ſhake or fremble with cold or fear, 'To ſhake] 


with the leaſt jog or motion. 
QUART: S, a ſhudder, or trembling mo- 
tion 
QU A'KERS, S8. ¶ ſocalled from theextraor-| 
dinary agitations they were under when moved, 
as they ſay by the ſpirit] a religious ſe] 
1 aroſe during the interregnum, and founded 
by George Fox. Their particular tenets are 


built on Scripture miſun rſtood, and conkiſt; 


in believing that every perſon is at preſent in- 
ſpired in the ſame manner as the Apoſtles; | 
hence they reject a ſtanding miniſtry, and 


hold, that no one is authoriſed to preach, | 


unleſs immediately. inſpired. by the Holy 
Ghoſt ; they reject the ſacraments. of bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper as outwardly admi- 
niſtered; hold oaths on any occaſion unlaw- 
ful ; are extremely plain in their apparel, as 
well as in their language; look on payment 
of tythes as inconſiſtent with the goſpel, and 
are remarkably en and in general juſt in 


their dealings. 
' QUALIFICA'TION, e that which 


makes any perſon or ing t. An accom- 


2 
QUA'LIFY, v. A, [qualifier Fr.] 

to 3 fit for any thing or employment. 
abate, ſoften or diminiſh, To m ; 
UA'LITY, 8. 12 walite, Fr, gane 

ns a thing to affect 


or accident. Diipoſition or temper. Virtue 
or vice. Charadter. Accompliſhment, Rank. 
Nobility. 2 
N 8. PF IKE af Sax, death] a ſud- 
den fit of fickneſs, or languor. | 
QUA'*LMISH, Adj. ſeized with qualmiſh- | 


neſs. 
ANDARY, S. 'en dirai je, Fr. | 
— that I ſay about 1 ' 


a doubt; a ſtate 
of perplexity and uncertainty. . 


UA'NTITY, S. [quantize, Fr. quantitgs, | 


Lat. that property. of a thing which anſwers 


to the queſtion, bow much F that which can | 


be increaſed or diminiſhed. In grammar, the | 
length of time uſed in pronouncing a * 


ble. 
QUANTUM, 8, [La] quantity ; or a- 
mount. The quantum of merit.” Swir r. 
QUA'R AN” PAIN, QUA'RANTINE, . S. 
antain, Fr.] the ſpace of forty days 
Lich a ſhip's crew, coming from places af- 
0 with the e eke, is obliged to obſerve ff 


UA 


b * or commerce with . 
Te QUARREL,.V, N. [queeler, Fr.! 


to debate, diſpute, or fall 3 into variance. 


ule of enmity, 


As... 97 man 8. [from quarrel] he 
quarrels, 


petu er eaſily enmity. 


provoked, - 


cholerickneſs. . 

QUARRY, 8. [5 
Game flown at by 7 bel, from querrir, Fr, 
or carry. A mine whence ones: are dug. 


to prey 


one who digs in a q 
QUART, S. [Fr.] the. fourth part of a 


gallon. A veſſel which holds the fourth part 
of a gallon. 


WARTEL, S, [ febris guartana, Lat 4 5 


an ague happening every other day. 
QU. RES 


part of 4 and three parts of ſilver are com- 
700 


QUARTER, 8. [quart, quartier, Fr.] 


A region of the Kies, alluding to the ſeamens 


card, or the four points of the horizon, A 
particular part of a town qr country. The 


place where ſoldiers ſtand or are lodged. A 


o | proper ſtation. Mercy, or pardon. of life 


| ſhown by a conqueror. A meaſure of eight 


buſhels, A part of a ſhpe, which makes up 
one fide of the heel and contains the ftrap 
which holds the buckle. A clift or chink 
in a horſe's hoot from top to bottom. 


To QUARTER, V. A. to divide inta 


four parts, To break by force. To ſtation 
or lodge ſoldiers, To ſeed or diet. To beat 
as an addition to ones hereditary arms. 


QUARTER AGE, S. 2 quarterly allow- 
ance. 


UA'RTER-DAY, S. one of the days by. 
which the year is-divided 3 into four parts, and 
on which rents are paid. 

QUARTERDECK, S, the ſhort upper 
deck of a ſhip. 8 
QUARTERLY, Adj. containing : 2 fourth 
„Wan rern, Adv. once in a quarter 


QUA'RTERMASTER, 1 8. one who. re- 
lates the quarters or lodgi of ſoldiers. 
QUA'RTERN, S. a gill, or the fourth part 


of a pint. 


UA'RTERSTAFF 5 S. 7; aſtaff-of defence, 


ed from the manner of it, one 
uſiag Wen 


3 


QUA*RREL, S. a ſtate of variance. A_ 
tate wherein 5 or more perſons mutually 


; | accuſe, conteſt or fight with each other. A 


WWARRELOUS, Ad ws ph [quarrelleux, Er] g 
rovoked to 8 

—_ 'RRELS ME, Meh ors 
QUA'RRELSOMENESS, $ 8. petulange ; 
en, " ſquare, 


To QUA/RRY, V. N. [from the noun] | 
QUARRYMAN, s. [quarg and ma] 


N. S. [quartus, Lat.] an 
operation made by refiners, wherein a fourth 


nm wogrn oh reer 


1 book. in which. a ſheet is doubled ſo as to 


| ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or ſing with a tre- 


| Sanguenay, and of all Canada, in North-A- 


| the town. Belo the tawn is a caſcade called 


. building, of the 


Wountain, and eight fathom high, This i 1 


QU:E 


hand being placed on the r 
ther half way between that and the end. 
QUARTILE, S. an aſpect of the . 
when they are three figns, or go. Sages ths 
tant from each other, 
QUA'RTO, S. [quarte, Lat. the Gze of 


* 


* four Os 5 6 3 1 
ASH, * {9 7 Is ſqua- 

cane It dach Lat.] to cruſts by ſqueez- 
ing. To ubdue ſuddenly. To make void le 

or annul, from caſſus, Lat. 

To E ASSATE, V. N. [proferem, Lat.] 
to ſhake oa brandith, 
a Is * brandifbing or 

aki 

QUATERNARY, 8, [Lat.] the number 


four 

"Qu ATERNION,, S. [quaternio, Lat.] 
the number 4 

QUA'TRAIN,, 8. [quarrain, Fr.] a flan- 
za, conſiſting of four lines, 

UAVER, S. a note in muſic, two. of 

which make a crotchet. 

To QUA/VER,, V. N. [oravan, Sax. ] to 


mulous voice. 'To-ſhake ; to vibrate. 

Ax, S. [quai, Fr.] a key or artificial 
bank on à ſea Fer, whereon goods are 
landed. 

* EAN, 4. a worthleſs woman er frum- 

UP/ASINESS, S. [queaſy] the fickneſs 

© PAS ſtomach A g 0 

E ASV, Adi. [quetchen, Belg-] 66k 
with nauſeouſneſs.. Squeamuſh 3" aao . 
ſeouſneſs. 


EREc, S. the capital of the province.of 


merica; alſo the ſee, of a biſhop, It lies at 
the junction of the river St. Laurence and 
St. Charles or the little river, and on the N. 

fide of the former, being about 130 leagues 
diſtant from the ſea. It has a large haven, 
capable of containing 100: ſhips of the line. 
Here the. river St. Laurence ſhrinks from: a 
breadth. of four leagues to that of a ſiagle 
mile: and hence the reaſon of the name of 


the Leap of Montmorency, and at the en- 
trance of the little channel of the Ifle of Or- 
leans ſaid to be forty foot high, and thirty 
broad, though cauſed- by an inconſiderable 


brook. A little above this ie the city-z but 
between that and the Iſle of Orleans is a 


baſon a full league every way, into which the 
river St. Charles empties itſelf from the N. W. 

ſo that : Quebec ſtands between the mouth of 
that river. and — Diamant. Ant the firſt 
; town in 1668, the tide 
came quite up to it; but ſince that, the river | 
bath ſunk. and left a dry large ſpot on which 
the lower town is built, at the foot᷑ of a rocky 


Au E a 
mo ited merchants, but is too 
. . crowded, bo defended by a phatform 
about the middle, level with the water, and 
commanding. all, veſſels that go and come. 


is ſteep. This laſt has noble edifices aschurches, 
palaces, &c. eſpecially the houſe ofthe Knights 
Hoſpitallers, ; a one building, with two ſtately 
payillions, and ſaid to have coſt 40,000 livres, 


clumſey, and in a mean ſtyle, has 2 large, 
high, and well-built tower, ſeen at a great 


roy of Canada, who ſtiles himſelf Governor 
and Captain General of New France and 
Louiſiana, with a ſalary of about 12,009crowns 
beſides preſents, perquiſites, c. Beſides the 


verges the latter, on the banks; of: the river 
ha 
Ne country ſeats, &c, Quebec has a caſtle 


towards the town, the garriſon being incon- 
ſiderable. It has alſo another fort on Cape 
Diamant, a ſolid rock, which is, 400 fathom 
high, with only ſome few works and redaubts.. 


; and yet it ſeems. not to be-very tenable. 
. — the middle of the year 1760 the Bri- 
tiſh troops under General Wolfe, though 
with the loſs of that gallant. young officer. in 
the beginning of the action, took this place; 
and Brigadier * CR commanded aiter- 
wards in the town, went out to meet a ſtrong 
body of the French from Montreal, WhO 


encounter many lives: were. laſt on both ſides, 
our men then fetiring within Quebeo: but 
Admiral Lord; Colville, .- appearing - in the 
river St. Laurence, the French retreated to 
Montreal with the utmoſt precipitation: and 
ſoon after that, General Amherſt coming up 
by land from che Britiſh.colonies, took Mon- 


ſeſſion of the Engliſh. Quebec lies 300 
miles N. W. of Boſton: in ew” England. 
Lat, 47 deg..3 35 min, N. long. 47 deg- 10 
min. 


To ECR. v. N. to ſhrink ; to how 


pa 

"Wren; S8. [yo, Gr, Je woman inveſted 
[with ſovereign. command. The wife of a 
king. A pictured. card prints with he fi- 
| 1 of a queen. 
To QUEEN, V. N. to play Sede. 

QUE'EN-APPLE, or e 
ſpecies of apple. 

EER, Adj. odd; range z particular. 


 QUEERLY, Adv. pazticularly 5 oddly. 


The way. from the lower town to the higher 


t unfiniſhed. . The cathedral, which is is 


diſtance. This is the reſidence of the Vice- 


lower and higher towns, there is another 
rles, along which there are. ſeveral 
on the brow of a hill, about forty fathom 


above the town, but irregularly; built; and 
fortified with only two baſtions, and no ditch - 


comma! both it-andi the town: but the 
. owes its ſtrength more to nature than 


were coming to attack Quebec, in which 


Ae 


treal upon the ſurrender of the French com- 
mander, without ſtriking a blow j ſo that this 
country is -_ probably altogether i in the. poſ- 


* 
- 
E nn worn YI IR arena © tw, 10+! Aer 


2 


QUE 


QUEERKNESS, S. >4aniefs ; particularity.]  QUE'STIONLESS, Adv. certainly; with* 
EES T, S. Cu, Lat.} 4ring-dove; | | Ws 


» kind of wild 4 
Te QUELL, V. A. ſewellan, Sax. to 
kill] to ſubdne or cruſh; originally to kill. 
Neuterly, to die. E 
QUE'LLER, 8. [from gell] one that 
eruſhes or ſubdues. e St Pra Fe, 
E'LQUECHOSE, [Fr.] a trifle; a 
. kickfhaw. 5 . 
To QUEME, V. N. to pleaſe. 
"Fs . V. A. [cwencan, Sax.] to 
wUrtingviſh fire, allay thirſt, or till any paſ- 
fion. Nenterly, to cool; to grow cool. 
QUENCHABLE,' Adj. capable of being 
' extinguiſhed, allaved, or appeaſed, 
- 4} SE Adj. not to be extin- 
guiſhed. ' ; 
QUE RELE, S8. {[qrerels, Lat, querelle, 
Fr.] a complaint to a court, | 
QUE'RENT, S. [guerens, Lat.] the com- 
lainant; the plaintiff ; 
UFRIMO'NIOUS, Adi. [querimonia,, 
Lat.] querulous ; complaining. ; 
QUERIMO'NIOUSLY, Adv. ng gue- 
rimmious] querulouſſy; with complaint. 
QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS, S. from gue- 
rimonious] complaining temper. 
„ QUERIST, S. ſquare, Lat.] one that 
Ars queſtion; an enquirer. LY 


UERN, S. [cwerrn, Sax.] a handmill. 

| QUER'PO, S. [corrupted from cuerpo. 

Span.] a Abel ea? or waiſteoat. : 

1 r for EQUERRY, S. fecuyer, 
r. 


a groom belonging to a prince, or one 


converſant in the king's ſtables. 
_ « QUE'RULOUS, Adj. fqueralus, Lat.] 
movrning ; habitually complaining, © © 
QUE'R ULOUSNESS, S. habit or quality 
of complaining mournfully, es hy 
QUERY, S. [quere, Lat.] a queſtion, or 
enquiry which wants a ſolution. POSI 
To QUE'RY, V. A. to aſk queſtions. 
To ESE, V. A. [of ugſtus, Lat.] to 
ſearch after. 1 
QUEST, S. [queſte, Fr.] the act of ſeek - 


/ 


9/1”. 
out doubt. 


ſtarter of 'law-ſuits or proſecutions. 


purſuer. 


ſtudious of profit. | 
"QUIB, S. a farcaſm ; a bitter taunt. 


different meanings, 


or play on the mere ſound of words. 

QUIBBLER, S. a punſter. 720 
UICK, Adj. [wie, Sax. quick, quicke, 

old Teur.] living, oppoſed to dead. {wr 


Active, nimble or ſprightly. | 
ready manner, | 


QUICK, S. a live animal. The living 
fleſh or ſenſible parts. 85 


Iriſh aſh, or ſorb. | 
To QUUCKEN, V. A. [cavecan, Sax.) 


excite, Neuterly, to become alive. 
that which accelerates or actuates. 


wen 
UPCKLY, Adv. ſpeedily : nimbly. 


tivity, Senſibility. Sharpneſs. 


ing plen s. Wh Wy Off 
1 5 a plant that will grow. 
x QUICKSUGHTED, Adj. ſeeing ſoon and 


ar. 


of the colour of filver, and ſo ſubtile that it 
penetrates the parts of all other metals, renders 


ing: An impannelled jury; eontracted from] them brittle, and partly diſſolves them. 


iu. An examination. | | 

To WEST, V. N. {quiter, Fr.] to go 
in ſearch. Foe 255 

QUE*'STANT,S, ſecker ; endeavourer after. 
-» QUESTION, S. [Fr. gueſtio, Lat.] any 
thing propoſed to be examined, anſwered, or 
debated, The ſubject of debate. A doubt. 
A trial. 


or doubt of the truth of any thing. 
QUE'STIONABLE, Adj. liable to doubt 
or diipute, ..... 0) HO 
 QUE*'STIONARY, Adj. [from queſtion] 
enquiring; aſking queſtions. _ | 
QUE'STIONABLENESS, S. [from gueſ- 
tion] the quality of being queſtionable. 
QUE'STIONER, S. [from gueſtion] an 


QUYDDANY, 8. [quidden, German.] con- 
fection of quinces made with ſugar; marma- 
lade. | a 


r.] a ſubtilty or equivocation. 
QUIDDITY, S. [quidditzs, low Lat.] a 
trifling nicety, or cavil, * 


on 


ing place. 


Smooth, | 
Er, S. [quies, Lat.] a ftate where- 
in a thing is not moved or difturbed, Not 


enquirer. 3 


Ta 


noily, 


QUE'STMAN, QUE'STMONGER, s. 

QUE'STRIST, S. [from guef] ſeeker; 
QUE 'STUARY, Adj. [from uaſtus, Lat.] | 
 QUFBBLE, 8. fridliber, Lat.] a low | 
| conceit founded on the mere found of words, 


which ſeem alike when pronounced, but have 
To QUI'BBLE, v. N. to pun, 'equivocate, 


_ 
oppoſed to flow. Speedy, oppoſed to delay. :” 


QUICK, Adv. in a nimble, ſpeedy, or 


QUIC'KBEAM, S. [quicheam, Sax.]' the 


to make alive. To-haften, To actuate or 
QUTI'CKENER, S. one who makes alive; 
_QUI'CK-LIME, S. lime not quenched with 


I'CKNESS, S. ſpeed. Swiftneſs. Ac- 


QUT'CK SAND, S. a moving ſand. Was 
"To QUI.CKSET, V. A. to ſet with liv- 


, QUIC'KSILVER, S. a flvid mineral, the 
heavieſt of all known bodies next to gold, 


QU1DD1T, 8. from quidliber, Lat. or qui 
dit, 1-0 


] 
| 1 UIE'SCENCE, S. [quieſcens, Lat. ] a ſtate 
To QUE'STION, V. A. to aſk, apts, of BW. ne (f c i 
|  QUIE'SCENT), Adj. at reſt; not chang- 


QUIET, Adj. [quietus, Lat.] fill; free 
from diſturbance, motion, paſſion, or ftrife. 


ſiſti 


QU1 


WE org A. to calm; Ab , 
ETER, 8. the perſon or thing that 


-quiets. - 


QUYETISM, S. the doQrine of the Qui- 


etiſts, who hold an apathy, or abſolute tran- 


quility of mind. 
QUPETLY, Adv. without noiſe, diſturbs 
ance, motion, or reſiſtance. 
QUI'ETNESS — A __—_ of ming free from 


QUIETSOME, _ , free from noiſe, 
ULIETUDE, S. repoſe or tranquility, 
© This gquictude of mind. Wetton, 

© W ILL, S. [kubl, Teut. cauliz, Lat, a Ralle] | 


She turbulence o 


-the bard Arong feather of a wing with whey 


pens are made. A pen. The dart of a 
cupine. A reed on which weavers wind t 


3 3 


UILT, S. [coverte, Fr. kulcht, Belg. cul- | La 


cita, Lat.] a cover made by itching one cloth 


over another with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between 
them. 


To MIL, V. A. to ftitch one cloth oer 


_ with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between | © 
© UrRARyY, Adj. [quinarius, Lat.] con- 
ng 0 

QUINCE, s. {coin, Fr. guidden, Teut.] a 


fruit ſomewhat reſembling a pear... 


To QUINCH, V. N. to. ſtir; to flounce 


as in reſentment or pain. 


QUINCU'NCIAL, Adj. [from quincunsx] 


| having the form of a quincunx. 


QUINCUNX, S. [Lat.] Quincunx order 
is a 5 — of trees, diſpoſed originally in 


a ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at each 


corner, and a fifth in the middle, which diſ- 
poſition, repeated again and again, forms a 
regular grove, wood or wilderneſs. 

INQU AGE'SIMA, S. [Lat.] a Sun- 


day fo called, becauſe it is the fiſtieth day be- 


fore Eaſter, reckoned in whole numbers, 
Sbrove Sunday. 
UINQUANNGULAR, Adj. [quinque and 
nur; Lat.] having ſive corners. 
QUINQUARTTICULAR, Adj. I uingue 


and articulus, Lat.] confiſting of five articles, | eve 


QUI'NQUEFID, Adj. [quingue and fidus, | 


Lat.] cloven into five leaves. 


INQUE'NNIAL, Adj. [quinquennis 
i=? laſting five years; happening once in 


five years. 


UI'NCY, s. [corrupted from ſquinancy] 
Ne tk Af; in the 5 

UINT, S. [Fr.] a ſequence of five cards 
of t « ome colour. 


1 l 8. [Fr.] a poſt with a turn- 


x l. Wfa S. [a. d. centale, of centum, 
at 6 


an hundred pound weight. 
QUI'NTESSENCE,S, [ſometimes accent- 
ed on wo ſecond Sable, quirta * Lat. 1 


. . - 
8 N 5 * 


aui 


a fifth being; an extraſt of any thing, con- 
taining all its virtues, 
QU INTESSENTIAL, Adj. eonffting of 
in, S. [pats Lat. 
E P s intanus, in- 
2 .] an wires — the top of nn 
a croſs turned round on à pin, having a hroad 
board with a heavy ſand-bag on one end; the 


broad board with his lance, and endeavour to 
paſs by before the ſand-bag could arike him, 
in its revolution, on the back. 
QUINTUPLE, Adj. [printuplus, Lat.] 
ve told. 
f QUIP, 8. [derived from. whip] 2 ſharp jeſt 


or taunt. 


UIRE, S. , Fr, chore, Ital. chers, 

a body of fingers, or a chorus. That 
ee of a church where ſervice is ſung. A 
bundle of paper, conſiſting of twenty - four 
ſheets, from cabeir, Fr 


60 wiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 
QUI'RISTER, S. one who fings in con- 

cent, particularly applied to divine ſervice. - 
QUIRK, S. a quick ſtroke or ſharp fit. A 

ſmart tan, An art ful = 291+ | 
To QUIT, v. A. [part. 


I bave quit or g to di an obliga - 


tion or duty. To make even, To ſet free 


or diſcharge from, To perform. To clear a 
debt. : To abandon or forſake. Toreſign or 
give up 

* Froh. OR Ass, S. [ceoici, Sax. ] dog- 
graſs. 

QUITE, Adv. [quitee; Fr. free ; hence the 
original ex preſſion, guire and clear, i. e. with a 
on riddance] entirely; perſectiy; com- 
pletely. 
 QUI'T-RENT, S. a ſmall rent paid year: 17 
in token of ſubjection to the lord of the 
manor. 

QUITs, Interj. a word uſed whenany thing 


»— 


2 or the oppoſite parties iu a game are 


QUITTANCE, S. Iguittance, Fr. ] a diſ- 
charge from debt or obligation. A return or 
recompence. 

l- TER, 8. a deliverer. The ſcoria 

tin. 

I'TTERBONE, 8. a hard round ſwell- 
ing, on the coronet, between the heel and the 

uar er. 

QUIVER, 8. [corrupted from couvrir, Fe. 
to cover] a caſe for arrows, 

QUI'VER, Adj. nimble, or active. A 
little gaiser fellow.“ Sbateſ. Obſolete. 

To QUI'VER, V. N. to play to and fra 
with a trembling motion. To ſhake, ſhiver, 
or ſhudder with cold er fear. 


perſon playing at the game uſed to ſtrike the | 


Te Vik. W * - bitter ſar- 


Te QUIRE, V. N. to fing in concert... 


aſſ. quit, preter. | 


7 1 2: qa af 2 4 . aka. pot: * x 
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Ub. 


* 


avo 
-QUT'VERED, Adj. Furniſhed with, or 


placed in a . 


ver, 
e QUO 08, V. N. to move a5 the enibryo | 
@oes in the womb. 


, WODLBET, 8 [Lai] ics point of | 


* QUGDLIBETARIAN, 8. [pnodibe; Lat} 
one who talks or diſputes on any ſubject. 


LIBE*TICAL, Adj. f qodiibe, 


Lat. I not reſtrained to a particular ſubject: 


lr, or COIF, 8. cee, Fr.] a cap. 


'Particutarty applied ts that' worn by a ſer- . 


Jeamt at law. 
= 


om, S. coin, "Fr r.] a — (An bs! 
a ent uled 1 raiſing 8 
ame played by] 
throwitg any thing, from one f ted point to 


To Morr, v. N. to play a uoits; to 
-thirow from place to place. Actively, to 


throw. 
oba, 8. 2 having been for- 


merly- : 
W O'RUM, 8. 
wordn the e 


tannot at, 
Qofra, S. lea Lat] a bare or pro- 
portion. 
--  QUOTA'TION, S. [from quote} the act 
of producing the paſſage of an author, either 
ta illuſtrate or confirm. A paſſage produced 
- . from: ſorhe author. | r 1 
To QUOTE, V. A. er, Fr. I to cite | 
a . from an e 
QUO'TER, S. he that cites. 
or, v. Imperf. I from cwitham, 
Goth. werben, Sax. g boidan, Perf: te ſpeak 
or ſay] he ſays or ſaid; though ſometim̃es ap- 
plied to the firſt perſon, as gueth I, 
QUOTIDIAN, Adj. 1 Lat.] 
happening every day. 
QUOTTIDIAN, S. a fever that returns 
day. 

O TIENT, S. Fr. ies, Lat.] the 
. which nk ntl pres a ſmaller 
number is contained in a greater, or how often 
the diviſor is contained in the dividend, © 


R. w eventotith letter of the alpha- 


ber, is called a canine letter, becauſe 
the pronunciation of it reſembles the 
ſnarling of a dog. The form of the capital in 
the Roman, Gothic, and Saxon, is alike, but 


O;FFURE, 8. Leg Fr] head- | 


the firſt 
er juſtices; ravendt 
one in eden bes whom the reſt 


R AT 5 1 
6 in Rhapſody dc," Th plipetas profits 


tions it ſtands for Reci e. take. 


TY RABATE, N. [rabatre, Fr.] in 
falconry, to recover a hiwk to the fiſt as. 

ToRABBET, V. A. [rabat 
to plane or eut channels in d ds, fo as to 
make them fit each other, 

RA BBT, S. a joint made by piling two 
[Pieces of wood ſs as to rap over each other, 

'"RAYBBI, er RA'BBIN; S. [2 of P21 
Heb.] a goctor or teacher among the Jews. 

RA'BBIT,'S: a malt animal that burrows 
in-warrens, eſteemed for its fleſh and ſur. 

RA'BBLE, S. — Lat.] a tumultuous 
crowd of lo people.  - 
1 RA*BBLEMENT, 8. the lowet order of 


. 2 the vulgar. 


RABDOMANCY;” 8. 54e 
Sr.] divination b rods or * nal, 
RA BID, Adi. [1abidus, Lat J fierce, or fu- 
rious, 
'RA'BINET, 8. 2 ſmall piece of ord- 


nance. 


neſs; - furiouſneſs ; - v 
RA'BIOUS, Adi. [r oſus Lat. futious, 
us; outrageous; mad. 
RACE, 8. Fr. from radi, Lat.] a family 
alcending or deſcending. A generation. 
particular breed. A * or ſprig of oy 
from r#yzi de ' gengibra, Span, A particular 
ſtrength or taſte, applied to wine. An extri- 
ordinary force, applied to the underſtanding. 
A conteſt or courſe on foot or horſehack. 
*RA*CEHORSE, 8. a horſe bred to run 
againſt others. 
RACEMATION, 8. (lens, Lat.] 
| clufter Hike that of grapes. 


fere, Lat.] bearing cluſters. 
RACER, S. one that runs to outſtrip a an- 
other. A racehorſe, | 

RA/CINESS, 2 8 [reg] the quality of be- 
ing racy or ſtrong t 
"RACK, S. [racker, Belg.] an engine uſed 
in torturing, confifting of a wheel to which 
a perſon is faſtened with his Iimibs extended. 
Torture or extfeme pain. Any inftroment 
which extends. A wooden grate in which hay 
is placed. A ſpirituous liquor, tontracted from 
Ader. 

To RACK, V. N. to fiream like clonds 
bei before 'the wind. Actively, to tor- 
ment, harraſs, oppreſs by exaQtion, To ex- 
tend. To draw 45 from the leess. 


having a tail like a fox, eloathed with a thick 
deep fur; it ſleeps in the day in 2 hollow tree, 


that of the fmall letter, both in the Roman | fide. 
print and in writing, ſeems to have been bor-“ 
rod from the Hebrew * reſb, written back - 
wards, Its found is uniform. In words 70 
rivet from the Greek it is followed by an b 


* 


„ 8. rent nile to the ut · 


RACK ET, 8. [from , Gr. Jj a chat- 


tering noiſe, 'Clamouring, or noiſy confuſed 
talks 


2 


RABIOSTTY, 8. — Lat I mad- 


RACEMTFERO US, Adi. [racers and. 


RACKO'ON, S. an animal like a deer, 755 


and goes out in moonſhine to feed by the ſea- 


Am 


Ss; J a I Inn MoS Ma. 7 


amble, excepting that its time is ſwifter and 
* | 


ing; brightly ſparkling ; emitting rays. 


to dart rays, to ſparkle. 


my luſtre, . Emiſſion every Way from the 


Finally; primitively. - 


Nate of being radical. 


RA'DICLE, S. [radicule, Fr.] that part 


* 1 


nad. 

talle, The inſirument with which a ball is 

firuck, from raguettes, Fr. „ 
RA'CKING, S. a pace of a horſe, like an 


tread ſhorter, | _ 
RAV, Adj. [rayz, Span. a root] ſtrong 
taſted ; taſting of the ſoil, 3 
RAD, the old pret. of read. 4 
RAD, RED and ROD, differing only in 
dialect, fignify counſel ; as Conrad, powerful 
2 ſkilful in counſel ; Ethelred, a noble coun- 
ellor. 25 


RADIANCE, RADIANCY, s. [radi- 
am, Lat.] a ſparkling luftre ; the quality of 
darting rays. _ | . 
RA DIANT. Adj. [radians, Lat.] ſhin- 


To RA DIATE, V. N. [radiatus, Lat.] 


RA'DIATED, Adj. [radiatus, Lat.] a- 
dorned with rays. | 
RA DIA“TTON, S. [radiatio, Lat.] a bea- 


center. 

RADICAL, Adj. [from radix, Lat. ] o- 
riginal, implanted by nature. Serving to 
produce. | SY 
RA DICALTT V, S. [from radical] ori- 
zination. f 85 


8 ee | 5 
' RADICALLY, Adv, [from radical] ori- 
RA'DICALNESS, S, [from radical] the 


To RA'DICATE, v. A. [radicatus, Lat.] 
to root; to plant firmly and deeply. 

RADICA/TION, 8. the act of fixing 
deep. | 


of the ſeed of a plant, which becomes the 
root. 3 l 
NA DISH, S. [radix, Lat. ] a root. 

RA'DIUS, S. Lat. ] the ſemidiameter of 
a circle. In anatomy, a long ſlender bone of 
the arm deſcending with the ulna from the 
elbow to the wriſt, 

RA'DNOR, S. a town of S. Wales, and 
capital of Radnorſhire, with a market on 
Thurſdays, and one fair, on October 29, 
for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. It is 
ſeated near the ſpring-head of the river So- 
mergil, in a pleaſant valley, at the foot of a 
hill, where a caſtle formerly ſtood, It is 2 
corporation, has large privileges, and ſends 
one member to parliament. Its market is 
now diſuſed, It is 28 miles N. W. of Here- 
14. 29. lat. 52. 20. | pet 
 RA'DNORSHIRE, S. one of the fix 
counties of South Wales. The Welch call it 
Sir Vaes or Maes y Ved. It is bounded on 
the E. by Shropſhire and Herefordſhire; on the 
S. and W. by Brecknockſhire and Cardigan= 


RA'DDOCK, S. a bird. pt | 


: 99 R A CG | | 
Wales, It is about twenty-nine miles in 
length, and eighteen in breadth ; has thirteen 
rivers, four market towns, fifty-two pariſhes, 


and about 19,0c0 inhabitants, all in the dio- 


ceſes of Hereford and St. David's., The air 
in this county is ſharp and piercing. Its E, 
and S. parts are well cultivated,. and pret 

fruitful in corn; but the ſoil elſewhere, ef- 
pecially in the N. and W. parts, is rocky and 
mountainous, being only fit to feed cattle and 
ſheep ; though it is well-ſtored with woods, 


and watered by rivulets, having alſo landing 


lakes in ſome places. Its principal commo- 
dities are cheeſe and horſes, The river Wye, 
which divides. it from Brecknockſhire, has 
in its rapid courſe ſeveral cataracts, receiving 
the Ython, Weverly, and other. ſtreams. 
The Trent parts it from Shropſhire; but the 
river peculiar to it is the Ython, into which 
runs the Dulas, Clowdock, and Camerah ; 
after which it falls into the Wye. In theſe 


[rivers there is plenty of ſalmon and other 


fiſh, This county ſends one member to par- 
liament. 3 „ 
To RAFF, V. A. to ſweep, huddle, or 
take in a confuſed manner. 

To RA'FFLE, V. N. [rafer, Fr.] to caft 
dice for a prize. : : 2 
RA'FFLE, S. the determination of a per- 
ſon's right to a prize by caſting dice, 

RAFT, S. [probably from ratie, Lat.] a 
frame or float to carry goods or perſons on wa- 
ter, made by laying or tying pieces of tim- 
ber together. 1 | 
RAFT, Part. Paſſ. of reave, or raff. Torn, 
_RA'FTER,'S. [raefter, Sax. rafter, Belg. 
pieces of tember, which compoſe the roof 

a building. | . 
RA'FTERED, Adj. built with rafters. 
RAG, S. [hracade, Sax. a O, Gr.] a 
piece of cloth torn from the reſt, Any thing 
rent or tattered, | : 


RAGAMU'FFIN, S. a perſon cloathed in 


rags. 

RAGE, S. [Fr.] violent anger or fury, 
Apgravation or increaſe of pain, 

To RAGE, V. N. to be hurried away by 
exceſſive anger. To exerciſe fury, To a 
with mad or ungoverned fury. , 

R A'GEFUL, Adj. violent; furious. 

RA'GGED, Adj, rent into tatters. Un- 
even; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſunited. 
Dreſſed in tatters. Rugged; not ' ſmooth. 

RA'GGEDNESS, S. ſtate of being dreſ- 
ſed in tatters. | 

RA'GINGLY, Adv. with vehement fury. 
- RA'GMAN, S. one who deals in rags. 

RA'GOUT, S. 15 r. pronounced rages] 
meat ſtewed and highly ſeaſon dd. 

RA'GWORT, S. a plant. 

RA'GSTONE, S. a ſtone fo named from 
its breaking in a ragged or igregular manner. 
The ſtone on which the edge of a tool new 


ſhire; on the N. by Montgomeryſhire, in North | 


| Vu -- RAIL, 


* 


— 


R ATL. 


RAIL, 3. [riege, Teut.] a croſs beam 


fixed at the ends in two upright poſts. A ſeries: 
of poſts connected by beams, by which any 
thing is incloſed, differing from. a pale, be- 


cauſe it does not riſe ſo high above the croſs alluding to the motion of a batterin 
beam. A kind of bird. A woman's upper To fill with any thing driven hard, 


garment, called likewiſe a nightrail, 


R. A M | 
RAM, S. [Sax. and Belg.] a male flie 


An inſtrument with an iron head uſed in bat- 
tering walls. 


To RAM, v. A. to drive with violence, 
g ram, 


To RAMBLE, v. N. [ramb, Swed. ] te 


To RAIL, V. A. to inclole with rails; to wander; to rove, or go about without any fix- 


range in a line, Neuterly, to ſpeak to or a 
bout, with reproachful terms. 
RAVLER, 's. one who inſults or defames 


by opprobrious langua | 
" RAVLLERY, « ([raillerie, Fr.] flight and 
jocoſe ſatire, 


RAVMENT, 8. [for arrainment, from ar- 


ed reſolution, or determined place, 
RA*MBLE, S.. a AN and irregular 
excurſion. | : 
RA”MBLER, S. rover; wanderer, 
n NA MBOOZ E. RA'MBUSE, S. a drink 


| 9) cloaths, or dreſs, Seldom uſed units water, in the ſummer. 


in drops from the clouds, To fall like rain, 


I rains, i. e. the water falls from the clouds, | 


RAIN, S. [ren, Dan. reg. old Teut.] wa- 
ter deſcending rom the clouds in drops. 
RAINBOW, S. [renboga, Sax. ] a meteor" 
in form of a party-coloured ſemicircle, 4+ 
pearing in a rainy-ſky oppoſite to the ſun, 
the refraction of its rays in drops of faling 


etry. 
To RAIN, v. N. [renian, 9 1: to. fall] muguiers, Fr.] ſmall ſlices 


RA'MEKIN, . 8. [ra- 
with cheeſe and 
ings; ſhavings, 
ſeparate into branches, Neuterly, to be part- 
ed into branches, 


R/AMMER, S. an inſtrument by which 
any thing is driven hard. The ſtick wich 


rain. { which a charge is forced into a gun. 


RAIN-DEER, 8. branas, Sax. rangifer, 
Lat.] a deer uſed in the northern countries 
for drawing ſledges. 

RAIN-WATER,S: water whickdeſcends 
from. the clouds, | 

RAINY, Adj, ſhowery ; wet, 


To RAISE, V. A. [reſa, Swed. ue To RAMP, v0; "ramper, Fr.] to leap | 


Dan.] to lift, or heave from the ground. To 
ſet a thing u right. To erect or build. To 
prefer or exalt. To excite, rouſe, or ſtir up. 
To bring inte being. To call into view, ap- 
plicd to ſpirits. To utter loudly, applied to 
the voice. To collect, applied to money. 
RAT SER, S. he that raiſes. 


- RAISIN, S. [Fr.] the fruit of the vine 


dried in the fun gr in an oven. 

RAKE, S. [race, Sax. racche, Bele.]. an 
inſtrument with teeth, uſed 1 ground, 
or grubbing up weeds... A looſe, diſorderly, | 
vicious, gay, and thoughtleſs perſon, from 
racaille, 7 

To RAKE, V. A. to ſcrape together or 
clear with a rake. To draw together by vio- 
lence or extortion, To ſcour or ſearch with 
vehement defire. Neuterly, to ſearch; to 
grope, To paſs with violence. 

RAK ER, 8. one that rakes, + + 

""RA'KE-HELL, 8. 8 will, vicious, or I 
bauched perſon, 
le RAR Adi. like a rake ; looſe or. 

w 

To RA-LLV, V. A. . Fr. to re- 
duce diſordered forces to order. To treat with 
fatirical mirth, or reproach with good humour; 3 
to banter. Neuterly, to come together ina 
hurry, To come again into order. e 
cife ſatirical reſentment, d 


1 — 
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RAMIFICA'TION, S. [Fr. from ramus, 
Lat. | divifion or ſeparation into branches; the 
act of branching out. 

RAMMISH, Adj. rank, or firong ſcented. 


conſiſting of branches. 


with violence. To climb, applied to plants. 
RAMP, S. a * or ſpring. 
RA'MPANCY, 
valence ; exuberance. 
.RA'MPANT,. Adj. [Fr.] prevailing or 
breaking through reſtraint. In heraldry, rear- 
ed up in order to combat. 
To RA MPART, RA MPIRE, V. A. 
{from the noun} to fortify with ramparts, 
RA'MPART, RA/MPIRE,'S. a maſſy 
bank of earth, cannon proof, raiſed about the 
body of a place, and formed in baſtions, &c. 
The wall round fortified places. 
„ 8. Lene, La] $ 
ant, | 
: RA'MSONS, 1 herb. Py 
RA'/MSEY, an iſland of S. Was 9 
coaſt of Pembrokeſhire. It is about. two 


miles in length, and a. mile and an "half | 


broad. Near it N ſeveral ſmall ones, and 


and his Clerks,- It is four miles 2 of St. 
David's, and. ſeventeen N. W. of Milfgrdy 
1 Long. 12. 15. lat, et 55. 
RA'MSGATE, a ſęa- port town, Rent 
in the iſle of Thanet, chere a very 5 
has been lately built, LA the Feel of- 
that. come into the harbour, being N 
the Downs bee th Wenz. eee 


"x" 4 - &* „ 
2 3 . 2 LEED. 


| made of wine, ale, eggs, and fugar, i in the 
| winter; but of wine, milk, ſugar, and roſe - 


bread covered 
RA'MENTS, 8 1 [ramenta, Lat,] ſerap- 
To RA'MIFY, v. A. [ramifer, Fr.] to 


R AMOUS, Adi. [ramus, Lat.] branchy; 


S. [from rampant] pre- | 


theſe are known b * the name of the Biſnop 


t- 


RNAN 
and is 10 miles N. E. ee , 


18. 55. lat. 51. 20. 185 
RAN, the preter of Run. 


To RANCH, ST: A; 


- RA'NCID, 4 anti dus, Lat.] ſtrong 
ſcented, 

R ANNCIDNESS,RA'NCIDITY, $; firong 
ſcent, as of old oil. Muftineſs. | 
. RA'NCOROUS,Adj.[from rancour] ſpite- 
Sal in the higheſt degree. 

- RA'NCOUR, aua, old Fr.] hatred 
inden 


RAND, s. [Belg.] a border or ſeam. | 


The rand of a ſhoe.” . 
RA'NDOM,S: -[randon, Fr.] want of 


Arete rule, method, or chance. 05 
RANDOM, Adj. done by W or] by ra 


out devun.. ; 
A*'NFORCE, 8. the ring of a gun next 
the touch hole, 

RANG, preter of Rows, 

To RANGE, v. A: [ranger, Fr.] ro plc 
4n order or rank. To rove over. Neuterly, to 
rove at large. To be. placed in order. 

RANGE, S. [ranges, Fr.] a rank or any | 
thing placed in a line. Acclafs or order. An 
excurſion; room for excurſion. Compaſs taken 
in by any thing extended or placed in order. 
The ſtep of a ladder. A kitchen grate, 

RANGER, S. one that roves about, A 


; dog that beats the ground. An officer that 


looks after the game of a foreft. 

RANK, Adj. [ranc, Sax. ] ſtrong ; grow- 
ing too faſt, Fruitful; bearing ſtrong Py 
Strong ſcented ; groſs ; coarſe. 

RANK, S. [rang, Fr.] a line of men 
placed a-breaſt, A row, A claſs, or order. 
Degree of dignity. High place. 

ToRANK, V. A; [ ranger, Fr.] to place 
a- breaſt. To range or include in any particu- 
lar claſs. To diſpoſe in a regular manner, 
Neuterly, to be ranged; to be placed. 


To RA'NKLE, V. N. to ſeſter, or breed | 
corruption. To be ens 1 e to 


the body and mind. 
RA'NKLY, Adv. in a courſe, or prost 
manner. 


RA! NKNESS, S. exuberance; ſuperfluity 


of growth, 
RA'*NNY, 8. [mus araneus, Lat.] the 


| ſhrewmouſe. 


To RA'NSACK, v. A. to plunder or pil-| 


lage. To ſearch narrowly. 

RA*NSOME, [rangon, Fr.] the price paid | 
for the redemption of a priſoner, 

To RA'NSOME, v. A. Lrangonner, Fr.] 


ney. 
e Adv. free from ran- 


To 0 RANT, V. N. [randen, Belg. ] to make 
uſe of pompous or high-ſounding language 


5 without 8 dignity of thought, 


corupted fools 
- gvrench] to ſprain or injure by a violent twiſt, 


| 


j 


4 3 free from puniſhment or- captivity by mo- thinly 


R AR 

RANr, S. eee with- 
out 1 dignity of thought. 

'NTER, S. a ranting fellow. 
5 8. wilds - roving; rakith, 
. V. N. 0 run about 
wildly. 

RANULA, 8. [Lac Ja ename. 
ſeMng the Glins under the 

R ANU/NCULUS, S. [Lat.} a flower call 
ed likewiſe crowfoot. 

To RAP, V. N. berappen, Sar. to firike 
with a ſmart and quick- blow; To rap and 
rend, is, to ſeize by viglence. _ 

RAP, S. a quick:ſmart blow. 5 

- RAPA'CIOUS, Adj. [rapax, Lat.] given 
to plunder ; ſeizing by violence, ; 
RAPA'CIOUSLY, Adv: from rapaciius] 

rapine. ; by: violent rahbery. 
'RAPAINCIOUSNESS, I; from raparious] 
the quality of being ** 

RAPACTTY, & [repacire, Fr. enge 
Lat.] the act of an by violence. The 
quality of being addicted to plunder. 


RAPE, S. "apts Fr. N a bat.] e. 
lent foreing 
RAPID, Adj. K* — r. 2 Lat. ] 


quick; ſwift and violent of motion. 

RAPIDITY, S. Frapitite, Fr. pee 
Lat.] violent ſwiftn s Oo motion. 

RA*PIDLY, Adv. ich; 3 quickly. 

- RA'PIDNESS, 8. the. quality of dent 
lently ſwift. 

RA PER, 8. [rapiere, Fr.] a mall Gor 
uſed only in thrufti | | 

RA'PIER- FISH, S. 2 ag about five'yards 
long, which has a fward.growing from its ſnout 
about a yard long, at tlie baſis it is four inches 
over, two edged, and pointed like a rapier; it 
2 fiſh, having arenen them with i its 

word. 

RA PINE, 8. [Fr. raping, Lat.] the 20 
of taking away the goods of another by vio- 
lence. Force. Plunder. 

RA/PPER, S. [from rap] one Who frikes. 

RA-PPORT, 8. [rappert, Er. relation; 
reference. 


To RAP T, v. N. to raviſh; to. pot in 


RAPT, 8. [from rey] a trance, 840 
"RAPTURE, S. [rapio, Lat.] eeſtacy; 
violence of any paſſion; uncommon heat of 


9 rapidity or e Torrent 
n Mite, 3 
Na TruROUS, At. ecſtatic; tranſ- 
ing. 


RARE, Adj. cr. rar us, I] uncomman, 
ene, ; excellent; chin, oppoled to denſe; 
ſcattered, 
: RAREE'SHOW,.S, a thew carried in a 
ox. 

RARE ACTION, 8. [Fr.] the art of 
making arſy medium thin, or of extending the 
parts of thing ſo chat they ſhall take up more 5 


room. 


E 


Vu 2 8 RA- 


_ away ſurface with a rou file. 


neſs or uncommonneſs. 


R ATT 


t Adj. capable of being 
ma thinner,” - 

Fake more thin. To — in. 

RA'RELY, Adv. not often; ie. 
Finely; nicely ; j accurately. 

RA'RENESS, -S, the quality or ſtate of 
happening, ſeldom and being uncommon, Va- 
lue arifing from ſcarcity, 

RA RIT V, S. [rarit, Fr. raritas, Lat.] 
uncommbnnels, A thing valued for its ſcarce- 


"Thinneſs, 
RAISCAL, S. [raſcal, Sax. a lean beaſt] 
a mean * A ſcoundrel. 
+ -RASCA'LION, 8. one of the meaneſt 
rank. 
| uRASCA'L ITY, S. whe loup mean people. 
RA SCALLV, Adv. in a mean, baſe, or 
worthleſs manner. | 


To RASE, V. A. freſh Fr.] to kim or| fi 


bruſh the ſurface. To deftroy or overthrow. 
To eraſe or blot out. 
RASH, — [raſeb, Belg.) haſty, vio- v 
lent, precipitate. 
5 RASH, 8. [roſes Belg. ] ſattin. An efflo- 
reſcence of red * on the ſkin, —_ cor- 
rupted from ru | 
RAS HIER, S. [reſati, Sclay, , Swell. 
rizati, Dalm. to cut], a ſlice; © a rafber of 
ec bacon.” 
--RA'SHLY, Adv, in a haſty and thought- 
leſs manner, 
| RA/SHNESS, S. fooliſh contempt of dan- 
ger. Inconſiderate hafte. 
'RASP, rape, 3 a raſpberryr. 
To R A. bebe Belg. raſper, 
Fr. raſpare,* Tal. 1 to rub to powder, or wear 


- 'RASP, S. [from the verb] a piece or pow- 
2 rubbed off a thing by a very rough or 


agb roRv, 8. [raſpateir, Fr.] a 


chirurgeon s raſp. 
"RA*'SPBERRY; 8. 2 kind of a berry. 


4 [RA'SPBERRY-BUSH, S. a ſpecies of 


bramble. 
4.RA'SURE, S.'[raſurs, Lat,] the act of 


ſcraping or ſhaving. A mark in writing made | 


by rubbing out a word or leiter. | 
RAT, S. [ratte, Belg. ratta, Span. rat, 
Fr.] an animal larger than a mouſe, that 
infeſts houſes and ſhips. To ſmell a rat, im- 
= to ſuſpect danger, or to be put on the 


tech. 
RAT ABLE, Adj. [from rate] ſet at acer- 


tain value. 
 RA'TABLY, Adv. proportionably, 


RATAFVA,S. [pronounced ratifee} a fine | pa 


cordial prepared from the kernels of apricots 


and ſpirits. 
RATAN, S. an Indian cane. An inftru- 


ment of cane uſed by ſchoolmaſters, A low 
and mean ſpecics of mahogany. . 


of 


; 


. 
RATCH, RASCH, 8. in clock-work, » 
fort of wheel, which ſerves to lift up the 


clock ftrike, 
RATE, (Fr, ratus, a price fixed 
to any thing. A ſettled allowance or quan- 


The manner of doing # ching. A tax im- 
poſed by a pariſh. 


* To RATE, v. A. 10 value at s bin | 


price, To tax. 

RATH, Adj. 1 gar. quickly] early 
in ſeaſon, 6 The rath II _ Not 
in uſe, | *I 

RATE, 8. a hill. 

| RATHER, Adv. the . of ah, 
now out of uſe] more willingly. Preferably. 


or In a great degree. More properly. Sooner. 


To have rather, is to prefer, or defire in ge- 
erence. 
RATIFICA'TION, S, [123] the act of 


confirming. 


ratifies, 

To RA'TIFY, V. A. [rarum facie Lat. 
to confirm. 

RATIO, S. Lat.] proportion. 


To RATIO'C NATE, V. N. [ratiecine 
Lat.] to reaſon; to argue. 
RATIOCINA'TION, s. ["\ratioeinatia, 


premiſes by the exerciſe of reaſon. 
RATIO'CINATIVE, Adj. argumenta- 


tive; advancing by proceſs or diſcourſe. 


RATIONAL, Adj. — Lat.] hav- 
ing the uſe of reaſon, A ble to reaſon. 
RATIONALE, S. [ Lat.] the grounds on 


| which any thing is founded. 


RA TIONALIST, 8. one who admits of 
nothing but what he can account for on the 
principles of reaſon. 

RATIONA'LITY, S. the power of rea- 
{| ſoning. Reaſonableneſs, | 
 RA'TIONALLY, Adv. [from rational] 
reaſonably ; with reaſon. * | 

RATIO'NALNESS, S. [from ind 
the ſtate of being rational. 

RA'TSBANE, S. poiſon for rats. 

- RATTE'EN, S. a kind of ſtuff. 

To RAT „ V. N. [ratelen, Belg.] to 
make a quick noiſe. with ſhakingſhard things 
together, To ſpeak eagerly and noiſily. Ac. 
tively, to make a thing ſound by ſhaking. 

RA'TTLE, S. a quick noiſe made by the 
collifion of ticks, or ſhaking a thing incloſed 
in a box. Empty and loud talk. An inſtru- 
ment having ſomething included in a hollow 
rt, uſed to pleaſe infants. 
RA'TTLEHEADED, Adj. [from rarrle 
and bead] giddy ; unſteady. 

RA*'TTLE-SNAKE, S. a ſnake ſe called 
from the rattle at the end of its tail, 

RA”TTLE-SNAKE ROOT, S. a plant, 


a native of Virginia z tie Indians uſe ix as 4 
certain 


detents every hour, and thereby make the 


tity, Degree. That which ſets the value. | 


- RA'TIFIER, s. the perſon or thing that 


Lat.] the act of deducing conſequences from 


A2 


certain remedy againſt the bite of a rattle- 
a. | * 


RATTOON, 8. a Weſt- Indian ſox. 
To RA VAGE, V. A. [ravager, Fr.] to 

lay waſte, ſack, ſpoil, or plunder. | 
RAVAGER, S. plunderer ; ſpoiler, © 


RAU CITY, S. [razcus, Lat.] hoarſe- 
neſs; loud rough noiſe. 3 

N To RAVE, V. A. i reven, Belg. raver, 
irrationally. To 


Fr. ] to be delirious or 
burſt into fits of fury like a mad perſon. 


To RA'VEL, V. A. [raveln, Belg.] to 
entangle or entwiſt, To unweave, or undo the 


thread of ſomething woven. Neuterly, to 
fall into perplexity or confuſion, To work 


in perplexity ; to buſy himſelf with intrica- 


Cles. 6 5 
RAVELIN, S. Fr.] in fortification, a 
work having two faces, that compoſe a ſalient 
angle without any flanks. 
RA'VEN, S. [hrefen, Sax. ] a large black 
J. 


To RAVEN, V. A. [refan, Sax. ] to rob, 
to devour with great eagerneſs. 
- RA/VENOUS, Adj. hungry to exceſs. 

RA'VENOUSNESS, S. the quality of rag- 
ing after prey.” a . 

RAUGHT, the old pret. and part. paſſ. 
of reach. | | . 

RA'VIN, S. prey or food gotten by vio- 
lence. 
 RA'VINGLY, Adv, [from rave] with 
frenzy; with diſtraction. ; 
To RA'VISH, V. A. i[ravir, Fr.] to vio- 
late a perſon's chaſtity by force. To take a- 
way by violence. To delight to eeſtacy. 

RA'V ISHER, S. he that embraces a wo- 
man by violence, One who takes any thing 
by force. ; 

- RA'VISHMENT, S. the act of violating 
chaſtity by force. Exceſſive delight. Rapture. 
RAW, Adj. [ reaf, Sax. rau, Dan. row, 
Belg. rob, Teut. | not boiled or roaſted. Not 
dreſſed enough either by roaſting or boiling. 
Not covered with the ſkin. Sore. Ignorant 
or unexperienced, applied to the judgment. 

RA'WBONED, Adv. [razv and bene] hav- 
ing bones ſcarcely covered with fleſh, 

RAWHEAD, S. [raw and bead] the 
name of a ſpectre. | 

RA'WLY, Adv. [from raw] in a raw 
manner. Unfſkilfully, N 

RAW NEsSS, S. che ſtate of neither being 
boiled nor roaſted, applied to food. Inexperi- 
ence, applied to the judgment, 

RAY, S. [rgie, rayon, Fr.] a beam of 
light, or knowledge. A fiſh, from raye, Fr. 
An herb. 

To RAY, V. A. [rayer, Fr.] to fireak; 
to 2 5 my lines. : | J 

RAZE, S. [rayz, . a root] a root. 
«© Two razes of Gagan,” Stoke | 
To RAZE, or RASE, v. A. [rafer, Fr.] 


* 


4 


te overthrow, ruin or demoliſh. To efface. 


To extirpate. | | OS 
RAZOR, or RASOR, S. [rafoir, Fr.] 
an inftrument uſed in ſhaving. | - 


RA'ZURE, S. [raſure, Fr.] ſee Rasuxx. 


| RE, is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 


Latins, and from them borrowed by us to 
denote iteration or backward action: as, re- 
turn, to come back ; repercuſſion, the act of 
driving back, 2: PO 
REACCESS, S. a return of a vit. 
TO REACH, V. A. ſracan, Sax.] to 
touch or take hold of with the hand extend- 
ed. To arrive at, or obtain. To fetch from 
ſome place diſtant, and give. To transfer. 
To penetrate to. To be adequate to. To 
extend, or ſpread abroad. Neuterly, to be 
extended far. To make efforts to attain, To 
take in the hand. | 5 
REACH, S. the act of taking or bringin 
by extending the arm. The a& of taking or 
touching with the arm extended. Power of 
attaining. The limit of the ur adi 
A contrivance or artiſice. Extent. 
To RE/ACT, V. A, to zct back again, 
To return an action or im . 
REA'*CTION, S. Fr.] the action where- 
by a thing acted upon returns the action upon 
the agent. 1 Sik 2 15 
READ, 8. [re x. rad, Belg. |] coun- 
ſel, * To wicked 73 1 
To READ, V. A. fpreter. and part. p: 
read, but pronounced red, from REPS 
peruſe, or utter by the voice any thing written 
or printed. Figuratively, to diſcover by marks 


or learn by obſervation. To know perfe&ly, 


or underſtand. 

READING, S. [pronounced reeding] the 
art of peruſing words written or printed. 
Study confifting in the peruſal of books. A 


lecture. A public recital, 
READING, S. [pronounced Redding] the 
capital and town of Berkſhire, near the 


Thames, which juſt by receives the Kennet, 
that paſſes under ſeven bridges in the town 
and neighbourhood. It is governed by a 
mayor, &c. whoreturns two members to par- - 
hament, This is the moſt confiderable and 
largeſt place in the county ; and though they 
muſt have a great trade into the neighbouring 
country, their principal traffic is with large 
barges by the navigation of the Thames to 
London, whither they carry vaſt quantities of 
malt, meal, and timber, and bring back coals, 
falt, tobacco, „ Oils, c. Reading 
gave birth to archbi Laud and lord chief 
juſtice Holt, c. Here are three churches, 
two large meeting houſes, beſides that of the 
Quakers; and it contains about dcoo 
including a little hamlet at the bridge over the 
Thames. Here is a county inſirmary. Its 
market is on Saturday, and fairs on February. 
T, for cheeſe and horſes; May 1, chiefly for 


horſes; July 25, for ditto and other cattle ; 
| 5 | and 


* 


R E A NB 

and September 21, for La the neigh- re REAR, v. A. ifraren, Sax. ] to raiſe 

bourhood is a continued body of .oyſter-ſhells, up. To lift up any thing fallen. To bring 
for the ſpace of five or fix ac res. _ou the phi- 


loſophical tranſactions. It lies forty miles, 


W. of London and ſix from Maidenhead. 


READEꝰPTION, S. [re and adeprus, Lat.] 


12 any thing 
written or printed, One ſtudious in books. 


One whoſe office it is to read Prayers, in 


recovery; act of re ng. 
READER, S. one that 


churches. 


R EADILY, Adv. bout hefration, bn. 
8. [ſee R=zapy] the qua- 


derance, or delay. 
es READINESS, 8. 


up from an infant ſtate. To educate or in- 
ſtruct. To exalt cela, N 

RE'ARWARD, S. the laſt troop. The 
end; 50 tail or train behiod. | The latter 
part. 


bat, more properly ſpelt reremauſe,” | 

To REASC END, V. N. to ' eljmb, or 
| mount again. To ga up a.focond time. 
REA'SON, S. raiſan, Er. ratio, Lat.] 
true and clear principles. Clear and fair de- 
ductions from premiſes. The cauſe or final 


Lty of doing any thing without delay, or heſi- | cauſe. A faculty in man, whereby he is diſ- 


tation 
To RPADJOURN, V. A. te and ad- 


Journ] to adjourn again. 


RE- ee 8. * 2& of admit- 


8 
J RI RPADMIT , v. ed fr and adi] 
to det in again, 


T6 RE- ADO'RN, WEE adorn 


25 
- READY, Adj. 
Fir or prepared, Willing. Being at the point, 
or not far from being done; without hinder- 
ance, or heſitation. Adverbially, readily ; 
- ib as not to admit of delay. 


RE-AFEYRMANCE,:S. [re and Men. 


ante] ſecond confirmation. 3 
REAL, Adj. [reel Fr. e 8 rela- 
eing to things, not perſons. True, oppoſed 
to fickitious. Genuine. In ws ning 
of things immoveable. | 
© REWEITY; s. ing 151 wks. 
real exiſtence, oppoſed to appearance. Spme- 
ching intrinfically important. 
175 REALIZE, V. A. [rebſe, Fr.] to 
bring into being. To convert money into 
Iand. 


* Adv. actually. Truly, Ta 


REALM, S. [pronounced relm, from roi- 
alme, Fr.] a kingdom. Kingly government. 

RE'ALITY, 8. [raale, Ital.] loyalty, 
e Where faith and real remain not. 
Par. 
KEA, 8. [rame, Fr. rien, Belg-] a 
bundle of paper 5 op 20 quires. 

To REANIMATE, 
again, To reſtore to life. 

To REANNEX, V. A. 1 and annex} 

annex again. 

To REAP, V. A. [ripen, — rappen, 
Belg. ] to cut corn at harveſt. r or 
obtain. Neuterly, to harveſt. 

RE“ APER, S. one that cuts corn. 


ent uſed in cutting corn. 
REAR, S. [arriere, Fr.] the e 
p of an army, or * 1 line of a fleet, 
The Laſt clats, 


4 


quick in performance. { bate, diſcourſe, 


N 


F 


| tinguiſhed from beaſts, conſiſting in deducing 
one propoſition from another, or in finding 
ö paws ſuch intermediate ideas as ma connect 
two diſtant ones, Right. A juſt account. 
After bring, ſuch meaſures as are conſiſtent 


| i fon. Addi 

o REASON, v. N. [raifonrer, Fr.]. to 
deduce conſequences from premiſes.” To de- 
or endeavour to convince. 
Actively, to examine by the rules of reaſon. 
REA'SONABLE, - Adj. aunt. Fr.] 
having the faculty of rea Conſiſtent 
with the rules of reaſon. Juſt. Moderate. 
Tolerable. 

REA/SONABLENESS, Ss agrecablenel 
to reaſon. Moderation. 

' REASONABLY, Adv. \ agreeable to rea- 
ſon. Moderately. 

| N 658. one who reaſons; an 
arguer. 

RFEYSONLEsS, Adv? void of rad; 
Te REASSPMBLE, V. A. to. colle& 
again, 

To REASSE RT, * A. to aſſert anew, 
or a ſecond time. 


to reſume 3 to take again. 

To REASSURE, V. A. [rafſurer, Fr.] to 
free from fear; to reſtore from terror. 
REATE, S. a kind of long ſmall graſs 


that in water, and complicates itſelf 
together. A 
To REAVE, V. A. A. pret. reft, Lafer, 


| Sax. ] to take away by ſtealth or violence. 
0 animate | 


Te ABAP TIE, V. A. [rebapriſer Fr. 
re and baptixe] to baptize again. 


REBAPTIZA'TION, S. [rebaptiſation 


Fr.] renewal of baptiſm. 


; To REBA/TE, V. A. [rebarere, Fr.] to 
blunt, of deprive of its edge. - 
REBAYTE, S. a rule 1 in arithmetic, the 


REBE'CK, 8. ſrebtt, Fr. ribeccas Ital.] 
'a three firinged fiddle. : 


* Sima as diſcount, 
| RHAPING-HOOK, 8. 1 


' REBEL, |S. frebille, Fr. rebelis, Lat.] 


'one who oppoſes 8. lowful authority of a 


ſoverei 
1 £\ : To 


REA'RMOUSE,. 8. D Sax, ] 5 


with humanit Ye 9 Bringing N 2 rea- 


To REASSU ME, v. 4. [reqfſums, Lat _ 


in oppoſit 
REBE 


| authority. 


to reverberate or beat back. 


after being driven with force againſt, any 


thy of being found fault wi 
ToREBU'KE, V. A. — * Fr. ] to 


| retract, or contradict W one has ro 


dicting what a peiſon þ 


tuler, Fr.] to mention again, . 


REC. 


To REBE'L, V. N. [rebello, Lat.] ice; 

in oppoſition to Jawful authority, Sod 
REBE'LLER, S. one that rebels. 
REBELLION, 8. the act or ſtate of ta- 

ing up arms, or otherwiſe oppofing lawful | 


REBELLIOUS, Adv. engaged in oppoſing 
lawful authority. 

REBELLIOUSLY, Adv. [from rebellious] 
in oppoſition to a lawful authority, 

REBE!LLIOUSNESS, S. {from rebellious] 
the quality of bein rebellious. 

To REBE'LLOW, V. N. to eccho back 
a loud noiſe, 

REBO'ATION, S. Cabos, Lat.] the re- 
turn of a loud bellowing ſound. 

To REBO UND, V. N. [rebondir, Fx. ] to 
fpring back. again from any ſurface, Actively, | anc 


REBOUND, .S. the act of flying back 


thing 

REBU'FF, 8. [rebuffade, Fr. 1 a quick. and 
ſudden refinance or check. 

To REBU'FF, V. A. to beat back. To 

poſe with ſudden violence, 

To REBUILD, .. [pronouncedreild] 
to build again. 

' REBUKABLE, 14. [from rebuke] wor- 


chide; to ſind fault with. 75 repreſs, by an 
wnexpetted reproach. 


| REBU'KE, S. any chiding expreſſion, A 
ck. | 


REBUKER, 8. a reprehender. 
RE BUs, S. a word repreſented. by a pic- 


ture. A kind of a.riddle, in which the dif- pak 
ferent” 4 of a. perſon's o N 5 DAR | 


are hidden under ſome piCtureſque repreſen 
tation. 
To REBU'T, V. N. {rebuter, F ab; to re- 
tire back. 
| REBU'TTER, ; or an anſwer to a rejoin- 


10 RECALL, v. A. to call back a again. 
To revoke, or reſtore... 
RECALL, 8. the act or power of calling 


back. 
To REC ANT, v 1 Lat.] to 


ſaid, or done. 


REC AN TAI S. the act of contra- 


ane, s or 
done. | 


RECANT ER, 3 
To RECAPI'TULATE, 


gain in a conciſe or f manner. 


ummary 
RECAPITULA'TION, S. a diſtinct re- 
peating of the principal points or een | 


of a diſcourſe. 
RECAPITULATORY,, Adj. [foes 15 
capitulate] repeating again. 


EE c 
To n V. A. [re and ry] te 


| cy back. 


To RECEPDE, V. N. lama Lat.] to 
fall back, retreat, or deſiſt. 

NECEIPT, 8. pronounced receit, From 
receptus, Lat, 1 the act of receiving. A wri- 
ting acknowledging the receiving money. A 
phyſician's. — — or direction for mak 
ing any thing con of various ingredients 
Recep tion, 27 

RECEIVABLE, Adj. capable of being 
received. 

To RECEIVE, v. A. [recevoir, Fr. to 
take or obtain any thing as due. To take 
from another. To admit. To conceive in 
the mind, To entertain as a gueſt, | 

An 8. general allow - 


"RECEIVER, S. one to whom any thing 
is communicated, or paid by another. One 
who partakes of the Lord's Supper. The veſ- 
ſel into which ſpirits drop from the ſtill. The 
veſſel into which any ſubjects are put, When 
experiments are tried by the air pump. 

RECENC V, S. [recens, Lat.] the ftate of 
being lately Jane, or exiſtent. ' 

RECE/NSION, 8. [recenſio, Lat.] enu- 
meration; 5 review. - 

RECENT, Adi. [recevs,” Lat.] not long 
exiſtent. New, late, freſh, Y 

RECE'NTLY, Adv. freſhly; newly. 

RECENTNESS, 4% wig Pt of being 
lately uſed, made, or done 

RECE-PTACLE, S, [receptaculum, Lat.} 
2 ee place into which any thing i is re- 


 RECEPTIBILITY, 8. Laage, Lat. 4 
bility of receiving, | | 
RE'CEPTARY,.S. thing received, 


-| RECEPTION, 8. [receptus, Lat.] the 


art of receiving or entertaining. The ftate 
or manner of being received or entertained. 
Treatment. at firſt coming. 
| RECEPTIVE, Adj. [receptus, Lat. ] hav= 
ing the quality of in. what is commu- 
nicated. 

RE'CEPTORY, Adj. [recopems, 141.1 ge- 
nerally or popularly. admitted. 
| RECE'SS, S. [rece us, Lat.] retirement. 
Departure. A place of retirement, or ſecrecy. 


felled, An abfiratt of the proceedings of an imperial - 


diet. 


| RECESSION, s. [receio, Lat.] the a@ 


F RECEVOIR,-S. a large baſon, ciſtern, 


or rec Fre for water, - 
| ECHA'NGE, V. A. [rechanger, Fr. 


2 in (commence, the ſecond payment of the 
. [price of exchange. To change again. 


To RECHARGE, V. A. to accuſe i in re- 
turn. To attack again. 
' .RECHE/AT,S. aleffon played on the horn 
when the hounds have loft their Weg to n 


REC. 


1 


; [dew from a cuuntericent, 


* ” 


f 


„ 


Rrcmariox, 8. [recidivur, Lat.] 


falling a ſecond time. ; 
RECIDI'VOUS, Adj. [recidrous, Lat.] 

ſubject to fall again. e 

- RECIPE, S. [Lat. from the firſt word 

of a medicinal preſcription] a medicinal pre- 

ſcription or receipt. 

- RECIPIENT, S. [recipiens, Lat.] that to 

which any thing is voluntarily given. The 

veſſel of an air pump, in which the ſubjects 

of the experiments are included, * | 
RECFPROCAL, Adj. Freciprocus, Lat. 


 reciprogue, Fr.] mutual; alternate; returned 


equally on both ſides. Affecting both parties 


alike. Done by each to each. 


RECI'PROCALLY, Adv. [from recipro- 
cal] mutually; interchangeably. 
RECVPROCALNESS, S. [from recipro- 
cal] mutual return; alternateneſs. 3 
To RECT PROC ATE, V. N. {reciprocus, 
Lat.] to act mutually or alternately. | 
- RECIPROCA'TION, S. the ſtate wherein 
any action is done mutually by each party. 
RECI'SION,: S. [recifie, Lat.] the a& of 


cutting off. 


, RECITAL, S. [from recite] the relating 


"of a thing a ſecond time, Repetition. E- 


numeration. 


_ » RECITA*'TION, S. repetition; rehear- 


fal. | 
RECITATIVE, or RECITATIVO, S. 
Ital.] a kind of muſical pronunciation, here - 
the words are pronounced more muſically 
than in common ſpeech, and leſs than in a 


To RECI TE, V. A. Crecito, Lat. reciter, 


Fr.] to relate; to tell over or enumerate. 


To RECK, V. N. ſrecan, Sax.] to care; 

to heed ; to mind; to rate at much. 
To RECK, V. A. to heed; to care for. 
RE'CK LESS, Adv. recceleat, Sax. ] care- 


leſs; heedleſs; mindleſs. 


. RE'CKLESSNESS, S. [from rect] care- 
leffneſs, negligence, + © We, 
To RE'CKON, V. A. [reccan, 'Sax.] to 
count or find out the number of any collec- 
tion. To eſteem, value, or account. Neu- 
terly, to compute. To lay ſtreſs or depend- 


Fr. | 
RECKONER, S. one who computes ;] 
one who calculates coſt. | 


RE'CKONING, S. a computation, An] 


account of time, Account of debtor and 


creditor. Money due for entertainment at a 


public-houſe. An account taken, Efteem 
or value, | bus 


To RECLAIM, v. A. [reclame, Lat.] 


to reform or make better. To reduce to the 
Rate deſired. To recal, or cry out againſt, 
To tame. | 

To RECLUNE, V. A. [reclins, Lat. re. 


cliner,, Fr.] to lean back or ſicewiſe. Neu- 


terly, to lean, reſt, or repoſe, 


ance upon; uſed with »pon :'from comprer ſur, | 


* 


R EC 


RECLINE, Adj. Treclinis, Lat.] in a 
leaning poſture, „„ 

To RECLO'SE,'V, A. to cloſe again. 
* The door recles'd,"” Pope. 


To RECLU'DE, v. A. [recluds, Lat.] to 


open. PF" Wing ; . 
RECLUSE, Adj. [reclus, Fr. recluſus, Lat.] 

ſhut up from company. Retired. _ 

f RECOAGULA'TION, 8. ſecond coagu- 
tion. 1 jo : 
RECO'GNIZANCE, 8. [Fr. pronounced 


thing. A badge. A word or recotd, teſti- 
fying the recogniſer to owe to the recogniſee a 
certain ſum of money. 1 

To RECOGNT'SE, V. A. [recognoſeo, Lat.] 
to acknowledge. To recover and avow know- 
ledge of any perſon or thing. 'To review or 
examine judicially.' oo 

-RECOGNISE'E, S. the perfon in whoſe 
favour a bond is drawn. 5 


to another. 

RECOGNT'TION, 8. 
review; renewal of knowinle 
ledgment. Knowledge ayowed. . 

To RE'COIL, v. N: [reculer, Fr.] to ruſh 
or bound back again. To fall back. To fail 
ot ſhrink, a by 3 

To RECOIN, V. A, [re and coin] to 
coin over again. | | 
ECO NAOE, 8. [re and coinage] the 
act of coining anew, 1 
To RECOLLE'CT,. v. A. CLrerollectus, 
Lat.] to revive in, or recover to, the memory. 


again. r | 

RECOLLE'CTION, S. the a jeby 
an idea is ſought after by the mind, M wit 
pain and endeavour found, and brought again 
in view, V 
To RECO'MFORT, V. A. [re and com- 
fort] to comfort or conlole again. To give 
new'ftrength,- n . 

To RECOMME'NCE, V. A. [recommencer, 
Fr.] to begin new. 5 
| RECOMMENCEMENT, S. a beginning 
a thing anew, FVV 

To RECOMMEND, V. A. [recommender, 
Fr.] to praiſe again. To render acceptable, To 
deſcribe a perſon as worthy of the countenance 
of another. 


thy of recommendation or praiſe. | 
RECOMMENDA'TION, S, the at of de- 
tailing the good qualities of a perſon to gain 
him a favourable reception from another. 
RECOMME'NDATORY, Adj. [from 
recommend | that which commends to ano- 
ther. Welty 1 : 4 8 8 : 
RECOMMENDER, S. one who recom- 
mew Os OP TAS. 
To RECOMMIT, v. A. [re and ct 


to commit anew, * 
: To 


reconniſance] acknowledgment of a perſon or 


RECO'GNISOR,'S. one who gives a bond 


To recover reaſon or reſolution. To collect 


RECOMME'NDABLE, Adj. {Fr.] wor- | 


JA in = 


b again. 


Lat.] to 
6, Lat.] 
coagu- 


ounced 


rſon or 


„ teſti. 
Eui ſee a 
, Lat.] 
know- 
ew or 
whoſe 
bond 

Lat. ] 


CnNOW- 


» ruſh 
o fail 


7] to 


. renewed, 


RA 


To RECOMPACCT, v. A. tene. | 
$ae] to join anew. | 
To RECOMPENSE;/V., 4. [revinpaiſer, 


; RET 
- Td RE'COUCH, v. A. to ie down, a- 


| gain, 


To:RECOVER, v. A. [recoumrir, Fr. 


Fr.] to repay, or raquite 5 to return, or give to-reftore from fickneſs or diſorder, To a 


To make up by 
To redeem or pay ſor. 


in requital, 
al vallie. 
RECOM ENSE, 8. 


a return, or equiy 


ment] new compilement.. | 
To RECOMPOSE, V. A. frog | 
Fr.] to ſettle ot quiet anew. To or ad 


zuſt anew 
RECOMPOSITION, * compoſition re- 


8 of or 1 


cut again. 


egain/ after loſs... 
RECO\VERABLE, Adj, expe of being. 


Fr. the at of ma- cured. or regained. 
RECOVERY, S. cure. The 


RECOMPVLEMENT, S. {re and cgi a2 of regaining. The fate/of a 


a cured, 
In law, the cutting off an entail. 1 
To RECOUNT, V. A. [renconter, 724 


to tell in a diſtinct n te manner. 


To RHCOUp, V. A, [recoufer, Fr.] to 
To reply Ss 1 and . 


newed, To diſcount, 

- 1 RECONCILE, v. A. [peconcilier, Fr.] RECOURSE, 8. [ pronounced. —_ 
to make 2 1 like again. To make con- from receurs, Fr. "repurſfur, Lat.] frequent pai- 
- ſiſtent, e favour. - p Rey age. A return or new attack, Application 
f bone HAAR AG e or attendance for help in protection. The 
Fr.] capable of renewed Fe Conkit-| laſt ſeaſe is moſt ane, the two former ſenſes 
ent; poſſible to be made conbiſtent. Ideing obſolete. 


RECONCVLEABLENESS, S. [from re. 
eileable] conſiſtence; pollibility to be recon- 
ciled. Diſpaſition to renew love. 1 

RECONCVLEMENT, 8. the renewal of 
kindneſs, or reſtored to hour, E 


RECONCULER, S. ane who renews. 
friendſhip between others. One who diſco- 
vers the conſiſtence between propaſitions.: : ; 

. RECONCILIA/TION, 8. [Fr.] renewal; 
of friendſhip. Agreement of things ſeeming-] 
ly oppoſite, . Atonement or expiation... 

To RECONDE/NSE, V. A. to condenſe 
anew. 
RE'CONDITE, Adj. [reconditas, 145.0 
abſtruſe or profound; ſecret. 


To. ZECONDU'CT, V. A. 0 


Fr.] to conduct again. 


_ To RECON JOHN, v. 4. be and can: 


+ \ 


Join] to join ans rw. | 
To RECO/NQUER, 8 A. [recorguwrir, 
Fr 1 to conquer again. ; 
To RECONNOVTRE;, V. A, to examine 
in order to make a report, * 
To RECONVENE, v. AL [re and ren- 
were] to aſſemble anew. ; 
To RECO'NSECRATE, V. A. {re and 
enſecrate] to conſecrate anew, ) 
0 RECONVBY, v. A. [re and covey] 

to convey again, 
oo RECORD, v. A. [recorder, Fr.] to 
regiſter any thing fo as to preſerve the memo- |. 
ry of it. To celebrate, or eau E to be remem-! 
| bered in a folemn manner. 
RECORD, S. [the accent of the noun is| 
generally on the firſt ſyllable, but that of the 
verb always on the laſt] a regiſter or authentic 
memorial, 
- RECORDATION, 5. [recordatio,. Lat ] 


remembrance, 


* of flute, 


RECREANT, Adj, [recycart, Fr.] cow- 
ardly ; mean-ſpitited ; z crying out, or n 
ing for fear. Apoſtate - Falſe. 

To RHCREATE, V. A. e Lat] 
to refreſh after labour, To amuſe hen weaty. 


| Figuratively, io delight ar gratiſy. Damen 


or relieve, 

RECREA'TION, S. 1 after toil 
or wearineſs, - Amuſement, 
RECREATIVE, Adj. [from recreatd], re- 


freſhing viving.relief after labour or pain ; 


| gmoking ; dive: ting. 


RE \CREATIVENESS, 8. lm recrea- 

Laas the quality at being recreative. 

| . + S. 1 Lat,] 
3; ſpume; ſuperfluoys or uſcjeſs; parts. 

RECREMENTAL,RECREMEN TTTI. 

* QUS, Adj. drofly ; coarſe. 

To RECRI'MINATE; V.N. beine, 2 

Fr.] to accuſe another in return. 8. 

NEC RIMIN ATI ON, 8. Fr.] the a& bf 

returning one accufation by another. 

. . RECRIMINA”TOR, 8. from recrimi- 

nate] he that returns one charge with ano- 


ther. 
. Adj. bee 
Lat. 10 growing painful or violent again. 
RECRU'/T, V. A. [recrutery 1 
to repair any ching waſted by new ſupplies. 
To ſupply the deficzencies of an army by. new 
men. 
- RECRUIT, 8. the ſupply of ang thine 
waſted, New folders. | 
3 S. r. dag in, Lat] 
an angle conſiſting of ninety degrees 
RECTA/'NGULAR, Adj. bre angular, 
— having: an angle confifing of ae 


"RECTIFVABLE, Adj. TI capable 


| of being ſet right. 
. - RECO/ADER; S. one who regiſters ny 
+» Fvent, The keeper of the rolls in a city. A 


RECTIFICA'TION, s. Fr.] the aft bf 


| ſetting a thing right which is Le... In 


P 1 ——— 
_ ey wm * | . . : * 
ai . ü FLSA. r * "FR R 4 4 
1 * * * ; * 8 


- 4 P 


* 


RE D 8 RE DB 

Sifillery, the act of drawing ſpirits a ſecond RE D-BREAST, S. 4 ſmall bird ſo called want 

time, in order to increaſe their ſtren gt. from the colour of its breaſt. 4 h 

© To RECTIFY, V. A. ne Fr.] to]. 'To REPDEN/V./A. to make-red, Neu: * 

make right, or reform; To increaſe the | terhy, to grow red or bluſh, the wn 

ſtrength of ſpirits by repeated diftill«tion. ' 1 REDDISH, 8. ſomewhat red. RE 

REC TIL I NRERAR, RECTILVNEOUs, REDDUTION, 8. 7 7. Te]. 2 enn 

1 Ad). from rectus and 2555 Ter! ae tion. RE 
. 1 right lines. Wosrrien, Ad aj. in grammar, applied ful; 
REC T ITU DE, 8. Err. eee to the anſwer made to a queſtivn, +. To 
1 to curvity. Uprightneſs, or freedom Js. E DDLE, 8. an you by of the metal kind, ta de 

ny vice or biaſs, applied to the mind. of a cloſe afd even colour, ſmooth, gloſſ: y 2 

RE'CTOR, S. Cefeur, Fr. rector, Lat.]| unctuous, remarkably heavy, of a fine for d r de 

1 ruler. A parſon or miviſter of an Enimpro- red Nog in N is the rz in the right 

ted pariſbd. world. 48 5 
RECTORSHIP, S, the rank or office of 6 REDE, S. Lal. Sax.] 8 or- advices wry 

4 rector. * His own rege.”. Shake, Not in uſe. Refo 
„RECTokv, S8. Crectorat, Fr. J A PTY To REDEE'M, V. A. [redimo,. Lat.] to 7 

tüal living, confiting of land, t ke, and reſcue or relieve by paying a price, To recom- bie 

other oblations, feparated and dedicated 'to| penſe. To pay an atonement; to free from pos 

God, for the fervice of the church, and for] guilt. To free a pledge by: payin what mo- R 

the maintenance of the INES fo whoſe! ney was lent on it, ati; 1 inte- "© 
charge i it is committed, ſeit; Ing 
-RECUBA'TION, - 55 Trends, Lat.] the | - REDEE'MABLE;- 8. [from NN capa- J | «c aj 

at of lying or leaning-. ble of en * | 8 
 RECU'MBENCY, 8. \[recumbens, Lat. ] REDEE'MABLENESS, 8. . from redeem - brin 
* ing or jeaning. able] the Hate of being rejcemable..: vel Fate 
RECU'MBENT,' Ad. ples leanin REDEEMER, S. one who ranſons ot To 
RECU'PERABLE, Adj. | reci _ ſaves from guilt by paying a price or makin miſ 
Lit.] eaſy to de Weed ; an atonement. ' A term troquently applied to 1 

N | RECUPERA/TION, Sethe aft. of reco- our bleſſed Saviour. how 
vering 1. 70 RE DEL Y any V. A. be and diver] J 
Ko "RECUPERATO'RY,' Adj. pertaining to] to deliver back. 8 
cover - REDELYV ERY, 8. [from red wer] the 

o RECUR, v. N. Pee Lat] to [a&of- delivering back. die 

come b- ck, or reyive to the mind. To Have To REDEMAND, V. A, [redemender 13 
\recourſe to, or take L 1 if Fr.] to demand back.” 15 au 

To. RECU'RE; v. A: fre and and] to-re-| REDEMPTION, 8, (Fr. io, Lat.) | 
cover from fekneſs or nabe 0 ranſom, or delivery fred guilt: or pupiſhment Ini 
REC RRE, S. recovery; remedy» - / by making an atonement; ta 

3 — RECU'RRENCY, 5,  REDE/MPTORY,, Ad}. paid for ranſom, dun 
[gn recurrent] return. To REDENI'GRATE, V. A. to cover a- | 

RECU'RRENT, Adi. L recurrent, Fr. re- Zain with black, © * 
current, Lat.] returning from time to ee f REDHIBI'TION, 8. -in civil law; © an àc- | 

RECU' "ROOM, 8. [recarſus, Lat. 3 ; tion to make void the ſale of certain goods, b. 
turn * and to oblige the ſeller to take them back. 

RECURVA'TION, RECURVITY, 8. RED-HO , Adj. heated io as to appear 8 
flexure backwards. ed. al 
* RECU'RVOUS, AG. lauren Lat. pet]. REDIN TEGRATE, "Af [reditegratuc 5 
backwards. Lat.] retored ; renewed ; made new, £ 
'  RECU/SANT, 8. reeuſens, Lat. Jone that |. REDINTEGRA!TION, 8. [from Nee. 3 
refuſes ro comply with the terms of a com- 2 4 renovation; reſtoration, Redint 
. mynion or ſociety. tion, chymiſts call the reſtoring any mixed A 7 

5 1 8. [reefſus, 7921 the act body or matter, whoſe ſorm has been deſtroy- h 

of beating back. ed, to its forrer nature and conſtitution. t 

” RED, Adj. [red, red, Sax. rouge, Fr.] - RE'D-LEAD, 8. hue and ad] manium. 

ne of the primitive colony” of which the | REDNESS, 9. C om red] the quality of 1 
po blood 1s. | being red, f 
' REDAN, REDEN T, 8. in fortification, RE'DOLENCE,REDOLENCY,S. [from 
an indegted work, me; in form of the teeth redolent | ſweet ſcent, 
of a "ſaw, with faliant ang re. entering an 12 DOLENT, Adj. [redolens, Lat. J Hireet a 
les. 4 0 cent. | 
big REDA'RGUATION, 8. {has} a diſ-. To REDOU'BLE, V. A. to repeat aſton; 
"proving or confuting, - F1 To increaſe by frequent additions of the ſame 
| +4 quantity 


2 — 
14 


quantity: 
— 8. [redobre, Fr. Aue Teal, ] 


the outwork of a fortification. 
REDOU/BTABLE; Adj; Tri ] teitible to 
enemies. 
REDOU!BTED, AG. [redoubie, Fr.] aw- 


ful; formidable. 


To REDOU N, v. N. [hrdunds, Lat.] 


to be driven back again. To conduce. To. 
reſult. _ 

To REDRE'SS, V. A. x tedreſſer, Fr.] to ſet 
right or athend. Tc relieve, remedy, or eaſe; 


more properly applied to things. 


-REDRE'SS, S. 'a telief of gtievances. 
Reformation. Remedy. 
To RE'DSEAR, * N. applied to iron, 


which; when too hot, breaks or ecacks un- 


der the hammer. | 

REDSTRE'AK, S. an apple ſo called tem 
its colour preferred to all other fruit for mak. 
i Nt Dane: made from reuſreat 


To REDU!CE, V. A. [pedycs, Lat.] ar 


bring it to its former ſtates To feform any 
ſtate of diſorder. To break into ſmall pieces. 
To degrade. © Td bring! nto 4 ſtate of want or 
miſery. To ſubdue. 
REDU'CEMENT, S. the act of bringing 
back, ſubduing, reformingz, or diffiiniſhing, 


NEDU ER, 8. [from reduce} obe that | 


ces. 


REDU'CIBLE, Adj. [from reduce] poſſi- 
dle to be reduced. 


| REDUICIBLENESS, S: [from redecibie} fas 


quality of being reducible, 
REDU*CTION, S. [Fre] the act of breake- 
ing into pieces, or Bringing i into order from a 


| Nate of diſorder. In atittimetie, to bring 


numbers intò their loweſt terms. 
REDU'CTIVE, Adj. [reda#if, Fr.] hav- 
ing the power of reduting. | 
REDUICTIVELY, Adv. by reduction; 
by conſequence. 
nne or REDU/NDANCY, 
8. [redundantia, Lat, } a ſtate wherein things 
ibound to exceis. 
REDñyUNDANT, Adi. Cedunclant, Lat.] 
ſuperfluous, | Abounding to exceſs, Uſing 


more words than are uſefũl. 


To REDU'PLICATE, v. * [re and da- 


Plicate] to double. 


REDUPLICA/TION S. [from reduplicae) 
the act of doublin ; 


' REDU PLICATIVE;" "AS. Loup, fi 


Fr.] double. 
RE/D- WING, 3. «a dirs; 
To REE, V. A. to riddle; to fiſt- 
To RE. ECHO, V. N. to echo back - 
— Ae [corrupte# from al 
fimoakey ; 5 ſoo y. 
REED, 1 5 reod, Sax; ried, Teut. ] a hol- 
Snotted atk, 3 An Arrow. 


As er 
44. 


Fr.] to ſend to of diſmi 
judgment. 
ment; Neuterly, to have reſpect or relation. 
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To RE-EDIFY, v. A. to biild dgatil;- 


8 * RE'EDY, Adj. abounding with reeds. 


REEK, 8. [rec, Sax, ] ſteam; vapour. 
A pile of corn or hay, uſnally ſpelt and N 
nounced riet. 

To REEK, v. x. [recan; Sax. to ſimoke 5; 
fo ſteam ; to emit vapour. 

REE'KY, Adj. ſmoaky; tanned; black. ; 
REEL, S. Lea, Sax. ] à turning frame, o 
which yarn is wound from the ſpindle. *: 

To REEL, V. A; to wind yarn; off the 
ſpindle on a frame. 

Toe REEL, V. N. rollen, Belg. ragle; 
Swed.] to Ragger or run from onefide and 
then to the ther, in walking. "= 

RE-ELE/CTION, S. repeated election. | 

| To RE-ENACT, V. A. to enact anew. 

- Ti RE-E'NJOY, V. A. to enjoy 4 ſecond 


r RE-E'NTER, v. A. [7e and ener] 0 
enter again; to enter ane w. 

Te RE-ENTHRONE, v. A; to replace 

in a throne. 

RE- NS KANOR, $. [re and Sd 
the act of entering again. | 
R EE'RMOUSE, S. [ breremur, | Lat.” a bat. 
To RE-E'STABLISH, V. A. to blitz 

E ain. ? 
SRE-ESTA'BLISHER, 5. (from: e-. 
blifþ] one that re-eſtabliſhes, 

RE-EST A'BLISHMENT; 9. the act of 
re-eſtabliſhing ; the ſtate of being re-eftabliſh- 
ed reſtayration., : 

T's RE-EXA 'MINE, V. A. to examins 


he REFE'GT, v. A. frefefeus, YR to 


reſtore after hunger or fatigue. 


REFE'CTION, S. [Fr, refeiiog Lat. ] re- 
freſhmient after hunger and fatigue. 
= REFEC/TIVES, S; medicines. which re⸗ 
freſh, and renew ſtrength. 
: REFE/CTORY,; 8. [rafeetoivey Fr] 4 
room for refreſhment or eating. 

To REFE'h, V. A. [refellog bat.] to re 


Lat. referer, 
information of 
To addreſs or -pply to for judg- 


fute or deſtroy an argument. 


To REFE*Ry V. A. refs, 
or 


REFEREE, S. one to whom any thing is 


ſubmitted or referted: 


RE/FERENCE, S. "refaticn': teſpetck; view 


towards. Diſmiſon to another tribunal. 


REFERENDARV, 8. [referendds, 2 
one to. whoſe decifion any thing is referre 
An offteet in the court of echancery z the 


I | maſter of requeſts. 


To RE-FERME'NT, V. A. fre and fer- 


nent] to ferment anew. 


REFE'RRIBLE, Adi. capable of being 


eonſidered as in relation to b ele, 
1 ; | 


KE 
To REFIN'E; V. A, to clear from droſs 


or any impurities. To poliſ or clear from 
22 applicd| to igrage. To affect 


y 
REFI'NEMENT, 3. the act of cleanſing 
fromm droſs, foulneſs, or impurity. , Improve- | 
ment in elegance: Artificial practice. Aﬀec- 
| tation of elegance. . 
-KEFPNER, S. one that clears from droſs, 
impurity, or barbarifm; 
"Fo REIT, V. A. abe, Fr.) to re- 
pair, or reſtore after damage. | 
o REFLECT, V. A. We Lat. ] to 
bend or throw back, Neuterly, to throw back 
light, or an image repreſented in a mirror. 
To throw back the thoughts on themſelves 


or things paſt. To Mea: attentively. To |g0i 


bring reproach. 
REFLEC"TENT, 
bending back ; flying bac 
REFLECTION. S. [reflexion, Fr, Ferre, 
Cat.] the act of throwing or bending back. 
Any image repreſented or reflected in a look- 
ing gfafs. Thooght employed on things paſt. 


Adj. L Meer ent, Lat] 


The perception of the operation of our oon 


mind within us, as employed about the ideas 


it has got. Attentive * conſideration. Cen- 


bre 
NrtEx, Adj. [reflexur, Lat.] drafted 


backward. 
REFLEX,-S. 5 4, Lat.] reflection, 
- REFLEXIBIL TY; S. from reflexible} | 


the diſpoſition of rays to be turned out of a 
right line, their naturaf᷑ courſe in pathng | ont 
of one medium into another, 
* REFLE'XIBLE, Adj. [reflexus, Lat.] ca- 
pable of being thrown back, or turned from 
their natural courſe, applied to rays of light. 
REFLEXIVE, Adj. ſreflex#s, Lat.] "6 
ing reſpect to fomething back; capable of re- 
flecting 
' REFLESIVELY, Adv. in a backward 
direction. 
REFLO'AT, '$. l and r ebb; re- 


ſiux 
| REFLORTS'CENCE; 8. [reflrelcen; Lat.] 
_ A he of flooriſking er bloſſoming a- 


"To REFLOURISH, V. A. [re and 2 
73/9] to flouriſh anew. 
Fo REFLO'W, V. N. [refluer, Fr, re and 
] to go. back. | 
REFLU “ENT, Adj. [ſometimes accented. 
on the firſt ſyllable, from Raums, Lat.] flew- 
ing back. 
REFLU'X, 8. Frefluxar; Lat.) the act of 
1 * back, The backward courſe of wa- 


"To REFO'CILLATE, v. A. Lell. 

tum, Lat.] to refreſh, or cheriſñn. 
REFOCTE. LA'TION, 9. reſtoration of 

Krength by refrethment. 


To REFO'RM, V. A. [reformo, Lat. 


reformer, Fr.] to change from worle to better. 


REF 5 
Neuterly, to alter ot make a change ſrom vo 


to better. 


REFORM, 8. reformation of end- 
ment. 


| REFORMA'TION, 8. [Fr.} the Sor 


{ſtate of changing from worſe to better. The 
{change of religion from corfuption to Rs pri- 


mitive ſtate. 

REFORMER, 8. one who makes a change 
{from bad to better, One who exploded the 
errors introduced into religion, and reduced 
it to its primitive ſtate. 

To REFRACT, V. A. ſrefiafiss, Lat.} 
to break the natural courſe of a ray. 

REFRA*CTION, 8. [Fr.] the ſtate of 2 
ray whoſe courſe is turned Lum aright line ur 
ing into a denſer medium. 

p RELATIVE; Adj. baving the power 


of refraction. 


. REFRACTORNESss, 8. {from refrac- 


] ſullen ob "TORY. 
ere Adj. {from refraffoire, 
Fr. refraFerins, Lat.] obſtinate; ſtubborn xz 
3 on _ * 7 pre .or command, 
ABLE, Adj ebilix 
liable to be confuted; 8 oe 
To REFRAIN, v. A. [refrener, Fr. ”_ to 
hold back or keep from action. \Neuterly, to 
forbear or abſtain. 
4 REFRANGIBILITY, 8. [from refran< 
ible] the diſpoñ tion of 3 Ta ah 5 
turned ont of for its natural cour e by paſting: ous 
of one medium into another: 
| REFRANGIBLE, Adi. [from re and. 


fra go, Lat.] capable of being turned out of 
a 


right line, or their en N apf lied 
to tha rays of 


REFRENATTION,. 8. r re and fremy 
Lat.] the act of reftraining. 

To REFRE'SH, V. A. [refs aicber, Fr.] 
to refreſh. after labour, Ae To re- 
pair or improve impaired by new 
tonches, To beads * eh 

REFRESHER, 8. that which refreſhey, 

REFRE'SHMENT, 8. rehef after pain, 
1 or fatigue. Figuratively, food or 


Apr RI'GERANT, Adj. [Fr.] cooling; 
mitigating heat. v. 

To REFRIGERATE, A. * 
tus, Lat.] to cool. 50 

REFRIGERATION, Boi 
Lat.] the act of cooling; the Qs e of being 
cooled, 
 REFRIGERATIVE;, RETRTOERA. 
TOR, Adj. [＋i rigeratorius, Lat.] nt 
having the power to cool, 

REFRTGERATORxL, S. that part of 2 
diſtilling veſſeb that is placed about the head of 
a ſtill, and filled with water to cool the con- 
denfing vapours. Any thing, internally oo 
in 


g. 

REFRI'GERIUM, . 8. Lat] 2 6 ra- 

freſnment. | 
REFT, 


ſparkling or bright ſplendor. 


denying to receive any thing offered, or of 


che act of exploding, or 


. feaſt; to 


entertainment. 


to valve; to look. upon as worthy of notice. 
To ref] & or mind. To obſerve religiouſly. | or 


: e ge 


REG 
— or (os 


n. 
775 E FUGE, V. A. ww gie, Fr.) to 


ſhelter or protect in danger or diſtreſs. 
REFUGEE, S. [refugi:, Fr.] one that 


flies his country to avoid 
REFU'LGENCE, S. fſee Rzr vecenT]! 


ord 


REEULGENT, Adj. [ refulgem, Lat.] 
bright; gliſtering; N Splendid. | 
To REFUND, V. N. f, Hande, Lat. ] to 
pour back, Fi quratively, to reſtore or repay 
what is received, 7 ſed with the reciprocal 
pronoun Himſelf, to reimburſe, 
REFUSAL, 8. {from refufe] the act 


granting a thing requeſted, The of 
having a thing 2 881 
To REFU'SE, V. A. [refufer, Fr.] to! 
deny any mg uired, or offered. 
REFUSE, . [the verb is accented on 
the ſecond ſ. 
unworthy of acce aſter a choice is male. 
REFUSE, S. that which is fit only to be 
thrown away, and is-left on a choice. 
REFUYSER, S. he who refuſes, {1 
REFU"TAB, S. [refute, Lat.] the act of | 
ving a ſentiment to be falſe and erroneous. 
_ *REFU*TATION, 8. D Lat.] 


ing an aſſertion (i 


to be falſe and erroneous. 


To REFUTE, V. A. [refucs, Lat. rfuce; — 
natum, Lat. 


Fr.] to prove fal e or erroneous. 


To REGA'IN, V. A. [regagner, Fr.] te 


gain a ſecond time; to recover any thing loſt. 
RE'G AL, Adj. re. 9 Lat. 7 
REGAL, 8. [regele, 
| REOA'LE, 8. * the prerogative of 
ng 
Ts REO ALR, v. A. [regoler, Fr.] to 
| ive an entertainment; to refreſn 
- REGA'LEMENT, 8. [Fr.} refreſhment; 
REGA'LIA, 8. [Lat.] the enfigns of a 
Ng. 
REGA/LITY, S. [egalu, Lat.] royaley; 
nty. 
To REGARD, V. A. [regarder, Fr.] 


kin 


To re 
wards, 

REGARD, 8. [Fr.] attention to, 28 a 
matter of importance. Reſpect. Relation. A 
Note or eminence. Look or aſpect. With 
Reern regard.” Milton, An object of ſight. 

 REGA*RDABLE, Adj. — regard] ob- 
Worthy of notice. 

REGARDANT, Adj. in heraldry, a Hon 
or ſuch kind. of beaſt of prey, e as look - 


ct or have relation to, To ow to- 


babe but the noun on the firſt] 


} 


| 


q 


2 
5 


| ing 


2 - Ne, Lat.] thelter | REGARDFUL, Adj. 


| MS 
\, [pret- ant part) pull of Kate REGA'RDER, 8. [from red] one that 


ans ent foe 
attentive 3 takin | 


REGARDFOLLY, 4 Adv, -attentively ; 
heedfully Ye 
REGARDLESS, 45 heedleſs ; - 
without taking notice. 
R OARDLE SLL, Adv. without heed. 
REGA RDLESNESS, 8. heedicſnefs g 
negligenc e; inattention. 
RE'GENCY, S. from regent} m—_— 
3 T oo — 
he governed by a a 299 
rent, Thoſe who are intruſted with the go- 
vernment in behalf of another; 
ToREGE'NERATE, V. A. [regeneratus, 
Lat. regenerer, Fr.] to produce anew. To 
renew by à change of nature from a carnal tw 


} a chriſtian fate. 
8 


REGE'NERATE, Adj. [regencranus, Lat. F 
produced anew. Born again, or having one's. 
diſpoſitions changed by diviae grace. 
REGENERATION, S. [Fr.] new birth; 
birth by grace from carnal affections ts 2 
chriſtian life. 


REGENT, Adj. Fr. rens, Lat. Jeovern- 
ng. Exerciſing authority tor another. 


ENT, S. a governor or ruler. One | 


Ms with authority for, or ruling in behalf = 
of, another. : 


' -RE'GENTSHIP, 8. the office or kate of 


a vice-gerent, . 

To-REGE'RMINATE, V. A. bre 
to ſpring, or bud out, again. 

REGERMINA'TION, 8. [re and gen- 
nation] the act of ſprouting again. 

RE'GIBLE, Adj. governable. 

| REGICIDE, . 8. {rezicids, Lat.] the aR 
. murdering a "king. One guilty of mu- 
dering his king. 

REGIMEN, 8. [Lat.] that regulation ia | 
diet and living ſuitable to eve courle 
of medicicre, Rule or government. ; 

REGIMENT, S. (Fr.] 2 body of ſoldiers 
under one colonel. | 
| _ REGIME'NTAL, Adj. delonging. to. a 
| regiment. Uſed in the plural for the partica- 
lar uniform by which one regiment is me 
guiſhed from another. 

RE/GION, 8. Fr. regio, Lat.] a tra of 
und. d. A country. A pace of the body. Place 

"REGISTER, S, Eibe, Fr. regifirum, 
Lat.] an account of 5 thing committed to 

in ſome book kept for that purpoſe. 
2 who commits any account or . 
dien to writing. 5 

To REGISTER, V. A. [regiftrer, Fr.] to 
commit to writing, in order to preſerve from 
oblivion, To enrol or ſet down. in a lift.- - 

RE'GISTRY, S. the act of inſerting in 
„ e, The e where a regiſter is 


Ing behind 8 


| 


To _RE'GLET, 


KR EG 
* RE'GLET); 8. 
wood uſed by printers to ſeparate their lines in 
pages, whetein they are printed at conſidera- 
ble diſtances from each other. 
REG NANT, Adj. [Fr.] predominant ; ; 


principal; reigning; having power. 
- To REGO'RGE, V. A.. ' [dgorger, Fr.] 


to vomit up again. 'To ſwallow back 4 To REHE*AR, v. A, to hearagaia. pil 


To REGRA'FT, V. A. Cre, Fr.]! 
to graft again. 57 

To RECRANT, v. A. has and ert] 
to grant back; 

To REC RATE, v. A. tim grate 
ſhock or offend. . Regrareth the eye.” — 
To enproſs ox foreſtal, from regrattier, Fr. 

REGRA “TER, 8. agree Fr.] fore- 
ſtaller; engroſſer. vx 

To REGREE'T, v. A. to re-ſalute to 
greet a ſecond time. r1 


REGREE'T, S. return a exchange of fa-]. 


Hutation, 


REGRE'SS, 8. [regres, Fr. regreſſas, Lat.] 


patlage back. The powet- of paſſing back 
again. 

REGRE/YT, S. [Fr. regretto, Ital.] ſorrow|. 
for ſomething. paſt, or ſomething loſt. Uſed 


by Prior in the plural, but without autho- 


rit 


repent, or grieve at. ſomething done or peſt, 
To be unealy at. 

REGUE'RDON, S. [/e and gend re- 
ward; recompence. 

To REGU ER PON, S. [from the noyn] 
to reward, 

' RE'GULAR, Adj. Tregulier, Fr. Hularis, 


Lat.) conformable or agreeable to rule or 


method. In geometry, applied to ſuch bodies 
whoſe ſurface is eompoſed of 
whoſe folid angles are all equal. Inſtituted, 
initiated, or educated according to received 
forms or ' diſcipline. ES 

RE'GULAR, 8. rewli ier, Fr.] in the 
Romiſh church, a perion that profeſſes and 
follows a certain rule of liſe, and obſerves the 
three vous of poverty, chaſtity, and obe- 
dience. 

REGULARITY, 8. [regularite, Fr.] the 


quality or ſtate of being conformable to role, fr 


order, or method. 

REGULARLY, Adv. in a manner a- 

ble to rule. 

To REGULATE, V. A. [regula, Lat.] 
to adjuſt or direct by rule or method, 

REGULA”TOR, S. [ Lat. ] one that directs 
or adjuſts by rule or method. That part of a 
machine which makes the motion equal. A 
clock made uſe of to adjuſt the motions of 
others. 

REGULUS, 8. [Lat. ] the finer hid moſt þ 
weighty part of metals which ſettles at the 
bottom on melting. 

Te REGURGTTrATRE, v. A, [from re 
> gurke, Lat. 1 to throw or pour back ad 


Ye 
To REGRE'T, v. A. Fregretter, Fr.] to f 


. 


RET 


Freglres, Fr.] © ledge '6fj thing: 0 \Neuterly, te be poired 


back. 
 -REGURG ITA'TION;S. Efron the verb] | 


+ reſorption 3 the act of (allowing back. 
REHABILITA/T JON, $4 in canon lis, | 
| ſignifies a re-enabling or reſtoring to a ſormer ' 


ability. 


REHEA'RSAL, S. [from rehearſe] the act 
of repeating or ava wt The recital, 
trial, br pronouncing of any thing before the 
repreſentation of it-publiely,. 

To REHEA'RSE, V. A. [from er to 
repeat, recite, or relate. To try. or pronounce,” 
as preparatory to public exhibition. 

To REJECT, V. A. [rejefius, Lat.] to 
use without compliance or conſent, When 
1 or requeſted, To caſt off or throw 
aſide. 

Arn Adj: that 4 may be re- 


REJECTA/NEOUS, Adj. [Lat.] unpro- 
3 held in ſmall eſtimati tion; thrown 
e. 

. REJE'CTION, 8. Pg, Lat.] the alt 
of caſting off or throwing aſide. 
REIGLE','S. (ei) a hollow eut to guide: 
any thing. 
To.REION, V rondunced rain, from 
regno, Lat. rer, . to enjoy or exerciſe 
ſovereign authority, To de predominant or 
prevail. To obtain power or dominion. 
' REIGN, 8. [regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.] 
royak authority. The time during which a 
perſon exerciſes ſovereign authority. A kings 
dom or dominion, 

To REIMBA RK, v. A. [renborker, Fr.] 
to take ſhipping again. 

LO REIMBARKA'TION,. S bee 
_ Fr.] the act of going on en, as 


gain 

To REIM ROD, V. A. [from re and 
imbydy, written more "frequently, but leſs het 
periy, embody] to reduce to a body again. 
| To REIMBURSE, V. A. from re, in, 
and bourſe, Fr.] to pay again vor repair any 
loſs or expence- | 

REIMBURSEMENT, S. [from reimburſe] 
reparation or repayment,  / | 

To REIMPRE'GNATE, v. A. [re and 
.impre oy iy, to. impregnate anew, w. 
IMPRESSION, S. [re and impreſſion} 


a ſecond or repeated impreſſion. 82 
REIN, S. [renes, Pr.] that part of a bri> 


die which extends from the horſe's head te 
the driver's hand. Figuratively, government, 
or an inſtrument and manner of government. 
To give the reins, is to remove. eine * 
give liberty- 


Figuratively, to reſtrain or control. 
REINS, S. ou uſed in the ſingular, re- 
nes, Lat. rein, Fr.] the n and the - 
eſt on of che back. 


To REIN, v. A. to goverit by a bee. 


A Þ® 


hi. 
2 LI AS 6 


from rejoinder, 0 to go again. To meet 


: inflame again, 


RE 15 l 
＋0 REINF Er, V. A. wha and infeet, 
Lat.] to infect or corrupt again. 
To REINFOR' CE, V. A. [of re and en- 
fortir, Fr.] to add new force or rength; to 


recruit. 


REINFORCE 'MENT, $, fopply 3 alli. [it 


Ts REINSE'RT, v. A. [re and inſert] to 
inſert a ſecond time. 1 

To REINSPIRE, V. A. Les and e 
to inſpire ane Ww. 

To REINST A'L, V. . to feat again.” To 
pe again in poſſeſſion, -** 

To REINSTATE,/V.MA. to pat ahainin- 
to poſſeſſion of any poſt or office. 

To . REYNTEGRATE, v. A. (fre And 
integer, Lat.] to renew. with e to 12 
ſtate or qua lit. 

To REINVE'ST}' v. A, [re and 5 
to inveſt anew. 

To RE JOT CE, v. N. [rejowir, Fr. 
receive repeated and increaſing pleaſure fom 
ſomething paſt; uſed with for or ar. Active. 
tau make joyful or glad. = 

 REJOVCER, S. one that rejoices,” / 47 

To REJOIN, V. A. pronounced rejine, 


again, Neuterly, to reply to an anſwer. 
0 *REJOINDER, S. [rqundre, Fr.] ann, 
made to an anſwer. An anſwer. ; 
- REJO'LT, 8. [rejailler, Fr.] ſhock 3 the 
cuſſion. 

To REVTERATE, V, A. [re and aa 
tut, Lat. ala F gl IO 5 2 and 
acuh. 


„ 


Wee CENCY, s. FD) — 
7 chat which remains of any collection or thing 


ration of vouth. 


ther by u wii; Ta grammar, 2 
word or term, which is added to à noun to 
which it has ſome reſpect, and without whick | 
it has no fignification. 
RELATIVELY, Adv. not abſolutely ; " | 
it regards ſomething elſe. 
To RELAX, V. A. [relazs, Lat.] 0 
Beiden any thing ſtrained. To make leis ri- 
gorous. To make leſs attentive or laboribus. 
To eaſe, To looſe, een, to de mild, 
remiſs, or free from rigour. 
RELAXATTION, S. [Fr. relmenrls; Lat} 
the ac of looſening any thing ſtrained. The 
ceſſation of reſtraint; abatement of rigour, 
attention, or application, a 
RELAY, S. frelais, Fr.] horſes that ars 
placed eee pe, | 
others. 
To RELE“ ASE; v A: Tralicher, Fr] to 
free from confinement,” ſervitude, obey oblis 
to | gation, or reſtraint, ' . | 
RELEASE, S. [relache, Fr. J Abe | 
from pain, penalty, claim, eonfinement, or 
ſervitude. An acquittance from a debt. 
To RELEGATE, V. A. Lager, rr. 
religo, Lat. ] to dani; tos zibe. 0 
RELEGA/TION, S. [relegatio, Lat: 1 ex: 
ile; judicial baniſhments 
Ta: RELE “NT, V. N. [ratentir, ms 
ſoften, or grow 1000 rigorous, hard, or tenſes 
To give, melt, or grow moiſt, , | 
-RELENT LESS, Adj. from relent} un- 
pitying; ; unmoved by kindneſs or tenderneſs 
RE'LEVANT\,. _ Fr.] relieving. -- 
RELEVA“TION, 8 41 "cm 1. 4 
raiſing or lifting _ 8 43A 
RELVANCE, S en ] uuf; conf 
{dence on another. 'Ufed with en. 
" RE'LIC, S, [; eliguice,” Lat. religur, Fr.] 


To REKINDLE, v. A. to ſet on org or} aſter the other part is taken by choice; gene- 


{ rally uſed in the plural, The body of a-per- 


To RELA'SPE, v. A. berge Lat.] to} ſen after death. Any thing kept in memory 
flip or fall back. To fall a ſecand time into] of a perſon deceaſed. 


vice, To fall fick a ſecond time en a ſtate 


of recover. 
RELAPSE, S. a a fall inte a vice or 
error forſaken, A return to any ſtate, ll 
clally 3 into ſickneſs from a ſtate of recovery. 
 ToRELA'TE, V. A. [relatus, Lat.] to tell 
or recite.” To ally or be near to by kindred; 
Neuterly, to have relation or reſpect. 

REI. AT ER, 8. ane chat tells or delivers 
any narration. 

RELATION, OY [Fr,] the manner of 
belonging to any perſon or thing, The re: 
ſpe& which one thing has to another when 
compared. Connection of one thing to ano- 
ther. A. perſon related to another by birth | ger 
or marriage. A recital of ſacts. 

RELATIVE, Adj. [raatif, Fr. relativus, |. 
Lat.] having relation, connection, or regard. 
Conſidered as belangiing: to. and reſpecking 
ſomething elſe. 


RE'LICT), 8. [reife, Fr. relictus, Lat ] 
a widow, or woman whoſe huſband is dead. 
+ RELIEF, S. [Fr.] mat part of a figure 
which fticks out beyond the ground. Allevia- 
tion, qr / mitigation of ſorrow, pain, or diſ- 
rtreſs. That which frees from danger, pain, 
or ſorrow, The diſmiſſion of a ſentinel 1 
his poſt, In law, remedy of wrongs. 
RELIEV'ABLE, Adj. capable of relief. 
To'RELIEVE, V. A. [relevo, Lat, vele- 
wer, Fr.] ta recommend by the interpofition 
of ſomething of a different nature. To ſup- 
port or aſſiſt mutually. To eaſe from pain 
or ſprrow, To ſuccour or reſcue from dan- 
To give reſt to a ſoldier, by placing a. _ 
5 in his poſt. To right by law. : 
ON SLINEE BE S. one who relieves. 
REI. IE VO, S. [Ital.] that part of a figure 
which projects e the ground on which 
it is caryed, It is diſtinguiſhed inte allo, where 


ö 8. a \perfoo allied to ano- 


— 
— 


R EL 
it riſes. much, or aſter the heh and = 
Shen! it riſes but little. 
att of binding faſt; or ty 
To RELIGHT, 3. A. 2.650 to 
light anew. 
RELIGION, S. rr. religis, Lat.] that 


wodipa which belongs to the Deity, when 
ſidered as our creator, z and bene- 


pre 
aher n of faith and worſhip, | tnake anew 
ELI'GIONIST, 8. a perſon goed 46 


religious perſuaſhon.. '' | 
. RELVGIOUS,; Adj. [religiens, F 
ious, Las. diſpoſed to the duties of . | 


Reomiſh church, bound by the vows of — 
chaſtity, and obedience. Figuratively, exact 
or ſtrict, | 
- RELVGIQUSLY, Adv. [from reli gw] 
Fe” with obedience to the dictates of re · 

on. qe to the · rites of religion; 


RELIFGIOUSNESS, 8. the quality or ate 
of being 8 

To RELI'NQU ys v. A. {relinguo, Lat.] 
to forſake, leave, deſert, wit, give up, for- 
bear, or depart from. 

; REEF NQUISHMENT, 5 8. the act of for- 


RE'LIQUARY, S. Fr.] 2 ſeine oral 
ket in which the relicks of deceaſed faints 
ere kept, 

RE 58. [relecher, Fr. ]the effe@ which 


any thing has on the organs of taſte; generally] 


applied to ſomething agreeable, A ſmall tafte. 
 Figuratively, fondneſs or delight in any thing, 
Senſe, or a power of perceiving. 17 
To RELISH, V. A. to give à taſte to, or 
ſeaſon any thing. To have a liking to. Neu- 


fore to have a pleaſing taſte, To oe 17 
AELIsHAEBLE, Adj. gultable havings 


Ta RELIVE, v. N. Ire and live] 40 rer 
vive; to live anew. 


Te RELO VE, V, A. [re and love} to bers. 


love in return. 

axyanSe. wg Adj. [relucens Lat. ] ſhin- 
ings tranſpare 

To Nele, v. N. [relufor, Lat.] to 
struggle again. 
RELUcCTANCx, RELU'CTANCY, 8. 
Creluctor, Lat.] unwillingneſs to comply. 

RELU'CTANT, Adj. [relu#ans, Lat,] 
unwilling; acting with repugnance. 

To RELU*CTATE,V. N. Lrelucror, Lat.] 
to reſiſt ; to ſtruggle againſt. 

RELUCTA'T ION, 8. [relutfor, Lat. ] re- 
pugnance z refiſtance.. 

To RELU ME, or RELU*'MINE, v. 5 


10 light ane w. 
„ To RE LV, V. A. to put truſt or confidence 


leave behind out of 4 number, quantity,' of 
ö 2 N "i _ Th 's 
» an generally 
| uſed in-the toral, "A dead body. | 
AER Adj; remaining or left. 


"Foxx REMAKE, v. 4. « ov an | make]. 16 


„ to {ell or fetuth a — roar to 
4 who firſt ſold it. 


Kart remaining 

REMARK. 8. * Fr. an ob- 
ſervation ; a note or eriticifin, © 

To REMA'RK, V. A. [remarguer, Fry] 
to note, obſerve, diſtinguiſh, or out. 
obſeryation or notice. 
REMA'RKABLY, Adv. Lee l 
ble] obſervable; in a manner worthy: wo 
ſervation. 
\REMA'RKER; 8. Toene leur, Fr.) ob» 
ſerver ; z one that remarks, 


REMEDIABLE, Adj. [ſee Revzpy) t to 
be cured, or removed. 


* remedy, 

E'MEDILESS,. Adj. not admitting eure 

pr remedy. 

RE MED, 8. [remed:, Fr. renedium, Lat,} 

2 medicine by which any diſtemper is cured, 

—— eure or removal of any uneaſineſs or evil, 

e means of repairing, 

To RE'MEDY; V. A. [remedier, Fr.] to 

2 or heal. To remove or repair any miſ. 
I 

To REME'MBER, v. A. [ rememorer, Fr. 

remembrare, Ital.] to bear any thing in mind. 

To recal to the mind. To amine; to 

remind. 

REMEMBERER, 8. one - who remem- 


_ REMPEMBR ANCE, S. the act of the mind 
by which it recalls any idea it once had. Me- 


which one is kept in mem 
REME'MBRANCER, S. one that re- 
minds; one that puts in mind. An officer 
of the exchequer. 

To REME*RCIE, v. A. [renercier, Fr.] 
to. thank. 

To REMIGRATE, v. N. [remigro, Lat, ] 
to remove back again. 


REMIGRA'TION, S. removal back s- 


memory 
REMINTSCENCE, 8. [remiriſcens, Lat.] 
ideas. 


in. Tg depend upon, Uſed with an or upon. 


| recollethtion;z ; recovery of 
RENMI-⸗ 


To REMAIN, 1 v. N. - "A Lat.] to 


| REMADNDER, 8. * is left. A dead 


To. REMAND, v. A..to. ſend or + call 
ing our duty towards God. Among the back. 


REMARKABLE), Adj. [Fe.) worthy of 


RENE DIA TE, Adj. meaiicind; Ad- 


mory ; honoyrable memory. "ep thing by : 


gain 
To REMIND, v. A. to revive in the 


neſs occaſioned 'by a 


| the at of removing; 


| 168M 
| REMINT'SCENTIAL, Adj. relating to | 


reminiſcence. 

REML1'SS, Adj. [remis Fr. reffiſſus, Lat. ] 
wanting vigour ; Slothful, or careleſs, 
Negligent. 


REMI'SSIBLE, Adj {from remit] ad- 
mitring forgiveneſs, 

REMT'SSION,' 8. U remiſſio, Lat.] a- 
batement of vigour; verity, or reſtraint, 


* 


R E N 
| To REMO VR, v. A. — Lat.] to 
take away, or put from its place. To place 
at à diſtance. menen to change Place or 
abode. 
REMOVE, S. change of place. 2 act 


of moving a cheſſman'or draught. | or 
ſeries in the ſcale of grabaticn, A fat 


| tance. 9 


REMO/VER, 8. one who reiiieves, | 


Ceſſation of ititenſeneſs, © Forgiveneſs or par- 
| ro mount again. 


don, 

"REMI'SSLY; Adv. in a careleſs, negli-: 
gent, or ſlack manner. 

REMI'SSNESS, S. want of care, atten- 
tion, vigour, or ardour, 

To REMIT, V. A. [remitto, Lat.] to 
make leſs intenſe. Ls forgive a puniſhment, 


or pardon a fault, from remertre, Fr. To reſign; pay 


defer ; or refer. To ſead money to a diftant 
place: Neuterly, to grow lack, or leſs vio- 
ent by intervals. 

REMITMENT, 8. {from remir] the act 
of remitting to cuſtody. t 
REMITTANCE, S. the, act of paying 
money at a diftant place. A ſum of money 


received at a diſtance from the perſon who ſends 


it, 
REMPTTER, S. one that ſends money to 
diſtant places, 
RE MNANT, 8. [corrupted from rema- 
nent, Lat.] any thing which is left or re- 
mains. 
REMO'NSTRANCE, 8. [Fr.]- a frong 
repreſentation of the in conſequences of any 
proceeding. 
To RMO NS TR ATE, V. A. Trenon- 
Pratus, Lat.] to ſhow reaſons againſt any thing 
in ſtrong terms. Uſed with againſt. | 
REMORA, 5 Lat.] a let or obſtacle. A 
kind of worm, of „which fticks to the 
bottom of ſhips, and 12 them in their 


paſſage. 
Te REMORATE, v. A. {remerer, Lat.] 


to hinder. 

REMO RSE, S. [ren Lat.] uneafi- 
of guilt. 

Pity or ſympathy. 
REMO/RSEFUL, Adj. — and full] 
tender; compaſſionate. f 
RENO R SEL Ess, Adj. [from remorſe] 
unpitying z cruel; Hage. ; 
REMOTE, Adj. 
applied to time, relation, or place. 
REMO'TENESS, S. the quality of being! 
diſtant, applied to relation, time, or place. 
REMOYTION, S. [from remotzs, Lat.] 
ſtate of being re- 

moved to diſtance. . 


REMO'VABLE, Adj. [from remove] fuch 
as may be removed, 
REMOVAL, 8. [from remove] the act 


an Lat, — Fr.] to re 


Llow hoarſe ſounds. 


amn, Lat.) iſnt, | 


To RENO UNT, V. A. [remonter,/ Fr. 


REMU'NERABLE, Adj. rewardable- 
To REMU'NERATE, V. A. fremuni/e- 
war for Ter- 


"REMUNERATION, 8. 

Lat. reward; requital 3 — _ 
ment. 

REMU'NERATIVE, Adj.” exerciſed in 
diſpenfing rewards. 

To REMU'RMUR, V. A. bees, 
Lat.] to utter back in murmurs ; to repeat in 
Neuterly, to mee 
back ; to echo a low hoarſe ſound. 

RE'NARD, S. [Fr.] a % 

RENA'SCENT „Adj. ſrenaſeens, Lat. Fro- 
duced again; riſing agai in into being. 

RENA'SCIBLE, Adj. Lrenaſcor, Lat.] 
poſſible to be produced again. a 

To RENA'VIGATE, v. A. ſre and me 
vigate] to ſail again. 1 

REN COUNTER, 8. Pont, Fr. the 
action of two bodies that meet, or ſtrikea 
each other. Claſh. Oppoſition between p 
ſons. A looſe or caſual engagement. 4K. 
den combat. ; 

To RENCOU'NTER; V.N. Tine, | 
Fr.] to claſh. Jo meet an enemy unexpe&- 


To REND, V. 4 ann 
applied to tearing cloth or any thing woven. 

RENDER, S. from rend] one that renis 3 3 
a tearer, 
70 RENDER, V. A. [rendre, fr. t to 
pay or give back. To give on demand. To 
make or inveſt with qualities. To repre- 
ſent. To tranſlate, followed by in. To furs 
render, followed by | 

RE'NDER, S. {from render} ſurrender: 

RE'NDEZVOUS, S. [Fr. a meeting, 
or place of meeting, appointed. 

To RENDEZVOUS, V. A. to meet" 
2A place inted. 

RENDI'TION, S. [from uw} makes 
dering; the act of yiel 

RENEGADE, or RENEGADO, s. S. Ire. 


negado, Span. renegat, Fr.] one that leaves 
his religion on b princi es. One who de. 
ſerts to an en 

To RENE = A. [renegs, Lat.] to 
deny. 


To RENE'W, V. A. to reftore to its for- 


of putting out of any poſt or place, The 
ſtate of 8 : | 


— 


A 


mer ſtate. To begin again or repeat. In 


To RENT, V. A. ſrenter, Fr.] to Hold 


Ss 
R Ep 


ſcripture, to make anew or FRonge to ien, 
ſtate of life. 5 54 
RENE'WAL, S. the 20 of reſtoring, re- 
-peating, or reducing to its former ſtate. 
RENI'TENCY,. S. {renitent, Fr.] that 
reſiſtance in ſolid bodies, when they preſs up- 
on, or are impelled againſt, each other. 
RENNFTTENT, S. renitent, Lat.] acting 
Erie any impulſe by elaſtic power.. 
ENNE T, or RENNET TIN G, S. [pro-, 
_ n, Fr. a little queen] 2 Kind of 


apple. 
T6 RE NOVA TE, V. A. eee 
Lat. } to renew or reſtore to ĩts firſt ſtate. 
REN OVATION, S. che acd or Kats of 
being rene wec 
To RENOU'NCE, v. A, Lancer, f 
to diſown. To quit upon oath. 
RENOU'NCEMENT, 8. act of renounc- 
ing z renunciation. 
RENO“ WN, 8. Laune, Fr.] praiſe. 
widely. ſpread. 
To RENO WN, v. A. Lanner Fr.] 
to make famous. 
SO RENT, 8. from rend] a hole wadecby 
tearing cloth, or any thing woven. 4 
To RENT, V. A. [from'rend] to tear. 7 
RENT, S. [rence, Fr.] an annual payment 
for the bire of any thing. A ſum of wann 
due for the hire of a thing. 


Pe": 


* paying rent. To let to a tenant. 
nne Adi. that may be rented... 
RENTAL, S. ſchedule or account of 

rents. 

--RE'NTER, 8. he that holds. by paying 
rent. 

RENVERSED, Adj. [reverſe 764 o- 
nod. 

- To RENU'MERATE, V. A. Laune 

tum, Lat.] to pay back. 
RENUNCIATTION, $: [renunciatio, Lat.] 

the act of renouncing. 

Ta REORDA'TIN, V. A. to ordain again, 

on ſuppoſition of ſome defect. 
REORDINA'TION, * — of or- 


* 


$ 


REP 


RE PARABLE, Adj. [reparabilis, Lat. 
capable of being 221 ol fe] 


ble of remedy by reſtoration, amendment, or 
ſupply. 


REPARA”TION, S. Fr. reparatio, Lat.] 
the act of repairing the damages made by 


time in a building. Supply of what is waſted, 


Recompence, or amends made for an injury. 


REPARA”TIVE, Adj. whateyer makes 
amends. 


REPARTEE, S. [repartie, Fr.] a ſmart 


or witty reply. 


To REPARTE'E, V. N. to make witty 
rep ies. 
. :; REPARTITION, 8. [Fr.], the act of 
hay Ke or ſharing, 8 again. 


paſs back or again. Neunter Y, to go back in 
the ſame rag. 

REPA'ST, 8. [from re and paſtes, Lat. 
repas, Er. J a "meal; A feat. Food 
To REPA'ST, V. A. [repaitre,. E. to 
feed or feaſt. 
Þ .,REPA'ST WAGs 8. I. and d 0 en- 


tertainment. 


4 


The thing repaid. 
To REPEAL, * A. . el Fr to 

| revoke, or abrogte a law.. . 

. REPE*AL, S, the act of recalling from 

exile, The act of abrogating or revoking a 


law. 

REPEAL/ABLE, Adj. capable of being 
| repealzd. E- 
To REPE'AT, v. A. repeto, Lat. repe- 
ter, Fr.] to do or D Al ſame thing more 
than once. 
REPEATEDLY, A over and ve; 
more than once. 
REPE'ATER, S. on. that 9 Abitch 
j which ſtrikes the hours by. compreſlion of: the 
pring 
To REPEL, V. A. '[repells, Lat.] to 


dinatio . drive back any thing, or an aſſailant, Neu- 


To REPA/CIF _£ v. A. 5 and paci if 

to-pacity again, JF 
EPAT'D, part. paſſ. ot; ; ph To 

To REPAIR, V. A. [reparo, Lat. re- 
parer, Fr. ] to reſtore after any loſs or damage. 
To 7 up anew. To amend by an equiva-, 
len | 

REPAIR, 8. be at or thing Shich ſup- | 
plies any loſs, damage, or injury. 
To REPAIR, V.N, togo to. 

REPAIR, S. repaire, Fr.] reſort ; abode, 
or * act of going to a place, 

- REPAYRER, S. amender; reſtorer. 


terly, to act with a force contrary to that 
which, is impreſſed. In phyfic, to preyent 


| too great an afflux of humour to any er 


lar part, 
" REPELLENT, S. [repellens, Lat.] 2 re- 


medy that has a repelling „ 6 
REPE'LLER, S. one that repels. 
To REPENT, V. N. 
think on any thing paſt with ſorrow. To ex- 


| preſs forrow for ſomething paſt, To ſhow ſuch 


ſorrow for fin as produces amendment. It is 
very often uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
As, © if my father has repented bim. 


REPA'NDOUS, Adj. n Lats] Dryd: 


bent upwards, - 


REPENTANCE, 8. [129 forrow mo any 
ing 


REPARABLY,, Adv. in a manner capa- ; 


0, REPA/SS, V. Al repaſſer, Fr.] to 


repentir, Lat.] to 


bounding, 


N barons Lat.] liable to de reſtored af ter being 


REP 
ching paſt, Such ſorrow fo pat ns n cv. 


in amendment. 
 REPENTANT, Adj, Fr. ] ſorrowful for 
what is paſt. Expreſſing {i for what is 
aft, 
To REPEO'PLE, Vi A. [re and People] 
to ſtock with 
To REPERCUYSS, V. A. repercuſſus, 
Lat.] to beat back ; todrive back. 
REPERCU'SSION, S. [repercuſſio, Lat,] A 
the act of driving back; ; 1 
REPERCU'SSIVE, Adj. | euſſ f, Fr, 1 
having the power of driving back, or caufing 
a rebound, Repellent. Driven back; re- 


"REPERTYTIOUS, Adj. [repertus, F 75 
found; gained by finding. 

REPE 'RTORY, S. [repertorium, Lat.] a 
——— a magazine. 

REPETI TION, S. [Fr. cperitio, Lat.] 
the doing the ſame thing more than once. The 
act of reciting or rehearſing. Recital from 
memory, oppoſed to reading. 


ople- anew, ' - : 


"REP 
REPLY, $ rie Fr,] an atſwer or | 


a return to an aniwer 

REPLY'ER, 8. he that makes a return f to 
an anſwer. 

To REPO'LISH, v. A. [repolir, Fr. 11 to 
poliſſi again. 

To REPORT, v. A. [rapporter, Fr. to 
yon any thing by rumour. To give account 


Ae 8. romour z or popular fame. 
Public character or reputation. An account 
returned, uſed with male. An account of ca- 
ſes given by a lawyer, Ny or loud noiſe, 
applied to ordnance. _ 

REPORTER, S. relater ; one that gives 
an account, 

- REPO'RTINGLY, Adv. by common 
ame. 

REPO'SAL, S. [from repoſe] the act of 
placing confidence. 

To REPO'SE, V. A. [repoſitas, Lat.] to 
lay to reſt. To confideortruſt in without any 
ſuſpicion, followed by ypon or in. To lodge or 


REPIA/NO, REPIE/NO, S. in muſic, lay up, followed by in. Neuterly, to ſleep or 


ſignifies full, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
violins in concerto s, which play only now 
and then to fill up, from thoſe Which play 
through the whole concerto. 

REPIGNOR AfTION, S. the redeeming 
of a pledge. 
To REPINE, V. N. to wet, vex, or be 
diſcontented. 

REPYNER, S. one who frets or repines. 

To RE PIA CE, V. A. to put again into 
the ſame place. 

To REPL'ANT, V. A. [replanter, Fr. 
to plant ane w. 

REPLANTA'TION, S. the act of plant- 
ing again. 

To REPLAPT, v. A. 2 mag to 
fold one part often over ano 
To REPLENISH, V. A. [from re and 
Plenus, Lat.] to Rock or fill. 
| REPLE'TE, Adj. [repler, Fr. repletus, Lat.] 
completely filled, F led to excels ; followed 
by with, 

REPLEY/TION, S. ler] the late of de⸗ 
ing tos full. , 

REPLE “VI ABLE, Adj. . err, bar- 


ſeized, 
To REPLE WN, or REPLE'VY, V. A. 


{"epgio, low Lat. of re and plevir, or Flegir, | proof. 


r. to pledge] to take back or ſet any thing 
at liberty that is ſeized by way of ſecurity. 

REPLICA, REPLICA'TO, 8. {iral.} 
in muſic, GHanidies to repeat. 

SEPLICA TION; S. er Let] an 
anſwer, - 1 
l REPLY! v. N. repliquer, Fr. to] ma 
anſwer, or make a return toananſver.” Ac- 
tively, to return as a aaſyer..” Uſed with Po, 


againf, or hay 


take one's reſt, To reſt in confidence. 

REPO'SE, S. fleep, reſt, quiet, or confi- 
dence. Cauſe of reſt or confidence, 

REPO'SEDNESS, 8. ſtate of being at 
reſt. 

To REPO'SITE, V. A. [repoſitus, Lat.] 
to lay up or Jodge as in a place of ſafety, 

REPOSI'TION, S. [from repoſite] the 
act of replacing. 

' REPO'SITORY, S. a place wherein hay 
thing is fafely laid up. 

To REPOSSESS, V. A. [re and poſſe 6] 
to poſſeſs again. 

To REPREHE'ND, V. A. [reprebendo, 
Lat.] to find fault with, or chide, for having 
done ſomething amiſs. To charge with as a 
fault; uſed with . 

REPREHE'NDER, S. blamer ; reprover. 

REPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj. Fr.] worthy 
of. blame or cenſure. 


"REPREHE'NSIBLENESS, S. blameable- 


nets, 

REPREHE'NSIBLY, Adv. blameably 3 
cutpably. 

REPREHENSION, 8. [reprebenſio, Lat.] 
— act of finding fault, chiding, or blam- 


 REPREHE'NSIVE, — given to re- 


To REPRESE'NT, V.A. [oe repreſenter, Fr. 
repreſents, Lat.] to exhibit or ſhow as if pre- 
ſent. To rig perſonate, or ſhow in any 
particular character. To fill the place 5 or 
perſonate another. 

REPRESENTA'TION, S. Tr. Jan i- 

mage or likeneſs of any thing. The act of 
ſupporting any character inftead of 1 
A reipectful or humble declaration. 
-RBPRESENT ATIVE, Adj. ber ker, 

Y Y.2 .. 


\ 


RE P 
Fr.] exhibiting a likeneſs. Bearing'any 


haracter by commiſſion from anoth | 
' REPRESE'N'TA'TIVE, S. one exhibiting 
the likeneſs of another, or exerciſing a cha- 
racter in behalf of another, That by which 
any thing is ſhown, 
REPRESE'NTER, S. one who feud or 


-exbibits, One who bears a vicarious charac- | 
ter, ; C 
RBPRESE'NTMENT, S. image or idea 


1 as exhibiting the likeneſs of ſome- 


thin 
To. REPRE'SS, V. A. le 1 
to cruſh or ſubdue. To compreſs. | 


: 3 8. the ac of cruſhing or 
ubcui:: 
8 REPRESSIVE, Adj. n power to 


repreſs ; acting to repreſs. 


o REPRIFVE, V. A. [repris, from — 


Prendre, Fr.] to free from a ſentence of death. 
To give a reſpite. 

REPRIEVE, S. a reſpite given after ſen- 
tence of death. 


To REPRIMA'ND, v. A. [reprimander, | 


Fr.] to reprove, or chide for ſomething a- 
ie | 
REPRIMAND, S. an authoritative re- 


proof. 

To REPRINT, V. A. to renew an im- 

on. To print a new ech tion. | 

REPRY'SAL, S. [repriſaille,” Fr.] ſomes 
thing ſeized in return for robbery or damage 
ſuſtained, 

REPRI'SE, S. [repriſe, Fr.] the act of 
kilos ſomething i in lieu of a damage or in- 

received. 

To REPRO'ACH, V.. [reprocher, Fr, ] 
to cenſure, or charge with a fault, in cenſori- 
ous and opprobrious language. To upbraid. 

" REPRO'ACH, S. E Fr.] che act 
of finding fault in opprobrious terms. Any 
thing which expoſes to infamy or diſgrace, 

- REPROA'CHABLE, NP worthy of re- 


ach. 
E REPRO'ACHFUL, Adj. in terms thatare 
ſcurrilous or 3 Cauſing diſgrace or 
inſamy. 


1. 
REPROBATE, Adj. [reprobus, Lat.] lot | 


to virtue or grace, 
RE'PROBATE,S. a perſon loſt to virtue 
or grace. One abandoned to wickedneſs. 
To REPROBATE, V. A. reprobatus, 
Lat.] to diſallow or reject. To àbandon to 
wickedneſs and eternal deſtruction. To aban- 
don to one's ſentence without hopes of par- 


don. 
” RE/PROBATENESS, 8. the ſtate of be- 


ing reprobate. 
REPROBA'TION, 8. r.] the act of 


abandoning, or the ſtate of being abandoned | rep 


to eternal miſery. Amen of condemna- 
tion. 

To REPRODU'CE, v. A. to produce 
anne. - 


| 


RE , 
|, REPRODUICTION,: 8. the at of pro- 


ducing anew, 


\;:RE'PROOF,'S. from 

— ſpoken to a 

\  REPROVARLE blameable - 

pable ; worthy of N : © 
To 'REPRO'VE, V. A. Fr.] 

to blame. To charge to the face with a kant 
RE PRO“ VER, S. one that reproves. 
REPTILE, _ [repeilis, Lat. ] creeping 
_ und. 

TILE, 8. as. animal, which creep: 

| Word on one part of ita body while it ad 

vances with the other. 


| REPTVUTIOUS, _ Lui, Lat.] 
creeping. 
republigue, Fr, reſpublica, 


REPUBLIC, s. 


Lat.] a ſtate in which the power is lodged in 
more than one. 


— 3 placing the government in the 
people. 

REPUBLIC AN, 8. one who holds 2 com- 
monwealth, without a meuneb, de be the beſt 
form of government. 

REPU DIA RLE, Adj. fit to be 

To REPUDIATE, V. A. fr 
Lat.] to divorce, or 

REPUDIA/TION, S. [from the verb] 
divorce z a putting away; rejection. 

REPU'GNANCE, REPU'GNANCY, 8. 
[repugnance, Fr, | inconſiſtency, or contrarie- 
ty, Struggle in oppoſition, *_ . 

REPU'GNANT, Adj. [repugnans, Lat] 


{ diſobedient, con 


trary. 
To REPUILLULATE, v. N. [re and 
lulo, Lat.] to bud again. t 7 


tempt, or put aſide from any de 
To REPU LSE, V. A. [repulſur, Lat] 
to beat back, or drive off. 


driving off from itſelf,” . 

PU'LSIVE, Adj. driving of 4 beri 

the power to beat back or drive off. 23 8 
To REPURCHASE, V. A. [re and pur- 
chaſe] to buy again, 


E'PUTABLE, Adj. honourable and in 


| general eſteem. 


F 
S. Fr cha- 
rater of a perſon, Lell. | 

To REPU'TE, v. A. [reputo, Lat. re- 
puter, Fr.] to hold, account or. 1 
REPUTE, 8. ublic character. | 
bliſhed. opinion: Eſteem 
K eg Adv diſgraceful fe 


REQUE'ST, 8. Er. the act of 
aſking any thing of another. An —_— 
Repute. The ſtate of deing deſired . 


| E 


REPU'BLICAN, Adj. belonging to a com- | 


REPULSE, S. [Fr. repulſa, Lat,}. the 
condition of deing driven off from any at- 


REPUCLSION, S, the act or power. af 8 


— — „Jo called from its bong eb 


I UTR ABLE, Adj. deſirable. 


; REQUISITELY, Adv. neceſfarity;/in a 


| Rate of being ; 
REQU ITAL, 8. _— 2 return 
made for any good or [om office. 


to E na or repreſent as like 


RES 
„To RE K. V. A. nenne 
er. 0 x anne, | 
RN XII. 8. 9 ſoliciter. 
To REQUI/CKEN, V. A: fre and quick» 


5 to reanimate. 
REQUIEM, 8. [om requict, Lat.] a 


reft for the dead. Nest; quiot oz 


R 


PRE, V. A. * Lat.] to 
ak» things one's right, To make 


to need. 
IN ISITE, Ad. ifitus Lat.] ne- 
AE QPISITE, Ad Eu = 

- REQUISITE, 3. = thing effentially or 
indiſpen bly neceſſary 


uifite manner. 


RE QUISITENESS, 8. neceſſity; the 


To RE'QUITE, v. A. {rep Fel ta 
„or return, good or ill. 

„ RERE WAR I, 8. the rear or laſt trop 
of an army. 

To RESALU'TE, v. A. [realato, Lat. 
reſaluer, Fr.] to ſalute or greet anew. . | 

To RESCI'ND, v. A. [reſcindo, Lat}. to 
cut off. To abrogate or annul; applies to. 


laws. 


the act of cutting off 
RESCISSORY, Adj. e Fr Fr. . 


ci ſſus, Lat.] having the wer to cut off. 
RE'SCRIPT, S. [reſeriprum, Lat, reſeript, | 
Fr.] the edi or decree o Fan emperor 


To RESCUE, V. A. [refcerre, 1 old fr.] 
to ſet free, or deliver from confinement, dan» | 
ger, or violence. 

RE/SCUE, S. an 200 whereby. a perſon 
is delivered from violence, danger, or confine-; 
ment. 

RESCUER, S. one that reſcues. 


J 


RESEA'RCH, S. [ recherche, Fr.] diligent | 


ſearch or enquiry. 
To RESEARCH, V. A. [rechercher, Fr. ] 
to examine; to 


enquire 
To AA, V. A, — Au] to ſeat 
again, 
RESEIVZER, 8. an that 


RESEVZURE, 8. Le and 72 re- dence. 


Peated ſeizure ; ſeizure a ſecond time. 
RESE'MBLANCE, $ S. [Fr.] — 
To RESEANBIE, V. A. — Fr.] 

ERP 


To 8E „ A. [re ans to 
tend back a [ bud] 
To. RESENT, v. A. [reſentir, Fr.] to 


take well or ill. Ta be offended at or return 


| RESCTSSION, © 8. 1 e 15 | 


TIT 
RESENITER, 5. ans who fe he 


SE'NTFUL, Adj. — ul} ma- 
lignant; eaſily provoked to _ and long 
retaining it. 

RESWNTINGLY, Adv. with o_ ſenſe; 
with ſtrong perception; with a 
- RESENTMENT 8. 
a ſtrong or haſty roy Both good or ill. 
ſenſe of injury. 
BSERVA“TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of 


neceſ- concealing i in the ming ann back 


or nat given up. Cu 

RESE'RVATORY, 8. (reſervoir, Fr.] 
place in which any thing i is reſerved or 

To RESERVE, V. A. [reſerve, Lat, re- 
ſerver, Fr.] to or fave for ſome other 
time or purpoſe. To retain. 

2 ſomething ſtored or faved 
agai ome future _— Something 
concealed in the mind. Exception. A prohi- 
bition z an exception in favour of a ho or 
thing. "Modeſty, or caution 
viour. 
\ RESE'RVED, Adj. ade ei not too free 
— f 

8 che quality o keep- 

ing one's ſecret ſentiments. 

RESE'RVER, S. one that reſerves, 

RESERVOIR, 8. Fr.] a place where 


any thing is ſtored up, or collected in large 


quantities. 

40 RESE'TTLE, v. A. be and ſer] to 
| ſertls again. 
RESPTTLEMENT, S. the act of ſ 
in. The ftate of ſettling again. 
RESVANCE, 8. from c hacks 
abode ; dwelling. 

RESVANT, Adj. Meant, Fr.] reſident; 

t in a p 

To RESIDE, v. A. Le, Lat. J to 
dwell for a continuance. 

RESIDENCE, S. (Fr.] the act of conti- 


| ning or nalig in + A of 
re. place 


123 8 in any rs hs 
RE/SIDENT, 8. — the 2 15 a 
gent, miniſter, or o in any 

diſtant place with the dignity of an ambaſts 

dor. 


RESIDE'NTIARY, Adj. holding re- 


RESIDUAL; RESI'DUARY, Adj. 1 2 
dunn, Lat.] Ag to- that part whi 
mains. 

RESI'DVE, . 8. "Ire efiduum, Lat,] the r re- 
mainder; that which is left. 

To RESFGN, V. A. [refigno, Lat. 5 
Fr. ] to give or yield up a claim or n. 
To ſubmit with confidence; applied to provi- 


dence. To On hou ee or re- 
ſiſtance. 


an . 


Leg Fr] 8 


9 


"RES 


RESIGNATION, s. Fr. the act of. 
Yielding or ſubmitting hn reſiſtance or ſolve and diſperſe. 


doubt. 8 1 

RESIGNEE,”, S. in w, the perſon to 
whom the thing i is reſigned, 

RESI'GNER, S. one that reſigns. 

RESIGNMENT, S. act of reſigning. 

RESI'LIENCE, RESFLIENCY, S. [from 
refilio, Lat.] the act of ſtarting, or leaping, 
back. 

_ RESILIENT, Adj. [refliew, Lat.] ſtart- 

or ſpringing back. 

RESILTI'TION, 8. lis, Lat.] the act 
of ſpringing back ; reſilience. 

RESIN, S. [refine, Fr. -refina, Lat.] the 
fat ſulphureous part. of a vegetable, which 
will incorporate with an oily and nee 
but not an aqueous menſtruum. 

RESI'NOUS, Adj. partaking of the na- 
cure and properties of reſin. 

*RE'SINQUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
Ing refinous. | 
— RESIPPFSCENCE, S. [Fr.] repentance. 
_RESI'STANCE, RE ISTENCE, 8. 
22 n reſiſiance, when ſuppoſed to be derived 

3 French, but refſtence, when derived | to 

from. gent, Lat.] the act of oppoſing the 

deſign of another. The quality of not yield- 

. Ing to external force. d 

: RESISTIBILITY, 8. [from en 
quality of reſiſting. 

REST STIELE, Adj. | [rom refit]. that 


may be 

RESVSTLESS, Adj. not to be oppoſed. | 
To RESIST; V. A. [reſifto, Lat. refifter, 
Fr.] to oppoſe, or act 4524 To . 
5 act againſt the impreſſion of external) 

orce, 

 RESO'LVABLE,. Adj. [from l ca- 
pable of being ſeparated or analyſed. Capable 
of being explained. 

RE'SOLUBLE, Adj. [Fr. reſalubilis, Lat. ] 
capable of being diffolved or melted, 

To RESO/LVE, V. A. [reſokve, Lat.] to 
inform, explain clear from any doubt or diffi- 


— 


culty. To confirm or ſettle in any opinion 


or determination; uſed with ar. To analyſe. 
To melt or diſſolve. Neuterly, to determine 
immoveably. To melt or be diſſolved. Ty 
de fixed in an opinion; uſed with ef. 
RESO!LVE, S. a fixed reſolution, 
RESO'LVEDLY, Ady. with firmneſs and 
yo" 
; AEST LVEDNESS, S. reſolution; 3 con- 


firmneſs . 

KESO Vr, 8. Treſolvens, Lat.] chat 
which, has the power of | cauſing ſolution, 
_ RESO!LVER, S. one that forms a firm 
reſolution. | One that Aiffelyees: one that ſe- 
parates party, pe 

RESO'LVEND, 8. in arithmetic, aterm 
in the extraction of the ſquare and cube roots, 
Ec. ſignifying the number ariſing from in- 


RE s 


+ RESOL'VENTS, S. medicines Which diſ- 
In chymiſtry, liquors for 
the diſſolving metals or minerals. E aye 7 

-- RE/SOLUTE,. Adj." fixed, determined in 


Janz deſign or undertaking, „ 
g E'SOLUTELY, ds. [from reſolute} | 


determinately; firmly ; conſtantly; 3 ſteadily. 
. RESOLUTENESS, 5. \{from gelte 
| irren ibenmelt; ; tate 'of [ being fixed in reſo- 
ution DEG YE 
RESOLUTION, S. [Fr. reſolutio Lat. 
the act of clearing from Þ oubt or i 
The act of ſeparating any thing into its con- 
ſtituent parts. Diſſolution. A fixed deter- 


or bad. The determination of a cauſe in a 
court of juſtice. 


| ſolurif, F r.] having 1 the power to difſolve. 
RESONANCE. $ 

ſound ; reſound. 

" RE'SONANT, Adj. [Fr. r reſonans, Lat, 

ſounding or echoing. ” e 
To RESORT, V. N. [reſertir, Fr.] to 

bave recourſe to. To go publickly, or repair 

In law, to fall back. 


body, of men meeting in the ſame place. Con- 
courſe. The act of viſiting. Spring or active 
power. Reſource, from reſort, Fr. 


echo; to ſound back. To 
Jas'ts be heard far. To return ſounds; to 
ſound with any other noiſe. Neuterly, to be 
echoed: back, 

RESOU'/RCE, S. [reſſource, Fr.] ſome hew 


to. To look towards. 

RESPE*CT,'S. regard; attention. A low 
degree of reyerence, Good-will, A conſider 
ration or motive, Relation or regard. 
RESPE'CTER, S. one who prefers one 
before another from a artial regard, 

"RESPECTFUL, Adi. paying due reve- 
rence, Full of outward ceremony. 

RESPECTIVE, Adj. relating to n- 
lar perſons or things. Relative, oppoſed. to 
abſolute ; from reſpe8if, Fr. 

- RESPECTIVELY, Adv. in ſuch man- 
ner, as to reſpect both ſides equally, Mu- 


tually. 


act of ſprinkling. R 
RESPIRA'TION, 8. 
reſpiro, Lat.] the act of breat ing. Relief 0 or 
reſpite from labour. 

To RESPFRE, V. A. Tre be: Lat; ref- 
pirer, Fr. ] to breathe; to cats e T's 


creaſing the remainder oa ſubtraction. - 


reſt, or take reſt, 
| RE- 


mination, or ſettled thought. Steady in good 


PIETY, Adj. [veſolutus, Lat re- 
e reſono, Lat. ] 


RESORT, S. an aſſembly, or numerous 


To RESOU Nh, V. A. Fr video, 16k T to. 
ound; to tell ſo 


and expedient means t * offer. An Expe- 


| dient, 
To RESPE/CT, v. A. Lebe, Lat.] 
to regard; or have regard to. To confider with 


a low degree of reverence, To have relation 


RESPE/RSION, 8. Lafee, Lat.] me 


reſpiratio, from 


RE'S 


penfion 


terval fi 
To ] 


155 0 


RES 


R E 8 
Te, RE“ SPITE, 8. J reprieve, or thefuſ-{. 
vas RL bn Trat drin. 
8 terval from labour or * 1 
4 To RESPITE, V. A. to relieve by a | 
3 Fug pauſe or intermiſſion, 'To ſuſpend or delay. 
. oF RESPLENDENCE, RESPLE'NDEN-* 
dily, CY, 8. [from reſplendent] glittering bright» | 
— RESPLE ND EN, Adj. [refplendens, Lat.] | 
bright, Having a beautiful luſtre. : 
To RESPOND, V. N. [reſpondeo, Lat, 
at] repondre, F r.] to anſwer an argument or ob- 
—4 jection. To corteſpond or ſuit. 
3 RESPO:NDENT, S. [reſpondens, Lat.] 
4 one who anſwers in a ſuit, or in a ſet diſpu- | 
in a tation. 
RESPONSE, S. Lr. Fr. reſponſum, 
| Lat.] an anſwer or reply made to an objeCtion, 
_ or argument. An an 3 made by a congre- 
t.] gation in divine worſhip, wherein the prieſt 
* reads one verſe or ſentence and the people the 
| other, | 

9 RESPONSIBLE, "Adj. [reſponſur, Lat.] 
to anſwerable, or accountable; uied with, for. 

8 Capable of diſcharging any obligation. 
55 RESPO'N SIBLENESS, S. the tate of be- 
1 ing obliged or qualified to account for or make 
$2 ;00d an engagement. 

y RESPONSION, S. [reſponfio, Lat.]. the 
4 act of anſwerin ng. 
1 RESPONSIVE, Adj. [reſpon/if, Fr.] an- 
0 ſw ering; making anſwer. orreſpondent ; 0 
i | ſuited to ſomething elſe. 


containing anſwer, 
REST, S. [ Sax. raſte, -rafia, old Teut. 


oruſts, Teut, raft, Belg. reuftjepi, Hung, %, 
7 10 Tout, 112 ſtate ot death. Ceſſation 


A ſupport on which any thing leans. A place 
of repoſe, Remainder, or what. remains, 
from reſte, Fr. of reſto, Lat. 

REST, Adj. Wa Fr. gued reflat, Lat. Þ 
others. Not yh. uded in any propoſition. .. 
To REST, V. N. to be afleep or dead. To 
ceaſe from motion, labour, or diſturbance. To 
remain ſatisfied... To lean upon, to be ſupport- 
ed, followed by n. To be left or remain, 
from reſter, Fr. refs Lat. Acdiyely, put in- 
to a ſtate of repoſe or quiet. To confide in; 
uſed with upon. 
| RESTA'GNANT, Adi. [refagnars Lat. 
remaining without flow or motion. 
To RESTA'CNATE, V. N. [re and flag- 

nate] to ſtand without flow. 

RESTAGNA'TION, S. [from reflag- 

nate] the ſtate of ſtanding without flow, courſe, ; 
or motion, 

REST AURA'TION; 8. n Lat.] 

tha act of recoveting to its former ſtate. 
To RESTE'M, V. A. [re and ftem] to 
force back againſt The current. 


| unwilling to Gr, E 
85 


| quiet. 


RE SPONSOR V, Adj. [reſporſorius, Lat.] 


from motion, diſturbance, or Roy, labour; | 


APATITE. » Adj. [reft and fill] We | 


"RIES 
RESTHA'RROW, S. a plant. 
RE'STIFF, Adj. [refif, Fr. reſto, Ital.] 
or 80 forward; ge- 

which will not * 
driven forward though it be not weary. 
RE'STIFFNESS, S. unwillingneſs. 
REST INCTION, 8. 22 Lat. the 
act of extinguiſhing. 

RESTITU'TION, . S. | [reflituris, 1 
the act of refloring any thing loft em * 
way. 

RESTLESS, Adj. unable to Nee.” un- 

2 Unſettled. In continual / motion or 
action. 


RE'STLESSNESS. 8. a Nate Og. 2 
| perſon cannot ſleep, will not ceaſe from . 


nerally applied to a hor 


tion, and is always in motion. 

1 n Adj. "what may be x . 
core 

RESTORA'TION, 8. [from ror eftore 
Pauration, Fr.] the 28 of placing in its fors 
mer ſtate. Recovery. 
RESTO'RATIVE, Adj. havingthe power 
to recruit any waſte. 

RESTO'RATIVE, S. a medieine that 
has the power or EIS the waſtes of na- 
ture. 

To "RESTORE, v. A. L Fr. 
reftauro, Lat.] to give or bring back what is 
loſt, waſted, or taken away, To retrieve from 
decay to its former ſtate. To recover paſlages, 
in books, from their corruption. a 

RESTORER, S. one that reſtores. 

To RESTRA IN, V. A. reſtreindre, Fr.] 
to withhold or keep in. To hinder, from ex- 
erting power. To confine or limit. To 

RESTRAINABLE, Adi. capable. to be 
reſtrained. | 

RESTRAIN EDLY, Adv. vith reftrant3 
without latitude. 

RESTRATNER, S. one that refraits ; 
one that withholds, _ | 
. RESTRAINT, S. [refreine, Fr.] an a- 
bridgment of power or liberty. A prohibi< 

tion, reſtriction, or hindrance from acting. 

To RESTRICT, V. A. [refiritus, Lag 
to limit. or confine, 

RESTRICTION, 8. [Fr] confinement, 
Limitation, 

RESTRI'CTIVE,. Adj, exprefling lanka 
tion. In phyfic, binding or aſtringent ; from 
reſtrictif, Fr. 

ToRESTRIN GE, VA. [reftringe, Lat.} 
to limit; to confine, - 

RESTRINGENT, S. [reflringens, 141.1 
| poſſeſſing a coſti ve, or reſtraining, 1 

"RE'STY, Adj. ¶ſee py obſtinate 
in pot ppg v. N. [refulter, Fr. gf 

o RESU r. - 
tus, of refilio, Lat.] to fly back. Toriſe as a 
conſequence ; to be produced as an effect, or 
flow as a conſequence, | 

RESU'LT, S. the act of flying back. :An 


being at 


| effet flowing from the operation of any par. 
| ticular 


4 
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LOSE & evnſequbtiee or inference / 


RESU'!MABLE from ye capa» 
dle of being er . W 
To RESU'ME, V. A. „ Lat.] to 


taking back. Uſed in the 


neo, Lat.] to preſerve from Wy or 2 diſ- 


ke fox like. 


force, or make an 


RE T 


8 
ESU'LTANCE; 8. [Fr ] the act of re- 


take back what has been de or taken a- 
way, To take again ; uled b y Dryden with 
r as ( reſume a rain,” but improperly. 

eden ny ivy ee of given 


 RESU/ MPTION, S. [reſomption, Fr, re- 
fo us, Lat.] the act of reſuming, 
ESUIMPTIVE,' Adj Ge ere Let.]| 
plural, for medi- 
cines that INA'TION, 8. [ref | Ia Tha 
RESUPINA'TION , Lat, 
the act of lying on the back. 7h 
RESU#PINE, AS. N Lat. lying 
with the face upward 
To RESU'RVEY, V. A. {re and ſurvey] 
to review; to ſurvey a 
RESURRE'CTION, _ Ae, a een, 
Lat. ] revival after death 4 of — 
again after death. 15 
RESUSCITA'TION, 8. the act of ſtir- 
ring up; teviving, or railing again. 
Te RETAUL, v. A. [retailler, Fr.] to 
divide, or fell in ſmall parcels. ö 
_ RETAIL, S. ſale conſiſting! in ſmall quan- 
tities. 
' RETAILER, 8. one * ſells by ſmall 
ies. g 
To RE TAN, v. A. Fr. reti- 
charge. To keep without ofs. To ceep | 
in pay or hire. Neuterly, to belong to of 
Zepend on, ufed with %. To keep or con- 
tinue. 
-RETA'INER, S. a dependent on another 
for ſudſiſtence. In law, a ſervant who wears 
> but does not 3 in his 


agai 
To RETAAIATE, v. A. [from ye and 
b Lat. } to. cotorn. in kind, or like for 


"RETALIATION, S. the act of returning | 


To RETARD, V. A. [retardo, Lat. re- 
davder, Fr.] to hinder in motion or ſwiftneſs. 
3 or put off. Neuterly, to ſtay back 


RETARDA'TION, S. the 20 of hinder- 
ing action in motion. Delay. Hindrance. 

RET ARDER, S. obſtructer; hindeter. 
Po RE TCH, V. A. [hracan, Sax.] to 


t to force, Techething 
up from the ſtomach. 
RE”FCHLESS, Adj. careleſs, 


RETFCTION, s. [retefius, Lat.] the | 


att of diſcovering to view. 


RET 


| RETENTION, S. Trr. ee, Lat 1 the 
act of keeping to, E or reſerving, 
In medicine, that ſtate of contraction in the 
„Which makes them hold faſt their con- 


tents, Mem , or the act of keeping thoſe 
fimple ideas w jch the mind has received 
from ſenſation. or reflection. Limitation or 


2 — 


tus, ok bring the power of retaining, or 
of preſerving in the mind. 8 
RETENTIVENESS, S. having the qua- 
lity of retention. 
ETICENCE, S. Fro rome Fr. reticen- 
mh, _ reficeo, Lat. cealment by fi- 


„ Adj. [retenif, Fr. reten- 


5 


RETICULAR, Adj. [reticulum, Lat.] in 
the form of a net. 

RETTCULATED, Adj. [reticulatus, Lat.] 
made of net- work farmed with meſhes. _ 

RE*TIFORM, Adj. {reriformis, Lat. ] hav- 
„ling the form of a net. 

ATTN, S. one of the inner tunics of 


the ey 

RETINUE, 8. Lene, Fr.] a number 
attending on a great perſon; a train. 

To RETIRE, v. N. [retirer, Fr.] th. go 
to à place of privacy. To withdraw * 
fight. To retreat from danger, To 
| public ſtation, or 'a company. Adv, 
withdraw, or take away. 

ric eg S. a retreat. 1 of be 


""RETYRED; Adj. ſecret; private. 
'RETVREDNESS, 8. the Nate of being 
free from public employ, or company. fg 


va 

Lorenrniant; S. the ſtate of a perſod 
who quits z public Ration, ora populous place. 
A rivate abode; or way of life. 

o RETO RT, V. A. [retertir, Fr. retor- 
tum, Lat.] to throw back, To return an ar- 
gument, cenſure, or any incivility. To bend 
backwards. 

RETORT, S. [retoree, Fr, retortum, Lat. 
a cenſure or reproach returned. In chemiſtry, 
a glaſs veſſel with a curved neck, to which 
the receiver is fitted. 
RETO'RTER,, S. one that retorts. 
RETORTTON, 3. "the act of retorting. 
— RETO ss, V. A. [re and roſs] to toſs 
* RE Tou- e, v. A. [pronounced re- 


nacb, from renucher, Fr. j to improve by new 


touches. 

To RETRA “CE, v. A. [retracer, Fr.] 
to trace back. 

To RETRA'CT, v. A. [retraftur, Lat. 
retructer, Fr.] to recall; to recant. To take 
back ; to reſume, 

RETRACTATION, 8. [retra@atio, Lat. ] 


{recantation ; change of opinion. 


1 


RE- 


"RE'TICLE, 1. [retieulum, Lat.] a fmall 


form 


Arq 2 


br ſolitary dwelling, To take 


retrieved. 


Ategs. 


tion. 


tiom of things paſt. 


_ _ RETRPAT, S. ſretraitte, Fr.] a place of 
firivacy or ſolitude, Us: act of going back 
to avoid a. ſuperior force. A place of ſecu- 


to RETREAT, V. N. to go to a private 
elter. To 
retire fron, a Tiperior enemy. To quit a 
ne aga&c.. Oo x 
To RETRE'NCH, v. A. [retrancher, Fr.)] 
to cut off or pare away, To confine or leſſen, 
applied to expehces. Neuterly, to live with 
is expence or pomp, 3 
RETRENCHMENT, S. [retranchement, 
Fr.] the act of lopping or paring away any 
thing ſuperfluous, applied to writings, The 
act of leſſening, applied to expence. . + 
To RETRIBUTE, V. A. [reriturus, 
Lat.] to pay back; to ur Ir „ 
RETRIBU'TION, 8. [Fr.] che a& of 
repaying. A return ſuitable to an action. 
RE TRIBUTORTY, RETRFBUTIVE, 
Adj. repaying; making re payment. 
RETRIE'VABLE, Ad Sadie of being 


To RETRIPVE, v. A. [retrouver, Fr.] 
to recover, or reſtore after loſs, impair, 
3 or corruption. To regain, or bring 
RETRIMENT, S. [Lat.] drops, or 


* RETROAC'TION, 8. [Lat.] the act of 
driving back, = 
RETROACTIVE, Adj. having the 
power to drive back, - -— 
To RETROCEDE, v. A. [retroceder, Fr. 
retrocedo, Lat.] to go backwards, 
. RETROCESSION, S. the att of going 
backwards, 


RETROCOPULA'TION, 8. poſt-coi- 


 RETROGRADA'TION, S8. [Fr.] the 
act of going backward. | 
_ REYTROGRADE, Adj. Fr.] going back- 
ward. Contrary or oppoſite. Applied to the 
planets, when they move backwards or con- 
trary to the order of ſigns. 
2 RE'TROGRAD 
gradior, Lat.] to go backwards. 


2 


RETROGRE'SSION, 8. {ed and greſ- | 
cwards 


for, Lat.] the act of going backwa | 
 RETROSPECT,S. fretro and ſpicis, Lat.] 
a look caſt on things behind. The conſidera- 
RETROSPE'CTION, 8. the act of con- 
ſidering og aft, 2 
To RET "ND, v. A. ſ[retundo, Lat.] to 
blunt; to turn, 9 : 
RETURN ER, s. one who pays or re- 
inn Eo ba 
To RETURN, v. N. [retourner, Fr.] to 
come back to the ſame place, or ſtate. To go 


or come back. To make anſwer, retort, or 
reply in reproachful terms, to one that has 


REV 


requite, give or ſend back, To give acconnt 
of, To tranſmit money. : 5 
RETURN, 8. the act of coming back to 


{the ſame place or fate. Repayment of mo- - 


ney expended. A remittance, or the act of 
remitting money to a diſtant place.  Requi- 
tal. The att of reſtoring, : | : 
REVE, S. ſeeRzxvs. | 
To REVE'AL, V. N. [reatelo, Lat, rene- 
lor, Fr.] to diſcloſe a fecret, To lay open, 
To diſcover ſomething hidden. | 
1 REVEA' "ER, S. one that ſhews or makes 
known ; one that diſcovers to view. 
REVEILLE, S. [Fr.] the beat of a 
drum in a morning, to ſummon the ſol- 


diers. , 
To REVEL., v. N. [derived by Skinner 
from reveiller, Fr. to awake; but by Mr. 
Lye from reveelem Belg. to rove about] to 
yo with looſe and clamorous mirth, 
E'VEL, S. a public rejoicing-time; o 
a feaſt carried on with clamorous and loo 


mirth, | | | 
tract; to draw back. EP oh 
RE'VEL-ROUT,S. [ſeeRtvzr ] a mob, 
or unlawfyl aſſembly, or rabble. 
REVELATION, 8. [Fr.] diſcovery ; 
particularly applied to the diſcovery of thoſe 
truthe from heaven which were not diſcoyer- 
able by reaſon. 3 
_ RE'VELLER, S. one who feaſts with noiſy 


'VELRY, S. looſe, noiſy mirth, _ 

To RE'VENGE, V. A. [wenger, Fr.] to 
return an injury, To puniſh for injuries. 
REVENGE, S. the return of an injury, 
 REVE'NGEFUL, Adj. addicted to re- 
turn injures, s 5 ay 
REVENGER, S. one who puniſhes 
crimes ; one who wreaks his own or ano- 
ther's injuries. 7 
RE'VENUE, S. [ſometimes accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable, from revenu, Fr.] in- 
come; or the annual profits of lands or 
funds, | þ ON 
To REVE'RR, v. A. 1 Lat.] 

to echo or ſhow by the ſound. | : 
REVERBERANT, , Adj. rewe derart, 

Lat.] reſounding ; beating back, 5 

o REVERBERATE, V. A. [reverbe- 
ratus; Lat. reverberer, 17 to beat or ech 
back. In Chemiſtry, to heat in a furnace 
where the flame is beat from the top back on 
ee, Sg IX 
REVERBER A/TION, S. the act of beat- 
ing or driving back. „ 
REVE'RBERATORY, Adj. [reverbera- 
toire, F.] beaten or driven back. In Che- 
miſtry, uſed ſubſtantively for a furnace cloſe- 
ly ftopped at the top, ſo as to return the 
flame upon the matter placed near the bot- 


tom, | 


made vie of the ſame, Actively, to repay, 


To REVERE, V. 4. [reverear, Lat. re- 
Fe Z E 5 wirerg 


; REV 
werer, Fr.] to regard with awe, To pay fub- 
miſſi ve reſpet, —- 
" RE'VERENCE, S. awful regard. An act 
of obeiſance, The title of the clergy.. 
To RE'VERENCE, V. A. to look on as 
an ob$ſe& of reſpect and awful regard. | 
REVERENCER, S. one who regards 
with reverence, | 
RE*'VEREND, Adj, [Fr. reverendus, Lat,] 
venerable; deſerving awe and reſpe& pn ac- 
count of years and ſtation, A title applied to 
the clergy, among whom an archbiſhop is 


ſtiled moſt reverend, a biſhop right reverend, | 


and a private clergyman reverend, 
RE'VERENT, Adj. [Fr. reverens, Lat,] 
humble; expreſling awtyi regard of yeneration. 
REVERE'NTIAL, Adj, [ reverentielle, 
Fr.] expreſſing reverence; proceeding from 
awe and veneration. 2 3 
REVE'RER, S. [from revere] one 
who venerates; one who reveres. | 
REVERIE,, S. [pronounced reveree, from 
reverie, Fr.] a ſtote wherein ideas float in the 
mind without any reflection or regard of the 
underſtanding. 


REVERSAL, S. {from reverſe] the act. 


of changing er annulling a ſentence, 

"To REVERSE, V, A, [reverſus, Lat.] 
to turn upſide down. To overturn. To turn 
þack. To contradi& or repeal, To put one 
thing ip the place of another, 

REVERSE, S. change. A contrary or 
oppoſite, That fide of a coin on which the 
head is not imprefled, from revers, Fr, 

REVERSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] capable of 
being repealed. .. | 1 
REVE*RSION, S. the tate of being to be 

enjoyed after the death of the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſor. Succeſſion, or right of ſucceſſion. 

REVE*RSIONARY, Adj. conſiſting in 
reverſion; to be enjoyed after the death of 
another, f 

To REVERT, V. A. [reverto, Lat.] to 
change or turn to the contrary, To rever- 
berate or beat back. Neuterly, to return or 
fall back, from revertir, Fr. 

To REVE'ST, V. A. [reveflir, revetir, Fr. 
reveſtic, Lat.] To clathe again. To re- 
inveſt; to veſt again in a poſſeſſion or office, 

REVE'STIARY, S. Creveſtiaire, Fr.] a 
place where dreſſes are repoſite. 
REVi#CTION, S. [revifum, Lat.] re- 


turn to life. | 
' REVIETVUAL, v. A. [re and wifual] 
to ſtock with victuals again. I 
To REVIEW!*, V. A. to look back. To 
conſider any thing paſt, or examine a ſecond 
time. | 
REVIEW, S. a ſecond examination, The 
act of ſurveying an army, when performing 
its exerciſe. _ | ; 
To REVILE, V. A. to reproach or treat 
as an object of contempt. 


* 


* 8 
* 


. 
REVILER, S. [from revile.} one wha 
reviles. | 3 
REIS Al., S. [from reviſe] a ſecond 
view or examination, 3 | 
To REVISE, V. A. [reviſus, Lat.] to 
examine or look over a ſecond time. 

REVISE, S. a ſecond peruſal, or ęxami- 
nation. Among Printers, a ſecond proof of 
a ſheet after it is corrected. 


miner; a ſuperintendant. 

REVISION, S. [r&vifon, Fr.] review. 
To REVISIT, V. A. [revifito, Lat.] to 
viſit again. | | 

REVIVAL, S. the at of reſtoring from 
a ſtate of languor, pblivion, or obſcurity. 

To REVI'VE, V. N. [revivo, Lat, re. 
vivre, Fr,] to return to life. To recover 
from a ſtate of obſcurity, oblivion, or lan- 
guor. Actiyely, to bring to life again, To 
raife from languor, inſenſibility, or obli- 
vion. To bring back to the memory. To 
quicken. | 
_ REVIVER, S. [from revive] that which 
1nvigorates or revives. "ID 
REVIVIFICA'TION, S. the aft of call 
ing to life. | 
REVIVT'SCENCY, S. renewal of life, 
REUNION, S. [Fr.] return to a ſtate of 
juncture, concord, or coheſion, . 

To REUNT'TE, V. A. to join any thing 
ſeparated, To reconcile... Neuterly, to join, 


or cohere again. 
may be recalled or repealed, 


the quality of being revocable. | 

To RE'VOCATE, V. A, [revoco, Lat.] 
to recall ; to call back. „ TT. 

REVOCATTION, S. [revocatio, Lat.] 
act of recalling; ſtate of being recalled j 
repeal; reverſal. 8 

To REVO KE, V. A. [revoquer, Fr. re- 
woco, Lat.] to repeal, or reverſe, * p 
To REVO'LT, V. N. [revolter, Fr. re- 
voltare, Ital.] to fall from one to another, in- 
2 the idea of ſomething bad or rebel- 
ious. | | 

REVO'LT, S. change of fides, including 
departure from duty. : 

To REVOLVE, V. N. [revelvs, Lat.] to 
roll in a circle; to perform a courſe in a cir- 
cle. In law, to fall into a regular courſe of 
changing poſſeſſors. Actively, to roll any 
thing round a circle. To confider or medi- 
tate on, applied to the mind, 


cle, and returns to the point from whence it 
ſets out. A ſpace meaſured by any body re- 
volving in an orbit. A change of govern- 
ment; applied particularly to that by which 
king William and queen Mary acceded to the 


REVILE, 8. reproach; contumely; ex 
krobtacion. | 2 1 


crown of England. Rotation. | 
| REVU'L- 


- REVI'SER, S. [reviſeur, Fr.] an exa- 


RE'VOCABLE,  [rewecabilis, Lat.] that 
RE'VOCABLENESS, S. [from revocable] | 


REVOLU'TION, S. [Fr, reuolutus, Lat.! 
the courſe of any thing which moves in a cir- 


n 


| part of the 


ſomething done well. 


gurative expreſſions, and adereſling the paſ- 


Kgure, having its oppoſite ſides and oppoſite 


Muſcle-fiſh ; 


. eig, Gr 


another. F iguratively, poetry. A poem, 
| Rhyme er reaſon is a proverbial expreſſion for |1 


RH =” 
, REVULSION,. S. [ Fr. reoulfo, Lat.]. 


e aft of 3 humours from a remote 


Th REWARD, v. A. [derived by Skin- 
ner from re and award ] to tive in return for 


REWA'RD, S. ſome benefit conferred on 
a perſon for doing well. Sometimes uſed 


n 
RHY/THMICAL, Adj. [{ihptz3s, Ge, 
harmonical; having 8 of one found 


to another, hope 
bbt, Sax; and Belg. J. I 
Tes te ri ; ifs Di rebra, Sclay. rebra, Dam. 
and Pol. j an arehed bone, ſuſtaining, the in- 
ſide of the thorax. Any piece of timber or 
other * uſed to ſtrengthen the ſide of 2 


3 fot a puniſhment inflicted for ſome | ſhip, 


" REWARDER, 8. [from reward] | ane 
that rewards; one that recompenſes, 57 

. RHA/PSODY, S. [from ani, Gr. and 
win, Or.] any compoſition conſiſting of parts 
made without neceſſary . or mu- 
tual connexion. 


RHE/TORIC, 8 S. [rhetori riqu, Fr. ha |. 


Gr.] the art of ſpeakiog with elegance, io as 
to rouſe and perſuade. 
RAETO/RI ICAL, Adi. $gurative ; - " be- 


longing to rhetoric. , 
Te Klar TO/RICATE, v. A. [rbeoricor, 
Lat.] to play the orator by making 18 of fi- 


ons. 
RHE TOR CTAN. 8. Tb Fr.] 
one who teaches the ſcienee of rhetoric. 
RHEUM, 8. anon, Fr. e — . 
thin watery matter ouſing E y throug 
the Nc near the mouth. 
RHEUMA “TIC, Adj. proceeding from 
rheum ; belonging to the rheumatiſm. 
RHEU'MATISM, S. ue, Gr. 4 
in medicine, a pain ſometimes moveable, an 
ſometimes fixed on the muſculous part of the 
body reſembling the gout. 
RHEU MV, Adj. full of ſharp moiſture. 
RHINO CER OS, S. from eu, Or. and 
neff, Gr. ] a beaſt covered with thick ſcates, 
and having a horn growing out near its noſe, 
. RHOMBO'IDES, S. a quadrengular fi- 


In Natural Hiſtory, a kind of 
a turbot-fiſh. In Surgery, a 
air of mulcte, of the ſhoulder-blade, ſo — 
2 from their f gure. 
| RHO VOUS, S. [rbombe, Fr. rimbus, Lat. 
in geometry, a quadrangular 
figure, having its four oppoſite angles equal. 

RHU'BARB, S. of 1; Lat.] a me- 
dicinal purgatiye root. 

RHYME, S. Cina, Sax. ppc, 0.1 
an e ſticceflion of iounds, The 
confonance of verſes, wherein the laſt ſylla- | 
dle of one line has the ſame ſound as that of 


angles equal; - 


| 


number or ſenſe, 

To RHYME, v. N. to have the ſame 
ſound. To make verſes. 

RHY'MER, S. [from rhyme] One Who 
makes rhymes; a verfifier. 

RHYTHM, S. [of 58 Ce, Gr.] is uſed 


| N EAl b 8. fribauld, Ft. ribalds, 12.1 
a looſe, rough, or bruti Perlos. 

RI'BALDRY, 8. [ribald, ribaudie, Fr.] 
mean mA * "brutal language. 

RI BAN Tribande, ruban, Fr.] 2 
fillet or 8 71 of falls, worn tor orna- 
ment. 45 y 

I Adj. having ribs. 4 2 

BON, 8. Sce RIAS. 

'To RI' BKOAST, V. N. [rib ind rf 
To beat ſoundly, 

RIC, from the Sax. and Goth. rl, or fil, 
denotes werful, rich, or valiant, - ,- + 

RICE, S. [ X Lat.) an eſculent grain 

[oryza 
cultivated i in the Indies, of an oval, figure, 
and Covered with a huſk like barley... 5 

RICH, Adi. [rieca, Sax, 2 I. riches 
Fr.] abounding, in mo or other 
a | poſſeſfions, applied to e Splendid, id, va 
luable, ſumptuous; plied to dreſs, Haying 
any quality in great quantities or to a 5 
degree. Fertile, applied to ſoil, 
2 RICHES, 8. f{richeſſes, Fr.] money; of 
poſſeſſions. A ſplendid or — ap» 
pearance. 

RICHL, Adv. in a ſplendid, welh 
plenteous, or abundant manner. Truly; aled 
ia an ironical ſenſe⸗ 

RI'CHNESS, S. the 3 of abounding 
in money, poſſeFions, R 
Abundance, or perfection fo any quality. 

RICK, S. a pile of corn or hay, regularly 
heaped up in the open field, and ſheltere 
from wet. A heap, of corn or hay piled, by 
the gatherer, _- 

RYCKETS, S. [ractitis, Lat. from Hie, 
[St. ] a diſtemper in children, wherein their 
7 1432 Knotty, and their limbs une ven. 

CRETY, "Aj. diſordered with the 
d 

RIC TURE, S. [rifura, Lat.] 2 gaping, 

RI, pret. of Rive. 

To RID, v. A. [brilden, Sax, rid, II, J 
＋ ſet free from danger or trouble. To de- 

oy 25 
RIDDANCE, S. deliverance ſtor dag 
er incumbtanes, trouble, or any thing one 

ad to he freed ſrom. 
" RYDDEN, participle of RIDE. 
| RIDDLE, S. Ladin, Sax. from rde, 
a queſtion or problem expreſied in. obſcure. 
terms, in order to try a perſon's wit. A 
thing puzzling or not eaſily ſolved. A cos 
or opei ſieve; from Eriddle, Sax, 


to ſignify a certain number of pulſes in * 
ven tims. | 


4222 : To 


\ 
i 


816 


To RIDDLE, v. A. to folve of explain 


8 fift by a coarſe ſteve. Neuter 
to ſpeak obſcurely. F 
5 fe RI . V. N. [preter. rid or rod, part. 


rid or riddei, redan, Sax,] to travel on horſe- 
back, or in a carriage drawn by horſes. Figu- 
ratively, to travel in, or be borne. by any ve- 
hicle. To manage a horfe. To be ſupport- 
d in mation. Actively, to manage a perſon 
viently and at will, 5 S 
RIDER, S. [from ride] one who is car- 
ried on a horſe, or in a vehicle. One who 
r Dorfes. An inſerted 
a 


 "*RIDGE, S. [bhrigg, Sax. rig, Dan. rogge, 
Belg. the back] the top of the hack. The 
rough or ſharp top of any thing, alluding to 
the vertebræ of the back, Ground thrown 
vp by the plough. The top of a houſe riſing 
to an acute angle. DL. 
To RIDGE, V. A. to form a ridge. 
'RI'DPGEL, RIDGELIN, S. [avis rji- 
euld, Lat.] a ram half caſtrated. 1 
KI ICULE, S. Fr. ridiculum, Lat.] wit 
which provokes laughter by repreſenting any 
J fare be Thi 'in a comic od; icht. 5 
To RI'DICULE, V. A. to expoſe to 
laughter by repreſenting as odd or uncouth. 
Airevrobs, Adj. [ridicule, Fr. ridi- 


1 _ 


„ Lat.] worthy of laughter. Exciting 


contemptuous mitn. Ve 
"RIDING, J. a diſtrict, viſited by an of- 
RIDOT'TO, $. an entertainment of Gng-: 
ing, muſic, &c. An opera, | 3 


] 


to move backwards and forwards, ſhrinking 
from pain. | ä 
"RIGHT, Adj. [ri 
dino, Ital. refs, Lat.] proper, ſuitable or 
becoming, oppoſed to wrong. True, oppo- 
ſed to erroneous. Paſſing a right judgment- 
Honeft or juſt. That fide of a perſon which 
is oppoſed to the leſt. Strait, oppoſed to 
crooked, 8 . 
| RIGHT, Interj, well done; uſed as an 
exprefſion of approbation. ' 
RIGHT, Adv. in a proper, juſt, or true 
manner. In a direct line. Generally uſed 


RIGHT, S. juſtice. Freedom from error. 
uſt claim, or has which belongs to a perſon, 
roperty or intereſt, A privilege. The fidg 
oppoſite to the left. To righes, implies ſtrait, 
or in a direct line; but after ſet, deliverance 


from error. 


To RIGHT, V. A. to do juſtice to, or 
relieve from Wrong. CE 
RIGHT EO US, 8. [ribrwiſe, Sax. retts- 
vys, It. whence rightwiſe in ancient Iuthors, 
and from thence by corruption righteous] juſt ; 
honeſt; virtuous ; leading a life conformable 


table. 5 

| -RFGHTEOVUSLY, Adv. honeftly, vir- 
tuouſly. | 637 ne 5 
"RIGHTEOUSNESS, S, virtue; good- 
neſs, Behaviour in general agreeable to the 
laws of morality and religion. 8 
RI GHTFUL, al having juſt right or 


RB, or RYE, S. ge rige, Sax.] an 
eſculent rain Which Wes DW 


ving a flatter, opake, and coarſer grain. | applied to conduct. Sharp or cruel, 
RIFF, S. [ryfe, Sax. riif, Belg. ] prevail-1 
ing; abounding; generally applied to conta- 


gious diſtempers. f 

5 To RI'FEE, V. A. [riſer, refer, Fr. ry- 

fen, Belg.] to rob or plunder, | 2 
RI FLER, S. robber, plunderer, pillager- 

IFT, S. [from rive] a clift, or breach. 

To RIFT, V. A. to cleave or ſplit. Neu- 

terly, to burſt upon. To belch, from ræver, 


n. 

RIG, S. the top of a hill falling on each 
fide, [from brigg, Sax. and rbiggar, 10.] a 
back. To run or play one's rig; is to be mer- 
ry 2 or ridicule. - | 

Jo RIG, V. A. [from Brigg, Sax. tlie 
back, ] to dreſs; to fit with tackſing. 25 
RIGADOO N, S. [rigadon, Fr. dance. 
RIGATTION, S. {rigatio, Lat.] the act of 
watering. | ü 

RIGGER, S. [from rig] one that rigs or 


ES, : 
RIGGING, S. the fails or tackling of a 


RIGGISH, Adi. I from rig, a whore, ] 


wanton, whoriſh, 


from wheat in. Riff or not to be bent. Severe o 


claim. Honeſt or ju 
RIGID, Adj. (rigide Fr. rigidus, Lat.] 
r inflexible, 


IGTDITY, S. the ftate of being ſtiff. 
Stiffneſs of appearance, NE Canoe 
RYGIDLY, Adv. in a ſtiff, ſevere, or in- 
flexible manner. 
RI'GIDNESS, S. ſeverity not to be ſoſt- 
ened | : 
ſquare piece of wood, applied to thoſe of 
which the frames of pictures are made, be- 
fore they are moulded. / ; : 
RVGOL, S. a circle, uſed by Shakeſpear 
for a diadem. . 5 
RTGOUR, S. [rigor, Lat.] cold; Riffs 


with a ſenſation of cold, Severity of con- 
duct, or want of condeſcenſion and compli- 
_ Strictneſs. Rage or eruelty. Hard- 
neſs. e | 

RIGOROUS, Adj. [from rigour] ſevere; 
allowing no abatement. , 


ſeverely z without tenderneſs or mitigation. 


RIM, S. [rima, Sax.] a border or ond: a 


| ToRIGGLE, v. A. [properly arg 


at the top of a veſſel, That which incircles 
any thing, RIME, 


Sax. recht, Belg | 


in titles, as right honourable, right teverend. 


to the rules of morality or religion, Equi- 


RYGLET, 8. [regulet, Fr.] a flat, thin, 


neſs. In Medicine, a convulſive ſhuddering, 


RIGOROUSLVY, Adv. [from rigorous] | 


RILL, S. ſrivulzs, Lat.] a ſmall brook. 
To RILL, V. A. to run in ſmall ſtreams. ' 


clefts or chinks. 
RIMO'SITY, rimoſfitas,, Lat.] ther 
quality of being full clefts or chinks; 


RING, [bi i gar, ies, Belg] l fl 
ele. A circle of gold or other metal worn as 
zn ornament. A circle of metal to hold by. 


a waſhe 


and Ac meth. An uproar or ſeditious tu- 


to pleaſure; 


| rious. 


Figuratively, ec $0 diſcloſe or bring to view any 
thing indu 


N 
© RIME, 8. [rbim, Sax,] hear froſt, 4 
bole or chink, m rima, Lat. bs; 
To RIME, V. N. [from the noun] to 
freeze with boar froſt. 
RIMOsE, ** bee Lat.] full of 


To RYMPLE, V. A. to pueker; to con- g 


tract into corrupt tions. 
RIND, 8. 15 nde, Belg.] the bark, buf, 
or ec ing of vege tables. 

To RIND, V. N. to e off its backs, 
huſk, or outfide-covering 8. 


A circle made by ſtanding round. A circular 
courſe, A number of bells. A ſound. 
 ToRING, V. A. fpreter. and part. 
ran Sax. ] to ſtrike bells or other bodies ſo 
o make thera ſound." To encircle, * To: 
fit or ſupply with rings. Neuterly, to ſound 
like a belt. 'To mw bells ſound. To found, 
or tinkle. To 185 with a bruit or re- 
port, followed by of 

RING-RONE, 8 8. 3 hard callous ſubſtance 
growing in the hoftow circle of the little paſ- 
tern of a horſe : it ſometimes does quite round 
like a ring. 

RINODOVE, s. [rbingelduyve, Teut.] [up 
z kind of pigeon. | 

- RINGER, S. he who rings. 

RI'NGLEADER,'S . the head of a coco 
crowd, 

RINGLET, 0 fa Urinutive of ring, ] a 
fma'l ring or circle. A curl. 

RINGSTREAKED, Adj. marked with 
circular ſtreaks. 

RINGWORM, S. a circular tetter. 

To RIN SE. V. A. 
from” rein, Sax. ] to cleanſe by waſhing; 
waſh the ſoap out of cloaths, 

RINSER, S. one who waſhes or rinſes ; z 


RI Or, — [riotre, old Fr. rieto, Ital. T wild 


mult. To run riot, is to act without controul 
or reſtraint. 

To RIOT, V. N. to abandon one's ſelf] 
To feaft in a luxurious manner. 

o raiſe a ſedition or uproar. 

RVOTER, S. one who is diffipated in lu- 
xury ; one who excites an yproar, 

RIVOTISE, S. diſſoluteneſs; * 
3 OTOUSNESS, S. the ſtate being 
riotous. 
ROTO Us, Adj, [riotteux, Fr. ] luxu- 
anton. Seditious or turbulent. 

To RIP, V. A. [hrypan, Sax. ] to cut a- 
funder any thing ſewed by a knife. To tear 
in pieces. To take away from by cutting. 


ouſly concealed. 


pal. tenants, after they had reaped 


[rinſer, Fr. ren er, Dan. | 


K rv 
perfection by time andy 3 th. Reſembling 


bg fruit. Finiſh vght to the point 
taking effeft. Qualified by gradual im- 
rovement. | 

To RIPE, V. N. to grow fit for uſe 


5 To be matured. , Actively, to 2 

Ak v, Adv. maturely; at the proper 
time. 

To RIPEN, V. N. to become perſet or 
fit for uſe by growth, time, or or gradual im- 
| Lrovemet. Actively, to make ripe, | 
RYPENESS, S. the ſtate of being Full 
grown; fit for vh, or perfect. 

RYPPER, 8 from rip] one who rips; 
one who tears; one who lacerates. 

To RI/PPLE, V. N. to fret on the ſur- 

face, as water fwiftly running. 

" RYPTOWELL, S. A gratuity, given to 
their lord 0 

corn. 


To RISE, V. N. Ipreter. roſe, part. 
ſrom riſan, Sar. to ** up from the ba 
To get up from a ſcat, or after a fall. To 
ſpring or grow. up. To be advanced wit 
reſpe& to rank or fortune. To ſwell.” 
amend. To come into notice. To begin hy 
act. To make an inſurrection. To be r0u- 
fed, or excited to action. To riſe up for, is 
to undertake the defence of a perſon: tori 

againſt, is to atack. To elevate, applied 
ls le or ſentiments. * To be ey" after 
death. 

RISE, S. the act of i up Hows” any 
ſeat, or from the Aſcent. A place 
that affiſts a on in an aſcent. An'emi- 
'nence. The ff appearance of the ſun above 
the horiſon. Increaſe in any reſpect. Be- 
ginning or original. oe of ſound. 

* RVSER, 8. one that riſes. 
RISIBVLITY, S. [fram rifle] the qua- 
to f lity of laughing. 

 RUSIBLE, - Adj. [Fr. rifvilis, Lat.} hay- 
2 the faculty of laughing. Ridiculous, or 
fit to - 7 age th 5 Span. 

RISK, S. [rifque, Fr. ritſpo, Span. 
zard, or chance 2 falling i Mp a * 
ceiving harm. oy F 
N To RISK, V. A. to expoſe to danger. 

RI'SKER, S. one that riſks. 

RITE, S. [it, Fr. vitus, Lat. J a folemg 
act of religion; 3 an external ceremony. 

RVTUAL, Adj. done according to ſome 
religious inſtitution ; according to external ce- 
remonies. 
| RYTUAL, S. a book containing the rites 
or ceremonies of divine worſhip. 

RI'TUALIST, S. a ftickler for.ceremo- 
nies in religious worſhip. 5 

RIVAGE, S. [Fr.] a bank; a coaſt. 
RI VAL, [rivaiis, Lat.] one who is in 
purſuit of the ſame thing as another. One 
who ſtrives at the ſame time as another to 
gain a woman's affections, One who endea- 


ri 


6 


RIPE, Ad. [Sax« viip, Belg.] _—_— to 


vours to ſurpaſs another. > "ME 


ROB R OC 


RIVAL, Adj, making the fame enim. lence, or by ſecret theft but in the aQire 


'Purſuing the ſame object. Emulous. Voice, to ob is applied only to the taking 
J To RIVAL, V. A. to oppoſe or endea- any thing away by open violence; and to 
your to gain ſomething attempted by another. Heal, to the taking any thing away by ſecret 


To endeavour to equal or excel. Neuterly, theft: Ms 3 
ö I ROBBER, S. one Who depfives another 


to be competitors. Fs 
" RIVA'LITY, RIVALRY, 8. the ſtate | unlawfully of his roperty, ” 

of two perſons . Who endeayour to ſurpaſs | RO'BBERY, S. theft committed, either 
each other, or to attain the ſame thing. by open force or privacy. 1 

. RIVALSHIP, S. the ſtate of a perſon ROBE, S. Lale, Fr. robba, Ital. I a gown 
who endeavours to obtain the ſame thing as of ſtate, worn by perſons of diſtinction. 4 
another. own worn by infants. A gown' worn by 
To RIVE, V. A. part. rien, from ryft,. girls, before they put on mantuas. 

Sax. ] to ſplit or force aſunder, by driving To KOBE, * A. tocloathe in a robe. 
in ſomething blunt. Neuterly, to be ſplit. To dreſs in a propef manner, | oy 


— 


To RIVEL, V. A. Label Belg.] 10 ROBERSMAN, ROBERTSMAN, s,. 


contract in Wrinkles. ky in the old ſtatutes, a fort of bold and ſtout 
N EN, participle of Rivs, _ _ _ Frobbers or night-thieves, ſaid to be ſo called 
_ RYVER, S. [riviere, Fr. rivierra, Ital.] from Robinhood, e 8 
A current of water which riſes from a ſpringß,, ROBINREDBREAST, S. a bird ſo nam- 
ahd flows in a long and narrow channel. ed from the colour of its breaſt, _ | 


RI'VET, S. a. pin uſed in faſtening an) ROBO'REOUS, . Adj., [robur,; Lat.] made 
Thing ceniiſting of two or more pieces, and of or. 
Eleticbed at beth ends,” "RO'BUST, ROBU'STIOUS, Adj. [ro- 
Io RIVET, V. A. to ſaſten by à pin bus, Lat.] ſtrong made. Robuſtiaus to no 
dlenched at both ends. To faſten ſtrongly. | purpoſe.” Milt. Violent, Requiring ſtrength, 
. RTVELET, S. [rivulus, Lat.] a ſmall: Robust ious is now,obſolete, 
river, or ſtream of running water. ROBU'STNESS, S. the quality of being 
RIXDO'LLAR, S. a fler coin ſtruck in made feng. 
| 2 parts of Germany, valued at 45. 870 ROCAMBOLE, S. a kind of wild gar- 
ing. 55 FER a 3 
ROACH, S. [rutules, Lat.] a freſh water RO/CHE-ALOM, S. roche, Fr. arock,] 
fiſh, noted for its ſimpli city. the pureſt ſort of alum. i 
ROAD, S, [rade, Fr. and Sclav. red, RO cCchHESTER, 8. Antoninus's Duro- 
Pelg.] a large path travelled by carriages. A bria or Durobrevis, a' very ancient city of 
place where ſhips may anchor. Kent, on the E, fide of the Medway, and 
To ROAM, V. A. [romigare, Ital.] to the fee of a biſhop, the moſt ancient in Eng- 
wander at large, or without any ſettled pur- land, next to Canterbury, It is governed by 
poſe. ARively, to range or wander over. I mayor, recerder, twelve aldetmen, &c. and 
ROA'MER, S. a rambler; a rover; a ſends two members to parliament, It gave 
wanderer. | | title of earl to ſeveral families, but laſt to the 
RON, Adj. Coenen, Fr. ran, Ital.] of Hydes, deſcendants of the earl of Clarendon. 
a grey, ſorrel, or black colour, with gray or Here on the Medway is a fine ſtone bridge of 
V hite ſpots, thickly interſperſed, |, eleven arches, The cathedral of St. Andrew 
Te ROAR, V. N. ſraran, Sax.] to make is ſtately and ancient, being of the original! 
a loud noiſe, applied io that made by a lion} conſtruction before the conqueſt, Here are 
or other wild beaſt. To make a great out-|two churches more, but united into one pa- 
cry in diſtreſs. To ſound or make a loud{riſh, The town conſiſts of one principal 
noiſe, applied to the wind, broad ſtreet, but iN-built, with large ſuburbs 
ROAR, S. the cry of a lion or other large towards the S. E. and W. The Watling- 
beaſt. An outcry ot diſtreſs. A elamour or ſtreet runs directly through it from Shooter's- 
noiſe of merriment. Any loud noiſe, Hill, near Blackheath, to Dover. The chal- 
ROA'RY, Adj. I better cy; rares, Lat.] ky cliff under the old caſtle being waſhed 
dewy. 1 Isa way by the rapidity of the ſtream, huge 
To ROAST, V. A. fgeroftadb, Sax. reſtir, tracts of the wall have tumbled down; tlie 
or rotir, Fr.] to dreſs meat on a ſpit which | ground on that ſide is low and marſhy, being 
turns round before a fire. To dreis before a | overflown every tide. ' In ſeveral of the 
fire, To beat any thing violently, To rule | creeks and branches of the Medway, withia 
the rcaſt, is to govern, manage, or preſide | the juriſdiction of Rocheſter, there is an 
over. 1 oyſter-ſiſhery, the opening and ſhutting of 
ROB, S. [Arab.] juice made thick, | which grounds, with the quantity each 
To ROB, V. A. freer, old Fr. robbare, | dredgerman ſhall take in a day, is regulated 
Ital.] to take away unlawiully, and by force, | by the niayor; whoſe juriſdiction in this reſ- 
To be robbed, is to Jole any thing by vio- pect having been conteſted, it was confirmed 
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It is contigubus to Chatham and Stroud; and 


in a cradle. Figuratively, to Jull or quiet, 


powder, &c, which being faſtened to a ſtick 


Correction. 


100 


by an act of parliament in 1729, and by ano: 
ther ſince; ſo that the fiſhery flouriſhes now. 


lies 22 miles from Canterbury, and thir:'y 
from London. Its weekly markets are on 
Wedneſday and Friday, with annual fairs on 
May: 30 and December 11, for horſes, bul- 
locks, and all ſorts of commodities. _ 
RO CH ET, 8. r. roc us, low Lat.] a ſar- 
lice. A fiſh. 5 | 
ROCK, S. Cocr, Sax. roche, Fr. roccg» 
Ital.] a vaſt maſs of ſtone, Figuratively, 
protection or deſence. ; | 
To ROCK, V. A. [rocouer, Fr,] to ſhake 
or. move backwards and forwards, To move 


Neuterly, to move too and fro in a cradle, 
To ſhake violently, 

ROCKDOE, S. a ſpecies of deer, which 
breeds chiefly on the Alps, is remarkable for 
its ſwiſtneſe, and probably is of that ſpecies 
mentioned in the book of Feb. 8 

ROCK ER, S. one who rocks the cradle. 

ROC KRU BW, 8. a name given by 
the lapidaries to the garnet, when of a very 
ſtrong, though net deep red, with a fair cat. 
of the blue. 

RO'CKET, S. [recbetto, Ital.] an artifi- 
cial fire-work, confiſting of a cylindrical pa- 
per filled with nitre, charcoal, ſulphur, gun- 


mounts in the air, and then burſts, In Bo- 
tany, a plant. 5 
RO CK- WORK, 8. ſtones fixed in mor- 
tar to reſemble a rock. 
RO'CKY, Adj. full of rocks. Stony. 
Hard, or obdurate. | | : 
ROD, S. [reede, Belg.] a long twig. Any 
thing long and ſlender. A ſcepter. An in- 
ſtrument vſed in meaſuring. A meaſure con- 
taining ſixteen feet and a half. A bundle of 
birchen twigs, uſed in correcting children, 
RODE, pret, of Rio. 
RODOMONT/ ADE, S. [Fr. from a boiſ- 
terous hero in Arioſto, called Rodomonte,] an 
empty noiſy bluſter; or brag. | 
To RODOMONT'ADE, V. N. to brag. 
ROE, 8. [ra, ra deor, Sax.] a ſpecies of 
deer. The female of a buck. _ 
ROE, S. the eggs or ſpawn of a ffh, 
ROGA'TION, S. [Fr.] a litany or ſup- 
plication. The Rogation-eveek, is that im- 
mediately preceding Whitſunday, and is fo 
called from three faſts, held cn Monday, 
Tueſday, and Wedneſday, named Rogation- 
days, from the extraordinary prayers and pro- 
ceſſions then made for the fruits of the earth ; 
or as à preparation for celebrating Holy 
Thurſday: 5 


' ROGUE, 8. [Skinner derives it from 


rogre, Fr. impudent, or from rouge, Heb. or 


play the vagabond; to wander. 


chievous. 


"a P : 
ROM 


lain or thief. Uſed eite to carry the ides 
of Night tenderneſs and waggery, 


To ROGUF, v. N. {from the noun] to 


knavih tricks. | 
RO'GUERY, 8. knaviſh, or arch tricks, 
RO/CUISH, Adj. knaviſh ;. ſlightly miſ- 
Waggiſh. | 
RO'GUISHLY, Adv. in a knaviſh man- 
ner, wantonly; like a rogue. | 
RO/GUISHNESS, 
qualities of a rogue. . 
To ROIST, or ROS TER, V. N. [i , 
If.] to behave in a turbulent and bluſtering 
manner, . 
ROTVSTER, or ROI'STERER, S. a tur- 
bulent or bluſtering fellow. _ > 
To ROLL, V. A. [rouler, Fr. rollen, Belg. 
from rotulus, of roto, Lat.] to move any thing 
by a ſucceſſive application of its different 
parts on the ground. To move any thing 
round upon its axis. To make a thing move 
in a circle. To wrap round about. To form 
into round maſſes, by rubbing on a ſurface, 
To pour in a ſtream or waves. Neuterly, to 
move or be moved by a ſucceſſive application 
of its parts on any ſurface, To run on wheels. 
To move in a tumultuous manner. | 
ROLL, S. the act of moving by a ſucceſ- 
five application of its parts on the ground, 
Any thing rolling, A maſs made round, 
{from rouleau, Fr. A round, or eylindrical 
body, uſed in breaking clods. A public 
writing, from rotulus, Lat. alluding to the 


A regiſter, ca alogue, or chronicle. A kin 

of ſmall loaf, ſo called from its figure. 

ROLLER, S. [rouleau, Fr.] any thing 

2 on its own axis. A bandage or 
et. ; 


wood tapering at each end, uſed in making 


aſte. 

b ROLLYPOOLY, S, a fort of game, in 

which, when a ball runs in à certain place, 

it wins. E 
ROLLING-PRESS, S. a preſs to print 

on copper-plate, 


RO'MAGE, s.  [romage, Fr.] 2 tumult 


or buftle. $i ; 
ROMA'NCE, S. froman, Fr, romarza, 


Ital.] a ſtoty or narrative of fiftitious adven- 
tures. In common pech, a Fe. 

To ROMA'NCE, V. N. to ſpeak falſe- 
hoods. To lie. ; Ov 
ROMANCER, S. [from romance] a liar 
a forger of tales. 6 | 5 

To ROMAN IZE, v. A. {from rmar, 
Fr.] to latinize; to fill with modes of the 
Roman ſpeech.” 


4 


ROME, 


; 


mance. Wild. Improbable, Fancifvl. 
E 


FAK*F) Gr» bad,! a wandering vegear, A vil 


ROMA'NTIC, Adj. reſembling a ro- 


To oy 


S. {from roguifh] the 


14 - 


* 


* 


ancient method of rolling writings on a ftick;” - 


© RO'LLING-PIN, 8. a round piece of 


—— e —— 2 — 
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' gelo, was obliged to ſubmit to the conqueror. 
It Nands at preſent upon twelve (anciently 


— 


vn iſland. That part ſtanding on its right 
nde is not above a fifth or ſixth part of the 


- conquereſs of the world, and the ſeat of the 
gence df the pope, and head of the Roman 


ſculpture, and architecture. According. to 


king. The form and fite of this city have 


dy houſes, as many places where ſtately ſtruc- 


the oppoſite fide, by means of five bridges, 


r 


EN * Ty f 


ROME, [in Latin Roma] a very ancient 
and confiderable city, once the miſtreſs and 


Rowian empire. It has fince been the reſi- 


Catholic church, and is ſituated in the Cam- 
agna di Roma, a province of the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal State, and middle diviſion of Italy. With 
it no city can compare for the magnificence 
of its buildings and antiquities, the number 
of its monumenis and curloſities, together 
with the fingulatity aud importance of its 
hiſtorical events. . 
Rome is the center and repoſitory, as it 
wete, of all that is exquiſite in painting, 


ſome, it was founded 753 ears before the 
Chriſtian ZEra, and that by Romulus its firſt 


been frequently changed, particularly after 
the devaſtation of it by the ancient Gauls, 
Vandals, Heruli, Eaſt arid Weſt Goths; and 
Jaftly, by the Germans, under Charles of 
Bourbon, in the year 1527, when it was 
taken and miſerably ſacked; and the pope 
being cloſely beſieged in the caſtle of St. An- 


* 


but ſeven) Hills; a great part of which being 
waſhed down or mouldered into the valleys, 
the Tarpeian rock, once a frightful preci- 
pice, from which malefactors uſed to be 
thrown, is now no more than 20 feet high, 
bis city is ſurrounded with a wall, on which 
are vpwards of 300 antique towers, many of 
them decayed, and about ten Italian miles in 
circuit, having in it twenty gates; but not 
the half of this ſpace of ground is occupied 


tures once ſtood, are now turned into gardens, 
fields, meadows, and vigeyards. According 
to an account taken by pope Clement XI. in 
1714, the number 25 its inhabitants was 
found to amount to 143, 0. The Tyber 
runs through the city from N. to 8. forming 


other, and is called Traftevere, or beyond 
the Tyber, having a eommunication with 


ene of which js called Il Ponte Rotto, or the 
broken bridge, being now quite decayed. 
The others, which are till entire, are Ponte 
Sixto, De 8. Bartholomeo, De Quatro Capi, 
and S. Angelo: In the magnificence- and 
ſplendor of its religious e ave the mo- 
dern Rome is at leaſt equal to the ancient. 
The number of churches are reckoned about 
zoo, the nobleſt and moſt magnifitent of 
which 1s St. Peter's, for the harmony of its 
architecture, fineneſs, and great variety of 
carved and gilt work, pictures, ſtatues, &c. 


* 


aftoniſhment. It ſtands on the ſite of Cali. 
gula's Circus, and was firſt dedicated by Con- 
ſtantine the Great to the twelve Apoſtles. 
But in 1550, it was entirely rebuilt : for pope 
Julius II. began it on Bramante Lazari's 
plan; his ſucceſſor, Paul III. continued it on 
that of Michael Angelo, and it. was finiſhed 
under the papacy of Julius V. ſo that it was 


St. Peter's chair coſt 107,551 Roman crowns, 


that on occaſion of the indulgencies granted 
by the popes for raiſing the neceſſary ſums for 
this purpoſe, the Reformation in Europe was 


this noble ſtructure Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
built the fine cathedral of St. Paul in 
London. It is 722 feet long, and 86 broad; 
the breadth. of the front is 400 feet, and the 
whole height from the floor to the top of the 
croſs that ftands over the ball, 432 feet. Be- 
fore this church is a ſpacious and magnificent 
piazza, in the middle of which is an obelif: 


tus V, by Domenico Foultana, It 1s eighty 
feet high, and ſtands on a pedeſtal of thirty 
more, and at-top is a braſs gilt croſs, St. Pe- 
ter's church col 40,000,000 crowns building, 
beſides the daily repairs and decorations made 
toit, The annual revenue belonging to it is 
.upwards of 20,000 l. The Pantheon, com- 


much of its priſtine magnificence, is till one 
of the moſt entire antique ſtructures in Italy. 


face of the pope, with a famous library of the 
choiceſt books and. MSS. and a charming 
garden, called, by way of eminence, Belvi- 
dere, having the fineſt collection of exotics in 
all Europe. Among the innumerable ſtatues 
in Rome, are thoſe of Paſquin and Marforio, 
to which all Iampoons are uſually affixed, the 
witty queſtions being put on the latter, and 
the anſwers to them on the former. The 


ſtiled the mother of all the churches in the 
world. It ſtands on mount Cœlius. Here 
the pope takes poſſeſſion of the papal dignity, 
and performs all epiſcopal functions. In its 
cloiſter is the porphyry chair for ſcrutiny. 
Rome in SS is magaificently built, and 
the ſtreets ſpacious and well paved; but, 
among theſe, ſome are mean anddirty. No 


water than Rome; for, beſides good ſprings, 
here are three grand aqueducts Alte con- 
vey water into the city. The government 
of Rome is divided into the ſpiritual and 


conclave regulates ons thing of moment; 
and with regard to inferior matters, he has 
his vicar, who is a cardinal; and under Him 1s 


that cannot be viewed but with a pleaſing 


* 8 vices 
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the work of ioo years. The ornaments of 


at 58. and 6d. value each. It is remarkable, 


begun by Lg. Much after the plan of 
of granate or black marble from Egypt, reared 


at an immenſe expence in the papacy of Six- 


monly called the Rotunda, though it hath loſt - 


Near St. Peter's is the Vatican or winter-pa- 


'Lateran church is the pope's cathedral, and 


part in the world is better provided with fine 


temporal. In the former the pope in his | 
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ant. The temporal rule of the city is com- 


teen quarters. The citizens here are more 
rope, and far from having that ſpirit of bi- 


Roman Catholic countries. Here is plenty 


pole on which a 
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a vice erent, generally a biſhop, as his aſſiſt- 


mitted to a governor, who is ſome cardinal or 
prelate, and he is obliged to give his holi- 
neſs an account every week of whatever paſ- 
ſes, Beſides his own guard, he has a bari- 

gello ot captain of the Sbirri, to keep all in 
erder and awe, Rome is divided into four- 


; 


complaiſant than in any other place in Eu- 
gotry and perſecution which prevails in other 


of all ſorts of proviſions, and a great variety 
of excellent wines; .but in Rome they are 


drank. very moderately, and generally mixed | 


with water, It ſtands near 17 miles from 
the Tuſcan ſea, and about 142 N. W. of 
Naples, 380 S. from Vienna, 560 S. E. from 
Paris, and 740 from Amſterdam, 810 from 
London, o W. of Conſtantinople, and 
900 E. of Madrid. Lat. 41 deg. 47 min. N. 
ſong. 3 deg. 5 min. E. 3 
RO MISEH, AS 1 Rome] popiſh. 
ROM, S. | ſee 
ſport or play. Rough or rude play. Sp 
Io ROMP, V. N. to play in a noiſy, 
rude, or wanton manner. 0 
RO'NDEAVU, S. [Fr.] an ancient kind 
of poetry conſiſting of thirteen verſes, divided 
into three oouplets; at the end of the ſecond 


and third, the beginning of the firſt is re- 
peated in an equivocal ſenſe. 1 


«> þ 


AMP |] a girl fond of | 


— 


Kos : 
To ROOST; V. N. [regen, Belg. ] to 
ſeep as a bird. To lodge. 
ROOT, S. Il. "7%, Swed. rod, Belg.] 
In Botany, that part of a plant which feſts 
in the ground; imbibes the juices of the 
earth, and tranſmits them to the plant for 
nutrition, Figuratively, the bottom or lower 
part. A plant whoſe roots are eaten. The 
original, firſt cauſe or anceſtor. An impreſ- 
ſion, or laſting effect and reſidence. In Ma- 


of a higher power. In Grammar, a primitive 
word, From whence - others are derived or 
, oben bot, 65 
To ROOT; V. N. to fix the rdot, or 
ſtrike far into the earth. To turn up the 
eartt, Actively, to fix deep and firm in 
the earth. To impreſs or fix deeply. To 
pull up by the roots; to turn up out of the 
ground; uſed with up. To deſtroy entirely, 
or extirpate; uſed with it. 5 
ROO TED, Adj. fixed firmly and, deeply 


in the earth, or any other place. 


ROO'TY,' Adj. full of ots. 
ROPE, S. Trab, Sax. rep, Belg:} i cord 

made of hemp. A row of things hanging 

down. A rope of onions.” e 

To ROPE, V. N. to draw out into 

threads, or viſcous filaments, e 


| ROY!PERY, S. [from rope] bp, with.” 
fs 


RO!PINESS, 'S, from rey] viſcoſity; 
glutinouſneſs. | 1458 OY 


RO PY, Adj. {from rope] viſcous; tena- 


*RONT, S. an animal ſtinted in the growth. cious; glutinous. 


RO'NDLES, S. from round] a round maſs. 
RO/NION, S. a fat bulky woman. 
ROOD, S. , [from red] a meaſure contain- 
ing the fourth part of an acre, A pole or a 
meaſure of fixteen feet and an half. The 
croſs, from rode, Sax, See Hor YR 00D. 
ROOF, S. [bref, Sax.] the corner or top 


bf a houſe, The vault or infide arch which 
covers a building: Figuratively, the palate 


or upper part of the mouth, 


RO'QUELAURE, s. [Fr:] a long cloak 
uſed by men. | 35 
RORA'TION, 8. [reris, Lat.] à falling 
of dew. © F | 

] RORID, S. Creridus, Lat.] dewy. 


RORYfFROUs, Adj. [ror and fers, Lat.] 


producing dex. 
RORITFLUENT, Adj. [70s and fun, La- 
tin] flowing with dew. ; 


writers of the age ſhe lived in, of infinite 


ROOK, 8. [hrdc, Sek.] a black bird] beauty, whom Henry II. fell in love with 


feeding on carrion, and reſembling a crow. 


A mean man at cheſs, from rocco, Ital. Fi- 


guratively, a cheat or ſharper. Ay 
" ROO'KERY, S. a nurſery for rocks. 
To ROOK, V. N. to rob, to cheat. 


and ſeduced, Among his many miſtreſſes, 
this lady having the chief aſcendant over him, 
became the principal object of the queen's 
jealouſy. Henry fancied he had ſecured her 


from all attempts, by keeping her in a bower 


ROOM, 8. [rum, Goth. rum, Sax. ] | built for that purpoſe at Woodſtock, But 
ſpace or extent of place. Space or place un- this bower could not ſecure the fair Roſa- 
decupied. Paſſage or ſpace for paſſing. Space] mond from the purſuits of the jealous queen, 


or opportunity free from obſtruction. An 
| paffing her end. For Henry III. who by his 
| father's indulgence had been crowned in his 


_ apartment in an houſe. | 
ROO'MAGE, S. fpace or place. 


who even here found the means of encom- 


ROO'MINESS, S. the quality of contain-| life-time, rebelled” in Normandy ; and the 


ing much extent or vacant ſpace: . , 
-  ROO'MY, Adj. wide; ſpacious. 


queen perſueding two more of her ſons to 


| Y, | join their brother, Henry II. was obliged to 
ROOST, 8. [brofh Sax. roeflin, Belg. ] a] croſs the ſeas to quell the rebellious princes. | 
bird fits to ſleep. The act of During this time the queen rcfided at the 


_ Aeep; applied primarily to fowls, and figurs-| royal palace at Oxford, and undertook to ſeg 


ih to men. 


1 | Roſas 


thematics, à quantity conſidered as the baſis + 


| ROSAMOND, daughter of Walter lord 
To ROOF, V. A. to encloſe or cover with | Clifford; a young lady, according to the 
a roof. To incloſe and entertain in a houſe. 


Roſamond, which the effected, not by mur- 
dering the guards of the bower, and being 
guided into it by a clue of thread, as has been 


. erroneouſly believed; but by a ſubterrancaus 


way, digged from Godſtow nunnery to Wood- 
. Rock bower, though five. miles diſtant from 
each other; and carried even under the Iſis, 
a navigable river. Then it was, that the en- 
raged queen found means to diſpatch out of. 
her way a, hated rival that had cauſed her 
much» uneaſineſs; but whether by giving her 


- Poiſon, our hiſtorians are entirely ſilent; a 
Rory built probably upon no better ſoundation | 


than an old ſong. The plot of Mr. Addiſon's 


opera, upon this ſubject, has been taken for 


poetical fiction. ot 5 
Me, ſpite of fame, her fate revers'd believe, 
Dierlook her crimes, and think ſhe ought 
to live, ; 5 
Ile does not kill Roflmond, but ſuppoſes 
ber to be carried away to the nunnery alive: 
for which he had much better authority, than 
© for her being poiſoned and dying upon the 
ſpot. Certain it is, however, ſhe did not live 
long, at leaſt in this bower, after the queen's, 
viſits; fer either dead or alive ſhe was brought | 
© by the ſame ſubterraneous paſſage, into the 


unnery; the entrance of which is {till to be 


Nos amengft its ruins, After all, unleſs the 
__ chronicle af John Brumpton, the monk, is 
ol leſs authority than that of the old ſong, 
© *Roſamond did not die in 1173, nor was ſhe 
poiſoned by queen Eleanor. This writer ſays, 
that after the king had impriſoned his queen, 
be publicly and for a long while kept Roſa-. 


r 
other Geoffrey, erchbiſhop of Verk. 
RO'/SARY, S. a bunch or ſtring of beads 
on which the Rotnaniſts count their prayers; 
RO'SCID, Adj. [reſcidus, Lat.] dewy; 
abounding with dew. HELP (+ © 
ROSE, S. [Fr. roſa, Lat.] a flower, whoſe 
petals are placed circularly and expand in a 
beautiful order; of which the ſpecies are 
many. To ſpeak under the roſe, is to diſcloſe a 
ſecret, or reveal anything which will not be 
diſcovered afterwards, _ 1 
ROSE, preter, of Riss x. 
ROSEATE, Adj. [ſrom roſe] Roſy; 
full of roſes. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as 
a roſe, _ a 4 
Fr. S. [rofſmarinus, Lat.] a 
plant. ? 5 
ROS E-NOBLE, S. an Engliſh gold coin, 
in value anciently ſixteen ſſillings. | 
DISA ALES „ S. water diſtilled from 
roſes. | h 
ROF'SET, S. [from roſe] a red colour for 
painters, i | 
' ROSICRU!CIANS, S. chymits who cal 
themſelves brothers of the Roſy Croſs. 
RO'SIN, S. ſee RxsIx, which is the moſt 
proper ſpelling. 
To RO'SIN, V. A. to rub with roſin. 
RO'SINY, Adj. reſembling roſin. 
RO'SSEL, S. light land. 
RO'STRATED, Adj. 
acorned with beaks of ſhips. | 
RO'STRUM, S. [Lat.] the beak of a bird 
or ſhip. A ſcaitold or pulpit, whence orators 
antiently harangued, A pipe which conveys 


mond. She was buried in the church be- 
_ longing! to Godſtow nunnery, and the ſame 
writer gives us the following epitaph, which 
was to Fe ſeen in his days; and is indeed at 

this time written upon the wall of the chapel | 
© choir, which is vet ſtanding, and her grave 
mark ed round with a narrow ridge of ſtones ; 

Hic jacet in tumbs, Roſa Mundi non Roſa 
M.-,ynda, | * 

Non redolet, ſed olet, quæ redolere ſolet. 
The reader ſhall have old Speed's rendering, 
for want of a better: oe” 
This tomb doth here incloſe, 
The world's moſt beautious roſe ; 
Roſe paſſing ſweet eber while, 
Now nought but odour vile. 

The monument has been repaired and 
beautified; nor is it many years ſince there 
were ſome remains of the Bower to be ſeen, 
near Blenheim caſtle, In one of the adja- 
cent mcads they ſtill ſhew us Roſamond's 
pond, where ſhe is ſuppoſed to have bathed 
hberſelf. But unleſs ſhe uſeds it as a cold 
bath, the ſtory is ſcarcely credible ; the wa- 
ter being extremely ſo, iſſuing directly from 
a rock, and falling into a ſquare baſon three 
or four feet deep. This lady had two ſons 
by the king; William, who married the 


liquor into the receiver in common alembics. 


A pair of crooked ſciſſars uſed in dilating 


wounds. . 


ROS, Adj. Treſert, Lat.] reſembling 2 


roſe in bloom, beauty, or fragrance. 

To ROT, V. N. Cretan, Sax. rotten, Belg. 
rathett, Hung. ] to putrefy, or loſe the cohe- 
ſon of its parts by fermentation, Actively, 
to corrupt or make putrid. 15 

ROT, S. a diſtemper among ſheep, by 
which their lungs are waſted. A putrid decay. 

. ROTA'”TION, S. [Fr. rotatio, Lat.] the 
act of whirling round; The ſtate of being 


{ whirled round. A turn or ſucceſſion. 


* ROTA'TOR, S. [Lat.] that which gives 
a Circular motion, e 
ROTE, S. [routine, Fr.] words uttered by 
mere memory without meaning. Memory of 
words without underſtanding their meaning. 
To ROTE, V. A. to fix in the memory, 
without informing the underſtanding. 
RO/TGUT, S. bad beer. | 
ROTHER-NAILS, S. [corrupted from 
rudder and nails] nails with very full heads, 
uſed in faſtening the irons of rudders. _ 
RO'T'TEN, Adj. corrupted or putrid. Fi- 
guratively, wanting firmneſs, ſolidity, or ho- 
ney, ; 


daughter and heire's of lord Saliſbury ; the 


[r9fratus, Lat.] 


 RO'TTENNESS, 58. [from reren] 75 


* 


a OMe of being rotten ; een putrefaction. | diſcharge of 3 'A walk performed | 
t.] d N a | ROTU Nb, 8. [rotende, Fr. rotundus, Lat.] by an officer in ſurveying any diſtrict; from 
18 Y3 round or circular, ronde, Fr. 
ver, Who. ROTU'NDIFOLIOUS, Adj. [retundus ROUND, Adv. every way; on all ſides, 
xpand i wk f and folium, Lat.] having round leaves. In a circle or revolution, from en 70nd, or a [a 
pecies 3 5 | ROTU'NDITY, S. [rotondite, Fr. rotun- rond, Fr. in a circular manner. Not in a di- 
diſcl 0. ditas, Lat.] the quality of being round. rect line, followed by about. 
ill not thy ROTU'NDO,S. [rotondo, Ital. J a building ROUND, Prep. on every fide of. Cen- 
ee of a round form, both on the ontſide mon in j larly about. All over. 
the inſide. To ROUND, V. A. to ſurround or encir-: 
R ofy ; To ROVE, V.N, [roffver, Dan.] to ram- cle. To make circular. To raiſe figures to | 
pur le ble, wander, or wall about without any par- fa relief. To move about any thing. To make F 
Pic, = ticular determination, Actively, to wander |ſmooth'; applied to periods. Neuterly, to 
Yar ] over. | grow to a circular form, | | 
oo ROVER, S. a wanderer. A fickle-or in- | ROU'NDABOUT.,. Adj. ample or exten- "2 
old coin conſtant perſon. A robber or pirate, five. Indirect, or boſe, A bad word. 
| , ROUGE, S. [Fr.] red paint. - ROU'NDEL, ROUNDELAV, S. Lan- 2 
led from ROUGH; Adj. [pronounced ruff, Brus, delet, Fr. ] a kind of poetry conſiſting of thir- 
a hruhge, Sax. 1 having inequalities on the ſur- | teen verſes, eight of which are of one kind of 
tour For face, oppoſed to ſmooth. Auſtere, applied to] rhime, and five of another; it is divided into 4 
| 2308 the caſte, Harſh, applied to ſound, Severe, three couplets, and has the beginning of the a 
vho cal or void of civility, applied to behaviour. Hard- rounde! repeated at the end of the ſecond and MN 
"i featured. Not finiſhed or poliſhed. Coarſe, | third couplets. 
he moſt , Tempeſtuous, applied to weather, _ ROU'NDER,S. circumference; incloſure, 
"To RO/UGHCAST,'V. A. to form in a ROUNDHEAD, S. a puritan, ſo named 
"7A careleſs or inelegant manner, with inequali- from their cuſtorn .of cropping their hair 
my ties on its ſurface, To form any thing in-its| round. 
. firſt rudiments. | - ROUNDHOUSE, S. [round and houſe] 
Lat 1 Rob GHCA Sr, 8. a rude model. A kind the conſtable's priſon, an which diſorderly 
y of plaiſter very uneven-32. its ee e perſons, found in the ftreet, are confined, 
a bird mixed with pebbles, &c, | ROU'NDISH,; Adj, ſomewhat round; ap- 
athens ROU'GH-DRAUGHT, S. a draught of proaching to roundneſs. 
nveys -2 thing performed without care or nicety. ROU'NDLY, Adv. [from round] in a 
FW To ROU'GHDRAW, V. A. [rough and | round form. -Openly ; plainly. Briſkly. 
Ren diaco] to trace coarlly. Completely; in earne 8 
8 To ROU'GHEN, V. A. to make rough. ROUNBN ESS, 8. [from round] circula- 
ing 5 To ROUGH-HEW, V. A. to forming |rity ; ſphericity. Smoothneſs. Honeſty ; 
: rude and careleſs manner. openneſs, 
Belg. ROU'GHLY, Adv, with uneven ſurface; To ROUSE, V. A. [ſee Rarss or Rise] 
es :harſhly ; rudel to-wake from reſt. To excite to action. To 
50 ROUGHNESS, 8. inequality er rugged- drive a beaſt from his laire. Neuterly, to 
* neſs of ſurface, Auſterity, or aſtringency of | awake from ſlumber. To eee 
Oe "taſte. Harſhneſs of ſound, Severity, or want} or action. 
cay. of civility and elegance of behaviour or treat-“ ROUSE, S. [raſab, Germ. ] a doſe of 1i- 
the ment. Vielence of operation, applied to me- quor tber too large. 
eing dicine. An unpoliſned or unfiniſhed ſtate ROU SER, S. one who rouſes. 
Want of elegance in dreſs or appearance. ROUT, S. [ rot, Belg. rote, Teut.] a ela- 
„ Tempeſtuouſneſs, applied to weather. Coarſe- morous or tunultuous crowd. Figuratively, a 
8 neſs of features. clamour or buſtle, Confuſion of an army de- 
by | ROUGHT. old pret. of reack. Reached. | feated ; from route, Fr, A road or way. 
af | Jo ROU'GHWORK, V. A. [rough and To ROUT, V. N. to aſſemble in tumul- 
4 Work] to work coarſely over without the leaſt} tuous and aasee crouds, Actively, to de- 
ry nicety. feat, or diſperſe by defeating. 
8 | ROUNCEVAL, S. fee Pra, ROW, S. [reih, Teut. bis, Brit. rab, ruy,' 
ROUND, Adj. rand, Fr. rondo, Ital.] Perſ.] .a "rank. or file; 3 4 der of things 
_ rund, Belg, ] cylindrical, circular, or ſpherical. | ranged in a line. 1 
Is, Smooth, applied to the ſound of periods. Not} To ROW, V. N. rewan, reaan, Sax, 1155 1 
| broken, "applied to numbers. Quick, applied Gr.] to make a veſſel move on the water oo, 4 
"+ to motion pr; WINES reſer ve; ; Followed oars. Actively, to drive by oars. 
< by with, ROWIZEL, S. [rouille, Fr.] the pointed part 
a ROUND, S. a ales; A umi or ftep| of a ſpur which turns on an axis. A ſeton 
e ef a Jadder. The time in which a thing or roll of hair, fil, &c. put into a wound to 
£ | paſſes through the hands of a company, and] promote a diſcharge. 
5 mes back to the firſt, A revolution, A 5 3A 2 To 
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To RO WEIL, V. N. to pierce or wound 
with A ſpur. ; 


RO!/WEN, S. a field kept up till after Mi- 
ehaelmas, that the corn left on the ground 
may ſprout into green, i 

RO WER, S. one that moves 2 boat by 
oars. 

þOYAL, Adj, [roial, Fr. | kingly; 
longing to, or becoming, a king. * 

tively, noble. 
e S. [Fr.] an adherent to a 

n 4H 6 
1 RO'YALIZE, V. A. [from 2 to 
make royal. 
 RO'YALLY, Adv. [from reyal] in 2 
kingly manner; regally 3 ; es becomes a king, 

ROY*ALTY,: S. ſroyalte, Fr.] the cha- 
racter, office, fate, of enfigns of a king, 

ToROYNE, V. A. [rogner, F r. to gnawʒ 
to bite, 

RO Y NISH, Adj. [rogneaux, Fr.] paltry, 
Curvy, mean. Obſolete. © 
To RUB, V. A. [rhubio, Brit, rub, Per, ] 
toclean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing ſome- 
thing upon it. To touch, ſo as to wear off 
ſome of the ſurface. To move one body upon 
another, Figuratively, to hinder by colliſion, 
To remove by friftion, Uſed with dtn, to 
clean or curry, Uſed with up, to excite or 
awaken, Neuterly, to fret or wear by friction. 
To poliſh. | 

RUB, S. an hindrance « or obſtruction. The 
act of rubbing. Inequality of ground, which 
hinders a bowl in its courſe. A difficulty, or 
cauſe of uneaſineſs. | 

RU'BBAGE, or RU'BBISH, S. [from 
rub, Rubbage is now obſolete] ruins or frag- 
ments made in building. A: confuſed maſs, 
Any thing vile or worthleſs, | 
RUBBER, S. one that paſſes one thing 
hard ver the ſurface of another. Any thing 
uſed to rub with, Two games out of three, 
A whetſtone. 

RU'BICAN, Adj. [F Fr.] bay, ſorrel, or 
black, with a light grey or white on the 
flanks, applied to the colour of a horſe, 
RU*BBLE-STONE, S. a ſtone fo called 
from its being rubbed or worn by the water. 

_ RU!/BICUND, Adj. [rubicuidus, Lat.] in- 
clining to rediieſs, 

RU”'BIED, Adj. [4 from raby] of the colour 
of a ruby. 


RUBI'FIC, Adj. [raber and fais, Lat.] h 


making red, 

To RUBLFY, V. A, to make red. - 

_ RU!BIOUS, Adj. [rubeus, Lat.] ruddy; 
red. Not uſed. 

RU'BRICATED A. {from mbrica,Lat. ] 
ſmeared with red, * 
 RVU'BR IC, S. [rubrique, Fr. rubrica, Lat. ] 
directions in the common prayer and law 
baoks, ſo termed, becauſe W e printed 


and written with med ink, 


« RU'BRIC, Ad}. red, 


h roughneſs of its ſeales. 


RUF 
RU'BIFORM, S. [ruber and forma, Lat. 1 
having the ſorm of red. 
RUBIGINOUS, Adj. [rubiginoſus, Lat.] 
ruſty ; foul, 


| RUBY, S. [ruber, Lat.] a precious tone 


of a red colour, next, in hardneſs, to the dia- 
mond. Rednels, Any thing red, A red 
imple. | 
RUB, Adj, of a red colour. 
RUCTA/TION, 8. Lucie, Lat. ] a belch- 
ing arifing from wind and indigeſtion. 
TY RUD, V. A. [rudu, Sax.} to make 


vel DER, S. [roed, Hung. roeder, Belg. 
1 IN, ] an inſtrument at the ſtern of a 
veſſel by which its courſe is governed. Figu- 
ratively, any thing that guides or governs. 
' RVU/DDINESS, S. the quality of 1 poo? 
ing to redneſs, 


|" RUDDLE, S. red earth. 


RU DDOCK, 5 S. [rubicula, Lat.] a kind 
of bird. 

RU/DDY, $; bud, Sax.) pale red z ap- 
proaching to 'red. Orange · coloured. 

RUDE, Adj. [rede, Sax. rudis, Lat.] rough 
or of uncivil, tumultuous behaviour, Boiſte- 
rous. ” Harſh, Untaught, Unpoliſhed. Rug- 
ged or ſhapeleſs. Artleſs. Performed merely 
with ſtrength. 

RU!DELY, Adv. in a coarſe, rough, or 
unſkilful manner. 

RU'DENESS, S. want of civility, elegance, 
or inſtruction. Violence. Stormineſe, or 
rigour. 

RUDENTURE, S. [Fr.] in architecture, 
the figure of a rope or ſtaff, wherewith the 
flutings of columns are uſually filled up. 

RU DERARV, Adj. [rudera, Lat.] be- 
longing to rubbimm. 

RUDERA“TION, S. in architecture, the 
laying of a pavement with pebbles or little 

ones, 

RU{DIMENT, S. [Fr. rudimentum, Lat.] 
the firſt principles of a ſcience, or education, 
The firſt, inaccurate and unpolithed draught 
or beginning of any thing. 


RUDIME'NTALz, Adj. rejating to ft | 


principles; initial. 

To RUE, V. A. [reowflan, Sax. roueven, 
Belg. rewen, Teut.] to grieve, regret, or la- 
ment, 

RUE, S. [Fr. rhewy, Brit. runs, Lat.] an 
erb. 

RU!EFUL, Adj. ſad or aobrafel. 
RUE'FULLY, Adv. mournfully; forrow- 
fully 

RUEFULNESS, 8. ſorrowfulneſs; mourn- 
fulneſs, 


RUE'LLE, S. [Fr.] 2 circle; an aſſembly 5 


at a private hovſe. 


RUFF, S. [ſce Revere} a linen orna- 


ment gathered and formerly 'worn round the. 
neck. A ſmall river fiſh, called from the 


Rur F JAN, 


Fat. 


„ Lat. 


the dia- 
A red 


rous. 5 
To RU/FFIAN, V. N. to rage or raiſe 


tumults. N ö 
To RUHFLE, v. A. Lruyſſelen, Belg, ] to 
contract into wrinkles, or make rough, To 


drawn. 


| Kſh or deſtroy, To deprive of happineſs or 


lich, or involve in poverty and miſery. 


with power and authority. To manage. To 
ſettle by rule. Neuterly, to exerciſe power or 
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RUL 
RU/FFLAN, S. [rufflano, Ital. ruffian, Fr.] 
2 — who murders for hire. A murderer, 
robber, or boiſterous and miſchievous fellow. 
 RU'FFIAN, Adj. brutal; ſavagely boiſte- 


diſcompoſe, applied to the temper. To ſur- 
prize. To throw together in diſorder. To 
contract in plaits. Neuterly, to grow rough or 
boiſterous. To flutter. 

RU'FFLE, S. plaited or gathered linen 
worn as an ornament on the wriſtband, Plait- 
ed filk or other ſtuff worn as an ornament at 
the bottom of the ſleeve of a woman's gown. 
A diſturbance or commotion, applied to the 


mind, $9 | . 
RU'FTERHOOD, S. in falconry, a hood | pl 


to be worn by a hawk when the is firſt 


RUG, S. [rugget, Swediſh] a coarſe nappy 
woollen cloth, A coarſe nappy coverlet uſed 
for mean beds. A rough woolly 0 F 

RU'GGED, S. [rugget, SwegF full of 
unevenneſs or inequalities on tifhmſurface. 
Without order. Savage or brutal, applied to 
temper. Stormy or boiſterous, applied to 
weather. Rough or harſh, applied to ſound. 


Surly, applied to the aſget,a Rough or 
Maggy. 8 N . 
* RVU'GGEDNESS, S. thy ty of being 


rough. | 
RU'GINE, S. [Fr.] a ſurgeon's raſp. 
RUGO'SE, Adj. [Lat.] full of wrinkles. 
RUN, S. [rvine, Fiv.ruina, Lat.] the fall 
or deſtruction of cities or houſes, The re- 
mains of a building that is demoliſhed. Loſs 
of happineſs or fortune. Miſchief or bane, 
Ie RUIN, V. A. [ruiner, Fr.] to demo- 


fortune. To impoveriſh. Neuterly, to fall 
down; to run to a ſtate of decay and deſtruc- 
tion. To he impoveriſhed, 

To RU/INATE, V. A. to deſtroy, demo- 


_ RUINA'TION, S. ſubverſion, or deſtruc- 

tion. Rvination of towns. Camb. 
RU'INQUS, Adj,-[ruineux, Fr. ruinoſus, 

Lat.] fallen into irreparable decay; pernicious 

or deſtructive. . | 

_ RU/INQGUSLY, Adv. in a ruinous man- 


R UN 


RU LER, S. a governor, or ons who has 


authority to command or forbid, An inſtra- 
ment uſed in drawing lines. 


RUM, S. a kind of ſpirits diſtilled from 
ſugar. | 


to make a hoarſe, low, and continued noiſe. 
RU'MBLER, S. the perſon or thing that 
rumbles. : | 
RU'MINANT, Adj. [Fr. ruminans, Lat. 
having the property of of toe — a 
ToRU'MINATE, V. N. fruminatus, Lat.] 
to chew the cud, To mule or think on for a 


time. Actively, to chew over again. To me- 


dfate on, over and over again. . 
RUMINA'TION, S. [ruminatio, Lat.] 
property or act of chewing the cud, Figura- 
tively, meditation on the ſame thing. 
To RU'MMAGE, V. A. to ſearch or 
plunder, Neuterly, to ſearch places. 
RU/MMER, S. [reemer, Belg.] a drinking 
glaſs having a foot and an orbicular cavity. 


RU"MOUR, S. [rumenr, Fr. rumor, Lat.! 


a flying report, Not well eſtabliſhed, A 
bruit, 


To RUMOUR, v. A. to ſpread 2a report. 
 RU"MOURER, S. reporter; — of 
news. | 


7 3 The buttocks, 
o RUMPLE, V. A. ſranpelen, Belg. 
to wrinkle or diſorder. . J 
RU'MPLE, S. [hrympelc, Sax | a pucker, 
or plait made by negligence and careleſſneſs. 
To RUN, V. N. [rinnan, Goth. runnung, 
Sax. rennen, Belg.] to move the legs as ſwift 
as poſſible, Followed by about, to ule the legs 
in moving; to move in a hurry. To paſs with 
a quick motion. To take a courſe ; applied 
to ſhips, To contend in a race, To run away, 
to make-an eſcape or leave unexpectedly. To 
ſtream or flow; applied to liquors. To be li- 
quid or melt. To paſs; to go away or vaniſh. 
To move in any direction. To be buſied 
upon; applied to the mind; and uſed with 
on, or upon. Uſed with over, to be exuberant. 
To diſcharge matter ; applied to wounds. Ta 
have a general tendency. Uſed with after, to 
ſearch, or go out of the way for. Followed 
by in with, to cloſe or comply, or agree. To 
run over, to be ſo much as to flow over; to be 
ſo full as to be overflown. Actively, to melt 
or caſt; applied to metals. Applied to for- 
tune; to hazard, riſk, or venture. To ran 


ner; miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. ] doxwn, te chaſe till weary ; figuratively, to 


RULE, S. [reule, Scot, from regula, Lat. 
government or ſupreme command. An inſtru- 
ment by which lines are drawn. A canon or 
precept by which the thoughts or actions are 
directed. Propriety or regularity of beha- 


To RULE, V. A. to govern or controul 


] | cruſh or overbear. Jo run through, to ſtab or 
pierce with a weapon, ſo that the point ap- 


pear on the contrary ſide; to paſs through. 

RUN, S. the act of running. Courſe, ma- 
tion, or direction. Flow or cadence, applied 
to verſe, Uncontrolled courſe or humour. 
Long reception; continued ſucceſs. At the 
ang run, ſignifies in the end, or at laſt. 


authority in governing. 
6 © k + 


To RU'MBLE, v. N. [rommelen, Belg. ] 


RUMP, S. Lump, Teut.] the end of 


RU'NAGATE, S. corrupted _— ? 
„ NO Fr. 
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RUS 


eountry and religion. 


RUS 


Tr.] an apoſtate, or one who deſerts from his |Perfia; on the E. by the ea of Japan, and on 


RU NAW AL, S. one who timorouſly flies | pire taken all together, that is, with the con- 


from danger. | 


RU'NDLE, S, a round or ſtep of a Jadder, a ſquare, whoſe fides are 2000 miles each. 


Something put round an axis. 


queſts lately made in Aſtia, may be likened to 


The ſeas of Ruflia are, the Baltick, the White 


RUNDLET, S., perhaps from runlet, or Sea, the Frozen Ocean, the Black Sea near 


roundlet | a mall barrel. 


the ſrontiers of Turky, and the Caſpian Sea. 


- RU'NNEL, S. [from run] a rivulet; a | There are alſo fiye large rivers, namely, «the 


mall brook, 


Nieper or Bcriſthenes, which runs between 


RU'NNER, S. one that runs. A racer, | Lithuania and Poland, the Wolga, which 
A meſlenger. One employed by a banker or | runs through the middle of the country, and 
newſmonger to collect money or news abroad. | falls into the Caſpian Sea; the Don, which 
A ſhooting ſprig. One of the tones of a mill. | alter ſeveral turnings runs inte Little Tar- 

RU'/NNET, S. [ gerunnen, Sax.] a liqucr | tary, and falis into the ſea of Aſoph; the 


made by ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in hot 


water, and uſed in curdling milk. Some- the White Sea, and the-Oby, which running 


times, but-improperly, ſpelt rennet. 

RU /NNION, S. a paltry ſeurvy wretch, 

RUPEE“, S. an Indian coin, value 28. 3d. 

RU PTION, S. ſruftio, Lat.] a breach. 

RU/P'TURE, S. [Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 
the act of breaking; the ſtate of a thing 
burſten, A breach of peace, or act of hoſti- 
lity. A preternatural eruption of the gut, 
To RU'PTURE,*V. A. [from the noyn] 
to break ; to burſt; to ſufter diſruption. 

RU RAL, Adj. [Fr. ruralis, Lat. from 
tut, ruris] country; belonging to, exiſting in, 
or reſembling, the country. ; 

- RURA'LITY, RU'RALNESS, S. [from 
rural] the quality of being rural. 
'  RVU'RICOLIST, 8. ſraricola, Lat.] an 
inhabitant of the country. | 

RU*RIGENOUS, Adj. [rura and gigno, 
Lat.] born in the country. Bs 

RUSE, S. [Fr.] cunning; artifice ; little 
ſtratagem. 

RUSH, S. [riſc, Sax. ] a plant growing in 
marſhy grounds. Any thing proverbially 
worthleſs, | 

To RUSH, V. A. [hruſan, Sax. ] to move 
violently and unexpectedly, | 

RUSH, S. a violent courſe or motion. 

RU'SHLIGHT, S. a candle made of a 
raſh ſtripped of its bark for a wick, and 
di pped in tallow. | ; 

RU*SHY, Adj. abounding with ruſhes ; 
made cf ruſhes. 

RUSK, S. [iſc, Sax. ] hard or rough bread 
made for ſtore. 


Dune, which running northward falls inte 


N. fails into the-Frozen Ocean. It may eaſily 
be conceived, that a country of ſuch vaſt ex- 
tent muſt lie in different climates, and that 
the ſoil muſt be very different. The moſt 
fertile part is near the frontiers of Poland; 
inſomuch that the inhabitants are able to 
ſupply their neighbours with corn: the N. 
part is not only more cold, but very marſhy, 
and over-ryn with foreſts, inhabited chiefly 
by wild-beaſts. Beſides domeſtic animals, 
there are wild beeves, rein-deer, martens, 
white and black foxes, weaſels, ermins, and 
ſables, whoſe-ſkins make the beit furs in the 
World.; as alſo-hyzenas, called by the Ruſſians 
Roſamacha, which ſignifies gluttons, for they 
are voracious animals; thole that hunt thefe 
creatures for their ſkins, uſe no fire- arms, for 


{and -the rivers, ſupply the inhabitants with 
arge quantities of fiſh, of which they dry 
part, and ſell to the Ruſſian monks, There 
are a vaſt number of ſturgeons, and in ſome 
places they have melons which weigh 30 
pounds weight; they had very few vines, 
before Peter the Great cauſed them to be 
planted in different places. In Ruſſia ther: 
are alſo large quantities of cotton and ſilk, 
with which they make all forts of ſtuffs; the 
other merchandizes are, ſkins, furs, Ruſſia- 
leather, tale, ta low, hemp, Ruſſia- cloth, 
honey, wax, and almoſt all the merchandizes. 
of China, India, Perſia, 'Turky, and ſome 
European countries, It is divided into Weſ- 
tern Ruflia, Eaſtern Ruſſia, Muſcovite Lap- 


RU*SMA, S. a brown and light iron ſub- land, and Muſcovite Tartary; which are 


Rance to take off hair. 


again ſubdivided into ſeveral provinces, which 


RU'SSET, Adi. [rorffer, Fr, ruſſus, Lat.] [are taken notice of in their proper places. 


of a reddiſh brown; uſed by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton for grey, Coarſe, ruſtic, or homeſpun, 

R WSSET, S. coarſe, or country dreſs. 
 RU'SSE'T,' or RUSSETING, S. a name 
given to ſeveral ſpecies of pears or apples, on 
account of their colour. . 

RUSSIA, the empne of, is a large coun- 


The inhabitants in general are robuſt, well 
ſhaped, and of pretty good complection; they 
are great eaters, and are very fond of brandy 
they uſe bathing, but ſmoke no tobacco, leſt 
the ſmoke ſhould diſhonour the images of the 
ſaints, which they have in great veneration ; 
however, they take a great deal of ſnuff made 


They were formerly the moſt ignorant, 
brutiſh people in the world, and many of them 


try, partly in -AfraYL,and partly in Europe, 
bounded on the N. Frozen Sea; on the 
S. by Great Tartary, We Caſpian Sea, and 

1 ; FE ; 
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the W. by Poland and Sweden. This em- 


fear of ſpoiling them. The ſeas, the II kes, 


of the tobacco brought from the Ukraine. 
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| are. now little better, Formerly the Rufhan. againſt any thing; like that of trees when 

d-on women were ſhut up, and their dreſs was very | blown by the wind, or that of a hedge when? 

em- ridiculous; likewiſe a man never ſaw his wife | pierced by a beaſt. | 

on- before the day of marriage : the women] RU'STY, Adj. covered with ruſt, Im- 

d to thought they were never beloved, unleſs their | paired by inaQtivity, . . 

ch. huſbands beat them very often; but now the} To RU T, V. N. [ruit, Fr. rutur, III.] to 

hite caſe is greatly altered, ſor they dreſs like the | have a deſire of coming together, applied to 

near German women, and imitate their manners. deer. | 

Sea. Their religion is that of the Greets, and] RU T, S. [Fr. ſee the verb] the copula- 

the they depended fermerly on the Greelc patri- | tion of deer. A hole worn by a wheel, from 

een arch, who reſided at Conſtantinople. The | route, Fr. 24 

ieh church is governed by a patriarch, and under | RUTLANDSHIRF, the leaſt of alf the 

and Aim there ate four metropolitans, and eight | counties in England. It is almoſt of a circu- 

lich archbiſhops. Every prieſt is called a Pope, | lar form, and ſeems to have been a part of 

Far- and of theſe there are 4000 in Moſcow only. | Northamptonſhire before the conqueſt, and 

the The czar is an abſolute and deſpotic prince, not ramed as a diſtinct county till long after 

nto and all his ſubjects are reckoned faves ;z but] the Norman invaſion. It has Lincolnſhire and | 
ing this is felt moſt by tradeſmen and peaſants. Ncr:hamptonfiire on the E. and S. Leiceſter- — 
ſily There are 32 great councils, called in their ſhire on the S. and W. Leicefterſhire and a 
ex- language Priceſdes, and each have their pro- Lincolnſhire on the N. It is about forty miles 

hat per department. The ordinary revenue of] in circumference, containing only two market- 

wt this vaſt empire is 20,000,000 of rubles, | towns, Okeham and Uppingham, and forty- 

d ; which is partly drawn from contributions, eight pariſhes, but more parks than any ſhire 1 
to partly from duties on merchandizes, and} in England for its magnitude. The air here ; 
N, vartly from farms. The orders of knighthood | is ſweet and ſalubrious, being quite clear from - 
hy, are, that of St. Andrew, St. Catharine, and fogs and miſts: there is in this whole coun- 

fly St. Alexander Newſki, which are all of late| try but one fream that deſerves the natae of 

1s, inſtitution, The puniſhment of their crimi- | 2 river, commonly called the Guaſh or Waſh, 

ns, nals is very barbarous, Nor have they always which interſects the ſhire from E. to W. quite 4 
8 the privilege of a fair tryal, for they extort through the middle of it, though ſeveral 

he confeſſions by racks and tortures. The loweſt | brooks run into it from moſt parts of the 

NS anifhment is the knout, in purſuance of | county, by which means the inhabitants are 

ey | which the criminal is whipt with inſtruments ſupplied with water as wholſome as the air, 

Sr that tear his fleſh, or beaten with cudgels till and with plenty of freſh fiſh ; all the S. and 

* he is not able to ſtand. by E. parts in particular having good ſupplies 
es, RUST, S. [ Sax. 1a, Belg. roſs, Dan. and from the tiver Welland, which ſeparates it 
th Teut.] the. red ſcales of iron owing to moi- from Northamptonſhire ar d L:icefterſhire. 


ry ture, The calx or flower of any metal. Loſs The ſoil is very fruitful in corn and paſture, 

re of power by inactivity. Matter bred by coz-| the latter feeding great numbers of cattle, 

oY ruption. f eſpecially ſheep, the wool from which is red- 
To RUST, v. N. to have its ſurface cor- der than in other countries, on account of the 


0 
4 | . Toded or tarniſhed, To degenerate or grow in-! redneſs peculiar to the ſoil. The vale of 
be active by idleneſs. Actively, to make ruſty. | Catmos, where Okeham ſtands, is not inferior 
r2  RV'STIC, Adj. |: uþicus, Lat.] rural; to the vales of White-horſe and Belvoir in 
8 Country. Rude or unpolite, Savage. Artleſs. point of fertility. It likewiſe produces abun- 
16 Simple; plain or unadarned. | 7 dance of wood for firing. This county is in- 
WW Ru- TIC, S. a clown, or unpoliſhed coun- | cluded within the dioceſe of Peterboroughy 
5 tryman, In architecture, a kind of building | and ſubje& to the archdeaconry of North- 
in imitation of nature, particularly, when the ampton. It gives title of duke to the Man- 
ſtones in the face of a building are hatchedor ners's family. Rutland ſends two knights 
picked with the point of a hammer- -| of the ſhire to partiament ; and in it are ſe- 
-  RU'STICAL, Adj. {ruftigue, Fr. rufticus, | veral fine ſeats, particularly that of the earl 
Lat.] rough; brutal; ſavage ; unpolite. of Gainſborough at Exton, and the earl of 
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To RU'STICATE, V. N. [rufticer, Lat. ] | Winchelſez's at Burley on the Hill, both near 
to reſide in the country. AQtively, to baniſh Okeham. The latter has noble ſtables, and 
into the country. 8 a walled park five or fix miles in circuit, with 
RUSTICITY, S. [rufticite, Fr. ruſticitas, woods, rich paſture, game, &c. the houſe it- 
Lat.] the qualities of one who lives in the | ſelf having been rebuilt, and elegantly fur- 
country. Broadneſs of pronunciation; rude- niſhed with curious paintings, a library, &c. 
neſs of manners. Rural appearance. | RUTH, S. [from rue] mercy ; pity; ten- | 
RUS TINEss, S. the quality or ſtate of derneſs; ſorrow. for the miſery of an- F 
being ruſty. ' | other. | 5 | 
To RU'STLE, V. N. [hriſtian, Sax. ] to[ RUTHFUL, Adj. [ruth and Full] rueful; 
make à noiſe like that of filk, when bruſning  woefal; ſorrowful. -,- . 
1 155 * RUTHFULEY, 
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with a ſhort vowel. before s, the s is doubled, 


aàrtem, i. e. accord 


à name given to God in the holy ſcriptures, 


of the angelic orders. 


— the ſeventh day of the week. -A day ap- 


Chriſtians on the firſt day of the week, in 
- commemoration. of Chriſt rifing from the 
dead on that day, | 


- reſembling the ſabbath ; enjoying or bringing 


 Lkin of a beaſt of this name, and is much 
_ eſteemed for its blacknefs, 5 


dy heralds and poets. 


* 
'RU'THFULLY, Adv. [from ruthful] woe- 
fully; ſadly. Sorrow fully. 
. RU'THLESS, Adj. cruel; pitileſs; bar- 
barous. 5 3 
RU T TIER, S. [routiere, Fr.] a direction 
of the road or courſe at ſea, 
RU TTISH, Adj. wantoa or lecherous. 
RYE, S. [ryge, Sax.] a coarſe kind of 
bread corn. A diſeaſe in hawks, _ 
RY!EGRASS, S. a ſtrong and coarſe kind 
of graſs, EM. h 


8 AB 


A conſonant, and the eighteenth lettef 
of the alphabet. It occurs ſo often in 
our language, that foreigners have re- 


marked it as a very great defect in its ſtruc- 
ture. In the beginning of words it has one 
 Invariable ſound, but in the middle is ſome- 
times pronounced like a z, and is likewiſe 


pronounced ſo when it is uſed inſtead of erb, 
at the end of a verb. As no noun ſingular 
ends with a ſingle s, whenever a word ends. 


Ae 
SA/BRE, S. [Fr. ſebel, Teut. ſabel, Dan.] 
a ſcymetar, or ſword with a convex edge. 
SA/BULOSITY, S. andineſs; gfittineſe. 
or gritty. as 3 
. SAcCA Dx, 8. (Fr.] a violent check 
given to a horſe, by tightening the teins very 
{ ſuddenly. | 
SACCHA'RINE, Adj. [Jaccharum, Lat.] 
poſſeſſing the taſte or any other qualities of 


CCC = 
SACERDO'TAL, Adj. [ ſacerdotalis, Lat.] 


| belonging to prieſthood, 


SA'CHEM, S. a name given to the chief, 


[or prince, among the Weſt- Indians. 


SA'CHEL, S. Ia diminutive of ſach, Brit.] 
a ſmall leathern bag, uſed by children to carry 


their books in. 


SAR, S. [ ſacc, Sat. ſacb, Brit. ſac, Fr. 
ſatcho, Ital. ſakkes, Gr.pw, Heb. ] a large bag. 
The meaſure of three buſhels ; a looſe robe 
worn by.a woman, A kind of ſweet wine, 
from, ſec, Fr. The a& of ſtorming, plunder- 
ing, or pillage of a town, Pillage or plunder, 
from ſacar, Span. : i 

To SACK, V. A. to put up in bags; To 


as in aſs, formerly written 2%; and even in 


| © thoſe words which are written with, diph- 
_ . thongs, and are naturally long, an 5. final-is. 
added for this reaſon, as in gooſe, hauſe, The 
form of this letter is the ſame in the Goth. 
Sax. and Roman alphabets, and by inſpecting | 
the Runic may eaſily be traced from the middle, and 4s ſo contrived-as to be ſhortened 
"Greek X, or the w inverted thus E. As or lengthened at will, and without reckoning 
an abreviature, it is ſometimes uſed for ſocius, 


a fellow, or ſocietas, a ſociety, as F. R. S. a 


fellow of the royal ſociety; and in medicinal | 


preſcriptions ſor ſecundum, as S. A. ſecundum 
ing to art, £5 
SABAOTH, S. [Heb. an hoſt or armies] 


implying his omnipotence, or ſole diſpoſal of 
the events of war, and abſelute government 


SABBA'TH,.S. [frem Da, Heb. reſt] 
inted for religious duties, and a total eeſſa- 


tion from work, in commemoration of God's 
reſting on the ſeventh day; but it is kept by 


SABBA!TICAL, Adj. [ ſabbaticus, Lat.] 
Antermiſſion of labour, 

SA'BBATISM, S. [from ſabbatum, Lat.] 
obſervance of the ſabbath ſyperſtitiouſly rigid. 

SA'BLE, S. [zibe/la, Lat.] fur. It is the 

SA'BLE, Adj. [Fr.] black. Uſed moſtly 


SA'BLIERE, S. [Fr.] is a piece of tim- 


plunder, pillage, lay waſte, or deſtroy. 
SA'CKBUT, S. [ ſachabuche, Span.] 2 
muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, reſem- 
bling a trumpet in its #ſe, but differing from 
it in ferm or ſize. It is compoſed of four 
pieces, and has frequently a wreath in the 


the circles, or being drawn out, is uſually 


* ight 6 feet long. 

ſacks are made; uſed formerly to be worn in 

times of public faſting and lamentation. 
SA'CKER, S. one that takes or pillages a 

town, a | 

| -SA*CKPOSSET, S. a poſſet made of 

milk, ſack, and ſome other ingredients, 

* :SA'CRAMENT, S. [| ſacrament, Fr. ſa- 


cramentum, Lat.] an oath or any othet cere- 


mony producing a ſtrong and laſting obliga- 
tion, An outward and viſible ſign of an in- 
ward and. ſpiritual grace, given unto us, or- 
dained by Chriſt himſelf, and received as 2 
pledge to aſſure us of the reception of ſuch 
grace. The euchariſt or holy communion. 
SAcRAMENTAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging 
to the ſacrament. 1 
SACRED, Adj. [ſarre, Fr. ſacer, Lat, ] ſet 
apart for holy uſes, Coiiſecrated ; holy. In- 
violable. | " 
SACREDNESS, S. holineſs; 


ouſly, 
ployed in facrifice, | 


 SACRIFICA*TOR, 8. [ ſacrificateur, Fr. 
from ſacrificor, Lat.] "acrificer 7 offerer .of 


ber as long, but-not as thick, as a beam, 


ſacrifice, 
To 


SA'CKCLOTH, S..coarſe cloth-of which 


SA'CREDLY, Adv. inviolably ; teligi- 
y hy 
SACRIFIC, Adj. [ ſacrificus, Lat.] em- 


el, Dan.] 
age. 

Iittineſe. 
* ſandy 


, Lat.] 
lities of 


2 Lat.] 


To SA cRIHICE, v. A. [ ſacrifice, Lat.]| SA'FFRON,. 8. [ ſaffran, ber 
ak” [ſec 0 Po, Ital.] a flower or Nl which is uſed in 
or give up for the ſake of ſomet} ing elſe. tincturing any thing yellow, &c. 


To kill. To devote with loſs. Neuterly, te 


ice; belonging to ſacrifices. 


worſhip, The crime of profaning any thing 


of lead.” Fairy Queen, The laſt ſenſe is 


back fora 


tram eſcaping. 


'SAF 
to offer, up any thing to heaven. 


make offerings to Go. | 
SACRIFICE, S. [Fr. ſacrificium, Lat.] 
the act of offering to heaven. Any thing of 
fered to heaven. Any thing deſtroyed or quit- 
ted for the ſake of ſomething elſe. Any 
thing deſtroyed, | 
SA'CRIFICER, S. one that ſacrifices, 
SACRIFICIAL, Adj. performing ſacri- 


SA'CRILEGE, S. { ſacrilegium, Lat.] the 


SAI 


, 


SA'FFRON, Adj, yellow, or of the colour 


of ſaffron, 


To SAG, v. N. to hang heavy. Adtively, 


to load, | 


SAGA'CIOUS, Adj. [ ſagax, Lat. ] quick 


of ſcent, or thought, 


SAGA/CIOUSLY, Adj. with quick ſcent. 


With acuteneſs of penetration. 


SAGA'CIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 


being ſagacious. 


SAG'AMORE, S. a king or ſupreme . 


crime of taking any thing dedicated to divine [ruler among the Indians. 5 


ſacred, | 52780 
SACRILE'GIOUS, Adj. [ ſacrilegus, Lat.] 
polluted with the crime of ſacrilege. 
_ SACRILE'GIOUSLY, Adv, profanely. 
SA'CRIST, or SA/CRISTAN, 8. L/ 
criſtain, Fr.] one that has the charge or care 
of the utenſils or moveables of a church. 
SA'CRISTY, 8. [ ſacriſtie, Er. ] an apart- 
ment where the conſecrated veſſels or move- 
ables of a church are kept. © | 
SAD, Adj. [romp Jad, Luf.] fullof ſorrow, 
Melancholy, Grave, Afflictive. Dark, ap- 
plied to colour from ſchatte, Teut. a ſhadow, 
Heavy, or weighty. © More ſad than lump 


| 


obſolete, _ Oh Oe Mt 
To SA'DDEN, V. A. to make forrowful, 
. melancholy, or gloomy, To darken, To 
wake chef, 3 | 
SA/DDLE, S. . ſadl, Sax. ſade!, Belg. Dapk 
and Boh. ] the ſeat which is put on a horſe's 
rſon to fit on. | 
' To SA'DDLE, V. A, to cover with, or 
put on a ſaddle, Figuratively, to load or 
burthen. 
SA/DDLE-BACK, Adj. hunch- backed; 
applied to men. Having the back low and 
the head and neck raiſed; applied to a horſe. 
SA DPDLER, S. one that makes ſaddles, 
SA DLV, Adv. miſerably; mournfully. 
SADNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon in aſ- 
fliction. Melancholy looks, Seriouſnęſs, or 
the appearance of gravity. 
SAFE, Adj. [ ſauf, Fr. ſalvus, Lat. ] free 
from danger or hurt. Secure. 
SAFE, S. a place to put victuals in free 
from any danger of mice, Sc. 
SA'FE=CONDUCFY, S. a guard through 
an enemy's country, A paſs. 
SA'FEGUARD, S. defence or ſecurity 
from danger. A convoy. A pals or warrant 
to pals. TED 
SAF ELV. Adv. with ſafety. NA | 
SA'FENESS, S. the quality of being free 
from danger. | | 
SA'FETY,' S. freedom from danger or 


hurt. Cuſtody, or the ftate of being ſecured 


SAGA'CITY, S. [jagacite, Fr. ſagacitas, 


Lat.] quicknefs of ſcent. Acuteneſs of dif- 
covery. The faculty by which we find out 
intermediate ideas to diſcover the connection 
between each link of the chain, whereby the 
2xtremes are held together, f 


SAGE, S. ange, Fr.] a plant. 


SAGE, Adj, [Fr. faggio, Ital] wiſe, grave 


or prudent, 


SAGE, S. a perſon of gravity and wiſdom, 
SA'GELY, Adv. gravely ; prudently. 

SA'GENESS, S. wiſdom ; gravity, _ 
SAGI'TTAL,' Adj. [ ſagitra, Lat.] be- 


longing to an arrow. In anatomy, applied to 
a ſuture of the head, reſembling an arrow. 


SAGUTTARY, S. [ ſagittarivs, Lat.] a 


centaur. The name of one of the ſigns of 
the Zodiack. -  * 3 


SA “G0, S, a kind of eatable rain. 
SANC, S. ¶ ſaica, Ital. ſaique, Fr. Tur- 


| kiſh veſſel uſed in carrying merchandize, . 


SAID, pret. and part. paſſ. of Sa r. ü 
SAII., S. [Ag, Sax. ſeybel, ſeyl, Belg.] a 


piece of canvas which catches the wind, and 


by that means moves a veſſel on the water. 


In poetry, a wing. A ſhip or venel. To ftrike 
ſail, is, to lower the ſail. Gs | 


To SAIL, V. N. to move by means of 
fails. To pa's by water. To ſwim. To paſs 
along ſmoothly. Actiyely, to paſs by means 
of ſails, To paſs through. Te. 

SA'ILER, or SA/ILOR, S. [ failer is moſt 
azreeable to analogy, but ſailor is moſt com- 


| monly uſed] a ſeaman. 


SAIL-YARD, S. the pole on which the 
ſail is extended. 

SA/INFOIN, S. graſs, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of holy graſs, meddick, fother, tre- 
foil, c. much efteemed for improving land. 

SAINT, S. [Fr. ſancfus, Lat.] a perſon 
eminent for piety ang virtue. . 

To SAINT, V. A. to number ar recken 
among the ſaints. To canonize. Neuterly, 
to aft with a ſhew of piety. 

SAI'NTED, Adj. holy; reckoned among 
the ſaints, 5 

SA'INTLY, Adv. like a ſaint; becoming 


a faint, ; . 
3 SA NTSHr, 


8 AL 
SANT SHIp, S. the character or quali- 
ties of a ſaint. 1 ö 
SAKE, S. [ ſac, Sax. ſacke, Belg.] final 
- cauſe, end, or purpoſe. Regard to any purpoſe 
or thing. nd: Ep 
ply, r S. a ſmall ſort of cannon. 
ALA'CIQUS, Adj. | ſalace, Fr. ſalacis 
e ot roy, n 
K e CIOVEL Ts Adj. lecherouſly ; luſt- 
ap. | 
SALA'CITY, S. [ ſalacitas, Lat.] luſt ; 
e ; 
"8 SA'LAD, S. [ ſalade, Fr. ſalaet, Teut.] 
x herbs which are eaten raw. 
SALAMA'NDER, S. [ ſalamandre, Fr, ſa- 
- ' famardra, Lat.] an animal ſuppoſed to live in 
the fire, and imagined to be very poiſonous. 
' Ambroſe Parey has a picture of the ſalaman- 
der, with a receipt for her bite; but there is 
no ſuch creature, the name being now given 
to a poor harmleſs inſect. N 
SA'LARY, S. 1 ſalaire, Fr.] ſtated hire. 
Annual or periodical payment. | 
SALE, S. [ ſaa!, Belg. ] the act of ſelling. 
Market, or vent. Price. A public and pro- 
claimed expoſition of goods by auction or at a 
market, . 
SA'LEABLE, Adj. poflible to be ſold. 
SA'LEABLENESS, S. fitneſs for ſale. 
SA'LEBRITY, S. [ ſalebritas, Lat.] un- 
evenneſs; roughneſs, - 
-*  SAILEBROUS, Adj. rugged; uneven. , 
SA'LESMAN, S. one who ſells cloaths 
ready made. One who ſells cattle for others, 
SALEWORK, S. work done in a carejeſs 
manner, and fit only to be expoſed in ſhops. 
SA'LIANT, Adj. [Fr.] in heraldry, in a 
* leaping poſture, In fortification, projecting 
beyond the other works. "9 
„ *SALIENT, Adj. [ ſaliens, Lat.] leaping ; 
beating; ſpringing with a ſwift motion. 
 _ SALINE, or SALV'NOUS, Adj. [ ſalinus, 
Lat.] ſaltiſn; conſiſting of ſalt. 
SAL/IQUE Law, a law made in France, 
- "according to ſome, by king Pharamond; or, 
according to others, by Philip the Long,which 
rendered women incapable of ſucceeding to 
the throne. | Y 
SALUSBURY, S. or New Sarum, in 
contradiſtinction to Old Sarum, the ca- 
pital of Wiltſhire, and the ſee of a biſhop ; 
It is a large, well-built, and pleaſant city, at 
of near which four rivers unite their ſtreams z 
and three of them, namely, the Nadder, Willy, 
and Avon, run through the ſtreets by canals, 
It owes its riſe to the church, the foundation 
of which was laid anno 1219, under biſhop 
Poor, by Randulph, the pope's legate, and 
finiſhed in 1258. According to an account 
delivered in to king Henry III. who, with 
his nobility, &c. was preſent at its conſecra- 
3 tion, September 30, it coſt 40,000 marks, 
near 27,0001, ferling of the preſent money. 


This, of a Gothic ſtructure, is the moſt clo- 


n 


gant and regular in the whole kingdom. It 


is built in the form of a lantern, with the 
ſpire in the middle, and nothing but buttreſſes 
and glaſs on the outfide, with not a bit of 
wall. The croſs aile is very beautiful and 
lightſome. The doors and chapels are ſaid 
to equal the months of the year ; the win- 
dows, the days ; and the pillars and pilafters, 
the hours. The latter are of fuſile marble, 
The outſide is truly magnificent; but the in- 
ſide is not anſwerable, the painting being but 
indifferent; though the carving, what little 
there is of it, is good. The length of the 
whole fabric from E, to W. including the 
buttreſſes, &c. is 478 feet, height of the vault- 


ing $0 feet, breadth of the W. front 889; the 


ſpire, which is of free ſtone, 410, being twice 
as high from the ground as the Monument of 
London. The cloyſter is of curious work man- 
ſhip ; ſome of the windows are of fine painted 
glaſs ; and eight bells hang in a high-built 
ſteeple on the N, fide of the church-yard. 
The chapter-houſe, which is an o@2gon, is 
50 feet in diameter, and 150 in circuit, the 
roof bearing all upon one ſmall pillar in the 
center, The poſt of chancellor of the moſt 


on Dr. Richard Beauchamp, till cardinal 
Campegio, by oppoſing King Henry VIII's 
divorce, loſt it and his biſhopric : ſo that the 
chancellorſhip continuiog 130 years after- 
wards in lay hands, it was reſtored to Dr. Seth 
Ward, in the reign of king Charles IT. and 
to his ſucceſſors. Riſhop Jewel built a library 
for this cathedral, and Dr. Gheaſt furniſhed it 
with books. John Coldwell, M. D. dean of 
Rocheſter, was the firſt married biſhop of 
this ſee, The above-mentioned Dr. Ward 
contributed very largely towards making the 
Avon navigable from Saliſbury to Chriſt- 
church in Hampfhire ; and a quay was built 
at Harnham- bridge, to which barges come up 
with eaſe : he alfo built an hoſpital for poor 
widows of clergymen, among which lived 
lately Dr, Sacheverel's mother. Beſides the 
cathedral, here are three other churches, 
with genteel houſes, and boarding-ſchools for 
young gentlemen and ladies, more of the lat- 


ter being educated in this city than in any 


other in England. The market-place, in 
which ſtands a fine town-houſe, is a ſpacious 
{quare, and well ſupplied with all neceſſaries. 
Befides the manufacture of flannels, druggets, 
and the cloths called Saliſbury whites, for the 
Turky trade, here is a confiderable manufac- 
ture of bone-lace; ſo that it is looked upon 
to be as flouriſhing a city as any in the king- 
dom, that depends entirely on a home trade. 
It is governed by a mayor, &c. and it ſends 
two members to parliament. The number 
of its inhabitants 1s reckoned at 10,000. The 
clofe, adjacent to the cathedral, in which live 


| the canons, &c, is large, and well-built, 
| Among 


noble order of the garter, which is annexcd 
to the biſhop of this ſee, was firſt conferred 
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to a ſkeleton, at laſt fell a victim to his pre- 


range or excurſion. A flight, applied to wit. 


. mon gout, Fr, according to my taſte; or c 


6 
Among the monuments in the cathedral, is a 
figure of one Bennet, who endeavouring to 
faſt forty days and forty nights, being reduced 


ſumptuous folly : as alſo of lord Stourton, 
who, for killing a gentleman and his ſon at 
his own table, in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, died at the yallows like a common 
malefactor; and the ſilken halter in which 
he was hanged, was placed over his grave, 
Inſtead of which here is'a wire, ſtill to be 
ſeen, This city has given the title of earl to 

ſeveral families, but lately to a branch of the | 


Cecils, Here are three charity-ſchools ; its | 


weekly markets are on Tueſday and Satur- 


day; its annual fairs are Tueſday after Janu-| 


ary 6, for cattle and woollen cloth, Monday 
before March 25, for broad and narrow 
woollen cloth, Whitſun- Monday and Tueſ- 


day for pedlary and horfes, and Tueſday after 


October 10, for hops, onions, and cheeſe. 


It ſtands about 15 miles from Andover, 35 


S. E. of Briſtol, and 83 W. of London. 


SALIVA, S. [Lat.] the fluid by which | 


the mouth and tongue are moiſtened, Spittle. 
Any thing ſpit. 5 


| SALYVAL, or SA'LIVARY, Adj. re- 


lating to or conſiſting of ſpittle. | 
To SA'LIVATE, V. A. to evacuate the 
ſpittle. To bring on a ſpitting by art. 
SALIVA/TION, S. a ſecretion of ſpittle. 
The ſtate of a perſon who is under cure for 
any venereal complaint, by ſecreting ſpittle, 


- SALPVOUS, Adj. [ ſaliva, Lat.] having| 


the nature of ſpittle. ba 
SA'LLET, or SA/LLETTING, S. cor- 
rupted from ſallad, a . 
SA/LLOW, S. [ ſalix, Lat.] a tree of the 
willow kind. - : 
- SA'LLOW, Adj. [ ſab, Teut. black, ſa/, 
Fr.] fickly. Of a greeniſh yellow. | 
SA'LLOWNESS, S. yellowneſs; fickly 


paleneſs. 


SA'LLY, S. [ ſallie, Fr.] an unexpected 


iſſue or irruption from a place befieged. A 


An eſcape, frolic, or extravagant flight. 


To SA!LLY, V. N. to burſt out ſuddenly] SALVE,S.[ ſalons, Lat. ſeaſſ, Sax. I plaiſter, 


from a place beſieged. 
SA'LLY-PORT, S. a gate from which 
ſallies are made. 2 ” 


SALMAGUYNDI, S. [corrupted from ſelon 


a mon gout] a mixture of chopped meat, 
pickled herring, &c, _ ö | 
SALMON, S. [ ſalmo, Lat. ſaumon, Fr.] 
a large river fiſh. 5 . 
SALMON-TROUT, S. à trout ſome» 
what reſembling a ſalmon. 
SALSAMENTA'RIOUS, Adj. [ ſalſa- 
mentarius, Lat.] belonging to ſalt things. 


SALSOA CID, Adj. [/alſus and acidus, | | 


155 having a taſte compounied of ſaltneſs 


841 
SALSU'GINOUS, Adj. [Jalſuge,. Lat.] 


faltiſh ; ſomewhat ſalt. _ > 
SALT, S. [Goth ſealt, Sax. ſel, Fr.] a 


body of a pungent taſte, diflolvable in water 
and incombuſtible; which gives conſiſtened 


to all bodies, preſerves them from corruption, 
and occaſions all the varieties of taſte. A 
taſte or ſmack. Figuratively, wit. 
SALT, Adj. having the tafte of ſalt. Im- 
pregnated or feafined with ſalt. Lecherous, 
from ſalax, | N 5 "= 
To SALT, V. A. to rub with ſalt. To 
ſeaſon with ſalt,  _ | . 


whence ſalt is dug. 5 
SA'LTANT, Adj. [ſallans, Lat.] jump- 
ing; dancing. 18 Wnt 


of dancing or jumping. Beat; palpitation. 
SA'LTCAT, S. a lump of ſalt, made in 
the ſalterns, and given to pigeons, 3 
SALT ER, S. one who tells or makes ſalt. 
SA/LTERN, S. a place where ſalt is made. 
SALT ER, S. [pronounced alter, from 
ſaultiere, Fr.] in heraldry, any thing borne ia, 
the form of a cro!s, © 25 f 
SALTI'NBANCO, S. a quack or moun- 
tebank. ä 1 
SALTNESS, S. having the taſte of ſalt. 
 SA'LT-PETRE, S. [from ſal-petre, Lat.] 
nitre. : 
, SALVABI'LITY, S. poſſibility of being 
aved. : | 3 
SA LVABLE, Adj. Fate, Lat.] poſſible 
to be received to everlaſting life. Fig: 
SA'LV AGE, S. [from ſalvo, Lat.] money 
paid by the owners for retaking a veſſel from 
an enemy. | 
| SALVATION, S. | ſatvatus, Lat.] pre- 
ſervation from eternal miſery. A ſtate of 
happineſs. | 
N SA'LVATORY, S. [ ſalvatotre, Fr.] a 
place where any thing is preſerved. | 
SALU'BRIOUS, Adj. [ ſalubris, Lat. J 
wholeſome ; promoting or confirming health. 
SALU'BRITY, S. the quality of promot- 
ing health. F 


or any glutinous matter applied to wounds, 
Figuratively, help or remedy. | 

To SALVE, V. A. to cure with medicines. 
To help. To remedy. To help ſomething by 
an excuſe or reſervation. - NS: 


other things are preſented to gueſts. 


cuſe or apology. 


wholeſomeneſs, or the quality of promoting 
health. ow 2 


and ſourneſs. + 


SA'LT-PAN, or SA'LT-PIT, a pit from | 


SALT ATION, 8. [ {alatio, Lat.] the ac 


* 
i 
+ i 
2 
v1 
* 
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SALVER, S. a veſſel on which glafſey or 


SA LVO, 8. [from ſalvo jure, Lat. a ſorm 
uſed in granting any thing] an e ception, ex- 


SA'LUTARINESS, S. [from ſabỹ2U] 


SA\LUTARY, Adj. [ ſalataire, Fr. ſalr- 


taris, Lat.] wholeſome. Promoting or con- 
955 nz to health. | | 
| 5 Ws". e 


| San” 


\ SALUTATION, . [Fr, lie Lat] 
the act or ſtile of greeting. 


To SALUTE, V. A. to pay 2 perſon a 


compliment or with them well at meeting, | 


To pleaſe or gratiſy. To kiſs. 

SALUTE, S. ſaluta:ion; greeting. A kifs. 

- SALU'TER, S. he who ſalutes. 

SALUTI'FEROUS, Adj. [ ſatuti ifer, Lat.] 
healthful. | 

SAME, Adj. [ ſamo, Goth. ſam, 822 J not 
another, Kentieal. Of the like ſort, kind 
or degree. Mentioned before. 

SA MENEss, 8. Identity. The tate. of 
being not another, or not different. 

' SA'MLET, S. [a diminutive of ſalmon, | 
whence ſalmmnet, or ſalmonlet, and leni a 
mall ſalmon. 

SA'MPHERE, S.[ ſaint Pierre, Fr lachen 

ing on rocks and uſvally pickled, 

SA'MPLE, S. [from example} a ſpecimen; 
a part ſhewed that Judgment may be made of 
the whole. 

SAMPLER, S. fexemplar, Lat.] a pattern 
of work. A piece of work wrought by girls 40 | 
teach them marking, &c. 1 il 
SA'NABLE, Adi. curable. 

SANA'”TION, S. the act of curing. 

SA NATIVE, Adj. - [from ſano, 12.00 
having the power to heal or cure. | 

SANCTIFICAITION, S. [Fr. frem ſane-| 


tißen, Lat.] the ſtate of deing freed, or the act Katia, 


of freeing, from the puniſhment of fin. The 
act of making holy, * 

SA'NCTIFIER, S. one that ſanctifies or 
con ſeerates. 

To SANCTIFV, V. A. to To fam the 
pollution and power of ſin. To free FROM 
_ Evilt, To make holy. To ſereen from vi 
lence, 

SANCTIMO'NIOUS, Adj, | ſanfimeania, 
Lat.] having the appearance of a ſaint for 

icty. 

SANCTIMONY, 8. J ſand monia, Lat. 
devoutneſs; appearance of holineſs, 

SA NCT ION, S. [Fr. fan&#is, Lat. ] the act 
which confirms a thing and males it oblige. 
R atification, 7 N 

SANCTITUDF, 8. helifieſs: | 

SA'NOTITY, S. [ far&itas, Lat ] a fiate 
of holineſs, The quality of being holy or 


good, 
SA 'NCTUARY, 8. 


holy place. A place of xe uge, ſhelter or pro- 


tection. 

SAND, S. I Dan. and Belg. EO III.] a 
very ſmall gritty earth. Particles of [fone | 
not joined, or after being joined, broken to 
powder, A barren country covered with 
7 ſands. 

SANDAL, 8. [ fandale Fr. ſandalium, | 
Lat.] a looſe ee. 

SA'NDARACH, S. [ ſandaraque, Fr, ſan- 

daraca, Lat.] à very beautiful native foſſil, 


SAP 


hard reſin of a whitiſh colour of which pounes 
is made. The matter found in a bee-kive, 
commonly named bees-bread. 

SA'ND-BLIND, Adj. aiflifted with a de- 
fect in the fight, in which ſmall particles 
ſcem continually flying, before the eyes. 


kinds, yellow, red, 
SA DEV ER, 8. eee, Fr.] the re; 
cremeat or ſcum produced i in, making glaſs.. 
SA*NDISH, Adj. approaching to the na- 
ture of ſand. Loofe. 
| SA'ND-STONE, S. a ſtone that crumbles 
into ſand. 
75 3 Adj. abounding i ing or ws 
0 3 an * ; : 
- SAND/LING, S. a ſea-fiſh. 
SAN DX, S. ceruſe burnt till it 9 
red arſenic in colour; 3 ora red earth, praba · 
bly the red orpiment. 


SANE'NESS, 8. ſoundneſs. 


SAN GUIF ICA*TION, 8. 15 the 
lution of blood. 4 — 
To SA'NGUIFY, v. N. Lari, and 
Lat. I to produce blood. 
SA'NGUINARY, Adj. { ſanguinaire, Fr. 
ſangymaris, Lat.] bloody; cruel; murderqus. 
Sa NGUINE, Adj. ngwin, Fr. ſanguã- 
neus, Lat.] ted or ke blood, app lied to colour. 
Abounding with blood. Cheerful, applied to 
demper. Warm, ardent, or confident, ; 

SANGUINENESS, or SAN GUINITY, 
8. ardour ; heat of expeRation 3 confidence. 

SANHE'DR IM, S. [ ſynedrium, Lat.] the 
ſupreme council or court of judicature among 
the Jews, conſiſting of ſeventy elders, over 
whom, the high prieſt preſided. 

_  SA'NIES,S.[ Lat. Jcorrupt matter, or blood 
iſſuing from a wound or ulcer. . 

SA'NIOUS, Adi. ies, Lat.] running 
with a thin and undig matter. 
SA'NITY,' 8. a, La. health 3 
ſoundneſs in mind. 
oper" gr" preter. of Sixk. 

SAP, S. [ ſp, Sax, ſa Ag! the j juice 


ſanSugire, Fr.] al which aſcends i in and nouriſhes plants. 


To SAP, V. A. apper, Fr. zappares. 
Ital.] to undermine; [ demoliſh or pers 
by digging under. Neuterly, to proceed * 
digging under. 

SAPPHIRE, S. [ ſappbirus, Lat. 5 bre 
cious ſtone af a beautiful ſky cobur. 
SA'FID, Adj. [fepides, tat.] tafteſul, | 
SAPUDITY, SAPYDNESS, * ta 
nels, 

SA/PIENCE, S* 7 r. fapient 'a, Lat. Y: the- 
habit or diſpoſition of mind which importeth 
the love of wiſdom. Wiſdom. 


zajudiciouſſy confounded with arſenic, A dry 1 


SA/NDERS, S. [ ſantalum, Lat. J a curious | 
ſort of Indian moo. 5 which there are three 


| SANE, Aj. [ /anzs, Lat.] whole ; 5 healthy3 | 
ſound, 


_ SAN'GIACK, S. a Turkith governor of ef | 
Fr province, 
4 ANG, preter. of "ITY | 


SA/PIENT, 


os Eo 


OT ge? 


{from ſapo, Lat. ſope] having the qualitics of 


cteſcence, growing in any part o 


| frames which go in grooves, and are tet up 


SY I” 

 SA'PIENT, Adj. wiſe or ſage. ol 
SA'PLESS, Adj. [ ſaploos, Belg. ] deſtitute. 

of ſap, or vital juice. Dry; buſky. 


* SA'PLING, S. a young tree or plot. _ 
SAPONA/CEQUS,orSA'PONARY, Adj. 


lope. Sopy. 
_ SA'POR,'S. ¶ Lat.] taſte; power of affect. 
ing or ſtimulating the palate. | 
SAPORVEFICK, Adj. [ ſaporifque, Fr. ſa- 
F and facio, Lat. ] producing taſte, =, 
SA'PPINESS,, S. [from ſapy] the quality 


of abounding in ſap or juice. F iguratively, | 


defect of underſtanding. 


SAU 

and accented by him on the ſecond fylable, 
from ſatellite, Fr. of ſatelles, Lat.] in aftro« 
nomy, a ſecondary planet, which moves round 
ſome primary planet as its center, | 
To SA'TIATE, V. A. [ fatiatus, Lat.] 
to ſatis iy, fill, or glut. To gratify any defire, 
To impregnate with as much as it can ae« 
Celve. e | 
SA'TIATE, Adj. glutted; full to ſatiety. 
SATTETV, S. Fee Lat.] more than 
enough; ſtate of being palle. 

SATIN, S. [Fr. rap di ſatin, Ital. 
Belg.] a ſoft, clole, piled, and ſhining lk. 

SATIRE, S. [Fr. ſatira, Lat.] a Poem in 


SA'PPY, Adj. abounding in ſap. Young, which wickedneſs and folly are cenſured. 


Weak or infirm. _ _ COIs 

 SA'RABAND,S. [ ſdrabande, Span. ] a mu- 
ſics] compoſition, generally played very grave 
and ſerious; alſo a Spaniſh dance. 

SARC ASM, S. dee, Fr. ſarcaſmuz, 
Lat.] a keen reproac. 

SARCA'STICAL, or SARCA'STICK, 
Adj. ſatyrical; taunting; ſevere. _ 

SA'RCENET, 8. 9 ſericum ſarace- 
niun, | a fine thin-· woven fitk. 

To SA'RCLE, V. A. [ ſarcler, Fr. ſarculo, 
Lat.] to weed corn. 87. 
SAR COL E, S. Ida and i a 
fleſhy excreſcence of the teſticles. | 

SARCO MA, S. Larne a fleſhy ex- 

the body. 

SARCO/PHAGUS, Adj. [aapt and qa] 
feeding on fleſh, 12 

SARCOTICES, S. from od] medicines 
which fill up ulcers with new ſleſn. 
- SARDO'NYX, S8. a ſpecies of onyx, 


diſh colour. 


SARK, S. [ſcyrh, Sax. J a ſhark, In Scot- 


land a ſhirt, _ : 
SARS E, S. { ſas, Fr.] a ſieve made of fine 
lawn. | | 5 
To SARS E, V. A. Lr, Fr.] to ſift 
through a lawn ſieve. | | 
SASH, S. a belt, or filken band of net- 
work, worn by officers, by way of diſtinction. 
A window, with large panes made with 


and down by pullies. #2 | 
SA'SSAFRAS, S. a tree; one of the ſpe- 
cies of the Cornelian cherry. | 
SATT, the preter, of S1T, 


SATAN, S. the prince of hell; any : 


wicked ſpirit. | | : 
" SATA'NICAL, or SATA'NICK, Adj. 
from Satan] deviliſh ; infernal. : 


© SA'TCHEL, S. | feckel, Teut. facculas, | 
Lat. fee SAcuzL] a little leathern bag, uſed 
dy children to Earry books in. | 


"To SATE, V. A. [ ſatis, Lat. fed, Iſl. ] 
to feed too much or beyond the deſires of na- 
tare,” I 

_SA'TELLITE, S. [in the plural number 


. 


SATFRIC, or SATI"RICAL, Adj. | ſat 
rigue, Fr. ſatiricus, Lat.] belonging to ſati 
Cenſoriouſneſs. Severe in reproach. 
SMTIRIST, S. one who writes ſatires. 
To SA TIRIZ E, V. A. { fatirizer, Fr. J ww 
cenſure far faults. 

SATISF ACTION, S. [ ſatisfacsis, Lat.] 
the act of giving complete or per. ect pleaſure. 
The ſtate of being pleaſed. Freedom from 
, uncertainty or ſuſpence. Gratification, Ate 
tonement; recompence ot revenge fer a crime 
or injury. | 
SATISF A'CFORY, Adj. | fatisfa#vire, 
Fe] atoning ; giving ſatisfattion. . , - -: 

o SATVFSE , V. A. | atis and Fo, Let.] 
to pleaſe to ſuch a degree that nothing more. 
is deſired. To feed is the full. To recom- 
penſe. To convince. To give atonement ar 


SA'TRAPA, S. the chief governar of a 
province in Perſia. 


to impregnate till no more can be imbibed. 
SATU*RITY, S. [ſaturites, Lat.] ſulneſa. 
SA'TURDAY;, S. | ſetterddeg ſæternſdeg, 


a day] the laſt day of the week. | 
SATURNIAN, Adj. golden; happy... . 
| SA'TURNINE, Adj. ram, Lat. 
gloomy, grave or melzncholy:, © = 
SA'TYR, I [ fatyrus, Lat.] 2 ſylvan god, 
hy * to be rude and lecherous. 
SAVAGE, Adj. | ſauvage, Fr. luegge, 
Ital.] wild or ted og . — 
cruel. Untaught, or batbarous. | 
_SA'VAGE, S. a perſon who i neither 
taught nor ci vilized. pF 
To SA'VAGE, V. A, to make wild or 
ſavage. ** Savazed by woe,!* Temp. 
SAVA*'NNA,S. [Span.] an open mende 
without wood. | K 
any liquid or other thing made to be eaten 
wich food. Te ſerve the ſame ſauce, is, to re- 


turn one injury by another. 


2 


{ſomething to give it a higher reliſh, To gra- 


it is uſed by Pope as a Word of four ſyllables, 
| We | 


* 
RT 
r 


W 


| good cr bad. 


revenge for an injury. Neuterly, to pa. 


whereon the white lies like a plate of 'ared-þ To SA'TURATE, V. A. Laurens, Lat.] 2 ; 


Sax. from ſeater, a Saxon idol, and deg, San. 


SAUCES. [me als een n 


To SAUCE, V. A. th accompany faodrich 5 
tify the palate, To intermix with ſomething 
SA'VCEBOX;, 


% 5 


EBAY - 
Sa -⁰cEBOX, S. an impertinent, impu- 
gent fellow. | TICS: 2 
SAU'CEPAN, S. ſmall ſkillet uſed gene- 
rally in making ſauces. 
SAU'CER, S. a ſmall platter on which a 
tea-cup ſtands. ' 3 
SA/UCILY, Adv. impudently ; in a ſaucy 
manner. 15 5 

SAU'CISSON, [Fr.] in fortification, fag- 
gots made of large boughs of trees bound to- 
gether. a 

SAU'CY, Adj. [perhaps beſt derived from 
faiſus, Lat.] pert; contemptuous of ſuperiors, 
Impertinent. 8 . 

To SAVE, V. A. | ſauver, ſaulver, Fr, 
ſalvo, Lat.] to preſerve or reſcue from danger, 
deſtruction, or eternal miſery. To reſerve or 
tay by money. To prevent from ſpending, 
Jo ſpare or excuſe. To {ave one's tide, is to 
embark juſt time enough to accompliſh a 
voyage before the tide turns; and figuratively, 
ta take, embrace, or not lofe an opportunity. 

SAVE, Adj. [perhaps rather the impera- 
tive of ſave, |.except; not including. 

SA'VEALL, S. a ſmall pan fixed in a 
candleſtick to burn the ends of candles. 

SA'VER, S. reſcuer; one who lays up 
and grows rich, | e 
SA VINC, Adj. frugal, Laying by money, 
and retraining from expence. 1 
SAWINC, S. the act of avoiding expence. 

Any thiiig preſerved from being expended. 
An exception in favour. „ 

SAVIOUR, S. [ ſauveur, Fr.] the title 
given to our Bleſſed Lore, who, by his death 
and ſufterings, has made'a propitiation for the 
fins of mankind, and ſaves thoſe that believe 
an him from eternal miſery. 

To SAU'NTER, V. N. [aller a la ſainte 
terre, i. e. to go to the holy land; alluding to 
thoſe perſons who wandered about begging 
eharity, under pretence of going to the holy 
land; or rather from ſans erre, Fr, without 
any ſettled home] to wander about in an idle 
manner, . „„ . . 

SAVORY, S. «plans OE] 

SA'VOUR, S. | ſaver, Fr.] a ſcent or 
. odour. Figuratively, a taſte; „ 

To SA'VOUR, V. N. ¶ ſavourer, Fr.] to 
have any particular ſcent, or taſte. To be- 
token or have any appearance of ſomething. 
Actively, to like. To reliſh or take pleaſure 
in. To give a taſte of. 3 
SA OR, Adj. [ ſaveurenx, Fr.] plea- 
fing to the ſmell. 5 

SAVO'Y, S. [braffica ſabaudica, Lat.] a 
fort of colwort. C 

SAVOY, a ſovereign dutchy of Europe, 
between France and Italy, bounded on the N. 
by the lake of Geneva, which ſeparates it 
from Swiſterland, on the E. by the Alps, 
which divide it from Piedmont and Valais, 
on the W. by the river Rhone, which parts 


14 
* 


3 


SAX. 


divided into Proper Savoy, the Geneveſe, 
Chablais, Faufigni, the Tarenteſe, Morienna, 
amd a part of Bugey. The air is cold on ac- 
count of the high mountains, which are al- 
moſt always covered with ſnow; however, 


bitants with the neceſſaries ol life, but they 
can ſupply their neighbours with nothing but 
cheſnuis and raddiſhes. 


abound with paſtures that feed a great num- 
ber of cattle. There is alſo a great deal of 
game; among which are ſtags, fallow- deer, 
roebucks,wild-boars, bears, marmouts, white: 
hares, red and grey partridges, wood-heas, 
and pheaſants. The lakes are full of fiſh, 
and the principal rivers are the Iſere, the 
Arc, and the Arye. This country has ſuffered 
greatly by rui nous wars, which it has ſuſtained 
againſt France and Spain. Ihe inhabitants 
are laborious, ſober, good ſoldiers, and faith- 
ful ſubjects, and Chamberry is the capital 
towW un. e . | 

; SA SAGE, S. [ ſavciffe, Fr. ſalſum, Lat.] 
a roll or ball made commoniy of pork or veal, 


| minced very ſmall, with ſalt and ſpice. 


SAX ON, its limits are differently de- 
ſeribed. It formerly extended over both. the 
circles of the Upper and Lower Sai ony, in 


ſtricted to the electoral dominions of Saxony. 
In the large ſenſe, as including the Upper 
and Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the N. 
| by the Baltic ſea, Denmark, and the German 
ocean; on the E. by Poland and Sileſia, and 
on the S. by Bohemia, Franconia, and Heſſe- 
Caſſel, and on the W. by Weſtphalia, It lies 
between lat. 50 and 55 deg. N. and between 
long. 8 and 18 deg, E. Saxony duchy, to 
which the electorate is annexed, is bounded 
on the N. by the duchies of Magdeburg and 
'Brunſwiek, the principality of Halberſtadt 
and electorate of Brandenburg, on the E. by 


Silefia and part of Bohemia and Franconia, 


and on the W. by the landgravate of Heſſe. 


Its capital is Wittemberg; but the elector, 


who is alſo. king of Poland, now at Warſaw, 
uſually. reſides at Dreſden ; but this latter 
city is now in the hands of the Auſtrian 
allies, as Leipſic is in thoſe of the Pruffians ; 


and the country in general in the late war 


has been the ſcene of a deal of bloodſhed, par- 


in which the king of Pruſſia beat the Aut- 
trians under Marſhal Count Daun. That part 
properly called the electorate is about 130 
miles from E. to W. and go from N. to S. 
but the whole of his-dominions are reckoned 
about 220 from E. to W. and 140 from N. 
to S. The elector is great marſhal of the 
empire, its vicar during an interregnum in all 


it from Bugey and' Breſſe, and on the S. by 


* 
f 


{ 


| 


places not ſubject to the palatinate Weir. 


% 


Dauphiny and a part of Piedmont. * is 84 
| miles in length, and 67 in breadth, and is 


the ſoil is pretty fertile, and ſupplies the inha- 


| The mountains 
which are not covered with ſnow in winter, 


| Germany ; but for ſome time jt has been re- 


ticularly that of Torgau, November 3, 1760, - 


and he 


. cept tl 


very ti 
war | 
much 


bitant 
e prince 
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Lat. 


veal, 


f de- 
1. the 
„in 
1 re- 
ony. 
pper 
N. 
man 
and 
ſſe- 
lies 
een 


and he appoints the meeting of all diets, ex- 
cept the collegial diets, &c. His country is 


bitants) being reckoned one of the wealthieſt 
' princes of Germany, except the archduke of 


Sax uns have capacities, ſays baron de Polnitz, 
equal to any nation, being naturally magna-| 


_ .ous ſcholars; and almoft every town is fa- 


_ . dignity preferably to John TI. brother to the 
_ eletor Albert II. claiming inveſtiture as 


SCA. 


very fruitful 'and populous (but in the late 
war between the elector and Pruſſia very 
much impoveriſhed and ftripped of its inha- 


Avufiria. The preſent eleRor, like his father, 
renounced the Proteſtant religion, and em- 
braced that of Rome, at twenty-one years of 
age, with a view toqualify him for the throne 
of Poland; but the other princes and their 
ſubjects are Lutherans, or. of the Augſburg 
confeſſion 3; though among them there are 
ſome Calviniſts and Roman Catholics. The 


nimous and abhorrent of flavery ; they are 
well made, robuſt, agile, laborious, and good 
ſoldiers, * The German language is ſpoken in 
Saxony with the greateſt puriiy. The uni- 
verſities of this country abound with illuſtri- 


mous for politeneſs and the cultivation of the 
arts and ſciences, as Cranach the famous 
Saxon printer, and the late Handel, prince of 
muſicians, were born at Dreſden. The Sax- 
ons reverence Luther as much as ever, being 
zealous ſticklers for his doctrine. | | 
The preſent electoral ſamily is deſcended 
from Frederick the Warrior, Landgrave of 
Thuringia, and the Margrave of Miſnia, on 
whom the emperor Sigiſmund conferred that 


. neareſt of kin to Albert IV. who died with- 
out iſſue in the year 1422. | 

SAW, preter. of S x. 

SAW, S. [ ſaga, ſige, Sax. fie, Fr. ſaeghe, 
Belg. ] an inſtrument with teeth, uſed to cut 
wood or metal with. A ſaying ; a ſentence 

a Proel . 

To SAW, V. A.Fparticiple ſawed or ſawn; 

widan, Perſ.] to cut timber or other mate- 
rials with a ſaw. ELD en 

SA'W-PIT, S. a pit over which timber is 

laid to be ſawn, - : ae 
SA WER. or SA'WYER, S. a perſon 
who cuts timber with a ſaw, 

To SAY, V. A. [ preter. ſaid; ſecgan, 


Sax.] to ſpeak, tell, or utter words. To 


SA 


or mange in horſes, A paltry perſon, or one 
who is loathſome on account of his appear- 
ance. | AO Ts 
SCA*'BBARD, S. [ fcbzp, Teut.] the 
ſheath of a ſword, | 8 | 
SCA'BBED, or SCA/'BBY, Adj. covered 
with ſcabs. F n 
SCA/BIOUS, Adj. ¶ ſcabieſus, Lat.] le- 
prous. | | 
SCA*'BROUS, Adj. [ ſcabreux, Fr. ſcaber, 
Lat.] rough. | N l 
SCAFFOLD, S. ſcſchafaut, Fr.] anocca- 
fional gallery or ſtage, raiſed either for ſhows, 
executions, or ſpectators. Frames of timber 
erected on the ſides of a building for the 
workmen to ſtand on. | 
SCA'FFOLDAGE, or SCA'FFOLDING, 
S. a gallery or hollow floor. A frame or ſtage 
erected for a particular occaſion. A building 
erected in a flight manner. N 
SCALA! DE, or SCALA DO, S. Fr. fas- 
lado, Span. ſcala, Lat.] a ſtorm carried an 
againſt a place by ladders raiſed againſt the - 
walls. | | 
To SCALD, V. A. | ſcaldare, Ital. of 
calidus, Lat.] to injure the {kia by boiling 
water. | ; 
SCALD, S. ſcurf on the head. 
SCALD, Adj. mean; paltry, © 
SCALE, S. [ ſcale, Sax. ſchaet, Belg. al, 
Iſl.] a balance, or veſſel in which things are 
weighed, ſuſpended on a beam. The fign 
Libra in the zodiac, The ſmall ſhells or cruſta 
which lie over each other and make the coats 
of fiſhes, A thin plate which ariſes on metals, 
A ladder or means of aſcent, from ſcala, Lat. 
The act of ſtorming by ladders. A regular 
gradation or ſeries which riſes gradually high- - 
er. A ruler uſed in meaſuring proportions. 
The ſeries of muſical proportion. Any thing 
marked at equal diſtances, + © © Ea” 
To SCALE,' V. A. | ſcalare, Ital.] wo 
ſtorm by ladders. To weigh, meaſure, or 
compare. To take ofa thin plate or lamina, 
To pare off a ſurlace. Neuterly, to pare of 
in thin pieces. ä „5 
SCALE NE, or SCALENUM,S. [Fr. and 
Lat.] a geometrical figure which has its three 


| fides unequal to each other. | 


SCAILINESS, S. the fate of being ſcaly. 
SCALL, S. [ ftalladur, Ill. bald] leprofy; - 


alledge, or affirm. Neuterly, to ſpeak. In] baldneſs. 


poetry, this word is elegantly uſed in the im- 
lof onion. 


perative to introduce a queſtion: 


SCA'LLION, 8. [ ſcaloyno, Ital.] a kind 


ſample. A kind of filk,. trom foie, Fr. A 
expreſſion or ſenten ce. 8 


matter covering a wound or ſore. The itch. 
1 in enn © 9 e ö | 


SA, S. [ ſaga, Sax, ſabcon, Perſ. {z00, 
Hung. xaen, Arm. zan, Ep.] a ſpeech. - A 
- ſample, contracted from aa. A trial by a 


kind of woollen ſtuff. 


SING, S, Ie Sav..the noun} an 
: = SCAB,.S: - \ ſeeb,. Saz. ſtabbia, Ital. 
. Jcbabbez. Belg. ſcabies, Lat.] a hard. cruſt of 


SCALLOP, 8. A alhp, Fr.] a fiſh with 
a hollow and pectinated ſhell; The ſhell of 
a ſcallop fiſh, - Any thing dreſt in a ſcallop 
hell. 5 | 
| To SCALLOP, v. A. to cut or mark on 
the edges with waving lines, To dreſs any 
e. in a . Fee F | ; 

SCALP, S. | ſcbelpe, Belg. a ſhell, ſcalpa, 
Ital. } the fcull or bone that incloſes the brain. 


ee 2 


The ſkin which covers the top of th hand. 
1 & 4 * ; * 


SCA 
which covers the head. 
SCA'LY, Adj. covered with ſcales. | 
To SCAMBLE, V. N. to be turbulent or 
rapaciovs, To ſcramble or get by ſtruggling 
wich others. To ſhift in an aukward manner. 
Actively, to mangle or maul. 
SCA MBLER, 8. [Seottiſh] an intruder 
upon a perſon's gereroſity or table. 
To SCA'MPER, V. A. [ ſchampen, Belg. 
ſeen; are, Ital.] to fly with ſpeed and fear. 
To SCAN, V. A. [ fcandre, Fr. ſcando, 
Lat.} to prove a verſe by examining its feet. 
Id examine in a nice and curious manner. 
SAN DAL, S. f ſcendale, Fr. of oxarda- 
Ace, Gr.] an offence given by the faults of 
others. A reproachful and infamous'aſperfion, 
To SCA'NDAL, V. A. to treat opprobri- 
ouſly. To charge tajſly with faults, | 
To SCA NDALIZE, V. A. [ ſcandaliſer, 
Fr. cara, Gr.] to offend by ſome ac- 
tion ſuppoſed criminal. To reproach or de- 


fame. 
ScANDALOUs, Adj. [ ſcandaleux, Fr.] 
giving public offence, Infamous. Reproach- 
Jul. Shameful. | 
 SCANSION, S. [ ſranfoo, Lat. ] the act of 
| ſcanning a verſe. $ 15 
To SCANT, V. A. [geſcenan, Sax. ſtan- 
ver, Dan.] to limit, ſtraiten, or keep within 
Narrow hounds, 9 
SCANT, Adj, wary ; ſcarce, Leſs than 
what is required. 1 NG 
... SCANT, Adv. warlly ; ſcarcely. 
SCA'NTILY, Adv. niggardly. 
SCANTINESS, S. narrowneſs; want of 
Fpace, amplitude, quantity, or of greatneſs, 
. SCA*'NTLET, S. a ſmall pattern or quan- 
tit "* : . "Peg 
: SCANNTLING, S. [efchantillon, Fr. cian- 
tellino, Ital.] a ſmall quantity cut as. a pattern, 
A ſmall piece, portion, or quantity, 
SCA NTV, Adj. narrow; ſmall; ſhort of 
Us proper quantity. Poor; ſparing. 
Io SCA PE, V. A. {contrated ſrom cafe] 


to ſhun or fly. Neuterly, to get away from f 


danger. 5 
SAE, S. flight from danger. A means 
of eſcape; an evaſion. A freak or ſtart. owing 
to inadvertence. An act of vice or lewdnefs, 
SCA'PULA, S. [Lat.] the ſhoulder- blade, 
SCA“ PULAR, or SCA/IPULARY, Adj. 
T feapwlaire, Fr. from ſcapula, Lat.] relating 
or belonging to the ſhoulders, | 
SCAR, S. ſefrar, eſcare, Fr. 7 N, Gr,] 
- a mark made by a wound, or left by a fore, 
. To SCAR, V. N. to leave a mark aſter a 
fore or wound, | Es 
SCA'RAMOUCH, 8. [eſcarmouche, Fr. | 
a buffoon in a motley dreſs, ; 
SCARCE, Adj. [ ſca»fo, Ital. ſchaers, Belg. ] 
Hard to be met with ; rare; not plentiful or 


means ef ſcates. 


— 


] SCA'RCENESS,.or SCA/RCITY, S. the 
quality of a thing which is hardly to be met 
with. Rarity or uncommonneſs. 
To SCARE, V. A. [ſcorare, Ital.] to 
fright, To ſtrike with ſudden fear. 
SCA'RECROW, S. an image or clapper 
uſed to ſrighten birds. Any thing to raiſe 
terror. * . 
SCARF, S. [eſcharfe, Fr.] any ornament 
that hangs * — ee 
To SCARF, V. A. to throw looſely on, 
To dreſs in any looſe garment... . 
Wee e S. the outward ſkin of the 
dy. x 3 
SCARIFICA'TION, 8. . ſearificatio, 
Lat.] an operation wherein ſeveral inciſions 
are made in the ſkin by an inftrament, 
SCARIFIER, 8. he who ſcarifies. 
To SCA*RIFY, V. A. ¶ ſcarifier, Fr. ſca- 
rifico, Lat.] to let blood by making ſeveral 
inciſions in the ſkin. | e e 
SCA'RLET, S. | eſcarlate, Fr. ſcarlate, 
Ital.] a colour made of a mixture of red and 
yellow, Cloth dyed ſcarlet, | 
| SCA/RLET), Adj. of ſcarlet colour. 


4 


lace, | 
SCATCH, S. [eſcbache, Fr.] a kind of 
horſebit for bridles. In the plural, ſtilts uſed 
to walk in dirty places, from chaſſes, Fr. 
SCATE, S. {Swed. Kid, III.] a kird ef 
wooden ſhoe, baving a plate of ſteel under- 
neath, uſed in moving on ice. A ſiſh of the 
ſpecies of thornbacks, from ſguatus, Lat. 
To SCATE, V. N. to move on the ice by 
To SCATH, V. A. {[ fathgen, Goth.] to 
waſte, hurt, damage, or deſtroy. Seldom uſed, 
SCATH, S. [ ſcathe$ax.] waſte ; damage; 
loſs; miſchief. Obſo | 
To SCA/TTER, 


% 


Fooſely about. To 
di:perſe. To ſpread. 
diſperſed or thinly 


| a vagabond; one 
who has no fixed habitation. By 
SCATU'RIENT, Adj. aging 2s a 
fountain, | | k 
SCATURI'GINOUS, Adj. abounding in 
ſprings or fountains. y | 
SCAVENGER, S. [from ſcafan, Sax. ] a 
pariſh officer who is to ſee that the ftreets are 


Fept cles. | | | 

SCENERY, S. [from.ſcene] the appear- 
ance of aqdace or things. repreſentation 
of a plan which zun is performed, 
A collection of ſcenes a playhouſe- 


| SCENE, 8. | ſcene, Fr. ſcera, Lat. from 
unn, Fr.] the ſtage. The general appear- 
ance of any action. A part of a play, gene- 


rally applied to ſo much as paſſes between the 


SCARCE, or SCARCELY, Adv, with 
; $XZculty z hargly, | 


ſame perſons, in the ſame place. The place 


SCARP, S. ſeſcarpe, Fr.] the flope on that 
fide of a ditch which is next to a fortified 


| [ ſchateran, Sar, 


by the ſmell. 


mark of their ſovereignty. 


"FCS | 
5 21 by the ftage. A picture or  hang-| 


ſtage. 
SCE/NICK, Ad 


cenique, Fr. from 1 
dramatick ; theatrical, 


N ſome place or building on a 


STAT... 
Ta SCHOOL, v. A, to inftru of teach, 
To teach with authori 
SCHO/'OLMAN, „one We in the 
niceties and ſubtilties of academicab diſputa- 


tion: a perſon (killed in {chool-divinity- 


'SCENOGRA'PHICAL, Adj. Lam and | SCHO'OL-MASTER, S. one who pre- 


5e ] drawn in 


the art of perſpective. 
. SCENT,. 8. [ ſewir, Fr. ſentio, Lat.] the 
wer or ſenſe of ſmelling. Chace, followed 


To SCENT, v. A. ¶ ſentir, Fr.] to ſmell; 
to perceive any thing by the nole or organ 
of ſmelling. To perfume, or communicate 


odours, 
SCE/PT RE, 8. Fr. ſceptrum, Lat. ] a royal 
ſtaff borne in the hand by kings, &c. as a 


SCE'PTRED, Adj. bearing a Kanne. 

SCE/PTIC, Adj. ſee SKE Tic. 
SCHEDULE, S. [pronounced ſedule, from 
ſchedule, Fr. ſehedula, Lat.] a ſmall ſcroll, or 
inventory. 

SCHE'MATISM, 8. Won 01. 
combination of the 

odies. , 44 

CHDMATIST, S. a t! ; one 
ziven to forming ſchemes. 

SCHEME, S. Loos Gr. 12 plan, or 


defign wherein ſeveral things are brought info 
one view. A projekt. 
 SCHE'SIS, 8, [Or.] an habitude. 

SCHURRH „ Adj. conſiſting of a hard 
inſenfible- tumour. 

SCHIRRHUS, S. [feirrbe, Fr.] a hard-| 
* and. 

ISM, 5 pronounced ſciſm, from 

0 me Gr. ſeparation or di- 


viſion in feli Tok | 

SCHISM Liegt, Adj. inclining to, or 
e ys 8 1 

SC A'TICK, one who tes e 
himſelf from the Chfiſtian church without 
afligning any jolt. cauſe. 

To SCHISMATIZE, v. A. to be guilty 
of the crime of ſchiſm, 

SCHO'LAR, S. 
receives ion from a maſter. A man of 
letters, A mere pedant. 

SCHOLARSHIP, S. knowledge acquired | 
by reading. Education as it conſiſts in the 
rudy of authors. An exhibition or penſion 
allowed a ſcholar at the univerſity. 

SCHO!LASTIC, Adj. [  ſcholofti * Fr. 
from ſchola, Lat. praiſed in the ſchools; 
acquired at, or befitting, a ſchool. 

SCHO'LIAST, S. [ ſcboliafes, Lat.] an 
author of explanatory notes. 


SCHO'LION, or SCHO'LIUM, s 1 N 


a note, or explanation. 
SCHOOL, S. L ſchola, Lat. ] A houſe 
where perſons are inſtructed in any ſcience 


q 


erſyecti 
PSCE'NOGRAPHY, S. Lena and 574% 


q 


| 


| cus creep to he 


4 Lat.] e 8 


ſides and teaches in a ſchool. | 

SCIA/TIC, or SCIA'TICA, $. [ ſciatique, 
1255 iſchiadica paſſio, Lat.] the gout in tlic 
SCTENCE, 8. Fr. ſcientia, Lat.] a clear 
and certain knowledge: grounded on demon- 


tration and ſelf-evident Principles, A ſyſtem 


of any branch of knowledge, comprehending 
the doctrine, reaſon, and theory, without 
any immediate application of it to practice. 
Knowledge. 


SCIENTIAL, AY. producing certainty 


or knowle Obſolete. 


SCIENTIFIC, or SCIENTI'FICAL, Adj. 
producing certainty or demonſtrati ve my 


en . CiMETAR. 
0 'TILLATE, V. N. | ſcintille, - 
]] Lat. ] to ſparkle; to emit ſparks; [ 
SCINTILLA'TION, S. ſeintiliatio, Lat. 
PIs act of ſparkling ; ſparks emitted. 
SCIO'LIST, S. [ ſcielus, Lat. ] one who 
knows things ſuperficially, 
SCI'OLOUS, Adj. { ſciolus, Lat.] ſaperki= 
cially or imperfectly knowing. 
SCYON, 8. Fr. ] a ſmall twig taken from 
afted into another. 
SCI'RE-FACIAS, S. [Lat. you may make 
to know] in law, a writ-whereby a perſon is 
called on to ſhew cauſe, why a judgment 


paſſed ſhould not be put in execution. 


from *" SCI'SSARS, S, {writ variouſly, according 


to the word ſrom whence it is ſuppoſed. to 


| be derived, thoſe who deduce it from incida, 


or cædo, write ciſor5; thoſe that derive it from 
Kandb, write ſciſſirs; and others again write 

cifars, tizars, or ſcifſars, from ciſaaux, Fr.] a 
ſmall pair of blades, with a ſharp mov 
ing on a rivet, and uſed for cutting paper, 
cloth, c. Always uſed in the plural. 

SCUSSILE, Adj. capable of being cut. 

SCI'SSION, S. the act of cutting, 

SCI'SSURE, S. Lilien, Lat.] a breach, 
rupture, or fffure. 

SCLERO'TIC, Adj. [ felerotigue, F r. 
e, Gr.] hard; y applied to one 
of the tunics of the eye. 

SCLERO'TICKS, S. medicines which 
harden and conſolidate the parts they are up 

to 
. To SCOAT, or SCOTCH, V. A. to ſtop 
a wheel by putting a ſtone or piece of wood 
under it, 


To SCOFF, V. — 8 


or art. A ſtate of education, A dect which 
0m a particular ſyſtem, 


dicule with inſolence. To treat with coatemp- 
tuous and reproachtul - Uſed with . 
SCOFF, S. derifion ; 2; expteſſion 
of ſeorn. 
30 


ScoFFER, | 


SC O 
SCO/TFER, S. one who zidicules, or de- 
rides another. EIN 1 
To SCOLD, V. N. [ ſcho/den, Belg.] to 
quarrel with or chide in a vehement and rude 
manner. | 

SCOLD, S. a clamorous, rude, and quar- 
relſome woman. | 

SCO'LLOP, S. ſee Scar Lor. 

SCONCE, S. [ ſcbantx, Teut.] a fort, or 
bulwark. Figuratively; the head. A candle- 
ſtic, which moves on a rivet, and is fixed 
againſt a wall. A fine. 5 

To SCOINCE, V. A. [according to Skin- 
ner from ſconce, a head ; it ſignifying to fix a 
fine on any one's head] to fine or make a 
perſon pay a ſum of money for a fault, A 
word much uſed in the univerſity, 1 

SCOOP, S. [ /choepe, Belg.] a kind of 
large ladle, uſed to throw out liquor. An in- 
ſtrument made of bones and uſed in the eat- 
ing the pulp of an apple. A ſweep or ſtroke. 
« At one fell bu —_—— 

To SCOOP, V. A. [ ſchceper, Belg. ] to get 
by means of a ſcoop. To lade out, To empty. 

| | or carry off in a hollow inſtrument. To cut 

= ' hollow or deep. | 3 

—_ SCO'OPER, S. one who ſcoops. In na- 

tural hiſtory, a water-fowl. 

SCOPPE, S. ſcepus, Lat. ] the object of a 
perſon's actions or deſign. An aim, intention 
or drift. The final end. Room, or ſpace; 
liberty or freedom. Licentiouſneſs. An act 
of riot. Quantity extended. fas | 

SCO/PULOUS, Adj. [| ſcopuloſus, Lat.] 
abounding in rocks, ; 

2 SCORBUTI'C,or SCORBU”TICAL, Adj. 
= - *[ ſeorbutique, Fr. ſcorbutus, Lat. ] reſembling or 
i partaking of the ſcurvy, 1 

To SCORCH, V. A. eſgerete, Ruſſ. 

ſtorened, Sax. burnt] to change the colour of 
any thing by heat. Neuterly, to change the 

.cotour of any thing, applied to heat. To be 

dried up. © | 
SCORE, S. [ flora, If.] a notch cut with 
an edged inſtrument. A line drawn. An 
account, kept by notches eut in wood, or by 
lines drawn with chalk, A debt. An account 
of ſomething paſt. Part of a debt. A reaſon 
bor motive. Sake, Twenty, A ſong in 
feore, is that which is written under the mu- 

fical notes. EY 

To SCQRE, V. A. to ſet down as a debt. 
To imputeſpr change. To mark by a line. 
SCO'RIAFS. [Lat.] droſs. 1 
SCO*'RIOUS; Adj. ¶ſcoria, Lat.] droſſy. 
To SCORNYV. A. [ ſchernen, Belg. eſcor- 
ner, Fr.] to tref®*withalight or contempt. 

Neuterly, to ſcoff or treat with contemptuous 

language; uſed with at, 2 

SCORN, S. [eſcorne, old Fr.] an act of 
contumely and contempt. 
| SCO'RNER, S. one who treats a perſon 


+ —_ — — 


8 eO 

treating with inſolence or contempft. 

SCORPION, S. [Fr. ſcorpio, Lat.] a rep-- 
tile reſembling a lobſter, whoſe tail ends in, a 
point, and has a very venemous ſting... . 

SCOT, S. Fecir, Fr.] * payment. 
What is due from a perſon. Sg lot, what 
is due from a perſon as a pariſhioner, Scot 
free, denotes a perſon's being excuſed. paying 
hrs ſhare to his reckoning, or being remitted 
ſome puniſhment, . | 

SCOTLAND, part of which is the ancient 
Caledonia, has ſince the union been called 
North Britain. It. is the northern part of the 
main iſland, which comprehends England 
and Wales, and with theſe conſtituting one 
united kingdom ever ſince the 5th of Queen 
Anne in the vear 1707, and that by the con- 
ſent of the. parliaments of both kingdoms. 
By this coalition they are now in conjunction 
ſtyled Great Britain, and are under the ſame 
government of ane King and parliament, with 
a reſerve of all the ſtatute and municipal laws 
of Scotland; and other privileges, &c, prior 
to that #ra: ſo that the legiſlation, which 
formerly was veſted in the King and parlia- 
ment of Scotland independently of thoſe of 
England, being removed and placed in one 
general parliament of. Great Britain (ſixteen 


cemmonalty) the laws in common are now 
paſſed by the two countries in conjunction. 
All that part. of the main iſland north of 
Cumberland. and Northumberland, two of 
the moſt northerly counties of England, ber 
longs to Scotland; together with a great 


ſouth-weſtern, and northern ſides, as the 
Abude, Orcades, Shetland, &c. It has the 
Triſh ſea on the W. the Deucaledonian on the 
N. and that part of the German ocean on 
the E. which in our maps is called the Bri- 


tiſh or north Sea. It is about 300 miles long 


from N. to S. and from 50 to 150 in breadth 
from E. to W. being indented, and nearly 
cut through in many places by bays or firths 
of the ſea, as they are called, forming excel- 
lent harbours, at the ends and on the ſides of 
which are ſeveral conſiderable zivers, beſides 
leſſer ſtreams, abounding with fine ſalmon, 
trout, eels, and flounders. Scotland, exclu- 
five of its iſlands, lies between lat, 54 deg. 
30 min. and 59 deg. 30 min. N. and between 


long. 1 and 6 deg. W. The longeſt day is - 4 ; 
wards of eighteen hours, and the ſhorteſt night 


forty-five minutes, and in ſome of the Shet- 
land iſles leſs. The number of its inbabi- 
tants Templeman reckons at 1,500,000, 


ground. The ſoil in general does not come 
up to that of England in fertility ; not but 


| y | or thing with contempt or ridicule, 
. - . SCO'RNFUL, Adj. - looking upon or 


$4 > 


that ſome counties, particularly the LOGS, 


peers from Scotland repreſenting their nobi- 
lity, and forty-five members-their gentry and 


number of iſlands, particularly on the weſtern, 


which is half a million more than he com- 
putes in Ireland, though, excluſive of the _ 
iſles, he makes the latter to contain more 


ing 
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| Fife, Buchan, Angus, Mearns, Aberdeen- 
ſhire, Roſs, Murrayland, &c, have good 
ſtore of grain, with which they trade to 


_ vaſt magnitude. 
England, is owing to the warm vapours and 


ſuch a conſtant agitation, as keeps the inha- 
| bitants from any remarkable epidemic diſ- 
tempers. Great part of the country, parti- 


there being ſold lean, after fattening in the 


Ts 
1 
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Spain, Holland, Norway, &c. * The ſkirts of 
the country, eſpecially northward, abound 
with timber, particularly fir-trees, &c. of a 
The air is very temperate, 
and not half ſo cold as might be imagined 
in ſo northerly à elimate. This, as in 


breezes which come continually off the ſea; 
and likewiſe purify the air, and pnts it in 


oularly towards the N. and W. including the 
Grampian hills, is mountainous, hilly, and 
beathy; but yielding good paſture in ſeveral 
places : between the higher grounds are-many 
rich valleys, and always a ſtont ſtream both 
in the N. and 8. parts, which produce corn 
and cattle 5 but the latter, with the horſes, 
are moſtly of a ſmall breed. Great numbers 
of the cattle are driven into England, and 


Engliſh paſtures, they furaiſh the London 
markets with-delicate beef. Scotland like- 
wiſe breeds great numbers of ſheep, many of 


whieh are ſent into England, as 1s the greateſt 
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nor hardly any nation in Europe has, namely, 
that in every branch of its trade with other 
countries, the balance 1s on its fide ; that is, 
ſhe ſends out more commodities in value than 
the receives back ; and conſequently the dif- 
ference or overplus muſt be made good in 
ſpecie, Scotland has produced men of emi- 
nence in every branch of literature: and 
Chriſtianity ſeems to have been planted very 
early in this country; for Tertullian fays, 
That thoſe parts of Britain, into which 
the Romans had not penetrated, became 
* ſubjet to Chriſt,” The capital rivers, 
particularly the Forth, Clyde, Tay, and Neſs, 
Ec. divide it into peninſulas; theſe running 
ſo far into the country as to be intercepted: 
$nly by a ſmall iſthmus, or neck of land, but 
more elpecially the ſmall diſtance of Lough 
neſs from the Weſtern ſea. Scotland may be 
divided into two Claſſes ; namely, ſouth of 
the firth of Forth, whoſe capital, and that of 
the whole kingdom, is Edinburgh; and the 
North of the ſame Firth, the principal town 
in which is Aberdeen. The eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of Scotland is the Calviniftical or Preſ- 
byterian, as contained in the Confeſſion of 


King James. VI, or which is much the ſame, 
the Confeſſion of divines at Weſtminſter, 


part of. their weol. It has alſo a very good 


fiſhery of herring, cod, ling, ſalmon, &c. great 
quantities of which are exported, beſides great 


plenty of haddock, Whiting, ſkait, &c. with 


which the church (commonly the kirk) of 
Scotland have adopted. In this kingdom. 
are ſeveral diſſenters or epiſcopalians, who. 
originally in their extemporary prayerg-uſed 


a variety of ſhell-fiſh, as muſcels, wilks or the Lord's prayer und the Gloria; but they 


perriwinkles, cockles, clams or ſcollops, oy- 


"Nerv, &c. for home-conſumption.. Scotland 


' moſtly have adopted now the Church of | 
England form: however, the non-Jurors 


has the better of England both for catching among them are not permitted to as 5 
of herrings ſooner, and curing them better; meeting-houſes ; and ſuffered only to preach. 


the pickled herrings of - Glaſgow, Loch- 
: broom, &c. being equal to thoſe of the Dutch: 


their ſituation for exporting them is likewiſe miniſters as take 


and read the divine ſervice to a very ſmall 
number, fince the year 1745 ; whereas ſuch 
e oaths, and pray for his 


more commodious; fo that they can be ſooner Majeſty in expreſs terms, have meeting- 


— 


at market than the Dutch, the Glaſgow houſes. . | 
merchants on the coaſts of Spain, Portugal, To SCOTCH, V. A. to cut, or make 
and up the Streights; as the merchants of marks with an edged inſtrument. S 


Dundee, Aberdeen, &c. on the Eaſtern coaft, 


is the Baltic, and German ocean. The Scots 


have manufactures of cloth, woollen ſtaffs, 


[; .. SCOTCH, 'S. a flight cur: nn 
SCOTCH-COLLOPS, or SCOTCHED- . 
COLLOPS, S. [from ſcotch, to cut] ſmall 


particularly plaids, ſome of variegated colours, pieces of veal marked or cut acroſs with a 


others of ſcarlet, either of wool or filk, and 


finer than thoſe made in any part of Britain. 


knife, and then fried, a 
SCO'TOMY, S. [oz4rwua, Gr.] a dis- 


Faith, authoriſed in the firſt parliament of 25 


Theſe are chiefly manufactured at Glaſgow, | zineſs or ſwimming in the head, caufing di- 


as are ſtockings, &c. at Aberdeen. Beſides 
ſtriped muſlins, cambrics, and thoſe-tolerably 
fine, the main article of the Scottiſh manu- 
facture is linen-cloth, vaſtly encouraged and 
improved by virtue of premiums, &c. within 
theſe few years ; eſpecially by the taking off 
the duty on it in England, and the prohibit- 
ing the wear of printed callicoes : for vaſt 
quantities of it are not only ſent to England, 
but exported to our Britiſh colonies in N. 
America. Scotland is ſaid to have this ad- 


neſs of ſight. 72 | 
SCO'VEL, S. a ſort of mop for ſweeping 
ovens; a maulkin. 2525 1 2 
SCO'UNDREL, S. [ c bondaruolo, Ital. Y a 
word of reproach, uſed to convey the idea of 
baſeneſs. | | ' 
To SCOUR, V. A. [ Aurer, Dan. ſcheg- 
eren, Belg. ] to rub a ſuriace hard with any 
thing rough in order to cleanſe it. To re- 
move by ſcouring. To cleanſe. To clear 
from enemies or obſtacles. applied to the ſea. 


Vantage te boaſt of, Which neither England, 
Bo | , 


pu phyſie, to purge violently, To pals ſwiftly 
| 30.2 ouyef, 


— 


S O R 


over, applied to the motions of animals, 
Neuterly; to run with great ſwiftneſs, 


SCOURER, S. oe who cleans by rub- | 


- bing, or runs (wifi! ; a purge, 
SCOURGE, S. [pronounced ſcurge, fi 
ſcon?gee, Fr. ſcorregia, Ital. corrigia, at. 
nttument made of ſeveral cords or thongs | 
uſed to ſttike offenders with. + „ 
unichment. One that afflicts, arraſſes, or 
der A whip uſed for a top. 
To SCOURGE, V. A. tolaſh with a whips 
To puniſh or chaſtiſe. 
'SCO'URGER, S. one that chattifes. 
- SCOUT, S. era, Fr, from £ſcouter, 7.1 
oils who is ſent rivily to obſerve the motians 


of an enemy. A perſon employed on errands 
min: college. '* 
40 8COUT, V. N. to go out in order to 


make ſecret odſervations on the motions. of Boh, 


un enemy. 


He "To" SCOWL, V. N. [/ ian, Sax.] to 


wn; to look „ſour, or ſullen. 
Sc WI, S. a look of gloom or Ke 


rent. 
"SCO'WLINGLY, Adv. ſullenly. 
"To SCRABBLE, V. N. [krabbelen ni 
2 Belg.] to paw or Mach wi 


-"SCRAG, S. [ ſchraghe, Belg.] any thing, 
lean or thin.” © Fl N 
'SCRA'GGED, Adj. [corrupted from crag- hin 
ge] rough ; full of protuberances or alpe- | 
rities. 


ScRA GOT, Ad. lean; thin; rough or 


WS: : 


e ; 


which a perſon cleans his ſhoes, A miſer, & 


bad player on a fiddle. N 
To SCRATCH, V. A. I bratmen, — 

\mark with flight, une ven, and ragged 

m | To tear with the nails, To wound lightly, 

n Te wound with any thi 's keen, which leaves 

a line or mark on the i To write or draw 

a [aukwar 

| SCR ATCH, 8. z ragged and ſhallow cut, 

A peruke, which is eaſily combed out. 
. S. {from ſeratch] he that 
ratches, 


'SCRA'TCHES, 8. cracked ulcers or ſeabs 


In a horſe's f 


- SORAY, 3. lid. and As]. g. or 


to form 50 an itregular "and = 
manner. To write ill. 


SCRAWL, S. writing performed in an 


aul werd manner. 


| iter. 
|: SCREABLE, Adj. Lat.] that 
which may be ſpit out, 4 

To SCREAK, V. N. [krchere, Ruſſ. 


ſewwierczec, Pol, farebati, Boh. Arige, Dan.] 


to make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe like that of 
a 1. terrified, or like that of a. . 


nk Ak, S. [ flierk, Pol, ſftrebet, Boh. 
| a ſhrill noiſe made by a perſon on the ſ ght d 
i ſomething terrifyit Scakzen. 


ru 
Fos SCRA'MBLE,V.N, [fee ScxaprL] 
_ to firnpgle fo as to catch or ſeize any thing 
with the hands before another. To climb by 
the help of the hands; followed by up. 


To SCREAM, V. N. [breman, Sax.] to 
cry out with a ſhrill voice in terror or agony, 


SCREAM, S. a hols loud cry made by 8 
perſon in terror or 


To SCREECH, V \ . [ſee Senzax, 


SCRA'M BLE, S. an eager firuggle for any frrekia, If. ] to utter a Joud, fhrill cry, whey 


thing, in which one endeavours to ſeize be- i 
fore another. The act of climbing by the 
Help of hands, | 
| 8 that ſcrambles * 
one that climbs by the help of his bands. 
To SCRANCH, V. A, f ſerantzer, Belg. ] 
to grind ſomething crackling or brittle be- 
tween the teeth. 
SCRANNEL, Adj. gratigg by the ſound. 
SCRAP, S. [from ſcrape] a ſmall piece; 
2 bit or fragment. 
To SCRAPE, V. A. [ ſermpen, Sax. 
Scbrafan, Belg.] to take off the ſurface by 
the action of a ſharp inſtrument. To eraſe 
or take off by the motion of ag edged inſtru- 
ment held perpendicular. To collect or ga- 
Wer by great pains and care, To ſcrape ac- 
gqraintance, is, to curry favour. Neuteriy, to 
make a hatſh noiſe. To play badly on a 
fiddle. To 8. an aukw holy bow, 
SCR APE rap, Swed.] perplexity 
difficulty; tre 4 4 8 105 
SCRA'PER, S. an edged inſtrument uſed 


to ſcrape with. A thin iron at a door, on 


in terror or agony. 


SCREECH, S. cry of horror and anguith 
harſh horrid cry. 


SCREEN, S. Ce tra, Fr. L any thing that | 


affords ſhelter or concealment, or is uſed to 
exclude cold or light, . 


To SCREEN, V. A. to ſhelter, hide, or 


conceal ; followed by from. 
SCREW, S. [ ſeroeve, Belg, eſcron, Fr.] 


a cylinder having a ſpiral edge, uſed in Pierce 


ing and faſtening timber. 

To SCREW, V. A. to turn by, or faſten 
with a ſcrew. To deform 
plied to the face. To ſqueeze or preſs, * 
extort. 

To SCRI'BBLE,.V. N. ¶ ſcribillo, Lat.] to 


write in a careleſs and incorrect manner. To 


to | fill with careleſs writing. 
Ke SCRI'BBLE, S. careleſs or worthleſs writ- 


Schr BBLER, S. a mean petty author; 
an author of no merit. 


SCRIBE, S. [Fr. 1 criba, Lat.] a writer. 
A public notary, In 


» 
* 


A wound given 'by the nails. A Night wound. | 


SCRA'WLER, S. a clan) or inclegant 


ſeripture, a perſon. 
Killed 


"wy 


| oe as 
> of 


| who draws contracts, of deals in convey- 


_ king's evil. 


being ſcrupulous, 


| ſearch ; examination; inquiry. 


$CR 


aue, the Jewiſh law, and employed 2 
nſcribing it for the uſe of others. 
-SCRI'MER, 8. [Fr. ] uſed by Shakeſpear 
for Aa gladiator. 
: SCRINE, $, a coffer or cheſt, 

SCRIP, S. Surg pp, If.] a ſmall bag, or 
fatchel.” A ſma of paper, or writing, 


from ſer = — Lat. 


RAL, S. ¶ſrom ſcripture] con- 
tained in the Old or New Teſtament, 
SCRIPTURE, 8. | ſcriptura, Lat.] the 
Bible, of ſyſtem of divine truth contained in 
the Old or New Teſtament, ſo named by way 
of eminence, 


SCRYVENER, 8. ſeriwans, Ital.] one 


ancing. 
Schola, s. {from ale, Lat.] the 


SCRO/F ULOUS, Aj. reſembhng, or of 
the nature of the king's evil. 

SCROLL, S. oo Fr.] a writing rolled 

into a cylindrical 

SCROTOCELE, 8. [ ſerotum, Lat. and 
2 Gr.] a rupture of the ſcrotum. 

SCRO TUM, 8. Lat.] the bag wherein 
the teſtieles of the male are contained, com- 
[way of two membranes, excluſive of a ſcarf 


To SCRUB, V. A. ¶ ſcbrob ben, Belg.] to 
rub hard with ſomething coarſe. 
 SCRUB, S. a mean or baſe.perſon. Any 
thing mean or deſpicable. 

SCRU/BBED, or SCRU'BBY, Adj, ¶ ſcru- 
Bet, Dan.] mean; vile; worthleſs. 
ScRUPLE, 8. crupule, Fr. ſcrupulus, 
Lat.] a doubt, or difficulty, which the mind 
cannot reſolve, In medicine, a weight con- 
taining 20 grains. 

To SCRUPLE, T: V. to doubt or hefi- 
tate. 

SCRUPULO'SITY, S. nice and excefhve | the 
caution, or doubtfulnefs. Fear of acting in 
any thing which may chance to give offence, 
or may contradi ſome 
. SCRU'PULOUS, Adi. | ſcrapuleus, Fr. 
ſcrupuloſus, Lat.] afraid to do, or comply for 
fear of violating any precept, or of hazarding 
any lofs or danger. 

SCRU!PULOUSNESS, s. the flate of 


To SCRUSE, V. A. to ſqueeze ; 
crowd. 

SCRU “TABLE, Adj. [from ſerutor, Lat.] 
diſcoverable by inquiry. 

SCRU"TATION, S. ¶ ſcrutor, Lat.] 


SCRUTA'T OR, S. [ ſerutateur, Fr. ſrom 

ſcrutor, Lat.] enquirer ; ſearcher; examiner. 
 SCRU!TINOUS, Adj. captious; full of 

inquiries. 

' SCRU'TINY, s. { ſcrutiniam, Lat.] 2 

nice, exact, and ſerup ous ſearch, examina- 


| 


you or enquiry, ' 


sc U 


To JCRUTINIZE, or SCRUTINY, 
V. A. to ſearch or Exagine with exatinefs,” 

SCRUTOVRE, 8. [from | ſcritoire, or eferi- 
toire, Fr.] 4 caſe” containing drawers for 


4 writin 


85. 
To SCUD, V. N. ſuittire, Ital. Auna, 
F 11. to fly or tun away in 2 


x4 ep V. N. to run with an 
affected ha 

SCY'F FLE, S. {derived by Skinner from 

ute] a confuſed tumult or broil. - 

To SCU/FFLE, V. A. to fightin a con- 
fuſed and tumultuous manner. 
To SCULK, v. N. [ ſculke, Dan. to lurk 

or lie cloſe in bidiog places, 

SCU'LKER, S. one who conceals. bim- 
ſelf through ſhame or miſchief, 

SCULL, S. Als, In.] the bone which 
defends and includes the brain. A ſmall bax'y 
one who rows in a ſmall boat. 

SCU'LLCAP, S. a head-piece, 

SCUILLER, 8. [ fiola, Iſl.] a boat 
ns but one rower, , One that rows a 

t. 

SCU'LLERY, S. a where kettles or 
difhes are cleaned and * 5 250 

SCU/LLION, 8. Teſc 1. J 2 4. 
who waſhes the a 20 the other 
drudgery of a kitchen. 

ToSCULFP, V. A. C Fuga, Lat.] to carves 
to engrave. 

SCU'LPTILE, Adj. [ ſculpeilis, Lat.] made 
by carving. 

"SCU LPT OR, S. [ ſcalpter, Lat. kee, 
Fr.] one who cuts or carves waod or ſtone. 

SCU'LPTURE, S. [Fr. 2 Lat.] 
the art of carving wood or 3 carved 
work ; the art of en 15 802 

SCUM, [eſcume, Fr. [cim ſciama, Hal. Aue, 
Dan. Dn As Belg. ] the froth which riſes on 

of any liquors the droſa, 142 — 
of fil which ſwims on the top of any liquid 
or metal in fuſion. | 

To SCUM, V. A. to take. off the filth 
which riſes to the top of any liguor when - 
boiling, commonly pronounced ſtim. 

Sc MMER, S. (cr, Fr. ] a veſſel 

or inftrument with h filth, &c. is taken 
— the top of any liquor ; prenounced 

imer. 

SCU'PPERHOLES, S. [jcbargen, Belg, 
| fat) Holes on the deck of a veſſel, =] 
which water is carried into the fea. 

SCURF, S. [ ſcurf, Sax. fturfa, If. J a kind 
128 ſcab z a ſoil or filth ticking an the 

ce 
. S. the ſtate of being 
u 
SCU'RRIL, adi. lew ; mean; abuſive. 
SCURRTLITY, S. . ſeurrilits, Fr. ſcurri- 


Atas, Lat.] reproach expreſſed in groſs terms, , 


SCU*RRILOUS, Adj. [ ſcurrilis,” Lat.] 
uſing _ mean, and vile reproaches. 
f ScURVV, 


8 E N 


Su Rx, S. [ſee Scuar] a diſtemper 


Sherein red itching blotches, and ſometime 
Jivid ones appear on the ſkin... -. 

"SCU'RVY, Adj. [from ſcur 4 ] covered 
with ſcabs ; affected with the curvy ;z vile 
or baſe, 

Scr, S. [ fore, II.] a tall, applied to 
fuch animals whoſe tails are very ſhort, as a 
hare. 

158 Sc OE, 8. [ ſcutum, Lat. ſcildpenig, 
Sax. i; e. ſhield money] a tax granted to 


Henry III. for his expedition to the Holy 
Land. 


'SCU'T CHEON, 8. [ ſeuccione, Ital. from | 


Seutum, Lat. ] the ſhield or bearing of a family 
#n'heraldr 

SCU'TIFORM, Adi. [ ſcutiformis, Lat.] 
thaped like a ſhield. 

'SCU'TTLE, . ſcutella, Lit. ſeutell, 
Celt.} a wide, "ſhallow veſſel, ſo called from 
a diſh or platter which it reſembles, A ſmall | 
grate z a quick pace; an affected hurry in 
walking, from ſcud, In a ſhip the ſmall, 
Holes cut for paſſage from one deck to another, 
or =o windows cut in cabbins for the ſake of 
licht. 


To SCU'TTLE, V. N. to run with an N 


affected hy 


DA, 8 s Sax. ſee; or's Zea, Belg. | Za of 


the wa- 


Per, "five, and xci, Arm. Sea, Span.] t 
ter, oppoſed to land. A particular part of 
the ocean. Figuratively, any thing agitated 
or in commotion; A troubled ſea of | 
< paſſion.” Milt. 

SEA- BREEZE, S. A wind blowing ſrom 
The ſea, 

SEA-CALF,'S. the ſeal, ſo called, from | 
its making a noiſe like'a calf, 

-SF'A-CHART, S. a map on which the 
coafts of the ſea are delineated, 

*SE'A-COAL, S. a coal ſo called becauſe. 
conveyed by the fea. | 

-'SE*'A-COAST, S. a ſhore; or land which 

borders on the ſea, 
SE A-COMP Ass, 8. the inſtrument by 
which mariners ſteer their veſſels. 

" SE/A-COW, S. the manatee, a cetaceous 
animal, about 1 5 feet long, and 7 or 8 in 
citeumference. 

SEAFA'RER, S. one that travels by ſea. 

SEAFA RING, Adj. uſed to the ſea ; 
travelling by ſea, 

SEA-FIGHT, S. a battle fought on the 


SE'A-GREEN, Adj. reſembling the co- 
our of the ſea, 
*SE'AMAN, S. [plural Seamen] a ſailor. 
SEA-MA/RK, S. a point or mark in the 
ſea; which mariners make uſe of to direct 
their courſe by. 
SE'A-PIECE, S. a picture repreſenting a 
proſpect of the "Y 
SE/A-SICK, Adj. ſick on board a veſſel at 


S E A 


on board a ſhip. 

SE'A-TERM,.S. a von uſed by ſailors. 
SEAL, S. ſcol, ſele; Sax. ſcel, Dan. ſelur, 

III.] the ſenccalf.. An inſtrument .carved in 
creuæ, uſed in faſtening letters, and affixed to 
writings as a teſtimony. I he ee of a 
ſeal in wax, or on a wafer, 

40 SEAL, V. A. to cioſe;' or or 
confirm or atteſt with a ſeal, To ratify. To 
ſhut or cloſe, followed by vp; To mark with 
a ſtamp, Neuterly, to fix a ſeal, n by 
unto. 

SEA LER, 8. he that ſedls. 1 

SEALING- WAX, S. a compoſition uſes 
in faſtening or cloſing letters. 
| 'SEAM, S. [Sax. Som, Belg.] the edge of 
cloth where two-pieces are Joined together, 
The juncture of the planks in a ſhip. A ſcar. 
A meaſure, from. ſeam. Sax. a load. 

To SEAM, V. A. to join the edges of two 
j pieces of cloth, or to faſten the edges of two 


ing 


SEA'MSTRESS, S. ¶ ſeameſtre, Sax. ] a 
; woman ho lives by —— linen, and 
ewing. 
SE AN, 8. [ ſegne, Sax. ſeine, Fr. ſagena, 
Lat. ] a very large net, uſed to catch fiſh in 
the ſea, made like a drag net, but 2 
without a cod, 200 fathoms. in length, and 
from 2 to 6 fathoms in depth. 
dig Ach. [ ſearian, Sax. ] dry; not 


Or cauterize. 


ſar, Sax. and aloth, Sax. Ja plaiſter. 
To SEARCE, V. A. Laſer =y to Giſt 
finely. 


8 A'RCE, 3 "5A beve.. 
To SEARCH, V. A. [chercher, Fr.] to 
examine into; to "look through; to enquire z 


do ſeek after ſomething loſt, hid, or un- 


known, In ſurgery, ts probe. Uſed with 
enquiry; to try to find ; followed by for or 


after... 

SEARCH, S. inquiry examination; pur- 
"ſuit ; act of ſeeking. ; 
SEA'RCHER, S. an enquirer. One who 
ſeeks after any thing hid or unknown. An 
officer, in London, who examines the bodies 
of the dead, in order to detect any violence. 


four parts of the year. A particular time or 
period of time. A fit time. A ſmall ſpace 
of time, That which gives a reliſh to "od; z 
from the verb, 

To SEA/SON, V. A. [ aſſaiſſonner, Fr. 1 to 
mix food with any thing that gives it a reliſh, 


ſes; a diſorder attending par at the firſt] 
going to ſea, 5 


To give a reliſh to, To qualify. by blending 


et 


:SEA-SU'RGEON,'S, a ſurgeon employel 


ſaſten, = 


pieces of timber together. To mark with a 
ica 
Sea dl Ess, Adi. having nc vifhble-join- 


"To SEA R, V. A. Dla ius, sar. to burn 
SEA/RCLOTH, S. [ ſarcloth, Sax. from 


out, to acquire by ſceking. Neuterly, to make 


SEA'SON, S. [ ſaiſon, Fr.] one of the 


' ſomethi 
Habit. 
poſe. E 


SEA 
time. 
time. 

SEA 
reſpect 

SE. 

hſhes * 

SE. 


| ſoraething elſe, To fit for any uſe by time or | 
Habit, Neuterly, to become fit for any pur- 


Nate, Figuratively, a poſt of authority. Re- 


another line called the tangent without it. 


' have no ordinal for two, as the Latins like- 


other in a duel, to direct or defend him. One 


* 


8E C 


ſe, 8 | | 
P'SEA/SONABLE, Adj. done at a proper 
time. Convenient or proper with reſpect to 


time. ; 
SEA/SON ABLENESS, S. propriety with 
reſpect to time. 
SEASON ER, S. one who ſeaſons or re- 
liſhes any thing 8 
SEA SONING, 8. that which is added to 
any thing to 17 it, or give it a reliſh. 
SEAT, S. | fital, Goth. ſctol, Sax. ſett, old 
Teut.] 2 chair, bench, or any thing which 
ſupports a perſon when fitting: A chair of 


ſidence or abode. Situation, a 

To SEAT, V. A. [ſee the noun] to place 
on a ſeat, To place in a poſt of authority. 
To, fix or ſettle in any place. To place in a 
firm manner. 

SEA'WARD, Adj. towards the ſea. 

SECANT, S. [ ſecante, Fr. ſecans, Lat.] 
in geometry, the right line drawn from the 
centre of a. circle, cutting and meeting with 


To SECE' DE, V. N. ¶ ſeceds, Lat.] to 
withdraw, or refuſe aſſociating in an affair. 
SECE'DER, S. one who ſhews his diſap- 
robation by withdrawing. 2 
To SECE RN, V. A. ¶ ſecerno, Lat.] to 
feparate finer from groſſer matter. To make 
a ſeparation of juices in the body. | 
SECE'SSION, -S. [ ſeceffio, Lat.] the act 
of departing, The act of withdrawing from 
councils or actions. ; 
SE'CLE, S. [ ſeculum, Lat.] a. century. 
To SECLU”'DE, V. A. [ fecluds, Les to 
confine from. To ſhut vp from. To exclude. 
SECLU'SION, S. the act of confining. 
SECOND, Adj. [Fr. ſecundus. It is ob- 
ſervable that the Engliſh, Goths, and Saxons 


wiſe have none of duo. What the Latins 


called ſecundus from ſeguor, the French and | 


Engliſh call ſecond, the Goths antbar, or an- 
tara, and the Saxons ſe other, or æſtera, i. e. 
the other, or that which is after] the next in 
order to the firſt ; inferior; next 1n value, or 
dignity. wp 
SECOND, S. one who accompanies an- 


who ſupports or maintains. In meaſuring 
time, the ſixtieth part of a minute. 

To SECOND, V. A. to ſupport, or main- 
tain. To follow in the next place. 2 888 
- SE'COND-HAND, S. poſleflion of a 
thing which, has been enjoyed by another 
before. | | | 5 

SECOND-HAND, Adj. applied to know- 
ledge, implicit, or borrowed from another. 
Applied to dreſs, worn, or laid aſide by an- 
other. At ſecond- band, implies in imitation; 


| SEC 


SE'COND-SIGHTED, Adj. having ke: 
power of ſeeing things future. | 
SE'COND-SIGHT, S. the power of ſee- 
ing things future. | ; 
SECONDARILY, Adv. in ſecond degree, 
or order, ; 
SE'CONDARY,. Adj. ¶ ſccondarius, Lat.] 
not the chief, not the primary, or firſt. Act- 
ing by commiſſion. A ſecondary fever, is that 
which ariſes aſter a criſis. x 
SE/CONDARY, S. a delegate ; a de- 
puty. | ; »} 
SECONDLV, Adv. in the ſecond place. 
SE'COND-RATE,. S. ſecond in order, 
dignity, or value. Uſed in converſation; for 
one of the ſecond order. c 
SE CRECV, S. [from ſecret] the ſtate of 
being concealed, or hidden. Solitude. The 
quality of preſerving from diſcovery. Cloſe 
ſilence. ; | 1251 
SECRET, Adj. [Fr. ſecretus, Lat.] kept 
hidden, or undiſcovered. Unſeen. Faithful 
in keeping any thing from diſcovery. Un- 
known. Privy. 7 | 
SE'CRET, S. ſomething kept from public 
notice, or knowledge. A thing unknown. 
Privacy. ; | 

| SE'CRETARY, S. [-ſecretaire, Fr.] one 
intruſted with the management of public bu- 
ſineſs. One who writes for another. * 
To SECRETE, V. A. | ſecretus, Lat.] to 
put aſide, or hide. To ſeparate. 
SECRE/TION, S. in medicine, the act 
of ſeparating the various fluids of the body. 
The fluid ſeparated. ; 
SECRETUTIOUS, Adj. parted by animat 


1 ſecretion, 


SE'CRETLY, Adv. in ſuch @ manner as 
not to be publicly known. 

SE'CRETNESS, S. the quality of being 
hid, or of keeping any thing revealed to one 
from public notice. 

SECRE'TORY, Adj. performing the office 
of ſeparating the fluids. 25] 

SECT, S. [Fr. ſea, Lat.] a body of men 
following ſome particular maſter, or adopting 
ſome peculiar tenet. - n 

SE'CTARY, S. ¶ ſe#aire, Fr.] one who © 
refuſes to comply with the public eftabliſh- 
ment; and joins with others of an opinion 
contrary to it. 1 

SECTA'TOR, S. an imĩtator; a diſciple 3 
a follower. 82 3! | 
SECTION, S. Fr. ſe&io, Lat. ] the act 
of cutting or dividing. A part. A ſmall or 
diſtinct part of a writing or book. ; 

SECTOR, S. an inftrument uſeful in all 
the practical parts of the mathematics. 1 

SE'CULAR, Adj. [ ſeculier, Fr. ſecularis, 
Lat.] relating to the affairs of the preſent 


world, oppoſed to ſpiritual or holy. Belonging 
to the laity. Happening once in an age, from 
ſecutum, Lat. an age. 


- 


er originally, 


borrowed, or tranſmitted, oppoſed to primarily , 


* SECULA'RITY, s. worlllinefs, or atten- 


e — 
— , * „ 
* : 

[2 


2 * r 
* ＋ 


ing ſedentary. 


; - SEDULOUS, Adj. [ ſedulus, Lat. ] intenſe- 


tion to the things of the preſent life. 
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Fr.] ro convert from holy to common ufe, {| SEE, _ ; ſthe imperative of ſee] ob- 


SE'CULARNESS, S. worldlineſs. 


SE'CUNDINE, S. [ ſecondines, ſecondes, | SEED, S. [ ſeed, Sax. ſeed, Dan. ſaed, Belg.] 
after-birth, or mem- | the product of a plant from whence new plants 


Fr, ſecunde, Lat.] the 
brane in which a foetus is wrapped. 


ſerve ! behold 


are produced, An original or firſt principle. 


SE'CURE, Adj. { ſeourns, Lat.] frei froth? Progeny, race, or offspring. In Walleins, the 


fear, terror, or danger, Careleſs through con- 


fluid by which the ſpecies is propagated. _ 


fidence of being out of the reach of danger, To SEED, V. N. to produce ſeed, 


SEED-PEARL, S. {mall grains of pearl. 


e. a . d j 
To SECURE, V. A. to make certain, 6r | SEE/D-PLOT, S. the ground on Which 
out of hazard, To make ſafe, or place] plants are raiſed from ſeed. | 
out of the reach of danger. To inſure. To] SEE'D-TIME, S. the ſeaſon of ſowing. 
mad. | 3 a young plant raiſed from 


SECU'RITY, S. the ſtate of being free 
from fear or danger. Want of care from too 
great a confidence of ſafety. Any thing given 
us à pledge. A perſon bound for another; 
ſafety, or certainty, 51 

SEDAN, S. { ſedens, Lat.] a kind of car- 


xiage, - conveyed by means of poles by two] | 
ante. '- || ſought; ſortgan, Goth. ] to look or ſearch for. 
SEDATTE, Adj. ¶ ſedatus, Lat.] calm 5 T 


unruffled. - 
-SEDA'TENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
free from diſturbance, Pe ER 
- SEDENTARY, Adj. [ ſedentaire, Fr. ſe- 
dentario, Ital. from ſedens, Lat.] paſſed in fit- 
ting ſtill, or without motion and action. In- 
active, or luggiſh. 
SE DENTARINESS, S. the fate of be- 


SE DOE, S. ge, Arm. ſæcg, Sax. ] a flag, 
or a growth of flags. | | 
 SE'DGY, Adj. overgrown with flags. 
SE'DIMENT, S. [Fr. ſedimentur, Lat.] 
that which fubſides or ſettles at the bottom. 
SEDI'TION, S. [Fr. ſeditio, Lat.] a tu- 
mult, or inſurrection. A tumultuous aſſem- 
bly in order to ſubvert an eſtabliſhed govern - 
ment. 5 ; 
SEDT'TIOUS, Adj. [ ſeditieux, Fr. Wie- 
ſus, Lat.] turbulent; tumultuouſly factious. 
To SEDU CE, V. A. | ſeduce, Lat.] to 
draw aſide from the right. ö 
SEDU!/DEMENT, S. means ufed to draw 
from the right. | | 1 
SEDU/CER, S. a tempter; a corrupter. 
SEDUCIBLE, Adj. corruptible. 
SEDU'CTION, S. the act of drawing aſide 
from the right. | ENT 
SEDU'LITY, S. ¶ ſedulitas, Lat.] intenſe- 
neſs and aſſiduity of labour. 15 


ly, and conſtantly induftrious. ob 

SE DULOUSNESS, $. induftry ; dili- 
gence, affidvity. 

SEE, S. ¶ ſedes, Lat.] the feat or diſtrict of 
a biſhop. = 3 

To SEE, V. A. [preter. I ſato; part. paſſ. 
ſemn; ſeon, Sax. ] to perceive by the eye. 
Figuratively, to obſerve or find. Neutet ly, 


SEE HV, Adj, abounding with ſeed © 
SEEINO, S. the faculty of perceiving by 
the eyes. | | 


ſince, It being ſo that. | 
To SEEK, V. A. {pret. and part. paſſ. 


o endeavour to gain or find, Neuterly, to 
make ſearch or enquiry, To endeavour. To 
make the object of purſuit, followed by 


perience, 58 

SEE KER, S. one that ſeeks, or inquires. 
To SEEL, V. A. [ ſeoller, Fr. clo, Lat.] 
in falconry, to cloſe the eyes. Neuterly, ap- 


| plied to veſſels, to lean on one fide, from 


ſyllan 5 Sax. . . 


SEF/LY, Adj. lucky; fooliſh ; ſimple. 
To SEEM, V. N. Siemen, Teut. fen, 


have the appearance of. It ſeems, fignifies 
that there is an appearance only, without 
er at other times it is ſynonimous to 
orſeorh, = iq 
F SEE MER, S. one that carries an ap- 
rance. | 
SEE'MING, S. ſhow. External or fair 
appearance, Opinion, 5 
SEEMLIN ESS, S. comelineſs ; grace of 
appearance. : . 
SEE'MLY, Adj. Lſeammeligbt, Dan. xiem- 
lieh, Teut.] decent. Becoming; proper or 
graceful. - 25 | 
'SEEN, Adj. ſkilled, * Well ſeen in mu- 
ee | 
'SEEN, part. ,paſt..of ſee. _ 
SE'ER, S. one who. perceives objects bythe 
ſight. One who can foreſee future events, 
To SEE'-SAW, V. A. to move up and 
down alternately. | 
SEE“-SAW, S. a reciprocating motion. 
To SEE TH, V. A. 2 I-fod, or ſeerb- 
ed, part. pail. ſogden, from ſeodan, Sax, ] to 
gs by hot or boiling water. To boil. 


loſt. Neuterly, to boil or be hot. 


x0 have che fenſe of Gght, To diſcern, | 


SEE'THER, S. a boiler ; a pot. 
. | _  SE'GMENT, 


— 


To SE'CULARIZE, V. A. | ſeculariſer, | through, nn, ollew 


SEE'ING, or SEF'ING THAT, Adv. 


after, To feeh, is an adverbitl expreſſion, im- 
plying at a Joſs, or without expedients.or en- 


Belg. ſembler, Fr.] took alike, appear, or 


o Keep in hot water till all its virtues are 


1 


9 EM 
SE OMENT, 8. [ſegmentum, Lat.] 4 fl- 


ture contained between a chord and an arch | ſemblance; Appearance 4 


of the circle, or ſo much of the circle as 
is cut off by that chord. | 
SE/GNITY, S. {from ſegatt, Lat.] flug- | 
iſhneſs ; inativity. | 
To SE'/GREGATE, V. A. [ ſegrego, Lat. ] | - 
to ſet apart; to ſeparate from others. in 
' SEGREGA/TION, 8. [from ſegregate} 
ſeparation from others. 


ſhip. 25 
SEEN, S. [ /igne, Sax. ſeine, ſeme, Fr. 


ſce SR AN. 


ſeed of animals or vegetables. 


| half round; part of a circle divided by che 
SEVGNIOR, or SE/GNIOUR, S. | ſe- | diameter, | 

nior, Lat. ſeigneur, Fr.] a lord, ; 
* SEI'GNIORY, S. I ſeigneurie, Fr.] a lord- | point made thus [;] 
| | | than that of a comma. 


'SEN 
SE'MBLANCE, 8. Fr.] likenaſs. Re- 


or grain; the 
SE'MI, S. [Lat. a word uſed in compoſ - 


SE MEN, S8. [Lat.] 


tion, and ſignifying half. 


SE! MIBREF, S. ¶ ſemibreve, Fr.] a note 
muſic relating to time. 
SEMICTRCLE, 8. [ ſemicirculus, Lat.] # 


SEMICO/LON, 8. [ ſemi and 0]! 'a 
to note a greater pauſe 


SEMIDIA'METER, s. I ſeni and diame- 


ter] half the line, which, drawn through the 


To SEIZE, V. A. [ ſaifr, Fr.] to hold | centre of a Circle, divides it into two equal 


faſt by a ſudden effort. 
poſſeſſion of by law. 


To take forcible | parts. | 
To have in one's | SEMILUNAR, SEMILU'NARY, Adi. 


poſſeſſion. Neuterly, to fix one's graſp on] [ ſemilunaire, Fr.] reſembling in form a balf 


any thing. 


moon, - 


SEVZ3N, S. [ ſaifne, Fr.] the act of tak-} SEMINA'LITY, S. [from ſemen, Lat.] 


ing poſſeſſion. Any thing poſſeſſed. 


SEIZURE, S. the act of ſeizing, The prod 
thing ſeized, Poſſeſſion; gripe. The act of 


taking forcible poſſeſſion of, 


the nature of ſeed, 


"= The power of being 
uced, 
SEMINAL, Adj. [Fr. ſemen, ſeminis, Ley | 


belonging to ſeed. Contained in the 


SE'LDOM, Adv. [ſuppoſed to be con- Radical. 


trafted from ſelden, or ſeld, Sax.] not fre- 
uently or often; rarely. 


ground on which any 


SEMINARY, S. blau Fr.] the 
ing is ſown, The 


To SELE'CT, V. A. [ ſelefus, Lat.] to | ſpot from whence any thing ie brought. A 
chuſe by way of preference trom others. place of education. 


SELECT, Adj. choſen from others on ac- 
count of ſuperior excellence. | 
SELECTION, S. [Lat.] the act of 
ahooſing. ä 
SELE/'NOGRAPHY, S. Inn and 
vba, Or.] a deſcription of the moon. 
SELF, Pron. [plural. ſelves; filba, Goth. 


SEMINATION, s. [from ſemine, Lat. 1 


the act of ſowing. 


SEMINUFICK, er SEMINVFICAL, Adj. 


ſemen and facio, Lat.] productive of ſeed: 


SEMIPEDAL, Adj. { ſemi and pedis, Lat. ] 


containing half a foot, 


SEMIQUA'VER, 8. in muſic, a note 


y, Sax.] when uſed as an adjective, it fig- containing half the quantity of the quaver. 


nifies very or identical. That Jeff way. 
Shakeſ. It is frequently united to t 
pronouns, and then implies a reciprocation, 


SEMISPHE'RICAL, Adj. belonging to 


e perſonal half a ſphere. 


SEMITE'RTIAN, S. an 2gue compound- 


and is compounded not only with adjectives ed of a tertian and a quotidian. 


and ſubſtantives, but when united with my, 


SE'MI-VOWEL, S. a conſonant which 


him, and them, though contrary to analogy, is] makes an imperfect ſound, 


uſed as a nominative. 


SE'LFISH, Adj. attentive to one's own | Lat.] continual ; 


SEMPITE'RNAL, Adj. [ ſempiternus; 


3 wi t dura- 


intereſt with abſolute diſregard of others, | tion. . 


Mercenary. 


SE/MPSTRESS, S. [ ſeamflere, Sax.] ſee 


SELFISHNESS, S. attention to his own | STAMSTRESS, 


intereſt, without any regard to others. 
SE'/LF-SAME, Adj. the very fame. 
SELL, S. [ * Fr. ſella, Lat.] a ſaddle, 
To SELL, V. A. [ pret. and part. paſſ. 
ſold; ſyllan, Sax. ] to diſpoſe of any thing for 
money. Neuterly, to carry on trade. 
SELLER, S. the perſon that ſells; a 
vender. e a EEE 4 
— SE'LVAGES, S. [aecording to Skinner 
from /alvage, becauſe it ſaves the cloth] the 
edge of cloth, eſpecially of linen. 8 8 
SELVES, plural of SKL. 
SEMRLABLE, Adj. [Fr.] like. © His 
ce ſemblab/e, yea himſelf. Sbateſ. Obſolete. | 


/ 


SE/NARY, Adj. [ ſenarius, Lat.] conſiſt- 


ing of fix. 


SE'NATE, S. ſenat, Fr. ſenatus, Lat.] 
aſſembly of counſellors, or of men met toge- 
ther to enact laws, and debate on matters 
which reſpect the ſtate. | 

SENATE-HOUSE, S. a place where a 
public council meets. | x 

SENATOR, S. [ jenater, Lat, ſenateur, 
Fr.] one that fits in a publie counci 
SENATO RIAL, or SENATO RIAN 
Adj. belonging to the ſenate. 5 

To SEND, V. A. [pret. and part. paſt. 
ſent; ſandgan, Goth. ſendan, Sax. ] to diſpatch 

Sg 3D from 


SEN 
from ors place to:another, To commiſſion 
to go to another, To emit, inflict, or grant 
from a'diſtant: . To diffuſe. To let fly, 
caſt or ſhoot, Neuterly, owe 288 
patch a meſſage; followed by fer, to deſire 
a perſon to come by a meſſenger; to cauſe to 
be brought by another. AM f 

SENESCENCE, S. [ ſeneſce, Lat.] the 
Rate of growing old. ee 
- $E'NESCHAL, S. [Fr.] a perſon who 
formerly had the care of entertainments in 
eat houſes. | oh : 
- SENILE, Adj. [-feri/is, Lat.] belonging 
to old age. — — 
SENIOR, S. [Lat.] one older than, or 
born before, another. An aged perſon. 
SENIORITY, 8. the quality of being 
born before another. | . 
 SE'NNIGHF, S. [-contrafted for ſeven- 
eee, 5s 5 > | 
8 S. [Fr.] perception by 
the ſenſes, : 
= SENSE, 8. [| ſexs, Fr. ſenſus, Lat.] the fa- 
eulty or power by which we perceive exter 
objects. Figuratively, ip banda ape 
to the mind. Underſtanding. Reaſon, or 
reaſonable meaning. Opinion. Conſciouſneſs, 
Moral perception. Meaning. _ 
SE'NSELESS, Adj. — of life, percep- 
tion, reaſon, underſtanding, or pity. - 
SENSIBILITY, S. f ſenfibiliv, Fr.] 


. © quickneſs of ſenſation or perception, 


SE'NSIBLE, Adj. [ ſen/ibilis, Lat.] hav- 
ing the power of perceiving by the ſenſes. 
© _AﬀeRted'by good or ill, by arguments or pity, 

Reaſonable or judicious. 3 . 
SENSITIVE, Adj. having ſenſe or per- 
ception. „ ; 

SE/NSITIVE Plant, S. among botaniſts, 
2 ſpecies of plant, the leaves and flowers of 
which contract themſelves when touched, as 
if ſenſible of the cohtact; but expand and 

flouriſh again, as ſoon as the hand is re- 
l... | . 

SENSO RI UM, or SE'NSORY, S. [Lat.] 
that part wherein the ſenſes tranſmit their 
notices ar perceptions to the mind. The ſeat 
of ſenſe. An organ of ſenſation, Mn 

SE'NSUAL, Adj. [ ſenſuel, Fr.] confiſting 
in, or depending on, ſenſe. Pleafing the 
fnſes. Carnal, oppoſed to ſpiritual. Devoted 
to ſenſe. Lewd, 


* . . SENSUAMUTY, & the quality of being 


leud or devoted to-rorporal pleaſures. . 
To SENSU V. A. to plunge in 
' fenſual pleaſures,..@ to ſubject the mind to 
the ſentes. 42 * 5 
SEPNSUOUS, Adj. tender; e 
SENT, the p.a'**iple paſſive of Sx b. 
„„ r. ſententia, Lat.] the 
determination or deciſion of a judge. Doom. 
A moral inſtruction or maxim, delivered in 
a ſew words, A branch vf a period in 


y ; 

„„ 
| To SENTENCE, v. A. | ſertercies, Fr.] 
To paſs the laſt judgment. To condemn, © 
- SENTE'NTIOUS, Adj, [ ſentencieux, Fr.] 
abounding with ſhort periods, or moral 
maxims. 78 . 

SENTE/NTIOUSNESS, S. the quality 
of abounding in 'pithy ſentences. 

SE'NTERY, S. [commonly written and 
pronounced ſentry, corrupted from fentinel] 
one ſet to watch in a garriſon or the outlines 
of an army. --- - 

SENTIMENT, s. [Fr.] an idea or no- 
tion. Senſe, Sonfidered diſtinctly from lan- 
guage. A ſtriking ſentence in compoſition. 

SE'NTINEL, S. ¶ ſcurinelle, Fr.] a ſoldier 


who watches to prevent ſurprize. 


SEN TR NS. [corrupted from: ſentinel | 

„ ot gf 
SEPARABULITY, 8. [from ſetarab/-] 

the quality of admitting its parts to be broken 

or diſunited, * a 

| SEPARABLE, Adj. I Fr. ſeparabilis, Lat.] 


eapable of having the union of its parts bro- 


ken, or disjoined. | X 
To-SE'PARATE, V. A. [ ſeparatus, Lat.] 
to break or divide the parts from each other, 
To'fever from the reſt. - To ſet apart. To 
| withdraw ; uſed with from. Neuterly, to part 
from or quit, To be difunited. ay 
SE'PARATE, Adj. { ſepararus, Lat.] di- 


vided from the reſt. Diſunited from the other | 


parts.  Diſengaged or abſtracted. Apart. 
SE'PARATELY, Adv. apart; firigly. - 
SEPARA'”TION, S. [Fr. feparatio, Lat.] 


ſtate wherein the two parties do not live to- 
gether. p | 

SE'PARATIST, S. one who quits thc 
communion of the church. N | 

SEPOST'TION, 8. [ Don, Lat.] the act 
of ſetting aſide or apart. . 

SEPT, 8. [from ſeptum; Lat.] is uſed in 
compoſition, and ſigniſies ſeven, 08 
SEPTEMBER, 8. [ Lat, ] the ninth 
month of the year; the ſeventh from March, 
SE PTENARV, Adj. L ſeptenarius, Lat.] 


ſconſiſting of ſe ; en. 


SEPTENNIAL, Adj. [ ſeptennis, Lat.] 
laſting ſeven years. Happening once in ſeven 
ears, 3 5 
i n the north. 
SFP TIC, or SE'PTICALS Adj. Inn 
roc, Cr. ] in medicine, having the power to 
produce or increaſe putrefaction. 5 
SEPTUA'GENARY, Adj. [Lat.] con- 
fiſting of ſeventy, . | 
- SEPTUAGESTMA, S. the third Sunday 
before the firſt Sunday in Lent; ſo called be- 
cauſe it was about 70 days before Eaſter, 
SE PTUAGINT, 8. [ N Lat.] 
the ancient Greek verſion of the old Teffa- 
ment, ſo called from the ſuppoſition that it 


* 


was the work of foriexty elders. | 


SE'PTUPLY, 


the act of breaking the union between parts. 
Diſunion. Divoree, applied to marriage, vr a 


| the pi, —— or le. 
UCRCe or inference. t- SERO'SITY, S. [ Cetin rr 12 this ir 


_. tewd;women, 


without any diſturbance. Wit 


ES 8 E K 
4 SEPTUPLE; Adi. [ ſeptuplen, Lat.] feven' 


times as much, 
; SEPU'LCRHAL, Adj. C. ſefulebral, Fr. 


ſepulthralis, Lat. } belonging to funeral or the | 
*" SEPU'LCHRE, s. [ ſepulcbry, Fr, fl. 


cbrum, Lat.] the cavity in which a dead body 


is intetred. A grave or monument. 
To SE'PULCHRE, V. A. [accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpeare and Mil- 


ton ; but by Johaſon and Prior on the firſt] | 


to bury. © 
4 SWPULTURE, 84 Fr. e Lat.] 


SA clous, 4 Adj. [ ſequar, Jequacis, 


- Tat.] following or attendant, 


SE'QUEL, S. 2 Fr. ſequela, 121. 
cceeding part. An event. 


wif ſequens, Lat.] onder of 
Un gaming, cards which 
arithmetical order 


, 


„Cares, Lat, follow- 


EER, v. A. | ſcquofrer, Fr, 
(| to quit the l 2 others 


ithdraw. To deprive the owner 
broperty, or poſſeſſion, _ © 


Uſed with om. | 
* r.] retire- 


por 

SERA'GLIO, 8. [Perf. pronounced for 
lis] the palace of a lord. or great perſon in 
Turkey or Perſia, F iguratively, a NY of 


_ SE'RAPH, S. fm, Heb. ] one of: the 
orders of angels; ſo named from the ardout 
of their devotions; 


1 5 eee or SER A- PHIC AL, 8. 


ique, F 1 angelic, or like a ſerapk. 
 SERAPHIM, the plural of 8ER ATM. 

© SERASQU VER, 8 a generaliſſimo, ot 
commander in chief of the Turkith . 4 


Europe. {+ 


- SERE, Adi. li, Sax, ] ary or w_ 
thered. 

SERENA'DE, 8. Fr. en Teal. 
whence ſerenate in Milton, from ſerenus, Lat. 
becauſe -priftifed moſtly in fair weather]| 
muſic br ſongs. with which lovers entertain 
their miſtreſſes in the night. 

To SERENADE, V. A. to entertain with 
muſic in the night. 

SERE'NE, Adj. [ ſerein, Fr. ferenirs, Lat.] 
hout clouds or 
rain, applied to the weather. 

SERE'NITY, SERE'NENESS, 8. calm- 
of wk peace; evenncſy of camper s con 

mind 85 


privacy. To put aſide or re- 


UE'STRATE, v. N. to ſeparate 


8 FER 


E SPRGE, 87 
| kind of cloth. [og x *. 3 25 22 


SERGEANT, 8. ergent, Fr. ſergente, 
Ital.] an officer who 1 ton. or 22 


the orders of magiſtrates. petty ofſſcer In 
the army. A lawyer of the highel rank vi- 
der a judge. 
SERIES, 8. last.] un order Oberin 
things rozu'arly bee and are connected 
with each other. A courie of ſueceſſion. 1 
SE'RIOUS, Adj, \ ferieux, Fr. ſerins, Tat.] 
grave or ſolemn, oppoted to levit. iy un 
eſt, oppoſed to jeſt. 

SERMOC INA Tiom, 8. [Eat the ia 
or practice of holding long diſcourſes, 

SE'RMON,”S, [Fr. fermo, Lat.] 2 ar. 

courſe written of ſpoken on ſome text for the 
inſtruction of the ö 


watery part part of the blood. 

- SEROUS, Adj, f ſcreux, Fr. ſereſut, Lit] 
thin or watery, applied to the blood 
SERPENT, S. [ ſerpers, Lat. Por- Heb, ] 
an animel that has neither wings not feet, 
and moves on the ground like a worm. 
SHRPENTINE, Adj. her pentinus, Lat. 
reſembling a ſerpent” s winding. 

SE'RATED, or SE'RRATED, Adj. r- 
ratus, Lat.] having indentures like the < cf 
of a ſaw, 1 p 

SERRATION, S. | fer-a, Lat. forma- 
tion in the ape of a faw 405 
* To SE'RRY, v. A. [ ſerve, Fr, fn, 
Ital.] to preſs or drive cloſe together. 

SERVANT, S. [Fr. ſervnt, Lat.] one 
who is hired and obedient to another. 'A 
word of civility, implying a readineſs of do- 
ing good to another. Pg 3 
TO SE'RVE, V. A. [ ſervir, Fr. fro, 


Lat.] to attend; to obey. To fupply with 


food, To do Fastens for another for bire. 
To ſupply with any thing. To obey as "a 


' foldier. To prombte. To ſtand Triftead $f 


any thing, followe I by for. In divinity,” 
| worſhip. N. -uterly, to act as a ſervant. "fo 


de in ſubjeQion.” To attend. To produce the- 


end defired, To ſuir; To conduce. T0 offi- ; 
eite, or miniſteer. 
SERVICE, 8. Err. 


ervitiom, Lat] by- 
-Rineſs done for hire. - 


Ee attendance of 4 


| ſervant, Attendance on a 1 An ex- 


preſſion of reſpe&, intimaring à being r 
to aſſiſt, or to acknowledge ſabſection. Ove- | 
dience. Employment.” Porpote.” Uſz. Ad- 
vantage. Favour, The public office” of d- 
votion. A courſe or order of diſhes. ' A paper 
of ſweet-meats. 

SE'RVICEABLE, Adj. e le old 
Fr.] profitable; uſeful Ave; diligent 

SERVILE, Adj. [i, Fr. Seite, Lat] 
flavith ; meanly fubmiſkye, pert or 
crying. f 
| SERVILENESS or SER'VILITY, 8. baſe 
1 9 wil 


BET 


ae mem _fobmillisn und felge aden, The 


condition of a fe. . 

_ SERVITOR, 8. [ fervitear, Fr.] a ſer- 
vunt. A perſon of the loweſt order in the 
univerſity, ſo called becauſe ſerving his ſu- 
periors. . 

SERVITUDE, S. [Fr. ſervitus, Lat,] 
the ſtate of a ſlaye. Service, |; 
SERUM, S. [Lat.] the thin or watry 
of any fluid. 
-* SE'SQUI, a ward uſed in compoſition, bor- 
rowed from the Latin, and ſignifying one and 
SE'SS, S. [for afes a rate or tax. 
SE'SSION,S. [ 

fitting. An aſſembly of magiſtrates, or ſe» 
- . nators. The time or ſpace during which an 

aſſembly ſits without intermiſſion, A meet- 
ing of juſtices. | 

SE'STERCE, S. [Fr. ſeſtertium, Lat.] 
among the Romans, a ſum about 8 J, 15. 
and 8 d. half- penny. | ifs 
To SET, V. A. [preter and part, paſſive 
ſet, ſatagan, Goth. ſettan, Sax.] to place or 
put in any ſituation, condition ar poſture, 

To regulate, or adjuſt by ſome rule, To ſuit 
or fit with muſic. To plant. To interſperſe, 
or mark. To fix or determine, To place 
in view, or purpoſe as an object, uſed with 
before, To ſtake at play. To fix in metal. 
'To bring to an edge by-rubbing on a hone. 
Uſed with againſt, to oppoſe, or to alienate a 
perſon's affection from another, Ts ſet apart, 
to neglect for a ſeaſon, or reſerve tor ſome 
particular purpoſe. Uſed with aſide, to reject, 
abrogate, or qoit for the preſent. To ſet dozon, 
to mention in writing, or to regiſter; to fix, 
or eſtabliſh. To ſet forth, to diſplay, explain, 


SEV | 
| SET TEE, 8. Led, Sax.] a large long 


ſeat with a back. 


Ital.] a dog taught to find game, and ſhow it 

by laying down near it, | 

i rr S. ¶ ſetol, Sax. ] a ſeat, or 
Encn, , 


To fix in any place or way of life. To free 
from ambiguity or doubt, To fix and make 
certain or unchangeable, To free from change 
of opinion. 'To make cloſe. To fix inſepa- 


bottom. To put into a Nate of calmneſs. To 
people a country, Neuterly, to fink and con- 
tinue at the bottom, To fix one's abode. 
To chuſe or fix a method of life; To ref, 


{or grow calm. To make ara for a 
wife, WJ 7 mk 


SETTLEMENT, 5, the act of ſettling, 
The act of giving pdſeffion. A jointure 
2 a wife. * . of pw A 
colony, or place where a. colony is - 
A 5 

SEVEN, Adj. [formerly ſpelt ſenven, from 
bun, Goth. ſeafon, Sax. ] conſiſti of four 
an , or one more than ſix, 

SE'VENFOLD, Adj. [ ſeafon faldic, Sax. 
repeated, or folded ſeven times. 

SE'VENNIGHT, S. | ſeven and night] a 
week; the time from one day of the week 
to the .next day of the ſame denomination 
preceding or following. It happened on 
Monday was ſevennight, that is, on the Mondgy 
before laſt Monday; it will be done on Monday 
ſevennight, that is, on the Monday after next 


or place in order, or ſhow, Uſed with en, or | onda 


upon, to incite, or animate z to attack, or 


aſſault; to employ in an affair, To ſet out, 


to begin a diſcouxſe, or journey ; to adorn, or 
-embelliſh 5 to raiſe, or equip, applied to 
| Keets or armies. To ſhow, diſplay, recom- 
mend or prove. To ſet wp, to ſupply with 
money for carrying on trade at firſt, Neu- 
terly, to fall below the horizon, applied to 
the ſun, Sc. To be fixed. To be extin- 

uiſhed, or ynable to ſee, applied to the eyes. 
To fit muſic to words. To catch birds by a 
dog, that lies down and diſcovers them. 


SET, S. a number of things ſuiting each 
other, and neceſſary to form a whole. Any 
thing put into the ground for growth. A 
wager at dice, A game; a ſyfficient num- 

ber of perſons to play a game. 7 
SET A'CEOUS, Adj, [ fetq, Lat. ] briftly ; 

fet with ftrong hairs. . 
SE TON, S. ¶ Fr. from ſera, Lat.] in ſux- 
gery, the ſtate of a wound when the ſkin is 


taken up by a needle, and kept open by a 


Iy. | 
SE*'VEN-SCORE, S. ſeven times 20, qr 


140. 3 | 
- SE'VENTEEN, Adj, [| ſeafon Sax. 
from ſeafon, Sax. ſeven, Le — ten 
conſiſting of ſeven and ten. 5 
SEVENTEENTH, Adj, | ſeafonteathg, 
Sax.] the ordinal of ſeventeen, the next after 
che fxteenth, 7 © a . 
SEUVENTH, Adj. [ ſeefotha, Sax. ] the 
next in order to the ſixth, Seventh day, uſed 
by the quakers for Saturday. The ſeventh 


£ $ C | month, uſed by the ſame ſect, for July. 
__ SET, participle, regular; ngt looſe or care- | 
6 | Sax. | the tenth ſeven times repeated. 


SE'VENTIETH, Adj. [ bundſeofentigotha, 


SE'VENTY, Adj. { fhuntiguns, Goth. 
hundſeofontig, Sax. ſiavatibi, Run. ſeven 
times ten. 5 1 
To SE/VER, V. A. [ſevrer, Fr.] to part 
from the reſt by force, To diſtinguiſh, ſepa- 
rate, or put into different orders or places. 


a ſeparation or diſtinction; followed by be- 
tageen, | 5 


twiſt of hair or ſilk that the humours may 
ent themſelyes, us 84.45. WY, v1 


divers; many, generally applied to any nun 
bex 


SE/TTING-DOG, 8. [cane ſentarchione, | 


To SE'TTLE, V. A.to place in a certain 
E ſafe ſtate atter calamity, or diſturbance, 


ja rably or ſtrongly, uſed with pn. To make 
« ſeſſio, Lat.] the act of | the dregs or ſediments of liquor fall to. the 


To keep diſtin} or apart, Neuterly, to make 


SE'VERAL, Adj. unlike each other; 


e fong 


echione, 


ſhow it 
eat, or 


certain 


bance, ; 


'0 free 
| make 
change 
nſepa- 
make 
to. the 
. i To 
d con- 
abode, 
d reſt, 
for a 


tling, 
nture 
s. A 


bn SE'VERANCYE, S. ſeparation ;' partition, 


nee dle. Neuterly, to work with a needle and 


Sunday before Lent ; ſo called, 


a a ſtanza of fix lines. 


Boh. flop, Sclav.] mean, with reſpect to 


MA 
ber more than two. Particular or fingle ; 
SE'VERAL, 8. a ſtate of ſeparation, Each 
particular taken dingly, generally uſed in the 


lural. - i 


SE'VERE, Adj. Fr. ſeverus, Lat. ] apt to 
blame, or puniſh with rigour. Cruel, Sharp, 
applied to ſeaſon + cloſe, or conciſe, applied 
>. JE Were : 

SEVERITY, S. the quality of blaming 
or puniſhing with rigour. Cruel treatment. 

. SEVOCA'TION, S. {ſevoco, Lat.] the 
act of calling aſide; | [835 
To SEW, V. A. | fuo, Lat.] to join or 
work with threade drawn through by a 


thread. To drain a pond of its fiſh. 
SE WER, S. [eſcuyer tranchant, Fr, aſſeour, 
Fr.] an officer who ſerves up a feaſt. A 
paſſage for water to run through; now cor- 
rupted to ſbere, but derived from iſſue, or 
3ſuer. One that uſes a needle ; from the 
verh. F {Dea £2 
SEX, S. [ ſexe, Fr. ſarut, Lat.] that pro- 
by which any ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed 
into male and female. : | 
SEX, from the Latin is uſed in compoſi- 
tion, and ſignifies fax. 52 
SE XAGENARV, Adj, | ſexagenarius, 
Lat.] aged fixty ears. 
' SEXAGE'SIMA, 8. (Lo cho ſecond 
auſe about 
the both day before Eafter. 7 
SEXENNIAL, Adj. [ ſex and anmes, Lat.] 
laſting ſix years; happening once in fix years. 
SEX TAN, S. {from ſextans, ſex, Lat.] 


SE'XTILE, Adj. ¶ ſerrilit, Lat.] is a poſi- 
tion or aſpect of two planets, when 60 de- 
grees diſtant, or at the diſtance of two ſigns 
from one another.. 1 
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terception of light. A ſpirit, The ſoul ſe- 
parated from the bod. nn 
To SHADE, V. A. to intercept the night; 
to ſhelter or hide ; to cover or ſcreen; to 
marc with different gradations of colours; 
to paint in dark colours. : 
SHA'DINESS, S. [from ſhady] the ſtate 
of being ſhady. W 
SHADOW, 8. \ ſcadu, ſcaducne, Sax. 
ſchaduwe, Belg. ] the repreſentation of a body 
when the light is intercepted; darkneſs ; 
ſhelter formed by intercepting the light or 
heat; an obſcure or dark place; the dark 
part of a picture; a ghoſt, or any thing per- 
ceptible to the fight; an imperfect or faint 
' repreſentation ; favour or protection. 

To SHADOW, V. A. to intercept the 
light; to cloud or darken; to conceal, hide, 
or ſcreen; to protect; to mark with various 
gradations of cqlour or light; to paint in 
dark colours; to repreſent imperfectly or 
typically. | 
 SHADOWY, Adj. gloomy; dark; opake. 

1 or ; faintly repreſentative. Unſubſtan- 
tial. \ : : 

SHA'DY, Adj. full of ſhade ; free from 
the glare of light or ſultrineſs of heat. 

SHAFT, S. [ ſceaft, Sax.] an arrow; a 
narrow, deep, and perpendicular 'pit, from 
aft, Belg, Any thing ſtrait, as the ſpire ef 
a ſteeple, c. | 

SHAG, S. [ ſceacga, Sax. ] a kind of cloth 
or ſtuff, with a long, rough pile of wool or 
8 8 x 
SHA'*GGED, or SHA'GGY, Adj. rugged, 
hairy, rough. | - 

SHA'GREEN, S. [chavrin, Fr.] the ſkin 
of a fiſh remarkably rough. - 

To SHA'GREEN, V. A. Ichagriner, Fr.] 
to irritate ; to provoke, 


To SHAKE, V. A. -[preter. , part. 
paſſ. hen or ſpoot; ſceacun, Sax. ſpeclan, 


SE'XTON, S. ſcorrupted from facriftan] Belg. to put into a vibrating motion; to 


an under-officer who digs graves; ſometimes 
applied to the perſon who opens pews in a 
Church. p F | . 

5 SEXTU'PLE, Adj. [ ſextuplus, Lat.] fix- 
 SHA'BBY, Adj. | flapy, Pol. flaupy, 


reſs; paultry. ' | 
 SHA/BBINESS, S. meanneſs ; paltrineſs. 

To SHA!CKLE, V. A. [| ſceatelen, Belg. ] 
to chain, fetter, bind, or deprive of liberty. 
 SHA'CKLES,'S. [not uſed in the fingular, 
ſeacul, Sax, ſceackel, Belg. ] chains for priſon- 
ers; fetters,. 
SHADE, 8. ¶ ſcade, Sax. ſchade, Belg. ] 
the blackneſs made by intercepting the light; 
darkneſs. A placg where the rays of the ſan 
are excluded. Any thing which intercepts 
the light. Shelter. The parts of a picture 
painted with dark colours. A colour, or gra- 


move with quick returns backwards and for- 
wards; to make to totter or tremble; to 
throw down or off by a violent motion; to 
drive from a reſolution, or make afraid. To 
ſhake hands, is to pay compliments at meet- 
ing, or to take leave; To foie off, to rid 
one's ſelf from; to free rrom, or div 
Neuterly, to tremble or to be put into a tre- 
mulous motion; to be in terror; to tatter. 
SHAKE, S. a tottering or tremulous mo- 
tion. | : 
SHAKESPEAR, [William] was the fon 
of John Shakeſpear, and was born at Strat- 
ford upon Avon in Warwickſhire, April r564. 
His father, who was a conſiderable dealer in 
wool, being incumbered with a large family 
of ten children, could afford to give his eldeſt 
ſon but a ſlender education. He had bred 
him at a free-ſchool, where he acquired what 
Latin he was matter of. However, our au- 


dation gf colour. The figare formed by in- 


thor's father was obliged to- withdraw him 


* 


. arly from ſchool, in order to have his alli 


difference between learning and languages. 


Ha reading, at leaſt, if they will not 


natural philoſophy, mechanics, ancient and 


between the manners of the Romans in the 


plays: he follows the Greek authors, and 


ſchool, he ſeems. to have entirely devoted 


ther propoſed; and in order to ſettle in the 


| wife was the daughter of one Hatchway, ſaid 


conduct, 
which luckily proved the occaſion of diſplay- 


longed to Sir Thomas Lucy, who was, it is 


accident, that he is ſaid to have made his firſt 
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- ance in his own employment, towards ſup- 
porting the reſt of the family. As to want 
of learning, Mr. Pope makes the following 
Juſt obſervation; that there is cortainly a vaſt 


How far he was ignorant of the latter, I can- 
not {ſays he) determine; but it is plain he 


Kall it learning; nor is it any great matter if 
A man has knowledge, whether he has it 
from one language or from another. Nothing 
is more evident, than that he had a taſte for 


modern hiſtory, poetical learning, and my- 

thology. We find him very knowing in th 

_cuſtoms, rites, and manners of the Romans. 
In Cariolagus and Julius Cæſar, not only the 
ſpirit, but manners of the Romans, are exactly 
rawn; and ſtill a nicer diſtinction is ſhewn 


former and the latter. We have tranſlations 
from Ovid, publiſhed in his name, among 
thoſe poems which paſs for his, and for ſome 
of which, we haye undoubted authority, be- 


ing publiſhed by himſelf, and dedicated to the | 


earl of Southampton. He appears alſo to, 
Have been converſant with Plautus, from 
whence he has taken the plot of one of his 


particularly Dares Phrygius in another; al- 
though I will not pretend, continues Mr, 
Pope, to ſay in what language he read them. 
Dr. Warburton has ſtrongly contended for 
Shakeſpear's learning, and has produced many 
imitations and parallel paſſages wich ancient 
authors. Upon his quitting the grammar- 


himſelf to that way of living, which his fa- 


world, after a family manner, thought fit to 
marry while he was yet very young. His 


to have been a ſubſtantial yeoman in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford, In this kind 
of domeſtic obſcurity, he continued for ſome 
time, till, by an unhappy inſtance of miſ- 
e was obliged to quit the place of 
bis nativity, and take ſhelter in London; 


ing one of the greateſt geniuſes that ever was 
known in dramatic poeiry. He had the mis- 
fortune to fail into ill company : among 
theſe were ſome who made a frequent prae- 
rice -of deer-ſtealing, and who engaged him 
more than once in robbing a park that be- 


ſaid, afterwards ridiculed by Shakeſpear, un- 
der the wel! known character of Juſtice 
Shallow, It is at this time, and upon this 


acquaintance in the playhouſe, We ſhall here 
relate a ſtory which Sir William Davenant 
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ei 
Mr. Rowe; Rowe told it Mr. Pope, and Mt. 
Pope told it to Dr. Newton, the late editor of 
Mitton, and from a gentleman, who heard it 
from him, it is here related. It is concern- 
ing Shakeſpear's firſt appearance in the play- 
houſe. When he came 40 London, be was 
without money or friends; and being a 
ſtranger, he knew not to whom to apply, 
nor by what means to ſupport himſelf,---At 
that time coaches not being in uſe,” and; as 
gentlemen were accuſtomed to ride to 
the playhouſe, Shakeſpear, driven to the laſt 
neceſſity, went to the playhouſe door, and 


the gentlemen's horſes who came to the play, 
che became emigent even in that profeſſion, 
and was taken notice of for his diligence and 
ſkill in it þ he had ſeen: more buſineſs than 
he himſelf could manage, and at laſt hired 
boys under him, who. were known by tlic 


players accidentally conterſing with him, 
ſound him ſo acute, and maſter of ſo ſine a 
converſation, that ſtruck therewith, they re- 
commended him to the houſe, in which he 
was firſt admitted in a very low ſtation; but 
he did not long remain ſo, ſor he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, if not as an extraordinary 
actor, at leaſt as a ſine writer. His name is 
printed, as the euſtom was in thoſe times, 
amongſt thoſe of the other players, before 
ſome old plays, but without any particular 
account of what ſort of parts he uſed to play: 
and Mr. Rowe ſays, © That though he very 
carefully enquired, he found the top of his 
% performance was the ghoſt in his own 
Hamlet.“ I ſhould have been much 
*© more pleaſed, continnes Rowe, to have 
learned from ſame certain authority, which 
** was the fuft play he writ.”” The bigheſt 
date which Rowe has been able to trace, is 
Romeo and Juliet, 1597, when the author 
was 33 years old; and Richard II. and III. 
the next year. Though the order of time in 
which his ſeveral pieces are written be gene- 
rally uncertain, yet there are paſſages in ſome 
few of them, that ſeem to fix their dates. So 
the chorus at the end of the fourth a& of 
Henry V. by a compliment very handfomely 
turned to the earl of Eſſex, ſhews the play to 
have been written when chat lord was general 
to the queen, in Ireland; and his eulogium 
upon queen Elizabeth, and her ſucceſſor, 
king James, in the latter end of his Henry 
VIII. is a proof of that play's being written 


— 


princes to the throne of England. Queen 
lizabeth had ſeveral of his plays acted before 
her; and that princeſs was too quick a diſcern- 
er, and rewarder of merit, to ſuffer that of 
Shakeſpear to be neglected. She was fo well 


ſtaff, in the two parts of Henry IV. that ſhe 


told Mr, Betterton, who communicated it to 


commanded him to continue. it in one play 
: more, 


picking up a little money by taking care f 


name of Shakeſpear's: boys; ſome of the 


aſter the acceſſion of the latter of theſe two 


pleaſed with the admirable character of Fal- 


made 


| being then remaining, the queen was pleaſed 


order to have it acted, and the 
whoſe hand it was put, having turned it 
careleſsly over, was juſt upon returning it to 


converſation amongſt their friends, Mr. Cotube 
intended to write his epitaph, if he happened 


. which Shakeſpear gave him theſe lines, * 
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more, and to make him jn love. This is 
ſaid to have been the occafion of his writin 
the Merry Wives of Windſor. . How well 
ſhe was obeyed the play itſelf is a proof. It 
appears by the epilogue to Henry IV. that the 
part of Falſtaff was written originally under 
the name of Oldcaftte. Some of that family 


to command him to alter it; upon which he 
made uſe of the name of Falſtaff. Shakeſpear, 
beſides the queen's bounty, was patroniſed by 
the earl of Southampton, famous inthe hiſtory 
of that time for his friendſhip to the unfortu- 
nate earl of Eſſex. It was to that nobleman 


Thomas 


"s 


wall, The following is the inſcription om 
his grave ſtone: = 
Good friend, for Jeſus fake forbear, 
To dig the duft incloſed here. 


Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, _ 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 


— 


He had three daughters, of whom two lived 


to be married; judith, the elder, to Mr. 
Quincy, by whom ſhe had three ſons, 
who all died without children; and Suſannah, 
who was his favourite, to Dr. John Hall, a. 
phyfician of good reputation in that county. 

She left one child, a daughter; who was mar- 

ried to Thomas Naſh, Eſq; and afterwards to 


he dedicated his poem of Venus and Adonis ; r. 2 Abington, but died like- 


and it is reported, that his lordſhip gave our wiſe without i 


ue, His dramatic writings 


author 1000 I. to enable him to go through | were firſt publiſhed together in folio, 1623, 


with a purchaſe he heard he had a mind to 
make. His acquaintance with Ben Johnſon 
began with a remarkable piece of humanity 
and good nature: Mr, Johnſon, who was at 
that time altogether unknown to the world, 
had offered one of his plays to the ſtage, in 
perſon into 


him with an ill-natured anſwer, that it would: 
be of no ſervice to their company; when, 
Shakeſpear, luckily caſting his eye upon it, 
found ſomething ſo well in it, as to engage 
him firſt to read it through, and afterwards 


'to recommend Mr. Johnſon and his writings} 


to the public, The latter part of the authors 
life was ſpent in eaſe and retirement; he had 
the good fortune to gather an eſtate equal to 
his wants, and in that to his wiſh, and is ſaid 
to have ſpent ſome years before his death in 
his native Stratford, His pleaſant wit and 
good nature engaged him in the acquaintance, 


and entitled him ts the friendſhip of the gen- 


tlemen of the neighbourhood, It is fill re- 
membered in that county, that he had a par- 
ticular intimacy with one Mr. Combe, an old 
gentleman, noted thereabouts for his wealth 
and uſury, It happened that in a pleaſant 
merrily told Shakeſpear, that he fancied he 
to outlive him; and fince he could not know. 
what might be ſaid of him when dead, he de- 
fired it might be done immediately; upon 


Ten in the hundred lies here engraved, 
*Tis a hundred to ten his ſoul is not ſaved : 
If any man aſketh who lies in this tomb? 
Oh ! oh! quoth the devil, tis my John-a- 
„ — ODE 
But the ſharpneſs of the ſatire is ſaid to 


have ſtung the man ſo ſeverely, that he never | 


9 pounded from ſboal, or footy 


by ſome of the actors of the different com- 
panies they had been acted in, and perhaps 
by other ſervants of the theatre, into whoſe 
hands copies might have fallen. They have 
been republiſhed by Mr. Rowe, Mr. Pope, 
Mr. Theobald, Sir Thomas Hanmer, and 
Doctor Warburton, Our age has had the 
honour of raifing a monument ia Weſtmin- 
ſter-Abbey ; to effect which, the tragedy of 
Julius Cæſar was acted at the theatre-royal 
in Drury Lane, April 28, 1738, and the pro- 
fits ariſing from it depoſited in the hands of 
the earl of Burlington, Mr, Pope, Dr, Mead, 
and others, in order to be laid out upon the 
ſaid Monument. A new prologue and epi- 
logue were ſpoken on that occaſion ; the — 
logue was written by Benjamin Martyn, Eſq; 
the epilogue by the honourable James Noel, 
Efq; and ſpoke by Mrs. Porter. On Shake- 
8 monument is a noble epitaph, taken 
from his own Tempeſt, as follows: 
The cloud cap't towers, the gorgeous pa- 
a. | 195 
| The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diflolvue, 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
Leave not a wreck behind.  , 
SHALL, v. Defect. [from fal, Goth. or 
ſceal, Sax. ] as this is by foreigners confound- 
ed with <o:/l, the future, from willan, Sax. it 
ſhould be obſerved that i implies reſolution 
to do ſomething at a future time, and t 
only a poffibility of doing it. 


* 


SHALL. O ON, S. a flight woollen ſtuff. 


| SHA'LLOP, 8. [chatccape, Fr. ] a ſmall 
| boat. 


. E 3 # 
SHALLOW,” Adi. [ſuppoſed to be com- 
„ and leu] not 
deep, or at a ſmall diſtance from the ſurface ; 
not very knowing or wiſe, applied to the un- 
derſtanding; not deep, applied to ſound. 
SHALLOW, S. a place wherein the wa- 


forgave it. Shakeſpear died in the 53d year 
of his age, and was buried on, the, north fide 


ter is not deep, or the bottom of a channel is 
not at a great diftance from the ſurface of the 


of the chancel, in the great church at Strat- water. 


* 


ford, where a monument is placed on the 


SHALLOW-BRAINED, Adj. Sn. 
T 


SHA 
SHA'LLOWNESS, S. want of depth, or 
ought. | : 

SHALT, S. the ſecond perſon of Hall, 
which is thus declined ; I fall, thou ſhalt, be 
fall; according to the Saxon, Ic ſceal, thu 
ſceult, be ſceal. 3 

To SHAM, V. A. Eee Brit.] to 
cheat by falſe pretences. To obtrude by fraud 
or folly. | 

SHAM, S. a fraud or trick, The act of 
putting on the appearance of what a perſon is 


not. An impoſtor, A ſhirt or ſleeve worn | 


over another to hide the dirt. 


SHAM, Adj. falſe 3 counterfeit ; pre- 


tended. 
SHA'MBLES, S. [ ſcannaglia, Ital. ſcamol, 
Sax. ſcbamael, Belg. ] a plots where cattle are 
killed, or meat is expoſed to ſale. | 
SHA MRBLING, Adj. [ſeeScamsring] 
moving in an aukward manner. | | 
SHAME, S. | ſceam, Sax, ſchaimtu, Belg. 
ſpamaganie, Belg. | an uneaſineſs ariſing in the 


mind from a conſciouſneſs of having done 


ſomething that may wound one's reputation 
or bring diſgrace. The cauſe of ſhame, Re- 
for one's reputation. Reproach. 
To SHAME, V. A. [ſe the noun; ſba- 
mabiti, Sclav.] to malck a perſon bluſh by 
convincing him that he has done ſomething 
which will forfeit him the eſteem of others, 
or ruin his reputation, 


eaſily put out of countenance. 


 SHAME-FA'CEDNESS, S. the quality 


of being too fearful of lofing the eſteem of 
others, or doing ſomething that may give 
them a bad opinion. | 1 
SHA MEFUL, Adj. ſuch as ought to make 
- a perſon bluſh, Infamous. 
SHA*'MELESS, Adj. wanting ſhame, or 
bluſhing at nothing. Regardleſs of the eſteem 
or opinion of others. | EE 
SHA*'MELESSNESS, S. impudence; im- 
modeſty, | 
S HAMMER, S. a counterfeit or impoſtor. 
A low word. . 1 
SHA*MOIS, S. [pronounced ſbamy, from 
chamois, Fr.] a kind 1 wild goat. 


SHAMOYY, or SHAMMY Leather, S. 


leather made of the ſkin of a Shamois, much 

eſteemed for its warmth and ſoftneſs. 
SHA'MROCK, S. [Ir.] a kind of three- 

leaved graſs. 


SHANK, S. [ ſceankea, Sax. ſchenkel, Belg. ] | 


the middle joint of the leg. The bone of a 
leg. The long part of any inſtrument. * The 
fand of a key.” Moxon. 

SHA'NKER, S. cbancre, Fr.] an excre- 
ſcence appearing in venereal diſorders. 

To SHAPE, V. A. [preter. ſhaped ; part. 
pail. ſhaped or ſhaper ; ſcheapan, ſcyppan, Sax. 
to torm or mould in a particular figure, To 
adjuſt, Co image or conceive. 


SHAPE, S. the form or figure of any 


8 HA 


thing, The make of the body., wy form, or 


perſon of a particular form, An idea, or pat- 
tern, In low converſation, manner, 

SHA'PELESS, Adj. wanting regularity or 
ſymmetry. VE, | 

SHA'PELINESS, S. beauty or proportion 
of form. | | | 

SHA'PELY, Adj. well made or formed. 

SHARD, S. [ ſchaerde, Fr. Arida, Iſl.] a 
fragment or piece of a broken earthen veſſel. 
A plant, from chard, Fr, a fiſh. 

To SHARE, V. A. [ ſcearan, ſcyran, Sax, 
skara, Goth.] to divide or part among many. 
To partake with others. 
Neuterly, to have a part, 

SHARE, S. a portion, part, or dividend, 
The blade of a plough that cuts the ground, 
from ſcear, Sax. ſchaar, Teut, | 


SHARYER, S. a divider; one who parti- 


cipates any thing with others, 

SHARK, S. a ravenous ſea-fiſh, which 
will ſever a man in two at a bite. A ſly greedy 
fellow. Trick; fraud. _ | 

To SHARK, V. A. to pick up haſtily or 
lily. Neuterly, to cheat; to trick. 

SHARP, Adj. [ ſcearp, Sax. skarpe, Dan.] 
having a keen cdge, or an acute point. Witty, 
ingenious, or inventive, applied to the mind. 
Quick, applied to hearing, ſeeing, or under - 
ſtanding. Sour, applied to taſte. Shrill, ap- 


| |plied to found, Severe, or cruel, applied to 
SHAME-FACED, Adj. eably bluſhing ; 


ſeaſon or diſpoſition, Painful. . Fierce, ap- 
lied to conteſt, Attentive or vigilant, fol- 
owed by /ook out. Subtle. Hard. Lean, 

SHARP, S. an acute ſound. A pointed 
weapon. | 

To SHARP, V. A. to make keen, Neu- 
terly, to play thieviſh tricks, ; 

To SHA/RPEN, V. A. to make keen or 


pointed, To make quick, applied to the un- 


derſtanding, To encreaſe the appetite, To 
make ſhrill or ſour. . 
SHA'RPER, S. a perſon who deprives 
others of their property by fraud. | 
 SHA'RPLY, Adv. ſmartly ; ſeverely ; 
acutely. | | 
SHA'RPNESS, S. the quality of cutting 
or piercing eaſily. Sourneſs, applied to taſte. 
Severity, applied to language or treatment. 
Painfulneſs. Quickneſs of apprehenſion, ap- 
lied to the mind or ſenſes. 
SHA/RP-SET, Adj. hungry. Eager or 
vehemently deſirous. | 5 
SHARP. VIS AG ED, Adj. having a thin 
or lank countenance, 5 . 
To SHA!TTER, V. A. [ ſchetteren, Belg. ] 
to break into many pieces. Neuterly, to 
break into fragments by a fall or any force. 


SHA'TTER, S. a fragment of a thing 


broken into ſeveral pieces. 


SHA'TTERBRAINED, or SHA'T TER- 


PATED, Adj. crazy-headed ; inattentive 5 
not conſiſtent. a | h 
To SHAVE, V. A. [preter. ſhaved; — 


o eut or ſeparate. 


Fompofitlon, it ituplics effuſion er fpilling, as. 


© Blood 
SHE'DDER, lr, ated ſheds. 
628 Y, Ach. Citing ; 


ſt Jinn pon from fais, DN to| 


t hair by a razor, To cut claſe. 
by paſſing lightly over. Ts cut in 915 Mees; 
vb or dppreſs by extortiom. 

f VR. S. one that practiſes the art 
of ſhaving ; one cloſely aitentive to his own 
intereſt 3 1 robber. 

SHAVING, S. any thin piece pared off 


from a body. 
AW 3. (ſens, Sax. rae #708, Belt. 


1 a thicket br ſmal 
| Haan ND ER, 8. among the 9; 17" Pol. 


great officer; a viceroy, 
1rd 


 SHAWM, S. [:ſthawnme, a a er 


or cornet. 
SHE, Pon. fin. the or ve Gaſes, ber 

from „. Goth. ſe dr the pronoun | 

demonſtrative of the worm? gendet, allud- | 


ing to ſome $Mafi, mentioned, before, and 
ſometimes uſed ibſolutely for a female or wo- J. 
man. The female bf any 3 7 322 11 

SHEAF, [plural eaves j from ſceaf, 
torn tied ale ndle After mowing. Any 
bundle of collection of things tied together. 

To SHEAR, V. A, [preter. {ore or ear 
ed, part. paff. ork, ſecaran, Sax.] to cut by 
two blades moving on a rivet, 

SHEAR, or SHE ARS, S. [ſeldotn uſed 
in the ſingular, ſceuru, Sax. ] an inſtrument to 
cut, . of two blades moving in à r- 

between which the thing to be cut js 
fe, diſtinguimed from ſciſſei, becauſe 
65 4h A year, applied to che age of a 


| aan one that elips with theats, 
2 9 one > Ta ſhears ſheep. 
SHEATH, S. ſeettbe, Sax. fard, Brit.] 
the caſe of any t ing. The 2 of 2 
veapon. 
0 SHEATH, of SHEATHE, V. A. 
N Sax.] th jot ints 4 caſe or ſcab- 
ird. Tov defend © 
caſe or covering. 
To SHED, V. A. [ dan, Sax. ] to p 
out, or ſpill. a to let fall in — ra 
"SHED, 8. kluppoted to be corrupted from 
bade] 5 flight covering or pent-houſe. In 


Ars e Ys ſpleridor.” KIA 
SHEEP, S. fplur. Sey; froxp, Jar. plär. 
fog , ſebkep "pig | the animal whoſe Kite is 


WL, S. ah eg. ied made | 
; for fowlers to ſhoot at, to 


3 | 


SHEPP-HOOK; 8. à hook faſtened to 2 
pole, uſed by ephetds, 

SHEE*PISH, Adj. baſhful; over-niodeft ; 
|timorouſly and meznly diſñ ent. 

SHEE/PISHNESS, S. oh, n. An 
U timorous diffdence. 

- SHEEP-SHEARING, S. the time, or 
feat made, when ſheep are ſheared, 

SHEE'P'S- EYE, 4 a modeſt or difident 
look raft by lovers at eath other. 
SHEER, Adj, [ſegre, Sax. ye, IM. fewy, 
1. pute, clear, unmingſed. 
ER, Adv, clean; quick; af orice. . 
To SHEER, V. A. ſee SurAn.. Nowerly, 
to err off; to teal or Nip away. 
SHEET, S. ¶ ſceate, Sax. free, are; 


Pol.] 4 broad or large pice: of linen. - he 


linen of a bed. In a ſhip, the ropes bent to 
the clews of the fails. Figutatively, the can- 
vas of the = As ET PA 


once. 
| SHEET: CIOS th largett anchor 
ma E 
To SHEET, v. A. to. fapply er farnid: 
p ich — = wt iſt. valued at 
'K at 
r 


- SHELF, S. Cplur. Bot; fortf, Sax. 

_ ] a 5 oy 23 fol; 125 
wall on a opporter o that any ing m 

he placed bn n. A fand bank or halle 1725 | 
of the ſed. 

SHE'LVY, A. full of allows, ſand 
2 eps rocks. F 1 654. a 
SHELL, S. ; feyll, chale, 

Belg.] the eee or external cruſt of 
any thing. The hard covering in which 5g, 
fnails, &c. are lodge. The coyering of the 
ſeeds of ſuch plarits as have pods, The out- 
| ward part of a houſe. The e tternal part. A 
kind of rough coffin in which dead bodies art 
laid till that in which they are to be interred 
is finiſhed. 

To SHELL, V. A. to take bf the hell. 
To — off the hell. 

LTER, S. [according to Skinnet 
fon Gl; but according to Davies from 
12 ſhield} 2 covet from external ina 
Jury or vio'ence. A protector. The fate 
being protected. 

To SHELTER, V A. to cover, defer of 
protect ſtor external violence. To go unde? 
a cover, followed b 12 To 


Neuterly, Ve, make af e of a 0 1 thy | 
"SHELVING, Ag H. {for begin ; 
r 


dvered Tick woot, and whoſe fleſh i is called 
mutton, Figuratively, am ignoragt and filly 


rſon. 


4 8. 4 fan indlohire for 
Linn e br 8. tue Ir 


doſure for 


VV, as! Leer! rocky. 
ok 


To e A. ZH 5 


5 blame . 


A | 7 


n 
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; gerefa, Sax. ] an officer of a. county, who is 
to ſee the king's orders executed j to im- 


® ,» 
* 


And Teut. A5 4 1295 


"away by ſome expedient,” To change the po- 


| forepatt of the le 


 bave 


; baer, 


12 pence, or the twentieth part of a pound | 


SHI - 


 SHERBE'T, S. 1 Marler, Arab. ] the j juice iq 


lemons or oranges. mixed with, water and 
Lemonade. 
SHERIFF, S. [plural WES Sore- 


EA juries; bring _ and criminals to 
ia 

SH ER IFFALT fer SHE 'RIFFDOM, 
SHE RTF FSHIp, or SHERIFEWICK, the 
b or juriſdiction of a ſheriff, 

SHE*RRIS, or SHE'RRY, 8. 
Xo, a town of Andaluſia) a kind of Shan 


win 
* *SHIDE, S. [fecader, Sax, to. divide} a 


board ; . > 

SH ſey!de, Sax. ſchild, Belg.| 
a broad piece of de- 
fenſive armour held on 1 left arm to ward 
off darts or blows. Defence or ptotection. 
A protector. 
on. which, the bearings of an armory are 


Te SHIELD, v. A. I ſ lan, ſeccidan, 
Sax. J to cover with a cd?  Figuratively, 
to defend. 

To SHIFT, v. A. Cera, Run. a change, 
/ | ſeippare, Ital. ] to change place. To change 
or give place to ſomething elſe,” To change 
cloaths, eſpecially linen. To find ſome ex- 
pedient for ſubſiſtence or ſafety. To practiſe 
indirect methods. Actively, to change or 
alter. Followed by away, to ſend a perſon 


cloaths, or dreſs 
to defer, or ſend 


anon of a thin * chang 
in freſh ones, Uſed with e 
away by ſome expedient. 
' + SHIFT, S. an expedient in order to free 
one's ſelf from a n neceſſity. A mean 
expedient, or laſt recourſe. An evaſion or 
artifice. A Hinen garment worn by women 
next their bodies. 
" SHI'FTER, S. a ly, artfal fellow. IN 
- SHU LLIN G, S. [fram Fila, Sax, becauſe 
of the ſhield thereon] a filyer coin in value 


ſterling. There were none coined till 1504, i 
and theſe Stow. calls graats; but Fabian 
mentions them under their Proper. name, 
34 Hen. VIII. 

SHILL-I- SHALL-Y, Adv. [a corrupt re- 


duplication of ſpall I 71 W in ſul- | 


nce, | 
" SHULY, Adv. not familiarly 5 | 
SHIN, S, { ſeina, Sax; ſchien, Tea], the 


B+ 

To 4 V. N, Ipreter- I one, or 
d ſometimes. ſpined, or have 
ſoined,, 24 skienan, Goth, ] to Bliſten; 3 to 
emit licht or brightneſs, To appear gloſſy. 
To be gay, beautiful, conſpicuous or eminent. 

ollowed by upon, to ſhew favour, ar be beer err 
pitigus. To enlighten. | 


In heraldry, the culchegp! 


SHO 


SHIVNESS, S. 0 om ty} the quality o 
being unwilling to be familiar. 
SHINGLES, S. [wants the ſingular, Fram 
cingulum, Lat, J a herpes confiſting of puſtules 
breaking out in various parts of the body, 
which it ſurrounds like a belt. Small, pieces 
of wood in form like a wedge, uſed in cover- 
ing roofs inſtead of tiles. * 
SHIP, a termination uſed in compoſt n, 
borrowed from the Saxon, ſcipy ſcyp, or ſcbip- 
Pen, Belg, * ſignifies office or employment. | 
SHIP, 8 1 C2 93 and A. Sax. 
skipare, Dan. ſehipper, chi 
Teut.] a large 5 2 building with decks, 
made to paſs over the ſea with ſailss. 


2 SHIP, V. A. to put or wanſport in 
a ſhip. 

SHI PBOARD, 8. S8. ſeldom uſed but ad- 
verbially, 25 4 ſoipheard,, or on ſhipboard, i, e. 
within a 
kph. OT the deſtruction of. ſhips 
* rocks, ſhallows, or ſhelves. The parts 

a ſhattered ſhip, Peſtruction or miſ- 
carriage. 

To SHPWRECE, v. A. to te by 
ane on rocks or ſhelves, To reduce to 
a deplorable condition. | 

SHI'PWRIGHT, 8. a builder of ſhips. 

SHIRE, S. [pronounced /þ from ſcire, 
Sax, of ſciran, Sax. tyre, Erle. a diviſion 
of a country. A part of a kingdom under the 
or] ſheriff; 

SHIRT, s. Lee, feyrie, Sax. ſbiert, | 
Dan, ehirts, 10, ] 8 under linen garment of 
a man. 

1 SHIRT, v. A. to cover or clothe with 

irt. 

SHU'TTIM, S. [Heb. ] a kind of precious 
wood, hard, rough, ſmooth, without knots, 
growing in Arabia, and mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. 


| To SHI'VER, v. A; [ ſchawren, Top] | 


to quake or ſhudder with cold or fear, 
fall at once into many parts, from fcbuyve, 


Belg. a lice. 
4 fragment of a thing broken 


SHIVER,S 
L ſeeks, Sax. ] a. throng. or 


edu "A wy bank or ſhallow place. J 


To SHOAL, V. N. to, throng ot ero 
together. To be Hallew. IEA, 2 
SHOAL,.A6dj. ſhallow. - | 


 SHOA/LY,. Adj. full of fhallows, . /; 

* SHOCK, 8. L Sec, Fr. Jhocken, . Wy 
Sclav, Pol. Dalm. the force with which two 
bodies moving in contrary directions meet. 
Mutual violence or concuffion. The conflict 
of armies. An offence, A pile of ſheaves of 
corn, from ſhucke, old Belg, \A. tough dog: 
* ſhort head of hair, from ſbagg . 

Belg. cho- 


Fo SHO K, V. A. [ſchoeken, 
eiri, Boh. ſee · Shale. ] to ſhake by violence. 


Te offend er diſguſt. Neuterly, 072 een 


1 


0 
2 
* 


— 


INE, S. ſplendor rapid,” ; te. gol 400 v *. 
: | : 


4 


* wa 9 3 
2 . y 
SHO 


- Fo SHOCK,] V. N. [from the noug]'to 


build up piles of ſheaves. 5 


 SHOD for fad, the preter, and part; pa, | 


of Syor, 


from 8, Goth, ] a cover for the foot. 
"To SHOE, V. A. [preter and part. paff, 
ſood | to fit with, or put on, a ſhoe, 


ok, 8. e Poor, formerly. ſhow | 


© SHOEMWKER, S. one whoſe profeſſion | 
is to make ſhoes. . | 3 


To SHOG, V. A. ſee Su Ax x or Snocx. 
SHONE, the preter and part. paſf. of ſbine. 
"SHOOK, th 77 of pale. ; 

* To SHOOT „V. A. ſpreter Hot, part. 
paff, fot or fhotten ; ſceotan, Sax. ſchietan, 

Belg. ] to diſcharge any thing fo as to make 

it fly with ſpeed and violence. To diſcharge 


from a bow or gun. To let off. To hit with | ef 


any thing diſcharged from a bow or gun. To 
ſprout or grow, applied to vegetables. To 
emit or dart. 


protuberate or ſtick out, followed by out. To 
become any thing ſuddenly, uſed with »p. 
To move along ſwiftly. To be affected with 
a quick and intermitting pain. | 
© SHOOT, S. the act or impreſſion of any 
thing diſcharged from a bow. The act of 
hitting or enJeavouring to hit with ſome- 
thing diſcharged from-a bow or gun. A 
branch iſſuing from the main Rock, from 
fte Belig. 98 
SHOO TER, S. an archer; a gunner. 
SHOP, S. [c, Sax. eſchoppe, Fr. 
ſchape, Teut.] a place where any thing is 
ſo d. A room in Which manufactures are 
wc TITS k 
SHOPKEE PER, 8. [ Pep and keep] 2 


. 
1 Pe 


trader who ſells in a ſhop; not a merchant | 
bee impertet. of ſeeder, Sax. Jeade, Belg. 


who only deals by wholeſale. 
SHO'PMAN, S. [ep and mar] a petty 
SHORE, S. [| ſcore, Sax. ficore, III. ] the 


coaſt or land which borders on the ſea. A 


drain, properly ſpelt ſerver. The ſupport of a 
building. A buttreſs ; ſchooren, Belg. 
To SHORE, V. A. 1 rho Belg. ] to 
prop; or ſupport from fa 

ns, wes ++ E44- > 8-4 


ling; followed by 
3 SHORN, participle of peur. Fo 


SHORT, Adj. [ ſeeort, Sax. corte, Ital. 
courte, Fr. curtus, Lat.] meaſuring little, op- 


* 46.# 4 
8 1 * 


poſed to long. Not as long as it ought to 


be; of fmall continuance. Repeated by 
quick returns. Not equal tq a perſon's merits 
or excellencies. Not able to attain an end, 
Per fall, Not long diſtant, or coming ſoon. 
rely, or unexpeCtedly. Not going ſo far 
as intended. Narrow: Brittle,  _ *© 


"SHORT, 8. a conciſe or fimmary/ ac- 


count, £ 6 en 
SHORT, Adv uſed in Compoſition, a 

$nall- fpace of time. Not long. tho 
Jo SHO'R TEN, V. A. to deprive of 


da To puſh forward. To paſs 
through with ſpeed. To be emitted. To 


Bl fight or view. 


W , 
length, applied to ſpace or time, To contract, 
To hinder from going en, To lop. 

SHO'RT-HAND, S. a method of writing 
fo as to fave time and paper.. VS 
SHORTLY, Adv. quickly; brief. 
.SHO'RTNESS, S. the quality of being 
ſhort, either in time and ſpace. Brevity ; 
coneiſeneſs. Deficience ; imperfection. 
# SHORTSIGHTED, Adj. unable to ſee - 
ar, ; | r 
SHO'RTWINDED, Adj. aſthmatie. 
SHOT, the preter. and part. paſſ. ef 


bot. a et 

SHOT, S. [chat, Belg. tet, Iſl. ] the 2& 
of ſhooting, Any thing diſcharged from a 
gun. A globule of lead uſed in charging fire- 
arms. A ſum charged on a reckoning ; from. 
cof, Fr. 2 5 
S HOT TEN, Adj. without roe; having 
ejected its ſpawn, 

To SHOVE, V. A. [ ſcufan, Sax. ſchuy- 
wen, Belg.]-to puſh by main ſtrength. To 
drive a veſſel by means of a po e thruſt hard 
againſt the bottom of a river, To puſb or 
rulh againſt, Neuterly, to puſh before one. 
To row in a boat by means of a pole thruſt 
againſt the bottom of a river, , | 

SHOE, S. the act of . A puſh. 

'SHO'VEL, S. [ /coft, Sax. ſebeoffel, Belg. ] 
an jinſtryment with a broad blade raifed on 
the edges and a long handle, uſed in throwing, 


| coals on à fire, 


or . 

To SHO'VEL, V. A. to throw or heap 

with a ſhovel, To gather in great quan- 

tities. 1 q | 

SHO/\VEL-BOARD, S. a long board on 

which pieces of metal are puſhed towards à 
mark. . 8 


SHOULD, V. N. [pronounced ſpoold, from 
It is thus declined, I ſhould, thou ſhouldeff, be. 


ſpould, , Like the Sax. Ic ſceold, thu ſcealdeft, 
he ſceold ] this is a kind of auxiliary verb, 
uſed in the conjunctive mood, and generally 
implies buſineſs or duty, as I Hou, £69" | 
i. e. it is my bylineſs or duty to go; when 
preceded by if, it implies chance, as * JF T 
te Sould go, i. e. if it happens that I £0: 75 
SHOU-LDER, S. [ ſculdre, Sax. ſcholder, 
elg.] the joint which connects the arm to 
the body, In butcher's meat, the upper part 
of the foreleg. „ 
To SHOULD ER, V. A. to puſh with 
violence and inſolence. Io put on the 
ſhoulder. as © old 
© To SHOUT, V. N. [formed from the 
found] to cry aloud in triumph or jop. 
_ SHOUT, S. a loud and vehement cry of 
joy or triumph. WI 1 
' SHO'UTER, S. he who ſhouts. 
To SHOW, V. A. [preter. fhewed and 
| ſew, part. paſſ. 45 ] to produce to the 
0 


n 
prove, or give a proof, 


o 


b E pobliſh or proclaim, followed by forth. 
2 3E 2 1 


x 


— 


irt ſtands, having formerly been full of ſhrubs. 


Shropſhire, or the county of Salop. It ſtands 


form of 
by that means, Several religious foundations | 


SHR 
To make known. To direct or 


Way. To explain, teach, or tell. 
bete the appesrance. 


to appear, or 
SHO W, 8. ſome ſpectacle or ſometbing throughout t 


remarkable, expoſed to view for money. A 
ſuperficgal or mere external ap 
oſtentatious diſplay. - 
attention, or notice. A ſplendid a pearance. 
Likelineſs. Speciouſn ng n 
SHOW. READ, or SHE'W-BREAD, S. 
the loaves of bread among the Jews, that the 
Prieſt of the week placed every ſabbath-day 


or 2 tolden- table, covered with loaves of 


and twelve in number. 

6 30 n S. [ſcbeure, bei.] a mode- 
rate or violent fall of rain. Any thing de- 
. thick. Any profuſion, or liberal di- 


tion. 

To SHOW ER, V. A. to wet or drown 
with rain, To peur. To difttjbute liberally 
or profuſely. Neuterly, to be rainy. 

- SHOW'ERY, Adj. rainy. 

SHO WISE, Adj gaudy 3 _— often- 

SHOWN, a part, paff. of ſhow, 
an art. © 
 SHRANK a F ng 

To SHRED, V. A. [preter. pred; ſcrea- 
dan, Sax. rid, Iſt.] to cut into mall or 
_ pieces, commonly *pphed to cloth, or 

bs. 
' SHRED, S. [ſee the verb] A ſwall piece 
cut off, A fra gment, > 

 SHREW, S. . ſcbregen, Teut. forei, 
Sclav. ] a peeviſh and clamorous woman. 

' SHREV:D,Adj. [contracted from forewed ] 
| having the qualities of a ſhrew; walicio's; 
miſchievous ; cunning; maliciouſly fly. Bad, 
painful, pinching. -: 

SHREWDLY, Adv. miſchievouſly ; vex- 
atiou fg. 

SHR E-WDNESS, S. Oy; cunning ; : arch» 
neſs. -Miichievouſneſs, © 
' SHRE'WISH, Adj. ym the quali- 
ties of A ſhrew, 

SHRE'WMOUSE, S. 1 N S.] 2 
mouſe who'e bite is falſely uppoſed to be ve. 
nemous. Hence ſome derive free.  ** 

SHREWSBURY, S. the metropolis of 


delightfully on the Severn, and roſe out af 


the ruins of Uriconium, now Wroxeter, af 


village about four miles off. The Saxons 
ſtiled it Scrobeſberg, from tue hill on which 


R has two fair bridges on the Severn, which 
forrounds it, except on the N. fide, in the 
of a horſeſhoe, rendering it a peninſula, 


int out the 
' Neuterly, 


arance, . An 
An object, attraQting 


6 


Here, April 15, 1451, the be urg rte, 
| fays Camden, Ne ſo mortal, pecially wy 5a 
the middle-aged, that hence it diſperſed itſel 
12 "kingdom, Shrewſbury gave 
the title of earl for many years to the Mont - 
gomerys and Talbots, and it Kill cantigues in 
a deſcendant of the 5 9 74 the re- 
ſentment of parliament fell heavy on this 
town, for adhering to king Charles I. Who 
came hither in the beginning of the civil 
wars, after his diſappointment at Nottingham, 
and formed an army; yet it has ſince recover- 
ed itfelf, and is now very flouriſhing, | Its 
{weekly markets for corn, cattle and proviſions, 


day is the market for Welch cottons and 
flannels. The town is governed by: a mayor, 
recorder, &c. and ſends two members to par- 
liament. 
of trying cayſes within itſelf, even lach 2s, 
are capital, except for bigh treaſon. 6g 
are. twelve incorporated trading co 
who on Monday fortnight after Whit — 
tepair to Kingſland, 2 the S. ſide of the 
r and oppoſite bank of. the Severn, 
ere they entertain the mayor and corpo- 
ration af their reſpective bowers or arbors 
erected on purpoſe, and diſtingyiſhed by ſome. 
devices ſuitable to their crafts. Roman coins 
are frequently dug up here, with the bones 
of men of a a large ſize, particularly teeth three; 


alſo thigh-bones a full yord in length, The 
agnual fairs kept at . are on Sa- 
turday next after March 1 5 „Wedneſday after 
Eafter-week, and Wedneſday before Whit- 
Sunday, Theſe are confiderable for horned 
cattle, horſes, 2 cheeſe, and hinen cloth; 
on July 3 and Auguſt 12, for harned cattle, 
horſes, EF ow 4, 
wool; October 2 and December 1a, for 
horned cattle, horſes, ner "yp 
cheeſe, and linen, In th 
was fought the bloody een rt, 
Henry Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, and Henry 
IV. king of England; in which the former 
was killed, and his army. overthrown, the 
place being to this day called Battlefield. It 
ſtands 157 miles N. W. of London. Lat. 5a. 
wy 47 min. Ev kf Te. 5 «Wo: © 
o 


SHRIEK, V Aricger, Dan. 1 
ciſſare, Ital. 9 to ery out Le anguiſh, or 
ror. See Sen 1 | 
SHRIEK, 8. [ Arie, Dan- fringes. 1] 
a loud cry cauſed by, anguiſh or Tn. f 
SHRIF T, 8 PE. Sax. ] a conſeflion, 
made to a 


have anciently been here. 
king ma II. held a 
Henry, cart of Richm, 
Henry VII. marched from Wales, where he 
landed, and was joined by fir Gilbert Tal 


At Shrewſbur 


304 his aophent the earl of ep. 


EOF ns « 


fiel. 
SHRILL, Adj. [formed, from the and], 


ſounding with a pie ting and. tremulous noiſ 
To. es. N. to found dun aad 


80 uick. 


9 | 
|, SHRIMP, S. [ ſchrumpe, Teut. 8 
mpe, Dan.) a {mall 5 


8 p 
5 * 
5 

29 


8 


are on e Saturday; every Thurſ-, - 


The torporation hag the power 


inches long, and the ſame dimenſions round; 


oe, ſheep and nb 
1 — 


= 1 
&. £25 -- # 
A 


ͤͤͥͤĩͤĩ§ĩ36 


$ parliament:z; namely, © 
Knights of the-ſhire, with twa — 


eren ern 


LY 


To SHRINK, V. — f 
g participle rund, or A Jarimean, 


J to contract into leſs room. To ſhrivel 
from. loſy af moiſture. To withdraw ot fall 
back in orger to avoid danger. Actively,.to 
leſſen the meaſure of 2 thing by eontract- 

it. 

IK $. corrugetion ; contraction of 

e 2 Lee 

eter. 
fun ax. ] to hear at 22 2 1 


ü vl, v. N. L ſorines, Sax 


Belg. 
- Atively, to make a rare in vrin- 
kles, uſed with 
- SHRUVER, 
SHROPSHIRE, or * © the county of a 1 
in England. It is bounded on the 
fordſhire; on the N. by Cheſhire 3 on the 8. 


dy Worcefterſhire, Herefordſhire, and Rad- 


]-to. contract into. wrinkles, | 
contract i 


by Staf- | 


| 8 U | | 
. Le. SRO D, S. C Sar. J 2 cover op 
See 5 a bing ſa - helter, A windin or dreſs of 
| 2 poetically, ae 12 per The fl ang or ſails, NOR 


or to ſhelter from danger; to cover, hide 
conceal. Neuterly to harbour, 1 
SHRO VE, 9 5 of ſbrive. 
ay E VN E, or SHRO/'VE-TUES- 448 
rom preter of to 
conſul, ad ride + f 2 22 
feſſion ; the day before aſh-wednelday or 


wer A which oy perſons wont ts 


 SHRU! fyrebe, Sax. ſerubbe, } 
IE Belg] 


Jgiee, ſpirits and ſugar, 
SHRU/BBY, Adi. full of 8 buſhy. 
To SHRU'G, V. N. [ ſchriken, Dan.” 
ſebrecien, Teut, fear] to expreſs horror or diſ- 
ſatisfaction, by moving the ſhoulders near the 
bead, Actively, to contract or draw * 
followed by ſpauldr. 

wr UG, S. a motion of the ſhoulders up- 

"wands to e horror or diſſatisfaction. 


Do Feſt en N 


norſhire; and on the W. by the ſhires of | 


Montgomery and Denbigh, in North Wales. 
The river Severn. riſing in Plinlimon hills, 
in Mootgomeryſbire, runs through the county 
from W. to S. E. dividing it into two parts. 
This is a large inland county, 22 


ing to Templeman, forty miles in length; and 


thirty-three in breadth, ; others reckon. it 
thirty-four miles from Woferton below. Lud- 
low an the S. to Over near Trent on the N. 
— from Tong on the S. to Oſ- 

on the W. It is of an oval or nearly 


ular form, containing about 399,000. acres, 


— about 139,000 inhabitants, 1.5 market | 


towns, and 170 pariſhes; which are all 


; diſtributed i into fifteen. hundreds, in the dio- 


geſe of Hereford, Litchfield aad Coventry, 
and St. Aſaph. The air of this country is 
very falubrious, as is generally the caſe. in 


| ſuch as are mountainous os hilly. The foil, | 


which in many paris is of a reddiſh clay, 


9 the $, and 8. W. e 


that were once Jo thin thing. B 
Salop lies in the Oxford. circuits, and it d 
twelve members to 


for Shrewſbury, Brudgesor Bridgenorth, Lud 
low, Wenlpck, and Biſhop's caftle, Its capi- 
tal is . 


SHRU'NKEN, the part 
To SHUDDER, V. N. [ ſthuddron, KT realy 

to 2 with fear or averſion, 8 
| Fo. SHU'FFLE, V. A. e | 
to throw into diſorder ſo that 5 one thing 

may take place „ to remove or 
put by „ nn to ſhake ot get 
rid of by ſtrutsling, uſed with ; to foam. 
in a confuſed and clandeſtine manner, uſed, 
with 2p. Neuterly, to put a pack of cards 
into. new order; to play” mean tricks, frauds 


b 
' night. 


or evaſions ; to move with an aukward gait, 

with the "feet drawn. along the ground. 

SHU*FFLE, S. the act of di 

things, or moving them fo as to take place of 

0 ER. 8.15 ae be who, 
rom w 

plays tricks or Muffles⸗ 

SHU'FFLINGLY, Adj. with an irvegular = 


gait. 
Te SHUN, V. A. [eſcunian, Sax. ] in en. 
to decline. 


vour to avoid or eſcape; to 


— 5 . any "Ga 
2 74607 or board N 


— — 8. {ſpelt likewiſe. 
— * it may N 


: kibitualy fick. 
SI'CKLY, ' Adv. diſeaſed, infirm; BAY | 


# 


Part of animals Where the ribs are placed. 


 canling drineſs. | 
SI'CCITY, S. [fecits, Fr. feecitas, from 


or crop eee . of 98 275 5 


81 


Wk cfled | Putelteort, 1. e. 4 cork: driven to 180 


5 Nike u wenver's Gurte! a corle ſtuck with 
. and dri en on pi With a battle 


SHUTTLE, 8. {cies Pelg. Autul; 


Inn.] the inſtrument with which a Vea yer 


ſhoots the croſs threads of His work. 


- SHY, Adj. |" ſchowwe, Belp. ſacbꝛoen, Teut, | 


Wife, Ita). ] reſferved; net willing to be ac- 
quainted or familiar. Cuutious; keeping at | 
a distance and unwilling to approsch. Suf- 
cious or jealous, 
_ SIBILANT, Adi. [ fibilans, Lat, biding; 
' SIBILATION, 'S. | fibile, Lat. a hiſſing 
8. 


dun 
To su ecarx, v. A. Acco, Lat.] to dry. 


.SICCA'TION, 8, {from feeeare} the act 
of drying. 
- SICCIFICK, Adj. { focus and fo, Lat.] 


ficeus, Lat.] drineſs 3 ; aridity want of 
i 3 2 


SI'CE, 8. [ ſaius, Goth. Aix, Fr]. the 


number fix at dice, 


510 
'SUDESMAN, S. an offidant to a th nurchs - 
Warden 
. Adv. on one gae, ob- 
lique! „indirectly. 
SIE GE, S. 1 the an of beferting 3 


gain poſſeſſion. 
Py SIEGE, v. A. L Aker, Fr.] to lay 
ge. her 
SIE, 8. Teronpeunesöf five ſhort like 
give, See Sir r. fito, Sclav. fita, Dalm. and 
Boh. ] an inftrument uſed in ſeparating ſmall 
particles from groſſer, conſiſting of a piece of 
yon hair, or cyprus, firained and faſt ened to 
4 


To SIFT, V. A. 
Belg. ] to ſeparate by a fieve. To paſs through 
a ſieve. To ſeparate or r part. ee nt 
to try or examine. | ge 
| SIFTER, S. he who ſifts. N 
SIG, uſed in — is gerived 1 


A. victory. Thus figwa implies a a vi do- 
2 * preſerver. 
To, SGH, v. N. [| firettan, Sax. furbten, 


Bel y to breathe ſo as to be heard, when op- 


. | ſeoc, Sax, Ants, Goth. e, preſſed with ſorrow. Actively, to lament; 


deprived of health ; affected 


A feels „ Belg. 
diſenſe. Diſordered 16 the Romack | or 
Gram, Diſguſted. 

Te SYCKEN, V. A. to dear health. 
Tol impair. Neuterly, te be diſeaſed; to be | 
filled" with diſguſt or loathing. 

SICKLE, 8. ficol, Sax. ſecke!, Belg. 
Seakrs, Pol. fecare, jecati, Sclav.] the inftru- 
ment Wien which corn is cut. A e 
| hook. 

'SVCK LINESS, 5. the quality of wor 


reſpeRt to health. 

SICKNESS, S. [ ſexcreſſ Sax. ] the ſtate 
of being infirm-in health, 'A diſeaſe. Squea- 
miſhnek. 

SIDE, S. [ fa, fide, Sar. ſyde, Belg.] the 


Any part of a body oppoſed to another part, 
A- margin or edge. Situation. Party i in⸗ 
tereſt. 
StbE, Adj. oblique, oppoſed to Are. 
To SIDE, V. A. to join with ay rarqy j 
followed by avicb. 
-SFDE-BOARD, S. a table on'which Pte 
and other conveniencies are placed by the ſide || 
af chat at which the gueſts itt. 
: SYDE-BOX, S. à bos on one fide of the! 
theatre, - ty As Of 4) 
SI'DE-LONG, Adi Liban lon 
rab; obſique ; not in front; not dir 


— 


aſtral. 


- SIDERA'TION, 'S.'[ fiderarion, Fr. f. 


SIGH, S. 2 violent dreathing which may 

be heard when oppreſſed with grief. 

_ SIGHT, S. [| gefithe, Sax. fleht, pefichr, 

150 ] the erception of objects by 2 e eye. 
he act of ſeeing or beholding. Open view, 


eye. Notice or knowledge. The eye. An 
aperture to look through, A ſhow, or ſome- 
| thing remarkable to be ſeen. 
SI'GHTLESS, Adj. blind, effenfive to 00 
e. : 

' SYGHTLY, Adj. Piesting the oye, 
SI'GIL, S. | eilen, Lat.] a ſeal. 
SIN, S. | figne, Fr. fignum, Lac] a 
token of : any things that by which any thing 
is ſhown; a wonder or miracle; a picture or 
board hung on the outſide of a tradeſman's 
houſe. A memorial; a conſtellation in the 


ſcription of a perſon's name. 
To SIGN, V. A. 5, Eis no, Lat. fener, Fr. Þ 

to mark; to ratify by cribing one's ey 
betoken or repreſe ſane, | 

SIGNAL 8. boy ſennal, Span; ] notice 

given by ſome token. A n that pier 

notice. 5 

» SYGNAL,: Adj, remarkable; enafnends: a 

To SI'GNALIZE; V. A. fignater, Br] 

to make eminent or remarkable. 

* SFONALLY, Adv. temarkably; me- 


Je. morably. 
, * SIGNATURE, S. Fr. J. a ſign or mask 
SI'DERAL, Adj. [ira dus, Ly tangy] impteſſed on a thing 5 'a mark on plants by 


which their medicinal uſe is pointed out; a. 
proof or evidence. "Among Printers, a letter 


ratic, Lat.] a ſudden moriifieation Aon blaſt ol the alphabet, or other mark, made ale of 


: (craps, ae Aimee ene en 28 


3 


el  SPONET; 


id 
CY 


fortified lice; Any continued opted to 


Lier, 3750 He | 


or a fituation' in which nothing obſtructs the 


zodiac; a mark; a ſymbol or type; _—_ 


às a ſign of ſomething. Forcible in 3 


nifjes or betolcens. | 
To SI'GNIFY, v. As ſ Seiser, Fr. J 10 


wherein nothing is perceived by che ear. 


SILLINESS, S. fooliſhneſs; 6mplicizg. * 


$12. 


SV/GNET 8, [ Agnette, Fr} a ſeal! Poed- + 
liar! applied 10 thas of ,arkinge .; ; 


8 GNUFICANCE,erSIGNVFICANCY, ' 


4, 1 Sioxir y]. the power of fignifying ; 
ener portance. ** uc | 
Sid N Adj. (Fer. ee, 
Lat.] expreſſive of ſomething elfe. Standing 


the meaning intended. Important. 
TON] FICATION, 8. Lr. fignificari, | 
] the act of making known, or convey- 
ing idess hy bas. A Een expreſſed by a1 
gn or. Word. 
SIGNIFICATIVE, Adj.  fignificarif; Fri) 

betokening : by an external ſign. Forcable. 
© SIGNVFICATORY, S. that Which fig- 


declare by ſome token or gn; To mean; 
to expre 83. 
uſed interrogatively. To make known. 
Neuteriy, te ſtand for a0. idea, to exprels a 
meaning 

$I'GNIORY, 8. 3 Ital, } for 
SEIGNIOR Yo +» 

- SILENCE, 8. {Fr. flentium, Lat. } 2 ſtate 


627 vs or ſtate of ee from ipeaking- 
Ineſs, . 

0 SMENCE, 5 = to-Rill or oblige 3 8 
refrain from ſpeaki 

SI'LENT, Adj: | . 1221 not ſpeale- 
ing. Not wallcative..: Still or without noiſe. 

"SULENTLY, Adv. without ſpeech or 
noiſe ; ; without mention 
N Adj. [from cilicium] made 
of hair. 

SILISULOSE, Adj Lai, Lat. bulky; 
full of  buſks.. 

SLLI'GINOSE,, Adj, Lali alis, Lat. ] 
made of fine w 
SLA, S. . ] among gold ref ners, 
a carat of which fx make a ſeruple. In bo- 
tany, the ſeed veſſel or pod of 2 that are 
of the pulſe kind. 

SVLIQUOSE, or SILIQU ous, Adj. us 
ing a pod or capfula. 36 

SILK, S. [ ſeolc, Sax. ] a fine thread ſpun 
by a butterfly ; a manufacture made of the 
ſilkworms threads. 

SI'LKEN, Adj. made of filk. Drefied i in 
flk, Figvratively, ſoft or tender. 

SI'LKWORM, S, the worm that ny 


SILKY, Adj, ook of fille. Soſt; pliant. 

SILL, S. [. Sax. ſuril, Er. fulle, Belg. 

ſalgua, Goth. to ſound] che timber or ſtone 
at the foot of a door. A threihold; 


| SILLABUB, S. curds made by milking 


on vinegar, Cider, or wine. 


SILLY, Adj., { /dig, Tear] — 


Fooliſh, 


To import or weigh, en 


. 1 


IM 


SI'LVAN;/ Adj. aboundiag: in 7 17 
woody, 2: K 
SULVER, 8. Ke. Sax. 2 Goch. 'F 
awhite, ſhining]! d metal, next in weight 
OE gold. Any p thing of loft or whitiſh 1 
. 
SI VER, Adi. «bits ike Liver have 
ing a pale luſtre, 0 5 £8.66 
To sILVER, V. A. to' eee e 
with filver. To adorn witle a whitiſh huſtre, 
To cover with ſomething white and ſhining: 
SILVERSMITH, S. [ fiver and | ſacl] 
one that works in ſilyct. 
SlLVERT Adi. Feu ale, 


| with filver- 8 5 10 67 bis 7; 2 


SIMAR, 8. Lfrarre Fr. ] a 8 
{looſe robe. | 
SI'MILAR, Adi; fa ſenilaire, Fel]. baving 
| one part like another. Reſembliog. 
SIMILAR: TL; 80. Ebene celern- 62? 
bhlance. 24 
SMN E, S. Lat] a compariſon by which 
thing is explaineu or aggrandized;/: 
SUMILITUDE," S..FFr. mA, Lat.} 
likeneſs. A compariſpe*o; fimile. 7. - © 
SI METER, 8. fee CI AME TEA. 
To SYMMER; v. A. {formerly el fans 
ber; ſormed from the ſound] to. boil gent: y. 
To boil with a _ hifing or motinn. 
SI' MNEL; S. [Abel, Sax. } a kind of 
cake make. of ſugar, Hower, piumbs,. and 
fafiron, &e. „59 2 
| SIMOYNIAC, S. Liepe, Fr.] nd 
that buys or ſelis preſerments i in the church, 
SIMONVACAL, Adj. guilty of bring 


ſelling livings in the church. 
SYMONY, 84 © fomonie, F r.] the crime of 
iat or ſelling c preferments. 


To SYMPER, / V. A. [perhaps from im. 
mer, as it ſeems to imitate the dimples uf wa- 
ter gently boiling] toimile; generally h 
to fooliſh ſmiling- 

SI'MPER, S. a ſmile, generally applied ta 

2 fooliſh one. 
- SYMPLE, AG. Fr. faxplex, Lat. ] chain; 
without deſign or artifice. Harmless. Un- 
unded. Single. Oaly one. Silly. 

SUMPLE, S. [Fr.] a ſingle ingredient; 2 
drug; properly uſed for an herb. 34 

To SI'MPLE, v. N. 10 gather herbs. 

STMPLENESS, S. the quality of vein 
without art, experience or compotition. 

SUMPLER,.'S. an herbariſ. 2 

STMpLETON, 8. a filly, er e 
„ perſon. | 
 SFMPLICITY, S. Rifles; Fr. finpli- i- 
cites, Lat.] freeddm from art, artifice, cun- 


4aing, or f raud. Plainneſs of meaning. 2 8 


SFMPLISF; S. one ſkilled in fimples. 

\, SIMPLY, eee z without addi 
tion; ſolely ;- 

Bs, To SIM'ULATE, v. A. to diffemble. oe 


Se. 3; aud; ime. - 


Da 


{ "SIMULATION, * AL 


* 


Si Murr NEOUS, Adj. , [ fowltanevs, 
together ; 


| Lat, care] an office where a perſon is entitled 


forcible, 


S IN 
© the aft or vice of pretending ſomething to be. 
which is not. 4 


Lac. ] acting lng <4: the ſame 


time. | + 

SIN, S. {from fame, Sar. any c ich 
is contrary to the laws of God. Figutatively, 
an habitual negligence of religion. A man 


vr 
enormouſly wicked. Thou ſcarlet fon "| 


Su Ak. This is a beautiful imitation of th 
Latin; ubi illic ſcelus eft P Ter. And. ** 


8. 
"Fo sim, V. A. Legies, Sax. Hecke, In, 


Dan.) to aft contrary to the Jaws of 
God, and to netzlect the rites and laws of 
religi ion. f 


SIN e Auapi ſmus, Lat. dünn 
riet, Or.] ot muſtard to raiſe 
bliſters, — f 


SINCE, Adv. e , Teut. , Belg.] it] 


being true; becau 
that; before this; after that time. 
SIE RE, Adj. Fr. fncerns, Lat.] jag; 
faithful. Pure. Honeſt. 

SINCE'RITY, S. [ fncerice, Fr. fuceritas, 
Lat.] freedom from hypocriſy or diſſimula- 
tion. Faithfulneſs, applied to friendſhip. 

SINE, S. [ finas, Lat.] in geometry, a line 
drawn from one end of an arch perpendicu- 
larly on the diameter drawn trom the other 
end. 


SINE, uſed in compoſition, is borrowed 
from the Latin, and fignifies evithour. 
- SYNECURE, 8. * without, and curn, 


that; from the time 


to à revenue without trouble. 
SINEW, S. [ ſerwoe, Sax. fidewvtn; Belg.] 


2 tendon or Vgament by which the joints are 


moved. Figuratively, that which gives 
ſtrength or ſupport: 
SI'NEWY, Adj. conſiſting df ſine ws of 


nerves. Figuratively, n, nervous, or 
SINFUL, Adj. [ fufulle, fanefalle; Sax, ] 


contrary to any divine command, Wicked 
or impious. 
SUNFULLY, Adv. impiouſly; wickedly. 
- SINFULNESS, S. wickedneſs ; impiety. 
To SING, V. N. [preter. ſang of ſung 
_ pail, ſung, figgroon, Goth. fingan, Sax} 
form the voice muſically. To utter in a 
melodious or muſical manner. Figuratively, 
to relate poetically. A ctively, to mention or 
relate in pcetry. To celebrate or praiſe, To 
pronounce in a muſica} manner. | 
To SINGE, V. A. { ſengas, 84. to 
* or burn in a ſlight or ſuperficĩal man- 


"SINGER, * one whoſe profeſſion is to 


to ſing 
SIN LE, Adj. [ fngulus, Lat.] not more 


AdtS - 


dual; Not cbm 
any ' afliftant, - nmatried, Not double, ap. 
plied to Lowers. Pure or uncorrupt. Simple. 
That in which —— oppe te one; 


followed by comb. 


«To SINGLE, V. A. d cbbote dut from 


Deen, uſed wich ow, Fe take alone 


SINGLENESS, S. firhplidity's fines 
Nee 5 2 iy; . . 


gulier, Fr.] repreſentin 27 one determinate 
ching or perſon, Particular, er unęrpected. 
Different from others. In grarnrhat, applied 
only to one. 

SINGULARITY, 8. rite, Fr.] 
ſome character by which @' on is, ot af. 
| feds to be diſtinguiſhed fron others. 
SINIST ER, Adj. Lat.] being on the lefe 
hand. Figurative'y, bad z perverſe ; unfair. 

To SINK, V. N. [ preter. J funk, formerly 
I ſank, part. "paſt un or ſunken, Goth. ] to 
deſcend in any fluid or liquor. To fall 1 
dually. To penettate into any thing. To 
contract or grow leſs, with feſpect to height 
or depth. Figuratively, to de overwhelmed, 
uſed with Sexzath or ander. To be fecei ved or 
impreſſed deeply, uſed with dabn. To fall 
into a Rate of reſt or indelence. Aﬀtively, to 
force under water, and render incapable of 
floating or ſwimming. To make deep by 
digging: To depreſs or degrade. To 8iminiſh 
in quantity or value. To oruſh or overbear. 
To make to decline. Toe ſuppreſs, conceal, 
or convert to one's uſe by fraud; applied to 
money, 

SINK, S. [ fire, Sax] drain of jakes, 
AY Ae yhere filth is fiffered to collect. 

SI Ess is, S. exert tion from fin. 

SINNER, 8. one at enmity with God; 
one not truly ' of religiouſly good. An offen 
der; a criminal. 

SYNOFFERING, 8. an Expiation or ſa« 
r., & 6 ſpecies of 

s ER, or SIN PLE, 8. a 
earch; ruddle. 
To SNUATE, v. 4. 1 finuo, Lat] to 


den in and out. 


SI'NUOUS, Adj. | fnueus, Ft. mom nn; 
Lat.] bending in 4. [fi g 
SINUS, S. [Lat.] the bay of « . 13 
ſurgery, a hallow paſſage under the fleſh. 

To SIP, V. A. [ Iban, Sax. fippen, Belg. ] 
to drink by ſmall draughts wherein the lips 
do but juit touch the veſſel. To drink in ſmall 
quantities, Activeh, to drink a very ſmall 


quantity. n 


8. 
SIN GINGMASTER, 8. one who teaches: 


SIP, S. a ſmall dravihe'or mouthful, | 
SVPPER, S./ one that fips, * * | 
SI'PPET, S. a Hittle ſop. 


Nen one. Only one. Particular or indivi- j 


* 


compounded, Alone, or without 


z Fr.] to make reicular, 
SINGULAR, 4%. | hngwla Anęrlurit, fn, for 


SINUA'TION, $a bending in and out. 


TION, 8. ler. ONE a crooks | 


without 
ible, ap- 


Simple, 
to one I 


ut "PE 
ke alone 


ncerity, 
e fngs- 
* « forts 
rminate 
pete, 
applied 


5 Fr.] 
| "of a. 


the en 


nfair; 
rm 


| tube baslgg one leg longer than the other, 


Fr.] a title ot reſpect, uſed 


| betauſe that joint was once knighted'by one 


mation of the brain and its membrane, 


vegetable juice boiled to a conſiſtence with 


and Boh. zufer, 


tively, a woman of the ſame kind, manners, 


817 


and uſed in drawing liquors out of yeſfels, 
SIR, 8. 7 i, Brit. , Heb, bn; 
where we ctre- | 
moniouſly g ve another the preference, The 
title of a Knight or baronet, and generally 
added to the word voin, when applied to beef, 


of our Kings in a fit of good humour. 

SIRE, S. [Fr.] in poetry, a father. A 
complimental addreſs to à great perſonage. or 
Applied in common language to beaſts. 

SI'REN, S. [Lat.] an imaginary monſter, 
ſuppoſed to have. a human face and a. bird's 
body, which enticed men by its finging and 
devoured them, 


SIRY ASIS, 8. [oruharie, Gr.] an inflam- 


through an exceffice heat of the fun. ' 

STRIUS, 8. [Lat.] the dogftar. + 
SI'RRAH, S. [contraſted from Sir and 

ab] a vn conveying reproach and in- 


ſult. 
SI'RUP, or SY'RUP, 8. CArab. J any 


ſugar. | 
SI'STER, 8. [-, Goth Goth. fish, 
and Her, Sax. ra mh ſeftra, Ruſi. Stlav. 


a woman born of the 
ſame parents 1 ets perſon, Figura- 


ſentiments, or perſuaſion. .'Sifer in Ty is” a 

huſband's or wife's ſiſter. 
SISTERHOOD, S. the office or duty of 

a ſiſter. A number of women of the {arc 


order 
SISTERLY, Adj. like, of becoming, 2 


ſiſter. 

To srr, V. N. ſpreter. I ſat ; ſtan, Goth, | 
ſittan, Sax.) to reſt upon the buttocks. ' To 
be in a Nate of reſt. | To reſt or pceſa 48 a 
burthen. To ſettle or abide. To broad, 

plied to birds. To be placed at à table. 
10 be as a member in any ſolemn aſlembly; 
To decline being engaged or to make a 


for a ſitting one. watch or refrain from 
going to bed. Actively, to keep one's ſeat, 
1 a reciprocal pronoun; —— 
a leat, 

SkTE, S. [Lin, Lat.] ſitdation of one 
place with: reſpect o another. 

at Adj. [be, Sat.] fince5 nt 
th lat, 

SITHE, 8. Ide, Sax. this word being 
variouſly ſpelt, Johnſon prefers this as"the 
moſt ſimple and moſt àgrerable to etyinolbgy ] | 
a crooked blade Joiged-to 4 pole and alen in 
mowing, 

SI!TTER;:S. ad thaG i. A bird cha 
— tabs 

SITTINGyS: het within of coing an A 
ſeat. & ticme at which one exhibits himſelf 


as 


| 
party. To ft Ups to change a lying poſtire{ ſkaits, 


” | doubt of every thing. 


8 k E 


time for which t mne, ring; In- 


cuba tion. 127 | 
SI'TUATE, 44. 1 frm, Lat. Þ 2 | 
with reſpect to any Ar 

SITU ACTION, 8. [Fr.] 5 
with reſpect to mating ogg 1 


or ſtate. K 2 wy 
SIX, Adj. El. Goth. - Sao! 2 f 
twice three, e next in or — To 


es at fixes and ſevens, is to be in 5 7 1 1 
wo confuſton, and danger. 
SVYX-PENCE, S. a ſilver coin alas at 
half a ſhilling, or as many 'pente a3 its Wc 
expreſſes, 


$/X-SCORE, S. fix times twenty, crane 


hundred and twenty. 


SI'XTEEN, Adj. I fixeyne, Sar. baue, 
Run. ] fix and ten. ä 
SI'XTEENTH, Adj pL Sat; ] 
the ' ordinal of ben, ſixth _ the 

tenth, 


Herta, e 


in order beyond the fifth. 

'SIXTIETH, Adj. [ fixteogotha, Sax. ] the 
ordinal of ſixty, or the fixth ten times re- 
peated. 

SrxT T, BITE f fei, 82. J fix times 


f Johnſon ſuppoſes it ſhould be 
ciſe, 4 inciſa, Lat. or from affiſe, Fr.] OS 
bulk of a body conſidered. as compared . 

that of another, A ſettled quantity or 14. 
lowance. Any viſcons | or- glutinous 89 
ſtance. 

To SIZE, V. A. to arrange or place ac- 
cording to bulk, To beſmeat with any 
viſcous or glutinous ſubſtance. 

SYZER, S. ffrom fize] an inſeribr ſcho- 
fir in Cambridge, ee to a N at 
Oxford. it! 

SIZ 21 45fewad be Hlutinaad.” 4 = 
SRAIR," Ne, Fr.] a knot 6f 
thread or filk. © © 

To SKAIT, V. A. to fide on the ice with 


SKATE; 8. 1 845. 2 fla ſea fü 
A kind of ſhoe, armed with i iron and uſed in 
ſliding on the Cl of v b ſpe, —5 

SK EA 7 and a 
ſhort word or Klee? 

SKE OGG ER, S. a bell lime, d o 

ſock as never go intothe ſes, -| 

- SKE'LETON;. S. {[6winnis, or.” 4 
e Gr.] in anatomy, an e of 
an the bones vf m animal· cleared from Weir 
fleſh, * diſpoſed in their natural + 
An aſſembly of the 

SKE PTC, 80 er Tp from x- 
Toug1, Gr.] one- — leader 

SKE PTICAL, SCEPTICAL; At; be- 
longing v 8 Koprie'; prefending'todoubt 7 


to a painter, A meeting of an aſſembiy. A 


Ws thing, * * 


3 x KEP- | 


8 K U 


SKEPTICISM, SCE/PTICISM, S. [ ſcep- | 
ticiſme, Fr.] a pretence or profeſſion of doubt- 
ang of every thing. 

SKETCH, S. [ ſchedula, Lat.] an outline 
or rough draught. A plan, 

To SKETCH, V. N. to trace the n 
od a picture. To lay down a _ draught 

r plan, 

SKEWER, 8. [ fre, Dan.] a wooden 
or iron pin, uſed to eep meat in Fog 

To SKE'WER, V. A. to faſten with 


KITF, s ift, T F 
we eut. ul r. 
ſcapba, . all light de 8 


SKI'LFUL, Adj. [from till and full] 
knowing; polleſſing any art. 
. SKILL, S. [ Ail, I. } knowledge, readi- 
_—_ of practice in any art. Any particular | rem 


SKILLET, 8— [ elle, Fr. 1 2 (mall 
kettle or boiler. 
To SKIM, V. A. ſee Scun.. ' 


SKUMBLESKAMBLE, Adj. wild; jo 


dering. 


SKIN, S. [ reins, Riva. Reina, Dan. the 


natural covering of fleſh, 


To SKIN, V. A. to flay or firip the ſkin |. 


off, To cover with ſkin. To cover the 

ſurface, uſed with over. 

SkEINEK, S. [| ſceuc, Sax, ] drink; any 
thing potable. Pottage. 

To SKINK, M. N. ¶ ſcencan, Sax. ] to ſerve 

drink. 1 5 
SKI'NNY, Adj. confiſting only of ſkin. 
Wanting fleſh. 

To SKIP, V. N. [ ſquittire, Ital. eſquirer, 
Fr.] to fetch quick hoiinds. 
| paſs by quick leaps, To leap for joy. To 
paſs without notice. Activeh, to miſs or 


{I SKIP, 8. 47 1 leap or bound. 

f SKIR Mis, 8 [from ys and carm, Brit. 
the ſhout of war, eſcarmouche, Fr.] a flight. 

engagement, leſs thou - pitched battle. A 


conteſt. 
To SK'RMBSH, V. N. [ eſcarmoucher, 
Fr.] to fight in ſmall parties w thout coming 
to a general engagement. 

To SKIRRE, V. A. [from ſcir, Sax. ] 
to ſcour; to traverſe i in order to clear, Neu- 
terly, to ſcud ; to run inchaſte. 

SKIRT, 8. erf IN.] that part of a 
garment which angs looſe below the waiſt, 


[ 


The edge of a garment.” An edge or border on 


of a country. 

To SKIRT, V. A. to border or run along 
the edge ge. 
SKI TTISH, Adi. f fc, Dan. ſchewo, 
Belg.] ſhy, or eaſily frighted. Wanton. Vo- 
latile ; changeable ;z; fickle. - 
SKONCE, S. ſee Scoxer. 
- SKREEN, S. fee ScrEEN. 


, SKUE, Adj. [the etymology is men | 


| applied to the mind. 


To leap up: orf. 


| 8 LA 


- SKULL, 8. fflivla, 10.] ſee Scurr. 
SKY, S. [, III. and Dan.] the region 


of the clouds, The heavens. The weather, 

SK Y'/-LIGHT, 8. a window which lets 
light in on the cieling. 

SLAB, S. a puddle. A plain ſtone. 

To SLA'BB R, V. N. 
ee. to let the ſpittle fall out of the 
mouth. To ſhed or pour any thing on one's 
cloaths, &c. 

- SLA'BBY, Adj. viſcous 3 thick, Wet; 
0 

SLACK, Adj. [ fear, Sax. ſlaken, III.] 
looſe,” or not drawn tight. Remiſs, or not 
diligent, . Slow, applied to motion. Weak, 
or not holding faſt. 

To SLACK, or SLACKEN, v. N. to be 

remiſs or negligent. To fall to pieces, To 
grow looſe. To languiſh. Actively, to looſen. 
To remit. To eaſe. To relieve or unbind, 


SLACK, 8. coal broken into duſt. 


tention, tendeney, or force. 6 

SLAG, S. the droſs of metal. 

SLAIN, participle paſſive of SLAY. 

Fo SLAKE, V. A. [according to Skinner 
from ſlack ; but rather from flock, Iſl. to ex- 
tinguiſh or quench] to quench or extinguiſh, 
To temper with water. To allay. Neuterly, 
to grow leſs tight. 

To SLAM, V. A. [ leme, IN, ſcblagan, 
Belg.] to laughter or cruſh. Fo ſling a door 
to with violence. 

- Fo: SLA\NDER, V. A. Foledlanndre, Fr, 
ſcandalum, Lat.] to ſpeak ill of another 


* 

SLA NDER, S. a falſe report or e 
N diſgrace, 

SLANG, preter of 81 %.. 

Beig.] Qblique, 

SLAP, 8. 4. ſeblap, Teut. ] 2 ow with 
the hand or ſomething flat. 

To SLAP, . A. to ſtrike with a ſlap, 
Fo SLASH, V. A. [ ſlaſa, Iſl.] to cut, or 
wound with lon cuts, Neuterly, to ſtrike at 
random with a ſword. , 

SLASH, S. a cut or: wound, A cut in 
cloth. | 

SLATE, 8. ¶ from | ſliz;'or: eſclate, Fr. ] 2 
grey foſſile ſtone, which. eafily lits into thin 
pieces, and. is uſed to cover houſes or to write 


, To SLATE, V. A. to cover a roof with 
ate. 2 

| SLA'TTERN, S. flee, Swed.] a wo⸗ 
3 who is negligent and flovenly in her 
dreſs. 


Sclav.] one taken priſoner in war, or brought 
and obliged to ſerve à pet ſon during Rfe. 

To SLAVE, V. N. {0x e! or labour 
very hard. 


Kdelong, Sce Asxxw. ö 
| 5 1 


N e 


[ flabben, ſlabberen, 


SLA'CKNESS, S. want of tightneſs. Av 


b SLAVE, * [eſelae, Fr. flaga, Ruſſ. Nlepa, ; 
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| AIG „ 
SLAVER, S. | fla, 10. ſalivo, Lat.] |or air circumference, Small in the 


e repi ſpittle running from the mouth. waiſt, Not bulky or ſtrong. Small, applied 
ivr. ay | 5 To SLA'VER, V. N. [ſee SL AA III] to to income. a 5 | I 
ich lets be ſmeared with ſpittle. To, let ſpittle drop] SLEPT, participle of St E. 
from the mouth. Actively, to ſmear wit SLEW, preter. of SLA LV. 
iede. 2 rel. | * I To SLEY, V. A. to part or twiſt into 
abberen, SLAiVERY, S. the condition of a perſon | threads. | 1 | 
of the who has loſt his liberty, | | To SLICE, V. N. ¶ Hirten, Sax. ] to 
A ned SLAU'GHTER, S. -[onflavgt, Sar. of into flat pieces, or parts. To cut or divide. 
N Pagan or fegan, Sax.] deſtruction by the] SLICE, S. ¶ ſize, Sax.] a broad piece cut 
Wet: ſword, including the idea of multitude. off. A broad head fixed in a handle. 
? To SLAU'GHTER, V. A. to maſſacre or _— preter. of SLIDE. 5 
? I, ö ill. ' 7 ; 0 SLIDE, V. N. reter. 8 5 „ MN. 
by 10 SLAU'GHTEROUS, Adj. deſtructive; | fidden ; Slidan, r Nes. 
Weak, murderous. ' | | | ſmoothly. To move without lifting up the 
 SLA'VISH, Adj. like a ſlave. Mean; feet. To:paſs unnoticed. To paſs inſenſibly 
to be baſe. WEED from good to bad. Actively, to paſs imper- 
. To To SLAY, V. A. [preter. ſlew, part. padl. | ceptibly, uſed with in. = 
ooſen.. ſlain ; ſiaban, Goth. ſlean, Sax. ] to kill or put] SLIDE, S. a ſmooth and eaſy paſſage, A 
nbind, to death. | ſmooth path worn on the ice by ſliding, ' A 
= SLEA'ZY, Adj. [ /aicht, Goth. ſth, Sax. ]] low or even courſe. | | 
| weak, .or wanting ſubſtance. | SLIGHT, Adj. [;/licht, Belg. ] ſmall or in- 
. At SLED, S. [ ſſade, Run. fled, Dan. ] a car- | conſiderate, applied to value. Weak, applied 
riage drawn without wheels. | to argument or ſtrength, 


| | SLEDGE, -S. | fleeg, Sax, /leggia, 1f.] | SLIGHT, S. a contemptuous negleR, An 
a large heavy hammer. A carriage without | artifice. | 3 
inner wheels, or with very ſhort ones; more pro- To:SLIGHT, V. A. to negle& or con- 


o ex- perly fled, * itemn. To diſregard, To treat or perform 
zuiſh. - 'SLEEK, Adj. [ Haibt, Goth. ſlitbe, Sax. careleſsly. | 
terly, ht, Belg.] ſmooth, Gloſſy. n 2, SLI/GHT NESS, S. weakneſs. Negli- 
To SLEEK, V. A. to comb ſmooth and | gence or diſregarre. 
agan, even. Toender ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. SLIM, Adj. ſlender. | ; 
\ doos To SLEEP, V. N. [pret. and part.: paſſ. LIME, 8. im, Sax. ſigm, Belg. ] viſcous 
ſept ; ſlepan, Goth, ſleepun, Sax. ] to take |mire.. | 
„Fr. one's reſt with a total ſuſpenſion of all the] SLYMV, Adj. viſcous; covered with 
faculties of the mind. To reſt or be motion- | lime. { © Mag 
leſs. To live without care or thought, fol-] SLING, 8. [ flingen,-Sax. flingen, Belg.] 
ach, lowed by over, . To be inattentive. ja kind of weapon made with a ſtrap and 
SLEEP, 8. [ ſep, Goth. ſiæp, Sax. ſlepe, two ſtrings, by which a body is caſt at a 
|  Ruff,] that ſtate wherein the body ſeems [diſtance, by jirking it and looſing one of the 
ng he. perfectly at reſt, and external objects act i ſtrings. A bandage worn to ſupport a broken 
| on the organs of ſenſe, without exciting their | limb. e | 
with uſual ſenſations. | To SLING, V. A. to throw by a ſling. 
| SLEEPLESS, Adj. without ſleeping. To hang looſely by a ſtring. To move or 
T SLEEPY, Adj. drowſy or diſpoſed to ſleep. raiſe by means of a rope and crane. 
„ or Not awake. Cauſing ſleep. | To SLINK, V. N. [ preter. funk; flingan, 
e at -SLPET, S. [. „ Dan.] "ſmall hail or] Sax.] to ſneak or ſteal out of the way. Ace 
| Ino falling in ſingle particles. | tively, to miſcarry of. . 1 
t in To SEEET, V. N. to ſnow in fmall par-“ To SLIP, V. N. I ſlipen, Sax. fippen, 
5 tieles. Belg. ] to ſlide or not tread firm. To move or 
4 SLEEVE, 8. [ if, Sax.] that part of af fly unexpectedly out of its place. To remove 
thin | garment. which covers the arms. A knot or] lily or unperceived. To fall into a fault or 
Tits Iain. © The.ravell'd feeve of care.” Sax. error. To eſcape or be worn out of the me- 
£ To laugh in one's ſleeve, is to laugh at an- |mory. Actively, to convey ſeoretly. To loſe 
vith other unknown to him; from ſleeve, Belg. | by negligence. To ſeparate twigs from a tree 
Pt a cover. To hang on one's ſleeve, is to be de- | by\tearing them off. To let looſe, applied to 
wo · pendant. | | la dog. To throw off any reſtraint. To paſs 
her _ -SLEE'VELESS, Adj, wanting fleeves z| over negligently. | | 
hy without fleeves. Wanting propriety or effect. SLIP, S. the act of ſlipping; a ſalſe ſtep. 
ra, Unreaſonable, or groundleſs. | An error or miſtake, A twig from the main 
ght SLEIGH T, S. | flayd, 10. an artful trick. tock., A leaſh or firing in which a 
D | Sleight of Land, the tricks or dexterity of a dog is held. An eſcape. A long narrow 
our Juggler. - | piece. A narrow gallery on the ſides of the 


© ;SLE'NDER, Adj. ir, Belg. ] th'n| theatre. | 
3 9 be AY. nan, 3F 2 SLIPPER, 


8 LU 
SLF ER, 8. a mos, ſometimes without 


SLVPPERY, Adj, ſmooth, glib; not af · 


S M A 


s, 8. [Dan. check, Beige] p kig] 1 hedky 


der, and lazy perſon. A 
flow creeping ſnail, . 


fording firm booting. Hatd to hold or Ketp., vi ſuſed in loading a gun, from lack, A ham- 


Fickle. Unchaſte. 


Uncertain, 


To SLIT, V. A. {preter, and part. ſlit, and 
ſited 1 Sax. ] to cut lengthwiſe. flowly, 
a Jong oſt, or Wo 


opening g 1 

To SLIVE, or SLI VER, v. A. [Ys Afar, 
Sax. J to ſplit, ea gs piece 
wiſe, 


\SLYVER, 8. a Mit ; br larys gh 


- +SLO'BBER, Riche Bangin... 
To SLOCK, V. N. | flockex, Swed. and 
Dan.] to flake ; to quench. 
SLOE, Ls Sax. slone, Dan.] the fruit of 
the black thorn, 
SLOOP, 8. a ſmall ſhip. 
To SLOP, V. A. to ſcatter water hows; 
»SLOP, S. [Sax. seve, Belg.] a pair of 
trowſers. or 
liquor of apy Kind. 3 | 
© SLOPE, Adj. [ap, Belg. looſe ; 1 „ 
Belg. ] oblique, * applied to any ſur- 
face, one of whoſe ſides approaches neater the 
ond than the other. . 
SLOPE, S. an 8 direQtion or declin- 
ing fade 
To SLOPE, v. A. to form or ſhape ob- 
liquel Neuterly, to declare. 
SLO'PPY, Adj. [ſee or] mity or wet, 
To SLOT, V. A. [lug ben, IE J to ſtrike 
or claſh hard. 
SLO, S. Lad, Iſl.] the track of à deer. 


' SLOTH, 8. [slaxwoth, slewpth, Sax. ] want | 


of vigour or expedition.” Lazineſs, 
: ee Auen Adj. flow in motion | or 
action. 
SLOUCH, S. [formeply ſpelt arb cluſh- 
iti, Sclav.] a downcaft look; a perſon who 
has an ungainly, heavy, or clowniſh look. 
To SLOUCH, V. N. to have a downcaſt 
clowniſh look. 4 
. SLO'VEN, S. [sazf, Belg. y, Brit.] 
aan who has no 0 to neatneſs or clean- 
neſs of dreſs. 
- SLOUGH, S. Talg, Belg. ] à deep miry 
place. A bole full of dirt. The fcin whic 
a ſerpent has caſt off, The foul part of a 
ſore, 
- SLOW, Adj. [ Klone clato, Sax. deo, 
Friſ.] wanting ſwiftneſs, applied to motion. 
Late, applied to time. Dull, or inactive. 
Not eaſily provoked. In compoſition, it has 


the ſenſe of an adverb. 
. [s/awrym, Sax. ] the 


SLO'W- WORM, 5 
blind worm, 

To SLU'BBER, V. A. perhaps from 
lubber, or 5l:bber} to do any thing in an im- 
perfect or lazy manner. To ſtain or daub. 
To cover in a coarſe manner. 


en breeches. Mean and vile | tu 


mer head. 
To SLUG, V, N. to be lazy or move 


SLU'GGARD, 8. #. perten too much 


eve to and lazineſs, 
$LU'OGISH, Adj. r; vr 
asche. 


'» SLUIGGISHNESS, 8. Noth 3 lazineſs, 
SLUICE, 8. [sluyſe, Belg, eſcluſe, Fr, 


ſcluſa, Ital. ] a * or vent for water 


that is pent u 

To SLUICE, v. A. to let out by flood- 
gates. To wet with a large quantity of was 
ter. 181 

To SLU!MBER, V. N. [elumeran, Sax, 
sluymeren, Belg.] to ſleep ſlightly or imper- 
fectly. Figuratively, to be in a ſtate of 
negligence, Actively, to be aſleep. 10 
n. , 
SLV; MBER, 8. light and imperfect ſleep, 
SLUNG, the preter. and panicle pail, 
of SLING, 
SLUNK,, the preter, and part, pal, of 


To SLUR, V. A. [horig, Belg.] to cally 
lor ſoil, 
To cheat. 


SLUR, s. a faint r. reproach. A light dit. 


grace. 

SLUT, 8. [clodde, Belg Belg.] a woman who 
regards neither cleanlineſs or decency in dreſs 
or buſineſs, 


| 


infidious:or malicious, Cra 

'SLY!NESS, S. {from 4 the quality of 
being defigningly artful. 8 
To SMACK, V. N. [smrechen, Sax.] to 
have a taſte, To make / noiſe by the ſud- 
den ſeparation of the lips after having preſſed 
them ftrongly together. To kiſs fo as to be 
—_ Actively, to make a quick and ſmart 
noiſe 

SMACK, S. a taſte, or favour. A ſmall 
quantity. A loud kiſs. A ſmart and ſharp 
noiſe. - A fmall ſhip, from ſuacta, HI, 

SMALL, Adj. Sax. ſmal, Belg. ſmaan, Ill. 
little in ſize, Meme quality, importance, 
or value. 
SMALL-COAL, S. little wood coals uſed 
in lighting fires, 

SMALL-CRAFT, S. a little veſſel below 
the rank” of a ſhip; 
SMALL-POX, S. a contagious diſeaſe, 
conſiſting of a general eruption of puſtules 
tending to ſuppuration, and accompatied with 


a fever. 


in painting ; blue enamel, 
SMA'R AGDINE, Adj. made of genen 


SLUDGE, S. dirt mizcd with water, 


reſembling emerald, | 
SMART, 


An ard year; piece of — 


To paſs lightly ; to baulk or miſs, 


SLY, Adj. (ole, Sax, ole, Ron] ſecretly 


SMALT, S. a blue colour in powder uſed =; 


ſmerten, Belg. ] to feel a quick and lively pain, 
either of body or mind. 


loole pleaſant or joyous. 


$MO 


SMART, 8. { [mria, Sax, fert, Belg.] 
a quick, ſharp, and pungent pain, . both 
to the body and mind. 


To SMART, V. N. { ſmeortan, Sax. 


SMART, Adj. caufing a ſharp pain, Quick, 
bes rous, or active. 
MART, S. a perſon remarkably brisk, 
lively, and neatly dreſſed. 
SMATCH, $ S. [corruptee from ſmack} a 
taſte or twang. 
To SMA'TTER, V. N. to have a flight 
taſte or a ſuperficial and imperfet̃t Knowledge. 
To talk ignorantly. 


Wo rr; 8. imperfe@ or e 


AMA” AT TERER, 8. one who has a ſuper- 
ficial knowledge. 

To SMEAR, V. A. | — ſmeeren, 
Belg. ] to ſpread with any thing viſcous 5 to 
ſoil. 


To SMELL, v. N. to firike the noſtrils ; 
to have a particular ſcent. . 

- SMELL, S. the ſenſe of which the noſe is 
the organ ; ſcent. | 

SMELT, the pret. and dart. paſl, of forell, 

To SMELT, V. A. ¶ ſnelien, Belg. } to 
melt ote, ſo as to extract the metal, - 

To SMERK, V. A. ELuedan, hen] to 
ſmile or look wan 

 SMFCKET, $. 2 woman's (hife. 

To SMILE, V. N. U nun, Belg. ] to 


SMILE, 8. 4 look of pleaſare or Kind- 
neſs. 

6 — A. to cloud; to dusk; 
to ſoil. 

To SMITE, V. A. [preterite ſnote, part. | 
paſſ. ſmit or ſmitten, from ſmitan, Sax. ſmyten, 
Belg. } to ſtrike; to kill; 10 afflict; to blaſt; 
to affect with any paſſion, 

SMITH, S. | fmith, Sax. fmeth, Teut.] 
one who forges with a hammer. One who 
works in metals. A perton who makes any 
thing. 

_ SMITHERY, or SMUTHY, S. the ſhop 
or forge of a. fmith. 

SMUTTEN, participle paſhve of Surrx. 

SMOCK, 8. oc, Sax. ] the under linen 
garment of a woman. Uſed ludicrouſſy for 
any thing belonging particularly to a wo- 
man. 


SMO/CK-FACED, Adj. pale-faced ; hav- 


ing a beardleſs face. 
SMOKE, S. ; Lax. ſmoock, Belg. ] 


the ſooty or blacki cloud which aicends from | 


any thing burning. 
To SMOKE, V. N. to cauſe 2 dark cloud 


or exhalation from any thing burning. Figu- 
 ratively, to burn or be kindled. To move 


with ſuch rapidity as to raiſe duſt or ſmoke. 


To uſe tobacco in a pipe. To ſmelt or hunt 


B NA 


To ſmell or find out. To ſneer or ridicule 
to one's face. 
SMOOTH, Adj. [| ſmeth, ſmoeth, Sax. 
having no unevenneſs or aſperity on the 
forface.  Gloſly ; equal, or without any 
bounds or jirks, apflicd to motion, Mild or 
ſcothing. 

To SMOOTH, V. A. to level, or make 
+ ſurface eren. To free from obſtructions. 
To free from hartſhnefs, applied to ſound. To 
palliate or ſoften, applied to excuſe. To calm 
or mollify. To eaſe. 

SMOTE, preter. of Smitrx. p, 

To SMO'THER, V. A. [| ſmoran, 825.) 
to ſuffocate by ſmoke, or by the oppreſſion of 
fomething which hinders a perſon from 
3 Figuratively, to ſuppreſs. Neu- 
terly, to ſmolce without vent. de be _ 
preſſed or kept low. 

SMO”THER, 8. a great vapour or dune. 

SMOQU'LDERING; or SMOU LDR, 
Part. Adj. [ ſmoe!, Belg.} burning or ſmoking 
for want of vent. 

SMUG, Adi. ſnuclen, Belg-] nice ; 
ſpruce; dreſſed neatſy. 

To SMU 'GGLE, V. A. [ ſmeckelen, Belg. 1 
to run goods, or to import or export goods 
without paying the cuſtoms. 

SMU'GGLER, 8. one who imports ot 
ex ports goods without paying the cuſtoms. - ' 
- SMUT, 8. | fmitta, Sax. ſmerte, Belg, 
ſmecke, Rull. a ſpot made with foot or 
Blackneis gathered on 2 Immodeſt lan- 


guage. 

To SMUT, V. A. to Safin cr mnt with 
ſoot or coal. To tarniiſi with mildew. 

To WAUTCH, V. A. to blacken with 
ſmoke. ' - 
| SNACK, 8. [from ſnatch] a ſhare, - 

SNA*FFLE, S. [v, Belg.] a bridle 
which eroiles the note. 

SNAG, S. [the etymology uncertain] a 
jag or ſharp protuberance. A tooth left by it- 
ſelf, ar ſtanding out beyond the reſt. 

SNAIL, S. | ſag, Sax. Jnegel, Belg.] a 
Nlimy animal which creeps with its ſhell on 
its back. Figuratively, a ſlow or ſluggiſh 


perſon. 
SNAKE, 8. [ ſnaca, Sax. ſnake, Belg. ] a 
ſerpent of the oviparous kind. 

To SNAP, V. A. to break at once, or to 
break ſhort, To firike with a fnappi 
noiſe, To bite, To catch ſuddenly and un- 
expectedly. To treat with ſharp language. 
Neuterly, to be brittle or break with a ſmart 
noiſe. To make an effort to bite. 

SNAP, S. the act of breaking ſhort. CY 
greedy perfon. A quick and eager bite, A 
morſel or bite. 

SNA'PPISH, Adj. peeviih ; ſurly; ſharp 


in reply. 


Z 5 8. G40 a ſoldier's 
"Eras, 8. Lars Swed. ſaare, m_ 


out, Actively, to ſcent or dry in ſmoke. 


in which a perſon is entrapped, or brought 


or in ſharp language. 1 
To SNATCH, V. eee. Belg.] to 
ſeize any thing haſtily. To tranſmit or carry 


Swed.] to draw the breath audibly up the 


SNO 


any thing ſet to catch an animal. Any thing 
unwarily into danger. 
To SNARE, V. A. toentrap. - © 
To SNARL, V. N. [ ſnarren, Belg.] to 
growl, applied to the noiſe made by a dog, &c. 
when angry. Figuratively, to ſpeak rough, 


ſuddenly. Neuterly, to bite or catch at ſome- 
thing eagerly. | SITS 3, 
| SNATCH, S. an haſty and eager catch or 
ſeizure. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. A 
imall or broken part. e 
To SNEAK, V. N. [ ſnican, Sax. ſaige, 
Dan.] to creep ſlily; to come or go as if 
afraid to be ſeen, To behave in a mean and 
ſervile manner, af OS 
_ SNE'AKER, S. à large veſſel of drink. 
'SNE/AKING, Part. Adj. ſervile; mean. 
Covetous; niggardly. e ee 
To SNEAP, V. A. [a corruption of ſuip, 
or ſnap, a reprimand] to reprimand'or check. 
10 nip. a HOC: 355 ; 
SNEAP, S. a check or reprimand: © ., 
To SNEER, V. A. [properly derived from 
the ſame root as ſuore or ſnort] to ſhow con- 
tempt by an oblique look, To ſhow contempt 
obliquely, To praiſe ip a jeering manner. 
. *SNEER, S. the act of praiſing ironically. 
A look of contemptubus ridicule. . 
To SNEEZE, V. A. [nieſan, Sax. nieſen, 
Belg.] to expel wind forcibly and audibly 
through the noſ ee. | 
To SNIB, V. A. [ſnidbe, Dan. ] to check, 
nip, or reprimand. a 
SNICK and SNEE, S. a combat with 
Knives. : 
To SNI'CKER, V. N. for nigger] to 
laugh lily, or to laugh in one's ſleeve, 
To SNIFF, or SNVFFLE, V. A. | ſniffa, 


noſe, 
To SNFGGLE, V. N. to catch eels in 
their holes by means of a hook baited and 
tied to a cord. 

To SNIP, V. A. [ ſnippen, Belg.] to cut 
at once with ſciſſars. 

SNIP, S. a cut made with ſciſſars. A 
ſmall ſhred. 

SNIPE, S. a ſmall fen fowl. Figuratively, 
a fool or blockhead, | Tore 
To SNITE, V. A. [ ſaitan, Sax.] to blow 
the noſe. | 

SNI'VEL, S. | ſnawe!, or ſnevel, Teut.] 
the viſcous humour of the noſe. 

To SNI'VEL, V. N. to run at the noſe. 
Figuratively, to cry like a child, 
TO SNORE, V. N. {| ſnorken, Belg.] to 
breathe audibly through the noſe in ſleep. 

SNORE, S. an hard and audible breathing 
through the noſe in ſleep. 


SOA 


breathe ſhort and audibly. through the noſe 
like a high: mettled horſe. *Þ, 


SNOT, 8. [Belg. ſnte, Sax.] the viſcous 


humour. of the noſe. | 

SNOUT, S. | fruyt, Belg.] the noſe of 3 
hog, &c. The noſe of a man, in contempt, 
The noſe or end of any open pipe. 

SNOW, S. [ ſnair, Goth. ſnaw, Sax.] a 
meteor formed in the middle region of the air 
of vapours raiſed by the ſun, &c. whoſe parts 
are there congealed and returned to the earth 
in white flakes, Mes 

To SNOW, v. N. [ ſnawar, Sax. fricu- 
wen, Belg.] to fall in white flakes. | 

SNO/'WY, Adj. white like ſnow. A- 
bounding with ſnow, | e 
SNUB, S. [ ſnebbe, Belg.] a jag or knot 
in wood. A check or reprimand, 5 

To SNUB, ſee Sx1s. RIOTS, eee 
To SNUDGE, v. N. ſriger, Dan.] to 
lie cloſe or ſnuag. | 

SNUFF, S. [ ſzuf, Belg.] that part of the 
wick of a candle which is burnt black and be- 
comes uſeleſs, A candle almoft burnt out. 


.| Reſentment exprefled by drawing the breath 
audibly up the noſe. Tobacco ground to 


powüer, taken up the noſe. 
To SN UHF, v. A. { Hag Belg.] to 
draw up the noſe together with the breath. 
Jo ſcent, To crop the wick of a candle. 
Neuterly, to ſnort or draw the breath by the 
noſe. To ſhow contempt by drawing the 
breath audibly up the noſe, N 
SNUFFERS, 8. an inſtrument with 
which the wick of a burning candle is 
clipped, | | 
To SNU*FFLE, V. N. [ ſnufſelen, Belg.] 
to ſpeak through the noſe. ta © 
© To SNUG, V. N. Cares bels] to li 
cloſe, ads? bs 
SNS, Adj. cloſe orifree from · inconve- 
nience or notiſſe. Kage 20 
To'SNUG, or SNUGGLE, V. N. to lie 
cloſe together. | e 
SO, Adv. .[ fwa, Goth. and Sax. ſoo, 


Thus, For this cauſe or reaſon, When an- 
ſwered by as, on theſe terms, or on this con- 
dition, Proyided. When uſed as an abrupt 


beginning of a ſentence, it implies, well. 


So much as, implies how much ſoever. So ſa, 
implies indifferently. So then, implies there» 
fores ę[—. 


ſometime ſteeped in moiſture, To enter by 
degrees into the pores. To drink intempe- 
rately. Actively, to keep in moiſture till it 
enetrates. W 
SOAP, S. [| ſape, Sax. ſapo, Lat.] a ſub- 


{tance uſed in waſhing, made of a lixivium of 


vegetable aſhes and ſome unctuous ſubſtance, 


SO'AP-BOILER, S. one who makes 


To SNORT, V. A. [ ſnorken, Belg.] to 


ſoap „ Fg 
] 


GW 


Belg. ſo, Teut.] when anſwering to as, in 
like manner. In ſuch a degree or manner. 


To SOAK, V. N. [ ſocian, Sax,] to lie 


To 


the "NY 


e viſcous 


noſe of a 
Mntempt, 


Sax. ] a 
ot the air 
oſe parts 
he earth 


x. fnieu- 
4 
or knot 


an.] to 
t of the 
and be- 
rnt out, 
breath 
und to 
le] to 
breath. 
candle. 
by the 
ing the 
t with 
idle is 
Belg.] 
to lie 
conve- 
to lie 


X. ſoo, 
as, in 
anner,. 
en an- 


| from any inordinate 


4 


SOF 


To SOAR, V. N. [ ſorare, Ital.] to fly 


or mount aloft without any viſible motion of 
the wings. Jo mount or riſe high. - 
SOAR, S. a towering flight. 

To SOB, v. N. | ſcaban, Sax. ſobben, Belg. ] 
to fetch a convulſive figh. To heave audibly. 
ith convulſive ſorrow. 5 1 
oB, S. a convulſive figh.cauſed by ſor- 

row obſtructing the reſpiration. 
SO'BER, Adj. [ 15 wy Fr, ſobrius, Lat.] 


' temperate; or not intoxicated with liquors, 


Not overpowered by drink ; free from any 
inordinate paſſion. Serious or grave. | 
To SO'BER, V. A. to cure or free ſrom 
drunkenneſs. i AL 
SO'BERNESS, or rag ar ſo- 
iete, Fr.] temperance in . om 
5 a aſſion. Coolneſs. 
SO'CCAGE, S. | foc, Fr.] in law, a te- 
nure of lands by mp" ſervice per- 
formed to the lord of the ice. 
SO'CIABLE, Adj. [Fr. ſociabili, Lat.] 
fit to be joined together. Friendly; converſa- 
ble; inclined.to company. 5 
50 CIABILEN BSS, S. the quanity of be- 
ing affable ; inclined to and fit for: company. 
SOCIAL, Adj. [ ſecialis, Lat.] relating 
to ſociety, Fit for company or converſation. 
SOCVETY, S. [ fociete, Fr. ſocietas, Lat.] 
the union of many 1n one common intereſt, 
Several perſons united together by rules in 
one common intereſt, Company, Partnerſhip, 
SOCK, S. [ ſocc, Sax. ſocki, Belge ſoccus, 
Lat.] ſomething put in a ſhoe between the 
ſole and the foot, The ſhoe of the ancient 
comedians, Poetically, comedy.. | 
SO/CKET, S. { ſouchette, Fr.]. any hol- 
low pipe; generally applied to the hollow 
part of a candleftick. The hollow of the 
Je 3 a. cavity in which any thing is in- 
rted. 
SOD, 8. [ſced, Belg. ſad, Perl. ſadone, 
Nuſſ. baked] a turf or clod. | 
SOD, preter. of SzETUS. 
SODATLITY, S. a ſellowſhip; a frater- 
nity, | 
; $O'DDEN, part. paſſive of SEETHE. 
To-SO/DER, or SOLDER, V. A. | ſouder, 
Fr, ſouderen, Belg. but generally ſpelt . ſolder, 
and then derived from ſoldare, Fr. or ſolids, 
Lat.} to cement or juin by metal. 
SO DER, or SOLDER, S. metal uſed in 
Joining things together. | 
SODOMY, S. buggery ; a fin of the fleſh 
againſt nature: ſo called. becauſe committed 
by the inhabitants of Sodom. 
SOE'VER, Adv. at all ; any; generally 
uſed in compoſition with ſome pronoun, 
SO FA, S. [Arab. ] a ſplendid ſeat covered 
with carpets. | 
SOFT, Adj. [Sax ſaft, Belg.] eafily 
yielding to the touch, oppoſed to hard. 


bs 


Sumptuous or delicate, applied to dreſs. 


| 


| 


„ 
Ductile; yielding; mild; meek ; applied to» 


temper, Timorous. Eaſy or gentle, ap- 
plied to motion. Effeminately nice. Weak 
or ſimple, applied to the underſtanding. 
Gentle or low, applied to ſound, 

SOFT, Interje&. ſtop; hold; not fo faſt. 

To SO FTEN, V. A. to make fo as it 
may eaſily retain or yield to any impreſſion. 
To mollify, compoſe, or make leſs angry or 
fierce, To affect with pity, Neuterly, to 
grow leſs hard, leſs cruel, or leſs obſtinate. 

SO'FTNESS, S. the quality of being ſoft. 
Mildneſs; eivility, | 

SOHO, Interj. a form of calling at a 
diſtance. 

To SOIL, V. A. [ lian, Sax.], to make 
dirty; to ſtain; to change the colour by 
dirt. To dung. 

SOIL, S. dirt or foutneſs; Ground, or 
earth conſidered with reſpect to its qualities 
for growth, from ſol, Fr. ſelun; Lat, A. 
country or land. Dung. 5 

To er ena V. N. | ſojourner, Fr. ſeg- 

iornare, Ital.] to dwell in a foreign country: 
or a time, | | 

To SO*LACE, V. A. [ ſolacier, Fr. ſolaz- 
zare, Ital. ſolatium, Lat.] to comfort, or make 
a perſon leſs ſenſible of calamity, Neuterly, 
to take comfort. ; : 

SO LACE, S. comfort. Any thing which 
renders a perſon leſs ſenſible of calamity. 

SO'LAR, SO'LARY, Adj. [ ſolare, Fr. 


ſolaris, Lat.] being of, or belonging to, the 


ſun. 

SOLD, preter. of S FIE. 

SO/LDAN, S. ſee Sul rAx. 

'Lo 80L DER, V. A. ſee Sop Ex. 

SO LDIER, 8. [ ſeldat, Fr. of ſolidarius, 
Lat.] a perſon who ſerves under a com- 
mander in an army; originally, one who 
fights for pay. EN 

SO'LDIERY, S. the body of ſoldier:. 
SOLE, S. [| ful, Per. zaul, Arm.] the 
bottom of the foot, Figuratively; the footi 
E hart part of a ſhoe which reſts on the ground. 
A flat fiſh, 

X To SOLE, V. A. to put a new ſole on a 

Oe. 

SOLE, Adj. [, Fr. ſolus, Lat.] ſingle; 
only. In law, not married. | -S 

SO/LECISM, 8. [ooxuxiogecg, Gr.] an 
improper expreſſion. 1 : 

SO'LEMN, Adj. [ ſolemnis, Lat. ſclenme!, 
Fr.] grave; awful; performed with reverence- 
and gravity. | 

SOLE'MNITY, S. [ folemnits, Fr.] a re- 
ligious, grave, or awful ceremony, or pro- 


{| cefſion, 


SOLEMNIZ A'TION, S. the act of ce- 
lebrating. FR a SG 

To SO'LEMNIZE, V. A. | ſelenniſer, Fr.] 
to perform the ceremonies of any particular 
rite, To. celebrate. N 


; To 


88 1. 


To Sol“ rr, v. A. [ſolicito, Lat.] to 


'oſk with great importunity. 'To excite, To 
attempt, or try to obtain. 
| SOLICITA'TION, S. importunity ; in- 


vitation. 


SOLICITOR, S. a petitioner for ano- | 


ther. In Law, a perſon who does in Chan- 
- 'cery the buſineſs which is done by attorneys 
in other courts. _ 
_ SOLVCITOUS, Adj. [ folicitxs, Lat.] anxi- 
ous, careful, or concerned; uſed with about, 
and ſometimes with for or cf before the thing 
which cauſes anxiety ; but for is moſt proper 
before ſomething which is to be obtained, 
 $OLVCITUDE, S. anxiety. 1 
SOLID, Adj. { folide, Fr. ſolidus, Lat.] 
having its parts ſo cloſely connected, as not 
to ſlip or give way on preſſure, oppoſed to 
fluid, CompaR, or full of matter, oppoſed 
to hollow, Strong, oppoſed to _ Real 
or true, 0 to ſallacious. g Ge $, * 
poſed to litke, | S 
SO'LID, S. a thing whoſe parts will not 
give way to any ſlight impreſſion. In geome- 
try, the third ſpecies of magnitude, contain- 
ing length, breadth, and depth. | 
_ SOLIVDITY, S. a property of matter 
whereby it excludes other bodies from the 
place which it poſſeſſes itſelf, Firmneſs; 
hardneſs. Truth. Certainty, | 
_ SOLYLOQUY,S., { folilogue, Fr. ſolus and 
iquer, Lat.] a diſcourſe held in ſolitude, or 
by a perſon who utters his thoughts in words 
though no one is preſent. | 
SOLITA'IRE, S. [Fr.] a recluſe or her- 
mit. An ornament for the neck, © | 
SO'LITARY,. Adj. { ſolitaire, Fr. folita- 
-ius, Lat.] living alone, remote from com- 
pany. Single. . 1 
SO'LITUDE, S. the ſtate of a perſon who 
is at a diſtance from company. A place re- 
mote from company or any populous city. 
_ SO'LLAR, S. { folarium, low Lat.] 2 


ret. ; | 
28070, S. [Ital.] a tune ſung by a fiag® 
perſon or played by a ſingle inſtrument. 
© SOLSTICE, S. [Fr. ſolſtitium, Lat. | that 
point 1n the tropics of Capricorn and Cancer 
beyond which the ſun never goes, and ſeems 
to reſt for ſome days. : | 
_ SOLSTITIAL, Adj, belonging to the 
Lolſtice. 
SO'LUBLE, Adj. ſolabilis, Lat.] capa- 
ble of having its parts ſeparated or diſſolved. 
 SOLUBFLITY, S. capable of being ſe- 
parated or diſſolved. | 85 
To SOLVE, V. A. [ lus, Lat.] to clear 
er explain any thing difficult, 
SQ'/LVENCY, S. ability to pay. 
SOLU'TION, 8. [Fr. ſolutio, Lat.] the 
act of explaining any thing difficult. The 
act of ſeparating or diſſolving. Any thing 


SOM 

SOMATO/LOGY, S. [ofa and ita, 
| Gr. ] the doctrine of bealel my en 

SOME, {from ſum, Sax. ] is uſed in com- 
poſition after adjrctives and ſubſtantives, and 
implies much or a great degree, 

SOME, Adj. ¶ fom, ſum, Sax.] more or 
leſs, yſad indeterminately, Certain perſons. 
A little. One or any. 

SO'ME-BODY, S. a perſon, A perſon of 
dignit yx. 

SO'MERSAULT, So MERS ET, S. Fr. 
[ ſommers, Fr. a beam, ſaut, Fr. a leap. So- 
merſet is only a corruption a leap by which 
a perſon flings himſelf from or over a beam, 
and turns over his head at the ſame time. 

+ SOMERSETSHIRE; one of the counties 
of England, fo called from Somerton, for- 
merly 1ts principal town. It is bounded by 
Devonthire on the W. Dorſetſhire on the 8. 
the Briſtol channel or Severn ſea on the N. a 
{mall part of Glouceſterſhire on the N. E. and 
Wiltſhire on the E. This is a very rich and 
large county, being about fixty miles long 
from Oure in the W. to Froome in the E. 
and about. fifty * here broadeſt, from Crew- 
kerne in the S. to Porſhut in the N. In it 
are three cities, 42 hundreds, 132 vicarages, 
385 pariſhes, near 20 villages, and 30 
market towns; It ſends eighteen members 
to parliament, two for the county, and two 
for each of the following places, viz. Briſtol, 
Bath, Wells, Taunton, Bridgewater, Ilcheſter, 
Milbourne pot, and Minehead. It contains 
about 2$0,c00 ſouls. The air is the mildeſt, 
and the ſoil for the moſt part is the richeſt in 
all England, the produce of an acre being 
ſumetimes from forty and fifty to ſixty buſhels 
of grain. It is deep and dirty travelling 
through this county in winter, the moſt mar- 
ſhy parts lying between Bridgewater and Ax- 
bridge; but in ſummer there is not that 


length of ground in the kingdom which is 


ſmoother and more pleaſant. The weſtern 
and eaſtern parts are hilly and ſtony; and 
though ſome roads are ſplaſhy, the bottom 
is firm. As its ſoil varies, ſo does its pro- 
duce, It abounds with ęrain of all kinds, 
ſupplying home and foreign markets with 
vaſt quantities, The hills yield mines of 
coal, lead, and copper. Wood thrives here 
extremely; and teazles, a ſort of thiſtles, 
which the cloth - dreſſers uſe, hardly grow in 
any place elſe, Ocre is dug on and about - 
the Mendip hills; and of lapis calaminaris, 
(without Which and copper no braſs can be 
made) there is more dug up in this county 
than in all the kingdom beſides. From tbe 
richneſs of the paſtures here are produced vaſt 
quantities of cheeſe, of which the beſt and 
biggeſt are made at Chedder, not inferior to 
Parmeſan, Its oxen are of equal magnitude 
with thoſe of Lancaſhire and Lincolnſhire, 


„ hoſe paits are ſeparated or diffulyed, 


| 


x 8 ſaid to be of a finer texture; its valleys 


feed 


linen. The largeſt hills in Somerſetſhire are 
abgunding with lead and coal, the ſecond 
or whirtleberries ; of which the middling and 
with milk; &c. They are as large as currants, 


confine on. 


and arts, church and ftate : we have had our | 


bur Harringtons and Lockes in fcience ; our 
Hoopers and Hales in the church; our Pow- | liq 


ſonun,” Ifl. ſuna, Sax. 


one's daughter, 


- 


SON 
Feed und fatten great numbers of 
thoſe of the largeſt fize. The maſtiffs of this 
county are the boldeſt of all others of the 
kind at bull-baiting. Here are manufactured 
all ſorts of cloth, as broad and narrow ker- 
ſeys, druggete, ſerges, duroys, and ſhalloons ; 
together with ſtockings and buttons. In the 
S. E. parts are alſo made great quantities of 


Mendip, Pouldon, and Qirantock ; the firſt 
with corn-fields, and the third with whurts 
ordinary people make pies, or eat them only 
being black when ripe, and of a pungent taſte, 
Theſe hills, eſpecially Mendip, take different 
denominations, according to the pariſhes they 
plain, downright, and free-hearted ; but, as | 


ene of their own natives obſerves, who thinks 
he Knows their temper, © They are charge- 


The people of Somerſet are | 


SOR 


ſheep, and| Poetry. Sing is proverbial for # trifle. 


h T, 8. [Fr. ſorette -] a poem 
contained in 14 verſes, having — Ranzas of 
four verſes,/ and two of three verſes each, 
the eight firſt being all in two rhimes, and 
_ * 1 ſomething - ſtrikingly 

autiful, It is ſuppoſed to be invented 
Petrarch. -- - e the 
' SONORVFICK, Adj. [ fonorus and facie, 
n ound. 1 bo 

OROUS, Ag}. [ fonore, Fr. ſanoru 

SOON, Adv. f juns, Goth. fora, Sax.] 
ſhortly after any 4 time. — op- 
poſed to late, Readily. Ai form as, imme · 
diately _ At the very y= or inſtant. 

- S. Fpronounced ſur ; fot, Sax. ] 
ſmoak fred and detained in a 43 . 

SOOT'H, S. [ orb, Sax.] truth. 

To $SOOTH, or SOOTHE, V. A. Ler- 


ſorbian, Sax. ] to flatter or pleaſe. To ſotten 


rage, pain, or any inordinate paſſicg, To - 


able; in general, with a little too much poſi- e 


tiveneſa, bluntneſa, or reſerve in converſation; 
too 1 a contempt of letters, and too much 
indifference for the reſt of the world, poſſibly 
from their having too high an opinion of 
their own portion in it; yet undoubtedly 
this ſhire has produced great men in army 


Courcies, Gournays, and Blakes, in war; 


lets, Portmans, Pophams, in the fate ; 


with many others of great note in that claſs,” 


This county, which is in the dioceſe of Bath | 


and Wells, formerly gave title of Earl, and gument which carries 


afterwards of Duke, to the Seymours, de- 
ſcended from Edward Duke of Somerſet the 
protector, and uncle to king Edward VI. 
SO'MEHOW, Adv. one way or another 
J know not how, _ - 8 , 
SO'METHING, 8. [ ſunithing, Sax. ] 
more than nothing. A part, More or leſs. 
Ad verbially, in ſome degree. 
SO'METIME, Adv. formerly. „ 
. SOMETIMES, Adv. now and then; at 
Particular times. ES» 
SO'MEWHAT, Adv. in ſome degree. 
= WHERE, Adv. in ſome place or 
ther. ok 
. SOMNT'FEROUS, Adj. [ fomnifer, Lat.] 
cauſing ſleep. © 5 
SO NOLENCY, S. ſleepineſs, _ 


N 


Te SOOTHSAY, v. N. [ſee Soom, 
the noun] to foretg ll. 
S@O”"THSAYER, S8. one who foretelle 
ſuture events. | a 
500 TV, Adj. confiſting of, or daubed 
with, ſoot. * 


SOP, S. | ſop, Sax, ſepa, Span.] bread 


ſteeped in liquor or dripping. 


To SOP, V. A. to ſtecp in dripping or 
_—_ : 
SO'PHI, S. [ Perf. ] the emperor of 


- 
* 


Perſia. 4 2 
SO/PHISM, 8. [ ſepbiſme, Lat.] an ar- 


but leads a perſon into error. 
SOPHI'STICAL, Adj. partaking of the 


nature of a ſophiſm. Fallacioufly ſubtle, 


To SOPHFSTICATE, V. A. [ bi 
guer, Fr.] to corrupt or adulterate. 

SO'PHISTRY, 8. fallacious reaſoning. 
\ SORCERER, S. [ ſorcier, Fr.] a con- 
jurer or magician.  _, | 

SO*RCERY, S. magic. 

- SO'RDID, Adj. | fordidus, Lat.] foul ; 
grols ; filthy. Mean; baſe. Covetous, 
from 53 8 ; 

SORE, S. [ fur, Sax. ſour, Dan.] 2 place 
Ons „ and has the ſkin 
SO RE, Aj. painful when touched. Eafily 
vexed. Violent. | 


SON, S. [pronounced fun: ſunue, Goth. | SORE, Adv. | feer, Belg,] with painful 


| xe, Ruff. ſyn, Sclav. 
Boh. and Pol: — Im. ſeha, Teut. jor, 
Swed. ſore, Bel. a male child. A native. 
_$'ON-IN-LAW, S. a man married to 


SONA'T 8. Ital.] a tune wholly per- 
formed by in! hol bes 


| SONG, S. [ ſang, Ser.] avy words ſet | 


dl mulic, A | The notes of birds. | 


vehemence. Witn great reluctance or at- 
flictive violence. $ | | 
SO'RRILY, Adv. in a mean, wretched, 
or deſpicable manner. 
SORROW, S. [ /g, Dan.] uneaſineſa 
or grief arifing from ſome good loſt. 
To SO'RROW, V. N. ¶ faurgan, Goth. 
aurgian, Sax. ] to grieve or be affficted for 
the lots of ſome good. 


3 G SO'RROWEFUL, 


8 OU 


SoRROwrul, Adj. grieving for ſome 
good loſt, | | 
SO'RRY, Adj. [ orig, Sax. ] grieved for 


the laſs. of ſome good, 
from ſaur, Il, filth, 

7M SORT, Ss [ ſorte, Fr.] a kind, ſpecies, 
or claſs, A manner or degree, 

To SORT, V. A. [ ſortier, Lat. afſortire, 
Ital, þ to. ſeparate into diſtin ſpecies, claſſes, 
ranks or orders. To conjoin or put together, 
followed by wvich, To reduce to order from 
a ſtate of confuſion. Neuterly, to be joined 
with others of the ſame ſpecies, followed by 
cpitb. 

SO RTMENT, S. the act of ſeparating 
into diſtinct kinds or ſpecies, or of produc- 
ing from a ſtate of diſorder into one of order. 
A parcel ſorted. | 

To SQSS, V. N. to fit lazily, or fall at 

once in a chair, | 

SOT, S. [| fore, Fr. and Belg.] a ſtupid 
perſon. A perſon ſtupiſied by drinking. 

' SO'VEREIGN, Adj. | ſowverain, Fr. ſovra- 
no, Span.] ſupreme, or having no ſuperior in 
power. Of the greateſt efficacy, 

SO VEREIGN, S. a ſupreme ruler. 


Vile or worthleſs, 


A 0 


| SOURCE, s. [Fr.] a ſpring. An orig. 
nal. A firſt producer. | 
SOUSE, 8. [ ſout, Belg. ſalt] pickle made 


ſalt. Pickle, | 
To SOUSE, V. A. [om the noun] to 
parboil and preſerve in ſa 
or throw into the water, from ſhoftban, Perl, 
to plunge under water. To dart like a bird 
on its prey, from ban, Perſ. to plunge, 
Actively, to ſtrike with a ſudden violence. 
SOUTH, S. [| futh, Sax. ſuyd, Belg. ſud, 


which is diametrically oppoſite to the north, 

The wind which blows from the ſouth, 

South-eaſt is the point between the E. and 8. 
SOU”"THAMPTON, anciently Hamtun, 


the county Hantſhire ; a borough and port of 
Hampſhire, alſo a county of itſelf. It ſtands 
between two large rivers, the Alre or Itching 
on the E. and the Teſe or Anton on the W. 


Southampton-water, an arm of the ſea run · 
ning up to it for ſome miles, and very deep, 


SOVEREIGNTY, S. [ {anveranige Fr.] ſo that ſhips of 500 tons have been built in 


higheſt place, power or excellence. 
SOUGH, S. [ ſous, Fr.] a drain under 
ground. | 
SOUL, S. [ ſawel, Sax. ſael, Dan.] the 
immaterial ſubſtance which animates our 
bodies. A vital and aQtive principle. Spirit 
or eſſence. Inward power. A. perſon, 
SOUND, Adj. [ ſund, Sax. ] healthy, or 
without wounds. Right applied to know- 
ledge. Stout. Faſt or profound, applied to 


eep. 

SOUND, S. [ fonde, Fr.] a ſhallow fea 
which may be ſounded. A probe uſed by. 
ſurgeons to examine what 1s out of the reach 
of their fingers. A perception raiſed in the 
ſoul by means of air put into motion, and 
vibrating on the drum of the ear, from ſon, 
Fr. ſenus, Lat. 

To SOUND, V. A. to ſearch with a 
plummet. To try or examine. Neuterly, 
to make a noiſe, To excite an idea by like- 
neſs of ſound, from ſono, Lat. To cauſe to 
make a noiſe. | 

 SOU'NDLY, Adv. heartily ; ftoutly ; 
rightly, Faſt, applied to ſleep. 2 

SOUP, S. [ ſoupe, Fr.] a liquor made by 
boiling fleſh down. 

SOUR, Adj. | fur, Far Sax. ſur, Brit. 
ſour, Peri. dx, Heb. ] ſharp to the taſte; 
peeviſh or crabbed of temper, Painful or 
diſagreeable. Expreflive of diſlike, applied 
to the countenance. 1 

To SOUR, V. A. to make ſharp te the 
tate, To make harſh, To make ura 
cr leſs pleaſing. Neuterly, to turn ſo as 
to taſte ſharp, To grow peeviſn. 


it, The river Itching comes from Win- 
chefter : and the Teſe, which runs into the 
Southampton-water at REO: comes 
from Stockbridge and the edge of the New- 
foreſt. They are both navigable for ſome 
way up the country, and particularly ſerve for 
bringing down timber, vaſt quantities of 
which lie here ypon the ſhore, and are. 
fetched from thence by the ſhip-builders at 
Portſmouth-dock. Southampton is a mayor- 
town, and ſends two members to parliament, 
Here is ſaid to be one of the broadeſt ſtreeta 
in England, three quarters of a mile long, 
well paved, and flagged on each fide, termi- 
nating in a very fine quay, Formerly all the, 
Canary brought into the kingdom was ob- 
liged to be landed firſt here, till the London, 
merchants finding this an inconvenience, 
purchaſed that privilege of the corporation 


brought to London, Some merchants here, 
carry on the Port and French wine trade; 
but their greateſt dealings are with Jerſey 
and 8 and not a little, as their, 
enemies ſay, of the ſmuggling trade : others 
indeed among them trade to Newfoundland, 


Kg. The aſſizes are uſually kept here in the 
town-hall, and in ſummer a coach runsevery 


churches for the natives, though fewer would 
ſuffice, and one for the French Refugees; 
alſo in this town is an hoſpital called God's 
houſe, Beſides a free-ſchool founded by 
King Edward VI, here is a charity- ſchool, 
by ſubſcription, for thirty boys, who are 


of ſalt. Any — parboiled and kept in 


t pickle, To plunga 
Fr, Ital. and Teut. | that point of the heavens 


from Triſanton, i. e. in Britiſh, the hay of 
Anton, whence by contraction Hanton, and 


which falls here into that called the 


and had afterwards their wines directly 


for fiſh, which they carry up the Streights, 


day betwixt this and London. Mere are five.” 


p cloathed. 


"20 we 08 I 


„ 


From K. Charles II. by the dutcheſs of 


Lorner, near the quay, is a fort, called the 


tool; but it obliged him to retreat, to the 


 Soutbrickh, as being a work or building to the 


few cities in the kingdom, except London 


.. compoſe that df the diftrift within the 


80 b 80 
tloathed and taught reading, writing, arith- 
Metic, &c. Southampton gives title of Duke 
and Earl to the Fitzroys, the deſcendants 


Cleveland, It lies ten miles from Goſport, 
twelve from Wincheſter, and ſeventy-eight 
from London, Its weekly markets are Tueſ- 
day, Thurſday, and Saturday; and annual 
fairs on April 25, and Trinity-Monday, for 
horſes, cattle, and leather. At the S. E. 


Tower, with ſome guns on it. Not far off 
King Canute, ſeating himſelf on the banks 
of the Itching at low water, with all his 
royal apparatus on, very ridiculouſly com- 
manded the tide not to approach his foot- 


youu mortification of his ſycophants and 
imſelf ; who never after, it is ſaid, wou 
ſuffer the crown to be ſet on his head. 
SOU THWARK, commonly pronounced 


S. of London and London-bridge. It is de- 
nominated the Borough, or Boroughwick, 
and ſtands in the county of Sutry ; and though 
it ſeems to be only a ſuburb of the e ca- 
pital, yet for extent, number of inhabitants, 
trade, wealth, hoſpitals, &c. is inferior to 


and Weſtminſter. It contains the pariſhes 
of St. Olave, St. John at Horſleydown, St. 
Saviour, vulgarly St. Mary Over or Overy, 
St. George, St. Thomas, and Chriſtchurth': 
theſe, together with the adjacent pariſhes of 
St. Mary's at Lambeth, St. Mary Magdalen's 
Bermondſey, St. Mary's Newington, and St. 
Mary's Rotherhithe, or vulgarly Rederiff, 


bills of mortality which lies in the hundreds 
of Kingſton and Brixton. That which was 
before computed to be nine miles along the 
Thames from Vauxhall to Deptford-bridge, 
has been found, by the exacteſt menſuration, 
to be fix rhiles t three poles and two 
feet in length, from Vauxha!l-bridge to the 
eaſt end of Holding-ftreet beyond Rother- 
hithe-wall, and about nine in the centre, 
namely, where broadeſt, from London-bridge 
to the ſtone's-end at Newington-butts, Hil- 
tory mentions Southwark as eatly as 1053, 


when it was governed; as 4 diſtinct corpora- | 


tion, by its own bailiff till 1327, when the 
firſt grant was made of it to the city of Lon- 
don, whoſe mayor was to be its bailiff, and 
to govern it by his deputy. Some time after, 
the inhabitants tecovered their privileges; 
but in the teign of Edward VI, the crown 
c_ it again to the city of London for 
6471. 28. 1 d. and in confideration of 500 
marks more paid by that city, it was annexed 
thereto; with certain privileges enjoyed there 
5 the archhiſhop of Canterbury, the Abbot 
of Bermondſey, &c, ever fince which period, 


| "IF W- 
London, who has under him a ſteward and 
bailiff, and is governed by one of its twenty- 
fix aldermen, under the name of Bridge-ward 
without. On the W. fide of the Borough 
was a palace built by the duke of Suffolk, in 
the reign of King Henry VIII. calle1 
Suffolk. houſe, afterwards Southwark place, 
and laſtly, the Mint, from a coinage here 


for debt; which occafioning many frauds and 
abuſes, it was ſuppreſſed by an act in the 
reign of king William. St. Saviour's is the 
pfincipal church in Southwark, and belonged 
formerly to a priory or abbey here of canons 
regular, the remains of the cells being fill 
vifible in the cloſe, and which, from its dedi- 
cation to the virgin Mary, and its ſituation 


Id | over the Ree, or the river Thames, oppofite 


to London, (where Tome ſay there was a ferry, 
before the building of London-bridge) oc- 
caſioned its being called St. Mary Over-Ree, 


ple, though changed by act of parliament, in 
king Henry VIII.'s reign, to that of St. Sa- 
viour, and united to the pariſhes of St. Mar- 
garet and St. Mary Magdalen, This church 


built in the form of a cathedral, with three 
ziſles from E. to W. and a croſs aiſle ; alſo 
four handſome ſpires, and a tower with a 
clock, and a melodious ring of bells. Among 
its monuments are particularly thoſe of 
John Gower the famous poet, and De. 
Lockier the famous pill- quack, &c; In this 
pariſh are particularly remarkable the ſeſſions 
houſe on St. Margaret's hill, where formerly 
ſtood the church of St. Margaret, united as 
above-mentioned. On the S. fide, in a nich 
adorned with Corinthian pillars, ſtands 2 
ſtatue of king James II. in Kis robes, &c. 
Alfo the Talbot ian, where on the main beam 
is an inſcription, that Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the father of Engliſh poetry, and twenty- nine 
pilgrims, lay here, anno 1383, in their way 
to Canterbury, The borough is particularly 
diſtinguiſhed for the buftle all along the 
Thames fide at its waretiouſes, wharfs, and 
landing-places 3 as alſo for the dying buſineſs, 
and for its capital ftreet being the great tho- 
roughtare to and from London. In its inland 
parts are confiderable tan- yards, perhaps the 
greateſt in England; pottery and whiteniag 
yards, pin-makers, c. It ſends two mem- 


confiderable extent, we have feen on this oc- 


at taverns, in canvaſſing for candidates on 
that ſcore. | 
SOU“ TH-WEST, S. the point between 
= S. and wy | 
OW, S. [ fepgs, Brit. ſugu, Sax. ſcoina 
Part. ſus, Lat. vs, Gr.] a — 2 hog. 


it has been ſubjeR to the lord mayor of | 


An oblong maſs, applied to lead. 


| 3G 3 To 


formerly. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, whoſe - 
inhabitants aſſumed a protection from arreſts 


which it ſtill retains among the common peo- 


is an ancient and ſpacious Gothic ſtructure, 


bers to parliament; and as it is a place of 


caſion great caballing and frequent meetings | 


4 ſtates in a kingdom, the nobility were re- 


* 


from ſpaber, Teut. a ſearcher] a chymiſt. 


trom which it is ſeparated by a continued and 


To SOW, V. A. part. „ * aan, 
Goth. ſas, Hl. * I 
on the ground for growth. Figvratively, to 
ſpread or propagate, To beſprinkle. See Sx W. 
To SOWCE, V. A. ſee Souss, - 
To SOWL, V. A. to pull by the ears. 
SOWN, participle of Sow, | 
SPACE, S. [e pace, Fr. ſpatium, Lat.] 
the diſtance between any two bodies or points. 
Quantity, applied to time. SS, FI 
SPA'C1OUS, Adj. [ ſparieux, Fr. ſpatioſus, 
Lat.] wide ; containing a great deal of room 
or ſpace, I . 
SPADE, S. [If. ſpads, Sax.] a broad 
ſhovel uſed in digging, A deer three years 
old. In cards, wherein the 4 ſuits repreſent 


reſented by the ends of larices or ſpikes, 

he Spaniards however repreſent them by 
the eſpagas, i. e. ſwords inſtead. bf ſpikes, and 
our ignorance of the deſign of the inventor, 
as well as of the Spaniſh language, has ocea- 
foned our repreſenting the points of this ſuit 
broader, and calling them by the name of 


es. | Eg 
SPADILLE, S. [Fr.] at ombre and qua- 
drille, the ace of ſpades. 85 
SPAGY'RIC, S. [coined by Paracelſus, 


* SPAIN, the ancient Jbcris, Celtiberia, and 
Heſperia Major, now Ii pania. The Spa- 
mards themtelves call it F{#anna, the French 
FE ſpagne, and we by contraction Spain. This 
is the moſt weſtern part of all the continent 
of Europe, being encompaſſed on every fide 
by the fea, except on the fide of France, 


huge ridge of mountains called the Pyrenees. 
On the E. and S. it is bounded by the Medi- 
tetranean, and Streights of Gibraltar, the an- 
cieſſt Fretum Caditanum, and by part of the 
Atlantic ocean; on the W. by the ſame 
ocean; and on the N. by that part of it 
called the Bay of Biſcay, or ſimply the Bay, 
a5 alſo by the Pyrenean mountains. It hes 
between lat. 36 and 44 deg. N. extending it- 
ſelf in length from long. 10 deg. W. to 3 deg. 
E. that is, 13 deg. from E. to W. and 8 deg. 
from N. to 5, The whole circuit of Spain, 
in a continued direction from town to town, 
and from poit to port, excluſive of creeks and 
bays, amounts to about 600 leagues, reckon- 
ing three miles to each league, which make 
1800 miles, Portugal, anciently à part bf 
Spain, being included in this caleulus. Spain 
is ſituated about the middle of the temperate 
zone; vpon which account, as well as for its 
manifold ranges of high and pleaſant hills, 
beautiful plains, and variety of rivers and 
lefler ſtreams, it is not only a very delightful, 
but 'a moſt” healthy climate; being on the 
one. brand Free from the ſcorching heats to 
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heats in ſummer laſt only about two, or : 
moſt three, months; and theſe are generally 
tempefed by cooling breezes : beſides, this 


| <xcefſive heat is only about four or five- hours 
at moſt in a day, during the abovem-ntioned 


ſpace, While the remaining part of the year is 
delightful and temperate, To this may be 
added, that the ſky is moſily ſerene and clear. 
The great rains in this country fall re wy 
in their ſeaſons of ſpring and autumn. It 
muſt however be owned, that the degrees of 
heat and cold differ very much between the 
only on account of the difference of their la- 
| The ſoil of this country is in general fruitful ; 
and though it differs much in one place from 
another, and the more northerly places be 
the batrenneſt ; yet its moſt mountainous 


ſome are covered with ſtately trees of various 
kinds, either for timber or fuel. The rocky 
parts abound with wild thyme, marjoram, 
and other aromatics, which ſerve to feed vaſt 
numbers of ' ſheep, goa's, &, giving their 
milk and fleſh an exquiſite relifls; and if theſe 
are ſcorched with too much heat in ſummer, 
the cattle are driven down tothe des of the 
hills, where they find plenty of thoſe herbs, 
and in many of them a great deal of graſs, 
which, though ſhort, is yet ſweet and nou- 
riſhing, If theſe' alſo fail ;as*is often the 
caſe, through exceſſive drought, they have 
ſtill their meadow-ground#Sell watered with 
rivers and lefſer ſtreams, Other mountainous 
and rocky lands yield great quattitics of the 
plant eſparto, of which rope and other cord- 
age are made. The Spaniſh wheat is inferior 
its none, if not the very beſt in Europe, as ap- 
-pears ſrom their excellent bread, and the com- 
mon produce is more than the Matives can 
conſume. Barley is here v | 
ſuch plenty, that it is the common grain for 
their horſes and mules, inſtead of ost Which 
are here very ſcarce, and the ſtraw of it ſerves 
them. inſtead of hay. Wines they have here 
likewiſe in ſvch abundance, that the pooreſt 
ſort drink them; and the various forty are 
Malaga, Sherry, Galicia, Alicant, Barcelona, 
and a much greater number of others, which 
ſeldom or ever come among us, though no- 
thing inferior to thoſe already mentioned, 
their exportation by land-carriage from the 
higher or more inland parts being expenſive ; 
otherwiſe they could ſpare much greater 
quantities to foreign lands, as the Spaniards 
are naturally very ſober, ſeldom drinking it 
without e and the women never, except 
in lying in, and ſuch other extraordinary 
caſes, With regard to fruits, they have not 


pains in England, and in much greater per- 


which "Africa is expoſed z and on the other, 


* * S 2 ON 


ierten; but likewiſe many ethers, which 


| of the more northern regions. The 1921 | 
a 


northern and ſouthern parts of Spain, not 


titude, but alſo ſrom other circumſtances. 


and rocky parts produce ſomething for uſe : - 


ery. good; "and in 


only thoſe which are cultivated with ſo much 


* 
with all our art cannot be brought to ary 
tolerable ripeneſs, and with which we are 
ſupplied from them, as citrons, lemons, 
branges, nents raifins, prunes, olives, 
dates, figs, cheſnuts, pomegranates, capers, 
&c. Thel, oil, wax, = — are allowed 
to be as good as any in the world. Few coun- 

tries exceed thie for plenty, goodneſs, and va- 

riety of fowl, wild and tame, four-footed 
game, as deer, red and fallow, hares, rabbits, 


De 1 value on account of their incompara- 


from the mountains of Biſcay, and ſent all 


#: Id and flyer mines, the quantities extracted 


'degleftea them ever fince they have been able 
ts draw ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe 
metals from America. The Spaniards, like 


4 


* 


. tabrians or Biſcayners, and parts adjacent; 


| eafily deterred into a ſubjection to the Roman 


ſubject to a ſovereign of its own. The meſt rea 


know, any in Europe. With regard fo the 
filken manufacture, about 1,000,cc0 of yow- 
ple are ſaid to be empleyed in feeding filk- 


phur, alum, calam 


A uce their original from Fubal (Jubal), 


Noahs, Ffandſon. The conqueſt of the 
cou Was not 


alſo lakes and ſprings that are innumerable. 
The crown of Spain is hereditary and abſo- 
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and wild boars in particular: and as to tame 
ſwine, the Spaniſh bacen is found ts exceed 
even that of Weſtphalia, Their ſheep, be- 
fides the fine taſte of their fleſh, are ſtill of 


le wool, exceeding, as our cloth-workers 


orms, 3s alſo in ſpinning on ring Ong, 
damaſk, tabby, velvets, ſhaggs, &c. The ſame 
may be ſaid of their cotton, hemp, and flax, 
which grow here in large quantities, and era- 
ploy a proportionable number of hands; not 
to dwell on their ſcartet die, ſaſſron, ſugary 
pitch, roſin, &c, If we dive into the bowels 
of the earth, hefides gold, filver, quickfilver, 
of which latikt they ſend large quantities to 
the Weſt-IJpdies for ſmelting and ſeparating 
the ſilver the dre, their lead, copper, and 
excellent iron, the beſt of which is dug 


over Europe; they have great plenty of ſul- 
| n, calamine, &c. alſo jet, agat, 
cornelian, granate, chryſtal, marble, alabaſter, 
jaſper, and other 4 With regard to their 


which were prodigious, they have quite 


moſt otheſbaations, fond of their antiquity, 


I ted by the Romans till 
the reign of Auguſtus, who ſubdued the Can- 


ter which the reſt of the inhabitants were 


oke. The preſent diviſion of Spain is into 
ourteen kingdoms or pravinces, beſides the 
iſlands, and exclufive of Portugal, which is 


eonfiderable rivers of Spain are, 1. The Ibe- 
rus, now Ebro. 2. The Durius, now Duero 
or Douro. 3. The Tagus, now Tajo. 4. The 
Anas, now Guadiana; alſo a conſiderable 
river in Portugal. 5. The Betis, now Gua- 
dalquiver. Brfides theſe might be mentioned 
near 150 more, and thoſe no ſmall fireams ; 


lute, and has been ſo ever fince the Saracens 


- 
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ear 714, upon the invitation of count [« 
— r e to king Roderigo for de- 
bauching bis daughter; this was the laſt. of 
the Gothic race of kings from Attaulphus, 
3 more the 8 Prince 
elagius or Pelzjo was the firſt who oppoſed 
the Mooriſh tyranny in Afturias ang Biſcay 
which was at length, after much to do, extir- 
pated out of Spain, in the reign of Ferdinand 
ard Iſabella, king and queen of Aragon, 
Caftile, and Leon ; by whoſe daughter 
Ichanna, mother of Charles, afterwards: 
Charles V. emperor of Germany, the crown 
deſcended to him and his poſterity, Upon 
failure of male heirs the crown comes t6 the 
next female; and it would ſeem that the 
reigning ſovereign, if he has no iſſue of his 
own, has a power of deviſing it to the next 
royal branch, as was the caſe with the late 
ilip V. who held bis title from the latter 
will of hie predeceffor Charles II. of Auſtria: 
and, though his grandfather, Lewis XIV, of 
France, had, upon his marriage with the In- 
fanta of Spain, ſolemnly renounced all claim 
to the Spaniſh dominions, yet that ſettlement 


was confirmed by the treaty of Utrecht; and 


now it is in the ſecond fon Charles III. of the 
ſecond venter of the houſe of Medicis, who 
was lately king of the Two Sicikes. The 
heir to the crown. is always ftiled prince of 
Aſturias, The king of Spain is never crown- 
ed; but the cortes or ſtates meet and rec 
nize his title at his acceflion. Theſe high 
[courts are in ſome meaſure the ſame as a par- 
lament, confiſting of the nobility, clergy,. 
and repreſentatives of the people ; but have 
loft their former privileges, and now only 
meet to confirm or record the decrees of the 
Spaniſh ſovereign, who will oblige their com- 
pliance, ſhould they prove refraftorv. The 
dominions of Spain are the largeſt, and per- 
haps the richeſt, of anyin the world, if we 
include the two vaſt empires of Mexico and 
Peru, &c. in America, now ſubject to it. For 
theſe are reckoned to extend about 6000 mile 
in length from N. to S. befides all the iſlands 
and other vaſt territories in that part of the 
world. The principal coins of Spain are af 
gold, as piſtoles or doubloons, of about ſeven- 
teen ſhillings value. Their filver coins are 
reals, reckoned worth ſomething more than 
ws, ; and allo pieces of eight, or eight 
eals, being about four ſhillings and fixpence, 
befides brais coins of ſeveral inferios. dengmi- 
nations, and maravedies, which is a coin 
merely of accuunt, &c. The grandees of 
Spain are the prime nobility, this being a 
title conferred upon them by the king, Their 
privilege is to be covered before his majefty.. 
They are diſtinguiſhed into the higher and 
lower claſs, and they take place of all the ret 
of the nobility. Their genius for learning is 


a Moors oxer ran this country in the 


n as 38 plain from the 
re number of learned men and literary 
works 
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Works produced in all ages; but for theſe 
few centuries paſt the 2 been addicted 
too much to metaphyſics, beſides their ex- 
treme bigotry, and the obſtacles put to their 
more laudable reſearches, With regard to 
wit and humour in their dramatic and roman- 


tic performances, they exceed all other na- 


tions; an irrefragable inſtance of the latter 
3s the immortal Don Quixote of Cervantes, 
The ſame might be ſaid of them with rela- 
tion to politics, were their genius that way 
not cramped by living under fo deſpotic a go- 
vernment. Loyalty and fidelity to their 
princes they in general have been ever juſtly 
tamed for, hiſtory aftording inſtances of 
whole armies who choſe to ſtarve in their 
camp rather than deſert, In ſhort, they have 

een always, till of lite, repreſented as a 
people zealous in religion, conſtant in friend- 
thip, modeſt in behaviour, undaunted in dan- 
ger, patient in hardſhips, charitable, gene- 
rous, and free-hearted ; but their conduct 


in ſome inſtances, eſpeciaily with regard to] 


the Britiſh nation in the late war, may be 
looked upon as diametrically oppofite to a 
part of this character, the - cauſe of which 
change it is not the buſineſs of this place to 
"aſſign. On the other hand, they are uni- 
verſally too much given to women, too jea- 


lous and reſenting where that ſex is concern- 


ed. They affect a haughty air among 
ſtrangers; though, where they are acquaint- 
ed, none are more courteous, this being 
rather aſſumed, and chiefly proceeding from 
© an ambitious humour of appearing in a better 
light. Their jealouſy ſeldom fails to end in 
bloodſhed 3 and though duelling has been 
2 boliſhed by many ſalu ary laws, they ſeem, 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, only to have 
exchanged it for a worſe, namely, private 
aſſaſſination, which is not a little encouraged 
by the aſylum which churches and monaſte- 
Ties afford theſe aſſaſſins. The preſent Spa- 
niſh exceeds all other languages in Europe 
for grandeur and majeſty, copioufneſs, ca- 
dence, and elegancy; the Roman wits ob- 
_ ſerving, that the Celts ipoke their figurative 
language às if they went upon tilts, The 
religion univerſally profeſſed in Spain is that 
of the Romiſb church in its utmoſt bigotry 
and ſuperſtition, beyond any other people of 
that communion ; for the inquiſition here 
2s more ſevere than in the Pope's.dominions, 
The Spaniards pretend that Chriſtianity was 
planted among tbem by the Apoſtle St. 
James or St. Jago, who is the tutelary pa- 
tron of this kingdom: here however it is 
Plain there were converts in St, Paul's 
time, as that apoſtle mentions, in the epiſtle 
40 the Romans, his intention of paſting into 
Spain. 1 

SPAKE, the old preter. of S PEAR. 


SPA 
| kining, flone, frequently uſed to ptomott 
the ſuſion of metals, | 


SPAN, S. | ſpan, ſponne, Sax. ſpanna, 
Ital. . bag! the ſom ineaſured from 


finger extended. Any ſhort duration. 

To SPAN, V, A. to meaſure by the hand 
extended, 5 
SPAN, preter. of St. 


SPANG, S. [| ſpange, Belg.] a cluſter of 


ſhining bodies, 

SPA'NGLE, S. [ ſpange, Teut.] a ſmall 
thin plate or boſs of ſhining metal. Any 
thing ſparkling or ſhining, 


ſpangles. | 

SPA'NIEL, S. | bhiſpanivlus, Lat. eſpag- 
neul, Fr.] a dog uſed for ſport in the 
field or in water, remarkable for its ſagacity 
and traQtableneſs, Figuratively, a ſcrvile 
perſon, 


SPA'NKING, Adj. large; jolly. 


chryftal incorporated with lac lunæ, or other 
ſtony, earthy, or metallic matter. A ſmall 
beam or bar at a gate, from ſparre, Belg. 
To SPAR, V. A. | ſparran, Sax. ſperren, 
Teut.] to ſhut cloſe or bar, Neuterly, to 
fight ſo as to ward off blows, ; 
SPARABLE, S. [ {tarran, Sax,] ſmall 
nails. | | 4 
To SPARE, V. A. [ ſparan, Sax. ſpaeren, 
Belg. eſpargner, Fr.] to uſe in a frugal man- 
ner ſa as to avoid waſte and profuſion, To 
fave for any particular uſe, To do with- 
out, To omit. To fofbear. To rgmit a 
degree of puniſhment ; to ſhow mercy. T 
grant or allow. To forbear to inſiſt on. 
| Neuterly, to live in a parſimonious or too 
frugal a manner. To forbear, To forgive. 
SPARE, Adj. ſcanty. Superfluous. Lean, 
applied to habit of body. 


ſprinkling., 


SPA'RING, Adj, ſcarce; parſimonious; 


not liberal, 
SPARK, S. [ ſpearks, Sax. ſparie, Belg.] 


a ſmell particle of fire, or ſhining ſubſtance, 


A lively, ſhowy and gay perſon. | 
SPA*RKISH, Adj. airy ; ſhowy ; fine. 
SPARKLE, S. a ſmall particle of fre. 


luminous body. | 
To SPARKLE, V. N. to emit ſparks of 
light or fire, To ſhine or glitter. 
SPASM, S. ſpaſme, Fr. &nasuz, Gr. 
ſpaſma, Lat.] a convulſive or involuntary 
contraction of any part. ; 


convulſive. 
SPA T, preter, of SerT. 
To SPA'TIATE, v. N. [ ſpatizr, Lat.] 


 SPALT, er SPELT, S. a white, ſcaly, | 
N 4 ä 


to rove; to range. a T 
BIT | . $0 


the end of the thumb to that of the little 


To SPA'NGLE, V. A. to beſprinkle with 


SPAR, S. a mixed body conſiſting of 


SPARGEFA'CTION, S. the act of 
G 


A particle of light emitted from a ſhining of 


\ 


SPASMOIC, Adj. [ ſpaſmodique, Fr.! 


Tos 
to be ſp 


Jo def 


ſpitting 
ceived 7 
SPA 
the leg; 
at the | 
SPA 
an inſt 
ing pla 
SPA 


a bony 
horſe's 


oricts 
banna, 


from 
little 


hand 


er of 


ſmall 
Any 


with - 


3 

To SPA'TTER, v. A. [ ſpattan, Sax.] 
to beſprinkle with dirt or any thing offenſive. 

To defame, Neuterly, to make a noiſe in 
ſpitting, as when any thing nauſeous is re- 
ceived at the mouth. 

SPA'TTERDASHES, 8. coverings for 
the legs to keep out wet; uſually buttoned 
at the ſides, | 

SPA/TULA, S. [ ſparha, ſpathula, Lat.] 
an inſtrument uſed by apothecaries in ſpread- | 
ing plaiſters and ſtirring medicines, | 

SPA'VIN, S. [epavent, Fr. ſpavano, Ital.] 
2 bony excreſcence growing on the inſide of a 
horſe's hough, not far from the elbow, which 
is firſt as tender as a griftle, but afterwards 

grows hard by degrees. | 

SPAW, S. [from Saw in Germany] a 
place famqus for mineral waters, A mineral 
water, | 

To SPAWL, V. N. f ſpatlian, Sax.] to 
throw moiſture out of the mouth, 

SPAWL, S. [ ſpattl} ſpittle or moiſture 
thrown out of the mouth. „ 

SPAWN, 8. [ pene, ſpeme, Belg. ſpona, 
Sax. ] the eggs of fiſh or cou Uſed in con- 
tempt, for any offspring. | 

To SPAWN, V. A. to produce as fiihes 
do their eggs. To bring forth. Neuterly, to 
iſlue like eggs from fiſh. 

To SPAY, V. A. [ þ 
Gr.] to caftrate, or render a female beaſt 
unfit for procreation. 

To SPEAK, V. N. [preter. ais or ſpabe, 
part, paſſ. ſpoten; ſpecan, Sax. | to utter or 
expreſs one's thoughts by words. 


L 


bt 


| 


SPE 
appropriated to the cure of ſome particulay: 


diſtemper. | 
To SPECITFICATE, V. A. to diſtinguiſh 
by the properties which make a thing to be 
of a particular ſpecies. . To limit the accep- 
tation of a word. | 
SPECIFICA/TION, S. the limitation of 
the meaning of a word, A particular men- 
tion, : 
To SPF/CIFY, V. A. to mention or di- 
ſtinguiſn by ſome particular mark or differ- 
ence. f 
SPF/CIMEN, 8. [Lat.] a ſample. 
SPE'CIOUS, Adj. ¶ ſpecieux, Fr. f eciaſue, 
Lat.] ſhowy, or pleaſant to the view, Plau- 
ſible, though not ſtrictly right, 
SPECK, S, | ſp2:ce, Sax. a ftain, ſpot, or 
diſcoloration. _ RY 
To SPECK, V. A. ſ[zpiecic, Pol.] to ſpot. 
SPE'CKLE, S. a little ſpot. 0 
To SPE“ CKLE, V. A. to mark with - 
ſmall ſpots. _ | 
SPECTACLE, S. [Fr. ſpectaculum, Lat.] 
any thing that attracts the ſight by its being 
remarkable. In the plural, glaſſes worn to 
aſſiſt the fight, "iy | 
SPECTA”TOR, S. [ ſpeFarrr, Lat. ſpecta- 
teur, Fr.] a looker on; a beholder, „ 
SPECTRE, S. [Fr. /fe&rum, Lat.] an 


ado, Lat. radu, apparition ; the appearance of a perſon dead. 


To SPE'CULATE, V. N. | fpaulatur, 
Lat.] to cenſider attentively. To revolve-or 
contrive in the mind. wt: 
SPECULATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 


To deſend contemplating any thing in the mind. A 


er excuſe, uſed with for or again. To ſound, train of tho ghts formed in th: mind. A 


applied to wind inſtruments. Followed by 
with, to addreſs, or converſe with. Actively, 
to utter by the voice; to pronounce, To 
proclaim or celebrate. 

SPEA/KER, S. one that ſpeaks. Speater 
4 the Houſe of Commons, is a member choufen 


by the Houle, and approved by the king; and 
who is, as it were, the common mauth of the 


reſt, Speaker of the Heuſe of Peers, is uſuaily 
the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the 
great ſeal of England. | | 
SPEAR, S. [ »ſper, Brit. ſro, Sax.] a 
long weapon armed with a ſharp point of 
metal, and uicd in thruſting or lancing. 
SPECIAL, Adj. [Fr. ſpecialis, Lat.] fig- 
nifying a ſoct or ipecies. Particular or pe- 
culiar, Extraordinary ; defigned fo? a par- 
ticular perſon. _ 
SPECIA'LITY, or SPE'CIALTY, S. 
ſpecialite, Fr.] particularity. 
SPE'CIES, S. [Lat.] a common nature 
or idea agreeing to ſeveral individual beings z 
thus horle agrees to Bucephalus, Chance, or 
Deer. An idea. Money or coin. : 
SPECVEFIC, or SPECVYFICAL, Adj. [ ſpe- 
zue, Fr.] that which makes a thing to be 


ſcheme formed only in the mind, not reduced 
to practice. ; 

- SPE'CULATIVE,. Adj. . contemplative... 
Theoretical; ideal; not practical. 

SPE'CULUM, S. [Lat.] a looking-glais. 

SPED, part. paitive of Sr EE O; 

SPEECH, S. | {pece, ſpræc, Sax. praach, 
Teut.] the power of expreiiing our tagughis 
or ideas by audible words, Wores or language. 
Talk or harangue. 

To SPEED, V. N. ſpret. and part. paſt. 
[ped and ſpeeded : ſpcesen, Belg.] to make 
naſte. To do a thing ſoon, or in little time. 
To move quick or faſt. To ſueceed, from 
ſ[pedian, Sax. to grow rich. To tare weil or 
ill, Actively, to diſpatch or furnim in 
haſte. To haſten. To promote, quicken 
or aſſiſt. ; 7 

SPEED, S. [ ee, Belg.] quickneſs. 
Haſte. The courie of 2 horſe. Succels. 

'SPE'EDY, Adj. quick; nimble. 
| SPELL, S. [el, Sex.] a charm conſiſt- 
ing of ſome peculiar words. FS | 

To SPELL, V. A. | ellen, Belg. ] to 
write with the proper letters. To read by, 
naming the ſeveral letters of which a word 
is compoſed, and ſounding every ſyllable 


pt che ſpecies of which it is. In medicine, 


ſeparately. 


Fd 


SPI 


. To charm.  Neuterly, to form | . 


words of letters. To read or . To 
i pronounce the ſyllables of a word ſe arately, 
dy naming the letters which compo them, 
Without being able to pronounce the whole 
word at — 8 f, 8 Fran 
To SPEND, A. „, Sax, 
2 Ital.] to conſume, or lay out. To 
nander. To waſte, wear out, or exhauſt. 
+ om to lay out money, To uſe, To 
wo loſt or waſted. To be employed in ahy 
* E. 
SPENDTHRIFT,'S. one'that is profuſe 
in his expences. 0 
SPERM, S. [ ſperme, Fr. Irre, Lat.] the 


SPE'RMACET], S. * [Lat. corruptedly 
pronounced parmafitty] an oily ſubſtance ex- 
tracted frons the brains of a particular ſpecies 
of whale, and well purified. 1 

 SPERMAYTIC, or SPERMATICAL, S. 
8 Fr.] conveying the ſeed. Se- 


inal. 
To SPERSE, v. A. l ſperſia, 121. to 

diſperſe. 

To bi? oF, v. A. Lie, Scot.] to bring or | 

fuſely. 

T0 SPEW, V. A. ian, pret. ſpaiw 

Goth. ſohwan, pret. eg. to 242 55 or 

caſt from the ſtumac 

Figuratively, to eject or caſt forth, Neuterly, 

td void at the mouth. 


To SPHA'CELATE, V. A. to affect witli ein by Which flax is form 
Ja 


4 gangrene. Neuterly, to mortify. 1 

SPHA'CELUS, S. [Or.] a"gangrene; 4 
rhortification, 

SPHERE, S. [Fr. ſphera, Lat. a body 
contained under one ſingle ſurface,” haviny a\ 
point in the middle from whence all lines' 
drawn to the circumference will be equal, An 
orb or circuit of motion or action. Province. 


T he extent'or compaſs of a perſon” : Know- 


lenge. 
SPHE'RICK; or SPHERICAL, Adj. 
round ; globular. Relating to orbs of the 
lanets. 


1 S. [ Pbærula, Lat. a ſmall] 


"SPICE, S. [eſpites, Fr.] a 'vegetable that is 
Fragrant to the 1mell, and pungent or hot to 
the taſte, uſed in ſeaſoninz of ſauces. A mall 
Auantity. 


To SPICE,” v. A. to ſeaſon with ſpi ices, | 


SPICK and SPAN, S. ſa proverbial EX= 
prcMon, which rl borrowed from ſpiccatg 
te Ii ſpaiia, Ital. i. e. ſnatched from the! 
h:nd. Johnſon 650 * new is uſed by 
Chaucer, and comes from ſtaman, Sax. to 
ſtretch. San new, he adds, is therefore 
Sriginally uſed. of cloth new firetched or 
dreſſes at the clothiers, and pick” and ſpin, 
newly extended on the ſpikes or tenters] 


Faire 'new 3 z __ made; never 1. 


47 


through the mouth. N 


TIN 


SPICOSITY, s. pics Lai the qus- 

lty of being ſpiked lik 2 of corn. 
SPVDER, 8. an pr ter whoſe eyes are 

placed in clufters = _ back, who ſpins a 
web, and preys on 

SPYGOT, 8. [ . Belg:} a pin er 
peg which is "fitted to a faucet. 

SPIKE, S. [ ſpice, N e Ties 
Pol.] an eat of A piece f iron 
2 at the top 1 an reſernbling an ear 
of corn. 
. To SPIKE, v. A. to falten with long 
nails or ſpikes. .. - 

SPIKENAROD, S. a foveet ſwelling 

SPILL, S. Piel, Belg.] a ſmal} = 
of wood, or a ſmall 3 * money, from 


pill. If. Trifling or play. 
To SPILL, v. A. | ſpillan, LINE Ven, 
Belg. ſpi/la, 10 ] to ſhed or ſcatt, o de- 


ſtroy or damage, to corrupt. To our on the 
ground. N. V. . to be laviſh, 
To SPIN, V. A. [preter. ſpun or ſÞan, part. 
innan, Goth. and Sax. ] to form yara 
into ; by drawing it out and twiſting it. 
Figuratively, to protract or draw out. To 
draw out into a tedious length. Newterly, to 
exerciſe the art of ſpinning, To ſtreàm out: 


Ital. To move round like a ſpindle. 
SPINAL, Ad}. [ ſpina, Lat.] beloaging 
'to the back-bone. 
| SPUYNDLE, S. [ ſpindl, ſpindel, 822. the 
or twiſted into 
thread, and on which it is wound, Any 
thing dender. 
SPIRDLESHANKED, Adj. having very 


SPI'NOUS,' Adj. [ ſpineſus, Lat.] thorny. 
SPIFNSTER, S. a woman who * 
law, a maid or virgin. 


Lat.]. curve, 

SPI'RACLE, S, [ Tse Lat.] a 
breathing hole or vent. 

SPIRE, S8. ['ſpira, Ital. Swed. and Lat.] 
a curve line. A cuil or twiſt, A round py- 
ramid; a ſteeple, Any thing growing more 
and more taper from the bottom to the top. 

SPPRIT, S. [ ſpiritus, Lat.] breath. Fs 
ſubſtance wherein gas 8 
power of moving itſelf ſubñ Tb 0 foul, 
An apparition. An habitual 1 aipoſition of 
mind,” Genius or vigour. e mind or 
imagination. An eager deſire. That which 
eſſential qualities. An inflammable and in- 
toxicating liquor. 

To SP1” * V. A. to aQtuate, animate; or 


0 


228 To draw or hes uſed with aw 


SPURITE] 


* 


in a ſmall thread or current, from ſpingarr, 


PING 8. ina, Lat.] the back-bone. 
SPI'NET, s inette, Fr,] a muſical i in- 

3 of the ſame nature as an harpſi- 
or | 


SPT'RAL, Adj. 0. ſpiral, Fr. from ſpire, 


gives vigour and chearfulneſs. Likeneſs or 


#5 


#5 


* 


ef 


. 
SPVRITED, Adj. lively ; full of fire or 


vigour, 15 . 
SPYRITLESS, Adj. dejected; wanting 
nn,, er | 
-- SPVRITUOUS, Ac ij. refined; approach- 
ing to ſpirit, Fierce; ardent, _ 
_ :SPI'RITUAL, Adj. belonging to ſpirit as 
diſtinguiſhed from matter. Belonging to the 
mind or underſtanding 3 refined; relating 
coly $6 heavenly things, oppoſed to tem- 
ral. - | 
To SPI/RITUALIZE, V. A. [ ſpirituali- 
ſer, Fr.] to refine the underſtanding, and 
enable it ta apprehend abſtract and heavenly 
ſubjects. : . 
To SPIRT, V. N. | ſpruyten, Belg.] to 
ſpring out in a ſudden ſtream. 


SPI'RY, Adj. pyramidal 3 wreathed ;| 


curled, 2 ö 

SPYSSITTUDE, S. [ ſpiſſus, Lat. ] ęroſſ- 
neſs; thickneſs. | ? 

SPIT, S. | ſpitan, Sax. ſpit, Belg. ſpeds, 
Ital.] a long ſquare piece of iron on which 
meat is roaſted. A depth of earth which 
may be pierced at once by a ſpade. In low 
diſcourſe, a ſword. 

To SPIT, V. A. [preter. tat, part. pat. 
ſpit or ſpitted, from the noun} to put on a 
ſpit, or to pierce with a pit. To fling or 
eject from the mouth, from ſpetan, Sax. 
Htter, Dan. ; | 
_'SPITAL, S. [corrupted from hoſpital ] 
an hoſpital ur. charitable foundation. 

SPITE, S. [ ſpiit, Belg. deſpit, Fr.] an 
habitual deſire and endeavour to do ill to 
another. Spite of, or in ſpite of, notwith- 
ſtanding, _ „FF. 

To SPITE, V. A. to thwart a perſon's 
deſigns, To egrage or fill with ſpite, 

SPI'TTLE, S. [| Htlian, Sax. ] the moi- 
ſture of the mouth. | ' 

To SPLASH, V. A. [ fplafta, Swed. ] to 
daub with mud or dirt. | 

SPLA'Y-FOOT, Adj. having the foot 
turned inwards. . 

SPLEEN, S. [len, Lat.] a ſoft ſpongy 
viſcus, fituated in the left hypochondrium 
above the kidney ; ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of 
anger and melancholy. Jil-humour. A fit 
of anger : melancholy. 

SPLE'NDiD, Adj. [ ſplendide, Fr. ſpiendi- 
dus, Lat.] bright; - ſhining. | ö 

SPLE'NDOUR, S. [ jplendeur, Fr. ſplen- 
dir, Lat.] luſtre; the quality or power of 
ſhining. | | 

SPLE'NETIC, Adi. [ ſplenetique, Fr. 
troubled with the ſpleen, Peeviſh. 

To SPLICE, V. A. ler, Belg. plico, 
Lat.] to join the two ends of a rope together 
without a knot. 


SPLINTER, 8. [Belg.] a fragment of 


any thing broken with violence- 


To SPLIT, V. A. ſpret. ph; ſpietten, 


Jolacen, Belg. } to divide lengthwife. To part. 


p80 


To daſh or break againft a, rock. To breaſt 


into diſcord, 
aſunder. N 2 ANZ | 
To SPOIL, V. A. [ ffelio, Lat. fpolier, 
Fr.] to rob or take away by force, To plun- 

der. To corrupt or rendet uſeleſs. Neuterly, 

to be puilty of plandering. 17 

SPOIL, S. [ alium, Lat.] any thing 
taken by violence. 

SPOKE, S. { ſpaa, Sax. ] the bar of 2 
8 which palles from the nave to the 
„ , f 
SPOKE, preter, of SerAx. 

SPO KEN, part, paſſ. of Sr PAK. 

To SPO'LIATE, V. A. [ ſpolio, Lat.] 
to rob; to plunder,” 

SPOLIATTION, 8. [| fpoliatio, Lat.] the 
act of robbery or pri vation. 

N SPO NDEE, S. a foot of two long ſyila- 
les. | 
SPONGE, 8. eee ſpunge, from 
ſporgia, Lat.] a foft porous ſubſtance re- 
markable for ſucking up water. | 
To SPONGE, V. N. to ſuck up 2s a 
ſponge. To gain by mean arts. Actively, to 

wet cloth with a fponge. i « 

SPO/NGER, S. one that meanly depends 
upon others for ſubſiſtence, t. 

_ . SPONSAL, Adj. [ fporſelis, Lat. ] relat- 

ing to marriage. | N 
SFPONSOR, S. [Lat.] one who makes a 

promiſe or gives ſecurity for another. 

SPONTANE'ITY, S. [| ſpontaneire, Fr.] 
the quali:y of doing or acting free from any 
impulſe or neceſſity. 

PONTA/NEQUS, - Adj. { ſpontante, Fr. 
| ſ[ponte, Lat.] acting of itſelf without compul- 
ſion or reftraint. 3 

SPOON, S. | /paen, Belg. ſpore, Dan. 
ſpconz, IN. ] an inſtrument concave at one end, 
and having an handle, uſed in taking up and 
cating broths, & . | 

SPOO'NFUL, S. as much as a ſpoon will 
coatain, | SG; 

SPO'ON-MZAT, S. liquid food, or ſuch 
as is eaten with a ſpoon, -  _ 

SPORT, S. | ſpeir, Iſt. ] play, or diver- 
ſion. A mock, Field diverſions. 

To SPORT, V. A. to divert or make 
merry. To repreſent in play. Neuterly, is 
play or frolick. To trifle. - : 

SPO'RTSMAN, S. one who delights in 
hunting or other field diverſions, _ 

SPO/RTULE, S. [Fr. portula, Lat.] an 
alms; a doe. . > 

SPOT, 3. [ ſperte, Dan, ſpatte, Flem.] a 
tain either on the ſkin or other ſubſtance, A 
ſmall extent of ground. Van the ſpot, implics 
immediately, or withaut changing place. 

To SPOT, V. A. to ſtain. To work ſo 
as to reſemble ſpots. To corrupt, diſgrace, 
or taint, VE 

SPO'TLESS, . Adj. free from ſpots or 


| VICE, = 
3H SPOU'SAL 


Neuterly, to crack or burſt 


| S PR 

SPOU'SAL, Adi. [from ſpouſe] nuptial, 
or belonging to a wedding. © 

SPOU'SAL, S. [eſpouſailles, Fr.] mar- 
rage. 5 

SPOUSE, S. ſeſponſe, Fr.] one joined to 
another in marriage. , | 

SPOUT, S. [art, Belg.] a pipe or 
mou h of a veſſel out of which ary thing is 
poured, Water falling in a body. 

To SPOU'T', V. A. to pour with violence, 
or in a collected body. c 

To SPOUT, V. N. | ſpruyten, Belg. 
ſpritta, Swed.] to ſpring out in a ſudden 
Be Actively, to throw out water in a 
ſtream or jet. | | 
© To SPRAIN, V. A. [corrupted | from 
Frain] to ſtreich the ligaments of a joint ſo 
as to render the uſe of it painful. 5 

SPRAIN, S. a weakneſs arifing from too 


violent a firetching of the ligaments of the 
4 8 | To SPRUCE, V. N. to dreſs neatly. 


oint. 
SPRANG, preter. of Sr RING. 


fiſh. | 
To SPRAWL, V. N. [ ſpradd!e, Dan. 
ſpartelen, Belg.] to firuggle as in the convul- 
hons of death. To tumble about with odd 
contontiens of the limbs. | 

SPRAY, S. fiee Sprit or Sprout] the ex- 
tremity of a branch, | : | 
To SPREAD, V. A. [pronounced ſpred ; 
ſpredan, Sax. ſfreyden, Beig.] to extend, ex- 
pand, or make a thing take up a large ſpace; 
to cover or {mear over; to publiſh or divulge, 
followed by abroad; to diffuſe. Neuterly, to 
extend or expand itſelf, ; 
SPRENT, Part. [ wg ſprinkled. 
*  SPRIG, 3. [| ys-6rig, Brit.] a ſmall 

branch. | | 

SPRIGHT, S. [ancient!y written ſprite, 
or ſpryte, and as it is a comraction of jpirir, 
ſhould be ſpelt Sprite] a ſpectre, ghoſt, or ap- 

arition. | 

SPRI'GHTLINESS, S. livelineſs; viva- 
city; ęaiety. c p 

SPRI/GH TLY, Adj. full of ſpirits; gay; 
briſk ; lively. 4 

To SPRING, V. N. [preter. ſprang or 
ſprung; ſpringan Sax. ] to riſe or grow out of 
the ground, followed by 25; to iſſue or pro- 
ceed, as by feed; to appear; to Jeap or 
bound; to force one's way; to fly with an 
elaſtic force; to riſe from a covert; to iſſue 
from a foum ain or ſource z to ſhoot or move 
With force, AQively, to ſtart or rouſe 
game. To diſcharge, applied to a mine, To 
contrive as a ſudden expedient ; to give birth 
to. 5 

SPRING, S. one of the four ſeaſons, im- 
mediately ſucceeding winter, in which vege- 
tables grow; a piece of tempered feel uſeſul 
in machines to put them in motion; any 
active power; a leap; a fountain or ſource, 


| 
SPRAT, S. [rot, Belg.] a ſmall fea 


8 5 


to an elaſtic wire, catches any thing. 

SPRUYNGINESS, S. the quality of bodies 
returning to their former ſhape or dimenſions, 
which they had loſt by violence or com- 
preſſion; elaſticity. 8 

SPRVUNG-TIDE, S. an high tide, or tide 
at the new and full moon, which flows 
higheſt, ebbs loweſt, and runs ſwifteſt. 

To SPRINKLE, V. A. [. fprintelen, Belg.] 
to ſcatter in drops or ſmall maſſes ; to wet by 
ſprinkling. Nevterly, to let fall in drops. 

SPRINKLING, S. the act of throwing 
water upon any thing in drops. 

SPRITE, S. See Sprigbt. | 

To SPROUT, V. N. [| ſpryttan, Sax. 
ſpruyten, Belg.] to grow or ſhoot, applied to 
plants. | 0 
SPROUT, S. a ſhoot of a vegetable. 
SPRUCE, Adj. neat, but not ſhowy. 


SPRUCE'NESS, S,. neatneſs in dreſs. 
SPRUNCG, preter and part. paſſ. of Spring, 
SPRUNT, S. any thing that is ſhort, and 
will not eaſily bend. 
To SPUME, V. A. [ ſpumare, Lat.] to 
froth or foam. 
SPUME, S. uma, Lat.] froath ; foam; 
icum of gold or fil ver. | 
SPUN, preter and part. paſſive of Spin, 
SPUNGE, S. See Spange. 
 SPUNNGING-HOUSE, S. a hoaſe or 
place that bailiffs take perſons to after an ar- 
reſt, where they are kept till they agree with 


* 
* 


* 


ſinement. : 
. SPUNG'INESS, S. of a ſpungy nature. 
SPUNK, S. rotten wood. © 
' SPUR, S. [| ſpoua, ſpar, Sax. ſpore, Dan.] 
a ſharp pointed inftrument worn by a rider on- 
his heel, whereby he pricks his hor'e to 
quicken his pace; the ſharp points growing 
on the legs of a fowl. Figuratively, an in- 
citement, or any thing that quickens. 
To SPUR, V. A. to prick pr quicken by a 
ſpur ; to excite, haſten, or puſh forward. 
SPU*RIOUS, Adj. | ſpurivs, Lat.] coun- 
terfeit ; not genuine or authentic; illegiti- 
mate, or not lawfully begotten, 
SPU'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of heing 
falſe or counterfeit. 


kick, drive, or ſtrike with the foot; to reject 
with contempt or ſcorn. 1 

SPURN, S. a kick; inſolent and con- 
temptuous treatment. 

To SPURT. See Spirt. 5 55 
. BPUTA/TION, S. the act of ſpitting. 

To SPU”TTER, V. N. [ ſpnto, Line] to 
emit or caſt out moiſture by ſmall, flying 
drops; to fly out in ſmall particles with 
ſome noiſe; to throw out ſpittle by haſty 
ſpeech. I OI. 


from whence waters iſſue; a ſource ; rites; 


beginning. 


SPY, S. [3{pi0, Brit. eſpio n, Fr. ſpir, Bele.] 
SELL | . "Ads 


SPRINGE, S. a gin, which being faſtened 


the creditor, or art removed to a cloſer con- 


To SPURN, V. A. [ ſpornan, Sax.] to 


iſtened 


bodies 
aſions, 
com - 


Yr tide 
flows 


Beig.] 
vet by 
OPS, 

dwing 


Þ T0 
ing 
in- 


1t1— 


ing 


et 


tion. Neuterly, to look into or examine 


or flat, 


a a figure having fout equal ſides and angles; 


SQ 
one ſet to watch the conduct or motions of | 
aaothes, 

To'SPY, V. A. to dhe at 2 Elance 
by the eye; to diſcover by nice examina- 


gicely, 

SQUAB, Adj. unfeathered ; fat; ; thick; 
and ftout, 

SQUAB, S. a kind of ſofa or couch; a 
ſtuffed cuſhion. In Cookery, a chicken, &c. 
ſo young as ſcarcely fit to be eaten. 

SQUA'R-PIE, S. a wh made of ſeveral 
ingredients. 

To SQUAB, * N. to fall down plump 


To SQUA'BBLE, WF N. [tiabla, Swed. } 
to quarrel, wrangle, or fight. 

SQUA'BBLE, S. a low quarrel, or brawl. 

SQUADRON, S. [eſtadron, Fr. ſua- 
drone, Ital.] a body of men drawn up '# a 
Iquate; a troop. or part of an army; a part 
of a fleet. 

— Adj. [ ſpualidus, Lat. ] foul; 3 


SQUA'LIDITY, 8. f 5 ualiditas, Lat.] 
naſtineſs; filthineſs; d redes 

To SQUALL, V. N. [ ſquala, Swed. ] to 
ſcream like a woman affrighted. 

S ALL, 8. a loud ſcream 3 a ſudden 
guſt of wind. 

8 A'LOR, 8. [Lat.] naflinels vel 
neſs 

SQUA'MEOUS, or SQUA/MOUS, Adj. 
{ ſquamoſus, Lat.] ſcaly; having the reſem- 
blance of fcales. + 


To SQUA*NDER, v. A. — | 


Teut.] to ſcatter laviſhly ; to ſpend profuſely. 
SQUARE, Adj. yſgwar, Brit. puadratus, 
un having four ſides, or angles forming 
a right angle; parallel; ſtrong or well ſet. 
Square dealing, is honel, juſt, and equal 
dea'1 
SQUARE, 8. aut, Fr. ſquadra, Ital.] 


an area or place of four ſides ſurrounded with 
buildings; the cantent of an angle. In 
Arithmetic, the product of a number multi- 
plied into it ſelf. 

To SQUARE, V. A. to form with four 
fides and right angles; ; to reduce to a ſquare; 


to meaſure, adjuſt, regulate, or ſhape. Neu- | get 
terly, to ſuit or ages with, uſed with to or 


with, 
SQUASH. See | 
To SQUAT, v. N. e 101 to 
ſit cowering or cloſe to the ground, © ' 


SQUAT, Adj. cloſe to the ground; fitting | : 


on the ground with the 1285 doubled under 
the body. ** 

To SQUEAK, v. N. [ froata, Swed.] to 
ſet up a ſhrill cry with pain; to cry out or 
ſpeak with a ' ſhrill voice to diſcover any 
thing through fear. 


STA 


SQUYAKER, S. a perſon or Loftromne 
that makes a ſhrill noiſe, 

To SQUEAL, v. N. See Syuall. 

SE, AMISH, Adi. [for quatzumiſh, of 
qual, eaſily diſguſted; having the ſto- 
mach eafily turned. 

SQUE*AMISHNESS, S. the quality of 
having a nice, delicate, and weak ftomach. 

To SQUEEZE, V. A. fveijan, Sax, yſ- 
grvaſgn, Brit.] to preſs hard, or cruſh de- 
tween two ſubſtances ; to extort by violence. 
Neuterly, to paſs by compreſſion; to force 
way through cloſe bodies. 

SQUEEZE, S. the act of profiling hard. 

SQUIP, S. | ſchieben, Tear. ] a quill filled 
with gunpowder, &c, OM peity fellow; a 
falſhood. 

SQUYNANCY, S. [ Buinancie, Fr.] 4 
{welling and inflawmstios of the throat, 
which hinders ſwallowing, and often tops 
the breath, | 

SQUINT, Adj. { ſpuinte, Belg.] looking 
with the eyes directed different ways. 

To et, ne V. A. to look with the eyes 
turned different ways. ren N to look 
aſquint. 

SQUIRE, 8. See Eſquire, © 

SQU FRREL, $; [eſcurucil, FP: ſeinrus, 
Lat.] a ſmall animal living in woods, and 
remarkable for its agility in l:aping from 
tree to tree, 

To SQUIRT, V. A. to throw out through 
a pipe in a continued ftream. 

SQUIRT, S. an inſtrument by Which a 
continued ſtream is ſormed. 
To SQUUT TER, V. A. to 
crement with a noiſe. 

To STAB, V. A. [ flaven, old Belg.] to 
pierce or wound with a pointed inſtrument ; 
to wound maliciouſly and mortally. * 

STAB, S. a wound given with a pointed 
inflrument ; z; a fly miſchief. 

STABPLITY, S. [ favilite, Fr. Jas: litas, 
Lat.] ftrength or firmneſs. 

STABLE, Y. | Pavutum, Lit.) a hare 
for hories. 
To STA'BLISH, V. A. See Eſasli b. 
STACK, S. [| facea, Ital.] a large qu in- 
tity of hay, corn, or wood heaved togetaer 3 
ſeveral chimnies or funnels Randing to- 

her. 

To STACK, V. A. to pile up wood, hay, 
&c. 

STA'CTE, S. an aromatick ; the gum 
that diſtils f 2200 the 4571 that produces 


to void the ex- 


| myrrh. 


STA'DTHOLDER, 8. | flact, Belg. a 
city, and holder] the chief magiſtrate oi th: 
United Provinces. 

STAFF, S. [plural, , fo gves ; flef, Sax. 
flaff, Dan. 'faf, Belg.] ck which ſupports 


2 perſon in 1 or which is uſed as a 
weapon; a ſupport ; a ſtick uſed as a badge 
of authority. 


SQYUEAK, J. a ſhrill cry, 


3 U 2 STA'F:ORD, 


. STA 
.- $TA/FFORD, S. a mayor-borongh, and 
the aſſize- town of Staffordſhire, hes low, on 
the river Sow, over which is a good bridge. 
Here are two handſome churches, a free- 
ichool, and ſpacious market-place, in which 
Rands the ſhire-hall. The town is well built, 
and paved, and much increaſed in its wealth 
and inhabitants, by means of its mapufacture 
in cloth, Here the. cuſtom of borough Eng- 
liſh is ſtill kept up. It gives title of earl to 
the catholic branch of the Howards. Its 
weekly market is on Saturday, and annual 
fairs on the Tueſday preceding Shrovetide, 
and on May 14. for horſes and cattle; June 29 
for wool ; October 2 for colts; and De- 
dember 4 for cattle and ſwine. It lies about 
twelve miles from Litchfield, and 155 weſt 
from London. RS | 
STA'FFORDSHIRE, S. one of the coun- 
ties of England, is bounded on the E. by 
Warwickſhire and Derbyſhire ; on the S. by 
Worceſterſhire; and on the W. by Shropſhire 
and Cheſhire ; which laſt joining Derbyſhire. 
on the N. where it terminates in an obtuſe 
angle, forms its northern confines, - The 
river Trent divides the county into the N. E. 
and S. W. parts; the former of theſe again 
jubdivided into the moorlands, being the 
more northerly mountainous parts that lie 
between the Trent and the Dove, from the 
three ſhireheads to Draycot in the Moors, 
and into the Woodlands, which is the more 
ſoutherly part of the county from Draycot to 
Winchmore, &c. Staſſordſhire lies from S. 
to N. almoſt in form of a rhambus, being 
commonly reckoned forty miles long, and 
twenty-ſix broad; though Templeman gives 
ſeven miles more to the length, and ſix more 
to the breadth, It contains one city, eigh- 
teen market-towns, five hundreds, and 1 50 
Pariſhes, Though this county is boggy here 
_ and there, its air is generally good: in moſt 
parts it is hilly, where the air is excellent, 
particularly between Peach and Trentham, a 
tract clear from woods, mines, or bogs; ſo 
that the people here afirm, that they have 
three chriſtenings to one burying. This county 
is watered by theſe three principal riyers ; 
namely, the Trent, the third river in England, 
interſecting the county to Derbyſhire, having 
the volume of its waters increaſed on the N. 
ſide by ſeyeral rivulets, with the Saw, Eccle- 
ſnal- water, and other ſtreams. 2. The Dove, 
which running through a limeſtone ſoil, and 
overflowing the meadows, renders them very 
fruitful; though Dr. Plot aſcribes this ferti- 
Jity to the ſheeps dung waſhed down from the 
hills. And, 3. by the Tame; not that 
which joins the Iſis, but the river of the ſame. 
name, which runs by Tamworth, and after- 
werds falls into the Trent, &c. Here are 
fo medicinal waters; ſome mixed with bitu- 
men, wthers with. ſalts, and ſome again with 


STA 
fprings near Beesford-houſe, called Warm- 
well, with another at Hynts. Of the ſaline 
kind, and of a ftronger brine, are the brine- 
pits at Chertley, from which good white 
ſalt is made; others are of a weaker brine, 
as. thoſe about Epſon, Penſuit-cloſe, and a 
lough from a coal mine in Blue-hill and pa- 
riſh of Leeke, which tinges with the colour 
of ruſt. Of the ſulphurous ſort are St. 
Eraſmus's well at Ingeſtre, another near 
Codſal-wood, one at Willoughbridge-park, 
which contains a moſt rectiſied ſulphur. In 
this park are ſaid to be no leſs than ſixty of 
thoſe ſprings. | There are other waters not 
reducible to any of the former claſſes, as 
Salter's-well, near Newcaſtle: Under Line, 
Elder-well, near Blim-hill, and the Spa, near 
Wolverhampton. The moorlands, which are 
mountainous, and therefore reckoned the 


and feed as large cattle as thoſe of Lancaſhire, 
The banks of the Dove in particular main- 
tain: the great dairies which ſupply Uttoxeter 
market with ſuch ſtore of butter and cheeſe. 
Great numbers of ſheep, generally with black 
noſes, are fed in the northern as well as in 
the ſouthern parts; but they are ſmall, and 
their wool coarſe. Of this much is manu- 
ſactured in the cloathing and felting buſi- 


than the paſtures; and even the moorlands, 
when manured with marl and lime, mixed 
with turf-aſhes, produce good oats and barley. 
The ſouthern parts, and ſome adjacent pa- 
riſhes in the north, yield wheat, rye, barley, 
pulſe, &c. In theſe” parts they alſo ſow flax 
and hemp. With regard to ſubterraneous 
productions, the moors and woodlands yield 
lead, copper, iron, marble, alabaſter, mill- 
ſtones, coal, ſalt, c. Of this ſort is the 
chace of Cannock-wood, and moſt of the 


more fruitful" parts are ſeveral marls, which 
are uſed with great ſucceſs on the lands, and 
bricks made of reddiſh clay mar}. Here like- 
wiſe is brick-earth which burns blue, fullers- 
earth, potter's- clay, particularly a ſort uſed in 
the glaſſes at Amblecot, the beſt in England, 
and therefore fold at ſeven-pence a buſhel, 
and ſent as far as London, Briſtol, &c. Slip, 
a reddiſh earth, with which divers veſlels 
are painted; yellow and red ochres, chiefiy 
in the beſt lands, and tobacco-pipe clay, It 
likewiſe yields valuable ſtones and various 


iron- ſtone, of which is a ſort called muſh, as 
big as the crown of a hat, and containing 
about 2 pint of a cold ſharp liquor, yet plea- 
ſant, which the workmen are fond of; the 
beſt ſort of iron wares are made of it. Alſo 
blood-ſtones, or hæmatites, copper ore, lead 
ore, quarry ſtones, mill and grind ſtones ; 
and laſtly, alabaſter and marble, of which 


$2}phur, Of ths bituminous ſort are the 


» - 


j 


there are whole mountains, In this county 


moſt barren, produce a ſhort but ſweet graſs; 


neſs ; nor is the arable ground leſs fruitful. 


warrens and parks in this county. In the 


minerals, as fire-flone, rocks of lime-ſtone,. 
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. of this county are particularly noted 


journey. 


plants mixed together, in order to diſtillation. 


Which contains the ſtairs. 


there is plenty of * _ peat, cannel-coal, | e 
0 euterly, to make water. 


peacock· coal, and pit- coal. It is governed 
by the four archdeacons of Stafford, Derby, 
Coventry, and Shrewſbury, and contains 
about 600 pariſhes. 
two knights of the ſhire, two members for 
Litchfield, and the like number each for 
Stafford and Newcaſtle Under Line. The 


4 


eing ſwift- footed, foot-races being their 
ourite Mgr 5 

STAG, S. the male of red deer. 
i STAGE, S. Teflage,. Fr.] a floor raiſed, 
on which any ſhow is exhibited; a place 
where any thing is tranſacted ; a part of a 


' STA!/GE-COACH, S. a coach which paſſes 
and repaſſes to and from the ſame places. 
STA/GEPLAY, S. a theatrical entertain- 
ment. 
. STA'GGARD, S. a young male of ol 
deer. 
To STA'GGER, v. N. [ faggeren, Belg. ] 
to reel, or be unable do walk or ſtand ſteadily ; 
to faint or give way; to heſitate or be in 
doubt, Neuterly, to make a perſon reel ; 
to ſhock or make leſs confident.. 
STA'GGERS,. S. the cholic or open 
in horſes. 
STA'GMA, 8. in Chemiſtry, juices of 


STACNANT, Adj. [ r mo- 
tionleſs; not running. 
1 STA'GNATE, V. N. ¶Aagnum, Lat. ] 
to ſtop its courſe ; to ar without motion. 
STAG NATION, S, floppage of wor 
tion. | 
STAID, Part. and Adj. ſober ; grave. 
STAIDNESS, S. free from levity; for 
berneſs; gravity; prudence. 
To STAIN, V. A. [ HMfaeno, Brit.] to 
blot, ſpot, or ſpoil colour; to diſgrace, 


STAIN, S. a ſpot or diſcoloration 3 3 2 
diſgrace. 

STAIN ING, Adj. ſpotting, or diſco- 
louring. 


STAIR, 8. [ Aeg ber, Sax. fleghe, Belg.] 
ſteps by which we aſcend from the bottom to 
the top of any building. 

STA IRC ASE, S. that part of a building 


STAKE, S. | flaca, Sax. flaeck, Belg, 
eflaca, Span. ] a poſt or ſtrong ſtick faſtened 
in the ground; any thing placed as a palli- 
ſade; any thing pledged or wagered ; the 
ſtate of being pledged or hazarded ; à ſmall 
anvil. 

To STAKE, V. A. to faſten or ſupport 
with pieces of- timber ſet upright 3 3 to wager, 
pledge, or hazard. 

STALE, Adj, [ Helle, Belg. ] old; kept 
long ; impaired by time. 

STALE, S. [ ftelan, Sax. ] a hs ; 


* 


It ſends to parliament | 


STA 
To STALE, V. A. to wear out of make | 


F STALENESS, S. of an old date not | 
reſh. | 
To STALK, V. N. 1 fealean, Sax. ] to 
walk in a proud manner; to walk Joity. 
. STALK, S. a proud and lofty ſtep 3 ; the 
ſtem of a plant, corn, &c. 
STA*LKING-HORSE, S. a horſe made 
uſe of in tunnelling for partridges; 3 a perſon 
employed as a tool ; a pretence, | 
STALL, 8. | feal, Sax. Hal, Belg. falla, 
Ital.] a crib:ja which an 0 8 fed; a bench, 
Sc. where any thing is expoſed to ſale; a 
{mall houſe or ſhed, in which certain trades 


fare carried on; the feat of » nine Clergys | 


man in a choir, 

To STALL, V. A. to keep in a fall or 
ſtable. To inveſt, uſed for. inftal, ' To glut 
or cloy. Neuterly, to Kennel. 

STALLAGE, S. money paid for: kerping 
a ſtall in 2 fair or market. 

ST A'LLION, S. | yſdalzoyn, Brit- aal. 
lion, Fr. ftallone, Ital, ] a ſtone-horſe kept for 
covering mares ; 3 man kept to ſatisfy the 
lewd defires. of a woman ;. the bully of a 
proſtitute, - . 

STA MINA, S. [Lat. ] the fir mise 
of any thing; the ſolids of a human body. 
In Botany, the little fine threads which 
grow round the ſtyle within the flowers of 

plants, and bear the apices on their extre- 
mities. ; 

STA'MINEOUS, Adj. thready; appear- 


ling as if full of threads. Among Floriſts, 


flowers which want the fine coloured leaves 
called petala, and conſiſt only of the ſtylus 
and ſtamina, and thence called imperfect. 

STA MMEL, S. in low language, a large 
flouncing mare; a rude bouncing wench. 

To STA 'MMER, V. N. ¶ amt, Goth. 
famur, Sax. ] to ſpeak with great difficulty 
and heſitation; to have an impediment in 
the ſpeech. 

STA'MMERER, S, one e who faulters in 
ſpeaking. 

To STAMP, v. A. [ fampen, Belg. fam- 
per, Dan. ] to ftrike by forcing the foot haſtily 
downwards; to beat in a mortar ; to impreſs 
with ſome mark or figure; to coin. 

STAMP, S. | efampe, Fr. flampa, Teal. ] | 
any inſtrument by which an - impreſſion is 
made z ; a mark or impreſſion made by ſtamp- 
ing; a picture cut in wood for marking; 
authority; make; caſt; form. 


nare, Ital. ffagro, Lat.] to ſtop blood, or 
hinder from running. 
STANCH, Adj. ſound, or nat letting out, 


principle; ſtrong, or not broken. 
STA'NCHION, S. [ etangon, Fr.]in Build- 


urine; old beer, | 1 


ing, a ſtay; a ſupport. 
Weihe emen , 


To STANCH, V. A. [eftancher, Fr. fla- _ 


applied to veſſels. Firm, truſty, or ſound of 


STA 

STA'NCHNESS, 8 8. firmneſs 5 the qua- 
by of being truſty, or of ſound principle. 

To STAND, V. N. [preter I flood, or 
have flood ; flandan, Sax. ] to reſt upon one's 
ſoet to remain undemoliſhed, or not thrown 
down; to ſtop, 
action. To Hand agaiaſl, to reſiſt or oppoſe. 
To fland ” to ſupport or defend; to be pre- 
ſeat only as a ſpectator ; to repoſe on, or, 
confide in. To fand for, to propoſe one's ſelf 


| 


28 a candidate, To and off, to keep at a| 


distance; to refuſe compliance; to decline 
intimacy or friendſhip. To fland out, to con- 
tinue firm in a reſolution; to deny compli- 
ance; to be prominent. Te fand ro, to ply ; 
to perſevere or continue any action; to re- 
main fixed in a purpoſe z to abide by a con- 
tract or aſſertion, Actively, to ſuſtain with- 
aut yielding; to abide z to keep or maintain, 
STAND, S. a ſtation, or place where 
ene waits ſtanding ; rank or poſt; a ſtep or 
6; an interruption or intermiſſion ; the 


N proceed; difficulty; perplexity ; - a 
frame on which veſſels are placed. 2 
STANDARD, S. [efaxdaxr, Fr.] an en- 
ſign, particularly that of the cavalry ; that 
Which is of undoubted authority, and the 
teſt of other things of the me kind; ſome- 
thing tried by a proper teſt; A fanding Nom | 
dor tree. 

STA*NDING, Adi. ſettled or long eſtab- 
liſhed ; laſting; motionleſs ; placed on feet. 

STA'NDING, S, continuance in any 
poſt, place, or Ration ; ; power to ſtand ; ; 
rank ; campetition of candidates. 

- $STA*NDISH, S. a caſe for pens and ink. 

STA'NNARY, s. { flannum, Lat.] 
lating to the A wel, 

STANZA, S. { Hanxa, Ital. flance, Fr.] 
a verſe in a poem conſiſting of more than two 
lines. 

STAPLE, S. [c<fape, F t. fapel, Belg.] a 
ſettles market. 

STAPLE, Agj. ſettled ; eſtabliſnad; ac- 
cording to the laws of commerce. 

STAPLE, S. [| flapul, Sax,] a nail hav- 
ing two ſhanks, and when driven forming] 
al 

STAR, S. [| Hairnon, Goth, floerra, Sax.) 
one of the luminous bodies which appear in 
the ſky at night. 

STA/RBOARD, S. ¶ Heorbord, Sax. ] the 
right hand fide of a ſhip, 

STARCH, S. [ farc, Teut.] a kind of 
paſte made of flour or potatoes, with which 
linen is ſtiffened. 

STARCH, Adj. [ fare, Teut.] ſtiff or 
formal. 

To STARCH, v. A. 
ſtarch. | 

eee, pf Adj. ſtiffened with ſtareh; 


tiff. preciſe, or formal. 


halt, or ceaſe; to be without 


marke or degree beyond which a thing | 


re- 


to Rifen with 


MEA 
Belg.] te lool with fixed eyes; to loolc 
ſteadily with wonder, impudence, confidence, 
{tupidity, or horror. To flare in the face, 
fignifies to by undeniably evident, To ftand 
out. | 

STARE, S. a fixed Stuadent look. 

ST ARK, Adj. cz farc, Sax, flergh, 
Belg. ſtave, Teut, eſs <9 Fong —＋ 1 
plain; groſs ; in the higheſt degree, 

STARK, S. a ftarling. PD 

STA'RLIGHT, 8. the light or luſtre 
the ſtars, 231 

STA RRV, ebnet with Nars ; re- 
ſembling ſtars. 

To START, V. N. [Partzen, Teut.] to 
feel or give an i voluntary ſhrink, twitch, 
or motion, on the apprehenhon of danger 3 to 
go cut of the way, or deviate. To riſe fugs 
denly, uſed with y. To ſet out in any 
courſe or purſuit. Actively, to alarm or 
diſturb ſuedealyz to make fly; to diſcover ; 
to put ſuddenly out of its place. 

START, S. a ſudden twitch or motion of 
terror; du or unexpected Aight 3 3 aquick 
ſpring or motion. To ba the po is to begin 
before another. 

STARTING, 3 lies, the ſet- 
ting out of the horſes at the inning of a 
heat. Among Brewers, the putting new beer 
or ale to that whiek is decayed, in order to 
revive it; or the filling empty butts with 
new beer. | 

STA'RTISH, Adj. inclinable to ſtart. 

'To STA'RTLE, V. N. to ſhrink, or 
catch on 2 ſudden. apprehenſion 'of danger. 
Actively, to frighten, or make a perſon jump 
with fear. 

STA'RTLE, S. 2 fudden hock or alarm 
{ of terror. 

To STARVE, v. N. Horus, Sax, fler- 
ven, Belg.] to perith / with hunger or cold, 
Actively, to kill with hunger or cold z to 
deprive of force or vigour. 

STA'RVELING, S. an animal char is 
both thin and weak for want of food. ä 

STATE, S. [ fatus, Lat.] condition; 
cifeumſtancet of nature or fortune; the ſet- 
tled meaning or tenor; the community or 
public; a government; rank or quality; ſo- 
lemn pomp or grandeur; a canopy z the chief 
perſons in an adminiſtration, Compounded 
with cther words, it fignifies public, or re- 
lating to government. 

To STATE, V. A. [corftater, Fr.] t 
ſertle or regulate ; to repreſent with all it | 
circumſtances, 

STATT ELIN Ess, S. grandeur of appear- 
ance or mien; proud behaviour, 

STA'TELY, Adj. pompous ; majeſtic, 

STATES-GE'NERAL, S. an aſſembly 

of the deputies of the ſeveral Dutch pro- 


To STARE, v. N. [ farian, Sax. flerren, 


vinces. ; 
STATESMAN, S. one verſed or concern- 
ed in the arts of goverament, . fol 


STA!TIC, 


. 


eaſt image. 


tand or ſtop; à fixed ſtate; a proper ſupport. 


from fled, or fyd, Sax. a plare; but if it be 


Among Sailors, to keep the ſhip conſtant in 
STEAK, S. [ fyck, or fteck, Iſl.] a piece 


STE 
STA'TIC, or STATIC AL, Adj. relating 
to the ſcience of weighing. | 
STA”TICKS, S. | Batique, Fr. gamixu, 
Gr.] the ſcience which confiders the weight 
of bodies, or the motion of bodies ariſing 
MORT T TR: -; 885 
STATION, S. [ fatio, Lat.] the att of 
Randing ; a place or poſt; fituation; em- 
yment; rank or condition of life. 
To STATION, V. A. to ſet in a certain 
ink, poſt, or place. | 
STATIONAR, Adj. fixed. 
STA'TIONER, S. one who ſells paper, 
formerly applied to bookſellers on account of 
the ſtands or ſtations in which they expoſed 
their books. ; Ty 
STA!TUARY, 8. | Patuaire, Fr.] the art 
of carving images; a carver of images. 
STA'TUE, S. | fatua, Lat.] a carved or 


L 


POE CITES 


STATURE, 8. [Fr. Patura, Lat.] the 
height of an animal, 


STA'TUTE, 8. | Vatut, Fr. atutum, Lat.] 


STE 


what is another's privately ; to gain or effect 
in a ſecret or imperceptible manner. Neu- 
terly, to withdraw ſecretly ; to be guilty of 


taking what is another's, without his know- 
ledge or notice, | 4 

STEALTH, S. the act of taking what be- 
longs to another without his knowledge or 
notice. By flealth, fignifies ſecretly, and is 
ſometimes uted in a good ſenſe. 

STEAM, S. | fem, Sax.] the vapour ari- 
fing from any boiling or hot liquor. 

To STEAM, V. N. to ſend vp vapours, 
applied to hot liquors, 

STEAMINESS, 8. abounding with va- 
pours, | | 
STEATO'MA; 8. [Gr.] matter in a wet 
compoſed of fat, 

STEDFAST, Adj. faſt ina place; firm 
in reſolution, wo, 

STE DFASTLVY, Adv. firmly; reſo- 
lutely. | | 

STE'DFASTNESS, S. conftaney ; firm- 
neſs ; reſolution, . _ - 
STEED, S. [ fleda, Sax.] a horſe, 


an edit of a legiſlator; a law; an act of par- 


liament. KEE 
" Tos STA 


Plural e 
8 


to | 
to wat IF 
or np, to reſt or COMM 
ſtop; to delay; to keep from departihey. 
prop, uſed with on, or 29; from eager, Fr. 

STAY,'S. continuance in the ſame place 


'Among Mariners, ropes which ſupport the 
maſts and keep them from falling. In the 


plural, a whalebone covering worn by wo- perpe 


men, and laced behind. 

STA'YMAKER, S. a maker of womens 
ſtays, 

S A EDNESS, S. See Staidneſs. 

STEAD, S. [ fed, Sax. flath, ſtads, Goth. ] 
a place, room, or poſt occupied by another? 
After fland, uſe, help, or ſervice. Compound- 
ed with bed, the frame on which it ſtands, | 
Stead or fied, in the name of places, comes 


ftuated on a river, from flada, Iſl. fuba, 
Sax, a ſtation for ſhips. . 
To STEAD, V. A. to help or aſſiſt. 
STE'ADILY, Adv. without tottering or 
altering, 7 
STE*ADINTESS, S. the quality of not be- 
ing eaſily moved or diſconcerted; not liable 
te change. | 5 
' STY'ADY, Adj. firm; conſtant; ſure. 


her courſe, 


of meat to be fried or broiled. 
To'STEAL, V. A. [preter foe, part. paſſ. 


* 
d- 


ſtolen ; ftelan, Sax. ftelen, Belg.] to take Away, 


STEE al, Sax. nel, Belg. ſdeleze, 
ed in the fire with other in- 
render it white, and its 

yvcly, weapons 


22 81 


mn 


for 


weighing. 1 | 
STEEP, Adj. [ f:ap, Sax.) difficult and 

dangerous to aſcend or deſcend, becauſe with 

very little ſlant. 

_ STEEP, S. a precipice ; an aſcent almoſt 

ndicular. 3 

To STEEP, V. A. [ fippen, Belg. fopnice, 

Pot.] to ſoak long in liquor. a 

STEEPLE, S. {_ feep!, fypel, Sax. ] the 


| ſpire or turret of a church in which the bells 


hang. 

STEEPNESS, S. deelivity ; great de- 
ſcent. | : | | 

STEER, S. | fore, for, fliore, Sax. Bier, 
Belz.] a young bullock. 

To STEER V. A. | Fearan, ftyran, Sax. 


Nieren, Belg. ] to direct or guide in its 3 


Neuterly, to guide a veſſel in its courſe, 
STEE'RAGE, S. the act of guiding a 
vefſel in its courſe ; that which guides any 
thing in its courſe ; the ſtern or hinder. parc 
of a ſhip. | 
STEERSMAN , S. one that ſteers or guides 
a veſſel in its courſe ; one who chiefly con- 
duds the affairs of a ſtate. | 
STEGA'NOGRAPHY, S. f$19arx and 
+y2ow, Gr.] the art of ſecret writing; cha- 
rafters or cyphers known only to perſons that 
correſpond with each other. 5 
STEGNO'SIS, S. [Gr. ] a ſtopping up the 


pores af the body. 3 
e 225 STEGNO'TICS, 


bv. 


: i " 
240% WET 5 - 
y A 


STE 
- STEGNO'TICS, S. { gnyrerixa, Gr, J. 
binding medicines. | 
STE'LLAR, Adj. [ Vella, Lat.] relating 
to the ſtars; full of ftars, | 
STE'LLATE, Adj. [ Hellatus, Lat.] mark- 
ed with ſpots like ſtars. In Botany, plants 
having their leaves growing on the ſtalks at 
certain diſtances, in the form of a ſtar. 
STELLIYFEROUS, Adj. bearing ſtars. 
STELLIONATE, S. in Law, a kind of 
crime which is committed by a deceitful 
ſelling a thing ſor otherwiſe” than it really 
is; as if a man ſhould ſell that for his own 
eſtate which is the property of another,” 
STEM, S. [ fenima, Lat.] a ſtalk or.twig; 
a family or race; the prow, or forepart of a 


ſhip. 
| To STEM, V. A. [ fæmma, Iſl.] to op- 
Poſe a current, | 
.- STENCH, S. [from fencan, Sax.] a bad 
ſmell. Dryden has uſed it for a good 
ell. 1 
To STENCH, V. A. to ſcent with a bad 
ſmell. „ 1 
STENO'GRAPHY, S. {from Fives, and 
50a9a, Gr.] the art of writing in fecret cha- 
racters, or ſhort hand. * 5. 
To STEP, V. N. [ feppan, Sax, flappen,. 
Belg. fapac, Pol.] to move'by's fingle change 
or motion of the feet; to/advance ſuddenly.5 
to trace backwards or forwards un the mind; 
to take a ſhort wan. 
STEP, S. [ fp, Sax. flap, Belp.] motion 
by moving one foot tore another; a ſtair; 
a round of a ladder; Me ſpace paſted by the 
ſingle remeve of the foot; a ſmell ſpace, 
paſſage or conduct; the print of a foot; the 
manner of walking; action or conduct. 
STEP, in Compoſition, ſignifies one re- 
Jated to another only by marriage; from fc, 
Sax. of ſepan, Sax. to deprive or make an or- 
phan; hence we meet with the words f- 
«daughter, or frep-ſon, as well as fiqp-mather ; 
that is, a daughter or ſon that are crphans, 
or have loſt their own mother; and a perſon 
who by marriage is the mother of another 
that was an orphan, or had loft a mother by 
geath. | | 
STERCOR A'TION, S. the act of cover- 
ing or mixing with dung. ED 
STERCO'RARY, Adj. [ fercorarius, Lat.] 
feeding upon dung. | 
STEREO'GRAPHY, S. | ferreogrophia, 
Lat. from gage, and yo2ow, Gr. | the art of 
repreſenting ſolids on a plane. 
STEREO"METRY, S. [of cpu, and 
uri, Gr.) a ſcience teaching to meaſure 
 20lid bodies, or to find their ſolid contents. 
STERIL, Adj. [ flerile, Fr. ferilis, Lat.] 
barren, or producing neither fruit nor children. 
STERVLITY, S. | ferilite, Fr. flerilitas, 
Lat.] barrenneſs.; or wanting the power to 
roduce fruit or offspring. | 


1 

originally employed in coinage} genuine 
Engzliſh; having twenty ſhillings Engliſh to 
the pound.; . _ | 

STERLING, S. Engliſh coin; ſtandard 
money or rate. 5 1 

STERN, Adj. [ flyrnn, Sax. ] ſevere in look 
or manners N : 

STERN, 8. [ fleorn, Sax. ] the hind part 
of a ſhip; the hinder part ot any thing; di- 
retion, | f 

STE'RNLY, Adv. ſeverely ; moroſely. 

STE'RNNESS, S. ſeverity in look or man- 
ners.. | 0 | 

STERNUTA'TION, S. [ fernutatio, Lat.] 
a convulſive ſhaking of the nerves and muſ- 
cles, ere by an irritation of thoſe in 
the noſtrils; ſneezing. 

STERNUTA”TIVE, Adj, provoking 
ſneezing, 3 

To STEW, V. A. [eftuver, Fr. ftuven, 
Belg.] to ſeethe any thing with a flow heat, 
and a ſmall quantity of liquor. 

STEW, S. [eftuve, Fr. ſtufa, Ital. eftuſc, 


hik pond, 

*STE*'WARD, S. [| ftizvard, Sax. ] one 
who manages'the. affairs'of another, particu- 
larly with rept to money. = 
_ >STFBIAL, Adi, antimonial. | 
© STICK, S. [ flicea, Sax. flecco, Ital. fieck, 
Belg. Na thin and longiſh piece of Wood. 

To STICK, v. A. [preter and part. paſſive 
Puck; ftican, Sax. ] to faſten on ſo that it may 
remain or adhere without falling off; to ſtab 
or pierce with a pointed inſtrument. Neu- 


inſeparable; to remain in the memory; 10 
ſtop in its paſſage; to be conſtant; to heſ. 
tate, uſed with at. To be perplexed. 

To STICKLE, V. N. to take part with 
one fide or another; to contend with obſti- 
fy 
STICKLER, 8. one who is buſy in pub- 
lic affairs; one who is zealous in the cauſr 
he eſpouſes. | | 

STICKY, Adj. faſtening itſelf to any 
thing it touches. | 5 

STIFF, Adj. [ fiff, Sax. if, Dan.] not 
eaſily to be bent, or put out of form by 
ihe touch; not eaſily ſubdued; obſtinate; 
formal. | 

To STVFFEN, V. A. [flifian, Sax.] to 
make ſtiff, or hard to be bent; to make ot- 
ſtinate. Neuterly, to become hard to be bent, 
or obſtinate. 5 5 

STIFFLVY, Adv. in a ſtubborn or obſtli- 


nate manner. 


ſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs, | | 

To STIFLE, V. A. [efoufer, Fr.] to ſmo- 
ther for want of air; to keep in; to extin- 
guith 3 to ſuppreſs or conceal, 


STERLING, Adj. {from the Eofterlings, 


STI GMA, S. [Lat.] a brand with a hot 
iron; a mark of infamy. | | 
5 | To 


Span.] a bagnioz a brothel; a ſtore pond, or 


terly, to adhere to without falling off; to be 


_-STVFFNESS, S. rigidity ; hardneſs. Ob- 


envine 
zliſh to 


andard 
n look 
d part 
pg 5 di- 
ly. 

; man- 


„Lat.] 
muſ- 
oſe in 


oking 


Bowen, 
| heat, 


Muſe, 


nd, or 


| one 
rticu- 


2 


5 
t may 
0 ſtab 
Neu- 


to be 


yz 10 
hel. 


with 
obſti- 


pub- 


caulc 
any 
not 


n ly 


Late z 


from motion or noiſe: of 


thing that gives pain; 


a j] covetous; loth to give or ſpend.” 


tion offenſive to the ſmell, 


811 
To STYGMATIZE, V.N. F grttttiſer, 
Fr.] to mark with a brand; to A with 


a note of infamy or reproach. 
_ STILE, 8, [ 4 2 % Sax. ; how ies, Sur. 
ſet of ſteps on may paſs, 


2 one inclo 4 = en 4 pin ina 
ſun-dial which forms the ſhadow; - 

To STILL, V. A. I ftittar, Sat. ſtile, | 
Belg.] to make kilent; to quiet or appeaſe ; 
to ſtop motion. 

STILL, Adj. [/i;Belg.] without noiſe, 
motion, or rage. 

STILL, S. a ſtate f calmneſs and ſilence; 
a velle] uſed in diftili ng. 

STILL, Adv. | file, Sax.] to this time 
inclufive; neverthelefs, CN 

To STILL, V. A. Set Dif,” | © 

STTLLBORN, A#j. dead born, 

' STYLLICIDE, 8. [Lat.] 2 fuccfion 200 


drops. 
STI'LLNESS, 8. the ſtate of deing free 


310 


qperdtarien, Lat.Jone who performs any fervics ; 
for a ſettled ayment. 


 STFPTIC;* or STYPTICAL, Adj. See 
Stypric. 

To STI'PULATE;' v. N. f fripulitus 
Lat.] to ſettle or make 2 bargain on certain 
terms, 

STIPULAfTION, 8. an agreement; 
covenant. 


To STIR, V. A. [ ſtircan, Sax. Jags | 


Belg. ] to move of remove from its place ; 


{incite z to agitate, or put the parts of a wy 


in motion, by keeping ſomething continual 1 


moving between them. To ſtir up, to put i 


action; to incite or provoke. Neutetly, to 
move one's felf ; to be in motion; to rile 


lout of bed. 


4 


STIR, 8. ſtar, Rin.] a tumuk, de Nez 
or public commotign. 


STVRIOUS, Adj. hanging in drops like 


STILTS, S. I ſtyitor, Swed. ſrelton, 


Nicks with fira „ in which boys put. Peg 


feet, and raiſe themſelves to walk in. 
To ST/MULATE, V. A. 


Lat.] to prick ; to i its to action by ſome} needle. 


forcible notice, In hyfic, to excite a. quick 


ſenſation, and a derivation towards the. 


part. 

STIMULATION, S. che act of inciting, 
to action; the act of exciting a quick { 
tion, 


To STING, v. A; [preter ſtung, part. | 


aſſ. ſtang and ſt tingan, Sax. ] to pierce 
* — and fg ; ſri dart infected wich 
venom; to put to great pain or torture: 
"STING, 3. x Sa and venomoug point 
with which ſome animals are armed; any 
the laſt verſe of an 
epigram, conveying ſome ſharp or pointed: 
thought. 
1 STINGI'NESS, 8. covetoulnely; Wegard- 
ineſs. | 
STI/NGO, S. [from the ſharpneſs of its 
taſte] old ſtrong beer. | 
STINGY, S. the g pronounced ſoft like 


To STINK, V. N. I preter ſtant or 
ſtincan, Sax. rinchin, Belg. ]. to be putri d and 
cauſe a bad ſcent, 

STINK, S, an offenſive mel. 3 

STI'NK ARD, S. a ſtinking, naſty, paſtry 


fellow. 
STI'NK-POT, S. an artificial compoſi- 


To STINT, V. A. Linea,“ Swed. ſtunta, 
or confine to ſhort 

STINT, S. limit; wed, A, proportion 
aſſigned. 


STI'PEND, S.. [ ſtipendium, Lat.] wages, 
or ſettled pa 


ſtimilatis, Belg. J] to work in a 72 iar manner 


icicles. 
| STVRRUP, 8. [ ſrigerap, Sax. ] an iron 
loop hung by x firap, 1 an hork eman ia 
mounting his pore 
To STITCH, V fricks, Dan. f ler, 
ith a 
Jo ſtitch up, to mend ſomething 
rent. Neuterly, to perform needle Work. 
STITCH, S. a firigle paſs of a needle and 
thread through any ching; 2 ſharp. keln; 
from ſrician, Sax. 


\ anvil. 

| To STIVE, v. A. [from the lache origi- 
nal as Stew] to ſtuff up cloſe ; to make * 
and ſultry for Want of vent. 


fires, and keeps them up. 

STOCCADO, S. [ froccata, from "ſraces, 
Ital.] a thruſt with a rapier 

STOCK; S. [ Nec, Sax. froth, Belg. ac, 
Fr.] the trunk or body of à plant ar tree; a 
log; a perſon remarkably ſtupid; the handle 
of any thing ; the frame on Heck a ſhi Ip is 
ſupported while building; a cloſe neckelath; 
a race, of family; the * wit. hr > 


perſon. carries on trade; 
trade; quantity; 4 Fund bude WH "he 
NE” TOE: v * eo; d ; 
To STO ay ih 
Rore z to put in the ſtocks; 5 5 
STOC'KFI$H, 8. dried cos, fo calfea from 


its hardneſs. 
STOCKING, 8. the cbvefles of * 


egs. 
STO/CKJOBBER, S. 4 low wretch wh 
gets money by buying and ſelling i in. the 


II.] to bound; to e. a0 give ſparingly, | funds. 


STOCES, S. [it has no fingular] "con 


finement for. the legs. 


STO'CK-STILL, Adj. as motiontef 3s a 
log 
rock, S. a follower of the ſect of 


STIPE'NDIARY, $ S, [ſtipendigire, Fr, ſti- 


Zeno; this de received ns ——— — 
3 


STITHY,'S."[ fredic, Il. fiith, Sax] an | 


STO'AKER, S. one who looks After 


STO 


Gr. a porch, becauſe Zeno taught his. diſci- 
— in a common porch of the city of Athens. 

hey held the doctrine of the neutrality of 
external things, ; 


STOKE, or STOAK, in the names of 


pas comes from ſtocce, Sax. the ſtock or 
y of a tree, 


STR 
J. To STORE, V. A. to ſupply or furnifh 
large quantities for a future time; to lay up 
or hoard, © | 
STORGE, 8. [Gr.] inſtinct; natural 
affection. 5 


| STORK, S. a bird of paſſage, famous for 


_- STOLE, S. [ ſto/a, Lat.] à long veſt or] the regularity of its departure, 


robe. Gran of the ſtole, is the head officer 
belonging to the king's bed-chamber, 

' STOLE, preter of Steal. 

STO LEN, part. paſſive. of Seal. 


. 


| fault on a fortified place; violence of paſſion; 


_ STORM, 8. [ad ſiirma, Run. orm, Sax, 
ſtormo, Ital.] a violent agitation of the _ 
or commotion of the elements; a violent aſ- 


SToLI DIT, S. fooliſhneſs ; want of | miſery or diſtreſs. 


e. 
STO MACH, 8. EN Fr, ſtomac bus, 
Lat.] that part of the body in which the 
food is digeſted; appetite, hunger, or deſire 
of food; inclination; anger; ſullenneſs or 
. reſentment. : , | 
To STO'MACH, v. N. [ ſtomachor, Lat.] 


to reſent, ; 


STO'MACHER, S. an ornamental co-| 


vering.worn by women on the front of their 


STOMA'CHIC, or STOMA'CHICAL 


Adj. relating to the ſtomach; good for the 


ach. 

STOMA'CHICS, S. [ ftemachia, Lat.] 
me2icines that ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and 
cauſe an appetite. . ' 
+ STONE, S. [ ſtains, Goth. ſtar, Sax.] an 
infipid hard body, neither malleable, ductile, 
nor ſoluble in water; a gem or precious ſtone ; 
the hard covering of the kernel of a fruit; a 
diſorder conſiſting of a hard concretion of 


4 


Eravel or ſabulous matter; a weight conſiſting | 


of fourteen pounds, To leave no ſtone unturned, 


Is to do every thing that can be done towards | 


the ſucceſs of an undertaking, | 

STONE, Adj. made of tone. | 

To STONE, V, A, to hit or kill with: 
ſtones; to harden, 

STO'NY, Adj. full of ſtones. | 

STOOL, S. [ ſzols, Goth. yſtol, Brit. ſol, 
Sax. and Sclav. ſroel, Belg. feele, Ruff. ſrolice, 
Boh. ] a ſeat without a back; evacuation by 
purging medicines, _ | 

To STOOP, V. N. [ ſrupian, Sax. ſtuypen, 
Belg:] to bend downwards or forwards, Fi- 
guratively, to yield or ſubmit. | 
To STOP, V. A. Tec Fr. ſteppare, 
Ital. ſteppen, Belg.] to hinder in moving or 
action; to put an end to motion or action; 
to cloſe any aperture; to put the points to 
the ſeveral branches of a period in writing, 
Neuterly, to ceaſe from motion or action; to 
refuſe payment, or become a bankrupt, | 
STOP, S. a hindrance or obſtruction of 
action or motion; 2 point uſed in dividing 
ſentences, | 7 


” 


STO'PPLE, s. ſomething by which the 


mouth of a bottle or veſſel is ſtopped up. 
STORE, S. { jtcr, Run. ] plenty, or a large 


one another. 1 | 
f „ STOVE, 8. [ ſtoo, Iſl. ſeofea, Sax.] a hot- 
houſe, or room made warm by art; a place in 


To STORM, V. A, to attack by open 
force. Neuterly, to raiſe tempeſts ; to rage. 

STO'RMY, Adj. tempeſtuous ; boiſter- 
ous; violent. 


STORY, 8, [/tey, Sax. ſtorie, Belg. ſto- 


Ji Ital.] an account of things paſt, generally 


applied to a relation of trifling and fictitious 
things ; a floor or flight of rooms. 

To STORY, V. A. to relate any tranſ- 
action either real or fictitious; to range above 


which fire is made. | 
| To STOUND, v. N. F tunde, If.] to be 


ſtunn d. 

STOUND, S. ſorrow; aftoniſhment ; 
hour; ſeaſon. _ FD . 

STOUT, Adj. [ ſtauten, Goth. ] ſtrong ; 
brave; intrepid; firm, or able to bear a great 
weight, ED . 

STOU”TNESS, S. bodily ſtrength; bra- 
very; intrepidity. 15 / 

To STOW, V. A. [ ſtoxw, Sax,] to lay 
up; to put in a proper place. 

OW 


goods; the place where goods are laid up. 
STOWE, in the names of places, is de- 
rived from ſtoxv, Sax. a place. 

To STRADDLE, V. N. [from ſtride] to 
ſtand or walk with the feet at a wide diſtance 
from each other. 
To STRAGGLE, V. N. [from ſtray, of 
ſtravare, Ital.] to go from the right way; to 
ramble or wander. 5 2 
STRAIGHT, Adj, [when this word is 
oppoſed to crooked, it ſhould be written 


ſtrait] not crooked ; narrow or cloſe. 
— STRAIGHT, Adv. [ ſirax, Dan. ſtrack, 
Belg, ] immediately; without delay. 


ing even or not crooked, . 
STA'IGHT WAYS, Adv. immediately. 
To STRAIN, V. A. [eſtraindre, Fr.] to 
ſqueeze, or ſorce liquor through by ſqueez- 


ing; to filter.; to weaken by ovetſtretching; 


number or quantity; a ſtock laid by or re- 
ſexved. F ; 


to put to the utmoſt ſtrength; to pull or force 
V 


in large quantities; to reſerve or lay by ia | 


in pain or ſorrow. Uſed by Spenſer for, 


STO'WAGE, S. money paid for laying up 


ſereight ; but when oppoſed to broad or wide, 


To STRAIGHTEN, V. A. to reduce 
from a crooked to a right or ſtraight line. 
STRAIGHTNESS, S. the quality of be- 


clearing liquors from foulneſs. 


culties. 


no acquaintance. 


To STRANGLE, v. A. [ſranguls Lat.] 


diſeaſe in horſes, attended with a running at 


3 

fight ; to conſtrain. Neuterly, to make 
violent efforts. | | | 
: STRAIN, S. a weakneſs cauſed by ſtreteh- 


ing a ligament too much; ſtile or manner of 


zaking ; ſong or ſound, 
TRAINER, S. an infirument uſed in 
STRAIT, Adj. {eſtroit, Fr, ſcrette, Ital.] 
narrow, oppoſed to wide; cloſe z intimate; 
rigorous ; difficult or diſtreſsful. 


q 


„%% © 
by which ſome advantage is gained. _ 
To STRA'TIFY, V. A. to range in beds 
or layers. Xo 
STRATO'CRACY, S. [, and 
ug Gr.] military government; a ftate 
governed by the army. | 
STRA'TUM, S. [Lat. a bed or layer of 
way Sow 16 earth, 8 
AW, trebau, Sax. firm 
the ſtalk of LOS it is Le 


S TRAIT, S. a natrow paſſage of the ſea, | thing proverbially worthleſs. 


whereby two parts of the ocean are united; 
diſtreſs or difficulty, _ : 
To STRAIT, V. A, to reduce to diffi- 


To STRA'ITEN, V. A. to make nar- 
row; to contract; to make tight; to deprive 
of room ; to diſtreſs, : 

STRA'/ITNESS, S. narrowneſs; diffi- 
oulty. | : 

ST RAND, S. [ ſtrand, Sax. ſtrande, Belg.] 
the land which borders on the ſea or a river; 
a bank or ſhore. | 

To STRAND, V. A. to drive or force 
upon the ſhallows or ſhore. | 

STRANGE, Adj. [eſtrange, Fr. extraneus, 
Lat.] wonderful, becauſe ſeldom occurring; 
odd ; uncommon. | 


| 


STRANGE, Interj. uſed as an expreflion }- 
of wonder. | 


STRANGENESS, S. uncommonneſs ; 
ſhyneſs. Dee” 2 
STRANGER, S. [erranger, Fr.] one of 
another country; one with whom we have 


to kill by hindering a perſon from breathing; 
to hinder from Hirth or appearance. 
STRANGLES, S. [it has no fingular] a 


the noſe. | 
STRANGULATION, S. ſuffocation ; 
the act of ſtrangling. 

STRANGURV, S. [ ſtrangurie, Fr. from 
pay ft, and wr, Gr.] a diſeaſe wherein a 
perſon is forcibly inclined to make urine, but 
cannot do it, unleſs drop by drop, and then 
with great pain. 


STRAP, S.[ ſtr 


a narrow ſlip of cloth or leather. Among | 


Surgeons, is a kind of band to ftretch out 
members in ſetting broken or disjointed 
bones. Among Mariners, is a rope ſpliced 
about a block, with an eye to faſten it. 


- STRAPPING, Adj. of a large bulk or 


fize, applied to men or women. 2 
.STRAPPA'DO, S. UItal.] a kind of rack, 


| Br 


„Belg. ſrappa, Ital.] 52 


STR AWBERRV, S. a well-known fruit. 
STRAY, S. a beaſt that has ſtrayed or 
wandered from its e or owner. 
To STRAY, V. N. ¶ fire, Dan. ftrau- 
wiare, Ital.] to rove without any certain di- 
rection: to go out of the way or beyond pro- 
per bounds, Figuratively, to err, | 
STREAK, S. [ ſtrice, Sax. ſtreke, Belg. 


ſrriccia, Ital. I a line of a colour different from 


that of the ground. ; 
To STREAK, V. A. to mark with a 
line of a different colour from that of the 


ound, 
STREAKINESS, S. the quality of being 
full of lines of different colours. 

STREAKY, Adv. abounding with 
ſtreaks, = 
STREAM, S. [ ſtraum, Iſt. ſeroom, Belg. 1 
running water; a current; any thing iſſuing 
in a line or current from a head, 

To STREAM, V. N. to flow er run like 
water from a fountain or aperture, 
, STREAMER, S. the flag or pendant of a 

ip. | 
STREET, S. [ fret, Sax. ſtrada, Span. 
and Ital.] a paved way, or wide paſſage be- 
3 two rows of houſes; a public way or 
place. 

STREE'T-WALKER, S. 2 proſtitute 
who walks the ſtreets to entice the unwary 
and lewd. : 5 

STRENGTH, S. [Sax.] force, vigour, or 
power of body or mind; the quality of liquora 
which render them intoxicating; ſupport ; an 
armament. 

To STRE'NGTHEN, V. A. to increaſe 
in ſtrength or make ftrong ; to fix in reſolu- 


STRENUOUS, Adj. [ ſirenuus, Lat.] 
brave, or valiant z zealous or vehement in 


E cs 
3 REPERQUS, Adj. boarſe ; noiſy 2 


jarring. 
STRESS, S. [ Frece, Sax.] importance; 

violence; farce ; dependance. Ta lay a ſtreſs 

upen, to infift or rely on. 

+ To STRETCH, V. A. [ ſrrecar, Sax. 


the criminal being drawn up on high, with 
his arms tied backwards. 
"STRATA; S. plural of ſtratum, Lat.] 
beds or layets of different kinds of earth. .* 

STRA'TAGEM, S. | ftratageme, Fr. 


Sharan,, Or.] an artifice or trick by | 
which an enemy is deceived in war; a trick 


ſtrecken, Belg. ] to ſpread out lengthwiſe with 
force; to ſtrain to the utmoſt, Neuterly, to 
be extended; to bear being extended a. Bu 
breaking; to go beyond the truth, 
STRETCH, S. extenſion, or the ſtate of 
occupying more ſpace ; effort; ſtruggle 3 the 
312 utmoſt 


"RTR 


reach of power. ET 1 
STR HER, 8. any thing uſed for 
extenſion. The timber againſt which the 
rower plants his feet. | 
To STREW, V. A. [pret. and part, paſſ. 
ſtreton or ſtrauun; from Tae Goh. to 
ſpread by ſcattering; tp ſcatter looſely, 


TRI, S. [Lat.] the ſmall channels in | 


the ſhells of cockles and ſcallops. 
'STRFATED, Adj. formed into channels. 
STRVCKLE, or STRICKLESS, 8, a 


thing vſed to ſtrike the over meaſure of | 


corn, &c, | | 
STRICT, Adj. ſtricrus, Lat.] rigorouſly 


exact, nice, or ſevere; cloſe or tight. 

* 1 q Adv. ſeverely ; cloſely ; ex- 

: ly.” 1 2121s ah + 
STRI'CTNESS, S, careculneſs, exactneſs; | 


ſeverity. ES Ag 
 STRYCTURE, S. a ſpark from red-hot 

iron, Fipuratively, degree. The beaſts 
er have ſome ſtrictures of ratiocination.“ 

© STRIDE, S. [ ſrrade, Sax. ] a long ſtep. 

To STRIDE, V, N. [preter. ſtrede or 

ſtrid, part. paſſ. ſeridden] to walk or paſs with 
long ſteps; to ſtand or ride with one leg on 
cach ſide of any thing. 5 

STRYDENT, Adj. noiſy; gnaſhing with 
the teeth. 2 | 


_ STREDU LOUS, Adj. cracking or ſcreak- 
8 STRIFE, 8. [from rive] a conteſt where- 


In perſons mutually ſtrive to hurt or get the 
better of each; oppoſition ef nature. 

To STRIKE, V. A. [preter. ſeruck or 
ſtroob, part. paſſ. ſtruck or ſtricken; aſtrican, 
"Sax. } to hit with violence, To daſh, uſed 
with on. To ſtamp or impreſs a reſemblance, 
applied to coining, To contract or lower, ap- 


ſudden and violent ſtroke; to bring to light; 
to form by a quick effort. Neuterly, to 
make a blow; to claſh. To act upon by a 
blow, or ſound by the hammer, applied to 
clocks. To force its way with a quick and 
ſudden effort. To ſtrike in witb, to conform, 
or comply. he | 
STRIKE, S. a buſhel, 

STRIKING, Part. Adj. affecting; ſur- 
priz ing; remarkable. | 2 

' STRING, S. [Sax. ſireng, Teut. and 
Dan.] a flender rope, thread, or filk ; the 


chord of a muſical inſtrument ; à nerve; a] 


ſet of things fixed on a line; a ſeries of pro- 
poſitions ot arguments, Jo have two ſtrings 
te one's bow, is to, ha two, views or expe- 
Arie or to hays a.double advantage or ſę- 

i 8 og 
Toe STRING, V. A. [preter and part, 
pati. ſrrung} to furniſh with firings ; 10 file 
vn Cr pierc- thropgh with a ſtring to ſtretch 


— - 


utmoſt extent or latitude of meaniog'; utmoſt. 


— fails or flags. To make, applied to] 
rgains. Uſed with cut, to produce by a 


2 
” 


er make tight, 


_ STRYNGENT,, Adj, contracting; bing: 


Ing. — | 
' STRINGINESS, S. the quality of beit 
Flt f e JS quality of being 


{ 


To STRIP, V. A. | ten file, . 
- | 2 deprie of 


ſtripte, Sax. ] to make 

dreſs or covering; to deprive; to rob. 
STRIP, S. a narrow ſhret. 
STRIPE, S. [ ſerepe, Beig.] a line of a 


different colour from the ground ; a ſhred of 


'a different colour ; a mar 
by a blow; a blow or laſh. 


, 
* 


made in the ſkin 


1 with different colours. 
' STRIPLING, 8. a young perſon; a 
„ore STRIVE, v. . | 
/ "To „ V. N. [preter. ſtrove, part 
paſſ. ſtriven ; ſtreven, be. . ag Ng 
ſtruggule, or to make a elbe effort; to 
ſtruggle or contend in oppoſition to another; 
to vie with or contend in excellence. 
STROKE, S. [from ſcrook, preter of ſtrike] 
a blow ; a ſudden act of one body upon an- 
other; a ſudden diſeaſe ; the touch of a pen- 
= ; an effect eee a maſterly 
effort; power; a gentle thing or rubbin 
e 
To STROKE, V. A. ſtracan, Sax. ] to 
rub gently one way with the hand by way of 
kindneſs, _ 3 
To STROLL, V. N. to rove about like a 
Vagabond, 9 27 | OPER 
STRONG, Adj. | ſtrang, Sams] having 
great ſtrength of body or mind; fortified ; 
able to make a long and vigorous reſiſtance ; 
healthy; acting forcibly on the mind; zealous; 


havieg any quality in a great degree. Intox- 
icating, applied to liquors. Deep, applied to 


colour. Hard of digeſtion, or high ſeaſoned, 
applied to food. Not eaſily conquered, ap- 
plied to habits. Firm or not eaſily broken. 
RON GLY, Adv. luſtily; ſtoutly; for- 
cibly. | 2 
STRO'PHE, S. [Gr.] the firſt of the 
three diviſions of a Greek lyric poem. 


STRU'CTURE, S. bee ſeructura, Lat.] 


the act of building; the manner in which, 
the parts of any building or machine are 
joined together; a building. no 
uncertain] to ſtrive hard, or make ftrong 
efforts to perform a thing; to contend ar 
make a ſtrong oppoſition againſt ; to be in 
agonies or diſtreſs, 5 
STRU'GGLE, S. a violent effort made 


to overcome any difficulty at reſiſtance; an 


agon 


* » ” 


- STRU'MOUS, Adj, having a ſwelling in 
the glands, . 


S TRUMPET, 8. [ ſirqpe, old Fr. ſeuprum, 


Lat.] a common proftitute. 


| To STRUT, V, N. [ {irsſen, Teut. I to 


— 


To STRIPE, v. A. [ ſrreen, Belg.] ta 


. eſeriver, Fr.] tq 


To STRU!GGLE, V, N. [tbe etymology | 


STRUMA, 8. [Lat] a glandular Swell. 
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* 


8 T U 
yolk with an air of pride and dignity. to 


ell with ſomething contained. 
STRUT, S. a gait or walk of affected 
grandeur, 


STUB, 8. Ib, Sax. ſiubbe, Dan. ſeob, | 


Belg. fries Lat.] a thick, ſhort ſigck of a 
tree; a log or block. 


To STUB, V. A. to root up; to extir- 


ate, 

F STU!BBLE, S. [eſtouble, Fr. ſtoppel, Belg. 
ſtipula, Lat.] the ort ſtraw left after the 
corn is reaped. 

STU'BBORN, Adj. [ſrom ſtub and born] | 
obſtinate, or not to be moved by threats or 
perſuaſions; hardy; raſh; Rift: generally | 
including the idea of ſomething bad, 


STUBBORNLY, Adv. gbſtinately ; in- 


flexibly, 

$TU'BBORNNESS, S. abſtinateneſs; per- 
verſeneſs. 

STUICCO, S. [Ital, ſtuc, Fr.] 3 kind of 
fine plaſter uſed in a ceiling or wall. 

STUD, S. [ ſrudu, Sax. ] a poſt or fake ; ; 

a knob or other ornamental protuberance; an 
ornamental faſtening worn in the wriſtband 
of a ſhirt 3 a collection of breeding horſes and 
mares, from ſtade, IN. a ſtallion. 

To STUD, V. N. to adgrn with ſhining 


knobs, 
STU/DENT, -S. [ ſtudens, Lat.] a perſon 


given to books, In the univerſity of Orton, 
an exhibitioner or ſcholar on the foundation | 


of r 
TU DIE D, Adj. leorned; produced by 
„ or deep thinking. 

STU!DIOUS, Adj. 
Lat.] much given to ſtudy; earneſt for; re- 
gardful. 

? nenn Adv. diligently; care- 
* 5. | 

STU'DIOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing much addicted to ſtudy, 

STU DV, S. [eſtude, Fr. ſtudium, Lat. ] 
an intenſe application of the mind to books 
or meditation; learning acquired by books; 
an apartment let "oe for "Ew and medi- 
N 
thi 15 upon with intenſe application, or to — 
deavour diligently. AQively, to apply the 
mind to with intenſe thought, or to conſider: 
with attention. 

STUFF, S. [Haft, Belg. off Fr,] any 
matter or body; ; materials o which any 
thing is compoſed ; furniture; any mixture 
or medicing z cloth or mixture of any kind, 
eſpecially that of the woollen ſort, A matter 
or thing, uſed only in contempt. 


To STUFF, V. A. to or cram very 


| fall; to fill ſo as tg occaſion uneaſineſs ; to 


fill of cram meat with ſeaſoning. 
STU*FFING,, S. that by which any thing 


is filled; high ſeaſoned ipgtedients which] vi 
de forced into meat, | 


| 


1 


[ ſtudieux, Fr. ſtudioſus, | 


8 TU 

STUKE or STUCK, S, [See Seo] n' 
fine plaſter made of lime and marble 7 
powdered, with, which walls 22 and 
wrought in figures reſembling caryin 

STULTILO'QU ENCE, S, [ ſculti weatia, 
Lat.] idle and fooliſh talk. 

STUM, 8. [Swed. perhaps corrupted 

from muſtum, 1 wine not fermented 3 
new wine, 
Tumble] to trip in ? ating, en to 
flip or err; to ſtrike againft, or light on by 
chance, uſed with on. Ackively. to obſtruct, 
or offend. 

STUMBLE, S. a trip in walking; a blun- 
der or error in judgment. 

STUMP, S. [ /rumper, Dan. ſtompe, Belg.] 
a ſmall part of a tree remaining in the ground 
after the trunk and branches are lopped awayz 
a part of a tooth remaining in the gums after 
the other part is broken off. | 

To STUMP, V. A. to cut off a ſtump; 
to brag or boaſt, 

To STUN, V. N. [ ſeunan, Sax. geſtan, 
Belg.] to confound or impair hearing with 
an exceeding loud noiſe: to make a perſon 
ſenſeleſs or dizzy by a blow on the head. 

To STUNT, V. A. { ſtunta, III.] to hinder | 
from growth. 

STUPE, S. [ ſrupa, Lat.] cloth, linen, or 


flax, dipped in warm medicated liquors and 


applied to a hurt or wound. 

To STUPE, V. A. to foment, or apply 
warm flannels dipped i in medicated liquors to | 
a hurt. 

STUPEFA'CTION, 8. Fr. fepefadiia, 
Lat.] a ſtate of mind wherein a perſon is 
inſenſible to threats or perſuaſions, and ſeems 
to have. loſt every fign of contrivance or at- 
tention. 

STUPEFA'CTIVE, Adj. caufing inſenſi- 
bility or dullneſs. 

STUPE'NDOUS, Adj. prodigious ; won- 
wy m—Y U ſtupid 7 0 pi, 

STU PID, Adj. tupide, Fr. ſtupidus, 
Lat.] wanting be apprehenſion, or 
underſtanding. 

STUPIDITY, 8. 1 ſrupidite, Fr.] dulneſs, 
ſenſeleſſneſs, want of comprehenſion. 

To STU'PIFY, V. A. { ſeupefacis, Lat.] 
to deprive of ſenübility, ſagacity,, or acti- 
vity. 

STUPOR, S. [ ſtupeur, Fr. ] 2 depriva- 
tion of all the ſenſes; cavineſs ; ; numbn 

STUPRA'TION, S. the aq of deflower- 
ing a woman; a rape 


STU'RDILY, pool ſtqutly, bluntly, = 
ſtinately. 
STU RDINESS, S. great great Rrength, ſtout- 
to | neſs, obſtinacy. by 
STU/RDY, Adj. [efteardi, Fr.] hardy; 
ſtout : able to bear great toil, and. to nl a 
ous reſiſtance. 


STU'RG ON Soc | 
EON, fiſh. '$TURK, 


8 UB 


" STURK, 8. [flyre, | Sax.) x young ox or 
Reifer. e e 


To STUT, or STU TTR, v. N. [fat | 


ten, Belg. ] to ſpeak with heſitation, difticul- 
t, or frequent repetition of the ſame ſyllable 
3 „ ] a ſmall 
STV, S. [ flipe, Sax. ty, Brit.] a ſmall in- 
cloſure in Aae e 4 8 cs : 
STY'GIJAN, Adj. belonging to the river 
Styx; infernal ; hellich. | 
* STYLE, 8. [he, Lat.] a manner of 
writing, ſpeaking, or compoſing ; a pointed 
n_ uſed anciently in writing on tables of 
wax, In Botany, the pointed talk which 
riſes from amidſt the leaves of flowers, 


To STYLE, V. A. to call, term, or 


name. | 
STyP TTC, Adj. [uſually written Stiftic ; 
from gyz1ncs, Gr.] aſtringent, peculiarly 
spplicd to fuch medicines as ſtop bleeding, 
STyX, S. a poiſonous fountain of Arca- 
dia, by the poets feigned to be a river of hell, 
by which the gods ſware, and if any one 


broke his oath, or ſwore falſely, he was ba- 


| iſhed from heaven and deprived of nectar 
n n 

SUA'SIVE, Adj. [ ſuaſem, Lat.] having 
the power to perſuade. | 

SUA'SORY, Adj. having a tendency to 
perſuade, | : 8 
SVAVTT , S. [ fuavit?, Fr.] ſweetneſs; 
pleaſantneſs. 1 en 

SUB, in compoſition, is borrowed from 
_ Latin, and implies a {mall degree; or in- 
Erior. 


SuBAcTION, S. the act of ſubduing or 


* 


bringing under. 
To SUBA'GITATE, V. A. [ ſabagitatum, 

Lat.] to ſullicit; to have commerce with a 
Woman. : 


$v's 


ſubtle; crafty ; deceitful. 
To SU'!BDUCE, V. A. to ſubtract; to 
inveigle; to ſeduce. 1 8 

To SU BDUCT, V. A. [ ſubductum, Lat.] 
to withdraw or take away, 
 SUBDUY/CTION, S. an abatement, ſub. 
traction, or privately taking away. 
To SUBDU'E, V. A. [ ſubdo, Lat.] to 
cruſh, overpower, or conquer. 

SU BDUER, S. a conqueror; one that re- 
duces or brings under. 
SUBFU'MIGATION, S. a ceremony 
uſed by ſorcerers to drive away evil ſpirits by 
burning incenſe, 

SUBJA'CENT, Adj. lying under. 

To SUBJECT, V. A. [ ſubje&us, Lat.] to 

put under; to reduce to ſubmiſſion; to make 
liable or obnoxious ; to make ſubſervient. 
_ SU'BJECT, Adj. [ ſubjetus, Lat. ] placed, 
fituated, living or ſerving under ; liable or ob- 
noxious ; that on which any action or thought 
is exerciſed, \ | | 


under the dominion of another; that on 
which any action or thought is employed; 
that in which any thing inheres. ; 
SU'/BJECTION, S. [ fujettion, Fr.] obe- 
dience to a ſuperior; dependence; ſlavery; 
obligation; neceſſity. | 
SUBJECTIVE, Adj. relating not to the 
object but to the ſubſect. | 
To SUBJOIN, V. to add at the end; to 
annex. 
SUBITA'NEOQUS, Adj. ſudden ;. haſty. 
To SU'BJUGATE, V. A. [ ſubjugeur, Fr. 


| ſubjugatum, Lat.] to bring under the yoke ; 


to ſubdue. 


'SUBJUGA'TION, S. the aft of fubduing, 


or reducing to a ſtate of ſlavery. 


- SUBAILPINE, Adj. | ſub Alpinus, Let] 
NMving or growing near the mountains call 
the Alps. F 
SUBALTERN, S. [ ſabalterne, Fr.] an 
inferior. 8 | | 


"SUBALTERN, Adj. placed under an- 


other; ſucceeding by turns. 


SUBA*QUANEOUS, Adj. living under 


the water. | 
+ SU'BCHANTOR, S. an under-chantor: 
an officer who officiates for a chantor in his 
abſence. ü 3 5 | 
© SUBCONSTE'LLATION, S. in Aſtro- 
nomy, a leſſer conſtellation. a | 
e nk EOUS,' Adj. lying under the 
Kin. 5 as 
*SU!B-DEAN, S. a dignified clergyman 
next to the dean, . hs ns 
To SU*BDELEGATE, V. A. to ſubſtitute 
or appoint, _ 5 75 
* SUBDETVTIOUS, f ſubderirivs, Lat.] 
foiſted; forged. © er ns. 
To SU!BDIVIDE, V. A. ¶ ſubdiviſer, Fr.] 
to divide a part into Mll leſſer parts. 


* 
— 


SUBJU'NCTIVE, [ ſubjon#if, Fr. ſubjunc- 
tivus, Lat.] ſubjoined or added to ſomething 
elſe, In Grammar, a mood wherein the ſig- 
nification of a verb is relative to that of ſome 
_ Wore goes before it. ” . * | 

UBLA*PSARY, Adj. | ſub and 0 
Lat.] done after the fall af man. 108 

SUBLA”TION, S. the act of taking 
away. pe SN 

SUBLAX A*'TION, S. in Anatomy, an 
imperfect diſlocation. 3 
To SU'BLEVATE, V. A. [| fublevatur, 
Lat.] to raiſe, ſuccour, or eaſe. 


eafing, or lifting up. 


Figuratively, to exalt or elevate, 

 _ SU'BLIMATE, S. any thing raiſed by fire 
in a "retort, Quickfilver raiſed 'in the re- 
tort, 9 858 85 


in Chemiſtry, to raiſe by the force of fire. 


diſtillation of ſolid ſubſtances "nn! ORR ron Tg 


"| SUBLIME, Adj. Ir. ſublimir, Lat.] high 
an 


SU'BDOLOUS, Adi. . ſubdelus, Lat.] 


2 „S. U ſujet, Fr.] one who lives 


SUBLEVA'TION, S. the act of afliſting, 
To SU-BLIM ATE, v. A. [ ſublimis, Lat.] 


 SUBLIMAITION, s. in Chemiſtry, the 
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exactly 
To s 
ſine ws 
SU 
tus, Lat 


titious. 
8 
water, 


donner, Fr. ] tor 


watery underneath, | 


in place, excellence, or 
thought or ſtyle. TP oe 
SUBLI'ME,'S. [Fr.] a grand or lofty ſtyle, 


me 3. cleyated in; 


| ariſing from nobleneſs of thoughts, magnifi- 


cence of words, and the harmonious lively 
turn of the phraſe, 435 
To SUBLIME, V. A. ¶ fublimer, Fr.] to 
raiſe by a chemical fire; to raiſe on high; to 
exalt, heighten, or improve. | 
SUBLYMITY, S. — 
mitas, Lat.] height of place, thought, or 
le. | 
© SUBLU'NARY, Adj. [| ſublunaire, F r. 
4 and luna, Lat.] under the moon. 
Jo SUBME'RGE, V. A. [ ſubmerger, Fr. 
ſubmergere, Lat.] to put or plunge under wa- 
ter ; to drown, 5 
SUBME'RSION, S. the act of plunging 
or dipping under water; finking ; drowning, 
SUBMI'SS, Adj. [ ſubmifſus, Lat.] hum- 
ble, or confeſſing inferiority, | 


SUBMTSSION, S. [Fr. ſubmiſſio, Lat.] 


ſurrender; acknowledgment of inferiority,' 


viltineſs, error, or power to command, 


SUBMI'SSIVE, Adj. humble; meek ; | 


reſpectful. 3 | 
To SUBMIT, V. A. [ ſubmitto, Lat.] 
to let down or fink ; to acknowledge, or re- 
ſign one's ſelf to the authority, commands, di- 
rection, or judgment of another. Neuterly, 
to be ſubjeC to as an inferior. 
SUBMU'LTIPLE, S. A ſubmultiple num- 
ber or quantity, is that which is contained in 
another number, a certain number of times 
exactly: thus 5 is ſubmultiple of 306. 
To SURNERVATE, V. A. to cut the 
ſinews of the leg; to hamſtring. | 
SUBO'RDINATE, Adj. [ ſub and ordina- 


tus, Lat.] inferior in order, in nature, in dig- | 


nity, or power; deſcending in a regular ſeries 
r AA 25 | 
To SUBO'RDINATE, V. A. ſaber- 
| ange or place under another, 
SUBORDINA'TION, S. [Fr.] depen- 
dence of perſons or things with reſpe& to each 
other. 825 1 Ee! 
To SUBO'RN, V. A. ¶ ſuborner, Fr. ſub- 
orno, Lat.] to pracure privately, by ſecret 
fraud, or by ſilent and indirect means. 
SUBORNA'TION, S. the act of procur- 


ing a perſon to give falſe evidence, or do a bad 


action. | 
SUBPOE'NA, S. [ ſub, and pœna, Lat.] 
a writ commanding a perſon's appearance in 
a court under a penalty. „ 
To SUBPOE'NA, V. A. to ſummon 2 
perſon to appear before à court. 1 
_ SU/B-READER, S. an under- reader in 
the inns of court, who reads the texts of law 
the reader is to lecture upon, and aſſiſts him. 
_ SUBREP*TITIQUS, Adj. See Surrep- 
titious. | = 


SUBRIGU/OUS, Adj, vet; moiſty 3 


> - 
4 


* 


7 ” 
* 


| certain ſum of money. _. 


ſublimite, Fr. fubli-|" 


| troul or command of another, 


SUBRT'SION, S.. the aft of ſmiling. 
' To SU'BROGATE, v. A. [ ſubrogatam, 


another, | | 
To SUBSCRIBE, V. A. [ fubſeribo, Lat. 


to give conſent to or atteſt by writing one's 
name. Neuterly, to give conſent; to promiſe 


to promote an undertaking by paying in a 
SU!/BSCRIPTION, S. the act of atteſting 
a writing by ſigning one's name; the under- 
taking to advance the government money 
upon certain conditions, or giving money to 
1 1 b e 
U/BSEQUENT,. Adj. I Fr. ſubſegue 
Lat.] Following in order of Ane E; TIS 
To SUBSE'RVE,  V.. A. | ſubſervio, 
Lat.] to ſerve in a ſubordinate or 1nftrumen- 
tal. manner, N (é 
= SUBSER VIENCY, S. ſubject to the con- 
SU BSERVIENT, Adi. [ ſubſervieng 
Lat.] aſſiſting to the ee 6 
purpoſe or deſign. 1 22 
To SUBSI'DE, V. N. ¶ſabſdo, Lat.] to 
fink down towards the bottom. 
SU'BSIDIARY, Adj. [ ſubfdiarius, Lat.] 
helping; aiding; afiiſting, 75 
SU'BSIDY, 8. [ faba Fr. ſabſidium, 
Lat. ] an aid given in money towards carrying 


jon the public affairs of a nation. 


: : 1 


Te SUBSIST, V. A. [ ſubjto, Lat. ſub- 


lier, Fr.] to continue or retain the preſent 


Rate, nature, or properties; to bave means 
of living or maintenance; to inherit. 
- SUBSI'STENCE, . S. { fnbſiftance, Ex.] 
real _ ; competency or ſufficiency to ſup- 
port life, SEE IT 
SU'BSTANCE, S. Fr. ſubſtantia, Lat.] 
being; ſomething which has exiſtence, and 
ſupports accidents ; the eſſential part. Some- 
thing real, oppoſed to imaginary, Body; 
6 i  o 3 
.SUBSTA'NTIAL, Adj. [ ſubſtantiatis, 


wealthy, 


SU'BSTANTIVE, 


8. [ ſubſtantive, F 


ſenſes or imagination, ſtripped of its qualities, 
and making ſenſe when joined with a verb or 
adjective. ' e 
| , SU/BSTANTIVE, Adj. ſolid; betoken- 
„ „ % ((((. 
To SU/BSTITUTE, V. A. | fubſtizer, 
Fr. ſubſtitutus, Lat.] to put inſtead, or in 


the place of, another. 


SU'BSTITUTE, 8. [ Habit, Fr.] one 
laced and acting inſtead of another. 


V. A. to take away a part from the whole. 
In Arithmetic, the rule of finding the differ- 


ence betweea two numbers by taking wy 


| 


Lat.] to ſubſtitute, or put in the place of 


Lat.] real; true; ſolid; material ; ſtrong; 


fubfrantioun, Lat.] 1 Beg or word applied | 


To SUBSTRA'CT, or SUBTRACT, 


eeitful 


> * UW 
$0t 


the leſs from the greater, and fetting down 


what remains. 


*» SUBSTRU'CTION, S. the act of laying | . 


the foundation of a houſe, _ : | 
_ SUBSU'LTIVE,: or SUBSULTORY, 
Adj. leaping z bounding, ; 

TS SUB END, V. A. [from ſub and 
renclo, Lat.] to extend under. 


„ 


nifies, in compoſition, under. : 
SUBTERFLU'OUS, Adj. running or flow- 
| Ing under. hg: Hobs 


* SU'BTERFUGE, S. [| ſubter and fugio, 
Lat. ſubterfuge, Fr.] a ſhift, evaſion, or trick, 
which a perſon endeavours to extricate 
himſelf from a difficulty, | 
\ SUBTERRANEAN, or SUBTERRA'- 
NEOUS, Adj. [ ſubrerrg, Lat.] under-ground; 
under the ſurface of th&earth, 
"SU'BTILE, Adj. [ſometimes written ſub- 


ele, and pronounced ſuttle ; ſubtile, Fr.] thin; 


nice; 3 piercing; cunning; ſly ; de- 
; refined, or ſo acute as hardly to be 
comprehended. _ When it fignifies cunning 
or crafty, it is generally ſpelt ſubrle, 
ningly. 1 5 
SU'BTILTY, S. [ ſubtilte, Fr.] firmneſs; 
the quality of being much rarified, or con- 
Kſting of very ſmall and penetrating particles; 
ws refinement to exceſs ; cunning. 

* SUBTILIZA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
rarifying or making thin, Mit, 

To SU'BTILIZE, v. N. I ſubtiliſer, Fr.] 


ud 


to rarify, or make thin; to refine or ſpin 


into uſeleſs niceties; to treat with too much 
refinement. | N 
SU'BTLE, S. [See Subtile] ſiy; artful or 
cunning. | WE 
SUBTLE TV, S. cunning; craftineſs ; 
quickneſs of wit. pas, 
1 SUBT'LY, Adv. cunningly; artfully ; 
ly. | | 
10 SUBTR ACT, V. A. See Subſtract. 


 SUBTRA*CTION, S. in Arithmetic, a 


rule by which a leſs ſum is taken from a 
greater, to find the remainder, _ | 

SUBTRA'HEND, S. [ ſub*raberdum, Lat.] 
3n Arithmetic, the leſs number, which is to 
be taken out of the greater. 


SUBVENTA'NEOUS, Adj. added; 


n 
To SUBVE RSE, V. A. [ ſubverſus, Lat.] 
to overturn, demoliſh, or deſtrox. 
SUB VERSION, 8. [Fr.] the act of over- 
throwing; the Rate of a thing ruined, over- 
thrown, or deſtroyed. . 5 
To SUBVERT, V. A. [ ſubverto, Lat.] 


to overthrow, overturn, . deſtroy, or turn up- 


fide down; to corrupt or confound, 
SU BURB, S. | ſuburbivm, Lat.] a col- 
leftion of buildings without the walls of 'a 


_ SUBURBAITY,S, L ſaburbanitas, Lat. ]] under z; to yield. 


3 


SU'BTER, borrowed from the Latin, ſig - 


craftily z cun- 


| taking. 


— 


80 
the neighbourhood of them that dwell ict. 
out a * 3 
SUBU/RBIAN, S. e Lat.] one 
that lives in the ſubuxts, 
; VENT AMEND, Adj. belonging to the 
uburbs, | 5 
 SU'BUBERES, 8. of ſub and uber, Lat ] 
ſucking infants, © © © 
SUCCEDA'NEOQUS, Adj. [ ſuccedaneui, 
Lat.] ſupplying the place of ſomething elſe, 
SUCCEDA/NEUM, 5. [Lat.] that which 
is put to ſerve in place of ſomething elſe. 
SUCC'EDENT, Adj. [ ſuccedens, Lat.] 
ſucceeding ;z following after; _ * 
To SUCCEED, V. N. ¶ ſucceder, Fr. ſuc- 


] cedo, Lat.] to follow after or in order ; to 


come in the place of one who is dead, or has 
quitted ; to fall out according to one's with, 
Actively, to follow after; to proſper, or make 
a thing terminate according co a perſon's 


wiſh, | | 
_ 'SUCCE'SS, S. [| ſucces, Fr. ſucceſſus, Lat.] 
a proſperous event, when uſed without an 
epithet. The termination of an affair whe- 
ther happily or unhappily. © 
SUCCE'SSFUL, Adj. fortunate ; lucky, 
, 3 ULLY, Adv. fortunately 
uckily. 2 N 
SUCCE'SSFULNESS, S. the quality of 
being fortunate or proſperous in an under- 
-, SUCCE'SSION, S. [Fr. ſucceſſis, Lat.] a 
ſeries or order in which one n or thing 
follows another. "Es ag 
SUCCESSIVE, Adj. [ e Fr.] fol- 
lowing in order immediately after another 


ſon or thing. F lane ng 
J ſucceſſeur, Fr. ſucceſſor, 
Lat. the word is e accented on the 


' SU*CCESSOR, 


2 follows another in any poſſeſſion or 
*"SUCCINCT „ Adj, [Fr. ſuccinfus, Lat.] 
in its primary ſenſe, tucked or girded up; 
kaving the cloaths drawn and faſtened up to 
diſengage the legs. Figuratively, ihort, or 
| conciſe, applied-to narratives. : 

_ SUCCINCTLY, Adv, briefly ; conciſely. 
_ SUCCUNCTNESS, S. briefneſs ; compre- 
"henfiveneſs ; conciſeneſs. . 
To SU'CCOUR, v. A. ¶ ſuccurro, La 
to help, relieve, or aſſiſt in danger, difficulty, 
or diftreſs, FF 
-. SU*CCOUR, S. I ſecours, Fr.] aid or re- 
lief afforded in difficulty ot diſtreſs; * 
ſon who aids or relieves another in diſtreſs. 

_ SU*CCUBUS, S. a devil or demon ſup- 
poſed to aſſume a female ſhape to lie with 3 


man, | 
SU'CCULENT, Adj. [ Fr. ſucculentun, 
bre, Fr. 


| 


Lat.] moiſt ; abounding in juice. 
To SUC'CUMB,, V. A. [ ſuccombre, 
Fuccumbere, Lat, I- to fall down, fink, or fall 
SUCCUSSA'TION, 


ſecond ſyllable, thus, ſucceſſor] one that im- 


make 
erſon's 


„Lat.] 
out an 
r whe- 
lucky. 
anately 
lity of 
under- 
at.] a 
Wing 
J fol- 
nother 
acceſſor, 


on the 


at im- 


on or 


„Lat.] 
d up; 
up to 
ort, or 


xciſely, 
IMpre- 


ö La] 
hieulty, 
or re- 
je per- 
trels. 

on ſup- 
with a 


ulentss, 


0, Fr. 


or fall 
IION, 


| SUCCUSSA'TION,'S: | fucerſſatur, Lit.) 


a trot, | 
SUCCU'SSION, 8. ¶ ſuccuffio, 2 
act of ſhaking or joiting ; a jolt or ſhake 


given by a carriage, In Medicine, a ſhaking|' 


of the nerves procured by ſtrong ſtimulating 
and ſternutatory medicines, © E 
SUCH, Pron. ¶ ſullciks, Goth. ſulk, Belg. 
ſaile, Sax,] when anſwered by ar, like or of 
the ſame kind, When uſed without , of 
the ſame nature with that which is men- 
tioned in the ſentence before; particular” of 
certain, 4 | | 
To SUCK, V. A. [ ſucan, Sax. ſufus, 
Lat. ſuccer, Fr.] to draw by rarifying the 
air; to draw in by the mouth; to draw milk 
ſrom the breaſt by the mouth. f 
SUCK, 8. the a& of ſucking; milk 
given by females from the breaſt. | 
SUCKER, 8. any thing that draws by 
rarifying the air; the embolus of a pump; 
a young twig ſhooting from the ſtock; ſo 
called from the ſuppoſition of its depriving 
the trunk of its moiſture, 
To SU'CKLE, V. A. to bring up a child 
by milk ſucked from the breaft. 
: eee e 8. ¶ ſuction, Fr.] the act of 
ucking. 5 i 5 
SU!DATORY, S. ¶ ſudatus, Lat.] a hot- 
houſe or ſweating bath. . 
SUDDEN, Adj. ¶ ſoden, Sax. ſoudain, Fr.] 
happening without any expectation or notice 
given beforchand. On or of a ſudden, is ſooner 
than was expected, or without any notice be- 
forchand. * 
SUDDENLY, Adv. haftily; quickly. 
SUDDE/NNESS, 8. quickneſs; bafti- 
nels. X 3 b . 
SUDO RL FIC, Adj. [ ſudorifigue, Fr.] pro- 


voking or cauſing ſweat, | 
__ SUDORVFICS, S. [ Juderifics, Lat.] me- 
dicines that cauſe ſweating. Diapheretics 


SUDS, S. ¶ it has no fingular ; from 
dan, Sax.] water in which ſoap is diffolved. 
To be in the ſuds, is to be involved in ſome 
difficulty. - 2 | 

To SUE, V. A. [ ſuivrœ, Fr.] to profe- 
cute by law; to beg or-entreat with humility 
SU Ex, S. fold Fr.] hard fat, particularly 


that about the kidnies. 


To SU'FFER, V. A. [ ſuffere, Lat. ſorf- 
frire, Fr.] to bear or 8 with & ſenſe of 


pain; to endure without refiſtance or finking 


under; to allow or permit without refuſal or 


_ reſiſtance z to paſs through, or be affected by. 


Neuterly, to undergo pain, puniſhment, in- 
Jury, or inconvenience. 


SU'FFERABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 


8 U F 
SU'FFERING, 8. pain endured. A bi 
To SUFFICE, v. N. | ſufficis, Lat. ] to be 
enough, or equal to the end or 'purpoſe. Ac- 
tively, to afford ſupply enough; to ſatisfy, * 


SUFFI/CIENCY, 8. | ſufficiens, Lat. | the 
ſtate of being equal or adequate to the end 
propoſed ; a qualification ;- ſapply equal to 
want, or competence, - wakes nf args 
SU/FFICIENT, Adj. enough; able; va- 


pable. 7 
SU/FFICIENTLY, Adv. fully ; ſatisfacto- 
rily. 8 i ; 
To SUFFLA'TE, V. A. [ ſuffatum, Lat.] 
to puff or blow up. ; 5 
"© SUFFLA/TION, 8. the act of blowing 
up with wind; ſwelling.  _ & 
To SU'FFOCATE, V. A. [| ſuffvcatus, 
Lat. ſuffequer, Fr.] to choak for want of vent 
or air, | £ 
SUFFOCATION, 8. a ftoppage of the 
breath ; ſmothering ; choaking for want of 


air. | 
SUFFOLK, or SOUTHFOLK, as the 
Saxons wrote it, denoting the ſouthern peo- 
ple, in contradiſtinction from Northfolk, or 
the people in the county N. of it, now called 
Nortolk, is a maritime ſhire, having the 
German ocean on the E. bounded by Cam- 
bridgeſhire on the W. the river Stour on the 
S. which divides it from Eſf-x; and the rivers 
Ouſe the Lefs, and Waveney, on the N. ſe- 
parating it from Norfolk. It is about fixty- 
two miles long, and twenty-cight broad, 
though by others computed much leſs. It 
contains about 30 parks, 22 hundreds, 32 
market - towns, 575 pariſhes; and 206, oO in- 
habitants. It is generally diſtinguiſhed into 
two parts, namely, the franchiſe or liberty of 
St, Edmund, and the Gel able; the former 
containing the W. patt of the county, and 
the latter the eaſtern; each of which furnithes 
a diſtinct grand jury at the aſſizes. The air 
of Suffolk is very cleat and healthy, even near 


| the ſea-coaft, the beach being generally ſandy 


and ſhelly. Its foil is of divers qualities : 
that near the ſhore is ſandy, and full of 
heaths ; yer abounding in rye, and 
hemp, Alſo numerous flocks of ſheep. High 
Suffolk, or the woodlands, which is the in- 
land part of the county, though abound! 
in wood, has a rich deep clay and marl, 
yielding good paſture-grounds, on which feed 
abundance of cattle. That part on the con- 
fines of Eſſet and Cambridge _ alſo afford 
ellent paſfute; and about Bury St. Ed- 
— and fo on to the N. and N. W. it is 
fruitful in corn, except towards Newmarket, 
which is moſtly heath, or a green ſward.-The 
feeding of cattle and ſheep on turnips is faid 
to have been att improvement firſt {et on foot 
in this county. Its principal produce is but- 
ter and cheeſe, the latter of which is fre- 
quently in this county very much the worſe 


endured, or permitted. 

| SU'FFERANCE, S. [ ſoffrence, Fr.] pa- 
tience or moderation ; -permiffion or allow- 
ance without refiſtances + | 2 


for the fake of enriching the former. It 
1 5 3 K ſends 


8 v. 


fends fixteen members to parliament, | iz. , 
ye 


two for the county, and two each for Ipſwich, 
Dunwich, Orford ; Aldhorough, Fee 

and St. tdmundibury, | 

SU'FFRAGAN, 5. | ſaffragont; Fr.] a 

biſhop conſidered as ſubject ta an archbifhop: |. 
,. SU'FF RAGE, S. Fr. . ſuffragium, Lat.] 

a vote, or voice given 10 determine a contro- 


verſy. 

Fo SUFFUMIGATE, v. A. ſuſfunige: 
tum, Lat.] to ſmoke underneath: 44 
_ SUFFUMIGA/TION,'S. a Ad or 
fuming underneath. In Phyſic, the convey- 


- Ing into the body the ſmoke of a decoction of 


roots, herbs, flowers, &c.. for diſeaſes of my 
.bowels, fundament, or womb. 

To SUFFU'SE; V. A. [ ſuffuſui, Lat.] to 

read over with ſome fluid or expanſive body, 

uch as a vapour or tincture. 

SUFFU'SION, S. the act of pouring or 
ſpreading upon ; a ſpreading. of humours in 
the body; a diſeaſe j in the eye called a web, 

SUGAR, S. | fuzogr, Brit. ſaccaron, Arab. 


can Nag, Gr. ſaccharum, Lat.] the native ſalt | 


of the ſugar cane made by exprefſjon and 
evaporation z any thing proverbially ſweet z a 
chemical dry chryſtallization 

To SU/GAR, V. A, to ſweeten wie 

ugar. 

10 SUGGE'ST, V. A. [ 1 Lat. 3 
to hint or infinuate ; to tell privately. C 

SUGGESTION, & Lr. a ſecret hint 
or information. 

112 SU!GGILATE, . WA. F ſuggill 
Lat, J] to beat black and blue. 

SUICIDE, S. 1 ſnicidium, Lat.] the erime 
of deſtroying one's Mis ; one who deſtroys 
himſelf, 


SUIT, 8. [Fr.] r.] a ſet or number of things mer. 


correſponding to each other; cloaths conſiſt- 
ing of coat, waiſtcoat. and breeches ; a regular 
order or ſeries. Out of] ſuits, is, having no cor- 
reſpondence. A retinue, or number of atten- 
dants; from ſuite, Fr. A petition; a court- 
ſhip. In Law, the inſtance of a 'eauſe, or 
the cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. 

To SUIT, V. A. to fit or adapt to ſome- 
thing elſe ; to dreſs or clothe. Neuterly, to 
agree with, uſed with to or <vizh. 

SUPTABLE, we agreeing 3 ; matching; 
conveni 

SU'IT K. or SUITOR, 8. one that 
makes a petition, or courts another. | 

 SU!LCATED, Adj. furrowed, 

SU'/LLEN, Adi. {the etymology uncer- 
108 gloomily angry 3 diſcontented or ſour; 
heavy or dull. 

SU'LLENLY, Adv. diſcontentedly ; ; mo- 
roſely. 

5 SULLENNEss, S. gloomineſs; moroſe- 
neſs; - ſtubbornneſs. 

To SU'LLY, V. A. [ ſouilker, Fr.] to ſol! 


or ſpoil the colour with an thing dirty, 


SULPHUR, $, E 


* 


brimſtone. 


Dat” -. 

SULPHU 'REOUS, vr SU'LPHUR OUS, 
[ ſulpbureus, Lat. 1 commining brim- 
ton | 
*SU'LT AN, 8. lars the Turkiſn em- 
peror. FR 

SULTAN A, or SULTAN RES, 8. the 
queen of an eaſtern emperor. 

.SU'LTANIN; 8. a Turkiſh _ coin 
worth about eight ſhillings Engliſn. 

SuULTRINEss, S. exceflive heat. 5 

-SU'LTRY, Adj. hot and cloſe without 
any current of wind. 

SUM, S. [ ſumma, Lat. ſomme, Fr] the 
whole of; any, ching; a,quamtity of money; 
an abridgment or abſtract of the Whole; the 
amount. or reſult of any reaſoning or calcula- 
tion; the height, _ 

'To SUM, V. A. ſommer, W.. to com- 
pute or collect particulars. into a: total, uſed 
with ap; to comprize or collect in a narrow 
compats.. In F alconry,: to have feathers füll 

rownhn. 
_-SU/MLESS,, Adj. not to be computed. 

, . Adv. briefly ; con- 
tiſei y. | 

SU'MMARY, Adis [ ſonmaire, Fr.] ſhort; 
brief, conciſe, or compendious. 48 

SUMMARY, S. an abridgment which 
contains the ſubſtance of the whole i in a ſmall 
compaſs, 

 SU'MMER, 8. Lare Jar, ſumar, 10. 
mer, Belg. ſormer, eut, and Dan.] the ſea- 
ſon. when the ſun arrives at the extremity of 
the tropic of Cancer, and its heat is moſt pre- 
dominant; one of the four ſeaſons; of the 
year; the printipal beam of a floor; from 
trabs ſummaria, Lat. 

To SUMMER, V. N. to paſs the ſum- 


SU'MMIT, S.f unites Lat.] the top 
or utmoſt height, 

To SUMMON, V. A. [ ſub or * and 
moneo, Lat.] to call, admoniſh, or cite with 
authority to appear. Figuratively, to excite 
or rouſe, uſed with up. | 

SU'MMONER, S. a perſon who. cites or 
calls to appear before a court, or at a particu- 
lar place, 

SU!MMONS, S. a call or 0 from 
authority to appear. | 

SUMMUM BONUM, 8. [Lat.] the 
chiefeſt good; that enjoyment which a per- 
ſon moſt deſires. 

SU'MPTER, S. ſ ſommier, Fr. fomare,Ttal.] 
a, horſe that carries cloaths or ſurniture. ; 

SU'MPTION, S. the act of taking. 
| SU!MPTUARY, Adj. [ ſumptuarius, Lat.] 
relating to expence, eſpecially. that of dreſs. 
Sumptuary latus, are laws made to reſtrain 
exceſs in diet or apparel, ' | 

SUIMPTUOUS, Adj. [ 3 oſus, from 
ſumptus, Lat.] coftly ; z expenſive ; ſplendid. 

SU!MPTUOUSLY, Adv. coſtly ; ſplen- 


. [didly3 magnificently, 
3 


$UMP« 


ſon, Belg. ſonne, Teut.] the luminary in the 


ſendagb, Belg. ſondagh, Dan. ſonendei, or ſin- 
ſabbath, becauſe our bleſſed Saviour aroſe on 


, two, 


that which may be overcome or ſurpaſſed. - 


dantia, Lat.] exceſs; ſuperfluity ; great 
TEN land intendens, Lat.] one who rules, governs, 


thing ſo as to make it more. 


with age; grown out of date. 


Bop. 


SUMPTU'OUSNESS, S. ſplendidneſs; 
coſtlineſs; magnificence. 8 5 
SUN, S. [ ſunne, Goth. ſunna, ſunne, Sax. 


center of our ſyſtem, and the fountain of light 

and heat; any thing eminently glorious and 

ſplendid. Unger the ſun, is, in this world. 
SU'N-BURNT, Adj. tanned by the ſun. 
SUNNCLAD, Part, Adj. bright; ſhining» 
SU'NDAY, S. [ ſunnan dagh, ſontag, Teut. 


nendei, old Fr. ſunnudabr, Run. ] the firſt day 
of the week, dedicated by the heathens to 
the ſun, and by the Chriſtians uſed as their 


that day. 
To SU'NDER, V. A. I ſyndrian, Sax. ] to 
part, ſeparate, or divide. In ſunder, is, in 


2 


SUNDRY, Adj. [ ſunders, Sax.] ſeveral; 
various; more than one. 


SUNG, the preter and pet: ye of Sing. . 
dinary fine. 


SUNK, preter and part. paſt. of Sink. | 


SUNRISE, S. the morning. 285 [] 


. PICs 


SUNSET, S. the evening. 1 
To SUP, V. A. [ ſuper, Norm. Fr. ſuan, 
Sax.] to ſip; to 85 by Sstpfele, 8 
drink by a little at a time. Neuterly, to eat 
the laſt meal in the night; from ſouper, Fr. 
"SUP, S. [| ſepe, Ifl. and Scot.] a ſmall 
draught or mouthful of liquor. e 
 SU'PER, in Compoſition, is derived from 
the Latin, and ſignifies more than another; 
more than enough; and on or flowing over 
„ 5 | 
SU'PERABLE, Adj. | ſuperabilis, Lat.] 


To SUPER A\BOUND, V. A. ¶ ſuperahin- 


dare, Lat.] to be ſuperfluous; to be over| 


much, 


SUPERA'BUNDANCE, S. [ ſuperabun- 


plenty. 5 | „„ 
SUPER A'BUNDANT, Adj. more than 
enough; exceſſive. Wap 
To SUPERA'DD, v. N. [ ſuperadae,; 
Lat.] to add over and above; to join to any 
To SUPERA'NNUATE, V. A. to impair 
or diſqualify by age. EY 
SUPER A'NNUATED, Adj; worn out 


SUPERB, Adj. ¶ ſuperbe, Fr. ſuperbus, 
Lat.] grand; lofty ; proud; magnificent. 

SUPERCAR GO, 8. an officer in a ſhip 
who has the management of its traffic, 

SUPERCILIOUS, Adj. | ſupercilium, 
Lat.] haughty; deſpotic ; overbearing ; con- 
1 8 
_ SUPERE'MINENCE, S. ¶ ſupereminertia, 
Lat.] the quality of exceeding in excellence, 
authority, or prerogative. 


SUP 
To SUPERE'ROGATE, V. N. [ ſuper 
and erogatio, Lat.] to do more than a perſon 
is by duty obliged to. | | 
SUPEREROGA'TION, S. the perform- 
— more than one is obliged to do hy 
os | 
SUPERFET AfTION, S. [| ſuperfetatio, 
Lat. ] a ſecond conception in the womb before 
the firſt is brought forth, as coneys do. 
SU PERFICE, 8. Hate. ficies, Lat.] the 
outſide or ſurface. 2 | 
SUPERFUCIAL, Adj. [ ſuperficiel, Fr.] 
lying on, or not reaching below the ſurface z 
ſhallow, or contrived to cover ſomething elſe 3 
ſmattering, or not-deeply learned, FED 
SUPERFFCIALLY, Adv. lightly ; im- 
perfectly. N MEE | 
SUPERFICIALNESS, S. imperfectneſs; 
ſlightneſs. | 
SUPERFI'CIES, S. [Lat.]-the outſide or 
ſurface. | N | 
SU'PERFINE, Adj. eminently or extraor- 


- SUPERFLU/ITY, 8. [ ſuperfluite, Fr.] 
more thah enough; plenty beyond neceſſity; 
exceſs, at „ 
SU*'PERFLUOUS, Adj. [ ſuperfluus, Lat.] 
oyer much; more than enough; needleſs ; 
unneceſſary, | | 7 
SU*PERFLUOUSLY, Adv. unneceſſarily; 
needleſely; in an extravagant manner, 5 
5 SUPERINDU'CE, V. A. || ſuper and 
induco, Lat.] to bring in as an addition to 
ſomething elſe; to bring in as not originally 
belonging to that on which it is brought. 
To SU'PERINTEND, V. A. to overſee, 
oyerlook, or take care of others that are in- 
ferior. $i es 
SUPERINTE'NDENCE, or SUPERIN- 
TE/NDENCY, S. the act of taking care of 
the intereſts and concerns of others, 
SUPERINTENDENT, S. (F r, of ſuper, 


or manages ; a fort of biſhop or dignified cler- 
gyman among the Lutherans, | 
SUPERIOR, Adj. [ juperieur, Fr. e 
Lat.] higher; above another in excellence, 
dignity, or any other quality. Upper, applied 
to ſituation. Superiars, in Printing, ſmall 
letters or figures placed over a word, to direct, 
by a like letter or figure, to the citations in 
15 margin. | | 
 SUPERIO'RITY, 8. from ſuperiorite, 
Fr.] the quality of being greater or higher 
than another in any reſpect. | 4 
SUPE'RLATIVE,. Adj,  [ ſuperlatif, Fr. 
ſuperlativus, Lat.] implying or expreſſing the 
higheſt degree. In Engliſh Grammar, the 
ſuperlative degree of adjectives that conſiſt of 
many ſyllables is made by prefixing mo/? be- 
fore them; but in thoſe which conſiſt of 
fewer ſyllables, it is formed by changing the 
ending or adding iſ to it, according to the 


 SUPERE'MINENT, Adj, [ ſupereminers, 
Lat.] greatly excelling, We”, 


| Goths, who formed” theirs in ifs or a, ag 
; 3 K 2 batift, 


% 


e 
vai, batifa, Goth, beſt; the Runic is | veyor. of the highways 5 one that has the 


formed in the ſame manner, as, bradifia, care of others under him. 


Run. broad. ft; the Saxon abner I in aft, | 
eft, or uft, as rizhtwiſaſl, rightwijeſt, rigbi- 
27% "A juſteſt ak 3 This method 
of forming the ſuperlative, ſeems copied from 
the Attics, who form theirs in Set, as ux - 
Atg:s, Gr. the beſt. 2 TOO 
2 SUPERLA'TIVELY, Adv. moſt excel- 
lently; oft eminently. . 
SUPERLATTIVENESS, S. che quality of 
being moſt eminent or excellent. 


Y 


SUPERNAL, Adj. [ ſepernus, Lat.] placed | tion, and that in u implies paſſion 3 as ama- 


above ; relating to heavenly things. 


SUPERNATURAL, Adj. [of ſuper, and | 


yaturalis, Lat.] beyond or above the powers 


of nature. 


8'U'P 


To SUPERVIVE, V. N. [ ſuper, and 
vive, Lat. to live longer.. 

SPI E, Adj. ſupinus, Lat.] to lie with 
the face upwards, Figuratively, negligent ; 
3 z inattentive, _ a $4) 
_ SUPINE, S. [ ſutin, Fr, fupinem, Lat.] 2 

art of a 8 of a 4 of the 8 
enſe or effect with the infinitive mood, 
without either number or perſon 1 in Latin 
they end in um and u, that in m ſignifies ac- 


tum, Lat, to love; amatu, Lat, to be loved. 
SUPUNENESS, S. negligence 5 careleſſ- 
neſs ; inattention ; ſloth, 


SUPERNATURALITY, S. the quality | ſupply, or furniſh. 


of being above the courſe of nature. 
SUPERNU*MER AR, Adj. /upernime- 
 wvairt, Fr.] above a ſettled, neceſſary, uſual, 
or a round number. 1 
To SUPERSCRI'BE, V. A. [| fuper, and 
fſeribs, Lat.] to write upon the top or outſide. 
 SUPERSCRI'PTION, 8. [ feper, and 
ſeriptio, Lat.] the act of writing on the top 


SUPER, S. Hupe, Fr.] the laſt meal 
at night. a 4% | 


to trip up the heels; to diſplace or turn out 
by ſtratagem; to overpower, force away, or 


d 80 N 8 
SUPPLE, Adj. {. /quple, Fr.] eaſy to be 
bent; bending without breaking. Vielding, 


or outſide ; any thing written on the top or oppoſed to obſtinate, Flattering or fawning. 


outſide. | 
TO SUPERSEDE, V. A. Id and 
fideo, Lat. ] to make void or ſet 
- Tior force or authority. | 
SUPERSE'DEAS, s. in Law, a writ to 
ſtay the doing of that Which otherwiſe might 
T | 
SUPERSTUTION, S, [Fr. ſuperſtitio, 
Lat.] the obſervance of unneceſſary rites and 
ractices in religion from an jll grounded fear 


by ſupe - 


| To SU'PPLE, V. A. to make pliant, or 


ſoft. Neuterly, to grow ſoft or pliant. 
SU'PPLEMENT, S. Fr. ſupplementur:,, 
Lat. ] an addition made to any thing to ſup» 
ply its defects or omiſſions. 1 
SUPPLE'NESS, S. pliantneſs ; eafily 
yielding ; flattery. „ 
SU PLETORY, Adj. that which ſerves 
to ſupply ſome imperfection or deficiency. 
 SUPPLYANT, Adj. [Fr.] entreating, or 


of offending the Deity ; falſe religion, or re- | requeſting in an humble manner. 


verence of objects that are not fit | 
too great nicety or ſcrupulouſneſs, 


SUPERSTUTIOUS, Adj. I fuperſtiticux, 
Fr. ſuperſtitioſus, Lat.] placing religion in 


things that are indifferent, from an ill ground- 
ed fear of offending the Deity ; ſcrupulous, |, 


: -* 


or exact to a fault. 
SUPERSTYTIOUSLY, Adv. bigotedly; 
ſcrupulouſly. „ By 1 
To SUPERSTRU'CT, V. A. [ ſuperſtruc- 
tut, Lat.] to build upon any thing. 
_ SUPERSTRU'!CTURE, S. that which is 
faiſed or built upon ſumething elſe, 
* SUPERVACA'NEQUS, Adj. ſuperflu- 
dus; unneceſſary,. . 
To SUPERVE'NE, V. A. [| ſupervenis, 
Lat.] to come in as a foreign addition, uſe: 
with to, "Wi . PE 
SUPERVE'NIENT, Adj. added; addi 
ee eee 3 
_ © SUPERVENTION, 6. a ſudden and un- 
expected intefvention.  _ 3 
To SUPERVVSE, V. A. | ſuper, and vi 
us, Lat.] to overlook as an ov ricer. _ 
SUPERVI'SOR, S an vverſecr of the 


or worſhip ; | 


that entreats with great ſubmiſſion. 
To SU'PPLICATE, V. N. { fupplicatus, 
Lat. ] to petition, or entreat in a very humble 
and ſubmiſſive manner, Gt 
SUPPLICA'TION, S. {Fr.] a petition 
delivered in an humble manner ; that part of 


ſomething, _ 5 6 | 
: am, S. one that proyides or ſur- 
ni es, ; ; "x \ 
To SUPPLY, v. A. [ ſuepler, Lat, ſup- 
Plier, Fr.] to fill up any deficience ; to give or 
afford ſomething wanted; to relieve any want; 
to fill any vacancy, or ſerve inſtead of; to give 
% | F 3.7 
SUPPLY, s, . [plural ſupplies] relief of 
want; cure of deficiencies ; aid. To grant 
the ſupplies, is to 2 the neceſſary money 
ar the ſupport of government. In War, fur- 
iiſhing an army with recruits. 3 
To SUPPORT, V. A. | ſupporter, Fr. ſup- 
portare, Ital.] to ſuſtain, bear, or pro 


poor 5 an jeſpector of the cuſtoms ; a ſur- 


UPPORT, 8, the act or power of 


p ; to prevent from fainting. 


To SUPPE'DITATE,' v. A, to find, 


To SUPPLANT, v. A. I ſupplanter, Fr.] 


SU PPLICANT, S. [from applicate] one 


divine worſhip wherein we humbly aſk for 


up j 
*Q, endure any thing painful without 18 


that may be borne. ä 
| SUPPORTER, S. one chat maintains or 


Lat.] not genuine; artfully ſub 


8 "= 
ſuſtaining of k 


ing from falling 3 a prop; 
the neceſlaries o life; maintenance; a ſup- 
Aye 


SUPPO'RTABLE, Adj. that which may 
be endured or ſuffered. 
SUPPO'RT ABLY, Adv. in a manner 


aſſiſts another, In Architecture, a poſt or 
pillar that ſupports part of a building. In 
Heraldry, a beaſt or bird drawn fianding on 


each ſide of the eſcutcheon, and ſeem to ſup- 


port it, 
 SUPPO'SABLE, Adi. capable of being 


laid down without proof, or advanced * way 


of argument. 


SUPPOSAL, S. [from ſuppoſe] an ima- | 


inatiot or polition without proof, 

To SUPPO'SE, V. A, [ ſappeſer, Fr, ſup- 
fone, Lat.] to lay down without proof; to 
advance by way of argument or illuſtration 
without proving; to admit without proof; 
to imagine or believe without examination ; 
to require or imply. as previous to itſelf, 

SUPPOSFTION, 8. [Fr.] an hypothe- 
ſis, poſition, or illuſtration laid down, but 
not proved, _ 

SUPPOSITUT IQUS, Adj. ſuppoſtritine, 

tuted in the 
room of ſomething genuine and authentic, 

_SUPPOSITV FIOUSLY, Adv. counter- 
Fly 3 ; ſpuriouſſy. | 

 SUPPOSFTORY;,. S. a folid medicine 
put up the fundament to a the belly. 

To SUPPRE'SS, V. A. [ ſuppreſſus, Lat.] 
to cruſh, overpower, overwhelm, or reduce 
from a ſtate o activity or commotion to one 
of tranquility z- to conceal or keep in; to 
ſcize on, or hinder the publication of a: book. 

SUPPRE'SSION, S. putting 2 ſtop to; 
concealment ; ; a ſtoppage orig in mak- 
ing water, 

To SU'PPURATE, v. A. [ ſuppurer, 
Fr.] to e, or form pus or matter; 
to digeſt. 

SuͤpßuxArriox, 8. a ripening of an 
impoſthume or Wil- I  FenecatUng, pus or 
matter, 

SUPPURGA'TION, $, the too frequent 


_ uſe of purging medicines. 


SUPPUTA/TION, 8. [ ſupputo, Lat.] a 
reckoning or calculation. 


Ta. SU'PPUTE, v. A. to calculate; to 
reckon, 


SUPRA, in Compoſition, borrowed from | 


the Latin, fignifies above or before. 

 SUPRALA/?SARAN, S. [ ſupra, and 
lapſus, Lat.] one who holds that God paſſed 
his decree of election and reprobation before 
the fall of Adam. 

SU PRE'MACY, 5 Tron ſupreme] the 
Kate * having 7 mot 14 J high- 
80 REME, Adj. 
ot in dignity, 5 or excellence. It 


\ 


| ould be e that ſupreme is applied 
only to intellectual or political dignity, and 


| ſuperior to that of place. 


SUPRE'MELY, Adv. moſt excellently z 
moſt eminently. | 
SUPREMITY, S. { ſupremitas, Lat.] the : 


1 ſtate of man after Snarky 


SUR, in Compoſition, is borrowed from 
the French, and ſignifies upon, ot over and 
above. 

SU RA, S. in Anatomy, the leſſer bone 
of the calf of the leg. | 
SUR AN CE, S. warrant; ſecurity. - 
To SU RRATE, V. N. ¶ folbatir, Fr. ] 
to bruiſe the feet with travelling. To fa- 
| tigue. 

To SURCE'ASE, v. N. [ [ ſer, and 1 
Fr.] to be at an end, or no longer in · being, 
uſe, or in motion. 

SURCHA'RGE,, 8. Cr. too heavy z 
burthen ; charge upon charge. 

To SURCHARGE, V. 2 [ ſurcharger, 
Fr.] to load with more than a perſon or thing 
can bear; to overch 

SU'RCINGLE, 8. | ſor, and cingulum, 
Lat.] a girt with which a burthen is bound _ 
on a horſe; the girdle or band of a cafſock. 

SURCLE, 8. ann Lat.] « ſhoot or 
ſhort twig. 

SURCO/AT, S. a coat to be wane 
— 232 cloaths; a great coat; men. 


5 SURCULATION, 8. the act of pruning 
or lopping trees. 

SURCU'LOUS, Adj, [_ſurculſus, Lat.) 
full of ſhoots or ſpri 

SURD, Adj. Cds Lat.] deaf j void 
of underſtanding. A ſurd root, in Mathe- 
matics, is a ſquare, cubic, or any other 
root, which cannot be perfeftly extracted 
out of a rational number, Surds, in Geo- 
metry, are lines which have not any com- 
mon meaſure with the rational line given. 

SU/RDITY, S. [ ſurdite, Fr. feds Lat.] 
deafneſs ; dulinefs 5 ſtupidity. 

SURE, Adj. | fexre, Fr. "certain, or not 
ſubject either to fail or deceive 
beyond doubt; ſafe from doubt or danger ; 
firm without decay or failure. To b ſure, is 
uſed adverbially for certainly. 

SURELY, Adv. certainly z without 
doubt. N 

SURENESS, 8. certainty 3 without 
doubt; firmneſs ; gore 

SU'RETISHIP, 8. Surey | 
2 or office of one * — — 
other. 

SU RET Y, 8. [ ſurett, Fr.] — 
'reedom from failure, doubt, or miſtake ; 
ſupport ; evidence; confirmation; ſecurity 
againſt loſs or danger; one that gives ſecurity, 
or is bound for another | 

SURFACE, S. far and face, Fr.) the 


N or ſuperficies, 
| To 


sUR 

o SURFEITT, v. A. [from ſur, Fr. and 
Faire, Fr.] to feed with exceſs of meat or 
drink, ſo as to occaſion ſickneſs. Neuterly, 


to be fed to ſickneſs, 5 7. 
SU'RFEIT, S. ſickneſs ariſing from feed- 
Ing or drinking to excels, + bf 


SURGE, S. [from ſurgo, Lat.] a ſwell- 
ing wave; a wave rolling above the general 
ſurface of the water. LES 
To SURGE, V. N. ¶ ſurgo, Lat. ] to ſwell 
or roll in waver.. | ” i. | 
SU'RGEON, S. See Chirargeon, of which 
it is a corruption, a 5 W 
SURGERY, S. [thirurgie, Fr. chirurg ia, 
Lat. I an. art that teaches the cure of diſeaſes. 
by manusl operations; a room ſet apart for, 
keeping the inſtruments of, and performing 
operations by, a ſurgeon, | r 

SU'RLY, Adj. from ſur, Sax. ] ſour, mo- 
Tole, or ſiſently angry. 

SU'RLILY, Adv. moroſely; crabbedly; 
angrily; | E | 
- \SU'RLINESS, S. ſourneſs of diſpoſition ; 
inſolence; moroleneſy, ; 
Fo SURMI'SE, V. A. [| ſurmiſer, Fr.] to 
guſpect, or imagine without certain know- 
ledze, or ſufficient grounds. | 
*  SURMY'SE, S. Fr.] an imperfect no- 
tion, or ſuſpicion not ſupported by Know- 
jedge. ; 1 5 a 
To SU'RMOUNT, v. A. | ſurmonter, 
Fr.] to riſe above; to conquer any enemy or 
difficulty; to ſurpaſs or excced. het | 

SU'RNAME, S. | jurnom, Fr.] the name 

which a perſon takes from his family, = _ 

To SURPA'SS, V. A. [| ſurpaſſer, Fr.] to 
excel; exceed, or go beyond another in ex- 
.cellence. 4 

©  SURPAISSING, Part. excellent in a high 


WF ++ 


degree. n 
SURPLICE, 8. [ ſurpelis, ſurplis, Fr. ſu- 
perpellicium, Lat.] the white garment which 
the clergy wear when they read prayers, or 
adminiſter the ſacrament,  . - | 
SU'RPLUS, or SU'RPLUSAGE, S. | ſur 
and plus, Fr.] what is more or remains after 
uſe and neceflity is ſatisfies. 5 | 
- *SURPRI'SAL, or SURPRISE, S. ¶ ſur- 
priſe, Fr.] the act of taking, or the ſtate of 
being taken unawares; a ſudden confuſion or 
<4 exity; " | CC 
To SURPRTSE, V. A. [ ſurpris, of ſu- 
Prendro, Fr.] to take or fall upon unawares, 
or unexpectedly ; to aſtoniſh by ſomething! 
wonderful; to lead into an error, 
SU'RPRISING, Part. Adj. wonderful; 
ſtrange. 28 | 
To SURRENDER, V. A. '| ſurrendre, 
Fr.] to yield or deliver up to another, or to 
an enemy; to lay down an office. Neuterly, 
to yield or give up one's. ſelf. Rot arg] 
SURRENDER, or SURRE'NDRY, 8. 
_ act of yielding or reſigning to an- 
other. * | 


SUR 
SURRE'PTION, S. the ict of taking 
wa 7 


unawares; a ſurpriſe, - 
SURREPTITIOUS, Adj, [ ſurreptitins, 


{ Lats] done, acquired, or-produced, by ſtealth 


or fraud, | F | 
'SURREPTTITIOUSLY;- Adv. fraudu- 
lently ; falſely, ris ny 
SURREY,''S, one of the counties of 
England. It is contiguous on the W. to 
Berkftiire and Hampſhire 3 on the S. to 
Suſſex; on the E. it jorns Kent; and the 
river Thames paris it from Middleſex on the 
N. It is about thirty-four miles long and 
twenty-one in breadth, containing thirteen 
hundreds, 140 pariſhes, ten of which are in 
Southwark and the parts adjacent ; alſo ele- 
ven market-towns, thirty-five vicarages, 450 


| villages and hamlets, with 171, c inhabi- 


tants, This is a healthy county, having in 


1 it ſeveral royal palaces, with numberleſs ſeats 


of nobility, gentry and merchants, more eſpe- 


| cially in the parts W. of London, and along 


the Thames that way; yet the air, as well as 
the ſoil of the middle and extreme parts, dif. 
fers greatly ; for the climate of the latter is 
mild, being very fruitful in corn and hay, 


| with a fine intermixture of woods, fields, and 


meadows, eſpecialiy on the S. part about 
Holmſdale, and on the N. towards the 
Thames; but the air is bleak in the heart of 
the county, which, a delightful ſpot” here 
and there excepted, is open fandy ground, or 
barren heath: for which reaſon this count 

has not been improperly compared to coarf 

cloth, with à fine liſt or border. In ſome 
places are long ridges of hills or downs; 
with warrens for rabbits, ſhelter for hares, 
and parks for deer, Its principal rivers, be- 
fides the noble Thames on its N. ſkirts, are 


the Mole, the Wey, and the Wandle, which 


abound in fiſh; the laſt of thele excels parti- 
cularly in fine trout. The chief produce of 
this county, beſides corn, are box-wood, 


| walnuts, and fullers-earth; which laſt ar- 


ticle, ſo ſerviceable in the cloathing trade, is 
ſold'at a groat a buſhel from the pits near 


Rygate. It gave formerly title to the earl, 


who in the abſence of king Henry VIII. at 
the ſiege of Tournay, fought the bloody battle 
of Floddenfield jn Northumberland, againſt 


the Scots under James IV. in which that 


king fell, fighting valiantly at the head of 
his nobles, and thereupon his men were rout- 
ed, and at preſent to the duke of Norfolk ; 
and ſends to parliament, befides two knights 
of the ſhire, two members for each of the bb 
roughs of Southwark, 'Blechingly, Ryegate, 
Guildford, Gatton, and Hflemere. 


Lat. ] to put into the place of another; do de- 


pute. = | 
SU'RROGATE, S, a deputy, ne that 
officiates for another. F * et 0! 2 
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To SURROGATE, V. A. [ furrogatus, | 


1 * 
. To SURROUND, V. A. [ ſurraider, Fr.] 


to encloſe or encompaſs on all ſides, 
.» SURFOU'T, S. be. a boy coat worn 
another. 
To SUR VE, v. A. [ ſurveir, old Fr.] 


to overlook or view as from a higher ſe 5 51s 


to overſee; to look into the firength"-of 
buildings; to meaſure land, 


_ . SURVEYING, S. the art of meaſuring | 
the ſuperficial contents of lands, grounds, 
fields, c. by the help of proper inſtruments, | 


SURVE'YOR, S. one who meaſures land, 
buildings, or warls done by a builder, &c. in 


order to aſcertain the value; one that over- 


ſees or ſuperintends any large undertaking 3 ; 
an officer of the exciſe. 


SURVIVANCE, 8. aovttivieg another. 


To SURVIVE, V. N. C ſuperwivo, Lat.] 
to live longer than "another ; ; to outlive. 
SURVIVER, or SURVUVOR,'S.- one 


that out lives, or lives longer than, another. 


SURVI“VORSHIP, S. the ſtate, condi- 
tion, or circumſtances of a ſurvivor, 

SUSCE'PTIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] capable of 
admitting:or receiving any impreſſion, / 

SUSCE/PTIBLENESS, or SUSCEP!/TI- 
BILITY, S. the quality of being capable 
to admit or receive any impreſſion or form, 

- SUSCE'PTION, S. act of taking. 

SUSCVPIENCY, 8. reception; 3 admiſ- 
bon. 

To SUSCITA'TE; V. A. [ ſuſciter, Fr. 
ſuſcitarum, Lat.] to quicken ; to excite ; ; * 
bear up 

SUSCITA'TION, 8. the act of quick- 
ening or exciting. 

To SUSPE'CT, v. Ap [ ſuſpeFum, Lat.] | t 
to imagine ſomething ; unknown with a de- 
gree of fear and jealouſy ; to imagine or 
think guilty-or had. without proof; to hold 
as uncertain, Neuterly, to imagine a perſon 
guilty of ſome crime without proof. 

SUSPE'CTFUL, Adj. ready to miſtruſt ; 
full of jealouſy or ſaſpicioa. 7 

To SUSPEND, V. A. [| ſuſpendo, Lat. 


| ſuſpendre, Fr.] to hang; ; to malce to hang by 


any thing; to make dependent upon; to in- 
terrupt or ſtop; to delay; to debar from the 
execution of an office for a certain time. 

SUSPENDED, Adj. hung by any thing; 
debarred from exerciſing an office, or receiv- 
ing the ſalary for a certain Ry. or during 
pleglure, 

SUSPE'NSE, S. [ fuſpen 5 Fr: J uncer- 
tainty; the act of with- holding the determi- 
nation of the judgment z. deprivation for 'a 
time; a ftop in the midſt of two oppoſites. 
4 SUSPE'NSION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
making to hang or depend on any thing; the 
act of laying; "the act of with-holding the 
determination of the Judgment z ; the ſtate of 
a perſon who is deprived of the exerciſe of an 
office for a time. 

SUSPCLoN, $; [F r. ſuſpicio, _ the 


| SUS 
at df imaginr*g 308 dent proof; lealoufys 
diſtruſt. 

SUSPICIOUS, Adj. C ſuſpiciofur, Lat] 


| inclined to imagine ill without proof, uſed in 


a bad ſenſe. | pets or giving reaſon to 1060 
ine ill. 


SUSPICI'OUSLY, Adv:ditruRtfully 3 Je | 


loully. 
USPIC OUSNESS, 8. Jealouſy ; 2 at 
tr s 
SUSPIRAL, S. { foupirail, F . a con- 
{ veyance of water under ground; z x vent, or 
breathing hole; an air-hole. 
SUSPIRA'TION, S. figh ; act ob fetch- 
ing the breath deep. 


Te SUSPYRE, V. N. | ſuſpire, Lat.] to 


figh, or fete the breath deep. 

SU'SSEX, S. a county of England, dnting 
the he -ptarchy called the country of the South 
Saxons, It is bounded on the W. by Hamp- 
ſhire; on the S. by the Britiſh channel; on 
the N. by Surrey; and on the E. by Kent. 
Its extent long the channel is lixty-five 


miles, and twenty-nine in'breadth, It is di- 
vided into ſix rapes, with a caſtle, river; and 


foreſt to each; and it is further ſubdivided 
into ſixty-five hundreds, in which are reck- 


oned 312 pariſhes, 123 vicarages, one city, 
eighteen market- towns, Too villages, ham- 
lets, and chapelries, with about 129,00 in- 


habitants. Its principal rivers are the Arun, 
the Adur, the Ouſe, and the Rother; but 
none of theſe will admit a veſſel. of 5co tons, 
by reaſon of the ſand and beach tkrown up by 
the ſea into their mouths, Beſides theſe, 


there are likewiſe the Lavant, the Cuckmeer, 


the Aſhburn, and Aften, which have all, as 
well as the former rivers, their ſource and 
exit in this county. The air along the coaſt 
is agueiſh ; but is ſweet and healthy on the 
downs, T he ſoil differs; for the hilly parts 
are leſs fruitful, and the valleys deep and 
dirty, but fertile withob 3 ; eſpecial y the 
Weald, which produces plenty of - oats. and 
hops. The air here, though foggy, and not 


reckoned unwholeſome by the natives, can- 


not, one would think, be ſaid to be proper 
to breathe in. The roads i in this part are the 
worſt in England. On the coaſt are very 
high green hills, called the South” Downs, 
and well known, eſpecially to the dealers in 


wool or ſheep z there being great numbers 
of the latter bred here, whoſe wool, which is 
very fine, has been too often clandeſtinely ex- 


ported to France, &c. and ſmuggling or run- 
ning of brandies, teas, &c. in return, uſed alſs 
to be much carried on in theſe parts; but 


the juſt ſeverity of our laws has quite cruſhed 


that pernicious commerce within theſe/ few 
years, Many parts of the downs, being a fat 


and chalky ſoil, are very fruitful both-in corn 
and graſs. The middle part of the county is 


delight fully intermixed with meadows, paſture 
grounds, groves, and corn fields. The north 
quarter 


of « 
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ſame number of members for each of the fol 


, uſed in waſhing floors. 


| EIS to. waſte-or blaze away. 
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yuarter is covered moſtly with from 
which the royal docks are ſupplied with tim- 
ber, and the iron works with — there be- 
ing plenty of ore on the E. fide towards Kent; 
and the beſt gunpowder in the world is made 
in this county, eſpecially at Battle. Suſſex 
is particularly famous for that delicious bird 
the wheat-ear, which is ſo highly po and 
is fatteſt when the wheat is ri This 
county has given title of earl to ſeveral fami- 
lies; but now to that of Yelverton, Talbot 
Lord Viſcount Longueville having been 10 
created by king George 1. It ſends to 

liament two knights of the ſhire, and the 


lowing boroughs of Horſham, Midhurſt, 
Lewes, Shoreham, Bramber, Steyning, Eaſt 
Grinſted, and Arundel. 


Y 
\ 


' 
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receive without -examination ; to abſorb or 
ſuck up; to devour ; to be loſt i in any thing, 
o engroſs, uſed with ps 
SWA'LLOW, 8. the throat 3 a bird of 
paſſage, well known.  - 
SWAM, preter of Swim. 


| called in America. | 
|.  SWA/MPY, AG. abounding with ſwampe 


or bogs. 

. SWAN, 8. [Sax, ſuan, Dan. ſwaen, Belg.] 
a a large water fowl, with a long neck, and re- 
markably white, 

SWA'NSKIN, S. a kind of ſoft flannel, 
ſo named from imitating the down of ſwans 
both in appearance and in warmth. 


To SUSTALIN, V. A. | ſeutenir, Fr. ſufti | | 5 Adv. {ad ſuipæ, 1. J N at 


nes, Lat.] to bear, prop, or hold up; to N 
pou or keep from finking under evil; 
elp, relieve, or aſſiſt; to maintain or 2 3 


To SWAP, V. A. See Sep. : 
SWARD, 8. [Swed.] the ſkin of bacon, 


to bear without yielding; to ſuffer. { The ſurtace of the ground. 


SUSTE'NANCE, 8. nouriſhment ; food 3 
any thing that ſupports nature, - 

SUSTENT A'TION, S. ſupport from fall- 
ing. Maintenance. 

To SU'SURRATE, v. A. to whiſper or 
ſpeak low. 

SUSURRA'TION, S. che act of vhiſ- 

g or ſpeaking low. 


< not one fete. Hooker. 

SU'TLER, 8. [ ſoeteler, Belg. a. 
Teut. ] a perſon who ſells liquors and provi- 
fions in a 8 

SU TUR E, S. [ ſutura, Lat.] a dende 
manner of ſewing wounds in anatomy; a par- 
ticular articulation of bones, wherein they 
lock into each other, like the teeth of two 
ſaws, as in the head. 

SWAB, S. [ ſtwabb, Swed. ]a kind of mop 


To SWAB, V. A. [_ſevebban, Sax, See 
the noun} to clean floors with a mop. . 

SWA'BBER, S. a perſon who cleans or 
waſhes the deck. of a ſhip. 

To SWA'DDLE, V. 22 [Jwedan, Sax.] 
to ſwathe, or bind in cloaths, generally uſed 
of the dreſs of new born infants, Figura- | 
tively, to beat _ . 3 

To 'SWAG, N. [ fwogan, , 
If.] to fink down by its weight, Fog 

To SWAGE, V. A. {from aſwage] to 
eaſc or leſſen pain. | 

To SWA'GGER, V. N. ſeuadderen, 
Belg. ſroegan, Sax. ] to bluſter, or be noiſily 

and inſolent. 

SWA'GGERER, 8. a bluſterer; 2 noiſy, 
proud, and inſolent perſon. 

SWAIN, S. [| fevrin, Sax. and Run.] a 

man; a country perſon or ſhepherd, 

Te SWALE, or SWEAL, v. A, I fue. 


SWARE, preter of Scu car. 

SWARM, S. [| ſzvearm, Sax. fwerm 
Belg.] a great ne number of bees, or 
other animals. 

To SWARM, v. N . if ſevearman, Sax; 


ſevermen, Belg.] to in a body, and quit 
the hive, applicd to bees. 'To appear in mul- 


. titudes; to be over-crowded, or over-run, 


SUTE, S. | fair, Fr.] fort. © They are] 


SWART, SWARTH, or SWA'RTHY, 
Adj. ſeoarts, Goth. ſwrart, Sax. fwart, 


or tawney ; gloomy or malignant. ; a 

SWA RT INESS, S. blackiſhneſs ; taw- 
nineſs; gloomineſs. 

SWA RTHx, Adj. dark of complexion ; 
black; tawney. 

To 'SWASH, V. N. to make a great 
clatter or noiſe. 
' SWATH, 8. [ ſwade, Belg.] a line of 
graſs cut down by the mower ; a continued 
quantity; a band or fillet ; from ſevedan, 
Sclav, 

To SWATHE, V. A. ſevedan, Sax. ] to 
bind, as a child is, with —— or I 

To SWA, V. A. ¶ ſchweben, Teut.] to 
move in the hand ; to wield or manage by 
the hand with eaſe; to bias or force more to 


Neuterly, to hang heavy ; ; to be drawn by 
weight; to have weight or ones 
SWA, S. the ſwing or ſweep of a wea- 
pon; any thing moving with bulk and pow- 
er 3 power, rulc, ar dominion ; influence, or 
Are SWEAR, V. N. [ rote 
To 8 preter or 
ſwware, part. aff, ſevorn ; ſtoaran, Goth. ] 
to call ſome ſuperior power to witneſt the 
truth of what a p ſays 3 to declare, 
promiſe, or give in evidence on oath x to 


\ i _ Activeh/, 


ö To swALLOwò, V. A. [ ſaoeles Sax, 
favelgen, Belg.] to take down the — to 


SWAMP, S. a bog, or marſhy place, ſo 


Belg. ſuartar, Iſl.] blackiſh ; darkly brown 


one ſide than the other; to govern or rule. 
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Actively, to put to an oath; to declare on 


oath. _ IE 

SWE'ARER, $. one who profanes the 
name of God ; one who wantonly and in 
common diſcourſe makes uſe of oaths. 
_ SWEAT, S. {pronounced fever ; ſcveat, 
Sax. ] a ſenfible moiſture iſſuing out of the 
pores of, animals; labour; evaporation- of 
moiſture. E | 
To SWEAT, V. N. [preter fever, or 
ſrocated, part. e to have the ſkin 
covered with moiſture by heat, labour, or 
Figuratively, to toil or labour 
Actively, to emit 


medicines. 
hard ; to emit moiſture. 
like ſweat. 2 / arte 
SWEA'TY, Adj. liable to ſweat; wet 
with ſweat. "IN Fe: | | 
SWEATINESS, S. the quality ef a- 
bounding with ſ eat. 
SWEDEN, S. in Latin Sracia, one of the 
northern kingdoms of Europe, comprehend- 
ing the greateſt part of Scandinavia. It is 
bounded on the S. by the Baltic ſea, the 
Sound, and the Categate or Skagerack; on 
the W. by the unpaſſable mountains of Nor- 
way; on the hs by Norwegian or Daniſh 
Lapland; and on the E. by Muſcovy. It 
lies between lat. 36 and 69 deg. N. and be- 
tween long. io and 3o deg. E. being upwards 
of $00 miles long from N. to S. and 30 broad 
from, E. to W. including the Bothnic- and 
Finnic gulphs: there are alſo ſeveral large 
lakes in this country, ſome above. eighty 
Engliſh miles in length, and twenty in breadth, 
It abounds. with rocks, mountaigs, foreſts, 
woods, heaths, and marſhes ; ſo that the ha- 
bitable part has a very ſmall proportion, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, to the extent of the 
whole; but the foreſts and woods produce 
pine, fir, beech, birch, alder, juniper-tree, 


and ſome oak. It is in general a wretched 
cold country, with few navigable rivers in it, 


but abundance of cataracts in them. The 


ſoil, in thoſe places which are capable of cul- 
tivation, is tolerably fruitful, though ſeldom 


above half a foot deep, and frequently for that 


reaſon plowed with eaſe by a maid and an ox: 


the beſt parts are the little ſpaces between the 
rocks. In Sweden there is a mine of ſilver, 
and another of copper, beſides innumerable 
mines of iron, and forges, from which, with 
naval ſtores and wooden ware, ariſe the chief 
commodities of the country: in return-for 
Which, they receive from abroad ſalt, wines, 
brandy, claths, ſtuffs, tobacco, ſugar, ſpices, 


| linen, and ſeveral other ſorts of goods, which 


commonly balance their. exports, and ſome- 


s WE 


{months of it ; ſo the ſummer immediately 
ſucceeds it 3 the heat of which is ſo intenſe, 
the, ſun almoſt continually ſhining, that it 
often ſets the woods, it is ſaid, on fire, which 


hardly ſtops till it comes to ſome lake or very 


large plain. In this ſeaſon the ſields are co- 
vered with a variety of flowers, and the Whole 
country overſpread with: ſtraw berries, cur- 
rants, &c. growing on every rock. ' Wall» 
fruits are as ſcarce: as oranges. They have 
cherries of ſeveral ſorts, and ſome tolerably 
good, which cannot be ſaid of their apples, 
pears, or plumbs, neither being common ur 
well taſted. All kinds of roots are in great 


| plenty, and theſe Wee a great ſop- 


port to the poarer inhabitants, The ſun at 
the higheſt is above the horizon of, Stock- 
holm eighteen, hours and a half, and for ſom 
weeks makes continual day: in winter it is 
but five hours and a half; but the -moon, 
whiteneſs of the ſnow, and clearneſs of the 
night, ſo well ſupply the defect, that travel- 
ling by nights is as uſual as by day. They 
have ſtoves within doors, and varm ſuis - 
abraad; the meaner fort uſing ſheep- ſa ins 
and the like; a neglect or failure in which 
occaſions the loſs of noſes; &c. and ſometimes 
of life, unleſs the part affected, or nipped' by 
the froſt, be carefully rubbed with the ſnow 
till the blood returns to it. The reformation 
here, as well as in Denmark and Norway, 
begun ſoon after the neighbouring parts of 
Germany had embraced Luther's teners and 
now Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion, 
and is never diſturbed by non-coaformity, no 
other ſets, not the Romanifts, being tole- 
rated, The church is governed by an arch- 
biſhop, namely, Upſal, with a revenue not 
above 400 l. and by ten biſhops ; undef” the 
latter are ſeven or eight ſuperiatendants. 
Over every ten churches is a provoſt, or rural 
dean. The number of churches in Sweden 
and Finland is ſhort of 2090, ta Khich the 
addition of chaplains and curates will increaſe 
the clergy to about 4000; who are all faid to 
be the {ons of peaſants or meaner burghers, 
their dues ariſing from glebe-lands and one- 
third of the tythes, the other two-thirds being 
annexed to the crown for pious uſes. . The 
clergy, however, have generally wherewithal 
to exerciſe hoſpitality, and are the conſtant 
refuge of poor travellers or ſtrangeis. 'Learn- 
ing can. plead no great antiquity in this coun- 
try, the univerſity of Upſal not having been 
founded quite 400 years; and there ate few 
monuments. extant of an earlier date, except 
funeral inſcriptions cut on rocks and rude 


times exceed them. The management of | tones, but generally without any date; in the 


the trade in Sweden has always been chiefly 
in the hands of firangers, many of the na- 
tives wanting either capacity, induſtry, of ap- 
plication, and all of them ſtock, to carry it 


ancient Gothic language, and Runic chiarac- 
| ters. The moſt curious piece of leatning 
among them is the original tranſlation of the 
Evangeliſts into the Gothie, done above 12 


on. As the winter in Sweden commonly or 13co years ago, by Upſala; a biſhop of rhe 
begins very ſoon, there bring about nine] Goths in Thrace, 3 in Sweden are 


3 tot. ly 


S WI 
totally governed by the will of the parents, 
and founded upon intereſt, In their wedding- 
entertainments they have ever affected pomp 
and ſuperfluity; as alſo in their funeral ſo- 


lemnities. The general divifion of Sweden 
is, 1. into the Gothic kingdom, including 
Faſt Gothland, Weſt Gothland, and South 
Gothland. 2. Sweden Proper. 3. Nordland. 
4. Lapland. And, 5. Finlanc. 

To SWEEP, V. A, [ froapan, Sax. ] to 
clean or drive away with a broom ; to trail 
along the ground; to paſs over with quick - 
neſs; to rub over; to ftrike with a long 
ſtroke. Neuterly, to paſs with violence or 
ſwiftneſs; to paſs with pomp or a flowing 
train; to move with a long ſtroke or reach, 

SWEEP, S. the act of cleaning with a 
broom z the compals of = Og or con- 
tinued motion; violent deſtruction ; the di- 


rection of any motion from one fide to an- 


other, 
SWEET, Adj. | ſwete, Sax. ſoet, Belg.] 
B to any of the ſenſes; of an agreeable 
taſte, as ſugar, &c. Figuratively, charming, 
grateful, or pleafing. Kind or good, applied 
to temper, To be ſavert ufon, to be amorouſly 
Die, SE 
SWEE'TBREAD, S. the pancreas of any 
animal, 5 
To SWEET EN, V. A. to make ſweet, 
mild, kind, leſs painful, more grateful, or 
more delicate, | | | 
SWEE'THEART, S. a ſuitor, or lover. 
. SWEUTMEAT, S. fruit preſerved: in 
ſugar. FR 2 
- SWEET NESS, S. the quality of being 
ſweet in any of its ſenſes, OY 
To SWELL, V. N. [part. paſſ. ſwollen ; 
ſrbellan, Sax. part. ſwalſen, Sax.) to grow 
bigger by extenſion of parts; to tumify; to 
look big; to be elated; to be exaſperated, 
Actively, to cauſe to riſe or occaſion a tu- 
mult; to aggravate, or heighten, | 
SWELL, S. an increaſe of bulk. 
SWE'LLING, S. 2 tumor; any thing 
grown bigger by extenſion. EY 
To SWE*'LTER, V. N. [perhaps cor- 
ruptsd from ſultry] to be pained or made 
uncaſy by heat. Actiyely, to parch or dry 
with heat. | bn | 
_ SWE'ETRY, Adj. ſuffocating with heat. 
SWEPT, participle and preter of Szvzep, 
To SWERVE, V. N. | wer ven, Sax. and 


Belg. ] to wander; to rove ; to depart from 


zeaſon or duty; to ply or bend. 
SWIFT, Adj. [Sax.] moving far in a 
Hort time; quick 4 ready. 

SWIFT, (Dr. JonATHAN) was the fon 
of Mr. Jonathan Swift, and Mrs. Abigail 
Frick, and was born in Dublin, November 
30, 1667. Soon after his birth his nurſe, 

aving oscaſion to come to England, out of a 
nurſe's fondneſs for the child at her breaſt, 


epaveyed. him if den without the, 


SWI 


| knowledge of his mother or other relations, 


[and kept him with her at Whitehaven, in 
Cumberland, for three years. This circum- 
ſtance occaſioned many to ſuppoſe him an 
Engliſhman ; and, from the friendſhip ſhew- 
ed afterwards to his mother and him by Sir 
William Temple, that he was Sir William's 
natural ſon ; but both theſe ſuggeſtions are 
equally deſtitute of truth; for Sir William 
Temple, being employed in a public capacity 


{abroad from the year 1665 to 1670, could 


not poſſibly have any criminal converſe with 
nis mother till ſome years after his birth, At 
fix years of age he was put to Kilkenny 
ſchool by his uncle, Mr. Godwin Swift (who, 
upon his father's death, whoſe chief income 
ceaſed with himſelf, voluntarily became his 
and the other children's guardian) and about 
eight years afterwards was entered a ſtuent 
of Trinity College, Dublin. His principal 
ſtudies here were hiſtory and poetry, in which 


he made great progreſs ; but fo little applica- 


tion did he give to all other branches of 
ſcience, that when he appeared as candidate 
for bachelor of arts, he was at firſt ſet aſide 
on account of inſufficiency ; and even at laſt 
obtained his admiſſion ſpeciali gratis, This 
treatment he reſented ſo much, that he re- 
ſolved to leave Ireland and purſue his ſtudies 
at Oxford; but in order to this, he was 
obliged to produce the teſtimenium of his de- 
gree; and the expreſſion 8 gratia being 
peculiar to Dublin univer 

Oxford concluded it fignified a degree con- 
ferred in reward of extraordinary diligence 
and learning, and therefore he was immedi- 
ately admitted, and entered of Hart-hall, now 
Hartfort College, where he conſtantly reſided 
till he took his degree of maſter of arts in 
1691. Swift's guardian dying in 1688, Sir 
William Temple, whoſe lady was related to 
Swift's mother, generouſly Nrertd him at 
Oxford z and, upon his quitting the univer- 
fity, took him to reſide with him as his do- 
meſtie companion. Here Swift had opportu- 
nities of converfing with king William, who 
frequently viſited Sir William Temple ; and 
that prince offered to make him a captain of 
horſe, which he refpſed, being determined to 
take orders. In purſuance of this reſolution, 


he went to Ireland, and by the recommenda- 


tion of Sir William Temple to lord Capel, 
then lord deputy, he obtained a prebend of 
100 l. a year; but that income being inſuffi- 
'cient, and the diſtance of the metropolis de- 
priving him of that converſation and ſocie 

in which he delighted, he reſigned his preben 

in favour of a friend, and returned to Sheane 
in England to Sir William Temple, with 
whom he lived as a companion and friend till 
Sir William's death; who, beſides a legacy, 


left to him the care of publiſhing his poſthu- 


mous works. Upon the death of Sir William, 
Swift came to London, asd took the earlieſt 
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FE: bpfiortunity of reminding king William, by 


petition, of a promiſe that prince had made 
to Sir William Temple, that Mr. Swift 
ſhould have the firſt vacancy that happened 
among the predends of Weſtminſter of Can- 
terbury; but that petition had no effect; 
and, after a long and fruitleſs attendance at 
Whitehall, Swift's honour, or rather pride, 
not brooking ſo long a ſtate of ſervility and 


_ contempt, he embraced an offer made him 


dy the earl of Betkley, then appointed ofie 
of the lords juſtices, to attend him as his 
chaplain and private fecretary to Ireland. But 
one Buſh, another of lord Berkley's attend- 


ants, ſoon after their arrival in Dublin, by]. + 
quickneſs ; diſpatch. 


hie inſinuations, ſupplanted him in the office 
of ſecretary, Of this injurious treatment 
Swift expreſſed his ſenſibility in a ſhort but 
fatirical copy of verſes, intitled, The 2 
However, during the government of the earls 
of Berkley and Galway, who were jointly 
Lords juſtices of Ireland, the livings of Lara- 


cor and Rathbeggan, worth together about in 


260 1. a year, were beſtowed upon Mr, Swift, 
the only church preferments he enjoyed till 
he was appointed dean of St, Patrick's in 
1713. In 1710, Swift took his doctor's de- 
gree, and king William dying towards the 
latter end of that year, on the acceſſion of 
queen Anne, the doctor oame into England; 
and as the miniſters of that reign were great 


patrons of leataing and leafned men, the 


doctor was ſooh admitted into their friend- 


ſhip, particularly the earl of Oxford, in the | 


defence of whoſe adminiftration he wrote 
many pamphlets, poems, and weekly papers, 
fraught with wit and the keeneſt ſatire, In 
return for theſe ſervices, the Dr. flattered 
himſelf the place of hiſtoriographer was re. 
ſerved for him ; but he remained without 


preferment till he was made dean of St, Pa- | 
trick's; and at firſt he had little reaſon to be 


pleaſed with his promotion; for on his ar- 
rival in Ireland to take poſſeſſion of his 
deanry, he found the violence of party raging 
to a high degree in that kingdom ; the com- 


mon people had been taught to look upon 


him as a jacobite ; and ſuch was their deteſta- 
tion of him as to throw ſtories at him as he 
pore the ſtreets; the chapter of St. Pa- 

ick's, like the reſt of the kingdom, received 


him with reluctanee, and thwarted him in 


every thing he propoſed; te was dvoided as a 
peſtilence, oppoſed as in invader, land pointed | 


out as an enemy to his country, A man of 


tewer abilities and leſs firmneſs, would have 
funk under ſuch violent outrages and oppo- 


fition ; but he had addreſs and reſolution to 
furmoant them; to reduce his brethren the 
clergy to reaſdn and, obedience, and, by a 
zealous attachment to the interefts of his 


country, to become the darling of his people; | \ 
\ (witch f to jerk. 


and in this happy ſituation he lived many 
years, being conſulted in al points relating 


. 


$W 1 


to domeſtic policy in general, and to the trads 


of Ireland in particular, till the year 1736, 
when he was ſeized with a violent giddineſs, 
which in a few years gradually deprived hint 
of his reaſon, at laſt ſunk him into a ſpeech- 
leſs ideot, and about the latter end of Octo- 
ber, 1745, put a period to his life, Few 
men have Had a greater ſhare of humour than 


the doctor, which he could not feſtrain even 


upon the moſt trivial oceaſions; but from his 
works, which are univerſally read, the reader 
will better judge of him than from any thing 
we can ſay here | EEE 
SWVFTLY, Adv. quickly; nimbly. 
SWI'FTNESS, 9. velocity; nimbleneſs 3 


To SWIG, V. N. [ feige, If.] to drink 


by large draughts. 


To SWILL, V. A. [ ſwilgan, Sax. ] to 
drink in a luxurious and groſs manner; to 


| waſh or drench. 


SWILL, S. drink, of immoderate drin- 
ing. | 
To SWIM, V. N. ſpreter ſwam, ſwom, or 


ſfroum ; ſeoumman, Goth, ſwymman, Sax. ] to 


float or move on the top of the water with4 
out ſinking; to be conveyed by the ſtream; 
to move o or in the water by the action of 
the limbs; to be floated; to flow in anx 
thing; to be dizzy, or have a ſenfation o 
ſwimming in the head; to glide or flow with 


an eaſy or ſmooth motion. Actively, to paſs 


by ſwimming, 
SWIM, S. the bladder of fiſhes, by which 
they are ſupported in the water. - ; 
SWIMMUNGLY, Adv, ſmoothly ; proſ- 


perouſly. 


SWINE, S. | ſeine, Goth. ſreyn, ſwwin, 
Sax. | a hog or pig; a number of hogs, either 


ſows or boars. 


; SWINE-HERD, 9, a keeper or feeder of 
wine, ; ; 
To SWING, V. N. [preter 


 ſewang, feounsz 


eb ingan, Sax. ] to make a thing that is ſuſ- 


pended move backwards and forwards; to 


whirl round in the air, 


SWING, 8. the motion of any thing 
hanging looſe ; a line on which any thing 
hangs looſe ; the influence or force of a body 


put into motion; courſe, or unreſtrained li- 
yr” or tendency, 


* 


o SWINGE, V. A. [ ſelinger, Sar. ] to 


hip, or puniſh with a laſh, 


SWI/NGING, Adj. great or huge; 

To SWYNGLE, V. N. to dangle; to 
ſwing in pleaſure. | 

SWUNISH, Adj. filthy; naſty; like a 
ſwine. | 


SWINK, S. [ ſwine, Sax.] labour ; 


.drudgery ; toll. 


SWITCH, S. a flexible twig. 
Ty SWITCH, V. A. to laſh with a 


” 


SWUTSERLAND, S. the conniny of the 
l TSHR 2L2 | thirteen 
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J 
chlrtern Swiſs Cantons, wiz- Zurich, Berne, 
Lucerne, Ury, Switz, Underwald, Zug, 
Glaris, Baſil, Friburg, Solothurn, Schaft- 
hauſen, and Appenzel, and of their allies and 
ſubjects, namely, the Griſons, Valeſians, 
the republic of Geneva, the biſhopric of Baſil, 
Molhauſen, the ſovereignties of Neufchatel 
and Valengin, the republic of St. Gaul, and 
the towns of Biena and Rotweil, was that 
of the ancient Helvetii. It is hounded by the 
Suntgow, the Hircynian foreſt, and other 
parts of Swabia, on the N. by the lake of 
Conſtance, alſo Tyrol and Trent, on the E. 
by Savoy, Milan, and other provinces of Italy, 
on the S. and by Burgundy and the Franche- 
Comte on the W. It is about 260 miles 
long, and upwards of 100 broad; ſome parts 
of Iraly and France being now included in it, 
which did not belong to the antient Helverii. 
Though Switzerland is ſitua ed between lat, 
45 and 48 deg. N. yet lying among the Alps, 
the higheſt mountains of Europe, whoſe tops 
are moſt. part of the year covered with ſnow, 
the air is much ſharper than in more norther- 
Iv latitudes, As the whole country is thus 
ſequeſtered by high mountains from the 
neighbouring parts, hardly any one canton, 
but is divided from the reſt by a ridge of hills, 
which yield good pa" ure ; and on ſome are 
corn fields, particularly Berne, two thirds of 
which is a level country, abound grain: 
but the ſoil in general does not pgMice it in 
any great quantity, ſtorms or cold rains fre- 
quently deftroying the fruits of the earth; for 
which reaſon, in plentiful ſeaſons, they lay 
up corn in granaries; and to retrench all ſu- 
perfluity, they prohibit the wearing of gold, 
flver, filk, thread-lace, or jewels, with pub- 
lic ſhews In the general diet, the Helvetic 
body is repreſented. by deputies from all the 
cantons, who meet at Baden on Midſummer- 
day, and fit for about a month, Here they 
principally concert meaſures for the good of 
the whole, ; but all other matters are treated 
of at the particular diets of the reſpective re- 
Fziors ; as that of the Proteſtants is holden 
at Autres, and that of the Roman Catholics 
at Lucerne; ſo that in fact the thirteen can- 
tons, though generally reputed one common- 
wealth, are ſo many independent republics. 
The conſtitution of government in the ſeven 
cantons of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Baß, 
Friburg, Solothurn, and Schaff hauſen, is 
ariſtocraticol, or in the gentry; and that of 
the other ſix democratical, or in the body of 
the people. The proteſtant or calviniſtical 
cantons are Zurich, Berne, Baſil, and Schaſt- 


hauſen, two-thirds of Glaris, and more than 


half Appenzell; all the reſt are Roman Ca- 


tholics; but the Proteſtants are much the 


largeſt, and their territories more fruitfu] 
than thoſe of the other. The cantons never 
have any troops in pay, but in time of war. 


All che inhabitants of Switzerland are regu- 


. 
larly enrolled in a boly of milit'a, from fir. 
teen to ſixty years of age, one-third of which 
is regimented for foreign ſervices, under the 
ſtile of fuzileers ; and the other two-thirds, 


and they have had $0,000 men in. arms, 
though only the regimented or inrolled troops 
were raiſed, In the mountains of Switzer- 
land many large rivers have their ſource, par- 
[ticularly the Adda, Ticino, Lintz, Aar, Ruſs, 
Inn, Ill, Rhone, and Rhine; alſo the Danube 
riſes but a few leagues off Schaff hauſen. In 
this country there are near thirty lakes, ſome 
of which, particularly thoſe of Conſtance and 
Geneva, are upwards of ſixty miles long: be- 
ſides, there is hardly a mountain but has a 
lake on its top well ſtored with fiſh. In al- 


mountains and in the plains, are foreſts of 

firs and pines, with ſome of oak and elm. . 
SWYIVEL, S. ſomething fixed in another 

body ſo as to turn round, 
SWO'BBER, S. [See S*vabber] four cards 

at whiſt, which are entitled to ſtakes, 
SWO'LLEN, or SWOLN, part, paſſive 

of Swell, | 
SWOM, preter of Sqwim. 


to faint, or fall into a fit. 5 

SWOON, S. [ ſwong, Sax. fone, Ruſſ. 
Jan, Sclav. and Dalm. ſen, Boh. Pol. and 
Carinth.] a fainting fit. | 

To SWOOP, V. A. [perhaps formed 
from the ſound] to fall or dart at once on its 
prey; to prey upon. | 
- SWOOP, S. fall of a bird of prey upon 
his quarry. 3 

To SWOP, V. A, [its derivation uncer- 
ala] to give one thing in exchange for an- 
other. | 

SWORD, S. [ fwerrd, Sax. ſuerd, 10. 
ſcveerd, Belg.] a weapon with a ſharp point, 
worn by the fide, and uſed in combats hand to 


hand; deſtruction by war; ance; an 


emblem of juſtice. | 
SWO'RD-BEARER, S. an officer who 
| carries a ſword of ſtate before a prince or ma- 
giſtrate. . 8 | . 
SWO'RDFISH, S. a ſea- fiſh, having a 
bone 5 foot long iſſuing from his head, with 
teeth on both fides at the end of the upper 
Jaw. | 7 
SY'COPHANT, S. [ ovzogailas, Gr. ] a 
flatterer ; a tale-bearer, 1 
SYCOPHANTICK, Adj. paraſitical; 
flattering. | 5 : 
To SY'COPHANTISE, V. N. to play 
the flatterer, 5 
SYDERA'TION, S. a blaſting with ex- 
ceſſive heat, or drought; a corruption of the 
ſolid parts or bones of an animal. | 
SY'/DEROSE, Adj. [ ſpderoſus, Lat.] pla- 


| net-ſtruck, AA 
SYLLA- 


who ſtay at home, ſerve as recruits for them; 


moſt every part of this country, both on the 


To SWOON, V. N. [ afwunan, Sax. ] to 
ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſation; g 


cu,, Or.] ſomething 


Wn © 
SYLLA'BIC, or SYLLA'BICAL, Adj. 
from Syllable] relating to, or conſiſting of, 
yllables, | 


SY'LLABLE, S. [ownnaly, Gr.] a part 


of a word, conſiſting of one or more letters 
ronounced together; - | 
SY!/LLABUS, S. [ “eg, Gr. ] an ab- 
ſtract; a compendium, containing the heads 
of a diſcourſe, or courſe of lectures. 
SYLLE'PSIS, S. [Gr.] a figure in gram- 
mar, where two nominative caſes ſingular 
of different perſons are joined to a verb 


- plural. 


? SY'LLOCISM, S. Ne an argument 
conſiſting of three propoſitions, the concluſion 
of which neceſſarily follows from the two 
remiſes. 5 
SYLLO'GISTICAL, Adj. belonging to 
fyllogiſms ; after the manner of a ſyllogiſm. 
SYLPHS, S. a ſort ef fairy nymphs, 
SY'LVAN, Adj. woody ; belonging to 
woods, or foreſts. _ 
SYMBOL, $. [| ſymbole, Fr. ſymbolum, 


Lat. ov , Gr.] an abſtract or com- 
pendious form; q type, or that which com- 


prehends in its figure a repreſentation of 
fomething elſe, 
SYMBO'LICAL, Adj. belonging to, or 
of the nature of a ſymbol ; myſtical. 
SYMBOLIZ.A'TION, S. repreſextation, 
reſemblance. . 
To SY'MBOLIZE, V. A. to make re- 
preſentative of ſome thing. Neuterly, to 


have ſomething in common with another by | 


repreſentative qualities. 
SYMMETRY, S. [ ſymmetrie, Fr.] pro- 
portion; harmony of parts. 


SYMPATHE'TIC, or SYMPATHE*- 
_ TICAL, Adj, [See Sympathy] affected with 


what happers to another. 


To SYMPATHYUZE, v. A. [ ſympatiſer, 


Fr.] to feel with another, followed by with. 
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8 
tlon of a ſyllable in a Latin verſe, by joining 
together two vowels in the ſcanning, or cut. 
ting off the ending vowel. ett 
SY'NAXIS, S. cue, Or.] a congre- 
gation ; the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 
_ SYNCHRO'NICAL, Adj. (e 
Gr.] happening at the ſame time; cotem- 
potary. | 

SVNCHRONISM, S. [auryprio ws,Cr.þ 
| ſeveral remarkable tranſactions happening at 

the ſame time. 

To SYNCO'PATE, V. A. | ſyncopatum, 
Lat. ] to cut or take away; to ſhorten. Neu- 
'terly, to ſwoon. p 

SY'NCOPE, S. [gvyx:o2n, Gr.] a figure 
in grammar, whereby one or more letters are 
taken out of a word. In Phyſic, a ſudden 
fainting or fwooning. 

To SYNDICATE, V. N. to paſs judg- 
ment on; to cenſure. 

SYNNDROME, S. [Or.] concurrence. 

SYNE'CDOCHE, S. [Gr.] a figure in 
rhetoric, whereby the whole is taken for a 
part, or a part for the whole. 

SYNNEUROFSIS, S. the connexion made 
by a ligament. | | 
SY NOD, S. {| fprode, Fr. curdze, Or.] 
an aſſembly of clergymen; the conjunction 
of the heavenly bodies. | | x 

SYNO'NIMA, S. [Lar.] names or words 
which ſignify the ſame thing. ; 

SYNQ/NIMOUS, A j. L fwnaime, Fr.] 
expreſſing the ſame thing or idea. 
| SYNO'PSIS, S. [Gr.] a general view; 
fall the parts brought under one view. S 
| SYNTACTICAL; Adj. conjoined, re- 
lating ro the conſtruction ot ſpeech. - 
SYNTAX, S. [ ſyntaxis, Gr. ] a ſyſtem; 
a number of things joined together; thaz 
part of grammar which teaches the confiruc- 
tion of words. 


SY'NTHESIS, S. [Fr.] che act of join- 


4 


; 


SY!MPATHY, S. [ /ymparhie, Fr. rvur- ing, oppoſed to Analyſis. 


betz, Gr.] the quality of being affected with 
the calamities. nains, or Joys of another. 
SY MPHO'NIOUS, Adj. agreeing in ſound. 
SYMPHONY, S. { {ymphorie, Fr.] a 


conſonance or concert of ſeveral ſounds toge- 


ther on the ear, 

SY'MPTOM, S. [ 2 Fr. ovymT- 

appening together 

with ſomething elſe; a ſign, token, or an 
aſſemblage of appearances in a diſeaſe, which 
ſhews its quality or nature. | JP 

SYMPTOMA'TICAL, Adj. tending to 
diſcover, or belonging to ſymptoms. _ 

SYNZE'RESIS, S. [Or.] a figure in 
grammar, which puts two iyllables or vowels 
onto oe”. oo | 


SYNAGOGUE, S. Fr. cure gene, Gr.] 


an aſſembly of Jews; the place wnere the 


Jews uſed to aCemble to read, and to hear 
the holy books read. © 
SYNALOE”PHA, S. [Or.] a contrac- 


—— 


+ SYNTHE'TIC, Adj. [#ur$:rmes, Or. 
joining together. The ſyntbetic method is that 
which begins with the parts and leads to the 
knowledge of the whole, which it does by 
beginning with the moſt ſimple principles, 
4 and procceding to that which is drawn from 
or compounded of them. 
| SY/PHON, S. See Siphon. | 
 SY/RINGE, 8. | cvars, Gr.] a pipe, or 
inſtrument through which any Laing is 
{ lquirted. 
To SY'RINGE, V. A. to ſpout or wats 
by a ſyringe. = 
1 SY'RTIS, S. [Lat.] a quickſand ; a bog. 
SY/RUP, S. [He, Fr. ſyrupus, Lat.] a 
compoſition made ot the juice of herbs, flow- 
| ers, or truits, boiled with ſugar to a thick 
 confiftence, _ ERS 
SY'STEM, S. [ [;feme, Fr. reg, Or.] 


a combination of many things operating toge- 


4 


cher; a ſcheme which reduces many things 


to 


80.2 regular dependence or co-operation ; the 
whole of any dectrine, whoſe ſeveral parts are 
_ together, follow, or depend on cach 
er. | 
SYSTEMA'TIC, or SYSTEMA/TICAL, 
Adj. regular; according to ſome ſyſtem. 


SVS TOLE, S. [Gr.] the contraction of | 


the heart. lu Grammar, the ſhortening of 
. a long ſyllable, Do ion EI 


TAB 


A conſonant, and the nineteenth 
letter of the alphabet; before all 
vowels, excepting the I, it is 
ſounded ſomething like D, but before the I, 
when followed by another vowel, has the 
ſound of 8, as notion; yet when S precedes 
it, it retains its original hard ſound, as in 
Gueſtion, OY 
'TA*'BBY, S. tabi, tabino, Ital, rabis, Fr.] 
a kind of waved filk, | . ; 
T A'BBY, Adj. brinded, brindled, or va- 
ned with another colour. 8 
To TA'BBY, V. A. to paſs filk, &c. 
under the calendar, to giye it a repreſentation 
of waves, like that of tabby. Ie 


TA'BEARD, or TABE'RD, S. [rabard, | 


Fr.] a ſhort gown reaching no farther than 
the middle of the leg; a kind of jacket, or 
 Nleeveleſs coat; a herald's coat. | 
TABEFA'CTION, S. a conſuming, or 
waſting away. 
To TA'BEFY, V. A. ſ[tabere, Lat.] to 
"waſte away; to pine, or conſume. 
TABELLA'RIOUS, Adj. belonging to 
letters, or a letter- carrier. ; 
TA'BELLION, S. [Fr,] a notary public. 
TA'RERDER, S. one who wears a thort 
gown : applied at Oxford to a ſervitor of 
veen's College. | 
 TA'BERNACLE, S. [Fr. tabernaculum, 
Lat.] a temporary habitation or dwelling ; a 
facred place, or place of worſhip. In the Ro- 
miſh church, a little veſſel in which the ſa- 
crament is put on the altar. 
To TA'BERNACLE, V. N. to enſhrine, 
or houſe. 3 | 
TA'BES Doxs ATL Is, S. [Lat.] a con- 
ſumption in the marrow of the back bone. 
_ TA'BID, Adj. [radbidus, Lat.] waſted by 
diſeaſe ; conſumptive. . 
TA*BLATURE, S. painting on walls or 
cielings. In Anatomy, a diviſion or parting 
of the ſcull bones. f 
TABLE, S. [Fr. tabula, Lat.] any flat or 
level ſurface; a board ſupported by teet and 
uſed for meals; perſons ſitting and partaleing 
of an entertainment; fare or entertainment; 
a ſurface on which any thing is written or 
engraved ; a picture, from tableau, Fr. The 
palm of the hand; draughts. 


TAL 


,anothet's, table. Actively, to make a cata- 
logue, or ſet down, Is 
T A'BLE-BEER, S. beer uſed at meals; 
ſmall beer. 5 1 
TABLE-BOOK, S. a book on which 
any thing is wrote without ink. 


T A'BLER, S. a boarder. 

TA'BLET, S. a ſmall level ſurface; a 
medicine of a ſquare form ; a ſurface written 
or painted on, | 

TA'BOR, S. [tabourin, Fr. ] a ſmall drum 
beaten with a ſtick, and accompanied with a 

ee. | ( 
b o TA'BOR, V. N. [tabourer, old Fr.] 
to ſtrike lightly and frequently. | 

N draba, or TA'BRET, S. [Fr.] a 
tabor, | 
To. TA'BULATE, V. A. to reduce to a 
table or ſynopſis. | 

TACHE, S. [from rack] any thing taken 
hold of; a catch or loop. 

TACHYGRA'PHY, S. [| Tayvypagin, 
Gr.] the art of ſwift writing. 

TA'CIT, Adj. [tacire, Fr. tacitus, Lat. ] ſi 
lent; implied, though not expreſſed. 

TA'CITLY, Adv, ſilemmly. | 

TACITU/RNITY, S. [raciturnite, Fr. ta 
citurnitas, Lat.] habitual flence. . 

To TACK, V. A. [racher, Fr. ] to faſten 
to any thing; to ſew lightly ; to join or 
ſtick together ; to turn a ſhip, „ 

TACK, S. a ſmall nail; the act of turn- 
ing ſhips at ſea. To bold tac, i. e. to laſt or 
hold out. 


weapons, or inſtruments of action; the ropes 
of a ſhip; ſrom zacke/, Belg. a rope. 

TACKLING, S. ropes or furniture of a 
maſt ; furniture for ſport or action. 


inet, Gr.) relating to the art of war, or 
marſhailing an army. 

TACTICS, S. [Lraslun, Gr.] the art of 
ranging men in the field of battle. 

TACTILE, Adj. [ta#ilis, Lat.] capable 
of being touched or felt, 2 

TA CTION, S. the act of touching or 
feeling : ſeldom uſed but by philoſophical 
writers, > PE 

TADPOLE, S. row tad, Sax. and pola, 
Sax.] a young ſhapeleſs frog or toad. 

TA'EN, a contraction of Taten. 

TA'FFYTE, 8. [ raffetar Fr, tafſetar, 
Span ] a kind of ſmooth, ſilken manufacture, 
having a remarkable glofly ſurface, and ſup- 

ſed to be invented at Lyons in France. 

TAG, S. [Ifl.] the point of a lance; a 
point of metal faſtened to the end of a ftring 
or lace ; any thing paltry and mean. 

To TAG, V, A. to fit metal to the end of 
a Jace 3 to hang one thing to another, To 
join, followed by together, 

TAIL, S. [taga, Goth, tegl, Sax. tagl, 


. To TABLE, V. N, to board, or live at 


IN.] the long ſubſtance which hangs down 
from 


TACKLE, S. Lracel, Brit.] an arrow; 


TA'CTIC, or TAC TIC Al., Adj. [Tax- 
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fered; to ſeize what is not given; to capti- 


72 take heed, to be cautious. Uſed with heed 


_ arreſt; to admit, 'Ufed with upon, to appro- 


incloſe, leflen, contract, cheat. Followed by 


or have recourſe to. Uſed with wp, to ſtop. 
Uſed with up with, to be contented or ſatis- 
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part; any thing hanging down; the hinder 
part, In Aftronomy, the deſcending node of 
a planet ; thoſe rays which dart from a 
comet oppoſite to the direction in which it 
moves. In Law, a limited fee, oppoſed to 
a fee fimple. 
- TAIVLLAGE, S. [tailler, Fr.] a piece 
eut out of the whole: a ſhare of a man's 
ſubſtance paid by way of tribute, OT 

TAVLOR, S. [ tailleur, Fr. from tailler, 
Fr.] one who makes cloaths. | 

To'TAINT, V. N. [taindre, Fr.] to im- 
bue or impregnate with any thing; to ſtain; 
to inſect or corrupt. Neuterly, to be infected 
or touched. | 

TAINT, S. [reinte, Fr.] a tincture, ſtain, 
or corruption. In Natural Hiſtory, a ſpider 
of a red colour, and ſo ſmall that ten of the 
largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain. 


To TAKE, V. A. I preter tet, part. paf | 


talen, ſametimes took] to receive what is of- 


vate, delight, or engage with pleaſure; to 
receive with good or ill will; to underſtand in 
any particular ſenſe. To ſuppoſe or imagine, 
followed by it. To hire, followed by houſe. 


Uſed with away, to deprive of; to ſet afide | 


or remove. - To take care, to be careful, cau- 
tious, folicitous for, or ſuperintend. Followed 
by from, to derogate or detract; to deprive of, 


to, to attend. To take in, to compriſe, com- 
prehead, admit, win, receive, or impoſe 


” 


upon, Followed by carb, to ſwear. Ufed 


with of, to invalidate, deftroy, with-holq, 
withdraw, ſwallow, purchaſe, copy, find 
place for, or kill. To tate part, to ſhare or 
participate, Uſed with place, to prevail or 
have effect. Uſed with p, to borrow upon 
credit or intereſt, applied to money ; to en- 
gage with; to aſfume; to begin; to en- 
groſs ; to have final recourfe to; to ſeize or 


priate 3 to admit; to be jmputed to; to 
claim authority, Neuterly, to pleafe or be 
approved of; to have its intended or natural 
effects; to catch. Uſed with after, to learn 
of, reſemble, or imitate, Uſed with in, to 


in band, to undertake. To take notice, to ob- 
ſerve; to ſhew by any a@ that a thing or 
perſon is obſerved, Uſed with en, to be vio- 
lently affected with ſorrow or ſickneſs, Uſed 
with to, to apply to, or be fond of; to betake 


fied with; to lodge or dwell, 


\ TA/KEN, participle paſſi ve of Take, | 


TA'KING, S. ſeizure or diftreſs. 

TALE, S. [Sax. from tellan, Sax. tala, 
I..] a ſtory, generally applied to a ſhort nar- 
rative of ſome trifling and fabulous circum- 


TAM | 
number reckoned ; from talan, Sax. to count. 
A reckoning ; an information or diſcloſure 
of any thing A 3 wg 

TA'LE-BEARER. S. one who gives in- 
2 through officivuſneſs or maliciouſ- 
neſs.. 

TALENT, S. [talentum, Lat.] a weight 
or ſum of money differing in different nations 
and ages; a faculty, power, or gift of nature; 
quality or nature, . 

TALISMAN, S. a magical character. 

To TALK, V. N. ¶taclen, Belg.] to con- 
verſe; to ſpeak impertinently; to give ac- 
count z to reaſon or confer with another. 

TALK, S. tall nan, Ruſſ.] familiar 
ſpeech; rumour; the ſubject of converſation. 
Among the writers of Indian tranſactions, it 
is uſed for a conference. Stones compoled of 
pes, generally parallel, flexible and e- 

bes: © 
TA'LKATIVE, Adj. full of prate; much 
given to talking. 

TALK A*'IIVENESS, S. the quality of 
being forward to ſpeak, or much given to 
talking, J ; 

TALL, Adj. [ta!, Brit.] long, or high 
in ſtature; lofty. | | 

3 S. [taillage, Fr.] impoſt; 
exciſe. : . 
LO S. height of ſtature ; lofti- 
neſs. — 
 TA'LLOW, S. [alge, Dan.] the greaſe 
or fat of animals, which is uſed in making 
candles. . | 
TA'LLY, S. from tailler,, Fr.] a ftick . 
notched or cut along with another, and uſed 
to keep accounts by ; any thing made to ſuit 
another. 'S 
To TA'LLY, V. N. to fit, ſyit, or cut 
out to reſemble any thing; to mark upon a 
tally, Neuterly, to de fitted; to conform. 

TA'/LLY-MAN, S. one wha ſells cloaths - 
to be paid by the weele or month. | 

TA LMUD, or THA'LMUD, S. the 
book containing the Jewiſh traditions, and 
rabbinical explapations of the law. 

TA'LON, S. [Fr.] the claw of a bird of 

rey. - 

. TAMA RIN D, S. [tamorin, Fr. tamarin- 
da, Lat.] a kind of Indian fruit, of an agree- 
able acid taſte, and eſteemed good to quench 
thirſt, 

TAMA'RISK, S. [tamariſc, Fr.] a ſhrub, 
with a red bark and leaves, like heath. 

TAME, Adi. [Sax. :aem, Belg. ram, Dan. 
gentle of diſpoſition, oppoled to wild ; cruſh- 
4”; ſubdued ; dejeted ; ſpiritlels or heart- 
leſs, | : 9 

To TAME, V. N. {[remear, Sax. taeren, 
Belg.] to reduce from wildneſs to a gentle 
and mild diſpoſition; to ſubdue or conquer. 

TA MELV, Adv. gently; meanly; de- 
jectedly. ; 


ſtances; a narrative delivered by words; a | 


TA'MENESS, S, the oppoſite of =o 
6 : p 83 
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want of ſpirit or courage. 

TA'MKIN, or TA'MPION, 8. the ſtop- 
ple of a great gun. 
TA'MMY, S. a kind of tranſparent ſtuff, 
uſed to trace the N of drawings or 
paintings. 
J To'T A'MPER, v. A. [derived by Skin- 
ner from tenpero, Lat.] to be officious in the 
uſe of medieines; to meddle, or have to do 
with without knowledge or neceflity ; z to prac- | 
tile with, or endeavour io ſeduce, 

Jo FAN, V. A. ſtannen, Beig. and Fr.] 
to impregpate leather with bark. To make 
brown by heat, applied to the ſun. | ; 

PAN, S. the bark ot the oak tree, beaten, 
ſmall, ald uſed to tan leather. 

\ TANG, S. H tangle, Belg.] a ſtrong taſte 
leſt in the mouth; a relith or taſte, 

To TANG, v. N. [uſed inſtead of tepang] 
10 ring wun. 

TANGENT, 8. Ir. tangens, Lat.] is « 
right line perpendicularly raiſed on the extre- 
mity of a radius, which touches a circle lo as. 
not to cut it. 

TANOIBFLIT V, S. the quality of being 
touchable, or of being felt. 


TANGIBLE, An: range, Lat.] to he gro 


ten or perceived by the touch. 


To TANGLE, V. A. See FEntangle. 
TANGLE, 8“ a knot of things mingled 
in one zodiker, 73 
TANTSTRV, S. an 
Ireland, which ordains gates an adult is to be 
preferred to a r as an aud to a ne- 


1 | 
' TANK, 8. fraxque, Fr.]; 2 large ciſtern 


or baſon ; a little pool or pond, 


teat euſtom in 


7 


bo: of © R 


TAPESTRY, S. [:apis, tapiſſerie, tapiftris 
Fr. tapin, Brit. rgpetum, Lat. garn, Gr.] 
cloth woven with forms of human creatures, 


beaſts, &c. uſed for hangings, and ſometimes 


for carpets, | 

TA/PSTER, S. one who draws beer at a 
public houſe, 

TAR, S. [tare, Sax. tarre, Belg. tere, 
Dan.] liquid pit; or the turpentine of the 
ene extr by fire. Figuratively, a 
lailor, 


To TAR, V. A. to ſmear with tar; to 
teage or provoke; from Txpa/Tw, Gr, to 
difturb. 

TARA'NTULA, 8. Cual. tarantule, Fr.] 
a kind of ſpider, whoſe bite i is to be cured 
only by muſic. | 

TA'RDILY, Adv. Rowly ; 3 1 ſloth- 


fully 

T "A'RDINESS, 8. fluggiſhneſs; een 
lazineſs ; ouiltineſs. | 

TA'RDITY, S. ſlowneſs. 

TA RD, Adj. Lrardus, Lat. tardi if, Fr.] 
do, applied to motion. Sluggiſh, or unwil- 
r een dilatory; ri cri- 
mina 

TARE, S. [teeren, Belg.] a weed which 

WS among corn. 
TARE, S. [Fr.] the weight of any com- 
modity; an allowance made. for weight of 
the box, cheſt, c. in which ay e 
is contained. 

TARE, preter of Tear. 

TARCE, or en 8. [earies, Brit, 
targa, Sax. zarge, Ital. and Fr. faargett, Erſe] 


2 kind of buckler leſs than a ſhield, worn for 


defence on the left arm. 
TA'RGUM, S. [Heb. 1 a 'paripbraſe « on 


TANKARD, S. [ranquaerd, Fr. dnl the 8 or five books of Moles, Writ- 


ed, Belg. tanta d, tr.] a drinking veſſel ten in the Ch 


with a Cover moving on a hinge. 


dee language. 
TA'RIFF,.S, Fr. ] a bock of cuſtoms ; : 


TANNER, 8. one that dreſſes and pre- a book of rates agreed on between princes or 


pares hides for fe. 


| ſtates, aſcertaining the duties to be laid upon 


AXTaT SNTALIZE, v. A. [from Tarta- their reſpective merchandizes when en 
4, who was condemned to ſtarve and die 28to their dominions. 


with thirſt among fruits and water which 


he could not touch ] to torment by the pro- 
ſully by ſoil, or diminich brigh 


ect of pleaſures which cannot be reached, 
TA'NTAMOUN'T, S. Err. 1 of qual! 
value; an equivalent. 

J TAP, V. A. lrarpen, Belg, dapper, 
Fr. to touch or ſtrike gently; to pierce or 
broach a veſſel; from tappen, Belg. 

TAP, 8. x gentle blow; a pipe through 
which liquor is drawn from a veſlcl. 


TAPE, S. [teppon, Sax. ] linen woven in 


parrow fl. ps, and uſed for fillets or bands. 
TAPER, S. [Sax.] a wax candle; a 
Jight, 
"TAPER, Adj. [from the form of a taper] 
ing gradually narrow from the bottom to 
the top; conical; flender. 
To TAPER, V. N. to grow ſmaller to- 


. TARN, S. * bog; afen; a marſh. 
To TA'RNISH, V. N. 


is. Active- 
ly, to loſe brip htneſs. 
TARPA'WLING, S. a hempen eloth 
Pymeared wiih tar; a Hg: N 
TA'RRIER, 8. Lterre, Fr, the earth, 
whence it mould be written terrier] a 'imall 
dog uſed in hunting a fox or otter in their 
| holes. See Terrier. 
To TA'RRY, V. N. rarto, Run. ] to 
continue in a place; to delay, or be long in 
coming. Actively, to expect or wait for. 
TART, Auj. {teart, Sax. raertig, Belg. ] 
ſour, or Ae of taſte ; keen, or ſevere, 
TART, 8. [tarte, 1 toarte, Fr, tarta, Ital. 
taart, Dan. 3 a ſmall pie of fruit. 
 TA/RTLY, Adv. ſourly; ſharply. . 


wards the bottom or top, 


| TA 'RTNESS, S. the 1 of kin 
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W. and 125 in breadth from N. to S. It is 


It was formerly ſuppoſed to be Cathay, whoſe 


known to be Pekin. Independant Tartary 
comprehends all that part of it which belongs 


other buſineſs than that of going to war, 


and the women take care of domeſtic affairs. | 


_ reprimand. | 


tain time. 


TAS -> 
Wur to the taſte ; ſharpneſs or quickneſs in 
ſpeech, 3 
767 TANE, 8. [tartara, Ital.] a veſſel 
| ree-cornered ſail, uſed 
in the Mediterranean, | a 

TARTAR, S. [tartarum, Lat.] a kind 
of white or reddiſh ſubſtance, like a hard 
Kone, which ſticks to wine caſks, 

TARTA'REAN, Adj. [tartareus, Lat.] 
helliſh. a ö ö 

To TA'RTARIZE, V. A. to impregnate 
with tartar. | | 

TA'RTARY, GEA Tr, is a large extent 
of country, making the third part of Aſia, 
being about 1500 miles in length from E. to 


ſeated between 35 and 53 degrees of N. lati- 
tude. European Tartary, as well as Tartary 
in Turkey, lies near the Black Sea, and 
Muſcovy Tartary is near the Caſpian Sea; 
Aſiatic Tartary, of which we are now ſpeak- 
ing, is watered by five large rivers, which 
ſerve to determine the fituation of places ; 
namely, the Oby, the Volga or Wolga, the 
4 the Lena, and the Amur. Ruſſian 

artary has no fixed bounds, but it may be 
near 1500 miles in length from E. to W. and 
750 in breadth from N. to S. Chineſe Tar- 
tary is ſeparated from China by a great wall, 
and is about 750 miles in extent. It is di- 
vided into the eaſtera and weſtern ; and that 
part of it near the wall is without inhabitants. 


capital was Cambalu, which is now well 


neither to Ruſſia nor China; and is compoſed 
of ſeveral kingdoms, namely, Turkeſtan, 
Great Bocharia, Little Bocharia, the king- 
dom of the Calmucks, and Tibet, or Thibet, 
or Boutan, which is a large country, and part 
of Tangut. In general, the Tartars are a 
robuſt people, have a good conſtitution, and 
capable af undergoing hardſhips. They have 
broad faces, ſhort chios, large whiſkers, and 
noſes even with their faces. They are dex- 
trous in handling their ſabres, and ſhooting 
with bows and arrows. The men have no 


They are pagans ; and they have a pontiff 
called Dali Lama, | 

TASK, S. [, Run. taſche, Fr. taſſa, 
Ital.] ſomething which is ordered to be done 
by another; an employment or buſineſs. To 
take to taſt, is to reprove, examine rigidly, or 


To TASK, V. A. [taſcu, Brit.] to order 
or command ſomething to be done by a cer- 


TA'SSEL, S.  [tafe, Fr.] an ornamental 
bunch of filk, or glittering ſubſtance hanging 
at the end of a ftring ; alſo a male hawk. 


. 
To TASTE, v. A. lee, Fr.] to per- 


ceive or diſtinguiſh by the palate; to try 
the mouth; to eat in ſmall quantities; to 
feel or have a perception of. Neuterly, to 
try by the palate, to diſtinguiſh by the mind; 
to reliſh or approve; to try the reliſh of any 
thing; to have perception; to enjoy ſparing- 
ly; to convey to the organs of taſte ; to affect 
the organs of taſte. | 3 
TASTE, 8. the act of trying by the 
mouth; the ſenſe by which the reliſh of any 
thing is received on the palate. Figuratively, 
diſcernment or reliſh, applied to the mind. 
An eſſay or trial; a ſmall portion given as A 
ſpecimen. „ 
TA'STELESS, Adj. cauſing no ſenſation 
on the palate; inſipid; having no perception 
of ſymmetry, elegance, or decorum. _ 
To TA'TTER, V. A. [tæran, Sax. ta- 
trar, Run. ] to tear to rags. | 
TA'TTER, S. a rag; a fragment of any 
thing torn. _ | | 
TA*TTERDEMALION, 8. a ragged 
fellow. | 
To TA”TTLE, V. N. [tateren, Belg. ] to 
uſe many words without mean'ng; to 
without moderation or diſcretion. 
TA'TTLE, S. infignificant and exceſſive 
rate. | 
TATTO'O, S. the beat of a drum by 
which ſoldiers are called to their quarters. 
TA'VERN, S. [taverne, Fr. t ,Lat.] 
a houſe where wine is ſold. 3 
TAUGHT, preter and part paſſive of 
Teach. , es. 
Jo TAUNT, V. A. Cianſer, Fr. tandem, 
Belg. ] to reproach, inſult, or treat with inſo- 
lent contumely and upbraiding. = 
TAUNT, S. an inſult or ſcoff. Amon 
Mariners, a ſhip: is ſaid to be taunt maſied 
when her maſts are too tall for her. 
TAUNTING, Adj. reviling ; ſcornful 3 
railing. | | 
TAU'NTINGLY, Adv. ſcornfully; in am 
imperious and proud manner. 8 
TAU NTINGNESS, S. raillery ; haugh- 
tineſs; proud and ſcornſul behaviour. 
TAU RICORNOUS, Adj. ſtauricarnis," 
Lat.] having horns reſembling a bull's. 
TAURITORM, Adj. [tauriformis, Lat. 1 
having the ſhape of a bull. | 
| TAU'RUS, S. in Aftronomy, the Bull 3 
the ſecond ſign of the zodiac, which the 
enters in April, ICON 
TAUTO'LOGY, S. [rautologie, Fr. Tawny 
and A, Gr.] the repetition of the fame 
word often: ſometimes applied to the repe- 
tition of the fame ſenſe in different words. 
To TAW, V. A. | tcwven, Belg, tawian, 
Sax. ] to dreſs white or allum leather. 
TAW, S. a round marble beautifully co- 
loured, uſed in play. - 


TA'SSES, S. armour for the thighs, 


'T*AWDRINESS, S. tinſel finery. 
| 3.M TA'WDRY, 


* 


TE C 
TA wWDRV, Adj. meanly ſhowy ; fine 
without grace or elegance, | 

TA'WNINESS, S. of a brown or yellow- 
iſh colour, diſcoloured by the heat of the 
ſun. 5 0 
TAIWNY, Adj. [tane, taune, Fr.] yellow 
like things tanned 3 ſun-burnt. 

TAX, S. ſraſg, Belg. taxe, Fr. and Belg. ] 
à⁊ tribute impoſed ; an exciſe, A charge or 
cenſure ; from taxo, Lat. | 

To TAX, V. A. [taxer, Fr.] to load with 
exciſe or impoſts; to charge or accuſe of ſome 
fault; uſed with of or with before the fault; 
from taxo, Lat. | 

TAXA'TION, S. the act of loading with 
taxes. Accuſation; ſcandal, 

TEA, S. [Chin. the, Fr.] the leaf of a 
ſhrub growing in ſeveral provinces of China; 
the liquor made by infuſing tea in boiling 
water, 1 8 
To TEACH, V. A. [preter and part. paſ- 
five taught; teacan, Sax, preter tæhte] to in- 
ſtruct or inform; to deliver any thing to be 
learned; to tell, or give intelligence. Neu- 
terly, to perſorm the office of an inſtructor. 

TE ACHABLE, Adj. capable of bein 
taught or inſtructed. | 

TEAGUE, S, a contemptuous name for 
an Iriſhman. 

TEA, S. [teelingh, Belg.] a ſmall wild 
fowl. 
TEAM, S. [teme, Lat. tyme, Sax.] a num- 
ber of horſes, oxen, or other beaſts drawing 
the ſame carriage at once; any number paſling 
In a line. | | 

'TEAR, S. [pronounced feer 3 from tar, 
Run, tear, Sax. | the water which flows from 
the eyes; any moiſture trickling in drops. 

TEAR, S. [pronounced tare; from the 
verb] a reat or fiſſure, 

To TEAR, V. A. [pronounced tare, 
preter tore, formerly rare, part. paſſive torn ; 
from tæran, Sax. tara, Swed.] to pull any 
woven ſtuff into pieces or tatters; to wound 
with the nail or any ſharp pointed inſtrument 
drawn along; to break, divide, or ſhatter by 
violence; to pluck violently; to take away 
by ſudden force, Neuterly, to rave or rant 
like a madman ; from tieren, Belg. 

To TEASE, V. A. [ta ſan, Sax. ] to comb 
or unravel wool or flax; to ſcratch cloth to 
level the nap; to torment or vex with aſſi- 
duous impertinence. 


TEAT, S. ſeth, Brit, tit, Sax, fette, Belg. 


tete. Fr.] the pap of a woman: at preſent]. 


applied only to the dugs of beaſts. 
TECHNICAL, Adj. [| Texrmes, Gr.] be- 

loneing to the arts. | 
TECHNO'LOGY, S. frechno/onia, Lat.] 
a deſeription of the mechanic arts, 

I ECHT, Adj. froward or peevith. 

„ TECTONICK, Adj. belonging to build- 

ing. | 2 9 


TEM 


To TED, V. A. [teadan, Sax.] to lay 


| graſs newly mown into rows, 


TE'DDER, or TE”THER, S. [tudder, 
Belg. tear, If. tigher, Erſe] a rope by which 
a horſe is tied in the field to prevent his 
paſturing too widely. Figuratively, any thing 
by which a perſon is reſtrained. 

TE DEUM, S. [we praiſe the Lord !] a 
hymn of thankſgiving, uſed in the church 
upon ſolemn occaſions, ſo called from the 
two firſt words in the Latin. 

TE'DIOUS, Adj. [tedieux, Fr, tedioſus, 
Lat.] occafioning wearineſs and trouble by 
its continuance or length. | 

TE DIOUSLY, Adv. performing any 
thing in a ſlow and irkſome manner, 

TE/DIOUSNESS, S. that which renders 


ſpent in performing it. / 

To TEEM, V. N. [tezm, Sax.] to bring 
young; to produce plentifully. Figuratively, 
to be full or charged with, like an animal 
that is pregnant. Actively, to bring forth 
or produce, To pour; from fommen, Dan. a 
low word, but till retained by the Scots, and 


to Serv. | 
TEE/MING, Adj. fruitful ; frequently 
pregnant, 
TEEN, S. [tinan, Sax. tenen, Flem,] ſor- 
row ; grief, Obſolete, 
TEENS, S. [from tyn, Sax.] the years 
which are reckoned by the addition of ten; 
as thirteen, fourteen, &c. | FRE 
TEETH, the plural of Tooth, © 
TEGUMENT, S. [tegumentum, Lat.] the 
cover or outward part. | ; 
To TEH-HE, V. N. to laugh, to titter, 
* 18 S. [Fr.] colour, or touch of the 
encil. 5 
* TE'LESCOPE, S. [Fr. r, and gr, 
Gr.] a long tube fitted with glafles, through 


To TELL, V. A. [preter and part. paſſive 
told; tellan, Sax. ] to utter or expreſs by 
words; to relate or ſpeak; to teach or in- 
form; to diſcover ; to count or number; to 
make excuſes. Never tell me.“ Shak, 
Neuterly, to give out. To tell on, is to 
inform of. ; 

TE'LLER, S. an officer in the exchequer, 
who is employed in receiving and paying all 
the monies on the king's account. They are 
four in number, | | 
TE*LL-TALE, S. one who gives infor- 
mation of what another ſays or does, either 
through officiouſneſs or malice. | 

TEMERA'RIOUS, Adj. raſh; indiſcreetly 
bolt, | | e 

TEME'RITY, S. [temeritas, Lat.] unrea- 
ſon ble contempt of danger; raſlineſs. 5 

To TE MPER, V. A. [tempero, Lat. tem- 
erer, Fr.] to mix ſo as one part may qualify 

| or 


- 


any thing diſagreeable by the too long time 


uſed by Swift. Teem the remainder,” Direct. 


which diſtant objects are viewed, 7 


contr: 


calm. 


Lat.] 


oppoſe 
preſen 
ſpiritu; 
fora, I 


per degree of hardneſs. | 


abſtaining from exceſs in eating or drinking; 


or degree of any quality; due ballance of 


a a tempeſt, 


outrageouſly ; - boiſterouſly, 


law belonging to the Temple. 


ſured by time, oppoſed to eternal. Secular, 


TEM 

or ſet the other out to advantage; to mix or 
mingle; to accommodate ; to ſoften, ſooth, 
or aſſuage; to form or reduce metals to a pro- 
- TE/MPER, S. a due and juſt mixture of 
contrary qualities; the middle courſe; a diſ- 
poſition or conſtitutional frame of mind; 
calmneſs ;. the ſtate of hardneſs to which any 
metal 1s reduced, ; 

TE'MPERAMENT, S. [Fr. temperamen- 
tum, Lat.] ſtate with reſpect to the predomi- 
nance of any quality; due mixture of oppo- 
ſites; the habitude, or natural conſtitution of 
the body. | | 

TE'MPERANCE, S. [temperantia, Lat.] 
moderation in eating and drinking ; reftraint 
of affections or paſſions, | 

TE'MPERATE, Adj, [temperatus, Lat.] 


moderate in degree of any quality or paſſion. 
TE'MPERATENESS, S. freedom from 

exceſſes. Calmneſs ; coolneſs. 
TE'MPERATURE, S. [Fr.] conſtitution 


contraries ; freedom from any predominant 
paſſion. | PE Ty 

TEMPEST, S. [tempeſie, Fr. tempeſtas, 
Lat.] the utmoſt violence of the wind, whoſe 
ſeveral degrees are thus marked by Johnſon ; 
a breeze ; a gale; a guſt; a ſtorm; a tem- 
peſt. A continued ſtorm at ſea any tumult 
or violent commotion. | : 

To TE/MPEST, V, A. to diſturb as by 


„ TEMPESTI'VITY, S. [Lat.] ſeaſona- 
bleneſs. a 

TEMPE'STUOUS, Adj. rempeftueux, Fr.] 
ſtormy; diſturbed by furious blaſts of winds, 
or violent rage of paſſions. 


| TEMPESTU'OUSLY, Adv, furiouſly ; 


TEMPESTU'OUSNESS, S. ſtormineſs; 
outrageouſneſs; boiſterouſneſs. 

TE MPLAR, S. ſtrom che Temple, bor- 
dering on the Thames, anciently belonging 
to the ſociety of nights templars] a ſtudent in 


mY 


TEMPLE, S. [Fr. templum, Lat.] a place 
ſet apart for religious worſhip, The upper 
part of the fides of the head; from tempera, 
Lat. | 

TE'MPLET, S. a piece of timber, placed 
under the girders of a building. ; 

TE'MPORAL,' Adj, [temperel, Fr.] mea- 


oppoſed to ecclefiaſtical, Confined to our 
preſent exiſtence in this world, oppoſed to 
ſpiritual, Placed at the temples ;z from tem- 
ora, Lat. : 8 N 
TEMPORALTY, 8. the laity, oppoſed 
to the clergy. Secular poſſeſſions, oppoſed to 
thoſe belonging to the church. = 
TE'MPORARY, Aj. [tempus, temporis, 


| ſomething inſeparable, 


Lat. | laſling only tar a limited time. 


* 


| 


TEN 
To TE'MPORIZE, V. N. [timporiſer, 
Fr.] to delay, or put off to another time; to 
comply with the times or occaſions. 
TEMPORTZER, S. one that changes 


his principles purely to comply with times 


and occaſions : a word of reproach, 

To TEMPT, V. A. | tento, Lat. tenter, Fr.] 
to endeavour to ſeduce or draw a perſon to do 
ill by preſenting ſome pleaſure to the mind; 
to provoke ; to ſollicit; to try. | : 

 TEMPTA'TION, S. [tentation, Fr.] the 


act of endeavouring to draw to the commiſſion” 


of ill, by offering ſome ſeeming advantage; 


an enticement; the ſtate, of a perſon ſollicit- 


ed by the appearance of preſent pleaſures or 
advantages to the commiſſion of ſome crime 
or fault, 

TE'MPTER, S. [tentateur, Fr.] one whe 
ſeduces or entices to the commiſſion of any 
ill; the devil, who tempted our Saviour. 

TE'MPTINGLY, Adv. in a ſeducing, 
alluring, or provoking manner, 


TE'MPTINGNESS, S. that quality of a 


thing which renders it the object of our wiſhes 
or defires. . | | 
TEMULENCY, S. [temulentia, Lat.] in- 
ebriation; drunkenneſs, 
TEN, Adj. [raibun, Goth. tyn, Sax. ti, 


tun, Ran, rein, Belg. thyne, Precop. defeat, 


Ruſſ. deſet, deſyt, Sclav. Dalm. and Boh. tyz, 
Hung. faſe, Arm.] twice five, or nine and 
one. | 
TE'NABLE, Adj. [Fr.] ſuch as may be 
maintained or held againſt oppoſition or at- 
tacks. 5 
TENA/CIOUS, Adj. [tenax, tenacis, Lat.] 
graiping hard ; unwilling to part with. Re- 
tentive, or not forgetful, applied to the me- 
mory. Covetous ; ftrongly adhering to prin- 


ciples, ,notwithſtanding reaſons for the cone 


trary. - | 

TENACIOUSLY, Adv. cloſely; obſti- 
nately; niggardly. 

TENA'CIOUSNESS, S. ſtiffneſs in opi- 
nion; cloſeneſs ; covetouſneſs. ; 

TENA'CITY, S. ſtiffneſs of opinion; 
niggardlineſs. Among Phyficians, that pro- 
perty in viſcous ſubſtances, by which they 
adhere together. 


TE'NANT, S. fFr.} one that holds of 


another ; one that dwells in the houſe of 
another for rent, 
_ TE'NANTABLE, Adj. fit to be dwelt 
in. 
TENCH, S. a delicious freſh-water ſiſn. 
To TEND, V. A. fcontratted from at- 
tend] to watch, guard, attend, or be attentive 
to. Neuterly, to wait or expect; to move 
towards a certain point or place; from tendo, 
Lat. To be directed to any end or purpoſe; 
to aim at; from zendre, Fr. To attend as 
TENDENCE, or TENDENCY, S. di- 
rection or courſe towards any place or object; 
| M2 drift 


TEN, 
drift or aim towards any conſequence or in- 
ence. | 


TE'NDER, Adj. [tyner, Brit, tendre, Fr. 
tener, Lat.] eaſily impreſſed, injured, or 
pained ; delicate or effeminate; exciting be- 
nevolence or ſympathy; compaſſionate; ſuſ- 
cCeptible of the ſofter paſſions; amorous or 
laſcivious; expreſſiye of love; young; eafily 
torn, bitten, or digeſted. 3 

To TE'NDER, V. A. [tendre, Fr.] to 
offer, or preſent for acceptance; to hold or 
eſteem; to regard with care or tenderneſs : 
the laſt ſenſe ſeems obſolete, 

TENDER, 8. an offer, or preſentation of 
any thing for acceptance; regard or kind con- 
cern; a {mall ſhip, attending a larger... 

TENDER-HEARTED, Adj. eafily af- 
feed with the diſtreſs of others. 

TE'NDERLY, Adv. gently ; ſoftly ; 
Kindly; in an affectionate and delicate 
manner. | 

TE'NDERNESS, S. [zendreſſe, Fr. teneri- 
zas, Lat.] ſoftneſs ; delicacy ; indulgence ; 
kindneſs ; niceneſs of conſcience ; eaſineſs 
of being broke, bit, or digeſted. ' : 

TE NDINOUs, Adj. [tengineux, Fr.] full: 
of tendons. | i 

TE'NDON, S. [rendo, Lat.] a finew ; a 
Iigature by which the joints are moved. 

TE'NDRIL, S. [tendri!lon, Fr.] the young 
ſhoot or twig of a tree; a griſtle. | 

TE'NEBRZE, or TENEPRES, S. a ſer- 
vice in the Roman church nts Hah. cn 
Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday before 
Eaſter, in commemoration of Chriſt's agony 
in the garden. | | 

TE'NEBROSITY, S. [ercbroſitas, Lat.] 
obſcurity ; darkneſs, a N | 

TE'NEBROUS, Adj. dark; obſcure ; 

oom. 

TENEMENT, S. [Fr.] any dwelling 
held by a tenant. 


'TENE'SMUS, S. [Lat.] a violent incli- 
nation to go to ſtool, without being able to 


evacuate, Ee 
TE'NET, S. [from tenet, Lat. he holds; 
ſometimes it is written tenent, which in Latin 
fignifies, they hold] an opinion, polition, or 
principle, | 
TENNIS, S. ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 
derived from tenex, Fr, ſtop 3 uſed by the 
French when they hit the ball] a play in 
which a ball is ſtruck by a racket. 9 
TENON, S. [Fr.] the end of one piece 
of timber cut to be fitted into another, 
TE'NOR, S. | teneur, Fr. tenor, Lat.] con- 
tinuation of ſtate; general currency; ſenſe 
contained, or the general caurſe and drift of a 
diſeourſe. In Muſic, the mean or middle 
part, between the treble and the baſs. In 
Law, the ſubſtance, or true intent and mean- 
ing of a writing, 


TENSE, Adj. [tenſus, Lat.] ſtretched. 


q 


T E R 


time in which any action is done. In Engliſh 
we have properly but two tenſes, i. e. the pre- 
ſent, and the preterperfect, the verb being 
only varied in the latter; but in order to ex- 
preſs the other times, we make uſe of the 
auxiliary verbs have and had to expreſs the 
preter and preterpluperfect, and all and will 
to ſignify the future indicative ; and in this 
reſpect we ſeem to imitate the Saxons, who 
make uſe of hæbbe and hefod for the perfect 
and pluperfect, and ſceal and wil for the fu- 


ture. | 
TENSENESS, S. contraction; the op- 
poſite to laxity, | i 
TE'NSILE, Adj. capable of being ex- 
tended. | 1255 
TE'NSION, S. elan, Lat,] the act of 
ſtretching, or ſtate of being ſtre:ched, 
TENT, S. [tente, Fr. tentorium, Lat.] a 


| temporary lodging place for a ſoldier, formed 
of canvas ſtretched upon poles ; a pavilion; a 


roll of lint put into a ſote ; from tente, Fr. 
A ſpecies of wine of a deep red, imported 
from Gallicia in Spain; from vino tinto, 
Span, | | 

To TENT, V. A. to put a roll of lint 
Eg ſore. Figuratively, to ſearch to the 
uick. 
ITENTATTION, S. trial; temptation. 
TENTATVVE, Adj. attempting; eſſay- 


TEINTER, S. [tentus, Lat.] a hook on 
which any thing is ſtretched. To be on the 
tenters, is, to be on the firetch ; to be in ſuſ- 
pence, or in difficulties, | 

TENTH, Adj. [te>tba, Sax, ] the next after 
the ninth ; the ord.nal of ten. Subſtantively, 
the teath part, tythe, or that portion which 


in 


all eccleſiaſtical livings pay to the king. 


TE'NTHLY, Adv. in the tenth place. 
TENTI'OGINOUS, Adj. [Lat.] ſtiff; 
ſtretched. | . 
TENU'ITY, S. [tenuite, Fr. tenuitas, Lat.] 


{thinneſs; Nendernels. - 


TENUOUS, Adj. thin; ſmall, 
TE*'NURE, S. [Fr. teneo, Lat.] the man- 
$6 whereby tenements are holden of 'their 
ords. ' | 
TEPEFAC'TION, S. the act of heating 
or making warm. 
TEPID, Adj. [tepidzs, Lat.] luke-warm; 
indifferent. | 
TEPI DIT, S. luke-warmneſs ; indif- 
"'frence. : | 
TE/POR,) S. [Lat.] gentle warmth. 
 TERATO#LOGY, S. [Gr.] bombaft, 
TERCE, S. [tierce, Fr. triens, Lat.] a 
veſſel containing the third of a butt or pipe, 


or forty-two wine gallons, 


TEREBINTHINATE, er TEREBIUN- 
THINE, Adj, [terebinthine, Fr. terebinthum, 
Lat. Illeonſiſting of turpentine, | 


„ TENSE, S. [remps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] in 


"- TEREBRA'TIQN, 


Grammar, a variation of a verb to fignify the 


_ 


Te 


or bo 


: werſer, Fr, tergiverſatum, Lat.] to ſhu 


time for which any thing laſts. In Law, 


multuous; ſcolding, or quarrelſome, 


end, uſed with in. 7 


- concluſion, 


of land; an auger or borer z from terebro, 


ſome dangerous object; the cauſe of fear. 


TER 
 TFREBKATION, S. the act of boring 
or piercing. - 

To TEREBRATE, V. A. [terebro, Lat.] 

to bore ; to perforate. + 
To TERGIVERSATE, V, A. Le 
&3 


to quibble, 
TERGIVERSA'TION, S. the act of 
ſhuffling or quibbling in an argument. | 
TERM, 8. ſterminus, Lat.] a limit or 
boundary; a word by which any thing is ex- 
preſſed ; a condition; a limited time, or the 


the time in which the cribunals or places of 
judgment are opened for perſons to ſeek their 
right by courſe of law and action. There are 
four in the year, In the Univerſity, that 
fpace of time when the ſchools are opened, 
and the exerciſes for, degrees are performed, 
the intervals between which are called va- 
cations, 5 c 

To TERM, V. A. to call or name. 

TE'RMAGANT, Adj. turbulent; tu- 


TERMAG ANT, S. a ſcold. 
To TURMINATE, V. A. [terminatus, 
Lat.] to bound, limit, or put an end to, Neu- 
terly, to be limited, or end, To attain its 


TERMINA'TION, S. the a& of limiting 
or bounding ; a bound or limit; an end or 
In Grammar, the end of a 
word ; from terminatio, Lat. terminaijon, Fr. 

TERRACE, S. ſ[terraccia, Ital.] a ſmall 
mount, or ſpot of elevated earth covered with 
gravel or graſs ; the flat roof of a houſe. 
TERRA/QUEOUS, Adj. [ terra, Lat. and 

94a, Lat.] conſiſting of land and water, 

TERRE'NE, Adj. [terrenus, Lat.] earthly: 

TERRE'STRIAL, Adj. [rerreftire, Fr, 
terreſtris, Lat,] earthly 3 belonging to the 
earth. 

TERRIBLE, Adj. dreadful ; frightful, 

TERRIBLENESS, S. frightfulneſs; 
dre ad fulneſs. 

TERRIBNœ ITV, S. [Cerribilitas, Lat.] 
appearance which creates grea* tear or dread, 
| TERRIBLY, Adv. dreadfully ; fright- 
ully. 3 | | 
TE'RRIER, S, [Fr.] a dog that follows 
his game under ground; a ſurvey or regiſter 


Lat. 


To TE'/RRIFY, V, A. to affect with ter- 
ror; to make afraid. 

TERRITDRY, S. [territeire, Fr.] land; 
a country or dominion, 

TE'RROR, S. ſterreur, Fr. terror, Lat.] 
fear cauſed by the fight or apprehenſion of 


TERRU'LENCY, S. Lerrulentia, Lat. 
82rthiqels, e 


4 


TERRTTIC, Adj. [terrificus, Lat.] cauſing| 


| terror, 


THE Be 
| TERRU'LENT, Adj. -[terrulentas, Lat.] 
full of earth. es Os, 
TERSE, Adj. [ ters, Fr. terſus, Lat.] 
ſmooth, applied to ſurface. Harmoniouſly 
elegant, without pompouſneſs, applied to 


le. h 
TE'RTIAN, S. [tertiang, Lat.] an ague 


three days. x 
TE SSELATED, Adj. [tef#/a, Lat.] va- 
riegated by ſquares. | 
TEST, S. [Fr. tea, Lat.] the cupel by 
which refiners try their metals, Figurative- 
ly, trial, or examination; the means of trial; 
that with which any thing is compared as a 
flandard; judgment or diſtinction. 
TESTA'CEOUS, Adj. [zeftacens, Lat.] 
conſiſting or made of ſhells; having conti- 
nuous ſhells, | ns ny 
TESTAMENT, S. [tefamentum, Lat.] a 
will or writing by which a perſon's poſſeſſions 
are diſpoſed of after his death; the name ap- 
plied to each of the volumes of the ſacred 
ſcriptures. > 
TESTA'MENTARY, Adj. [ teflamenta- 
rius, Lat.] belonging to a will or teſtament 
in the manner of a teſtament, a : 
TE'STATE, Adj, [teflatus, Lat.] having 
made a will. . : 
TESTA/TOR, S. ſreftateur, Fr.] a man 
who makes or leaves a will. Ss 


leaves a will. 


being probably diſtinguiſhed by the head 
ſtamped upon it] a filver coin valued at fix- 
pence ; the head or cover of a bed. 


Lat.] the organs of ſeed in animals. 
TESTICULAR, Adj. belonging to the 


' teſticles, 


witneſs, prove, or give evidence. Actively, 
to witneſs or give evidence of any point. 
TESTIMO'NIAL, S. [Fr. reflimonium, 
Lat.] a writing wherein a perſon's character 
is ſupported by thoſe who ſubſcribe it, and 
which is produced by a perſon in his own fa- 
. . 2g 
TE'STIMONY, S. [tefimonium, Lat.] 
evidence or proof; an open atteſtation or pro= 
feſſion. on", 
TESTILY, Adv. peeviſhly; fretfully. 
3 S. peeviſhneſs; fretful- 
nes, 
TE'STY, Adj. [trcfardo, Ital.] fretful ; 
inclined to anger. 
TE'TCHY, Adj. a corruption of zefy, or 
touchy. ö 
. TETE a TETE, S. [Fr.] cheek by jowl ; 
cloſe and familiar converſe or correſpondence, 
TE'THER, S. See Ted/er. 
TETRARCH, S. {tetrarcha, Lat.] a per- 


ſon goyerning the fourth part of a province. 
F TETRARCHY, 


intermitting one day, and having two fits in 


TEST A/TRIX, S. [Lat.] a woman who 
TE'STER, S. [efte, or tire, Fr. this coin 


TESTICLE, S. [tefiicule, Fr. tefliculus, 


To TESTIFY, v. N. [tefificor, Lat.] to 


1 
4 
0 


T H A 


TETRA RCHV, S. [tetrarchia, Lat.] th: 


juriſdiction of a tetrarch. 

TETRA'/STICK, S. [T1pag1xo, Gr. ] an 
epigram compoſed of four verſes. 

TETRT CIT, S. ſrzetricitas, Lat. ] ſurli- 
neſs of countenance; ſeverity ; harſhneſs, 
TE'TTER, S. [teter, Sax, ] a ſcab, or 
ring- worm. 8 

TEXT, S. [texte, Fr. rextus, Lat.] that 


on which a comment is written; a ſentence 


of ſcripture, ſo called becauſe ritten in an- 
cient manuſcripts in text, or a larger hand 
than the notes, which were written in ſmall 
characters. EL 
TEXTUARY, S. [textugire, Fr.] one 
who is ſo well verſed in ſcripture, as to be 
ready in producing texts in his favour ; a 
book which contains only the text, without 
any comments upon it. 
' TE'XTURE, S. ſtextus, Lat.] the act of 
weaving with reſpe& to form, matter, or 
ſtuff; diſpoſition or combination of parts, 
THAN, Adv. [rhane, Sax. | a particle uſed 
after a comparative adjective, and placed be- 
fore a thing compared. 6 
THANE, S. [thegn, Sax.] an old title of 


\ - honour, equivalent to a baron, 


To THANK, V. A. [thancian, Sax. danc- 
ken, Belg. thanken, Teut. thacka, Il. | to ac- 
knowledge and expreſs obligation for favours 
received. | 

THA'NKFUL, Adj, grateful; ready to 
acknowledge a favour or obligation. 

THA'NKFULLY, Adv. gratefully; in a 
manner that acknowledges a favour received. 


THA/NKFULNESS,S, acknowledgement 


of a favour received. 


THANKS, S. [ſcldom uſed in the ſingu- 
lar; thankas, Sax. dancke, Belg.] a verbal 
acknowledgement of a favour received diſtin- 
guiſhed from gratitude, which conſiſts in a 


deep ſenſe of a favour received, and a firong| 


inclination to repay, or an actual repayment 
of it, 

THANKSGI'VING, S. that part of di- 
vine worſhip wherein we acknowledge bene- 
fits received, . 7 : 

THAT, Pron. [thata, Goth. that, neut. 
of this, Sax. dat, Belg. thad, Iſl.] the other, 
oppoſed to rhis; which, when applied to 
ſomething going before; who, applied to ſome 
perſon mentioned before. Sometimes 1t 1s 
uſed inftead of a whole ſentence going before, 
to ſave a repetition of the ſame words, Fol- 
Jowed by is, ſuch as; that which; the; 
what was then preſent. Sometimes it is 
uſed to expreſs eminence, When rh and 
that relate to foregoing words, is is re- 
ferred to the latter, and ht to the former. 
In that, is an adverbial expreſſion, for as 
being. | 

THAT, Conj. becauſe. Sometimes it is 
ped to expreſs a conſequence, indication, or 
final end. 
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THAT CH, S. [?hace, Sax. thak, If.] ſtraw 
laid as a covering on the top of a houſe. 

To THATCH, V. A. [thaccian, Sax. ] to 
cover a roof with ſtraw. 

To THAW, V. N, [| thazwan, Sax. ad thid- 
nar, If, degen, Belg.] to melt after being 
trozen, Actively, to melt any thing frozen, 

THAW, S. the fate of a thing which 
mel:s after having been frozen, © 
IHE, Article | fe, ſeo, Sax. de, Belg.] the 
article denoting a particular thing: when it 
is uſed before an adjective, it fignifies col- 
lection or many, as the good; the righteous ; 
it generally occurs before nouns in the plural 
number: in verle, when it comes before a 
vowel, the e is ſometimes cut off, © Th' 
* adorning thee.” Ccevlcy, Before a parti- 
ciple-of the preſent tenſe, it ſhews that it 
is uſed as a ſubſtantive : when it comes be- 
fore ether, the h and e are both ſometimes cut 
off; as t'cther, | 

THE'A'TRE, S. [Fr. theatrum, Lat.] a 


ſtage, | 

THEA'TRIC, or THEATRICAL, Adj. 
becoming a play-houſe; belonging to the 
ſtage. 


from the, Sax. the oblique cafe of bu, Sax. 

THEFT, S. [deopde, Sax.] the act of fe- 
lonioufly and unlawtully taking away another 
perſon's goods; ſtealing. 

THEF T#BOTE, S. in Law, the abetting 
a thief, by receiving the goods that he 
ſteals. : 

THEIR, S. [pronounced thare ; theora, 
Sax.] them ; in their poſſeſſion ; belonging 
to them, Theirs is uſed when any thing 
comes between it and its ſubſtantive. 

THEM, the oblique caſe of they; from 
bim, dative plural of he, Sax, 


ſpeaks or writes; a ſhort eſſay on any ſubject; 
the original word whence others are de- 
rived, 5 | 
THE'MSELVES, Pron. [the plural of 
him and ſelf ] thoſe very perſons, i 
THEN, Adj. [than, Goth. and Sax. den, 
Belg. ] at that time; afterwards, or imme- 
diately after any action mentioned; therefore, 
or for this reaſon. Now and then, at firſt 
and afterwards, That time, when uſed after 
. | g 
THENCE, S. from that place or time; for 
that reaſon. Though ſometimes it is uſed 
with from, yet the addition of that word is 
both ſuperfluous and barbarous. ; 
THENCEFO/RTH, Adj. from that time, 
It ſhould not be uſed with from: {4.30 
THENCEFO'RWARD, Adj. on or from 
that time. 2 
THEO'CRACY, S. [.theocratie, Fr. 0:6 
and xpalew, Gr.] a government in which God 


15 conſidered as the monarch or ſovereign. 


THEQDOLITE, 


play-houſe ; a place rifing by ſteps like a 


THEE, the oblique cafe fingular of thou ; 


THEME, S. a ſubje& on which a perſon 
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TH 1 
THEODO'LITE, S. an inſtrument uſed 
in ſurveying land, and taking heights and 
diſtances. 

THEOLO'GIAN, S. [eheol:gien, Fr. theo- 
legus, Lat. 9:23 G-, Gr. ] a profeſſor of divi- 
nity; a divine. 


THEOLO'GICAL, Adj. [eheolegicus, Lat.] 


belonging to divinity; divine. 


THEO!LOGY, S. [eheolegie, Fr. n,, 
of b and v9, Gr.] divinity; a ſcience 
which teaches the knowledge of God and 
divine things. 

THEOMAINCY, S. [buzyrux, Gr.] a 
kind of divination by calling on the name of 
God. 

THEO'RBO, S. {tiorba, Ital. rwor be, Fr.] 
a large lute uſed in playing a thorough baſs. 

THF'!OREM, s. Fr. Shut Gr. ] a 
propoſition laid down as an acknowledged 
truth, 

THEO'RICAL, Adj. [theorique, Fr.] be- 
longing to theory ; ſpeculative, 

THEO'RIS'T, S. one who forms or main- 
tains a particular in theory; one ſkilled in 
ſpeculation but not in practice. 

THE'ORY, S. [theorie, Fr.] ſpeculation, 
oppoſed to practice; a ſyſtem or plan. 

THERAPEU TIC, Adj, ULS αιννιν e, 
Gr.] curing diſeaſes. 

THERE, Adj. [ar, Goth. ther, Sax. 
daer, Belg. der, Dan.] in that place, oppoſed 
to here; an exclamation demanding ſome- 
thing at a diſtance. At the beginning of a 


| ſentence, it generally cauſes the nominative 


caſe to be placed after the verb, and is bor- 


rowed from il, y, a, Fr. In Compoſition, it 


means that. 

THE'REABOUT,or THE'REABOUTS, 
Adv. near that place, number, quantity, or 
ſtate 3 concerning that matter. | 

THE'REAT, Adv. on that account ; at 
that place, . X . a 

THE RE AFTER, Adv. after a thing 
happened. 

„ Adv. for that reaſon; by 

that. c | 
 THE'REFORE, Adv. for that; for this 

reaſon ; conſequently. | 

THERMO'METER, 8. [thermometre, Fr, 
2puG>, and werov, Gr.] an inſtrument for 
meaſuring the degree of heat. 

THESE, pron. plural of This, When op- 


poſed to thoſe, theſe relates to the perſons or 
things laſt mentioned, and 7hoſe to the firſt, 


THE!SIS, S. [Gr.] a poſition ; a ſubje& 
to diſpute upon; a propoſition to be advanced 
and to be proved. 

THEU'RGY, S. the power of doing ſu- 
pernatural things. by lawful means. 

THEY, in the oblique caſe them; the plural 
of he and /he. 

THICK, Adj. [thiccs, Sax. thickur, III. 
dick, Belg. dyck, Dan.] the oppoſite of thin ; 
groſs or * Great in circumference, op- 


arms of wood between which a horſe is placed 


„ 
poſed to flender. Muddy, or not tranſparent, 
applied to liquors. Frequent, or in quick 
ſucceſſion ; cloſe or crowded ; coarſe, With- 
out articulateneſs, app'ied to ſpeech. 
THICKE, S. that part or time where a 
thing is thickeſt. Thick and thin, notwith- 
ſtanding any obſtacles or inconveniences. 
To THVCKEN, V. N. to make thick or 
cloſe; to condenſe; to ſtrengihen ; to make 
cloſe or numerous. Neuterly, to grow thick, 
denſe, muddy, cloſe, or numerous. | 
THVCKET, S. ſthicetu, Sax.] a cloſe 
knot or tuft of trees; a place ſet thick with 
buſhes, 
THUCKLY, Adv. cloſely. 
THICKNESS, S. the oppoſite of thin- 
neſs ; cloſeneſs; largeneſs in circumference z 
groſſneſs. 
THIEF, S. [plural thieves; thiubs, Goth, 
theif, Sax, dief, Belg.] one who privately 
takes away the propertv of another; an ex- 
creſcence in the ſnuff of a candle, which if 
neglected would ſoon conſume it. 520 
To THIEVE, V. N. to take away the 
property of another unlawfully. 
THIE'VERY, S. the practice of ſtealing. 
THIE'VISH, Adj. inclining to ſteal. 
THIF'VISHLY, Adv. ina felonivus man- 
ner; ſtealingly. 
THIE'VISHNESS, S. a diſpoſition or in- 
clination to ſtealing. . 
THIGH, S. [theob, Sax. thico, Iſl, dio, 
Belg. ] all that part of the human frame be- 
tween the buttocks and the knee, 
THILL, S. [thille, Sax,] the ſhafts, or 


in a carriage: hence th1/!, or thiller horſe, the. 
horſe that goes between the ſhafts, * 
THVUMBLE, S. [Minſhew ſuppoſes it 
corrupted from thumbell } a metal cover which 
women place on the tip of their fingers to 
preſerve them from the needle when ſewing. 
THIME, S, See Thyme. Es 
THIN, Adj. [inne, Sax. thunner, Il, dunn, 
Belg. ] the contrary to thick; rare, oppoſed to 
denſe ; not cloſe, or having large interſtices; 
ſmall, applied to ſound ; lean or lim, | 
To THIN, V. A. to make thin or rarefy; 
to make leſs cloſe or numerous; to atte- 
nuate, . 
THINE, Pron. belonging or relating to 
thee. It is uſed for hh when the ſubſtantive 
is divided from it. © Thine is the kingdom.“ 
THING, S. [Sax. ding, Belg. ] whatever 
is. Sometimes oppoſed to a perſon, it ſig- 
nifies an inanimate ſubſtance. When applied 
to perſons, it implies contempt or pity. 
To THINK, V. N. [preter thought] to 
conſider any thing in the mind; to reaſon; 
to judge or conclude ; to intend ; to meditate, 
To recolle& or obſerve, uſed with upon. Ac-. 
tively, to entertain in the mind, concevve, or 
imagine. To think much of, is to grudge. Te 


x £ » 


think (cornfully of, is to diſdain. 


Tao 
+ THI'NLY, Adv. not thickly ; poorly, ap- 
plied to the appearance of a perſon. | 
THI'NNESS, S. the quality of not being 
groſs ; not being of a good ſubſtance, applied 
to cloth, &c. tenuity, 5 
THIRD, Adj. [thridga, Goth. thridda, 
Sax.] the next after the ſecond. Uſed as a 
ſubſtantive, it implies the third part; the 
ſixtieth part of a ſecond, a 
THI'RDLY, Adj. in the third place. 
THIRST, S. [thyrft, Sax, dorſt, Belg.] the 
pain ſuffered for want of drink ; want of 
drink. Figuratively, an eager or vchement 
deſire. 1 | 
To THIRST, V. N. to be uneaſy for! 
want of drink. Figuratively, to have a 
vehement defire, followed by after. 
THFYRSTILY, Adv. dryly; wanting 
moiſture, 


THIRSTINESS, S. a firong defire to | 


drink; want of moiſture; drynels. 


THIRSTY, Adj. dry; troubled with | 


drought. - 

THIRTEEN, Adj. the number immedi- 

ately foltowing twelve. | 
' THIRTY, Adj. twenty-nine and one. 

THIS, Pron. [Sax.] that which is now 
preſent, or mentioned. After but, the next 
and no more. Followed by a word denoting 
time, the laſt paſt, Ir is often oppoſed to 
that, which when they refer to a former ſen- 
tence, bis relates to the latter, and tbat to the 
firſt member, 

THISTLE, S. [thiftel, Sx. dieftel, Belg. ] 
a prickly weed growing in corn fields. 

THI'THER, Adv. [Sax.] to that place; 
to that end or point. EIS 

THO", contracted for Though. 3 
THONG, S. [thwwang, Sax. ] a ſtrap of 
leather. | | 

THO'RAX, S. [ fap2f, Gr.] the cheſt ; 
or that part of an animal body beginning at 
the neck-bone, and ending at the diaphragm. | 

THORN, S. [thavrns, Goth. thorn, Sax. 
doorne, Belg. ] a prickly tree; a prickle grow- 
ing on the thornbuſn; any thing painful and 
troubleſome. | 
 _ THO'RNY, Adj. full of thorns or 

prickles. Figuratively, perplexed ; not eafily 
adjuſted, ' : | | 

THO'ROUGH, Prep. the word through 
extended into two ſyllables, 

THO'ROUGH, Adj. | this is always writ- 
ten with two ſyllables, but the prepoſition in 
one, as through] complete; paſſing in at one 
fide and beyond the other. 

THO'ROUGHFARE, S. a paſſage with- 
out any ſtop or let. 

THORP, THROP, THREP, TREP, or 
TROP, in. the names of places, are derived 
from thorp, Sax. a village. 

_ THOSE, Pron. See Theſe. 

THOU, Pron. [tbu, Goth. and Sax, fu, 

Lat.] uſed when we ſpeak to a perſon, When 


THR 


French; but in our addreſſes and devotions, 
we generally uſe thou. ; 
THOUGH, Conj. [| theab, Sax. thauh, 
Goth.] notwithſtanding that; although, 
As though, implies, as if. 
ſentence, it denotes however, or yet. 


of Think, 

THOUGHT, S. the act of thinking; an 
image formed in the mind; ſentiment; re- 
flection; opinion; deſign; ſerious conſidera- 
tion. Care or ſolicitude, after take, | 

THO'UGHTFUL, Adj. penſive; full of 
thought; given to meditation. | 

THO/'UGHTFULLY, Adv, in a penſive 
and thoughtful manner; deliberately. 

THO'UGHTFULNESS, S. deep medita- 
tion; penſiveneſs; full of reflection. 
THOU'SAND. Adj. [thufend, Sax, duy- 
ſend, Belg. } conſiſting of ten hundred, 

THRALL, or THRA'/LDOM, S. {threl, 
Sax,] a ſlave; bondage, or a ftate of fla- 
very. 
To THR ASH, V. A. [ſometimes written 
2 which is moſt conformable to the ety- 
mology ; threſcan, Sax. derſchen, Belg, ] tb 
beat corn out of the chaff; to beat or drub. 

THREAD, S. [pronounced thred ; thred, 
Sax. draed, Belg. } a ſmall line of flax twiſted ; 
any thing contrived in a courſe. 

To THREAD, V. A. to paſs through with 
a thread ; to pierce, | 

THREADBARE, Adj. worn to the naked 
threads; having no nap ; worn out. 
| THREAT, S. [from the verb] the act of 
denouncing ill. | 

To THREAT, or THREATEN, V. A. 
[ threat is uſed only in poetry; threatian, 
Sax. ] to aſſure a perſon of, or denounce, 
future evil; to endeavour to terrify by de- 
nouncing ill. | 3 

THREE, Adj. [threo, thri, thris, Sax. tri, 
Brit. and Erſe; troi, Fr. tres, Lat. -e, Gr.] 
two and one. | 

To THRESH, V. A. See To Thraſs. 

THRE'SHER, S. one that threſhes corn; 
a huſbandman, 2 

THRESHOLD, S. [threſcwwald, Sax. ] the 
ground or ſtep under a door; entrance. 

THREW, preter of Throo. 

THRICE, Adj. [thrig, Sax. ] three times. 
Sometimes ſet before an adjective to expreſs 
the ſuperlative degree. 


To THRID, V. A. [ corrupted from 


thread] to ſlide through a narrow paſſage. 


" THRIFT, S. [from thrive] profit; the 
ſtate of acquiring more; frugality, 
THRIFTILY, Adv. ſparingly ; frugally. 
THRI'FTINESS, S. frugality ; manag- 
ing with economy; ſparingneſs. 
THRIFTY, Adj. frugal ; managing with 
prudence ; ſparing. | | 


To THRILL, V. A, [thyrlian, Sax. drilla, 
555 Swed.] 


we ſpeak to our equals, we ſay, you, like the 
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THR 
Swed.] to pierce or bore; to affect with a 
piercing ſenſation, Neuterly, to have the 
quality of piercing ; to pierce or wound the 
ear with a ſharp ſound; to feel a ſharp 
tingling ſenſation, : 
To "THRIVE, V. N. ſpreter throve, part. 
paſſ. thri ven; throa, pig to proſper, in- 
creaſe, or grow rich. 
THRI“VING, Adj. proſperous, 
THRVVINGLY, Adv. in a proſperous 
manner. 5 
THRI'VINGNESS, S. proſperity. 
THRO), a contraction of Through, 
THROAT, S. [:hrote, throta, Sax.] the 
fore part of the neck, or paſſage for food and 
breath; the main road of any place. To cut 
the throat, is to kill by cutting the wind-pipe. 
To THROB, V. N. to heave as the breaſt 
with ſorrow ; to beat or, palpitate. ; 
THROB,. S. a heave, or beat of palpita- 
tion, 


THROE, 8.  [throwean, Sex.] the pain] 


and anguiſh attending the bringing a child 
into the world; any great agony. 
THRONE, S. | thronus, Lat.] a chair of 
Nate richly adorned, and covered with a cano- 
py for emperors, kings, princes, &c. to fit on 
at times of public ceremonies, = 
THRONG, S. [thrang, Say. from thrin- 
gan, Sax.] a crowd or multitude prefling 
againſt each other. . 
To THRONG, V. N. to crowd. Active- 
ly, to incommode with crowds. | 
THRO'NGING, Adj. crowding ; gather- 
ing together in great numbers, 
THRO'STLE, S. [Sax.} the thruſh. 
THROTTLE, S. [from throat] the wind- 
ipe. ; 
7 To THRO!/TTLE, v. A. to choak; or 


THROVE, preter of Thrive. . oy 

THROUGH, Prep. [thurh, Sax. thairh, 
Goth. door, Belg. durch, Teut.] from one 
end or extremity to the other; by means of. 

THROUGH, Adv. from one end or ſide 
to the other. 5 N 

THROUGH O UT, Prep. quite through; 
entirely. 3 

THROU/GHOUT, Adv. in every part; 
every Where. | : 7D 

To THROW, V. A. [preter brew); part, 
paſſ. rhrown 3 thraawn, Sax. ] to fling or caſt 
to a diſtance; to toſs, or put away with vio- 
lence, haſte, or negligence; to lay down care- | 
leſly or in haſte; to coſt ; to ſpread ; to turn. 
To throw away, to Joſe or ſpend profuſely; 
to reject. Uſed with by,. to reject or lay 
afide as uſeleſs, Uſed with down, to overturn, 
Uſed with off, to expe], or reject or renounce. | 
Uſed with out, to exert ; to diftance or leave 
behind; to reject; to emit. Uſed with 2p, to 
reſign angrily z to emit or bring up. Neuterly, 
to perform the act of caſting; to cat dice. 
Uſed with aleut, to try expedients. 


1 


- 


5 T H | 
THROW, S. a caſt; a caſt of dice; the 
ſpace to which any thing is thrown ; at 

effort or violent ſally. | 
THRO!WSTER, S. à twiſter of ſilk or 


thread, | 
THRUM, 8. ſthraum; III.] the ends of 
weavers threads; any coarſe yarn. 
To THRUM, V. A. to grate or play ill 
on any mufical inſtrument. | 
— THRUSH, S. [thriſc, Sax. drozd, Pol.] a 
ſinging bird; ſmall round ulcerations which 
appear in the mouth, and by degrees affect 
every part of the alimentary duct; from 
thruſt, | 
To THRUST, V. A. [trufito, Lat.] ts 
puſh any thing into matter or between cloſe 
bodies; to puſh or drive with violence; to 
ftab, To compreſs, uſed with together! 
Neuterly, to wound with the point of a 
weapon; to ſqueeze into; to throng, 
THRUST, S. a puſh. | t 
THUMB, S. [ rhuma, Sax.] that ſhoft 
ſtrong finger which grows on the part of the 
hand towards the body. 
THUMP, S. [:bombo, Ital.] a hard blow 
given with ſomething blunt. | 
To THUMP, V. A. to beat with dull 
heavy blows. 
THU'MPING, Adj. beating; large and 
ſcrightly, applied to children. | 
THUNDER, S. 
tennere, Fr, from toro, Lat.] a loud noiſe or 
rattling, accompanied by lightning; any loud 
or tumultuous noiſe. 


loud and terrible nciſe attending lightning. 
Actively, to pronounce or utter with a lo 
noiſe, ; 3 | 
THU'NDERBOLT, S. lightning, | 
THU/NDERCLAP, S. an explofion of 
thunder, 

To THU'NDERSTRIKE, v. A. part. 
paſſ. thunder ruck] to blaſt or hurt with 
lightning; to tetrify, or amaze by ſome 
unexpected ill. ; 
THURSDAY; S. [thunreſdeg, thurſdeg; 
Sax. donnerſtag, old Teut. donderdag, Teut: 
the thunderer's day, i, e. Dies Fowis, Lat. of 
Jupiter's Day. Thor was the ſon of Odin; 
the month of March was by Iſlanders named 
from him Tormaanet, i. e. the month of 
Thor ; thunder is likewiſe called by them 
Thordun, i. e. Thor's ſound, And, in the 
Saxon homily, we are told, Jer eac a 
es en the parkeremen hercath ſwithe, i. e. 
* Thor likewiſe and J/oden, whom the 
* heathen adore, or exalt with praiſes,” 
Bede's Eccl. Hilt,] the fifth day of ths 
werk. | 
THVS, Adv. [Sax.] in this manner; to 
this dezree or quantity, | 
To THW ACE; V. A. : bacc ĩax, Sax. ] to 
ſtrike with ſomething. blunt and heavy; to 


beat heat. il 


under, thuncr, Sax. 


To THUNDER, v. N. to make that 


ez 


2 pet. 


ee 
' THWACK, S. a blow given with ſome- 
thing blunt and heavy. 
THWART, Adj. [thryn, Sax. devart, 
Belg.] acroſs; perverſe, 
To THWART, V. A. to croſs; to do 
any thing in oppoſition: to another, 
THY, Pron, [thin,'Sax. } of, belonging, or 
relating to thee. 
THYME, S. febym, Fr, thymus, Lat.] a 
lant. 
THY'RSUS, S. [De, Gr.] the taper- 
ing talk or tem of an nk b. 
TIA/R, or TIA RA, S. [ tiara, Lat. 
tiaire, Fr.] a diadem, or Wels for the heed. 
To TICE, V. A. contracted from Entice. 
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TILE, 8. * Sax. tegel, Belg. nal 
Fr. tegola, Ital. ] thin plates of baked clay, 
uſed in covering houſes. 

To TILE, V. A. to cover with tiles. 

TILL, S. a money-hox or drawer, © 

TILL, Prep. [til, Sax. ] before or after 
the preſent time. Jill now, is, 10 the pre- 
ſent time; till eben, to that time, 

TILL, Conj. to the time or degree. 

To TILL, V. A. [tylian, Sax. temlen, Belg.] 
to plow or manure ground. 

TILLA'GE, S. the act of plowing and 
manuring land to make it produce corn, 

TI'LLER, S. a ſtrong piece of timber 
faſlened to a ſhip's rudder, by which it is 


TICK, S. [perhaps contracted from ticket, I moved; a young tree left to grow till it is 


a tally on which debts were fcored} ſcore or 


truſt ; the lice of dogs or ſheep ; from tique, | 


Fr. tete, Belg. The linen caſe which holds 
the feathers or flocks of a bed. 

To TICK, V. A, to take on credit or on 
truſt ; to run in debt; to truſt, or give 
credit. 

'TYCKEN, or TI'CKING, S. a kind of 
ſtrong linen "poſed for the caſe of a feather 
„ 

TVCKET, S. [etiquet, Fr.] a token of 


any right or claim, at the delivery of which 


admiſſion is granted, or the claim acknow- 
ledged. 

To TICKLE, v. A. [ritilo, Lat.] to 
make a perſon laugh by flight touches; to 
pleaſe by light gratifications. Neuterly, to 
feel a ſenſ:tion which cauſes laughter, 

TYCKLISH, Adj. falling into laughter 
when ſcarce touched; ; tottering; difficult, or 
nice. 

"TID, Adj. [tydder, Sar. tender; ſoft; 


TIDE, 8. Le Sax. td. Ifl. and Belg.] 
a time, or ſeaſon; the alternate ebding and 
flowing of the ſea; a flood, ſtream, or courſe. 
TIDE/SMAN, S. a cuſtom-hoùſe officer 
put on board hips to prevent ſmuggling, or 
defrauding the king of his duties, 
 TVDINGS, S. [tidap, Sax. ridexde, 11]. ] 
news; 3 en account of ſomething that has hap» 
ened. 
ID, Adj. [tidz, Ift, 4 ſeaſonable; neatly 
dreſſed. 
To TIE, V. A. [tian, tigan, Sax. I to bind 
or faſten with a knot. 
* confine or obſtruct, To oblige or conſtrain. 
TIE, S. a faſtening made by a SAI: a 
bond or obligation.” : 
TIBRCE, S. [Fr.] See Perce. 


TIF FE, S. liquor; drink; a quantity of 


liquor for drinking; a fit of peeviſhneſs; 


- TIGHT, Ad) 4 [4 bt, Belg.] cloſe, or 
-* Airetched hard, * ta looſe. Cleanly 
| N ſomething leis than neat, Not 
y, applied to caſks or veſſels. 


and meaſured by certain epochas; 


Uted with vp, to 


fit to fell. 
TILLS, S. a ſort of pulſe, 
TILT, S. (191, Sax, | a tent, or any co- 
vering over the 
carriage; a military game, in which the com- 
batants thruſt at each other with lances; a 
thruſt. 

To TILT, v. N. to fall or lean on one 
fide. Actisvely, to ſtoop, hold, or force on 
one ſide. | 

TILTH, S. huſbandry. 

T VMBER, S. ſcymbrian, 80.1 wood fit 
ſor building; materials. 

TIMBREL, S. [tympanum, Lat.] a mu- 
ſical inſtrument. 

TIME, S. Cin, Sax. tym, Exfe] dura- 
tion confidered as ſet out by certain prom 

pace of 
duration; interval; ſeaſon. or proper time 
life; early ſeaſon "the hour of childbirth ; 


the repetition. of any ching; muſical niea- 


ſure. 


To TIME, V. A. to bring or do at pro- 


per ſeaſon; to allot a certain ſpace for the 


accompliſhing a thing. y {2 WY 
| eg e Adv. ſcaſomably 5 5 oppor- 
tunely 
TVMID, Adj. [timide, Fr. rimidus, Lat.] 
fearful ; wanting courage. 
TIMIDITY, 8. [timidite, Fr r. timiditos, 
Lat.] want of courage; fearfulneſs ; coward- 


lineſs. - 
TI'MOROUS, Adj.  [timor, Lat.] too 
much affected with fear. 
 TIMOROUSNESS, S. See Timidity. 
TIN, S. [ein, Dan. and Belg. xinn, eut. 
of fanum, Lat.] a metal of which ſeveral do- 
meſtic utenſils. are made, 
TINCT, 8. Lure, Fr.]. a colour or 


ſtain. 
TVYNCTURE, S. colour ſoperadded by 


In Chemiſtry, a diſſolution 


of the more refined and volatile parts of 3 
body in a proper menſtruum. 

i'VNDER. S, [tyndre, Sax. ] linen cloth 
{ burnt to aſhes, uſed in catching the ſparkles | 


TIGHTNESS, S. neatneſs ; ſtraightneſs. | 


made by ſtriking a flint and ſteel together. 
TINE 


bl 


ad; the cover of a boat r 


ſomething; an imperfect ſmattering of an 
art or ſcience, 


a colour ſlightly ; to ain. 


ſubſtance, ſmcoth, and reſembling tin. 
| cop per and brazen veſſels. 


_ value, 


head-dreſs. 


weary, or to fatigue, 


chargeable to the tenths or tithes payable to 
the clergy. , 


| þoble, 


985 TI T 
"TINE, S. inne, III.] the tooth of a har- 
row ; the ſpike of a fork. 
To TING, V. N. [tinnio, Lat. tincian, 


Brit.] to make a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. | 
To TINGE, V. A. [tingo, Lat.] to give 


 T'IN-GLASS, S. biſmuth 5 a metallic 
To TINGLE, V. N. [tingelen, Belg.] to 


perceive a continued ſound in the ear; to 
feel a ſharp quick pain, or pleaſure. 
TI'NKER, S. a perſon who mends old 


TFN. MAN, S. one who manuſactures 
and ſeils wares made of tin. 4 

TFN SEL, S. [erincelle, Fr.] a kind of 
ſhiaing cloth; any thing ſhewy, but of ſmall 


TINT, 8. teinte, Fr. tinta, Kal.] a dye, 
or colour. _ | | 

TINY, Adj. {tirt, tynd, Dan.] little; 
ſmall. POW 

TIP, S. [tip, tipter, Belg.] the top, end, 
or point, 5 
To TIP, V. A. to cover the head or ex- 
tremity with metal; to firike lightly, 

TI'PPET, S. [:2pfer, Sax.) ſomething 
worn about the neck. _ 

To TIPPLE, V. N. [rzel, old Teut.] to 
drink to exce!s. | 
' TYPSTAFF, S. an officer with a ſtaff 
tipped with metal, and who takes into cuſto- 
dy ſuch perſons as are committed by the court, 
or by a judge. | ET, 

TIFPSY, Adj. drunk. | 

TI'PTOE, S. the end of the toe, 

TIRE, S. [tuyr, Belg.] rank or row; a 


To TIRE, v. A. [tirian, Sax.] to make 
TYSSUE, S. Fr. le, Sax. ] cloth in- 
f 


ter voven with gold or fil ver. ; 
TIT, S. a ſmall horſe ; a woman. 
TFTHABLE, Adj. liable to pay tithes; 


4 
4 


TITHE, or TYTHE, S. Creotl a, Sax.] 
the tenth part of all fruits, '&c, a revenue 
payable to the clergy. . 

To TITHE, V. A. to tax with the pay- 
ment of the tenth part. — ] 

TITILLA'TION, S. a pleafing ſenſation 
from the gentle touch of ſome parts; a tick- 
ling. 5 | 

TITLE S. titre, of titelle, old Fr. titulus, 
Lat.] a general head compriſing particulars; 
an appellation of honour; a name; the firſt 
page of a book, explaining its ſubjeQ; a 
claim of right; an inſcription, In Com- 
merce, the perſsn's name at the top of a 
folio to whom the articles contained therein 
belong. „ | 


A 


01 
To TI'TTER, V. A. to laugh with re- 


ſtraint, or ſoftly. 
TI'TTLE, S. [tit, Teut.] a point or dot. 
TFTTLE-TATTLE, S. {from tit and 

tattle] ſmall talk ; idle prating. | 
TIT'ULAR, Adj. [titulaire, Fr.] enjoying 

the title without the profits cf an office. 

' TO, Adv, [Sax, te, Belg.] when it comes 

before a verb, or between two verbs, it is a 

ſign of the infinitive mood, and implies that 


| the ſecond is the object of the firſt. After an 


adjective, it denotes the object; ſometimes it 
yotes futurity, or ſomething to be done, and 
is preceded by fill. Ty and again, or to ard 
fro, imply backward and forward. 

TO, Prep. oppoſed to from, it notes mo- 
tion towards. Sometimes it implies addreſe, 
attention, addition, ſtate, or place whither 
any one goes; oppoſition, amount, propoſi- 
tion, poſſeſſionę perception, accord, or fittings 
the ſubject of affirmation ; compariſon ; as 
far as. After an adjective, it denotes its ob- 
jet. Before face, preſence. Aſter a verb, 
it notes the object. Sometimes it imphes 
degree. Before day, like the Saxon, it im- 
plies the preſent day; before morrono, the day 
next after the preſent. Before night, the ap- 
proaching or preſent night. 

TOAD, S. trade, 'Sax.] an animal rey 
ſembling a frog, and accounted venomous. 

To TOAST, V. A. [teflum, Lat.] to dry 
or make brown by holding before a fire; to 
name a health to be drank. „ 

TOAST, S. bread dried or made brown 
before a fire 5 a celebrated beauty, whoſe 
health is often drank. 

TOBA'CCO, S. I fo called from the iſland 
of Tobago, one of the Caribbee iſlands in 
America, from whence it was brought by 
Sir Francis Drake in 1535] an American 
plant, well known. | 
© TOBA/TCONIST), S. one who manu- 
faftures and ſells tobacco. ) 

TO, S. [Cette haar, Teut.] a buſh or 
thick ſhade, Applied to wool, twenty-eight 
pounds weight. ; 

TOE, S. ſta, Sax. teen, Belg.] the ex. 
treme diviſions of the feet, anſwering to the 
Sngers of the hand. Lge , 

TOFT, S. a grove of trees ; a place where 
a meſſuage or houſe once ſtood. 

TOGETHER, Adj. [:ogethere, Sax.] in 
company; in the ſame place, or time; con- 
joined; in concert. Together with, implies 
a ſtate of mixture or union with, _ 

To TOIL, V. N. [:ilian, Sax. trylen, Belg. ] 
to labour. Actively, to work at. : 

TOIL, S. labour; any net or ſnare woven 
or meſhed ; from teile, FTF. 
TOILET, S. Crilerte, Fr.] n dreſſing 
table, | : 

TOILSOME, Adj. laborious 3 making 


To TITLE, V. A. te name; to en- 


| 


weary. = 
3Nz3  - TOISE, 
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TOISE, S. [Fr.] a meaſure containing 
x feet in length; a fathom. 
TO'KEN, S. [tackns, Goth, tacn, Sax. 
teycten, Bely. ] a ſign or mark; a memorial 
of friendſhip, 8 
' TOLD, preter and part. paſſ. of Tell. 
To TOLE, V. A. to draw by degrees. 
TO'LER ABLE, Adj. Fr. tolerabilis, Lat.] 
that may be endured or ſupported ; paſſable, 
but not excellent, eg | 
TO'LERABLY, Adv. indifferently. 
TO! LERAN CE, S. [Fr.] the power or 
act of abounding or ſuffering, NS 
To TO'LERATE, V. A. [tratus, Lat.] 
to ſuffer or allow without oppoſition, 
' TOLERAITION, S. [teleratus, Lat.] al- 
lowance giyen to ſomething not approved, 
TOLL, S. [Sax. rol, Belg. toll, Brit. told, 
Dan. ] a cuſtom or tribute paid for the paſlage 
of goods. . 
To TOLL, V. N. to pay money for the 
paſſage of goods, &c. to ſound a bell, Active- 
„to ring a bell. 
© TO'LL-BOOTH, S. a place where taxes 
are paid ; a priſon. ; ES 
" TOMB, S. [tcmbe, tombeau, Fr.] a monu- 
ment in which the drad are encloſed. . 
TOME, S. [Fr. ee, Gr.] a volume or 
e e 
TON, 8. Trenne, Fr.] See Tun. | 
TON, or TUN, in the names of places, 
are derived from dun, Sax. a hill, and ſigni- 
fies a town, becauſe towns were formerly built 
n thoſe eminences, Some indeed derive it 
how tun, Sax. an helge or wall, 
TONE, S. [tenus, Lat. ton, Fr.] a note, 
ſound, or whine ; elaſticity, 
TONG, S. [See Jongs, though it is ſome- 
times written tongue; yet, as its office is to 
catch or hold, it ſeems derived from the 
ſame original, and ſhould be ſpelt in the 
ſame manner as Tongs] the forked catch of a 
nn, 5 b 8 
 TONGSS, S. [it has no ſingular; tang, 


* 


Sax. and Belg. ] an inſtrument with two legs, 


moving on a rivet, between which any thipg 
13 held. ; | IE2 
"TONGUE, S. [tung, Sax. tongbe, Belg. ] 
the moveable muſculous part in the mouth, 
and principal inſtrument of ſpeech or ſounds 
in animals; ſpeech, or fluency of words; a 
ſmall point. 
fGlent, 5 | 
To TONGUE, V. A. to talk or prate. 
| TO'NGUELESS, Adj. having ng tongue, 
TO'NNAGE, S. See Tunnage. | 
TONSURE, S. [Fr. tonſura, Lat.] the 
aft of ſhaving or clipping the hair. 
TOO, Adv. [e, Sax. ] over and above; 
over-much ; more than enough, or to excels ; 
likewiſe. | 1 
© TOOL, 8. rel, tool, Sax.] any inſtru- 
ment uſed by the hand; a hireling, or one 
ſervilely at the command of another. 


ſtony, ſandy, or gritty, 


To bold one's tongue, is to be 


T OP 
TOOTH, 8. [plural arb; toth, Sax, 
tand, Belg.] the hardeſt and ſmootheſt boneg 
of the body, formed in the cavities of the 
jaws, and ſubſervient to the chewing and 
eating food ; a blade or prong of any bifid 


inſtrument; the dentellated or prominent 


part of a wheel, which catches the correſ- 
pondent parts of another. Figuratively, taſte, 
Tooth and nail, implics with one's utmoſt 
violence. To rhe teeth, in open oppoſition, 
or to a perſon's face. In ſpite 4 the teeth, not- 
withſtanding threats, or a perſon's utmoſt op- 
poſition. To caft in the teeth, is to mention by 
way of reproach. TY | 

TOO'TH-ACHE, 8. [todece, Sax. ] a pain 
in the teeth. 

TOO THLESS, Adj. having no teeth. 

TOP, S. [r2pp, Brit. tep, Sax. Belg, and 
Dan. topper, in] 
moſt degree or rank ; the head of a plant; a 
play-thing of a conoid figure, uſed by chil- 


dren. Adjectively, it implies the uppermoſt, 


© Top ſtones,” Mox. 

To TOP, V. N. to rife or be eminent; to 
excel; to do one's beſt. Actively, to cover 
on the top; to riſe above; to crop; to per- 
me with excellence. 5 f 

OP AZ, S. [ tepaxe, Fr. 3 us, Lat. 
a —_— _ of the dolont of fine gold. | 
To TOPE, v. N. ſtop, Teut. topper, 
Belg. teper, F r.] to ae hn or to excels, 
TO'PER, S. one who drinks hard. 
TOPHA!CEOUS, Adj. [of , Gr.] 


TO'PHUS, S. [ , Gr.] a gritty or 
ſandy matter concreting on the ſides of veſſels 
in which mineral waters - have been con- 
tained. It is alſo applied to ftony or chalky 
ſubſtances concreted in any part of the ani- 
mal body. | | | 

TO'PICAL, Adj. [T:xG>, Gr.] relating 
to ſome general head; local, or confined to 
ſome particular place. In Medicine, applied 
to a particular part. 

TOpIC, 8. [ epique, Fr.] a general head 
to which other things are referred; a ſubject; 
things generally applied externally to a parti- 
cular part. . | 

TOPOGR A/PHER, S. one that deſcribes 
a particular kingdom, country, or place, 
> TOPOGRA'PHICAL, Adj, [topographi- 
que, Fr.] belonging to topography. NG 
' TOPOGRA'PHY, S. {topographie, Fr. 
1 raphia, 'Lat, of Tong”, and pan, Gr.] 
the deſcription of a particular place, king- 
dom, or country. | 

TO/PPING, Adj, eminent; noted; 
wealthy. | . 

TO'PPINGLY, Adv. proſperouſly; emi- 
nently, - YN | 

To TO'/PPLE, V. N. to fall forward, or 
pitch upon the head. 18 

TO/PSY-TURVY, Adv. with the bottom 


- þ upwards, 


| ” mn 


the higheſt part; the ut- 


* 


oO 


rok, in the compoſition of names, im- 
plies a rock or hill; from rr, Sax. 


TORCH, 8. ſrorche, Fr. torcia, Ital.] a 


wax light bigger than a candle, 

TORE, preter of Tear, 

To TORME'NT, v. A. [tourmenter, Fr.] 
to put to long and exquiſite pain. Figura- 


| tively, to teaze with importunity. 


- TO'RMENT, S, a laſting and exquiſite 


pain. 
FP" TORMENTOR, S. one that tortures ; 


any thing that cauſes great pain; one that 
teazes with importunities, or cauſes uneaſi- 
neſs by their bad conduct, | 

TORME'NTING, Adj. torturing; put- 


ting to great pain; teazing with importu- 


nity. 
TORN, part. paſſ. of Tear. 
TORNADO, S. [Span.] a hurricane or 


TO/RPID, Adj. [torpidus, Lat.] numbed, 
or deprived of motion. | | 

TORREFA'*CTION, S. the quality of 
being ſcorched or parched. 

' TO/RRENT, S. [Fr. torrens, Lat.] a ſud- 
den agd violent ſtream raiſed by ſummer 
ſhowers ; a violent and rapid current. 

TO'RRID, Adj, [terride, Fr. torriduz, 
Lat.] burning-hot ; parching or ſcorching. 

'TO'RRIFIED, Adj, ſtorrefaFus, Lat.] 
dried; roaſted ; ſcorched. 

TO'RTOKE, S. [tortue, Fr, tortuga, 
Span,] an amphibious animal, having its 
back covered with a ftrong ſhell, of which 
the handles of lancets, &c. are made, and its 
belly covered with a leathery ſubſtance of a 
yellowiſh colour; but ſome are ſaid to live 
entirely on land, and others in water. 

TO'RTUOUS, Adj. winding; turning in 
and out, . 3 

TO RTURABLE, Adj. capable of being 
tormented or put to pain. 

TO RTURE, S. [Fr.] a ſtate of laſting 


and exquiſite anguiſh, cauſed as a puniſhment, | 


or to extort confeſſion. 

To TO'RTURE, v. A. [tortum, Lat. ] to 
affect with laſting and exquiſite anguiſh; to 
vex with importunity. 


. TORVITY, S. ſ[torvitas, Lat.] ſourneſs 


or moroſeneſs of countenance. 

TORY, 8. [in Iriſh, a ſavage] a perſon 
who pretends to adhere to the ancient con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate, to the apoſtolic hierarchy 
of the church, and profeſſes to oppoſe the 
meaſures of the whigs, | 5 

To TOSS, V. A: [ preter and part. paſſ. 
tet; taſſen, Belg.] to throw or caſt with the 
band; to impel or throw with violence; to 
lift up with a ſudden and violent motion; to 
agitate, and make reſtleſs, Neuterly, to be 
in violent agitation. Uſed with 2p, to fling 
coin in the air in gaming. 

TO/SSEL, S. See Taſſel. cad 
TO!TAL, Adj. [Fr. t, Lat.] whole or 


4 


TOW 

complete; all the parts taken together, or 
undivided, 5 P's 
| TOTA'LITY, S. ſtotalite, Fr. totalitas, 
Lat.] any thing entire or undivided ; the 
whole ; a ſum total, TY 1 
| TO'TALLY, Adv, wholly ; entirely ; 
utterly. a 

T*'OTHER, contracted for the other. 

To TO'TTER, V. N. ſrtateren, Belg.] to 
ſhake ſo as to be in danger of falling. | 

TO'TTERING, Adj. ready to fall; fee- + 
ble; weak. | 

To TOUCH, V. A. [pronounced tuch; 
from toucher, Fr. fœtſen, Belg. ] to reach 
with any thing ſo that there be no ſpace be- 
tween the thing with which we reach and 
that which is reached; to come to, or attain, 
To try, applied to metals. To affect, move, 
or melt. To form or delineate, applied to 
the art of defigning. To infect, applied to 
diſeaſes, To ftrike or ſound, applied to mu- 
fic. To act upon or impel ;-to treat of in a 
light manner. T» Le 77 , to repair or im- 
prove. Neuterly, to join cloſe together. 
Uſed with at, to come to, or ſtay at, a place. 
Uſed with on, to mention in a flight manner. 
To go for a very ſhort time. 

TOUCH, S. that ſenſe whereby we per- 
ceive the hardneſs, roughneſs, ſolidity, and 
ſuch other qualities of a body ; the ſenſe of 
feeling; examination of metals by a ſtone ; 
a teſt by which any thing is tried; proof; 
power of exciting the affections; the act of 
the hand on a muſical inſtrument; affection; 
a hint; a ſlight eſſay. ; 

TOU!CH-HOLE, S. the hole throu 
which the fire is conveyed to the powder in 


Ja gun, 


TOU*CHING, Prep. concerning; with 
reſpect, relation, or regard to, 
TOUCHING, Adj. caufing pity or ſympa- 
thy; lying ſo cloſe that no ſpace may be be- 
tween, 
TOU*CHSTONE, S. a ftone by which 
metals are tried; any teſt. - 
TOU'CHY, Adv. See Teechy. 
TOUGH, Adj. [pronounced tuff; tob, 
Sax. tegi, Pol.] not breaking when bent; ſtiff, 
or not eaſily bent. Not eaſily perſuaded, ap- 
plied to perſons. Not eaſily bitten, or chew- 
ed, applied to food, _ s 
TOU!GHNESS, S. the quality of not be- 
ing eaſily bent or broken; bard to be bit or 
chewed. | 5 : 5 
'TOUPE'E, S. [toupet, Fr.] an artificial 
curl of hair; the hair which grows on the 
forehead turned back. | | 
TOUR, S. [Fr.] a ramble or roving jour- 
ney; 2 turn, | - 
"TOW, S. [Sax. rozve, Perſ.] flax or hemp 
beaten and combed, | 
To TOW, V. A. [teon, teoban, Sax. ] to 
draw by a rope in the water. 


1 


\ TOWMWGE,S. Crone, Fr.] money wo 
e 


war. 4 
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the owner of a ground near a river for the li- I goods for money or other commodities z to act 


berty of towing a veſſel, or to the owner of 


the horſes employed in towing. | 


TOWARD, or TOWA'RDS, Prep. [e- 
ward, Sax. wairth, Goth. ] in a direction, or 


near to; with reſpect or relating; with ten- 


dency to. 
TOWA RD, or TOWA RDS, Adv. 
near; in a ſtate of preparation. 
TO'WARD, Adj. ready to do or learn; 
tractable. ; 
TO*'WARDLY, Adj. readily ; orderly. 
TOWEL, S. f{touaille, Fr. touaglio, Ital.] 
# cloth uſed for wiping the hands. | 
TOWER, S. [tor, Sax, faur, Fr. torres, 


Ital. turris, Lat. ] a high building raiſed above] 
the main body of an edifice; a tortreſs or ci- 


tadel. | TT 
Ta TO'WER, V. N. to ſoar, fly, or riſe 


TO/'WERING, Adj. ſoaring, riſing, or 
flying high. ; 
TOWN, S. dune, tun, Sax. tuyn, Belg. ] 
any collection of houſes ſurrounded by a wall; 
any collection of houſes to which a regular 
market belongs, and which is not the ſee of a 


biſhop. Figurativcly, the people of any ca- 


pital city. 
 TO'WNSHIP, S. the extent of a town's 
Juriſdiftion and privileges. 

'TOY, S. [toyer, toog ben, Belg.] a thing of 
no value; a play-thing; folly; play, or 
amorous dalliancde. 

To TOY, V. N. to play; to ſport or dally 
amorouſly. | 
TRACE, S. Fr. zraccia, Ital.] a mark 
teſt by which any thing abſent may be diſco- 
vered ; a footſtep; remains; harneſs for 
beaſts of draught ; from tiraſſer, Fr. 

To TKACE, V. A. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, 
Ital.] to follow or reach by means of marks 
teſt, or footſteps.  _ | | 

TRACK, S. [rrac, old Fr. traccia, Ital.] a 


mark left by the foot of ſome animal, &c. o 


a road; a road or beaten path, 2 
To TRACK, V. A. to follow by the 
marks left in the way. I 
TRACT, S. [tra&us, Lat.] any extended 
ſurface ; a region or quantity of land; any 
thing drawn out to length; a treatiſe or 
mall book; from tract᷑atus, Lat. c 
TRA'CTABLE, Adj, | rraitable, Fr. tracta- 


 bilis, Lat.] capable of being governed, ma- 


naged, or tavght, 

TRACTABLEN ESS, S. gentleneſs of 
di ſpoſition; the quality of being eaſily ma- 
naged or governed. 

TRADE, S. [rra-ta, Ital.] the exchange 
of goods for money or, other commadities. 
Buſineſs or employ carried on in a ſhop, op- 


poſed to the liberal arts, or learned pro- 


feſſions, The inſtruments of any buſineſs ; 


To TRADE, V. N. to traffic or exchange | 
2 ö By þ 1 


merely for money. Actively, to exchange or 
ſell in commerce. r 

TRA DESMAN, 8. one who buys and 
ſells by retail; a mechanic. A 


TRA/DE-WIND, S. a wind between the 


"tropics which blows for a certain time to one 
poink, WY ; 
TRADITION, S. [Fr. traditio, Lat.] 
the act of delivering accounts from mouth to 
mouth, without any written memorials; any 
thing delivered from age to age by words, 
without writing. | | 
To TRADU'CE, V. A. [traduco, Lat. 
traduire, Fr.] to repreſent falſly as blameable ; 
to calumniate, 
TRADUVCING, Adj. calumaiating ; ſlan- 
dering ; defaming. | 
TRA'DUCTION, S. tranſlating one lan- 
guage into another; defamation. STE 
TRAFFIC, S8. [rraffique, Fr. traffico, 
Ital.] large trade, or exchange of commodi- 
ties; the ſubject of trade, 


trade. 
TRA'*GEDIAN, S. [tragedus, 151. of 


dies. 
TRA'GEDY, S. [tragedie, Fr. tragœdia, 
Lat.] a dramatic repreſentation of ſome ſeri- 


ous action. Figuratively, any mournful or 


dreadful event. | 17 BE Ss 
TRA'/GIC, or TRA'GICAL, Adj. [tra- 


gicus, Lat. tragique, Fr.] relating to tragedy ; 


mournſul or dreadful, | 

TR A'GI-COMEDY, S. [tragicomedie, Fr.] 
a play partly tragedy and partly comedy, 

To TRAIL, V. A. [trailler, Fr.] to hunt 
by the trac ; to draw along the ground; to 
draw or trace; from treg/en, Belg, Neuterly, 
to he drawn out in length, 

TRAIL, S. the ſcent or marks left on the 
ground by an animal that is hunted; any 
thing drawn out in length, or dragging on the 
ground. f 1 ; 

TRA'ILING, Adj. hanging or dragging 
on the ground. CE | | 

To TRAIN, V. A. Crrainer, Fr.] to draw 
along; to draw or entice; to draw by arti- 
fice or ſtratagem. Uſed with on, to draw 


from one act to another by perſuaſion. 
Uſed with wp, to breed, educate, or teach by 


degrees, | | 

TRAIN, S. [Fr.] an artifice uſed to en- 
tice ; the tail of a bird; the part of a gown 
that ſweeps behind along the ground ; a ſe- 


ries, proceſs, or method; a retinue or num- | 


ber of followers; a proceſſion; the line of 
powder which reaches to a mine. A Train 
of artillery, is the cannon accompanying an 
army, ; 

To TRAIPSE, V. A. to walk in a care- 
leſs or Nluttiſh manner. | 


TRAIT, S. [Fr,] a ſtroke or touch 
n - - "TRATFOR, 
Y: 


To TRAFFIC, V. N. to carry on 


T6223 dogs, Gr.] a writer or actor of trage- 
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_. TRAITOR, 8. [traitre, Fr. from tradi- 


tor, Lat.] one who betrays any truſt. 
.. TRA'ITOROQUS, Adj. betraying 3 de- 
ceitful, 
TRA'MEL, or TRA'MMELz,S. [tramail, 
Fr.] a net in which birds or fiſh are caught; 
a kind of ſhackles in which horſes are taught 
to pace. N a 
To TRA MMEL, V. A. to catch or in- 
tercept; uſed with up. 


To TRA'MPLE; v. A. [trampe, Dan.] 
to tread under foot with pride, inſolence, or 


contempt, Neuterly, to tread quick and 
loudly. Figuratively, to beat down with 
contempt, uſed with on, or «pen. 
IRANCE, S. [ Johnſon propoſes writing 
it tranſe, to agree in etymology with tranſe, 
Fr. tranſitus, Lat.] a ſtate of the ſoul, where- 
in it is wrapt into viſions of future or celeſtial 
things, and the body ſeems inſenſible. 

\'FRA'NQUIL,. Adj. [rranguilk, Fr, tran- 
quillus, Lat.] quiet or undiſturbed, 

., TRANQUTILLITY, S. [| trangquillite, Fr. 
tranguillitas, Lat.] calmneſs, ſtillneſs, an un- 
diſturbed ſtate of the mind. 
TRANS, in compoſition, is borrowed 
from the Latin, and ſignifies, over, beyond, 
through, or change of ſtate or place. 

To TRANSACT, V. A. tranſactus, 
La*,] to conduct or manage any treaty or 
affair; to perform or carry on. | 

TRANSA'CTION, S. a negotiation ; 
any buſineſs carrying on. 

To TRANSCE'ND, V. A. [tranſcends, 
Lat.] to paſs, excel, ar ſurpaſs. 

ANSCENDE'NCY, S. [tranſcendentia, 


Lat.] excellency ; ſurpaſſing others in any 


good quality or perfection. S 
TRANSCENDENT, Adj. extraordinary; 


admirable. 


To TRANSCRIBE, v. A. [tranſcribo, 


Lat.] to copy any writing. 


TRANSCRIPT, S. [tranſeriptum, Lat.] 
any thing copied from an original, 


TRANSCRYPTION,; S. the act of tran- 
ſcribing or copying. | | 


TRANSCURSION, S. the act of run- 
ning or paſſing from one place to another, 


To TRANSFER, V. A. [transfero, Lat. | 


transferer, Fr.] to convey or make over to 
anat ler. 3 721 ft 
TRANSFIGUR A/TION,S. [Fr.] change 


of form or appearance; the ſtate of a perſon 


er thing whoſe appearance is remarkably al- 
tered for. the better. 


To TRANSFI'GURE, v. A. [ transfi-| 


gurer, Fr.] to change form or appearance. 
 TRANSFI'GURED, Adj. having its 
orm or appearance changed. | 
. To TRANSFIX, V. A. Itramſæus, Lat.] 
to pi rce through. a | 
To TRANSP O'RM, V. A. [transformer, 


Fr.] to change the external form; to change mutabilis 8 2 of 
| from one nature or ſubſtance to another. 


into ſome other form. 


1 
TRANSFORMA“TION, 8. the act of 
changing from one form into another. ' 
To TRANSFUSE, V. A. [transfuſus, 
Lat.] to pour out of one veſſel into another; 
to communicate. 5 

TR ANSFU'!SION, 8. the act of pouring 
out of one veſſel into another; communi- 
cation. Among Anatomiſts, the art of con- 
veying the blood of one animal into an- 
ot her. 

To TRANSGRE'SS, V. A. Trranſęreſſir, 
Fr. tranſgreſſus, Lat.] to paſs over or beyond; 
to violate or break a law. 5 
" TRANSGRE'SSION, S. a breach or vio- 
lation of a law; exceeding due bounds. 

TRANSIENT, Adj. [:ranfiens, Lat.] ſoon 
paſt, of ſhort contiauance, - : 

nan Adj. ſlightly ; by 
the by. 5 | 

TRANSIT, S. [tranſftus, Lat. ] in Aftro- 
nomy, the paſſing of any planet juft by or 
under any fixt ſtar. 3 | | 

TRANSITION, S. [tranfitio, Lat.] re- 
moval, paſſage, change; the act of paſſing 
from one ſubject to another. Ge 

TRANSITIVE, Adj. having the power 
of paſſing. In Grammar, applied to verbs 
which ſignify any action having an effect on 
ſome object. 3 5 

TRANSITORY, Adj. [tranſitoire, Fr.] 
continuing but for a ſhort time, * 

To TRANSLA'TE, V. A. [tranſlatus, 
Lat.] to tranſport or remove ſrom one place 
or poſt to another; to transfer or convey ; to 
change; to give the ſenſe of any. book or 
ſentence in another language; from tranſla- 


ter, Fr, f : 

TRANSLA”TION, 8. the meaning or 
ſenſe of a book or ſentence written in a 
language rendered into another; a removal 
from a place, In Canon Law, is the re- 
moving of a biſhop from one dioceſe to an- 
other, K 

TRANSLU'CID, Adj. [tranſlucidus, Lat.] 
tranſparent, 2 

TRANSMA'RINE, Adj. [ 


| tranſmarinus, 

Lat.] from beyond ſea; coming flom parts 
beyond the ſea. n 

To TRANSMIGRATE, v. N. [rrenſ- 
migratus, Lat.] to paſs from one country or 

ace to another. | | EE 

TRANSMIGRA'TION, S. the act of 
paſſing from one tate or place to another. 

TRANSMUISSABLE, AJ;. capable of be- 
ing conveyed, : : 7 

TRANSMISSION, S. the act of convey- 
'ing from one place to another, or delivering 
from one perſon to another. _ „ 
To TRANSMI'T, V. A. tranſmite, 
Lat.] to ſend or deliver down from one per- 
ſon, place, or age to another.. 

TRANSMU “TABLE, Adj. [trans and 
mutabilis, Lat.] capable of being changed 


TRANS- 


> 1. at 


' TRANSMUTATION, s. rr.] change } TRASH, S. rn, I. druſen, Teut. ] ay 


from one nature or ſubſtance to another. 


, To TRANSMUTE, v. A. [tranſmutare, | 


Lat.] to change one ſubſtance. or matter into 
another. _ ; F 
FTRANSOM½, S. [ tranſenna, Lat.] in 
Building, a beam going acrofs or athwart. 

_ © TRANSPARENCY, S. [of rranſparens, 


Lat.] that quality of a body which renders it 


eaſy to be ſeen through ; free from ſediment 
or mud, 

TRANSPARENT, Adj. Fr.] that 
which may be ſeen through; clear; free 
from ſediments or mud. | | 

TRANSPIR A/TION, S. a breathing of 

through the pores of the ſkin, 
To TRANSPIRE, V. A. ¶tranſpiro, Lat. 
tranſpirer, Fr. ] to emit in vapour. Neuterly, 
to be emitted in vapours; to eſcape from ſe- 
to notice. | | 

To TRANSPLA'NT, V. A. [ tranſ- 

planter, Fr.] to remove and plant in a new 


lace. 
: TRANSPLANTA'TION, S. the act of 
removing from one place to another.. 

To TRANSPORT, V. A. [tranſporter, 
Fr.] to carry, or convey by carriage, from 
one place to another; to carry into baniſh- 
ment; to hurry by violence of paſſion; to 
put into extacy. | | 

TRANSPORT, S. a violent hurry of 

on; a rapture ; a ſhip employed to carry 

Idiers, ammunition, or warlike ftores from 
one place to another. | 
TRANS PORTABLE, Adj. capable of 
being moved from one place to another. 
TRANSPORTA'TION, S. carriage from 
one place to another; baniſhment for certain 
crimes. ; 1 

To TRANSPO'SE, V. A. [ tranſpoſer, 
Fr.] to put each into the place of the 
other. ES | 

TRANSPO'SITION, S. the act of 

changing the order or place of things. 
| To TRANSUBSTANTIATE, V. A. 
 Frranſubſtantier, Fr.] to change to another 
ubſt nce. . 

TRANSUBSTANTIA'”TION, S. [Fr.] 
the doctrine of the Romiſh church, wherein 
they maintain that the elements of bread and 
wine are, in the ſacrament, changed into the 
real body and blood of Chriſt. 

To TRANSU'DE, V. A. [trans and ſude, 
Lat.] to. paſs through in vapour or moiſ- 


ture. 


TRANSVERSE, Adj. [tranſverſus, Lat.] 
in a croſs direction. | 8 
TRAP, S. [trappe, Sax, trape, Fr. trap- 
ela, Ital.] a ſnare ſet to cateh thieves or ver- 
min; a ſtratagem to catch or betray unawares. 
To TRAP, V. A. See Entrap. 
TRA PPINC, S. [derived by Minſhew 
from drap, Fr. cloth] ornaments belonging 
to a ſaddle; dreſs. ; 55 1 
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thing worthleſs od unwholſome ; droſs, 

| mY TRASH, V., A. to lop, crop, or 

cruin, "5 ; . . 4 
To TRA'VAIL, V. N. [traeoiller, Fr.] 

to labour hard; to be in labour. 


TRAVAIL, 8. hard labour; the anguiſh 


of child- birth. 


To TRAVEL, V. N. to make journies, 


applied both to ſea and land, 'though we 
ſometimes uſe it in oppoſition to woyage, a 
word in our language appropriated to the ſea. 
To make journies in order to ſatisfy curioſity, 
learn the different manners of different ſtates, 
and improve the mind with ſuch particulars 
as are not to be met with in our native coun- 


try, Actively, to paſs in a journey. 


TRA'VELLER, S. one that makes jour- 
ntes or voyages, either for profit or improve- 
ment, . | | 

To TRAVERSE, v. A. [traverſer, Fr.] 
to croſs or lay athwart; to thwart or op- 
poſe; to oppoſe fo as to annulj to eroſs or 
wander over. Neuterly, to uſe a poſture of 


oppoſition in fencing. 


TRA VEST V, Adj. [traveſti, Fr.] dreſſed 
ridiculouſſy; burleſqued. 750 
TRAUMA'TIC, S. [razupariza, Gr.] 4 
medicine good for the cure of wounds. 
TRAUMA“TIC, Adj. [rravuarimogyCr.] 
belonging to the care of wounds, - hin 
TRAY, S. 
trough, in which meat or fiſh is carried. 
TREACHERO US, Adj. guilty of de- 
ſerting or betraying. ; . 
TREA/CHEROUSLY, Adv. perfidiouſſy; 
clandeftinely, - „ . 
TREA'CHERY, S. [rricherie, Fr.] breach 
of faith, duty, or truſt, pens 
_ TREA'CLE, S. [pronounced treecle ; fromi 
triacle, Fr. treackle, Belg.] a medicine com- 
pond of many ingredients; the ſpume of 
ugar. EMS. | 3 
To TREAD, V. N. pronounced red; 
preter trod, part. paſſ. troden; trudan, Goth. 


tredan, Sax. treden, Belg.] to place the foot 


upon any thing; to trample in ſcorn or ma- 
lice ; to walk with pomp. To copulate, 
applied to birds. Actively, to walk upon; 


to preſs under font. 1 | 
TREAD, S. the act of ſtepping ; way, or 
path; the cock's part in an egg. | 


TRY/ADLE, S. the patt of an engine 
worked with the feet; the ſperm of a cock: 
TRE'ASON, S. [zrabiſm, Fr.] an offence 
againſt the dignity and majeſty of a king or 
commonwealth. | „ 
TRE“ ASONABLE, Adj. trait6tous ; lia- 
ble to be conſtrued or interpreted treaſon. 
TREASURE, S. eg ergſure, 
with the e ſhort ; treſor, Fr.] wealth or riches 


hoarded up or accumulated. 


; FI 


To TRE*ASURE, V. A. to hoard, accu-' 


mulate, or amaſs. bes | 
TREASURER, 


[Swed.] a thallow wooden 


; pour Lord High Treaſurer, an officer who 


ner of a lattice or grate. 
To TRE'MBLE, v. N. [:rembler, Fr.] to 


T REN, S. an inſtrument uſed for ſtriking 
 fſh at ſea, 


_ Gitch, In Fortification, earth thrown-up to 


TREASURER, 8. [treſoirer, Fr.] one 
Who has the keeping and diſpoſing of the 
money belonging to a prince, ſtate, or com- 


as the charge and management of all the 
king's money in the Exchequer. 

'TRE'ASURY, S. a place in which riches 
or maney are laid up or accumulated. 

To TREAT, V. A. [pronounced treet; 
traiter, Fr.] to negociate or ſettle. To diſ- 
courſe on, uſed with on or ufon ; from tracto, 
Lat. To uſe ; to manage or carry on. Neu- 
terly, to difcourſe or diſcuſs; from traiter, Fr. 
or trabtian, Sax. To carry on a treaty or ne- 
gociation, followed by witb. To entertain a 
perſon at a feaft. . 

TREAT, S. an entertainment given. 
TRE ATISE, 8. a diſcourſe on any ſub- 


ject. ' | | 

a TREATMENT, S. ¶ iraitment, Fr.] 
uſage. | 1 

TRE “ATV, 8. [traite, Fr.] a covenant 


or agreement. | 

TRE'BLE, Adj. [criple, Fr. triplex, Lat.] 
in Muſic, ſharp, applied to found. 

To TRE'BLE, V. A. eripler, Fr.] to 
multiply by three; to make thrice as much. 
Neuterly, to become threefold... 
TREE, S. [trin, Goth. and Iſl. treo, 
Sax. ] a large vegetable, riſing in a ſingle 
woody ſtem to a conſiderable height, and 
ſpreading with ſeveral branches. Figurative- 
ly, any thing branched out. 9 

TRE'FOIL, 8. 8 Fr.] three-leaved 


als, 
3 TRELLIS, S. [treilles, Fr.] a ſtructure 
of iron, wood, or oſier, when put acroſs each 
other like a lattice. . 
TRELLTSED, Adj. wrought in the man- 


ſhake or ſhiver with fear or cold. 
TRE*MBLING, Adj. ſhaking or ſhiver- 
ing with fear or cold. 
TRE'MENDOUS, Adj. [rremendus, Lat.] 
affecting with or cauſing fear or dread, 
TRE MOR, S. [tremer, Lat.] a ſtate of 
ſhaking or trembling. 
TREMU'LOUS, Adj, { tremulus, Lat.] 
quavering; ſhaking. 


To'TRENCH, v. A. ſtrancher, Fr.] to 
cut; to eut or dig into pits or trenches, | 
_ TRENCH, S. [| tranche, Fr.] a pit or 
defend ſoldiers in their approaches, or to 
guard a camp. 


TRE'NCHANT, Adj, [Fr.] cutting; 


arp. 45 
IRE NCHER, S. trenchoir, Fr.] a piece 
of wood uſed inftead of a plate to cut meat: 
on; a table; a fold; a ſquare cap worn by 


[ 


þ 


To TREND, V. N. to tend; to incline 
to any particular direction. : 
r S. [trendel, Sax.] any thing 
round. 92 
TREPA'N,'S. [Fr.] an inſtrument by 
which round pieces are cut out of the ſkull, 
A ſnare; from Trapani, a part of Italy, 
where our ſhips being inſidiouſſy invited in 
the reign of Q, Elizabeth, were unjuſtly de- 
tained, „ 2 
To TREPA'N, V. A. [ trepaner, Fr.] te 
8 with the trepan [ to catch or en- 
nare. 
_ TREPID, Adj. frrepidus, Lat.] tremb- 
ling; quaking for fear. A 
TREPIDA'TION, S. I Fr. ] ſhaking 
through ſear; trembling. ; 
TREPTDITY, S. timidity ; fearfulneſs; 
To TRE'SPASS, v. A. [treſpaſſer, Fr. 
to tranſgreſs, or offend by ſome injury, U 
with againſt, to enter a perſon's ground un- 
lawfully. . : TO 
_ TRESPASS, S. [Fr.] an offence or in- 
Jury done another; unlawful entrance on an- 
other's ground. 7 
TRESPA'SSER, S. one that offends a- 
gainſt the law; one that injures another; 
an unlawful enterer on another's ground. 
TRE'SSES, S. [it has no ſingular; treſſe, 
Fr, treccia, Ital.] knots or curls of hair hang- 
ing down looſely, | 2 
TRE'STLE, 8. Fereſteau, Fr.] the frame 
of a table, | 
TRE T, S. [perhaps from tritus, Lat.] an 
allowance made for the waſte or refufe of any 
commodity. a LES 
TREVET, S. [drieſet, Sax. trepied, Fr.] 
any thing ſtanding on three feet: generally 
applied to an ion frame, on which a pot, 
&c. is ſupported on a fire, * | 
TREY, S. [tres, Lat. trois, Fr.] a three 
at cards or dice, EI 
TRVAD, S. ſtrias, Lat. triade, Fr.] three 
united. a t | 
TRVAL, S. from try] a teſt or exami- 
nation ; experience; an experiment; In Law, 
the examination of a cauſe according to the 
laws of the realm; a temptation, or teſt of 
virtue; the ſtate of being tried. 
TRVANGLE, S. [Fr. triangulum, Lat.] 
any thing three-cornered. 
TRI'ANGULAR, Adj: | triangularis, 
Lat.] having three corners; in the form of 
a trrangle.” _ | 3 | 
TRIBE, S. [tribu, Fr. tribus, Lat.] a 
diſtin body of people. 
TRIBULA'TION, S. [Fr.] perſecution, 
diſtreſs, or vexation. ESD, 
TRIRU'NAL, 8. [Lat. and Fr.] the feat 
of a judge; a equrt of juſtice. 7 
TRUBUNE, 8. an officer among the 
Romans, choſen by the people. The com- 


30 


ſtudante in ths Vniyerfities, 


mand:r of a legion. Son | 
TRIBUFA'RY; 


. 


TRIBUTARY, Adj. [tributarivs, Lat. ]] 


paying taxes or tribute, | 

TRVBUTE, S. [tribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.] 
payment made as an acknowledgment of ſub- 
jeection. TED 99 55 

TRICE, S. [ſuppoſed by Johnſon to be 
eorrupted from trait, Fr. ] a thort time, or an 
inſtant, REY 

TRICE'NNIAL, Adj. [tricernialis, Lat.] 
belonging to the term of thirty years. 

TRICK, S. ſereck, Belg.] a ſly fraud, or 
dextrous artifice; a number of cards conſiſting 
of one played by each concerned in the game 
and laid together. EE 

To TRICK, V. A. [ tricker, Fr.] to 
eheat, impoſe on, or defraud ; to dreſs, a- 
dorn, or not; from trica, low Lat. a knot 
of hair, triccia, Ital. To perform by ſlight of 
hand, 5 

TRI'CKING, Adj. cheating; crafty ; de- 
ceitful. | 

TRYCKINGLY, Adv. in a cheating, 
fraudulent, and deceitful manner. 

To TRICKLE, V. N. [h, Gr.] to 
run down in ſtreams or drops. 

TRI'CKSTER, S. one who cheats or de- 
frauds ; a wily and deceitful perſon, 

TRIVCKSY, Adj. pretty. ; 

TRIDENT, S. ſeridens, Lat.] the three- 
forked ſceptre of Neptune, the fabulous god 
of the ſea; any inſtrument or tool, which 
has three prongs or fangs. : 

TRIDING,” 8. the third part of a 
county. | 

TRIDING MOTE, S. a court-leet ; the 
court held for a triding, 

TRIDUAN, Adj. lafting three days. Oc- 
eurring every third day. e 
IRIETNNIAL, Adj. Itriennis, Lat, trien- 
nal, Fr: ] laſting three years; happening 
- every third year, 
 TRIFID, Adj. cut or ſeparated into 
three parts. | 

To TRI'FLE, V. N. [:ryfelen, Belg.] to 
act or tallæ without any weight, dignity, or 
Importance. To mock, or play the fooi 

with, followed by wWitb. To be of no im- 

rtance. N 

TRVFLE, S. a thing of no weight, va- 
lue, or importance. 0 

TRI FORM, Adj. [tr formis, Lat.] having 
three ſhapes or forms. ] 

Te TRIG, V. A. [tricker, Dan.] to ſtop 
a heel; to ſet a mark to ſtand at in play- 
ing at 8 &c, | 

TRIGA'MY, S. [+;tyzpin, Gr.] tic 
crime of having three huſbands or wives. 

TRIGGER, S. [ trigue, Fr.] a catch 
to hold the wheel of a carriage on fteep 
g round; the catch by which a muſket is 
diſcharged. 

 TRUGON, S. [trigenus, Lat. mpryovoc 
Gr.] à figure conſiſting of three angles; 


TRY 
TRIGONOME'TRY,, S. Tree and 
Toy, Or.] the art of meaſuring triangles, 
TRILAfTER AL, Adj. [tres and lateralis, 
Lat.] having three fides, | 

'TRILL, S, [tri!la, Ital.] a quaver or un- 
dulation of the voice, 3 F 

To TRILL, V. N. to quaver. AQtively, 
to trickle, or fall down in drops. 8 


dreds of thouſands of billions. 


well dreſſed, 

To TRIM, V. A. [trimman, Sax.] to fit 
out, er adorn ;z to ſhave; to balance a veſſel, 
Neuterly, to be in ſuſpence which to chooſe 
of two parties or opinions. 

TRIM, S. dreſs. Among Mariners, the 
diſpoſition of the rigging, proportion of bal- 
laſt, and loading, which conduce to make a 
ſhip fail faſteſt, | | 2 77 

TRIMMER, S. one who changes ſides; 
a piece of wood put in, 

TRI'MMINGS, S. ornaments to ſet off 


cloaths, &e, ; 
TRVMNESS, S. neatneſs in dreſs ; ſpruce- 


neſs, | ve ; 
TRINE, S. an aſpect of planets placed in 
three angles of a trigon, ſuppoſed by Aftro- 
logers to be particularly propitiouns. 


TRINITA'RIAN, S. one who main- 


tains the trinity of perſons in the God- 


head. 

TRINITY, S. [trinite, Fr.] the incom- 
prehenſible union of the three perſons in the 
Godhead. T0 que 
TRINITY HOUSE, S. a corporation of 
ſea-faring men, who have the ſuperintendence 


longing to navigation, 5 


TRINITY SUNDAY, S. the firſt Sun- 


day after Whit- Sunday. 


TRINEET, S. a toy; a ſhowy orna- 
ment, worn chiefly by women, | 
TRINO'CTIAL, Adj. [trino&alis, Lat.] 
conſiſting or having the continuance of three 
nights. DI TA TEND 


having three names. | 3 
TRIO'NES, S. in Aſtronomy, a conſtella- 


tion of ſeven ſtars in Urſa Minor, called 


Charles's Wain. "a | 

To TRIP, V. A. [rripfen, Belg.] to 
throw down by ſtriking the feet from the 
ground with a ſudden blow, uſed with 4 
To catch of detect. Neuterly, to fall by 
ſlipping the feet; to fail, err, or be deficient; 
to tumble; to run on tiptoe, or lightly; te 
take a ſhort voyage. ro 

TRIP, S. a ſtroke by which a perſon's 
heels are kicked up; a fumble; a miſtake 
or failure; a ſhort voyage or Journey. —- 

TRIPA'RTITE, Adj. [triparticus, Lat.] 
divided into three parts, of made by three 


triangular inſtrument uſed in dialling, 
3 


parties, | | | 
TRIPA'RTITION, 


TRYLLION, S. [rilion, Fr.] ten hun- 


of ſea-marks, pilots, and other matters be- 


— 


TRIM, Adj. [ getrymeth, Sax. ] nice 1 


TRINO'MIAL, Adj. f[trinomizs, Lat.] 


Auer, Gr.] conſiſting of three 


three vowels maki 
; TRIPLE, Adj. [Fr. zriplex, Lat.] three- 84 
fold. 


three-fold, Triplicate ratio, in Mathematics, 


quality of being threefold, Among Aftrolo- 


T KR 1 
- TRIPA*RTITION, S. che act of divid- 
TRIP E, 8. Fr. trippa, Ital. and Span.] 
me inteſtines or guts. By 
TRIPETA'LOUS, Adj. . and tra- 
eaves. 
TRI PHTHONGUE, 8. in Grammar, 
but one ſound. 


To TRIPLE, V. A. t ripler, Fr. tripli- 
care, Lat.] to make three- fold; to multiply 
Dy three, _, | 

TRIPLET, S. three of a kind; three 
verſes ending in the ſame rhime. _ 

TRYPLICATE, Adj. [triphicatus, Lat.] 


is the ratio of cubes being geometrically pro- 
rtional, the ratio of the firſt to the laſt be- 
ng triplicate of the firſt to the ſecond, 
TRIPLICA”TION, S. the act of making 
three-fold, or taking any quantity or numb 
three times. | 
TRIPLVCITY, S. [ rriplicite, Fr.] the 


gers, the diviſion of the ſigns according to 
the number of the elements, allowing three 
figns to each diviſion, 
TRIPLY, Adv. in a threefold manner, 
TRYPOD, S. [tripodium, Lat.] a three- 
footed ſtool. 


_ TRYPOLY, S. a ftone uſed in poliſhing | 4 


jewels and metals. 

TRVPPING, Adj. ſtumbling; faultering. 
Figuratively, deviating from the rules of 
chaſtity. | | 
" TRIPUDIA/TION, S. [eripudium, Lat.] 
act of dancing. 


TRVREME, S. [triremis, Lat.] a galley | 


having three rows of oars on each fide, 
TRISY'LLABLE, S. [rrifyllabus, Lat. ] a 
word conſiſting of three ſyllables, 
TRITE, Adj. [tritus, Lat.] worn out, 
Kale ; common. "* 
* TRVTENESS, S. commonneſs ; ſtale- 
neſs. 
TRITHEISTS, S. Iro, Gr.] here- 
tics holding three diſtin godheads. 
TRVTON, S. [Fr.] a fabulous ſea-deity, 
ſaid to be Neptune's trumpeter ; a vane or 
weathercock. 7 
To TRI'TURATE, v. A. [rriturer, Fr.] 
to pulverize, to reduce to a powder. 
' TRITURA'TION, 8. in Pharmacy, the 
act of pounding in a mortar. IR 
TRI'VET, S. See Trevet. 


worthleſs ; trifling; of no weight or im- 
rtance. 1 


TRIVPALLV, Adv. in a mean, worth - 
leſs, or trifling manner. | 
TRIVIA/LNESS, S. meanneſs; worth- 
lefineſs ; triflingneſs ; of no weight or im- 


TRO 

TRUVUMPH, S, ſtriumphus, Lat. triomphe, 
Fr.] the pompous Co with which a 
victory is celebrated; the ſtate of being vic- 
torious; victory. | 
To 'TRYUMPH, V. N. [triumpbo, Lat. 
triompber, Fr.] to celebrate a victory with 
pomp or joy; to obtain a victory. To triumph 
over, to inſult on account of ſome advantage 
ined. | 
_ TRVUMPHAL, Adj. [triomphal, Fr, tri- 
umpbalis, Lat.] belonging to a triumph. 
RIYUMYVIR, S. f Lat.] one of the three 
uſurpers that governed ancient Rome, and 
were ſtiled triumviri, 2 
TRIU'MVIRATE, S. ¶triumvirat, Fr, 
triumviratus, Lat.] a government by three 
perſons; the government of ancient Rome 
dy the triumviri, or three uſurpers. 

TRYUNE, S. [from tres in um, Lat.] a 
term to expreſs the unity of the Godhead in 
three perſons, | 
TRO'CHEE, 8. [rrocbæus, Lat. mpryatg, 
Gr.] in Grammar, a foot in Greek and La- 
tin poetry, conſiſting of two ſyllables, the firſt 
long, and the other ſhort. 

TRO'CHINGS, S. the ſmall branches 
on the top of a deer's head, 

TRO'CHLEA, S. is one of the fix mecha- 
nical powers, commonly called a pully. 
 TRO'CHOLUS, S. of 7Tp2:s, Gr.] that 
part of mechanics that treats ot circular mo- 


on, | 

TRO'CHUS, S. [, Gr.] a wheel 

any thing round, 5 
TRODE, preter of tread. 

- TRO'GLODYTE, S. [Gr. ] one wha 

inhabits caves of the earth, | 

To TROLL, V. A. [tro!len, Belg. ] to roll, 
or move circylarly, Neuterly, to move ar 
run round; to fiſh for a pike with a rod which 
has a pully towards the bottom, 

TRO/LLOP, S. [See Trull] a woman 
who dteſſes ſlatternly. 

TRO'NAGE, S. the act of weighing 
wool in a public market; the toll paid for 
weighing wool. io | 

TRO'NATOR, S. an officer appointed to 
weigh all the wool brought into the city of 
London. 


TROOP, S. [ troupe, Fr. troppa, Ital. 


| zroope, Belg. trop, Swed.] a company or num- 


ber of people collected together ; a ſmall body 
of horſe or dragoons, uſually 50, commanded 
by a captain. . 

To TROOP, V. A. to flock or gather to- 


og | gether ; to march off or run away. 
' TRIVIAL, Adj. [Fr. trivial, Lat.!“ 


TROOPER, S. a dragoon ; a foldier that 
fights on horſeback. | 
TROPE, S. [trope, Fr, tropus, Lat. n,, 
Gr.] a rhetorical figure, by which a word is 
uſed in a ſenſe different from its primary fig- 
nification. | | 
TRO'PHY, S. [tr2peum, tronbæum, Lat.] 


arms or ſomething elie taken from a van- 
| | 302 Juin 


| 0 | 
quiſhed enemy, and exhibited as a token of 
victory. Trephy-money, is a tax annually 
paid by houſekeepers or landlords for drums, 
| eo!ours, &c. for their reſpective companies 
of militia. . 

TROPIC, S. ſtrepique, Fr. of ve, Gr.] 
in Aſtronomy, a circle of the ſphere, parallel 
to the equinoctial line, and diſtant from it 
about 23 deg. 30 min. to which when the ſun 
arrives, he returns again towards the equator, 
There are two tropics, viz. the Tropic of 


Cancer, which is that towards the artic or | 


north pole, ſo called from Cancer, the fign of 
the ecliptic the ſun is in when it comes to 
this circle on the 21ſt of June, when our day 
is longeſt and night ſhorteſt: and Tropic of 
Capricorn, which is towards the antartic or 
ſouth pole, ſo called from Capricorn, the fign 
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T R U. 
indictment or information; to harraſs ; to 
bubble or cheat. Bt 18 ; 

TROV'SE, or TROU'SERS, S. [tronſſs, 
Fr. trui/h, Erſe] the long looſe breeches worn 
by ſailors. | 

TROUT, S. a delicate ſpotted fiſh, living 
in brooks or ftreams.. Uſed famili-rly ta 
ſignify an honeſt, or perhaps a filly fellow, 

To TROW, V. N. [rretbian, Sax. trace, 
Dan.] to think or imagine. ; 

TROW, Adv. truly, | 

TRO'WEL, S. [truelle, Fr.] a tool uſed 
by maſons and bricklayers for ſpreading 
mortar, | 5 5 

TROY-WEIGHT, S. a weight of 12 
ounces to the pound, uſed.in weighing gold, 
drugs, &c, . 

' TRU'ANT, S. [truand, old Fr. treuwant, 


the ſun is in when he comes to this circle on 


the 21ſt of December, which makes our 
ſhorteſt day and longeſt night; ſo that they 


are the limits of the ſun's motion towards the 
north and ſouth. 

TROPIC AL, Adj. rhetorically changed 
from its original meaning. Placed near, or 
belonging to, the Tropick. 

TROPOLO(GICAL, Adj. [Tprioyirxec, 
Or.] belonging to tropology ; moral. 

TROPOLO'GY, S. I Gr.] a 
moral diſcourſe delivered ii tropes or fi - 
gures. | 

TRO'SSERS, S. [troufſes, Fr.] uſed by 
| Shakeſpear for breeches, or hoſe. _. 

To TROT, V. N. rrotter, Fr. trotten, 
Belg.] to move with a high jolting pace; to 
walk fait, : 

TROT, S. the jolting pace of a horſe, In 
Jow language, a ſorry old woman. | 

TROTH, S. Irroutb, old Eng. treath, Sax. ] 
truth. 

TRO*'TTER, S. the foot of a ſheep. 

To 'TROU'BLE, V. A. [pronounced trub- 
ble; from troubler, Fr.] to diſturb, perplex, 
afflit, grieve, diſtreſs, or make uneaſy ; to 
ſue for a debt, 

' TROVU'BLE,S, [Fr.] a ſtate of perplexity, 
diſtreſs, affliction, or uneaſineſs. 

'TRO'UBLESOME, Adj. cauſing per- 
plexity or fatigue from its difficulty or va- 
riety. | | ; 
TROYVER, S. [trouver, Fr.] in Law, an 
action a perſon has againſt one who, having 
found goods, refuſes to deliver them to the 
owner upon demand. 

TROUGH, S. [pronounced treff; from 
erog, trob, Sax. truago, Ital.] any veſſel of 
greater length than breadth, having the upper 
ſice open. Trough of a ſea, among Mariners, 
the hollow between two waves. 

To TROUL, V. N. ſ[rrollen, Belg.] to 
move or utter guickly. 

To TROUNCE, V. A. [from troncon, 


Belg.] one who wanders about idly, and 
neglects his duty and buſineſs. To play the 
truant, is to be abſent from ſchool without 


leave. = 


TRUCE, S. ſtregua, Ital. trvie, old Fr.] 


a ceſſation from hoſtilities for a certain time, 


TRUCIDA'TION, S. carnage ; butcher- 
ing ; cruel murther, 7 
To TRUCK, V. N. [ troguer, Fr. truccare, 


Ital. trocar, Span.] to give one commodity or 


thing in exchange for another. | 
TRUCK, S. exchange; wooden wheels 
for carriage of cannon ; from qpo ec, Gr. 

To TRU!CKLE, V. N. [rpexaur, Gr.] 
to ſubmit; yield, or buckle to, | 

TRU'CKLE, S. a little running wheel. 

TRU!'TULENT, Adj. ſtern, fierce, or 
cruel, | , | 

To TRUDGE, v. N. [truggiolare, Ital.] 
to travel or jog on heavily, 

TRUE, Adj. [treowa, trugva, Sax. ] agree- 
ing with fact or the nature of things. Ge- 
nuine, oppoſed to counterfeit. Faithful, 
exact, honeſt, | 

TRUEPE'NNY, S. a familiar expreſſion 
for an honeſt fellow, | 25 

TRUFFLE, S. [truffe, Fr.] an exquiſite 
root, uſed in ſauces. 


TRULL, S. [trulla, Ital.] a low and mean 


proſtitute. | 2 
TRULY, Adv. faithfully ; ſincerely. 

TRUMP, S. [trompe, Belg. and old Fr. 
tromba, Ital.] a trumpet; a card of the ſame 
ſort with that which is turned up, which will 
win any card of another ſort, and is therefore 
derived from, and uſed formerly to be written 
triumph. To put to the trumps, to reduce to 
great extremities, or to be put to the laſt ex 
pedient, 93 | 5 

To TRUMP, V. A. to forge. : 

TRUMPE'RY, S. uſeleſs and oſtentatious 
ſhew ; paltry tuff, | Be 


TRU'MPET, S. [trompette, Fr. and Belg.]! 


a- long wind inſtrument. Figuratively, one 
who ſounds a trumpet, | 


Fr. according to Skinner] to puniſh by an 


TRUMPETER, 
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TUM 


-TRU'MPETER, S. one who blows or 


lum, Lat.] a ſmall ſwelling or excreſcence 1 


3 to 
5 | ſounds a trumpet. | | a pimple, 
rouſſe, TRUNCA'TED, Adj, [truncatus, Lat, ] | TU'BEROSE, Adj. [tuberoſus, Lat.] full 
worn cut ſhort ; deprived of a limb; maimed, _ | of knots, bunches, or branche. 
TRUNCHEON, S. [rrengon, Fr.] a ſhort | TU!BEROSITY, S. [ tuberofitas, Lat.] 
living ſtaff or cudgel; a ſtaff borne by a general of- | knottineſs ; a protuberance of ſome parts of 
ly ta ficer; a thick ſhort worm bred in the maws | the body, 5 TY 
W. of horſes. 1 = | TU'BULAR, Adj. long and hollow; re- 
tras, : To TRU'NDLE,V. A. and N. rn, ſembling a pipe. ; 7 
| Picard, trende!, Sax. a bowl] to roll or bowl \ TOI S. a ſmall pipe, or fiſtular 
along, 6 5 
uſed TRUNK, 8. [tronc, Fr. truncus, Lat.] the] TUCK, S. [?ucca, Brit.] a long narrow 
ding body of a tree; the body of an animal; the | ſword; a kind of net with a narrow | 
Q main body of any thing; a cheſt, commonly | and a long bunt in the middle. | 
f 12 lined with paper, uſed for cloaths; the pro-“ To TUCK, V. N. [erucken, Teut.] uſed 
gold, boſcis of an elephant; a long tube; from | with ap, to cruſh together, or hinder from 
o_ Fr. | ſpreading z to turn and faſten cloaths up to 
ant, RUNNIONs, 8. [trognons, Fr.] the | make them ſhorter. Uſed with in, to force 
and knobs of a gun, by which it is ſupported on | the bed cloaths between the bed and beditead "x 
| the its carriage. | to keep out the air. | 2 
hout TRU'SION, S. [truds, Lat.] the act off TU!CKER, S. a border of linen or lace on 
thruſting or puſhing, — | the boſom of a ſhift ; a fuller of cloth. 
Fr.] TRUSS, S. [rrouſſe, Fr.] a bandage uſed] TUE'SDAY, S. [tizoeſdeg, Sax. tuſdag, 
me, in ruptures ;z a bundle of any thing thruſt Dan. dienflag, Teut. dienjdag, Belg. This 
her- cloſe together. Wormius and Marſhal derive from Thiſa or 
To TRUSS, V. A. [trouſer Fr.] to | Diſa, the wife of Thor ; but Johnſon derives 
ares rag cloſe together; to fit a fowl for the | tucſdag, Sax. from tuv, Sax. Mars] the third 
y or ſpit. | day in the week. 
TRUST, S. [trauft, Run.] reliance on] TUFT, S. [ tuffe, Fr.] a number of 
eels another; confident opinion of any event; threads, ribbands, flowers, leaves, or any ; 


or 
without preſent money; to commit to a per- TUG, S. the act of pulling with the ut- | 
l.] ſon's care, Neuterly, to be confident. of | moſt and continued effort. | | | 
ſomething future; to rely upon; to expe, | TUVTION, S. [tuitio, Lat.] the care of 9 
ee- followed by too. | th. a guardian or tutor, | x 
ze TRUSTE'E, S. one to whom any thing} TULIP, S. [eulipe, Fr. tulipa, Ital.] a 1 
ul, is made over or bequeathed for the uſe and | beautiful well known flower, originally | 
benefit of another; a guardian. Il | brought from Turky. | | | 4 
on TRUSTI/NESS, S. [treopd, Sax.] faith-] To TU MBLE, V. N. [rommelen, Belg. 
| fulne's ; fidelity.” | tombolare, Ital. tomber, Fr.] to fall ſuddenly 
ite TRU'STY, Adj. fit to be relied on, or|on the ground; to fall down; to play 
| confided in, tricks by putting the body into different 
an TRUTH, S. [threowtha, Sax.] the join- | poſtures. Actively, to turn over in a con- 
| ing or ſeparating ſign as the things. fignified | fuſed manner; to throw down by chance or 
agree or diſagree; conformity of words to] violence. 
r. thoughts or facts; fidelity; honeſty; re-“ TUMBLE, S. a fall. ; 
ne ality. TU MBLER, S. one who = his body 
ul To TRY, V. A. [trier, Fr.] to examine into different poſtures, and performs feats of 
re or make an experiment of; to experience; to] activity; a ſpecies of the pigeon; a drinking 
en examine as a judge; to bring before a court | veſſel. +” \ 
to of juſtice; to bring to a decifion, followed! TU/MBREL, S. (I Fr.] a dung- 
X= by out; to bring to the teſt; to attempt. | cart; a ducking-ftool. | . 
| euterly, to endeavour. | TUMEFA'CTION, S. a ſwelling. 
TRY'AL, S. See Trial. "By To TU'MEFY, v. A. to ſwell ; to have 
ug Tu, S. [zobbe, tubve, Belg.] a large round | the appearance of a tumor. 
open. veſſel of wood, the parts of which are TU'MID, Adj. [rumidus, Lat.] ſwolfen ; 
1. held together by hoops. | ' | puft ud. AﬀeRedly lofty, applied to ſtyle. 
ie TUBE, S. Fr. tubus, Lat.] a pipe. TU MOR, 8. 5 tumor, Lat.] a diſeaſe 
- | in which the parts loſe their natural ſtate by a 


credit; ſomething committed to a perſon's 
charge. | 

To TRUST, V. A. [| trupian, Sax. tra- 
even, Teut.] to place confidence in, to be- 
lieve; to let a perſon have a commodity 


TU'BERCLE, S. [tubercule, Fr, — 


| 


ſmall bodies joined together; a cluſter., ' 
To TUG, V. A. [tigan, teogan, Sax.] to 

pull with continued violence or ſtrength ; 

- pluck, - Neuterly, to pull hard; to la- 
ur. 


Fear 
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T UK 
erte pomp or greatneſs, 55 

TUMULA'TION, S. the act of entomb- 
ing, burying, or interting. 

TU MUL, S. [tumulte, Fr. tumultus, Lat.] 
a factious and clamorous aſſembly of the mul- 
titude; a riot; a confuſed hurry, — 
 TUMU!LTUQUS, Asi. [tumultrenx, Fr.] 
gathering in a confuſed and noiſy manner; 
turbulent; factious. | 

TUN, S. [:tunne, Sax. tonne, Belg, tonne, 
tonneau, Fr.] a large caſk; a meaſure con- 
taining two hogſheads; a large quantity. In 
weight two thouſand pounds; a cubic ſpace 
in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to contain a tun. 

To TUN, V. A. to put in caſks, 

» TU'NABLE, Adj. capable of being put 
in tune, or made harmonious, 

TUNE, S. [toon, Belg. ton, Swed. tuono, 
Ital. tone, Fr. tonus, Lat.] a diverſity of mu- 
ſical notes put together; ſound, To be in 
rune, is to be in a ſtate proper for uſe, exer- 
Ciſe, or any particular purpoſe, 

To TUNE, V. A. to put in a ſtate where- 
in concords may be ſounded, to ſing muſically, 
In low lahguage, to beat. Neuterly, to form 
one ſound to another; to utter with a muſi- 
cal or whining voice. | 


Sus. 

TVU NIC, S. [eunigue, Fr. tuxica, Lat.] a 
part of the Roman dreſs, reſembling our 
waiſtcoats, with very ſhort ſleeves; a co- 
vering. | 

TU'NICLE, S. [ tunique, Fr, tuniculus, 
Lat.] a thin membranous coat or ſkin cover- 
ing any part of the body. 

TUNNAGE, S. the content of a veſſel 
meaſured by the tun; A tax laid on a tun 
burthen of merchandize, 

TUNNEL, S. the paſſage for ſmoke in a 
- chimney ; a pipe, with a conical or globular 
head, with which liquor is poured into a caſk 

or bottle ; a net to catch birds, 5 

TU'NNY, S. a fea-fiſh. | | 

To TUP, V. N. to but like a ram, Ac 
tively, to copulate, 

TU RBAN, TU RBAND, or TUR- 
BAN T, S. [Turk.] the coyer of linen, &c, 
worn on the head by the Turks. © 
' TURBA'RY, S. in Law, ground where 
turfs are digged. Common of turbary is a right 
of digging of turf on the lord's waſte. 

TUR'BID, Adj. [rurbidus, Lat.] thick or 
muddy. 

TUR BINATED, S. [turbinatus, Lat.] 
twiſted, ſpiral. In botany, of a conical 
form, | | | 

TU'RBITH, S. an herb of a violent purg- 
ing quality. 

TU'RBITH MINERAL, S. among Che- 
miſts, a yellow precipitate of mercury. 

TURBO T, S. [tarbat, Belg.] a delicious 
ſea-öſn, well known, . 

; | _ 


t increaſe of their fize 3 a ſwelling ; af. 


TU NEFUL, Adj. muſical ; harmoni- | 


TURBULENCE, or TURBULENCY, 
S. [Fr. turbulentia, Lat.] a tumult or con- 
fuſion; the quality of not being eaſily go- 
verned, | 

TURBULENT, Adj. [turbulentus, Lat.] 
boiſterous 53 tumultuous 3 not to be go, 
verned. | vie 


cious ſtone of a blue colour, brought from 
Turky, 4 | 

TURD, S. [tord, Sax.] ordure ; dung. 

TURF, S, [tyrf, Sax. torf, Belg. an 
Swed.] a clod covered with graſs; a part 
the ſurface of the ground. A gentleman of 
the Turf, 1s one who is fond of racing ar 
courſing, _ 

TURGE'SCENCE, TURGE'SCENCY, 
4 — act of ſwelling, or the ſtate of being 
wollen. 


ing; bloated; vainly pompous. 

TURKEY, S. a well known fowl. 

TU RMERICK, S. an Indian root, which 
makes a yellow die. 

TURMOIL, S. trouble, harraffing, un- 
eaſineſs. i : 

To TU'RMOIL, V. A. to harraſs with 
tumult or commotion ; to keep unquiet. 

To TURN, V. A. ſtyrnan, Sax. fourner, 
Fr. from torn, Lat.] to put into a circular 
motion, or move round; to change fides, or 
put that uppermoſt which was undermoſt ; to 


bring the infide outwards z to form, or tranſ- 


to affection, inclination, or regard. To turn 
the flomach, to cauſe nauſeouſneſs. To make 
giddy, followed by bead. To direct to, or 
form any point or purpoſe, To apply, fol- 
lowed by to. To turn one's back, is to fly; to 
diſregard, followed by upon, To reverſe or 
alter, Uſed with about, to revolve or conſi- 
der. To turn away, to diſmiſs or diſcard. 
To turn back, to return to the perſon who 
gave, ſent, or fold; to double the contrary 
way. Uſed with of, to diſmiſs ; to reſign ; 
to divert, Uſed with of, to advance to an 
age beyond; to exceed. Uſed with over, ta 
transfer; to throw off a ladder. Neuterly, 
to move round, to change the poſture quick- 
ly, ſo as to face, uſed with upon. Ta 
change or alter. To grow ſour, applied to 
liquors. 2 e | 
TURN, S. the act of moving round, or 
coming back to the ſame place; a winding 
path; a walk to and fro; change or altera- 
tion; occaſion z time at which any thing 
is to be done, or wherein perſons punQually 
ſucceed each other; convenience; form, 
art, ſhape, or manner; the manner in which 
the words of a ſentence are repeated. By 
turns, ſignifies, . alternately, or one after an- 
other, | — 4 | 


party 


TU'RCOISE, S. [rurqueiſe, Fr.] a pre- 


TURGID, Adj, [curgidus, Lat.] fwell- | 


change place, poſture, fortune, or party; ta 


form; to tranſlate ; to change, with reſpect 


, TURNCOAT, s. ons who forſakes his 


nence 


| T UT 
party or principles for thoſe which are op- 
te. 
TURNER, S. [tourneur, Fr.] one who 
turns veſſels or utenſils in wood or metal; 


dne who ſells turnery wares. 
TU RNING, S. a winding; a ftreet which 


| troſſes a main road or ſtreef. 


TU'RNIP, S. a white efculent root, 

TURNKEY, S. the door-keeper of a 

o 
TURNPIKE, S. a croſs of two bars, 
armed at the end with pilces, turning on a 
pin, and fixed to prevent the paſſage of horſes, 
A gate erected on a high-way, by which the 
paſſage is obſtructed till a Certain ſum of mo- 
ney is paid. 

TU RNSOL, S. a plant fo called, becauſe 
its flowers turn towards the ſun. | 

TU'RPENTINE, S. [terebinthus, Lat.] a 
clear gum or roſin iNfuing from ſeveral kinds 
of trees. 

To TU'RPIFY, v. A. [turpifacere, Lat.] 
to defile z to make unclean. 

TU/RPITUDE, 8. [rurpitudo, Lat.] fil- 
thineſs; baſeneſs; villainy. 

TU'RREL, S. a tool uſed by coopers. 

TURRET, S. [turris, Lat, ] a ſmall emi- 
nence or tower raiſed above the body of a 
building, © 
TU'RTLE, S. [tortue, Fr.] 1 ſea-tortoiſe, 
well known for its delicious food; a dove, 
famed for its kind diſpoſition and chaſtity ; 
from tourte, Fr, 

TU'SCAN ORDER, S. in Architecture, 
ſo called becauſe invented in Tuſcany ; the 
columns, together with the baſe and capital, 
are to be ſeven modules in length, and to 


| hive the upper part of the pillar one fourth 
leſs in diameter than the bottom: this is] Run. ] twice ten. 


the moſt fimple and rude of the five or- 
ders. 
TUSH ! Intetject. a word uſed to expreſs 


_ Contempt. 


| fan s or long teeth of a 


Tusk, S. [tyxaf, Sax. teſlen, old Fr.] the 
boar, &c. - 

o TU'STLE, V. A. to buſtle or-ftrive ; ; 
to tumble or ruffle. 

Tur, Interj. a word uſed to command ſi- 
lence, and expreſs contempt, 

TU'TELAGE, S. protection; guardian- 
ſhip; the time during which an infant is un- 
der guardians. 

TU“ TELAR, or TurrELARx, Adj. fr 
tela, Lat.] having the guardianſhip, or 
— deſence arid grot6eugs of any perion or or 

ing. 

TVU*'TOR, S. [tnteur, Fr. tutor, Lat.] one 
who. has the care of a perſon's education and 
morals, 

To TU'TOR, v. A. to inſtruct; to pre- 
tend to teach wh 3 inſolence. 

TU”"TORAGE, S. the authority or go- 


| —_— of a tutor. 


TW ũ I 

| Turokkss, S. a female inſtructor; a 
governeſs. 

TTT V, S. a a fablimate of zinc or ca- 
lamine collected in the furnace. 

TUZ, S. a lock or tuft of hair. 

TWAIN, Adj. | twegen, Sax. ] two. 

To TWANG, V. N. ¶ from the ſound] 0 
ſound with a quick my noiſe, 

TWANG, 8. [Min 
go] an ill taſte; I diſagrecable ſound z a pull 
by the noſe. 

To TWANK, V. N. to make to ſound, 

To TWA'TT LE, V. A. [| ſchwatzeny 
Tent. ] to prate. 


dan, Teut. ] to pinch or ſqueeze between the 
fingers, 


or diſtreſs : a low word, 
To TWE'EDLE, v. A. to handle lightly. 
TWEEZERS, S. [etuy, Fr.] nippers oc 
e uſed in pulling off hairs. 
TWELFTH, 


twelve. 

| TWPLFTH-DAY, S. the feſtival of Epi- 

phany, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the 

Gentiles, ſo called as being the 1ztk dag 

from the nativity or Chriſtmas- day. 
TWELVE, Adj. 9 5 t2walif, Goth. 

tevelf, Sax. 10 6 Run. ] two and ter. 


the, Teut.] the ſpace of a year, according te 
the calendar months. 


the next in order to the nineteenth ; the or- 
dinal of twenty. - 
TWENTY, Adj. {troentig, Sax. Hube, 


T WVBILL, S. [of guy, Sax. N an 
iron tool uſed by paviours. 

TWICE, Adi. [rxvigith, Sax. tees, Belg.] 
two times; doubly. 

To TWIFALLOW, V. A. in Huſban- 
iy, ſignifies to roll or plow it a ſecond 

me. 

TWIG, S. [rzvig, twwiga, Sax, rae Belg. ] 
a ſmall ſhoot of a branch, 

TWILIGHT, S. [txveelicht, Belg. txprone- 
ledbt, Sax.] the appearance of light before 
ſun-riſe and after ſun- ſet; an obſcure light; 
an uncertain view. 

TWIN, S. Ceꝛvinn, Sax. nr Bel g.] 
a child born at the ſame time and birth with 
another, 

To TWINE, V. A.  [tavinan, Sax. reoy- 


ſtance z to twiſt ſo as to unite or form into 
one body; Neuterly, to wind, or om wind- 
ings. 


TWINE, 8. a twiſted thread" a twiſt 3 


part. 


To 


ew derives it of tan- 0 


To TWEAG, or TWEAK, v. A. [twae-_ 


TWEAGUE, or TWEAKE, S. perplexity 


Adj, [twelfia, Sax.] the 
ſecond after the tenth 5 the ordinal of 


TWELVE-MON'TH, S. ef men- 


TWENTIETH, Adj. [1eoenteogotha Sax.] 


nan, Belg. ] to "td thread round any ſub- 


an embrace formed by rey round any 


a * — 
* 8 * r * * N * *** 
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TYM 


re TWINGE, v. A. [rwingen, Belg, 


| Exvinge, Dan.] to torment with a fudden and 


ſhort pain ; to pinch. 
1 a ſhort, ſudden, ſharp pain; 
a pinc 
0 TWINKLE, V. N. [ravinclian, Sax.] 
to ſparkle, or ſhine with intermited light; to 
open and ſhut the eye quickly. 
TWINKLE, S. a ſparkling intermitting 


light; the motion of the eve. 


To TWIRL, V. A. [from whirle] to turn 
er force round. 

TWIRL, 8. circular motion. Twiſt ; 
e eee 


N To TWIST, x, A. [ getwiſan, Sax, vi- 


| gen, Belg.] to form by turning round; to 


wreathe or encircle by ſomething; to weave 


or form -by turning round, ſo that the parts 


ſhall unite together; to inkanate. 

TWIST, S. the act of turning round ſe- 
veral things ſo as to unite them; any thing 
made by winding two things together; a 
cord; a writhe, -. 

— TWISTING, Adj. in a folding man- 


"To TWIT, v. A. (alain, Sax. ] 60 16- 
proxch, , or mention to a perſon by way of a 
eer 
. TWFTTINGLY, Adv, ſneeringly; re- 
proachfully, 
To TWITCH, V. A. [edwitan, Sax.] to 
pull or pluck with a quick motion. 
TWITCH, S. a quick or ſudden. 915 
painful contraction of the fibres. 
 TWITCHGRASS, S. a plant. | 
To TWUTTER, V. N. to make a harp, | 
intermitted and tremulons noiſe; to be af- 
fected with a ſtrong or ſudden inclination, 
followed by toevard. ' 
TWITTER, S. any motion or diſorder of 
paſſion, laughing, or fretting. 
"Rn gs LE, 8. battle; gab- 
_ *TWIXT, a contraction of . 


TWO, Adj. [:2vai, Goth, ua, Sax, ta, 


Run, doug, Fr. duo, Lat.] 
poſed of one added to one. 
often uſed in compoſition. RIF 5g, 

TWO'FOLD, Adj. [trererald, Sax. J dou- 


a number com- 


| ble the number, or twice the quantity. 


TWO'-HANDED, Adj. wy bulky; 

enormous of magnitude, | 2 
To TVE, V. A. See Tie. 232 
TVE, S. a knot; a bond or obligating,. 
TYKE, S. a dog, or one as contemptible 


88 a dog. 
1 TYMBA'L, S. a kind of kettle-drum. 


© TYMBORELLA, S. a ducking - ſtool. 
+ TYMPAN, S. a tymbal or drum. A- 


mong Anatomiſts, the drum of the ear, a 
thin, dry, tranſparent, nervous membrane of 


moſt exquiſite ſenſe, and the inſtrument of 
hearing. Among Printers, a frame belong- 
ing to the printing-preſs, and covered with 


This word. is || 


TIA 


laid in order to be printed off. 

TYMPANTTES, S. Lrolrafbeng, Gr.] 
that particular ſort of dropſy that ſwells 
_ que 1 like a drum, and is often cured 
y tapp 

TYMPA'NUM, 8. vo v, Gr.] a 
drum. Among Mechanics, a ſort of Wheel 
placed on an axis, on the top of which are 
leavers, for the more eaſy turning the axis 


[ written likewiſe rin; 
from tynt, oynd, Dan, or tennis, Lat.] ſmal 
TYPE, S,  [typus, Lat, Tur, Or.] an 
emblem'or mark of any thing ; that by which 

any thing is ſymbolically or waer 
prefigured; a printing letter. 

TV hopfs, S. [Tvgedne, Gr.] a con- 
tinual burning fever, proceeding from an in · 
flammation of the bowels. T 

TYPHO*'MANIA, 8. Ee. Gr.] 
a delirium o 7 957 3 a lethargy.. 

TY'PHON,.S. IT, Gr.] a hurricane ; 
a violent whirlwind ; a fiery meteor. 


ſymbol. or 411K 
TY/PICAL Adv. [from typical] in 2 
typical manner. 
To TY!PIFY, V. A. to expteſi by ſome 
ſymbol, action, or hg ie. 
TYPOGRAPHER , 197 rere 
Gr. ] a printer. 
SSRI. FICAL, Adj. [v3 
xoc, Or. ] belonzing to typography, or 
art of printing. 
TYPOGR A'PHY, S. [typagraphia, 1a] 
the art of printing. 
n „Adi. 
tyranmieus, Lat tyrannique, 1 TUpaAIIIX6 5, 
12 eruel; oppreſſi ve; Imperious Fung 
ike a tyrant 
TYRA'NNICIDE, | 8. [Lat.] the at of 
killing a tyrant, 
To " IY'RANNISE, V. N. [tyranniſer 
Fr.] to govern or a6 in an eee and 
rigoraus manner like a tyrant, 
TYRANNY, S. ſtyrannis, Fr. 
Lat.] acting without regard to the laws, or 
rights or properties of the people; outrageous 
| cruelty and oppreſſion. 
TY'RAN 


rigoroully ; a ſevere maſter; an oppreſſor. 
TYRA'NNOUS, Adj. e to 
ſpotick ; arbitrary ; ſevere, 
TYRYASIS, S. the leproſy, jr 
TY RO, S. Tryro, Lat.] a novice; one is 


his rudiments, or not maſter of his art. 
TYRO'SIS, S. [of Tvpos, Gr.] a curdling 
of milk in the ſtomach into a ſubſtance like 


| | cheeſe. 


parchment, on which every ſheet of paper it 


8 + 
88g * bY 


about to raiſe the weight, | 
TY'MPANY,S. 8 Lat.] a ſwel- 
ling in the body whi makes it re ble a 
drum. 
TV NT, Adi. 


8 Adj. repreſenting by ſome | 


yrannus, 


„ S. [mupews, Gr. tyrannus, ' 
Lat.] a perfon who . and 


Ss 8 N BO CSI gg 8 Fe 
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8 


3 "the vowel, being made thus V, and nùmeri- 


| Fee alphabet, but rer more properly 


' be) ving nothing in it; free from erowdss 


: wake void or vacant z to 
dee 


N time from the death of the laſt incumbent till 


empty. 
| T noo s. [vactortah Lati] ewpti 


Pee void of body; 


or frolic, 


_ and 


. as of abode; a ſtroller; one that moves 


6. 1 IM 25 hg 
. when it is uſed as 8 
; 7 nant its form is different from that of 
cally ſtands for de. 


It is alſo A 8 
for vide, and is 


owed owginally 


the Latin, Gothic, or Saxon... 
-VACANCY,;S. ISA ANT]anempty 
; a chaſm; times of leiſure dr kelara- 
tion; -liftleſTneſs, or emptineſs of thought. 
VA/CANT, Adj. {Fr. vacans,'Lat.] emp- 


$, or incumbrance; having no poſſeſſor 


or incumbent; at leiſure, or diſengaged 3 void | net 
| of thought. * 


To VAC ATE, v. A. 
hon oo annul. 
VvACA TED, Adj. made void or vacant. 
ed;-annulled. 
ACA'TION; 8. [Fr. ee Lat, Jis 
Law, all that time which'paſſes be- 
9 — and termi Among Civilians; the 


the benefice is ſupplied by another; Lelſute or 
freedom from trouble, buſineſe, or perplexity. 
VA CAR, S. {wacca, Lat.] acow -houle, 

To VA'CILLATE, V. N. [wacilter, Fr. 
wacillaturi, Lat.] to reel; to ſhake 3 to tot. 


4 to 


3 irreſoltit; i 
— ong 


- VA'CUITY, 8. Leid. Fr. wacuitas, 
t.] the ſtate of being unoccupiet by body; ; 
-want of ſubſtance. 
VA!/CUUM,' 8. Lr. ſpace een 
matter. 
Iq VADE, V. N. to decay; 10 le; to 
vaniſh. 


© VA'FROUS, Adj. [ef Lat.] ede; 


 ENGABOND, Adi. Fr. ] wandering 
about, or having no ſettied habitation, - * 

VA/GABOND, S. a perſon that wanders 
about, and has no ſettles habitation.” 

VAGARY, 8. [vager, Lat.] a wild freak 


- VAGINOPE/NNOUS, Adj, fag, fon 

Lat.] having the wings covered or 

theathed with bard cafes, 
 VA/GRANCY,$:x-difſitute aid Giſorder- 


ly courſe of lite. 
1, Fr. wan- 


5 4; 
„ VA'GRANT, Adj. I 
"has 30 ſettled: 


* 


ag, or having no fixed Jace." 
 VA'GRANT, 8. one: 


from place to place, without any * 12 


* 
4. 


ſtagger: 
SA'CHLEATION, S. the zQ of ftugyering provi 


ps 


place; 
of unde terminate. 2 

VAIL, $.{waile, Fr. 3 
ſent written wel; from velum Lat. and the 
verb, in the ſame manner; from vl Lat. 
yet as the old manner of writing ſhewsit ae 
have heen borrowed originally from the Er. 3t © 
may flill be continued] à curtain. or cover 
thrown over any thing to conceal it; x part of 
ja drefs by which the face is corerede Uſed in 
the plural, to 


wages, * 0 


To VAIL, V. I. [ovale l heme, Fr © 


vagen an Fe . wanders | 7 
__—_ ring no onfixed 1 


ſignify profits that acerue to 4 
officers and fervants, excluſive of Wares: ; 55 


to lower, let fall, or pull off by way of cm- 


plinient. « The ceremony of wailing the bon- . 
it falutations.” -Addiſ,” 


few relped by e Ne See 


Le to. 2 VEIL. De ES - 
VAIN, Aj. [Fr. vanut, Vat.] withoue ©, -2 


effect; having no ſubRance or reality; proud 


| of little thin ings; oſtentatious; idle or worth- - 


| leſs; falſe, © In vain; to no purpoſe or end; 
without effect. When uſed in een 
implies oftentatious. Pe. 
VA'INLY; Adv; uſelefely ; - to no ab 
ee e 8. Lvanite, Pi.) emptineſs, 


- VAIRE,. 8. in Heraldry, is when the field 
of a coat of arms is chequered. with little 2 
73 two colours. 

VATVAPDE, 8. a Prince or the Dreien 
nces. 

_ VA'LANCE,S. [according to Skinner bn 
Valencia, * whence they were. brought the 
drapery hanging round the teſter of a 

VALE, S. [wz}, Fr. wallis, Lat.] a low | 
ground lying between two hills. 

"VALEDVCTION, S. che ſpeech made * 
partingʒ a biddipg farewell; | 


”" VA'LENTINE, S. a fiveetheart choſen an | 


St. Valentine's . | 
| ' VA/LENTINTANS, S. a ſeek of heretics; | 
fo calied from Valentinus their founder, i in the 
* Alan, herb 
ALERE 8. the 

VA'LET,'S: Fr.] 2 Jos e 
1 de re; one hb waits on a nobleman. 
in his-bed-chamberz and d ſles and undteſſes 


him. 

VALF'TUDE, 8. valtals, Lat good 

fate of health. [ a # 
VALETUDINA/RIAN; 8. A 

ſon ; one who foncies hiwfelf ill. 
VALETUDIN AR MAN, AME TUD. 

NARV, Adj . H. waletude, 

e Y; s. an inromy , 

A AR 5 "ow 45 

hoſpital for the fick. 80 b. 
VAILIANT\ Adj. Lene, r brave; 

Rour or courageous * 


VALFANT LV, Adv. bel ; coura . 
-VALVANTNESS, S. e — 7 - 


an Hogs „ 
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To TWINGE, v. A. [rwingen, Belg. | parchment, on which every ſheet of paper 10 


tewinge, Dan.] to torment with a ſudden and 
ſhort pain; to pinch. | 

1 a ſhort, ſudden, ſharp pain; 
_ a pinch. | | | 

To TWINKLE, V. N. [7evinclian, Sax. ] 
to ſparkle, or ſhine with intermitted light; to 
open and ſhut the eye quickly. 

TWINELE, S. a ſparkling intermitting 
light ; the motion of the eve, 

To TWIRL, V. A. [from whirle] to turn 
er force round. 

TWIRL, S. circular motion. Twiſt ; 
convolution, 

To TWIST, V. A. [ getwiſan, Sax. tevi- 
gen, Belg.] to form by turning round; to 
wreathe or encircle by ſomething; to weave 
or form -by turning round, ſo that the parts 
ſkall unite together; to infinuate, 

TWIST, S. the act of turning round ſe- 
veral things ſo as to unite them; any thing 
made by winding two things together; a 
cord; a writhe. ; 

TWISTING, Adj. in a folding man- 

To TWIT, V. A. [edwitan, Sax. ] to re- 
proach, or mention to a perſon by way of a 
ſneer. . 

_ TWFTTINGLY,, Adv. ſneeringly; re- 
proachfully. | 

To TWITCH, V. A. [edwitan, Sax. ] to 
pull or pluck with a quick motion, 

TWITCH, S. a quick or ſudden pull ; a 
painful contraction of the fibres. 

TWITCHGRASS, S. a plant. 

To TWI!TTER, V. N. to make a ſharp, 
intermitted and tremulous noiſe ; to be af- 
fected with a ſtrong or ſudden inclination, 
followed by togbard. | 

TWITTER, S. any motion or diſorder of 
paſſion, laughing, or fretting. 

TWITTLETWA'TTLE, S, tattle ; gab- 
ble. 

*"T'WIXT, a contraction of betevixt. 

TWO, Adj. [twai, Goth, twa, Sax. tu, 
Run. deux, Fr. duo, Lat.] a number com- 
poſed of one added to one. This word is 
often uſed in compoſition. ; 

TWO'FOLD, Adj. [trererald, Sax. ] dou- 
ble the number, or twice the quantity. 


q 


io 


 TWO'-HANDED, Adj. large; bulky ; | 


enormous of magnitude. 
To TY'E, V. A. See Tie. . 
TVE, S. a knot; a bond or obligation. 
TYKE, 8. a dog, or one as contemptible 
as a dog. 
 TYMBA'L, S. a kind of kettle-drum. 
TY MBO'RELLA, S. a ducking- ſtool. 
: TYMPANIN, S. a tymbal or drum. A- 
mong Anatomiſts, the drum of the ear, a 
thin, dry, tranſparent, nervous membrane of 
moſt exquiſite ſenſe, and the inſtrument of 
hearing. Among Printers, a frame belong- 
ing to the printing-preis, and covered with 


laid in order to be printed off, 
that particular ſort of dropſy that ſwells 
the belly up like a drum, and is often cured 
by tapping. a 

TYMPA'NUM, S. [tuumrzry, Gr.] a 
drum, Among Mechanics, a ſort of wheel 
placed on an axis, on the top of which are 
leavers, for the more eaſy turning the axis 
about to raiſe the weight, 


TY'MPANY, S. [tympanum, Lat.] a ſwel- 


ling in the body which makes it reſemble a 
drum. | | 
TY'NY, Adi. [ written likewiſe tiny; 
from tynt, tynd, Dan, or tenuis, Lat.] ſmall, 
TY'PE, 8. [typus, Lat, ture, 
emblem or mark of any thing ; that by which 


prefigured ; a printing letter, 


tinual burning fever, proceeding from an in- 
flammation of the bowels. 97 5 
TVPHO “MANIA, S. [Tugxuana, Gr.] 
a delirium or phrenfy; a lethargy, _ 

TY'PHON, S. [rig, Gr.] a hurricane; 
a violent whirlwind ; a fiery meteor. 

TY!/PICAL, Adj. repreſenting by 
ſymbol or hieroglyphic. | 

TY/PICALLY, Adv. [from typical] in 2 
typical manner. 

To TY!PIFY, V. A. to expreſs by ſome 
ſymbol, action, or. hieroglyphic. p 

TYPOGRA'PHER, S. [rypographas, Lat. 
TU fit) 59 b- printer, 

POCGRA' 

xoc, Or.] belonging to typography, or the 
art of printing. | 

TYPOGRAPHY, S. [typogrephia, Lat.] 
the art of printing. 

TYRA'NNIC, or TYRA'NNICAL, Adi. 
[ tyrannicus, Lat. tyrannique, Fr. Tupariixec, 
Gr.] cruel; oppreflive ; imperious; acting 
like a tyrant, 5 
TYRA'NNICIDE, S. [Lat.] the act of 
killing a tyrant, | 

To TY'RANNISE, V. N. [ tyranniſer, 
Fr.] to govern or act in an imperious and 
rigoraus manner like a tyrant, | 


Lat.] acting without regard to the laws, or 
rights or properties of the people; outrageous 
cruelty and oppreſſion. fo 


rigorouſly ; a ſevere maſter ; an oppreſſor. 
TYRA'NNOUS, Adj. tyrannical ; de- 
ſpotick ; arbitrary; ſevere. | 
TYRVYASIS, S. the leproſy. | 
TY'RO, S. {tyro, EY a novice ; one in 
his rudiments, or not maſter of his art. 
TYRO'SIS, S. [of Tupes, Gr.] a curdling 
of milk in the ſtomach into a ſubſtance like 


| cheeſe, Mc 
. U 


TYMPANITES, S. [rovwrarieng, Or. ] 


Gr.] an 


any thing is ſymbolically or hieroglyphicallß 


ſome 


HIC AlL, Adj. LraοιαενE- 


TYRANNY, S. ſtyrannis, a eee 


TY'RANT, S. [rvpavroe, Gr. tyranns, 
Lat.] a perfon who governs imperiouſly and 
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tion; liſtleſſneſs, or emptineſs of thought. 


8 or incumbent; at leiſure, or diſengaged z void 


' defeated;- ännulled. 


time from the death of the laſt incumbent till 


about, and has no ſettled habitation.” +» 


or frolic. ; 


of living. 
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be twentieth lettek of the Engliſch 


2 bet; when it is uſed as a conſo- 
1 1 7 — its form 1s different from that of 
the vowel, being made thus V, and numeri- 
cally ſtands for five. It is alſo a contraction 


x 


for vide, and is borrowed owginally from the 
3 alphabet, but perhaps more properly 
m the Latin, Gothic, or Saxon. 


a. 4 


VA!CANCY, S. I Seev ACANT] anempty 
ſpace; a chaſm; times of leiſure or relaxa- 


* 


VA CANT, Adj. [Fr. vacant. Lat.] emp- 
ty; having nothing in it; free from crowds, 
obſtacles, or incumbrance; having no poſſeſſor 


of thought. * 12 = 

To VACATTE, v. A. T vacatus, Lat.] to 
mak e void or vacant; to defeat or annul. 

VACAT TED, Adj. made void or vacant 3 


VACA'TION, S. [Fr. wacatio, Lat.] in 
eee Law, all that time which paſſes be- 
een term and term} Among Civilians, the 


the benefice is ſupplied by another. Leiſure. or 
freedom from trouble, buſineſs, or perplexity. 
VA CAR, S. [waccs, Lat.] a cow houſe. 
To VA'CILLATE, V. N. [wacilter, Fr. 
vacillatum, Lat.] to reel; to ſhake; to tot - 
ter; to ſtaggerr. N 
VA CILLATION, S. the ct of ſtaggering 
or ſhaking; irreſolutiom uncertainty. 
: VA'/CIVE, Adj. . [vacivus, Lat.] void, 
mpty. | EAI 
. e Er S. [vacivitah, Lat.] empti- 
Nets. . Rl ; 
. VA'CUITY, S8. [wvacuite, Fr. wacuitas, 
Lat.] the ftate of being unoccupied by body; 
ſpace void of body; want of ſubſtance. 
VA/CUUM, S. [Lat.] ſpace not occupied 
y matter. | 
. Ta VADE, V. N. to decay; to fade; to 
vaniſh. EF <br fc p 
VAFROUs, Adj, [wvafer, Lat.] ſubtle ; 
drafty. a . / 
- VA/GABOND, Adj. [ Fr, ] wandering 
1t, or having no ſettied habitation. | 
VA/GABOND, S. a perſon that wanders 


VAGARY,S. [vages, Lat. ] a wild freak 


 VAGINOPE/NNOUS, Adj. vagina, Lat. 
and penna, Lat.] having the wings covered or 
ſheathed with hard caſes, 3 
VA/GRANCY, S. à diſſolute and diſorder- 
y courſe of RHHö,, r WG HIEEF: 
- VA'GRANT, Adj. [vagant, Fr.] wan- 
deriag, or having no fixed place. 8 
VA GRANT, S. one that has yo ſettled 
place of abode; a ſtroller; one that moves 


| N having no ſettled place; unfixed ; u- 


| parting z a bidding farewell. 


late of heal. 
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VAGUE, Ad). Tr. vagus; Lat. I wander. 
ſettled; or unde terminate. 3 
VAIL, S. [ vaile, Fr. this word is at pte- 
ſent written veil; from velum Lat. and the 
verb, in the ſame manner; from vele, Lat. 
yet as the old manner of writing fhews it might 
have heen borrowed originally from the Fr. ijt 
may ſtill be continued] à curtain or cover 
thrown over any thing to conceal it; à part of 
a dreſs by which the face is cot ered. Uſed in 
the plural, to ſignify profits that accrue to 
officers and ſervants, excluſive of ſalary r 
„% TT od gr 
To VAIL, V. A. [avaller le bonnet, Fr. J 1 
to lower, let fall, or pull off by way of com- 
pliment. The ceremony of wailing the bon- 
— it —— . Neuterly, to 
ew reſpect by yielding or ſubmitting. See 
A 
VAIN, Adj. [Fr. wanus, Vat. ] without 
effect; having no ſubſtance or reality ; proud 
of little things; oſtentatious; idle or worth - 
leſs; falſe. In tuin, to no purpoſe or end; 


without effect. When uſed in compoſition, it 


implies oſtentatious. R 
VA/INLY; Adv. uſeleſsly ; to no purpoſe. 
VA'INNESS, 8. [vanite, Fr.] emptineſs, 

uſeleſſaeſs. e 

VAIRE, S. in Heraldry, is when the field 29 
of a coat of arms is chequered with little bellss 

of two colours. | I e 
VAVVADE, S. a prince of the Dacian _ | 

provinces, : WB 

. VA'LANCE, S. | according to Skinner from 

Valencia, whence they were brought] the 

drapery hanging round the teſter of a bed. A 
VALE, S. [wa!, Fr. vallis, Lat.] a low _ = 

ground lying between two hills.” „„ 

. VALEDVCTION, S. the ſpeech made at 


VA/LENTINE, S. a ſweetheart choſen on 
St. Valentine's day. „ 
VA/LENTINIANS, S. a ſect of heretics; 
ſo called from Valentinus their founder, in the 


4 - 


11th century, EL ts ; 
VALE'RIAN, S. the herb great ſewall. | 
' VA'LET, S. [Fr.] a waiting ſervant. Va- 


let de chambre, one who waits on a nobleman 


in his bed-chamber, and dreſſes and undteſſes : | 
him. ; . . 


VALF/TUDE, s. [waletudo, Lat,] a gocd-- 


VALETUDINA&4/RIAN, S. a fickly per- 
ſon 3 one who foncies himſelf ill. 

 VALETUDINA/R MAN, or VALETU/DI=  _ +; 
NARY, Adj. [ valarudinaire, Fr. waletude, Xx 
Lat.] ſickly. N SF a7 7 atty — 8939 mM 

VALETU'DINARY, 8. an infirmary or” -Þ 
boſpital for the fckck gg „ 
"VAILIANT, Adj. T valliant, Fr.] brave; 
flour or courageous f Fr 


VALVANTLY ,Adv.bravely; courageouſly, ©. 


* 


— 


from place to place, without any viſible way 


Ktoutneſe; inttepidity. 
FE 


'VALVANTNESS, S. bravery; couragey! 
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VAN 


VALID, Adj. [walide, Fr. validus, Lat, 


cluſive, or having force, applied to argument. 


„VIA 


VA/PIDITY, 8. [wvapiditas, Lat.] dead- 
ſtrong or efficacious, applied to things. Con-| neſs; flatneſs, 


VAPORA'RY, 8. [waporarium, Lat.] a 


To VALVDATE, V. A. [walider, Fr.] to | ſtove or hot-houſe ; a ftew or bagnio, Among 


make good, enforce, or render effectual. 


VA'LIDITY, S. [validite, Fr. validitas, 


Lat. ] force; power; ſtrength; authenticity. 
VA'LLEY, S. [wallee, Fr. wallis, Lat. 


low ground lying between hills. See VALE. 


VA'LOUR, S. [ valeur, Fr, valor. Lat.] 


courage; bhavery. a 


ry 
VALO'ROUS, Adj, [vakreux, Fr.] brave; 


valiant; co us. | 
VALO'RDUSNESS, S. bravery ; courage; 
intrepidity.. | 


Phyſicians, a decoction of herbs poured hot 
it, may receive the ſumes. | 


fumes or vapours. | 
VAPO'RIFEROUS, Adj. [waporifer, Fr.] 
producing or cauſing vapours, , ' 


| ras, Lat.] full of vapours ; full of vain ima- 
| ginations, 


VA/POUR, S. [wafeur, Fr. vapor, Lat.] 


VA'LUABLE, Adj. of great price or] the ſmall particles of à fluid, which, being 


worth ; deſefving eſteem. , 
VALU!/ABLENESS, S. price or worth; 


or value put upon a thing, 
VALUE, Fr.] price; worth; price equal 
to the worth of a thing. | 
To VALUE, V. A. [valoir, Fr.] to rate 
at a certain price; to have in high eſteem; to 
appraiſe or eſtimate. * 
' VALVE, S. [valva, Lat.] any thing that 
opens and ſhuts over the mouth of a veſſel. 
In Anatomy, a membrane which opens in 
certain veſſels to admit the bloed, and ſhuts to 
event its returning. 
VA'MBRACE, S. armour for the arm. 
VAMP, S. the upper leather of a ſhoe. 
To VAMp, V. A. to piece an old thing 
with ſomething new; to repair any thing old 
or decayed, in order to make it paſs for new. 
VA'MPLATE, S. a gauntlet or iron 


VAN, S. [awant, Fr. before] the front or 
fiift line of an amy; any thing ſpread wide, 
by which a wind is raiſed; from wan, Fr. 
Tannus, Lat. a wing. | | 

To VAN, V. N. [waner, Fr. wannare, 
Lat.] to winrow corn, | 


VA/NCOURIER, S. [avantcourier, Fr.] 


s barbinger ; a precurſor, | 
VANE, S. [wa-ne, Be'g. vaian, Goth.] a 
plate hung on a pin fo as to turn with the 
wind; a weathercock,' Janes, among Mari- 
ne:s, are the figh s made to ſlide upon ſuch in- 
nruments as are uled for taking obſervations 
at fea, 
VAN- GUARD, S. [avant gard, Fr.] 
the front or firſt line of an army. 
To V A'NISH, V. N. [ vaneſco, Lat. eva- 
nei, Fr.] to diſappear; to come to nougbt. 
VANITY, S. [venite, Fr. vanitas, Lat.] 
emptineſs; uncertainty; fruitleſs deſire or en- 
deavour; falſhogd; vain purſuit; an object of 
pe: ty pride; oſtentation. 17” 
To V A'NQUISH, V. A. [waincre, Fr.] to 
60!:19uer, ſnbdue, or confute. Ps 
VANTAGE, S. gain; ſuperiority ; op- 


riuvnity, 


ſeparated by heat, aſcend into the air; a wind; 
a ſteam; a vain imagination, In the plural, 


mous to the ſpleen in men. ; 
To VA'POUR, V. N. [waporo, Lat.] te 

fly off in fumes. Figuratively, to bully or 

drag. | 


changing ; not long the ſame. 4 

VA'RIABLENESS, S. changeableneſs. 
tainly, | | | | 
VA'RIANCE, S. from wary] a ſtate of 


formerly laid in a plea. 0 33 
VARIA'TION, 8. [Fr. variatio, Lat.] 


VA'RICOUS, Adj. diſeaſed with dilation, 
To VA/RIEGA'LE, V. A, [wariegatus, 
low Lat.] to ſtain with different colours. 
VA'/RIEGATED, Adi. ſtreaked or diver- 
ſified with different colours. : 
VA'RIEGATION, S. the quality of being 
beautified or diverſified with ſeveral colours. 


Lat.] change; intermixture of different things; 
difference. We 
VA\/RIFORM, Adj. [of various and forma, 
Lat.] of divers ſhapes or forms. 
. V A/\RIOUS, Adj. [warizs, Lat.] different; 
changeable; unlike each other; marked with 
diffe:ent colours; numerous. 
V A'RIOUSLY, Adv. differently; di- 
ve (ly, | 7 

V A/RIOUSNESS, S. diverſity ; change- 
able neſs. | 33 : 
VA/RLET), S. fold Fr.] antiently a ſer- 
vant; but at preſent uſed as a term of re- 
Wee to convey the idea of a worthleſs per- 
on. 7 
VA'/RNISH, S. [wernis, Fr. wernix, Lat.] 
matter laid on wood, metal, Sc. to make 
them ſhine, Figuratively, a cover or pallia- 


To VA'RNISH, v. A. to cover with 
ſomething fluid; to conceal a defect with 
ſomething ornamental ar chetrical. 


 OVA'PID, Adj. [vagidus, Lat.] dead er“ 
a, appliet to iquors, Pala 7; 4 


into a veſſel, ſo that the patient fitting over 


VAPORA!TION, S. the act of emitting 


VAPO'/ROUS, Adj. [vaporeux, Fr. vape- 


| | 2 diſeaſe cauſed by flatulencies, diſordered or 
VALU/ATION, S. [evaluation, Fr.] price | hypecondriacal affections in women, ſynoni- 


VARIABLE, Adj. {Fr. variabilis, Lat.] 
VA/RIABLY, Adv. changeablyz uncer- 
enmity. In Law, an alteration of ſomething 


change of colour, ſound, or ſtate; deviation. 


VARIE TV, S. [wariete, Fr. warietas, 


tion of a crime. "= 


To 


uvBE 


ads | to VARY, V. A. [warro, Lat. warier, 

Fr.] to change z to make of different kinds. 
] a Neuterly, to appear in different forms; to 
ong be different from each other ; to alter; to de- 
hot viate 3 to ſnift colouis; to be at variance. 
wer | _» VA/SCULAR;} Adj. full of veſſels. 

8 vasculL Uf EKOUs, Adj. in Botany, 
ing plants which have, beſides the common culix, 
EN. a peculiar veſſel to contain the ſeed, 
wy - ' VASE, S. [Fr. was, Lat.] a veſſel: gene- 

a rally applied to one deſigned for ſhow rather 
_ than uſe, 
na- ' VA/SSAL, S. [Fr, waſſalo, Ital.] one 
. holding by the will of a ſuperior; a ſubject 
t. er dependant; a ſervant ſubje& to | the will of 
ng another. 
dz VASSA/LLAGE; S. [Fr.] the ſtate of | 
al, | being ſubject to the will of another; depen- 
or dence; ſubjeckion. 
1 vAST, Adj. [vaſe, Fr. waſtus, Lat.] 
ME great or large: generally applied to any thing 
to enormouſly great. 
or VASTLY, Adv. largely; neatly. 
VA'/STNESS, 8. beten Lat ] exceſſive 
] largenefs, greatneſs, or hugeneſs, 


VAT, S. [ vat, Belg. fat, Sax.] See FAT. 


VATTICAN, 8. [ſo called from the hill. 


OE on which it ſtands] a famous palace nezr St. | plants, ſhrubs, and minerals. | 
3 Peter's church at Rome, Where the popes VECETATTIVE, Adj. [ vegetatif, Fr.] 
1 uſed formerly to reſide during the winter, produeing growth, or cauſing to grow. 
L N and in which is the conclave of all the car-| VEGE'TE, Adj. E Lat. ] vigorous; 
dinals, being a gallery large enough to enter- active; ſpritely. 
] tain 60 cardinals, allowing each\two rooms.  VEHE'/MENCE, or VEHE'MENCY, 8. 
* The middle of this gallery opens into the [ vebementia, Lat] violence ; 3 ardour; vigour, 
bs famous Vatican library, which was founded VE/HEMENT, Adj. [ Fr. wehemens, Lat.] 
8 by Sextus IV, but if we may eredit what is with force, violence, or eagerneſs, 
| Laid, this large edifice contains 5000 rooms, | VEHICLE, S. [wehiculum, Lat. ] that in 
— VATICI NATION, S. the act of prophe- which any ching! is carried, conveyed, or uſed 
| ſying, divining, and foretelling. | as a means of waſhiog down any thing to be 
* VA/TICIDE, S. a murderer of poets. ſwallowed, 
| To VATFCINATE, v. N. [warkinor,| To VEIL, V. A. Cal La*, See VAIL] 
» | Lat.] to propheſy. - to cover the face with any: thing 3 3 to cover or 
j VA/VASOUR, 8. antiently a . hide. 
: next in rank to a dare | VEIL, S. [welum, Lat.] a cover uſed to 
$ VAULT, 8. [pronounced vant; from | conceal the face, a cover or diſguiſe. 


| woute, Fr, welt; Ital.] a continued arch; a 
| cellar, fo called, becauſe arched generally on 
N the top; a cave; a repoſitory for che dead 

Ander a church; a leap. 

To VA ULT, V. A. [wouter, Fr.] to arch, 
or ſhape like an arch to cover with an arch. 
Neuterly, to leap, 3j jump, or ſhew poſtures; 
from woltiger, Fr, woltiggiare, Ital. 


ws to diſplay in an oſtentatious manner; to 
rag is * 
VAUNT, 8. a brag or boaſt. 7 
Bhs ag tote Adv, boaſtingly; brag- 
ingly. 
+ VA!/UNTINGNESS, S. boaſting brag- 
ging; vain- glory. 
U'BEROSITY, or U'BERTY, 8. [ubero- 
Fea, _—_ oy ze plenty; ore; abug- 
dance 


To VAUNT, V. A. [vanter, Fr.] to boaſt 


1 


ö 


V 

WBEROUS, Adj. [ubereſur, Lat. ] plenti- 
ful; fruitful, 

UBICA'TION, s. [of 257, Lat.] reſidence. 


or fituation in a place. 
UBIQUIT A/RIAN, S. 3 ubigue, Lat.] 


one who holds that Chriſt 
where preſent. 
UBIQUITY, S. [aubiquits, fr.] omni» 
preſence, 
U/DDER, 8. [uder, Sax. and Belg. a, 
Lat.] the dug of a cow or other large beaſt. 
VEAL, S. [ vcel, old Fr.] the fleth of a calf, 
VECTION, 8. the act of carrying, 
| To VEER, WV. N. [ wirer, Fr.] to turn 


s body; is os 


about, Actively, to let out. Uled with our, | 


to turn or change. 

VE/GETABLE, S. [Fr. vegetabilis, low 
Lat. ] an organiſed body, conſiſting of various 
parts, taking in its nouriſhment uſually by a 
* and inereaſing its dimenſions by growth; 
a plant. 


"VEGETABLE, Adj. having the nature 


of a plant. 


To VE/GETATE, v. N. [wegeto, Lat.] 


o grow 
VEGETA!TION, S. growth; increaſe of 
bulk, parts, and dimenſions, applied to trees, 


to 


VEIN, S, [weine, Fr. vena, Lat. J a veſſel 
which conveys the blood from the arteries back 
to the heart; 2 hollow or cavity; ; the courſe 
of metal in a mine; tehdency or turn of mind; 
the time when any; inclination isAfongeſt ; bus 
mour or temper. 

VELLEIT V, S.[welkitas Lat.] the loweſt 
degree of defire, * 

To VE/LLICATE, V. A, [vellico, Lat. 
to twitch, 

-'VELLICWT" ION, 8. a twitching. Plu- 
rally among Phyſicians, certain, convulſions 
that affect the fibres of the face. 

VE LLUM, S. [venn, Fr. velamen, Lat. 
the ſkin of a calf dre fed for writing ; the fi 
ſort of parchment. 


VELOCI, S. velocite,, Fr, velbcitay, ' 


Lat.] ſpeed; ' quickneſs s of motion. 
VELVET, 8. [vsluto, Ital. welours, Fr. 


r s viel, 


* 


2 
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| ids, Lat. Ja kindof a 6llemanufaQture with | 


a ſhort pile. 
 VE'NAL, Adj, [Fr. wenalis, Lat.] capa- 


| bie of being bought; to be purchaſed 3 mer- 


renaty : a word of reproach. | 
© VENA'LITY, S. [wenalite Fr. wenalitas, 


ts Lat. J a diſpoſition that renders a perſon ready 


to flatter, or agree to any thing for gain. A 
VEN ACTION, 85 * 2 or 222 
of hunting: 75 AE 


89 4 * 


* 21 *t 9 A 98 
ds SS, 


able. 
VE!/NDITION. S. the act of ſelling or 


Aiſpoſing of any commodity; ; aſale. 


* 


VE NDOR, 8, in Law, a ſeller. 
VENEE RING, S. among Joiners, the 


| laying thin ſlabs of wood over others of leſs | 
value; a kind of inlaying, 


VENENIFE/ROUS, Adj. [venenifer, Lat] 
bearing poiſon. 

VENENO'US, Adj. [ wenencſus, Lat.] full 
of poi ſon; poiſonous, | 

VE'NERABLE, Adj. [Fr. venerabilis, Lat.] 
to be regarded with awe or reverence. + 

To VE/NER ATE; V. A. | wexerer, Fr. 
veneror, Lat.] to creat or regard We or 
reverence. 

VENERA'TION, S. great reſpeRt 3 re- 
verence. 

VENE'REAL, Adj. [wenerens, Lat.] re- 
lating to love; caught by love embraces. 

VE/NERY, S. ¶venerie, Fr. from veer, 

Fr.] hunting.“ Reaſts of venery and fiſhes. 
Brown. pon woah luſtfulneſs. 

- VENESE/CTION, [vena and ſecrio, 
Lat. ] the act of letting 84 


To VENGE, V. A. [wenger, Fr.] to pu- 


nith for ſome offence, | Seldom uſed, 


VE/NGEANCE, S. [Fr.] puniſhment, or 


revenge for ſome crime or offence. 
VENIABLE, or VENIAL, Adj. veniel, 


Fr. from wenia, Lat.] pardgnavle 3 permitted, 


or allowed. 
VE!NitSON, S. [pronounced wenſon from 


weuniſon, Fr.] the ſſeſh of deer; game, or 


beaſts of chaſe, 
VE'NOM, S. [venim, Fr. poiſon. 
- VE/NOMOUS, Adj, poiſonous. 


. VE/NOUS, Adj. ane Lat.] full of 


Feins, P 
VENT, S. [ fence, Fr. Ta ſmall aperture 
or hole, by which any vapour tranſpires ; paſ- 


dage from ſecreſy to public notice. Sale; from 


wente, Fr.. In Gunnery, the difference between 


the &reumference of the ball and the circum- 


Ference of the bore of the cannon, 

Te VENT, V. A. ¶venter, Fr. eventare, 
entare, Ital. J to let out at a ſmall hole or 

aberture; to give way ta, or free from re- 

ſtraint; to uiter; to publics to ſell. 


** 


- 3 g N * 
vA 


VENTANNA, S. [DNS awindowt 

VENTER, Ie 1 y, 45 
cavity of the ro but particularly the abdo- 
men. In Law, a womb, or mother. 

To VE'N TILATE, V. A. [wentilat 
Lat.] to fan with the wind; to winnow; to 
17 20 or diſcuſs any atoverted oint. 

_VENTILA'TION, 8 fpnnings o ns 
wind ; ; winnowing corn. 3 
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W 8. —— Fr. 2 
| cu/us, Lat.] the ſtomach; any mall cavity, 
particularly thoſe of the heart. 

VE/NTURE, S. [aventure, Fr.] hazard $ 
an undertaking of chance and danger; chance; 
a ſtake. At a venture, is, at hazard; with- 
out conſideration or premeditation. : 

To VE/NTURE,. v. N. to dare; to has 
zard, Uſed.with at or upon, to engage in an 
| attempt without any proſpect or certainty of 
ſecurity, Adtively, to expoſe; to hazard of 


riſque. . 
VE/NTUROUS, Adj. fearleſs; daring. 
VE!NUS, S. the goddeſs of Jove- and beau- 
ty; the evening ſtar. In Chemiſtry, copper 


metal. In Heralgry, the green colour in the 


arms of ſovereign princes, 


VERA'/CITY, S. [verax, Lat. ] cnfiſten». 
| cy,of words with fact; or conſiſteney of deeds 
with promiſes. 

VERB, S. [werbe, Fr. verbum, Lat, ] # 
part of ſpeceh lignifying exiſtence, action, or; 

paſſion, 

VE/RBAL „Adj. F r.werbalis, Lat. ] poken, 
oppoſed to written; conſiſting only in words. 

VERBA/LITY, S. mere bare words. 

VERBATTIM, Adj. [Lat. ] word for word, . 

To VE/RBERATE, V. A. verberatum, 
Lat.] to beat or ſtrike. 

VE'RBERA TION, S. the act of beating 
or ſtriking. 

VERBO SE, Adj. [verboſus, Lat.] abound- 


ing or tedious with words. 


> VERBO'SITY, S. [werbofite, F 1.) the 
quality of ufing many words, 
 VE'RDANT, Adj. [verdoyant, Fr; viri- 


; dars, Lat.] green, 


VERDE CREASE, S. [wer de pris, rr. 
a green poiſonous ſubſtance ne of 0 ruſt of 
copper or braſs. 

VERDE'LLO, S. a ouch lone for trying 
gold or other metals. 

VERDE/RER, or VERDE'ROR, s. a 
judicial officer of che king's fureſt. 

VERDICT, S. [werum diftum, Lat.] the 
determination of a jury on any cauſe ; ; adeci- 
fion ; judgment. 


VERDURE, S. [Fr.] green coleur. 
VERECU/RED, Adj, [Late] anch 


as VERGE, 


7 


king” s houſe. 
To VERGE,'V. N. vergo, 121.1 to tend - 


; 1. ef 
„ 
" VERGE, 8. IFr. virgo, Lat.] 2 rod, * 
 fomething i in that form, carried before a per- 
ſon in office; the brink, edge, or utmoſt bor- 
fer 3 from wergo, Lat. "In Law, the campaſs 
about the king's court, - bounding the juriſdio- 
tion of-the lord. feward, and the coroner of the 


or bend downwards, vſed with ard. 
IVEROI, 8. * ta zwage an 


ng 
To VERT . open v. A. Jabs, 
Lat. ] to prove à thing to be trus. 

VERIFICA/TION, S. the act of proving 
a thing, or making good an aſſertion, 

To VE/RIFY, V. N. [weriffer, Fr.] to 

ve true, or juſtify. 

VE'RILY, Adv. in truth; indeed. 

VERVSIMILITY or VERVSIMILI- 
TUDE, S. [veriſimilitudey Lat.] probability 
or likelihood. 

VERITY, S. dhe Fr.] truth, 

* VE'RJUICE, S. the Juice of unripe grapes 
or crab apples. 

VERMUVCELLI, S. [wermiculi, Ital.] lit- 
tle worms made with flour and eggs, and uſed 

in ſoops, 

+ VERMICULAR, Adj. [vermiculus, Lat.] 
acting like a worm; continued from one 
part of the body to the other. 

VERMVCULATED, Adj [ wermiculatus, 
Lat.] wrought with various colours. 
VERMTCULATION, S. among Botaniſts, 
the breeding worms or ver min in herbs, plants, 

9 In Phyſic, a griping of the guts. 

' VER MUCULOUS, Adj. full of grubs. 

VERMPFORM, Adj. ſhaped like a 

orm. 

» VERMIFUGE, S. [of wermis and fugo, 

Ja medicine that deftroys or expels worms, 

e S. a lively, briſk red 

our. 

"VE'RMINE, 8. [Fr. permis, Lat.] any 
noxious animal: applied generally to ſmall ones. 

VERMͤI/PAROUS, Adj, breeding vermin. 

 VE'RMIVOR OUS, Adj. devouring or feed- 
ing on worms. 

_ *'VERNA'CULAR, Adj, [vernaculus, Lat,] 
of one's own country; natural. 
- VE'RNAL, Adj. [wernus, Lat.] belonging 
to the ſpring. Yernal equinox, in Aſtronomy, 
is the time when the ſun enters the equinoc- 
tial line ia the ſpring, about the 2 1ſt of March, 
Wy the nights and days of an equal 
ength. 
. VERNVLITY, S. — 5 flattering be- 
'haviour, 
- VE'RREL, or VERROL, 8. [werole, Fr.] 
.2 little braſs or iron ring fixed round the end of 
a cane, or handle of a tool. 


» VERSATILE, Adj. {yerſatil Lat.JGaki- 


' VERSE, 8. [were Fr. > 3 1475 Haw 
' conſiſting of a certain ſucceſſion of ſounds, or 
number of ſyllables; a ſection or a paragraph -_ 
of a book 3 F 

To be VE'RSED:' v. N. [bien wired, Fr, 


he, Lat.] to be Killed io, or ac 


with | 
VERSIFICA'TION,/S. [Fr], the y 
3 makjch vertes. 5 1 


a VERSUTPLOQUENS, Adj. mn 
ubtilly, 

VERT, S. [Fr.] any thing that bears a 
green leaf, 

'VE'RT EBRE, S. [Fr. wertebra, Lat. I a 
joint of the back. 

VERTEX, S. [Lat.] the zenith, or point 
over the head ; the top. 

VERTICAL, Adj. [Fr.] placed in the 
zenith, or over the head; perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon. | 

VERTICVLLATE, Adj. in Botany, 
plants, whoſe flowers are intermixed with 
ſmall leaves, growing in a kind of whirls. 

VERTVCITY, S. rotation; 3 circumvolu- 
tion. 

VERTVGINOUS, Adj. Feng F 11 
giddy. 

VERTIGO, S. [Lat.] giddineſs, or a diff 
eaſe wherein objects, though fixed, appear to 
turn round, attended with a fear of falling, 
and dimneſs of fight, ED 

VER/Y,Adj. [wrai, Fr, werus, Lat. ]true3 4 
real; the ſame, or identical; to a great degree, 

VESICA, S. in Anatomy, a bladder ; any 
membranous ſubſtance i in which a fluid is con- 
tained. 

VESICA/TORY, S. [weficatorium, Lat.] 
a medicine which raiſes bliſters in the ſkin, 
VE/SICLE, S, alittle bladder. l 
3 S. the evening ſtar; the ere 


"VE'SPERS, S. [vepres, Fr.] in the Ro- 
man church, evening prayers. 
| VE'SSEL, S. [vaſſelle, Fr. was, Lat.] any 
thing in which liquors or other things are put; 
thoſe parts of an animal body which contain 
the fluids; any vehicle by which mts are 
conveyed on the water, 

VEST, S. [eftis, Lat.] a garment. 

To VEST, A. ¶veſtio, Lat.] to dreſs 3 
to make poſſeſſor of ; to put into poſſeſſion, 

VE/STAL, S. [ veftalis, Lat.] a virgin 
conſecrated to Va. Figuratively, a pure 
virgin, 

VE'/STIBULE, S. the. porch or fuſt en- 
trance of a bouſe. 
| VESTIGA'/TION, S. the act of tracing; z. 
ſeeking ; or ſearching after, 


ly weden a 


| ; 


| VE'STIGE, s. rr. gin, Lae.] a 


| TS 
fooſtep or mark by which any thing may be 
traced. 7 : 
VE'STMENT, S. [w#tement, Fr.] a gar- 
ment. 
. VE/STRY, 8. [ reveſtiarre, Fr,] a room 
' In a church wherein the miniſter puts on his 
ſurplice, or ſtays till it is time to perform his 
function; an aſſembly of the heads of the pa- 
Tiſh, Veſtry Clerk, is an officer who keeps the 
accounts of the pariſh, | 
VE/STURE, S. [Fr. weftura, Lat.] a 
. garment or robe; dreſs. - | 
VETCH, S. [ve, Fr.] chich-peas, a 
Kind of pulſe. | 
- VE'TERAN, Adj, [wveteranus, Lat.] long 
practiſed in war; long experienced. 
VE TERAN, S. an old ſoldier; one long 
experienced or practiſed in any thing. 
To VEX, V. A. [wexo, Lat.] to make 
uneaſy or angry by importunity or impoſition. 
VEX A/TION, S. the act of troubling, or 
Kate of being troubled ; the cauſe of trouble 
or uneaſine's. | 
U'/GLINESS, S. deformity ; the quality 
of being diſagreeable to the ſight, or void of 
beanty. po 
U'GLY, Adj. deformed, offenfive to the 
fight, void of beauty. 
VIAL, S. [q$:a>n, Gr.] a ſmall botile, 
VVAND, S. ſviande, Fr. wivanda, Ital.] 
food; meat dreſſed,  _ 
VIA TICUM, S. [Lat.] proviſion for a 
Journey, In the Romiſh Church, the laſt 
rites performed to fit a perſon for death. 
To VI BRATE, V. A. [vibratus, Lat.] 
te brandiſh or move to or fro with a quick mo- 
tion; to make to quiver, Neuterly, to play up 
and down, or to and fre, alternately. i 
VIBRATION, S. the act of moving to and 
fro, or upwards and downwards alternately. 
VICAR, S. [vicarius, Lat.] one who 
poſſeſſes an appropriated or impropriated be ne- 
nice; one who peiforms the duty of another. 


eure or benef ce of a vicar. 

VICA/RIOUS, Adj, deputed ; delegated; 
acting by commiſſion, | 

VICE, S. [vitium, Lat.] an habitual 
courſe of actions contrary to the laws of virtue; 
a fault; a kind of ſmall iron preſs, uſed in 
holding any thing faſt, and moving by ſcrews; 
from wiis, Belg, gripe. Vice, in compoſi- 


V1. 
VICI'SSITUDE, 8. [widfirads, Lat. 
regulas changes wherein the ſame things re- 
turn in ſueceſſion; revolution. | 
VIC TIM, 8. wer. Lat.] ſomething 
Nain in ſacrifice; ſomething deſtroyed. 


that this word is generally followed by oven, 
or at, and-rarely-byof ] a conqueror ; ene whe 
gains the advantage in any ditpute. . 

VICTO'RIOQUS, Adj. [ viftoieux, F r.] 
having obtained conqueſt or the advantage z 
producing or betokening conqueſt. 


Lat.] conqueſt ; ſucceſs in any conteſt, F 
VUCTRESS, S. a female who conquers, 
To VI'CTUAL, V. A. to furniſh with 

proviſions. | 


naglia, Ital.] meat, or food, 
VUVCTUALLER, S. [victuailleur, Fr.] 4 
publican; one who ſurniſhes or provides pio- 
ee a ſhip that carries proviſions for a 
cet. CS 
VIIDAME, S. in France, the judge of-a 
biſhop*s ſecular juriſdiction. 

VIDE'LICET, Adj. [Lat.] to wit; that: 
is: uſually written contractedſy thus, wiz. - 


band, | 8 
To VIE, V. A. fthe etymology. is uncer- 
tain] to ſhew or practiſe in oppoſition or com · 
petition, Neuterly, to conteſt for ſuperiori- 
ty. To emulate, fallowed by wich. 
To VIEW, V. A. [ven, Fr.] to ſurvey. 
or look into by way of examination or curioh - 
ty; to look at. | 
VIEW, S. a proſpect; fight; ſurvey; the 
reach of fight; appearance or ſhew ; exhibi- 
_ or diſplay to the mind; intention or de- 
in. EE, | x 
VI'GIL, S. [vigilia, Lat.] a: watch, or 


devotions paid to ſaints while other perſons ara 
VICA/RAGE, S. [wicaria, Lat.] the] generally at reſt ; the faſt kept before a holi- 
day. vs 


VIGVLANCE, S. [Fr. vigilantia, Lat.] 


forbearance of fleep ;_ watchfulneſs. 


VIGVLANT, Adj. [wigilans, Lat.]. 


watchful ; cixcumſpe@ to prevent danger. 
VI GOROUS, Adj. [wigor, Lat.] full 
of ſtrength and life, 7 


VI/'GOUR,'S. {wigueur, Fr. vigor, Lat.] 


tion, is derived from the Latin, and ſignifies | ſtrength, force, or power of body or mind; 
one who acts inſtead of a ſuperior, or is the energy. 


ſecond in command. As Vice- Roy, one who 


governs a ſtate inſtead of a king. mean; deſpicable ;; wicked, 


VICEGE RENT, S. adeputy; a lieutenant. 


* 


VILE/NESS, S. [vilitas, Lat.] meanneſs; 


VI'CE-ROY, S. one who governs in place] baſeneſs; wickedneſs. 


of a king with regal authority. 


To. VULIFY,, V. A. to debaſe; to de- 


VI/CEFY, S. niceneſs; exactneſs. fame, or endeavour to make contemptible. 


VICINITY, S. | v:cinus, Lat.] nearneſs ; 


- neighbourhood, lage; or a ſmall collection of houſes. 


VICIOUS, Adj. [from vice.] committing | 
actions contrary to virtue; addicted to vice. 


VILL, S. [wville, Fr. villa, Lat.] a vil- 


VILLA, S. [Lat. ] a country ſeat. 
VILLAGE, S. [Fr.] a ſmall collection. 


VICIOUSNES8, S. wickednefs; faultineſs. | of houſes in the country, leſs than a town. 


VILLA- 


VICTOR, S. [wifor, Lat. It is obſerved 


VI'CTORY,. S. ſwiftoire, Fr. victoria, 


VI'CTUALS, S. [victuailes, Fr. vitto- 


VIDUITY, S. [widuite, Fr.] widowhood 3. 
the ſtate of a woman who has buried her huſs 


VILE, Adi. [vil, Fr. vilis, Lat.] baſez 


Co dt. aGQG6RQa SS &4 


8 


* 


4 


TIS. 
 -VI'LLAGER, S. [willanus, Lat.] an in- 


Habitant of a village. 


VILLAIN, S. [wilain, Fr.] one who 
Holds of another by baſe tenure ;a wicked and 
baſe wretch, 

VVLLAINOUS, Adj. baſe; vile; wick- 
ed; ſorry: uſed ſometimes to heighten the 
idea of any thing low and baſe. | 

VUVLLAINY, S. baſe wickedneſs, 

VILLIERS, [George] duke of Bucking- 
ham, ſon of the duke of Buckingham, who 
was murdered by Felton; who, if he was infe- 
rior to his father as a ſtateſman, was ſuperior 


' in wit, and wanted only application to have 


made a very great figure, even in the ſenate ; 
but his love of pleaſure was immoderate, which 
embarraſſed him in the purſuit of any thing 
ſolid or praiſe-worthy. He was an infant when 
his father's murder was perpetrated, and receiv- 
ed his early education from ſeveral domeſtic tu- 
tors, and was afterwards ſent to the univerfity 
of Cambridge: when he had finiſhed hiscourſe 
there, he travelled with his brother lord Francis, 


VU pon his return, which was after the breaking 


out of the civil wars, he was conducted to Ox- 
ford, and preſented to his majeſty, then there, 
and entered into Chriſt church. Upon the de- 
cline of the king's cauſc, the young duke of 
Buckingham attended prince Charles intoScot- 
land, and was preſent in the year 1651, at the 
battle of Worceſter, whence he eſcaped beyond 
ſea, and was ſoon after made knight of the 
garter. He came afterwards privately into En- 
gland, and, November 19,1657,married Mary, 
the daughter and heireſs of 'homas lord Fair- 
fax, by whoſe inter eſt he recovered all or meſt 
of his eflate, which he had loſt before. After 
the reſt ration, at which time he is ſajd to have 
poſſeſſed an eſtate of 20.000 1. per annum, he 
was made one of the lords of the king's bed- 
chamber, and of the privy council, lord lieute- 
nant of Yorkſhire, and, at laſt, maſter of the 
horſe. In the year 1666, being diſcovered to 
have maintained ſecret correſpondence by let- 
ters, and other tranſactions, tending to raiſe 
mutinies among ſome of his majeſty's forces, 
and ſtir up ſedition among his people, and to 
have carried on other traitorous deſigns and 


practices, he abſconded, upon which a procla- 


mation was iſſued the ſame year, for appre- 
hendirg h m. Notwithſtanding this appear- 
ance of reſentment againſt him, Charles, who 
was far from being of an implacable temper, 
took Buckingham again into favour, after he 
bad made an humbie ſubmiffion ; he was re- 


| ſtored to his place in the council, and in the 
ded- chamber, in 1667, and ſeemed perfectly 


confirmed in the good graces of the king, why 
was, perhaps, too much charmed with his wit 
to confider him as an enemy. In the year 
1670, the duke was ſuppoſed to be conc-rned 
in Blood's attempt on the life of the duke of 
Ormond, This ſcheme was to have conveyed 
that nobleman to Tyburn, and there to have 


hanged him; for which purpoſe he was taken Leiven to rerenge. 


5 | 

'VIn 
out of his coach in St. James's-fireet, and Gar _ 
ried away by Blood and his ſon, beyond De- 
vonſhire-houſe, Piccadilly, but then reſcued. 
In June 1671, the duke was inſfalled chancel- 
lor of the univerſity of Cambridge, and the 
ſame year was ſent ambaſſador to the king of 
France; who being pleaſed with his pexſon 
and errand, entertained bim very nobly fer ſe- 
veral .cays together; and upon his taking 
leave, gave him a ſword and belt ſet with 
pearls and diamonds, to the value of 40,000 
piſto!s. He was afterwards ſent to that king 
at Utrecht, in June 1672. together with Hen- 
ry earl of Arlington, ard George lord Halifax. 
He-was one of the cabal at Whitehall, and im 
the beginning of the ſeſſion of parliament, Fe- 
bruary 1672, endeavoured to caſt the odium of 
the Dutch war from hinaſelf, upon lord Ar- 
lington, another of the cabal. In June 1674, 
he refigned the chancellorſhip of Cambridge. 
About this time he became a great favourer of 
the nonconformiſts, February 16, 1676, his 


grace, ard James earl of Saliſbury, Anthony 


ear} of Shaftſbury, and Philip lord Wharton, 
were committed to the Tower, by order of the 
houſe of lords, for a contempt, in refuſing to 
retract what they had ſaid the day before, when 
the duke, immediately after his majeflty had 
ended his ſpeech to both houſes, endeavoured 
to ſhew, fiom law and reaſon, that the long 
prorogation was nulled, and the parliament 
was conſequently diſſolved. The chief of our 
author's works is, The Rebearſal, a comedy, firft 

acted an December 7, 1661, The character of 
Bayes is inimitably drawn; in it the various 

foibles of poets (whether good, bad, or indif- 
ferent) are ſo excellently blended, as to make 

the moſt finiſhed picture of a poetical cox- 

comb: it is ſuch a maſter-piece of true hu-. 
mour as will ever laſt, while our Engliſh 
tongue 1s underſtood, or the ſtage affords a good 
commedian'to play it. It is allowed by the 

ſe vereſt enemies of this nobleman, that he had 
a great ſhare of vivacity, and quicknefs of 
parts, which were particularly turned to ridi- 
cule; but while he has been celebrated as n 
wit, all men are filent as to his virtues; for 

it is no where recorded, that he ever performed 
one gegercus difintereſted action in his whole 
life, He died April 16, 1687. Mr, Wood fays, 
at his houſe in Yorkſhire ; but Mr. Pope in- 
forms us, that he died at an inn in that coun- 
try, in very mean circumſtances. 

ViMINCOUS, Adj. made of twigs, 

VUNCIBLE, Adj. [wincibilis, Lat.] con- 
querable ; that may be overeome, ge OS 

VI'NCTURE, S. a bendi»g, 

To VIINDICATE, v. A. [virdicatus, 
Lat.] to juſtify from any chazge or 
accuſation z to avenge; to aſſert or claim 
effectually. | wy 

VINDICA'TION, S. [Fr ] defence; apo- 
Jogy; juſt fication, . Lkr l N 


7 


VUNDICATIVEarV INDI'CTIVE, Adj, 
vr. 


- 


unjuſt application of ſtrength 
bemence; injury; raviſhment. . 


cal inftrument well known. 


| Poiſonous reptile of the ſerpent kind. 


| maid ; any thing not uſed or ſoiled, . 


| Gtvated, with the river Patowmack on the 
N. E. ſeparating it from, Maryland, and the | 
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VI R 
VINDICAT TOR, S. one Who juſtifies 
trom a charge or accuſation 3 a defender. 
 VINDVCTIVENESS, S. revengefulneſs, 
. VINE, S. [vines, Lat.] the plant which 
bears the grape, "= 
- VINEGAR, S. [viaaigre, Fr.] wine, or 
other liquors made ſour ; any thing ſour, _ 
| VIINEY ARD, S. [ winegeard,Sax. ] ground 
nted with vines. | 1 , 
VV/NOUS, Adj. [winoſus, Lat.] having the 
qualities of, or reſembling, wine. 
VINTAGE, S. [ vinage, Fr.] the ſeaſon 
for making wine; the produce of wine for 
the year. r | 
. VINTNER, S.[wvinarius, Lat.] one who 
s wine; a tavern-keeper, | 
VIOL, S. a firinged inſtrument of muſic, 
_ VIOLA'CEQUS. Adj. reſembling violets. | 
To VVOLATE, V. A. [vielatus, Lat. ] to 
injure or hurt; to break any law; to injure 
by irreverence; to ravith. £1 
VIOLA'TION, S. the act of tranſgreſſing, 
or breaking, * a 
VIOLA TOR, S. D violateur, Fr.] a tranſ- 


greſſor . | 
. VVOLENCE, S. [Fr. vielentia, Lat.] force; 
aſſault; ve · 


8 


VTOLENT, Adj. I violentus, Lat.] acting 
with great, continued, and an unjuſt applica- 
tion of force. Occaſioned by force, oppoſed 
to natural. 5 ( 

VIO'LENTLY, Adv. forcibly; vehe- 
meatly, by - 5 

_ VIO'LET, S. [Fr.] a plant bearing a 
mee ſcented flower. Eg 

. VIO'/LET, Adj. purple. | | 
VIOLIN, S. [vie, Fr. ] a fiddle 3 a ma- 


-VIOLONCE'LLO, S. a ſmall baſs violin, 
juſt half as big as a common baſs violin in 
length, &c. and uſed to play a baſs upon with 
a common bafs violin or vio!. 


VIPER, S. [wipere, Fr. wijera, Lat.] a 


 VVYPEROUS, Adj. beionging to a viper. 

_ VIRA'GO, S. [Lat.] a female warrior; a 

maſculine woman. 

_ VVRENT, Adj. green; not withered. 
VVRGE, S. a dean's mace. 
VIRGIN, S. [ verge, Fr. virgo, Lat.] 


VIRCINAL, Adj. maidenly; belonging 
to a virgin. | | 

_VFP.GINAL, S. [generally pronounced 
in the plural] a muſical inſtrument, ſo called 
becauſe uſed by young ladies, | 

VIRGINIA, S. a Britiſh colony of North- 
America, firſt diſcovered by the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1584, and had its name 
from our Virgin Queen. It is very happily 


Atlantic ocean on the g. Carolina on the 8. 


p 


* 
1 5 5 * 
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Louiſſana. On the W. fide of Cheaſapeak- 
bay, it extends from lat. 36 deg. 30 min. to 
39 deg. 30 min. N. but on the E. fide only 

rom Cape Charles in lat, 47 deg. 13 min, to 
28 deg, N. Its breadth, ſo far as planted, is 
about 100 miles; but to the weſtward it has 
no boundary. The N. and W. winds here 
are either very ſharp and piercing, or ſtormy z 
and the S. and 8. E. hazy or ſultry, Snow 
falls in great quantities, but ſeldom lies above 
two days; and the ſame may be ſaid of the 
froſt, the winters in this country being gene- 
rally dry and clear. The ſpring is earlier than 
ours; May and June are very pleaſant, July 
and Auguſt ſaltry, but September has prodi- 
gious rains, Towards the coaſt, and for 100 
miles inland, there is hardly a hill or ſtone to 
be found, Here are tices of various ſorts, and 
of prodigious magnitude; with abundance of 
paſture grounds, The land produces rice; 
hemp, Indian corn, flax, filk, cotton, and 


ginia is tobacco, io which the planters poſt- 
pone every thing elſe, That of Virginia, eſ- 
pecially the ſweet ſcented tobacco, which 
grows on York-river, is reckoned the beſt in 
the world, and generally vended in Great- 
Britain and Ireland, for ſmoaking, ſauff, &c. 
the other ſort, ealled Oronoko, is ſent to Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, and Germany; 
where it turns to equal account for the planter, 
Virginia contains fifty four (pariſhes and 
churches, thirty or forty of which have mi- 
niſters, with chapels of eaſe in thoſe of large 
extent: the maintenance of each miniſter is 
ſettled at 1600 pounds of tobacco per annum; 


be only two Preſbyterian, and three Quaker 
meeting-houſes. At Middleplantation, or Wil- 
tiamſburg, there is a college, Though the 
ufual method of traffic in this country is by 
barter of one comedy with another, or of = 
with tobacco, they have Engliſh and Spaniſh 
coins in filver. When any perſon in Virgi- 
nia is diſabled, thro” age or ſickneſs, he is 
placed in Tome planter's houſe at the public 
charge; and ſuch is the hoſpitality of the 
planters to ſtrangers, that here is no need of 


forts, depending chi-fly on a well- regulated 
militia on land, and cruizers from England at 
ſea. Though Virginia abounds in fine timber 
and naval ſtores, and it is one grand harbour 
after entering Cheaſapeak-bay, between Cape 
Charles and Henry ; yet they build no ſhip- 
ping. As here are few towns, James- toon 
and Williamſburg, being the principal, the 
planters refide on their farms, which lie con- 
tiguons to ſome large river; ſo that ſhips come 
up almoſt to their doors, and take in iobac eo 
for their lacing, . 5 

VVRGINITY,S, og. 1, Fr. virginitas, 
Lat.] the ſtate of = woman that has not known 


and the Apalachian Wountains on the W. 


3 


man, k "3 4 F "I 
| VIR1- 


which divide it from that vaſt tract called 


wild grapes: but the ſtaple commodity of Vir- 


beſides perquiſites. In this colony are ſaid to, 


inns, Of late only they have begun to build 
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ereation. 


lIity, which improves and petfects the poſſeſ- 
ſor ; moral excellence ; a medicinal quality or 
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vmwyrv, 8. vir iditas, Lat. greenneſs, | 
- VIRULE, Adj. | virilis, Lat.] belonging to, 
or becoming a man. 


_ VIRPILITY, S. manhood ; power of pro- 
VIRTUAL, Adj. [virtual Fr.] baving 


the efficacy, though aot tlie ſenible and ma- 
ſerd, viſar, wizard, and, vir; Johnſon 


terial part. RD 
VIRTUALLY, Adv. in effect, though 
ot formally. | 3 
VI RTUE, 8. [ vertue Fr. virtus, Lat.] a 
habit of acting agreeable to the rules of mora- 


efficacy; power; excellence. Cardinal virtues, 


among Moralifts, are, prudence, temperagce, | fi 


Juſtice, and fortitude, 
VIRTUO/SO, [Ital.] a man curious in 
collecting antique and natural curioſities, 
VI'RTUOUS, Adj: [ wirtueux, Fr. virtueſus, 
Lat.] habitual! ; chaſte, 
VIRULENC „ or VV/RULENCY, 8. 
[from wirulent] atrimony or bitterneſs of tem- 
malignity. 8 


3 , 
VUVRULENT, Adj. [Fr. virulantus, Lat.] 


poiſonous ; ſharp, 
VI'SAGE, S. rr. viſaggis, Ital.] the 


VISCERA, S. the entrails or bowels, 
VUSCERAL, or VI/SCEROUS, Adj. be- 


longing to the bowels, 1 
To VISCERATE, v. A. [oiſcerarum, | glaſ 


Lat.] to embowal, or take out the bowels. 
 VI'SCID, Adj. [wijcidus, Lat.] reſembling 

ue in its cenfiſtence ana ſticking, - 
_ VISCONSITY,S. [wiſcofiee, Fr.] clamineſs; 
a gluiſh or ſticking quality. 
_ VPSCOUNT, S. {wicwte, F r.] pronounced 
wicount] an order or dignity next to an earl: it 
was anancient title as an office, but 4 modern 
one as a dignity, being never mentioned as 
ſach before the reign of Heory VI. 

VVSCOUNTESS, S. the wife of a viſ- 
count. | | 

VISCOUS, Adj [wiſqueux, Fr. viſcoſus, 
Lat.] ſticky or giutinovs. - 

VISIBVLITY, S. [wifbilites, Lat. ] the 
quality of being ſeen. | 


VISIBLE; Adv. Fr. wifbifs, Lat.) to be 


perceived by the eye; apparent. 


VISIBLY, Adv. [vi/iblement, Fr.] in fuck 


ů manner as to be ſeen and perceived. 
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VIZ 
mity aMiQting 2 nation. Fraft of rhe vifiedrion, 
in the Ren church, a . 2 in 


commemoration of the viſit by the Virgin Ma- 


ry to Elizabeth. - 
VVSITOR, S. [vi/reur, Fr.] one appoint- 
ed to vifit 4 monaſtery or religious houſe. 

VVSOR, 8. {though written likewiſe vi- 


prefers viſor, becauſe both neareſt to viſus, 
Lat. and concurring with viſage, a kindred 
word; viſiere, Pr.] a maſk uſed to du gute or 
diſguiſe. | 4 
VISTA, 8. [Lat.] a view or proſpect 
through a long nacrow paſſage or avenue. 
VUSUAL; Adj, Life, Fr.] uſed is 


t. 
VV TAL, Adj, vitali, Lat. ] contributing, 
neceſſary to, containing, or the ſeat of life; 
eſſe at ial. | 
VITA/LITY, S. [italitas, Lat. ] the pro- 
perty or action of life. ä 
VVTALS, 8. [without a fiagular | 
neceſſary or era to life. HO 
VFTIOUS, Adj. See VICIOUS, 
To VUTIATE, V. A. [vicier, Fr. ] to 
corrupt, debaſe, or ſpoil. 
VITIA'TION,S, the act of debaſing, ebr- 
rupting, ſpoiling, or defloweritig, 
To VIT ILVTIGATE, V. N. to de- 
tract; to contend, | | 
VUVTREOUS, Adj. glafly; reſembling * 


s. 
VITRIFICA'TION, S. the act of turn- 
ing any thing to glaſs by the force of fire, 
To VFTRIFY, V. A. [wirum, Lat glaſs, 
and ffs, Lat. to become] to turn to Bla. 
VVTRIOL, S. [witrilum, Lat.] a kind of 
mi neral ſalt. 
VITUPERA/TION, 8. blame; cenſure. 
|. VIVA/CIOUS, Adj. [vivax, Lat.] long 
lived; ſprightly. 2 
* VIVA'CIOUSNESS, er VIVA/CITY, 3. 
Cite, Fr.] ſprightlineſs ; livelineis ; 
briſknefs. | 

VHVENCY, S. manner of ſupporting or 
continving life. 
VIVES, 8. ſ[avives, Fr.] 4 diſeaſe in 
horfew  _ 

VVVID, Adj. [wividzs, Lat.] lively ; quick; 
ſtriking, 


To VPVIFICATE, v. A. [wivificatum, 


VI'SION, S. [Fr. wifio, Lat. ] fight ; the Lat. to quicken or give life. 


act or faculty of ſeeing ; 2 ſupernatural ap- 


pearance which a perſon ſees waking, 


VISIONARY, Adj. imaginary. 


To VISIT, V. A. [viſes, Lat. wijiter, | quicken 
Fr.] to go to ſee. In Scripture, to ſend good or 
evil in reward or puniſſmeat; to take a ſur- 


vey or inſpection of as 2 biſhop. 


VIVIFICA'TION, S. the act of enlivening 
or quickning. | | 
To VIVPFY, V. A. [wivife, Fr.] to 
j or enliven. 
VIVVPAROUS, Adj. [wivut, Lat. and 
i, Lat.] bringing forth its young alive. _ 
VIXEN, S. [Skinner derives it from Bicia, 


MVISIT, S. [wvife, Fr.] the act of going to | and that of Birebrn, a ſnarling bitch] a w man 


fee another. 


who is bath ſubtle and abufire ; a froward 


VISITATION, S. the furveyer inſpeQien | child. 


performed by a biſhop in his dioceſe, to na- VIZ, [the contraction of wide/icer.] to wit. 
VI ZAR, 


mine into the ſtate of the church z any cala- 
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VPVIDNESS, S. liveliaeſs ; brifſkneſs.” ©” 


a bleneſs. 


2 * 
wry * . ——_— 
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UNA 
3 S. See —— 1 : 
VVZIER, S. [properly «vi/ar] the prime 
Minifter of the Makka r : 
U'LCER, S. [ulcere, Fr, u/cus, Lat.] af tion; natural. 


wound of long continuance. ä 
To U'LCERATE, V. A. [ulerer, Fr 
ulceratut, Lat.] to affect with ſores or ulcers, 

ULCERA'TION, S. [g, Gr.] break - 
ing out in ſores or ulcers, . | 

U'LCEROUS, Adj. [slceroſus, Lat.] be- 
longing to, or full of ſores or ulcers. 

ULVGINOUS, Adj, fl my; muddy. 
ULTIMATE, Adi, | ultimotus, Lat.] in- 
tended as an end; laſt in a trau of conſe- 
quences, 

ULTRAMA'RINE, Adj, [outremer, Fr.] 
from beyond fra. 

ULTRAMA'RINE, S. among Painters, 
the fineſt ſort of blue colour. 

ULTRA'NEOUS, Adj. ſpontaneous ; vo- 
Juntary, 9 
8 ION, S. howling like a dog er 
wolf, | 

comme none Adj. pertaining to the na- 
vel. - » 

U'MBRAGE, S. [embrage, Fr. umbra, 
Lat.] a ſhade of trees; a ſhadow ; reſent- 
ment; offence, 

e Wah Adj. [ombrageux, Fr.] 
ady, 

UMBRE'LLA,S. a ſkreen; a fan; a ſhade. 

UMPFRAGE, S. the power of deciding a 
controverſy ; the power of an umpire. 

U'/MPIRE, S. derived by Minſhew and 
Skinner from un pere, Fr.] an arbitrator, or 
one choſen to decide a diſpute, 

UN, in compoſition, implies negation, 
contrariety, and diffulution, or the not being 
ſo and fo, together with the defiroying of 
ſ.-mething already done. Before Adjectives, 
- It ſignifies not, or a negation of their quali- 
ty; and before verbs, it implies, that ſome- 
thing is denied er defiroyed which has been 
done or ſaid before: th's particle is borrow- 
ed from the Goths and Saxons, who uſed it 
In the ſome ſenſe. 

UNABA'SHED, Adj. not confounded ; 
not aſhamed. | 

UNA/BLE, Adj. [of in, neg. and babihs, 
Lat.] wanting ability, incapable, 

UNA'BSOLVED, Adj. not freed ; not ac- 

uitted. | 
 _UNA/CCEPTABLE, Adi. [inacceprebilis, 
Lat.] unple»fing ; diſagreesble. 3 

UNA CCEP TED, Adj. not received, 

UNA'CCOUNTABLE, Adi. unreaſon- 
able; not to be accounted for; not juſtifiable. | 


UNA'CCUSTOMED, Adj. not uſed to. 

UNA/CQUAINTED, Adj. ignorant; not 
knowing. 

UNA/CTIVE, Adj, idle; fluggilh ;. with- 
out employment. | 


n 
UN A/\DVISED, Adj. raſh z without think 
ingvr debberiting; 
UNA/FFECTED, Adj, free from affecta- 


UNA'FFECTING, Adj. not intereſting; 
not touching the paſſions. 11 77 
UNALVENABLE, Adj. [inalienable, Fr.] 
m to be made over to another; not transfer- 
rable. | 5 
UNAMVABLE, Adj, diſagreeable; not 
to be defired or coveted, 
UNA'LTERABLE, Adj. fixed; ſettled 
not to be altered, | TEE 
 UNANIMYTY, S. [vranimite, Fr, unani- 
mitas, Lat.] concord; agreement ; confor- 
mity or union of ſentiments. 
UNANVFMOUS, Adj [unanime, Fr. una- 
nimis, Lat. ] of one mind; agreeing in opinion, 
UN A/NSWERABLE, Adj. that cannot 
de denied. ” 
UN A'/PPEASED, Adj. not patified., 
UNAPPRO/ACHABLE, Adj. not to be- 
come near. 


fence. 
UNA/SKED, Adj, not required; unex- 
Qed, : 
UN A/SSISTED, Adj. without help. 
UNATTA'/INABLE, Adj. not to be 
come at. 


UNATTE'MPTED, Adj. never tried at; 


never endeavoured, | 

UNATTE'NDED, Adj. having no atten- 
dants; unaccompanied ; neglected. 

UNA'/VOIDABLE, Adj. not to be prevent- 
ed. 

UNA/WARES, Adv. unexpected; not 
looked for. 
| To UNBAR, v. A. [debarrer, Fr.] to 
remove the bolt of a door. 

UNBECO'/MING, Adj. not confiſtent 
with decency and good manners. 

UNBELVEVER, S. an infidel; one 
that denies the truth of the Chriſtian re 
ligion. | 

UNBELVEVING, Adj. difficult to be 
convinced; incredulous. 

To UNBE/ND, V. A. to looſen or 
ſtacken; to relax; to refreſh the mind. To 
unbend a cable, among Mariners, to take it 
from the anchor. ac 

' UNBENEVO!/LENT, Adj. inhuman; 
unfaveumble ; unfriendly ; unkind. 

UNBE/'WAILED, Adj. unlamented, 

UNBIVASSED, Adj, unprejudiced; im- 
partial. 

UNBI/DDEN, Adj. not deſited ; unin- 
vited. 

UNBLA'MEABLE, Adj. innocent ; ir- 
reproachable. PE 5 

UNBLA/MEABLENESS, S. innocence 5 
free from guilt, 

To UNBO/SOM, V. N. to lay open one's 


EY” "0 


mind to a friend, 


UNA'RMED, Adj. naked; without de- 


re ſo lu 
UN 


lite. 


not improved; unpolite. | 


6 UND 
 UNBOU/NDED, Adj. uarefirained ; hav- 
ing no bounds, 
" UNCANONVCAL, Adj. not agreeing 
with the canons of the church, 
Te UNCA/SE, V. A. to take out of a 
cafe ; to ſkin. | 
UNCERTAIN, Adj. doubtful, 
UNCERTAINTY, 8. doubtfulneſs ; ir- 
reſolut ion. | | . 
UNCHA/NGEABLE, Adj. immutable. 
UNCHA/RITABLE, Adj, void of chari- 
ty ; harſh. FE 
UNCHA/STE, Adj. lewd ; not continent. 
UNCLEA'N, Adj. foul ; polluted. 
UNCO'MMON, Adj. not uſusl. 
UNCOU'TH, Adj. od; harſh ; unpo- 


UNCOU/THNESS, 8. unpoliteneſs; 
rudeneſs ; harſhneſs, | 
'UNCTION, S. {onflion, Fr.] the act of 
anointing. | 
UNCTU!/OUS, Adj. 
gealy ; fat. 
UNCULTIVA'TED, Adj. 


ſonfeux, Fr.] 
untilled ; 


UNCU/STOMED, Adj. not having paid 
the duties to the king, RE 

UNDAU'NTED, Adj. not to be frighten- 
ed; firm; reſolute; intrepid. | 

UNDAU'/NTEDNESS, 8. intrepidity ; 
Courage. | 

UNDE!'CAGON, S. a figure of eleven 
angles or ſides. 

UNDF/E, Adj. in Heia'dry, waved ; re- 
ſembling wares. 

UNDER, Prep. [undar, Goth. under, 
Sax. andar, Belg. ih a Fare of ſubjection; 
beneath ; be o; in a leſs degree or quanti- 
iy; with the ſhew or apprarance of; ina 
ſtate of oppreſſion, depreſſion, or protection 3 
in a fate ot ſubordination. 

UNDER, Adv. in a ftate of ſubjection. 
Leſs, oppoſed to over or more. Inferior ; ſu- 
bordinate: in the laſt ſerſz it is general'y uſed 
in compoſition, as well as in thoſe of Sl 
or benca'b. 

To UNDE/RGO, V. A. to ſuffer, 

U!NCERHAND, Adv. in a ſecret and 
clandefline manner. . X 
__ UNDE'RLING, S. an inferior; a mean 

rſon. 

To UNDERMINE, V. A. [ irer, Fr.] 
to make hollow underneatb; to circumvent; 


to ſupplant. 


UNDE'R MOST, Adj. loweſt. 

UNDE'RNEATH, Adv. below. 

UNDE'R-PLOT, S. in Dramatic Poetry, 
2 by-plot, a ſubordinate intrigue, | 

To UNDE'R-RATE, V. A. to undervalue, 
to ſet a price under the worth, 

To UNDE/RSEL, V. A. to ſell for leſs 
than the worth; to ſell cheaper. 

To UNDERSTA'ND, V. A. [preter an- 
cer od 3 from undar, Goth, under, Sax. 


: 


UNI 
and flandan, Coth. and Sax, preter forth, 
Goth, ſtad, Sax, ] to have a perfect know- 
ledge or proper idea of; to comprehend or 
conceive, Neuterly, ta be informed, 

UNDERSTA/NDING, S. that power of 
the mind by which we arrive at a proper idea 
or judgment of things; {kil) ; a ſtate free from 
diſpute or ſuſpicion. Rp iS | 

To UNDERTA/KE, V. A, [preter us- 
took, part. paſſive underiaten} to attempt or 
engage in; to engage or attack. Neuterly, to 
aſſume any bufineſs or province; to venture. 
To promiſe or warrant, after dare. i 

UNDERTAKER, S. 2 manager of ſome 
great work; a perſon who provides the neceſ- 
ſaries for a burial. ; 

UNDERTA/KING, S. a defign formed, 

UNDE'R-TREASURER, S. an officer 
ſubordinate to the treaſurer, who is to cheſt 
up the king's treaſure, and ſee it carried to 
the treaſury. 

To UNDERVA'LUE, V. A. to value 
leſs than a thing is worth; to ſlight. 

UNDER WOOD, S. any wood that is not 
reckoned timber. | 

To UNDE'RWORK, V. A. te work 
cheaper ; to undermine ; to ſupplant, . 

To UNDE/RWRITE, V. A. to ſign. 

UNDE'RWRITER, S. in Commerce, 
one who uncertakes to aſſure goods, ſhips, &c, 


for a ſtipulated premium. 


| 


| 


l 


| . 


UNDESUGNING, Adj. free from malice; 
well-meaning ; honeft, 

UNDUSCIPLINED, Adj. in War, raw; 
not trained; not perfect in their exerciſe. | 
To UNDO, V. A. to take to pieces; to 

ruin, | 

To UNDU'LATE, V. A. [ondeyer, Fr. 
undulatum, Lat.] to roll like ES A 

_ UNDU'LATION, S. [ordulation, Fr.] a 
motion like that of waves. 

UNDU'TIFUL, Adj. diſobedient; rebel- 
lious; behaving with irreverence. | 
UNDU'/TIFULNESS, S. diſobedience ; 
beh2wour inconſiſtent with the reſpe& we owe 
our ſuperiors or parents. 

UNE ASINESS, S, inconvenience; trouble; 
diſquiet. 

UNEXCEPTIO'N ABLE, Adj. irreptoach- 
able; applied to a perſon's character. 

To UNF OLD, V. A. wo open; to explain. 

UNGAIN, Adj. aukward, 

UNGO/DLY, Adj. negligent of God and 
his laws; impious. - 


UNHA'PPY; Adj. miſerable ; wretch- 


UNGU/ENT, S. [ſunguentum, Bat. ] oint- 
ment. 

U/NL, in compoſition, is borrowed from 
the Latin, and implies ooe or fingle, -as uni- 
corn, a beaſt with a ſingle horn, frem nx © 
and corny, Lat. i : g 
- U!NICORN, S. a beaſt that has only one 


han, 
UNI- 
C42 85 


8 


UNS 


UNIFO'RM, Adj. (uniforms, Fr. 22 | 


E regular j even; having all its 


UNIFO'RM. S. dreſs peculiar to the dif- 


ferent corps of an army. 

UNIFO'RMLY, Adv. regularly after 
one manner. 

UNIFORMITY, [axifermicd, Fr. wni 
mitat, Lat, conformity 3 agreeing in all 
parts ; of the ſame ſhape and faſhion. 

U'NION, S. [Fr. wnio, Lat.] the aQt of 
Joining two or more, ſo as to make them one; 

Concord. In Law, the combining two churches 


or kingdoms in one, ſo that they may be ad- 


miniſtered by one miniſter, or governed dy one 


"UNISON, S. a fring that is in the ſame 
ſound with another, 

U'NIT, S. one; that which has the Grſt 
place of numbers in vulgar arithmetic, 
 UNITA/RIAN,S, N Fr.] a heretie It 

bo denies the unity of the Godhead in three 
rſons ; a Socinian, 

To UNVTE, V. A. [wnitus, Lat.] to join 
ſo as to make one; to n to 
concur. 


U'NITY, S. the ſtate of being but one ; | 


concord. 

UNIVERSAL, Adj. [univerſalis, Lat. ] 
general or extending to all; total; compriſing 
all particulars or ſpecies, 

UNIVERSE, S. [aniwvers, Fr. univerſum, 
Ls] the whole ſyſtem of created beings and 

ings. 

UNIVERSITY, S. [univerſras, Lat.] a 
ſchool, or collection of co legos, where all the 
liberal arts are taught. 


UNIVO'CAL, Adj. [ univecus, Lat. ] |of, 
having but one meaning; regular or im- 


mütable. 

To UNKE/NNEL, V. A. in Hunting, to 
drive or force from a hole, 

To UNLA'CE, V. A. to undo a lace, To 
wnlace a coney, in Carving, to cut it up, | 
UNLA W/FUL, Adj. contrary to law. 

. UNLE'SS, ConjunRe. except; if not, 
UNLU'/CKY, _ unfortunate, 
To UNMOOR, V A. among Mariners, 
to weigh anchor, in order to put to ſea. 
UNPRE/CEDENTED, Adj. not een 
dy any example. 
UNPRO/FITABLE, Adj. uſeleſs; with- 
out advantage. 
UNRECLA'!IMED, Adj. in Falconry, un- 
tamed; wild. 

*, UNRVGHTEOUS, Adj. wicked; z pro- 
ane. 
UNSA'VOURY, Adj. taſteleſs; > fetids 

diſguſting. 

JNSE/ASONALBE, Adj. not ſuitable to 

2 or occaſion; late : as unſeaſonable time yy 


UNSEFMLY, Adj, unbecoming 5 in- 
* f 3 ; | 


= 


V 01 L - 
* UNSKILFUL, Adj. wanting art ot know? + 


edge. 

UN STE AD, Adj. inconſtant, variable. 

UNTHANK FUL, Adi. vngratefol, 255 

Jo UNTRUYSS, V. A. to untzird or untie. 
To untruſi @ point, Uniße, to unbutton the 
| breeches in order to eaſe, the 


PANEL). Adj. imgrudent; pteqpi- 


UNWHO'LESOME, At. inſalubrious 3 
tainted, 

UNWO'/RTHY, Adj. wanting merit ; not 
adequate; unbecoming. 

VOCA'BULARY, 8. [vocabulaire, Fr. 
vacabularium, Lat.] a book containing a col- 
lection of words, without their explications, 

VO/CAL, Adj. [Fr. wecalis, t.] having 
a voice; uttered or ſounded by the voice. 

VOCA'TJjON, S. [Fr. wocatio, 22 4 


ſammons; a trade; the ſecret calling of 


| to any particular office. 
VO'CATIY E, 8. [wocati „Lat. *ocati 
we uſe when we call or 2 to a per ſon. 


clamòur. 


VO'GUE, S. [Fr.] faſhion; or general 


cuſtom, 


mal, by which he communicates his ideas; 4 
vote or opinion. In Grammar, a circum- 
ſtance in verbs, whereby they me nga 
into active, paſſive, Sc. 

VOID, Adj. L vuide, Fr.] empty or con- 
taining nothing; vain or ineffeQual ; null; 
unſupplied, or having no Pe detkitute 


VOID, S. an empty ſpace. - 

To VOID, V. A. [vuider, Fr.] to quit or 
leave empty; to emit or pour out; to annul 
or nullify, 

vol DER, S. a baſket or trough i in which 


table, 

VO/ITURE, S. [Fr.] carriage, 
VO'LANT, Adj. (Fr. vclans, Lat.] thing · 
or paſſing through the air; nimble. , 


or paſſing through the air; ſpirituous, or d. - 
ſipating in the air; lively; fickle. | 
VOLE, S. [Fr.] ig Gaming, a flake 
wherein # perſon plays alone, and undertakes 
to win all the tricks. 


a burning mountain. 

_ VOLYTION, S. [wolitia, Lat.] the aQual 
exerciſe of the power the mind has to conſider, 
or forbear conſidering, any idea, or to prefer 


the motion of any part of the hody to its 
reſt, 


V@'LLEY, s. [wells 
flight of ſhot. 


; +: 


F r.] i in Grammar, that caſe 4 noun which 


| VQCIFERA'TION, 8 Cvecifer atio, Lat.] 


VOICE, 8. Le, Fr. var, Lat.) a ſound 
produced in the throat and mouth of an ani- 


meat and 6ther thiogs are Carried irom 


| © VO'LATILE, Adj. [ volatilis, Lat.] flying 


VOLCANO, S. Ital. from alu Lat, ] | 


Fr] Aſeharge or | 


. EOS  VOLUBU- ; 


2 


volumes. | 


* , YO'LUNTARY, Adj. [velpmaing, Fr. vo- 


+ diſcharge from the ſtomach by the mouth; to 


_ *, VORA/CITY, S. [wvracitas, Lat.] greedi- 


| © VOTE, s. Lene, Lat.] a voice or ff- 


TIT UPSC” I” 4 
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n 
VOLUBVLITY, S. [wo/ubilite, F r.] apt- 
pe ta roll ; activity of tongue; fluency of 


ch. 4 : 

' VOLU'BLE, Adj. [wolubilis, Lat.] formed 
ſo as to roll eafily ; rolling; nimble. Fluent 
of ſpeech, applied to the tongue. ; 

'. VO'LUME, 8. [vo/umen, Lat.] ſomething 
rolled up; as much as is rolled- at once; a 
baok, alluding to the ancient method of rolling 
manuſcripts on a ſtaff. 

. VOLU/MINOUS, Adj. conſiſting of many 


' VOLU/NTARILY, Adv. willingly; free 
; without being aſked. 
*. VOLUNTA/RINESS, S. willingneſs. 


luntarius, Lat.] done by a motion of the will 
free trom compulſion, or without being aſk- 


VO'LUNTARY, S. apiece of muſic played | 


at will, without any ſettled rule: generally 
applied to the pieces played at church between 
e pſalms and the firſt leſſon. | 
VOLUNTEER, S. a ſoldier who enters of 
his own accord, or ſerves without pay. 
VOLU/PTYOUS, Adj. [ voluptuoſus, Lat.] 
given to exceſs of pleaſure; ſenſual. | 
_ VOLU'/TE, S. wy a member of a co- 
luma repreſenting a roll. 
+ VO'MICA, S. an encyſted humour in the 
lungs, _ * 
To VO MTT. V. N. [womito, Lat.] to 


throw up with violence. | 
' VORA'/CIOUS, Adj. ¶verace, Fr, worax, 
Lat.] greedy; immederately eager after food. 


neſs ; gluttony; devouring with great eager- 
n le : 


thing whirled round. | 
' VO'TARY, S. | votum, Lat.] one devoted, 
as by a vow, to any particular religion or opi- 


> 


nion, &c. 


frage given for a candidate, 


To VOTE, V. A, to give one's ſuffrage in 
behalf of a candidate. 

.VO'TIVE, Adj. given by vow. 
To VOUCH, V. A. ſwoucher, Norm. ] to 
call to witneſs; to atteſt, maintain, or ſup- 
port. Neuterly, to bear witneſs, or give teſti- 


ny. 2 on 
| VOU'CHER, S. one who gives witneſs to 
any thing; any thing uſed in evidence, or as 

To VOUCHSA'FE, V. A. to permit any 
thing to be done without danger; to conde- 
ſcend. The firſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed, 

VOW, S. [w@u, Fr, votum, Lat.] any pro- 
miſe made to a divine power; a ſolemn and 
religious premiſ. als 

To VOW, V. A. [ vouer, Fr. voveo, Lat.] 


eſs,” - 
VORTEX, S. [Lat. plural vortices] any 


* 
> N 7 
> 


N 


U RA ©: 
promiſe, ..Neuterly, to make vows or ſolema 


. 

[promiſes. . „ 
VOWEL, S. ¶ veyelle, Fr. vocalis, Lat. 
a letter which forms a ſound, or may be pro- 
nounced by iiſelf. 1 . 

VOYAGE, S. [woiage, Fr.] any diftance_ 
paſſed, or to be paſled, by water; diſtinguiſhed 
in Engliſh from any diſtance travelled by land, 
which is then called a journey. + Ss 

UP, Adv. 8 „ upon, Sax. op, Belg. 
and Dan.] on 83 to 1 out of 
bed, or ariſen; in a ſtate of preſerment; climb- 
ing; in ſurrection; from younger to elder. 
years. Up and dmon, here and there; diſ- 
perſedly 5 backward abe forward, Up with 
is 05 to expreſs the raiſing any thing to firike 
with. 

UP, Interject. is uſed to exhort a perſon ta 
riſe from a ſeat or bed; or to rouſe him to action. 
UP, Prep. from a lower to a higher part, 
oppoſed to denun. This word is often uſed in 
compoſition ia almoſt all the ſenſes —— | 
in the adverb, or prepoſition, £ 
bredar, Sax. ] to charge 2 thing ci 
graceful; to mention by way of reproach; to 
reproach with having received favours. 

To UPHO'LD, V. A. to ſupport or main- 
tain ; to favour. | | | 

UPHO'/LSTERER, S. one who deals in 
bouſhold furniture. 8 

UPLA/ND, S. high ground, f 

U'/PMOST, Adj. [Can irregular ſuperlative. 
from up] the higheſt. bf 

UPON, Prep. [ apan, Sax.] on the top or 
outſide 3 in conſequence of; by; after; in 
conſideration of, Sometimes it notes reliance. 
truft, or ſituation over or near. 5 

UPPER, Adj. Iopper, Belg.] higher in 
place; ſuperior, e ä 

U'PRIGHT, Adj. ſtraĩght; perpendicular; 
erect; honeſt, without the leaſt bias to the 
contrary; fincere; juſt, 5 

PR/ GHTN ESS, S. ſtraightneſe; honeſty; 
bncerity;z juſtneſs. 8 

U PROAR, S. [formerly written aprore 3 
oproer, Belg. opror, Dan. aujubr, Teut. ] 4 
tumult or tumultuous commotion. - 

U/PSHOT, S. the iſſue, end, or ſucceſs.of 
an undertaking. . 

U'PSIDE - DOWN, an adverbial form of. 
ſpeech, ſignifying with total reve: ſement ; in 
complete diſorder. : 

UPSTA/RT, S. one who has roſe from 
meanneſs and obſcurity to riches and obſer-- 
vance, and behaves with inſolence. 
| U'PWARD, (up and weard, Sax. ] directed 
to a higher place. „ 

U'/PWARD, or U PWARDS, Adj. to- 
wards an higher place; towards beaven, or 
any ſource, More than, applied to quaatity 


or number. ' 
URANIA, S. [wpana, Gr.] one of the 


to give-or dedicate to 2 zeligigus uſe by ſolemn 


4 


nine muſes, ſaid to prefide over aſtronomy. . . - 
| | __UukBa-- 


+ UE 7 


„ung A Nr rv. S. [orbanite, Fr. urbanitar, 


RCH, 8. [bererchin, Arm. erinaceus, 
Lat.] a hedge hog. Applied to a child in 
fight anger or contempt. | 


URE'TERS, S. [ wreteres, Fr.] membrane- | 


ous veſſels which convey the urine from the 
reins to the bladder. 3 
; URETHRA, S. the paſſoge of the 


urine, | 
To URGE, | V, A. [wrgeo, Lat.] to incite 
tur puſh; to provoke; to preſs or euſorce; to 
offer by way of objection. 5 
URGENCY, S. preſſing importunity; 
haſte of buſineſs ; neceſſity of being done. 
URGENT, Adj. [Fr. urgent, Lat.] co- 
: preſling z violent. BE 
U'RIM, S. [ Heb. light] Dr. Newton 
fuppoſes this name given only to ſignify the 
clearnefs and certainty of the divine anfwers 
obtained by the prieſt conſulting Gop with his 
breaſt-plaie on, in oppoſition to thoſe of the 
heathen, which were generally ambiguous and 
enigmatical. f 
UREN AL, S. [prinale, Fr.] a glaſs veſſel 
uſed by fick people to make water in. 1 
- U'RINE, S. [wrina, Lat.] the water 
which paſſe: through an animal body, 
URN, S. furne, Fr. arre, ances) any veſſel 
\ Having its mouth narrower than the body; a 
water pot; a veſſel in which the remains of 
the dead were anciently depoſited. 
UROMA'NCY, S. a dawing or gueſſing 
at the cauſe of a diteaſe by urine. 
U'RSA-MAJOR, S. in Aſtronomy, the 
Great Bear, a conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſphere, commonly called Charles Wain, 
RSA MIN OR, S. in Aſtronomy, the 
Leſſer Bear, a northern conſtellation, conſiſt- 
lag of ſeven ſtas· | 3 
Us, the oblique caſe plural of J. 
U SAGE, S. [Fr.] treatment; practice 
lang continved 5 manners. | 
U/SANCE, S. [Fr.] intereſt paid for the 
uſe of money. Ia Commerce applied to tne 
time genarally given for the payment of a 
bill of exchange, which differs in different 
Countries, | 9 55 
USE, S. [zfus, Lat.] the act of employing 
any thing to eny particular purpoſe ; quality. 
which makes a thing proper tor any purpoſe ; 
need, or occaſion; advantage, convenience, or 
help; a cuſtom 3; money paid for intereſt, 
Note, the f in the ſubſtantive is pronounced 
ſharp like ac, to diſtinguiſh it from the verb, 
which is ſounded hoarſe like a x. 
To USE, v. A. ſufer, Fr. uſus, Lat.] to 
employ to any particular purpoſe ; to accuſtom; 
» treat. ; 8 * ; 


eonducive to ary end, 
_USEFU'LNESS, S. profitableneſs ; con- 
veniency; the quality of aſſiſting in any 


t. civility or politeneſs agree able to a city 


. 


U'SEFUL, Adj. convenient, profitable, 15 5 


+ 


| U'SHER, s. ſbuiſſt, Fr.] one who is 
employed in introducing ſtrangers, or in pre · 


to teach for him. | 
To USHER, V. A. to introduce. 60 
USQUEBA'UGH, 8. a compounded diſ- 
tilled ſpirit, drawn from aromaticks, © © | 


perſon employed by the head-maſter of a ſchool 


| - U/'STION, S. in Surgery, the act of ſear- 


ing with a red-hot-jron. 


ſear. | ; | 955 
, U'SUAL, Adj. Laſacl, Fr.] common q 
cuſtomary ; happening often. 2 
 USUFRU'CT, S. che tempotary uſe ↄr 


 ahenate. f 

USURER, 8. [ uſurter, Fr. iſara, Lat.] 
one who lends money out at intereſt vul- 
garly applied to one who demands exorbitant 
"intereſt, ; | | IE, OL 

To USU/RP, V. A [»furper, Fr. wſurpp, 
Lat.] to ſeize or take q. — N 
and contrary to right. | 
fully taking what belongs to another, 
| U/SURY, S. ſ[ufuree, Fr. 1 ura, Lat] 
money paid for intereſt; demand of exorbitant | 
intereſt. | | oe 

U'TENSIL, S. [uterfile, Fr.] an inftrument 
uſ-d in an houſe, kitchen, or trade, 7 21 
U'TERUS, S, [Lat.] the womb. 


* 


uſefulneſs; profit; advantage. 2 
UTMOST, Adj, [utmaft, Sau. from utter] 


ſtantivei for the moſt that can be conceived 
or done. ae 8 

_ U'TTER, Adj. [ Sax. ] fituated on the 
autſide; out cf any place; extreme; exceſ- 
five; utmoſt ; entire; complete, ; on 
To U'TTER, V. A. to ſpeak, pronounce, 
or expreſs by the voice; to diſcloſe ; to ſell or 


|] expoſe to ſale; to diſperſe. 


U'TTERANGCE, S. the manner or power 
of ſpeaking, ; 2 
 U*T'TER MOST, Adj. the higheſt degree; 
moſt remote, | | 
- VU'LCANO, S, [Ital.] a burning moun+ 
tain, that emits flame, ſmoke and aſhes. 
VU/LGAR, S. the common people. 


Lat.] capable of receiving wounds. ; 
VU'LTURE, S. a large biid of prey, re- 

markable for voracity. | „ 
UXO/RIOUS, Adj. [uxorivs, Lat.] to 


fond of a wife, 


W 


A letter peculiar to the northern 
V9 language, is compounded of two 


4 


V's joined together; though not 
N vſed 


paring the way before any great perſon; 4 


To USTU'/LATE, v. A, to burn or | 


enjoyment of any thing, without power io 


- USURPA/TION, 8. the act of wrong-- 


UTVLITY, S. [utilitf, Fr utilitas, Lat. 


extreme ; in the higheſt degree. Uſed ſub- 


VU/LNER ABLE, Adj. [Fr woulnerabilis, 


2 


wy, 1 


WA F 
ed by the Hebrews, Greeks or Romans; yet | 


among the Arabians, Teutonics, Germans, 
Saxons, and Britons, it was very common. 
In the beginning of words it is a conſonant, 
and at the end a vowel; it is placed before 
all vyowcls except u, and is ſounded hike an « 
at the end of words, 

To WA/BBLE, V. N. to move in a 


| elumſy manner from fide to fide. 


WAD, 8. [ weed, Sax. } 4 nne ſtraw 


| thruſt cloſe together, - 


.. WA'D- HOOK, in Gunnery, is a rod with 
an iron ſcrew at the end to draw the wad- 
ding when the loading is to be drawn out 
of a gun. 

. WA/DDING, S. Jad, vad, Iſl.] a kind 
of ſoft ſtuff looſcly woven, uſ:d for ftuffing 
the ſides of mens coats, and between the two 
coverings of cloaks. In Gunnery, the paper, 
flax, &c. rammed into a gun to keep the bul- 
Jet from rolling out, and cloſe te the powder. 


To WA'DDLE, v. N. [zoagghelen, Belg.] 


to ſhake from fide to fide in walking, 
To WADE, V. N. [uade, Lat. 
through waterss to pals with di 
labour. 
WAF ER, 8. [afel, Belg.] a thin cake; 
uſed in cloſing letters. 


to walk 


To WAFT, V. A. {perhaps from wave] | 


to carry through the air or the water, Neu- 
terly, to float. 

WAFT, S. a floating body; the motion 
of a ſtreamer. 

To WAG, V. A. [wpagian, Sax. waggen, 
Belg.] to move or ſhake lightiy. Neuterly, 
to move or go. 


WAG, 8. "OE Sax] any one archly 
merry, 

To WAGE, v. A. [aegen, Teut.] to 
attempt. To make ur carry on, followed by war. 

WA GER, S. a bett, or any thing plecged 
as a ſtake. 

WA/GES, S. [not uſed in the ſingular, 
wegen, Tagen) Teut. gages, Fr.] money paid 
for ſervice, 

WA/GGERY, S. miſchievous entertain- 
ment; wantonneſs. 

WA'GGISH, Adj. knaviſhlyor miſchieve- 
dull 


to move from one ſide to another. 
WAGGON, S. [wagen, Sax. aeg ben, 


four weels. 


8 and 


; ö | :4 this Ned 
Wi. br 
. WAIMN, 8. a contraction of wogpn; genes 


rally drawn by oxen. 


within a houſe. 
walls with boards. 


long, and a foot broad, 

WAIST, S, [gwaſe, Brit. from 
the ſmalleſt part or fe body below the r:ba. 

To WAIT, V. A. [wackten, Belg.] to 
expedt; to fay for; to attend; ww 
threaten as a conſequence. Neuterly, to en- 
peR, or ſtand in expectation of. Uſei with 
en or upon, to attend as a ſervant. To flag 
till a perſon comes, uſed with for. 

WAIT, 8. an ambuſh; a muſician paid 
for attending on proceſſions in a town, 


WAITER, S. an qr gp © a piece of 
plate or wood on which glafſes, Cc. are pre- 
ſented. 


To WAKE, V. A. [xoecian, Sax. weclen, 
to exciie to ac-- 


Belg.] to roaſe from ſleep ; 
tion; to bring again to life, Neuterly, to 
watch; to be rouſed from ſleep or ſupineneſo 3 


Belg. 

WAKE, S. the feaſt kept in commemora- 
tion of the dedication of a church, ſo called 
becauſe ſormerly kept by watching all nitht. 

WA/KEFUL, Adj. not iaclinable to ſleep, 

To WAREN. V. N. to ceaſe from ſleep. 
Actively, to rouſe from ſleep or ſupineneſs. 

WALE, S. [well, Sax, a web] a rifing 
mark in a piece of cloth. 

WALES, a principality in the W, of 
England 3 comprehending 12 counties, 
namely Angleſea, Carnarvonthire, Denbig- 
ſhire, F liatſhire, Merionethſhire, and Mont- 
gomeryſhire in N. Wales; Brecknockſhire, 
Cardiganſhire, Caermarthenſhire, Glamur gas- 
ſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Radnorſhire, in 
S, Wales. This country is for the moſt part 
mountainous, and yet its produce is ſuſſicient 
for the maintenance of the inhabitants. It is 
the country where the ancient Britons fled, 


when this iſland was invaded by the victorious 


merry. | Saxons, who are now called Welch, and con- 
To WA/GGLE, v. N. [waghbelen, Teut, ] | tinue to preterve their own language; The 


| 


, weſtern part is bounded by St. George's chan 


nel, and the Iriſh fea; on the S8. by Brifiol . 
Belg. wag, Il. ] a heavy carriage. going on channel ; ; on the N. by the Ir:th ſea; and on 


i the E. by the counties of Cheſter, _ Salop, 


WA/GGONER, S. [<ogegbener, Belg. } one | Hereford, and Monmouth. It contains 741 


that drives a waggon. 


Wals, S. in Law, goods or cattle that people. 


| pariſhes, 58 market towns, and above 300, c oo 
The air is c ear and ſharp, but the 


are loſt, which belong to the king or lord of cattie are imall, and proviſions in general 
the mannor; if they ate not claimed within S0 and cheap. Wales is particularly remark- 


a year and a day. 


able for goats, which naturally delight in hilly 


To WAIL, V. N. ¶ gualare, Ital.] to mourn countries; "and for fewel, they uſe wood, 


or lament, Neuterly, to expreſs ſorrow au- cdals, and turts. 
and harbours for ſhips, but the moſt remark 


- WAILING, 8. Lmentatien; 5 audible able is Milf.rd-haven ; becauſe 000 veſſels 


&ibly, 


ſcrr w. 


They have ſeveral creeks, 


me 


WAIVNSCOT, 8. [wargenſcot, — 
Teut-] the wooden covering laid over a w 3 
To WAI/NSCOT, v. A. to line or cover 
WAIR, S. a piece of timber two * 


from vvalen, Goth. waican, Sax. 9 
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way ſafely ride in it at a time. k FTIR 


with many rivers, of which the principal are 


the Dee, Wye, Uſk, Conway, Cluyde, and 
Twy. The priacipal towns muſt be ſought 
for under the names of the counties. 

To WALK, V. N. [( walen, Teut. weal- 


can, Sax. ] to move leiſurely by placing the 


feet alternately before esch other z to act on 
any occaſion, or in any particular manner, 
Neuterly, to paſs through on foot z to lead out 
with a ſlow pace. 

WALK, S. the act of moving on foot; 
'pait, or manner of moving ; the diftance to 
which a perſon goes on foot; an avenue Tet 
with trees; a way, or road; the ſloweſt or 
leaſt raiſed pace of a horſe, 

WALL, S. {wal, Brit. wall, Sax. walle, 
Belg. wallam, Lat.] a pile of brick or ſtone 
regularly cemented with mortar ; the ſides of 
= building; works built for defence 3 3 To take 
the Wall, is to take the upper place. To ive 
the Wall, is to yield, or acknowledge one's in- 
Feriority. 

To WALL, V. A. to incloſe or defend by 

a wall. 

WALLET, 8. [wealien, Sax. ] a bag in 
Which a traveller carries his neceffaries. 

' WALL-E'YED, Adj. having white eyes, 

To WA'LLOP, V. N. [wwealan, Sax. } 
to boi!. 

To WALLOW, V. N. [wallagan, Goth. 
waltwian, Sax.] to move in a heavy or 
clumſy manner; to roll in mire or any thing 
filthy. 

WA'LNUT, S. [walnet, Belg.] a large 
nut well known. | 

To WA'MBLE, V. N. [wenpnelen, Belg. ] 


to roll with fickneſs or ſqeamiſhneſs, applied 
to the ſtomach. 


WAN, Adj. [ wan, Goth. wanna, or ann, 
.] pale; fickly. 

WAND, S, [ vaand, Dan.] a long rod, 
To WANDER, V. A. [wandrian, Sax. 
wandelen, Belg.] to move or go about without 
any certain coutſe or ſetilement ; to go aftray. 
Actively, to e over without any certain 
eourſe, 

WAN DERING, 8. uncertain peregri na- 
tion; uncertainty. 


To WAN E, V. N. [See WAN ; wanian, | 


Sax. ] to decreaſe or grow leſs; applied to the 
moon. To decline. 

WANE, S. [Sec WAN] the decreaſe of 
the moon; decl ne. 

WA'NNESS, S. paleneſs; langour, 

Te WANT, V. A. {wanne, Sax. ] to be 
without, or ſtand i in need of, ſomething fit or 
neceſſary; to be defeCQtive, or fall ſhort; to 
with for or defire, Neuterly, to be defective 
in any particular; to fail; to be miſled, 

WANT, S. need or neceſſity ; ; deficiency z 3 
the ſtate of not having; poverty. 

WANTON, Adj. {Minthew and Junius 

one, 1, 6. & tan or 
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women that wants one of the other a! has 
civous, luftful bay; looſe ſuperfluous of 
luxuriant. 

To WAN TON, v. N. to Js in 1 
laſcivious or guy manner; 

 WAPE'NTAKE;, 8. from 2 WI 
and tæcan, Sax.] a hundred, ſo called ed from 2 
mesting, wherein a hundred men who were 
ja their 2 argen? afſembled, and touched 

is or esch others eveapons, in token of their 
fidelity and allegiance. 

WAR, 8. [here, Belg. ever, Sar. pu.rre, 
Fr. guerra, Span.] the exerciſe of violence 
under ſovereign command againſt ſuch as withs 
ſtand, or oppoſe; the inſtruments of war; 


* 


of oppoſition, 


enemy by the command of a ſovereign ; uſed 
with on, j againf}; or with, 

To WA/RBLE, V. A. [wer ben, old Teut; 
wwerveler, mod. Tevt. ] to quaver, or modus» 
late; to fing, ' 

WARD, uſed at the end of words In com-. 
poſition, implies the tendency or direction of 
any motion, and is derived from wweard, Sax, 
or wvarrth, Goth. 

To WARD, V. A. [werian, ewearden, Sar 
warde, Hl. waren, Belg. garder, Fr.] to guard 
or watch; to defend or protect, followed by 
from. To turn aſide any thing hurtful.— The 
firſt ſenſe is ſeldom vuſed.—Neuterly, to act 
with a weapon upon tbe defenſive, _ 

WARD, 8. the difiri or diviſion of a 
town; from warda, low Lat. Confinement. 
The patts of a lock which hinder its being 
untocked by any but the proper key; the ſtate 


of a perſon under a guardian, - 


a chief officer. Lord Warden of the Cingus 
Ports, 1s the governor of theſe havens, having 
the authority of an admiral, and iſſuing writs 
in his own name. Warden of the Mint, an 


it, and has the ſuperintendance of t e other 
officers. 

WA/RDER, S. [ gardeur, Fr.] one who. 
keeps watch in the day-time. Warders o 
the Tower of London, officers who wait a 
the gates to take an account of perſon} com- 


priſoners, 


court held in every ward i in the city of Lindon, 
for choofing officers, and doing other buſineſs 
of the ward. 

WAR/DROBE, 8. n . room 
where cloaths are k 

WARE, preter o — more frequently 
written wore. 

WARE, 8. learn, Sax, waere, Belg, 
ara, Swed.] ſomething expoſed to be ſold. 


"ſtate of enmity; à ſtate of war and oppoſition. 
| W- 


an army; the profeſſion of a —_ a ftate | 
To WAR, v. A. to oppoſe an ane | 


' WA'RDEN,S. [ woaerden, Belg. ] a keeper; | 


officer who receives the bullien, pays for 


ing into the Tower, and to attend ſtate 


WA/RDMOTE, 8. [weardmot, Aux. ] a. 


WARFARE, S. [ar and faren, Sax.] 2 


„ po g e 
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fon. | 


WAR 
ARI. v, Adv, prudently; cautiouſly, 
WA/RINESS, S. prudence; circumſpec- 
eee, 5 
. WARK, uſed at the end of words, ſignifies 
& building of work. 4. 
 WA'RLIKE, Adj. [parlice, Sax.] belong- 
Ing to the military att; valiant ; tour, 
. WARLOCK, or WARLUCK, 8. [wer- 
hg, Sax.} a witch; a wizard. * 
WARM, Adj. [warme Goth. weurm, 
Sax.] heated in a ſmall degree. Figura- 
t vely „ zealous, violent, furious, paſſionate, 


fanciful. 
To WARM, v. A. \ n, Goth. 


wwearmian, wyrmas, Sax.| to heat gently ; 


to make vehement, or with any paſ- 


' WA'RMNESS, 8. Team, Teut.] heat; 


violentneſs.. | 


- WARMTH, S. gentle heat, Figuartively, 
zeal or ardour. : | 
To WARN, V. A. [ warnian, Sat. waer- 
nen, Belg.] to caution againſt any ill or dan- 
ger z to give notice of ſome future ill z to ad- 
moniſh or put in mind of ſomething to be per- 
formed, or forborn, | 
WARNING, S. notice given before-hand 


of ſome evil or danger, or ef the conſequence 


of any action, 
WARP, 8. [wwearp, Sax. werp, Belg.] 
the thread which croſſes the woof in weay- 


ing. | | , | 3 a 
To WARP, V. N. [ weorpan, Sax. wer- 


fen, Belg.] to change its form by weather or 


time. Actively, to contract or ſhrivel; to 


turn aſide from its true direction, or from 
juſtice. Among Mariners, to hale a ſhip to 


a particular place, by a rope faftened to an 
anchor, againſt the tide, or wind, 

TO WA'RRANT, V. N. [ garrantir, Fr.] 
to ſupport, m̃aintain, or atteſt; to give autho- 


rity to; to juſtify ; to enſure; 


WA'RRANT, S. a writ copferring ſome 


right or authority; or giving an officer of juſ- 


tice the power of detaining or arreſting ; 
za commiſſion by which a perſon is juftified ; 
a right. ; "oF - 
WA/RRANTABLE, Adj. that may be 
Juſtified or maintained. | 
WA'/RRANTRY, 8. in Law, 4 covenartt 
entered into by the ſeller to make. good the 
bargain againſt all perſons and demands. 
+ WA'RREN, S. [ waerande, Belg. garenne, 
Fr.] a kind of park or incloſure for rabbits, 


or hares; pL 


WARRIOR, S. a ſoldier, 8 
WARSE, Adj. [Sax.] | 
. . WART, S. [| weart, Sax. wert, Belg.] 2 
hotney excreſeence growing on the hands or 
other parts. | | 8 ; 
WARWICK, S. the county town of War- 
wickſhire, ſtands on the river Avon, over 
Which it has a ſtone bridge of 12 atches, on an 
ent fo rocky on all fides, that the avenues 
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t6 it are tut thro the rock; yet it has plesfant 


meadows to the S. and lofty groves and ſpa- 
cious parks to the N. Ir is pretended to Hava 
been founded by Kymbeline, or Cimbeline, 
who flouriſhed in the time of our Saviour, and 
indeed it ſeems to have been eminenit in the 
Roman times. It was almoſt conſumed by 
fire in 1694; but was magnificently rebuilt 
by the voluntary contributions of the nation; 
the ſtone being dug from the rock on which it 
ſtands; Four ways lead to it, anſwering the 
four points, which terminate in four ſtreets 
meeting in the center of the town. It is ſup- 
plied with water by pipes from ſprings about 
half a mile diſtant, Here is a caſtle ſtrong 
both by nature and art, being built upon 4 
rock forty fathoms from the river, and was 
forinerly of great conſequence in time of war, 
It is now the ſeat of lord Brook. The town 
has a conſiderable trade in malt; and though 
the place is populous, has but two pariſhes, 
and yet it bas a fine hoſpital, and thiee cha- 
rity ſchools. The corporation is governed by 
a mayor, 12 brethren, and 24 burgeſfes; and 
ſends 2 members to parliament; It gives title 
of earl to the family of Rich, as it did for- 
merly to the Nevil. It hath five fairs viz, on 
the firſt Monday in Lent, May-day, Midſum- 
mer; St. Bartholomew, and St. Simon and 
ude. Markets; Tueſday, Friday, and Satur- 
ay, Lat. 53 deg. 20 min. long. 1 deg. 32 
min. and diftant from London 88 mlles. 
WA'RWICKSHIRE, S. a tounty in Eng- 
land, bounded on the W. by Worcefterſhire ; 
on the S. by Glouceſterſhire 3 on the N. by 
Derbyſhire and Staffofdſhire; and 5n the E; 
by Northamptonſhire, Its dimenfions are va- 
rious, ſome making it 40 miles long, and 
30 broad; and others 35 miles long, and 26 
broad. It contains about 670,000 ares, 53 
hundreds, 158 pariſhes, 17 market towns, 
about 2a; 00 houſes, and 155 ooc inhabi- 
tants, Its air is excellent, ſoil rich, and its 
chief produce corn, wool, wood, iron, and - 
coal; and the inhabitents make good malt 
and cheeſe. This county, though fituated ſg 
far from the ſea, may, for delight, plenty, 
and conveniencies of life, be equalled with 
any in the kingdom, being well watered with 
many rivers and rivulets ; the principal of the 
former being the Avon, and Tame; and the 
extenfive iron manufactures carried on at Bir- 
mingham; contributing greatly to its riches; 
This county ſends 8 members to parhamentz 
vis. 2 for the county, and 2 each for Co- 
ventry, Warwick, and Tamworth, 
WA'RY, Adj. [ wer, warra, ware, Sax. 
var, Ill.] cautious, or taking care of doing any 
thing amiſs. | 5 
WAS, the preter of Be. | 
Ts WASH, v. A. [waſcidn;Sax. wwaſchen 
Belg. ] to cleanſe by rubbing with water, &c, 
Neuterly, to perform the act of cleanfing with 
water, &c. | 


i 
; 


| Rr t | | WASH, 


„ 
WASH, S. a marſh ; a liquor uſed to besu- 
© Ufy; the liquor given hogs, &c. The act 
of cleanſing the linen of a family, by rubbing. 
them when weited, 

WASP, S. [weaſp, Sax. veſpa, Lat, gueſpe, 
Fr ] a ſtinging inſect, ſomething reſembling a 
bee, but of a brighter yellow on the body. 

WA'SPISH,' Adj. eaſily provoked; peev- 
iſh z malignant. | 

WA'/SSEL, S. [weſe/, Sax.] a liquor 
made of roaſted apples, ſugar and ale; a 
drinking bout. DN | | 

To WASTE, v. N. [aweftan, Sax. wwaeſ- 
ten, Belg. gnaſtan, Ital, wa/ſo, Lat.] to con- 
- ſume gradually or diminith ;. to ſquander ; to 
deſt roy or deſolate; to ſpend without profit 
or adiantags, Neuterly, to dwindle. 

WASTE, Adj. deſtroyed or ruined z deſo- 
late or uncultivated ; of no uſe. Waſte book, 
in Comm.e;ce, is that in which articles are 
entered promiſcuvully as they occur, without 
regard to debtor or creditor, 8 

Was TE, S. wanton or luxurious con- 
ſumption; loſs; the act of ſquandering; dg- 
ſolate, uncultivated, or unoccupied ground. 

WA/STEFUL, Adj. deſtructive; laviſh ; 
prodigal ; deſolate; uncultivated. N 
, + WATCH, S. [wecce, Sax.] forbearance 
of ſleep; attendance without ſleeping z atten- 
tion; guard; a perſon ſet as a guard; the 
office cf a guard in the night. 
ſhewing the time, wora in the pocket, 

To WATCH, V. A. [wacian, Sax. ] to 
keep awake; to keep guard; to look with 
expectations; attention, and cautious obſer- 
vation; with intent to ſeize 3 to guard or 
have in cuſtody ; toobſerve ſecietly in order to 
betray. To tend, applied to cat le. Among 
Mariners, is the ſpace of four hours, during 
- which one half of the crew keep on the 

deck, and are then rel eved by the other, 

WA'TCHET, Aj. [waced, Sax.] blue; 
or pale blue. 

WA'/TCHFUL, Adj. vigilant ; attentive. 

WATER S. [vzeter, Belg,] a fluid, 
volatile, and void of flavour and taſte, con- 
fiſting of ſmall, ſmooth, bard, porous, ſphe- 
rical particles of equal diameters, ſliding eafily 

over one another's ſurfaces, and wetting the 
thing immerged into it; ons of the four ele- 
ments; the ſea, oppoſed to land; urine; 
any fluid made of, or reſembling water ; the 
luſtre of a diamond. To bold water, is uſed 
for being ſound and tight. 

To WATER, V. N. to ſupply with 
water; to diverfiſy with waves, applied to 
calendering. Neuterly, to ſhed mo ſture. 
The mouth 4ww2ters, irpplies, that a perſon longs 
or has a vehement defire for ſomething, 

WA TER-COLO URS, S. Painters make 
colours into a ſoft conſiſtence with water; 
theſe they call <cater-colours, 

WA'TERY, Adj, liquid; inſipid; wet; 
tonſiſting of water. 135 


| 


A machine, | 


WEA 

To WA'TTLE, v. A. [watelar, Sax. ] to 
bind with or ferm by plaiting twigs. 
. WA'TTLE, S. [from the verb] a hurdle 5 


low a cock's bill; from wagbelen, Belg, 


to ſhake. Se . F 
WAVE, 8. [oeege, Sax. waegh, Belg, 
vague, Fr.] water riſing in _ or ſwell-_ 
ings above the level of the ſurface ; vneaſi- 
neſs ; a line bending in and out alternately, 
To WAVE, V. N. to play looſely; to 
float; to move as a fignal; to fluctuate, 
Actively, to riſe in inequalities ; to move 
looſely, or to and fro; te beckon; to put 
afide or decline for the preſent. . 
To WA'VER, Ys N. [ wwafian, Sax, ] to 
play or move looſely to and fro. Applied to 
the mind, to be unſettled, undetermined, or 
to fluctuate between two opinions. 
To WAWL, V. N. [wa, Sax. grief. See 
WAIL] to cry, bowl, or make a loud cry 
expreſſive of diſtreſs: uſed in contempt. 
WAX, S. [ex, Sax. wez, Dan. vax, Iſl. 
weeks, Belg.] the thick tenacious matter of 
which bees form their cells; any tenacious 
mats” = | ; 
To WAX), V. A, to ſmear, rub, cover, or 
join with wax. | 
To WAX, V. N. [wahſpan Goth. wweran, 
Sax. ] to increaſe in bulk, height, or age. 


which leads to any place; the length of a 
journey; courſe, 
ſtanding obſtacles, uſed with make, Paſſage, 
or room to paſs ; retreat or ſubmiſſion, aſter 
give, Tendency to any meaning; method 
or cuſſom peculiar to a perſon, By the way, 
implies without neceflary connection with 
what precedes. To go or come one's way or 
ways, is to come or go along without further 


| delay No way or ways is ſumetimes uſed. 


inſtead of Wiſe, 
Swift. | 
WAYFARING, Adj. travelling. 
To WA'YLAY, V. A. to watch in order 
to ſeize. i 


«© No ways a match.“ 


ment or grieve. _ 


wweard, Sax. ] froward or perverſe, | 
WAYZ-GOOSE, 8. [I. e. a ſtubble 


men by their maſters at the beginning of the 
winter. ; 

WE, the plural of J, uſed when we men- 
tion or ſpeak of one or more perſons in con- 


Sax. Weis, Goth, 

WEAK, Adj. [wert, Sax, week, Bely. 
⁊bei bur, we? void of ſtrength er health, ap- 
plied to perſons, Not ſtrong, applied to li- 
quors, Scarce avdbilc, or low, applied to 
ſound, Wanting ſpirit, or cautica, applied 

f ; 5 a 6 „ 


— 


| 


the batbe, or looſe red fleſh that hangs be. 


WAY, S. [wæg, Sat. weigh, Belg.] a path 


Advancement notwith- 


To WATVMENT, v. A. [Sax.] t la- 
WAY ꝰWARD, Adj. [wa, Sax, woe, and 


gooſe] an entertainment given to journey- 


junction with ourſelves ; borrowed from we, 


LY 


WEA 
to the mind. Not ſupported by argumant, or 


fortified by any works, 
To WEAKEN, V. A. to deprive. of 


ſtrength. 

WEA Kxxss, S. infirmityz unhbealib- 
fulneſs. | 
WEA KSIDE, S. foible ; deficience. 

WEAL, 8. {vcalan, Sax. wwreluft, Belg. ] 
happineſs or proſperity ; a ftate, republic, or 
po 


a ſtripe, 


ipe 
WEALD, WALD, or WALT, in compo- | 


| fition, ſignify a wood or grove, and are bor- 
rowed from <weald, Sax. | 
WEALTH, S. {pronounced 4ve/th z; from 
evaleth, Sax. ] riches, whether confiſting in 
money or goods, $3 | . 
To WEAN, V. A. [pronounced veer ; 
evenen, Sax. ] to keep a child from ſacking 
that has been brought up by the breaſt, to 
withdraw from any habit or deſire, 
WEA/PON, 8. [Sex.] an inſtrument by 
which another may be hurt. | 
To WEAR, V. A. [pronounced evare; 
wveran, Sax.] to waſte or conſume with uſe or 
time. To conſume or ſpend tedioufly, uſed 
with away, and applied to time. To bear on 
the body; to appear; to effect by degrees. 
Uſed with eat, to harraſs, fatigue, or de- 
ft 


* 


* 


oF 
WEAR, WEIR, or WEER, var, Sax. 
<v4-, Teut.] a dam to ſhut up or raiſe the 
water. ; | 
WEARINESS, S. the quality of being 
tired; fatigued ; or incom moded. 
WEAR, Adj. { werig, Sax. wearen, 
Belg. ] tired; fatigued. | 
To WEAR, V. A. to tire; to fatigue 
to incommode, / 
WE/SAND, 8. [weſan. Sax.] the wind- 


PPE. 

 WEA'THER, S. I pronounced cperher; 
oeder, Sax. ] the ſta'* of the air with reſpect 
either te heat or cold, wet or dryneſs. 

To WEA'THER, V. A. to paſs with 
difficulty. Followed by pornt, to gain a point 
 againft the wind. To accompliſh againſt 
oppoſition. Uſed with our, to eadure ſo as to 
ſurmount. l . 

'WEA'THERBEATEN. Adj. barraſſed 
by, or ſeaſoned to, hard weather. 
WEA THERCOCR, 8. an artificial cock 
or plate ſet on a ſpire, which ſhews the point 
from whence the wind blows, 


WEA'THERGAGE, S. any thing that | 


ſhews the weather. At ſea, a ſhip is faid to 
have the wweathergoge that it to the windward 
of another. : 
 WEA'THER WISE, Adj. [wwellerweiſe, 
Teut.] ſkilled in foretelling the change of 
the weather. „„ ON 
To WEAVE, V. A. ereter <vove, or 


yzequed z part, paſſive, wo, — 


lic y. | 
WEAL, S. [va/an, Sax. ] the mark left by | 


WEE - 1 
20, Sax. ] to form any fluff in a loom with 


part into another, Neuterly, to work with 4 
ſhuttle at a loom, Th PO Oe 

WEA'VER, S. weer, Teut.] one who 
makes woollen or linen cloth. ; 
| WEB, 8. f4vebba, Sax. ] texture; any thing 
woven; a tiſſue or texture formed of threads 
interwoven with each other ; a kind of film 
that hinders the fight. 

WE BTOOT ED, Adj. having films be- 
tween the toes, applied to witer-fowl, 

To WED, V. A. [edian, Sax. ] to take 
or joĩn in marriage; to unite indiſſolubly or 
for a long continuance, 

WE'/DDING, S. the marriage ceremony; 
a marriage. g r * | 

- WEDGE, 8. e, Dan, Bel 
one of the r. 1 
2 body with a ſharp ed ge, continually growing 
bigger, and uſed in cleaving timber. A maſs 
of meta}, - 

To WEDGE, v. N. to faſten or forte to- 
gether with wedges ; to flop. 
| WEDLOCK, S. feoed, Sax. and lac, Sax.] 
matrimony 

WE DNE SDA, S. [pronounced 2wenſday; 
wwadenſdag, Sax. odenſdag, Dan. weenſdog, 
Belg. wenſday, Iſl. from ⁊vsden, or odin, an 
idol] the fourth day of the week. 5 ; 

WEE, Adj. little, ſmall. | 

WEED, S. zd, wy a noxious or rank 
herb growing ſpontaneoufly ; a garment, or 
habit; from weda, Sax. raed, Belg. | 

To WEED), V. A. to clear from noxious 
plants. Figuratively, to free from any thing 
noxious, or from aa ill habit. 2 

WEE'DY, Adj. abounding with weeds. 

WEEK, S. [veoc, Sax. wete, Belg.] the 
ſpace of ſeven days. yy 

WEE/K-DAY, S. any common day on 
which work is done, oppoſed to Sunday. 

WEEL, s. fe), Sax. ] a whirlpool; a 
ſ1are for fiſh, made of willow twigs ; perhaps 
frow % 

To WEEN, V.N. 
imagine, or fancy. ” | 
To WEEP, V. N. [preter and part paſſ. 
wwept or cer pe; 40-open, Sax, vapite, Dalm.}] ] 
to expreſs forrow by tears; to ſhed tears. 
Actively, to bewail or lament with tears; to 
ſhed morſture; or abound with wet, : 

WEE'PER, S. one who ſheds tears; a 
white border worn on the fleeve of a man's 
black coat for fir mourning. 

To WEET, V. N. [| pteter wor or wers; 
uitan, Sax. wwetan, Belg.] to know or ſup- 
poſe : ſeldom uſed. 

WE'VIL, S. [wivel, Tent.] a ſmall black 
worm that deftroys corn and meal. 

WEF T, S. [ guarve, Fr. wefa, Ital.] any 1 


[veran, Sax. ] to think, 


thing ſtraggling without an owner; the woof 
of cloth; trom wefta, Sax. | 
Rrr 2 To 


a thuttle ;; to unite or form by inſerting one 


VER 
To WEIGH, . A. toe gan, Sax. k 

ben, Belg.] to find the ee of a thing by 
ſeales z to equal in weight. Applied to an 
anchor, to take up. To examine or balance in 
the mind. Followed by dorun, to over- balance, 
or exceed in weight or importance. To over- 
burden or depreſs, applied to difficulties, 
Neuterly, to contain in weight, To be 
. Jooked on as important, or determine the 
Judgment, followed by with. 

WEICHT, S. [norkr, Sax. ware, Palm. 
Pol. Sclav, ] quantity found by ballancing in 
ſcales ; a maſs by which other bodies are ex- 
amined in ſcales z a ponderous pr heavy maſs ; 
the quality by which bodies tend towards the 
center; preſſure; importance, or efficacy. 

WE} HTY, Adj. heavy ; important. 

WELCOME, Adj. [ woilcom, Sax, 10 b. 

dom, Belg.] received with kindneſs, or care; 

leafing or conferring pleaſure by being pre · 
of 

WELCOME, S. the ceremony paid to a 
viſitant at his firſt appearance z * recep- 
tion. 

To WELCOME, V. A. to receive with | 
kindneſs. 

To WELD, V. A, to beat one e maſs i into 
another, 

l S. happineſs ; ſucceſs. 

WE'LKIN, 8 l welcen, Sax. clouds ] the 


Yo 

WELL, S. [ ꝛbelle, wal, Sax. ] a 1 or 
forntain ; a deep narrow pit of water; tbe 
cavity in which airs are placed. 


x 


WELL, Adj. in good health; happy; 
convenient; proper. 
WELL, Adv. [ will, Goth. cell, Sax. 


abel, Belg. wel, III.] in health; in a ſkilful, 
proper, ſyiciedt, or good manner. A. well 
46, uſed coniunQively, implies, together ⁊uitb. 
Well nigh, ſignifies nearly, or almoſt. This 
word is uſed in compoſition to expreſs any 
thing right, proper, landable, REPO, 0 or 
free from defect. X . 
WELLA DAV, interject; as 
WE/LLBRED, Adj. polite. 
- WEL'T, S. a border, guard or edging. 
To WE'LTER, V. N. [L wealtan, Sax. 
cvelleren, Belg. ] to roll in wes mite, land, 
or any filth, 5 
WEM, S. [Sax,] a per; a blemiſh. 
WEN, S. [Sax. } a fleſhy or callous 33 
cence growing on diffceert paris of the body. 
*WENCH, S. [ 2vercle, Sax. ] a young woman, 
At preſent generally applied to a proſtitute. 
WENCHER, S. a fornicator. 
To rp > V. N. wean, Sax. ] to go 
ad paſs to and from, Obſolete, 
WERE, the prural of Has, the preter im- 
perfect of Be; from wweren, plural of Mat, 
the imperſfect of Leon, Sax. Likewiſe the 


imperfect fingular and plural of the optative, 
potential and ſubjunftive moods of the. ſame 


verh. 7 
WIRTH, WEORTH, 


| 


the names of TR hte farm, court, on 
village, and are derived from tveorthig, Sax. 


WEST, S. [Sax. and Belg, wefur, I 


that point of the heavens where the ſun ſets 
when in the equinox, 


WE'STERN, Adj. being in the weft, or 


toward the part Where the ſun ſets. 


WE/STMINSTER city, forms the Weſt 


part of the town, which goes under the gene- 
ral name of London, but is under a diſtinct 
government, The dean and chapter of Weſt- 
minſter, appoint the high ſteward, high bailiff, 
and other officers, who have the government 
of this city; whereas the lord mayor and al- 
dermen have the government of that part of. 
the town properly called London, In Weſt- 
minſter are the king's palace, and the houſes 


of moſt of the nobility and perſons of diſtine- 


| tion in the kingdom; and here are held the 


high court of parliament, and the ſupreme 


courts of juſtice 3 but there is no biſhop of 
this city, 
ment, 

- WESTMO'RELAND, S. an Engliſh coun+ 


_ 40 miles in length, 21 in breadth, bound- 
ed on the N. W. by Cumberland, on the W. 
and S. W. by Lancaſhire, and on the E, by 


Yorkſhire, It contains about 6500 houſes, 
39000 inhabitants, 26 pariſhes, 8 market- 
towns; and ſends four members to parliament, 
two for the County, and two for Appleby, 
The air is very ſharp and cold, but healthy 
to thoſe whoſe conſtitutions will bear it. It is 
a mountainous ceunty 3 but there are ſome 
valleys which are fruitful in corn and paſtures; 


ſheep. The principal town is Appleby, 

WET, Adj. [woeets Sax. waed, Dan.] 
moiſt; rainy. | 

WET, S. water; moiſture ; rain. 

To WET, V. A. 
plunge or ſoak in any liquor. 

WE THER, 8. e, Sax. and . I 
a caſtrated ram. 

To WEX, v. A. to grow z to increaſe, 

- WE'ZARD, S. the wind- pipe. 


which produces ſperma ceti. 
WHARF, S..[warf, Swed. Te Belg.] 


ingor ſhipping dae at a Wharf. 
WHA RFIN GER, S. —— 


WHAT, Pron. [bruer, Sax. yoat, Belg } 
that which ; which part. Uſed to introduce 
a queſtion, it aſks the nature of a thing. 

WHEAT), S. [beræt, Sax. wweyde, Pelg.] 
the grain of which bread is generally made. 

p e We 8. 
ed delicate food. 

WHE/ ATEN, Adj. made of wheat. 

To WHEE/DLE, V. A. to entice by ſoft 
words or flattering geſtures, ' 


N 


WHEEL, S. [bwoel, Sax, euiel, Belg.] 
a Cite 


It elects two members of parlia · 


beſides the hills ſerve to feed great numbers of 


to make moiſt z to. 


WHALE, S. [bhrale, Sax. 2 large in 


a bank from which veſſels are laden or unladen, 
WHA/RFAGE, S., money paid for land- 


one employed in ſipping and landing goods. 


ſmall bird, eſteem- 
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7 circular body that turns round upon am axis; 
an inftrument on which erimi nals are tortured, 
' To WHEEL, V. N. to move on wheels or 
turn on a center; to turn; to fetch a compals. 
Actively, to put into a circular courſe, 
WHEE'LBARROW, S. a carriage driven 
forward by two handles, and having but a fin- 


gle wheel, 


WHET/LWRIGHT, S. one who makes 
wheels, ; 
| To WHEEZE, v. N. [hrweaſan, Sax.] 
to breathe with a hifling noiſe | 
To WHELM, V. A. [awbilfan, Sax. vil- 
ma, Iſl.] to cover with ſomething which can- 


not be thrown off, generally applied to water; 


to throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover or bu- 
ry it; to turn the open fide of a veſſel down- 
Wards. | | 
' WHELP, S. [velp, Belg, buo/par, Scla, 
hwalp, Swed.] the young of a dog or beaſt of 
prey, A ſon or young man, in contempt, 
To WHELP, V. N. to bring forth young; 


applied to beaſts of prey. 


WHEN, Adv. at that or which time; af- 
ter the time. Uſed interrogatively, at What 
time ? When as, fignifies at the time that. 

WHENCE, Adv, [formed from where, in 
the fame manner as bence from here] from 
what place or perfon ; from which premiſes ; 
from what ſource. Sometimes from is uſed 
with it, but but very improperly. | 

WHERE, Adv, at which or what place ; 
a the place in which, Any where, ſiguiſ. es 
at any place, 
' WHEREA'S, Adv. when; on the con- 
tray; notwithſtanding, 

HEREBY”, Adv. by which. 

WHEREO/*?, Adv. e 

VWHEREUPON, Adv. on which. 


To WHERRET, v. A. [corrupted from | 
ferret] to hurry, or teaze. 


WHE'RRY, S. from ferry; of faras, 
Sax. ] a light ſmall boat uſed on rivers. 

To WHET, V. A. [huettan, Sax. wwet- 
ten, Belg. wweeten, Teut. ] to ſharpen any in- 
ſtrument by rubbing it on a hone, &c, To 
give an edge, cr make angry. | | 

WHET, S. the act of giving an edge; 
any thing that promotes appetite or hunger. 


 WHE'THER, Adv. brother, Sax. ] uſ- 


ed in a disjunctive propoſition or queſtion, to 
ſet one part of the ſentence in oppoſition to 
the other, and to affirm or deny, even though 
the other part do not hold good. 

WHE'THER, Pron. which of the two. 

WHE'TSONE, S. a ſtone on which any 
thing is ſharpened by rubbing. _ 

WHEY, S. {[hwep, Sax. wey, Belg.] the 
thin ſerous part of milk, ſeparated from the 
curds. | 

WHICH, Pron. [hwila, Sax. welk, 
Belg.] a word uſed in narratives to expreſs 
things named before, in order to avoid the 


repetition of the ſame things: formerly ap- 


q 
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plied to perſons likewiſe, as may be ſ:en 
the firſt ſentence in the Lord's priver in Eng- 
liſh, © Our Father, which art in Has, 
but at preſent diſuſed in that ſenſe, "This 
word is likewiſę uſed as a demonſtrative and 
interrogative, It ſometimes has whoſe in the 
genicive caſe, 3 8 
WHIFF, S. [chroyth, Brit.] a blaſt, og 
puff of Wind. 2 
To WHUVFFLE, V. N., to move as if 
2 to and fro by the wind; to play on the 
te. . 
WHYFFLER, S. one that blows ſt:ongly 5 + 
one that plays on the ſiſe; a mere trifler; 4 
pititul, mean, ſorry fellow ; a young freeman + 


who attends the companies of London on the 


lord mayor's day, | 

WHIG, S. [hwag, Sax. ] whey ; a par- 
ty formerly oppoſite to the court. Burnet 
ſhews the true original of this word to be o- 
ing to the 2v1ggamores, or carriers in Scotland, 
who were contracted y called wiggs, receivi- g 
their names from 2vhigzam, a Word they uſed 
in driving their horſes. 

WHI'GGISM, S. the tenets and practices 


of the whigs. | 


- WHILE, S. formerly written gubr, 
czpeill, Got h.] 4 a ſpace pe, oy 25 
WHILES, cr WHILST, Adv. during the 
time that; a- long as. 
WHPLOM, Adv, [hivilen, Sax.] ſome 
time ago; formerly. | 


WHIM, S. a treak, caprice, or odd fan- 


cy. 

To WHVMPER, V. A. {[qwimmerer, 
Teut.] to cry without making any loud 
noiſe. 

WHUYUMSICAL, Adj. capricious; fanciful; 
fantaſt ical. 2 

WHU MSV. S. an odd f. or caprice, 

To WHINE, V. N. Kae 3 
nen, Belg. CIC 7:9, Brit.] to lameant in a low 
voice ; to draw] out any found. | 

WHINE, S. a plaintive noiſe, 

To WHYNNY, V. N. to make a noiſe 
like a horſe. 

WHINYARD, S. a ſword, in contempt. 

To WHIP, V. A. [ bwweopan, Sax. qoipe 
pen, Belg. ] to ſtrike with any thing tough 
like a thong, cord or twig ; to ſew flightly z 
to lam ; to take any thing ſuddenly or nim 
bly. Neuteriy, to move n'mbly. 

VWHIVPHAND, S. the advantage over 
another, | | i | 

WHUVPSTER, S. a nimble fellow. 

To WHIRL, V. A. {hwocorfian, Sax, 
Wirbelen, Belg. ] to turn round rapidly. Neu- 
terly, to run round ſwiftly. 

WHIRL, S. a quick and violent circular 
motion. 

WH'IREPIT, or WHIRLPOOL, S. 
{ yr pole, Sax. ] a place in the water where it 
moves circulariy, and draws every thing that 


comes near it into its center. 


9 n 
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WHYRLWIND, s. a ftormy wind mor- in the genitive of this word, as well as of ttude. 
Jog circularly, : which, It is generally uſed in aſking a queſ- laws 
WHISK, 8. [beben, 8 a ſmall | tion, is the ſame in both numbers, and when WI. 
band-beſom 3 a part of a woman's dreſs co- | uſed in the oblique caſes, is placed before a Wige 
vering the boſom. . verb. “ He is the man whom I ſa-. From. 1 
To WHISK, V. A. [wifeben, Teut.] | * whom this tyrant bold: the due of birth.“ grigb- 
to clean with a whiſk ; to move nimbly, | Shak. ©* He was the man to cubem I gave it.” WI 
WHI SK ER, S. the hair growing on the | In queſtions, it is ſet before the prepoſition by | Having 
upper lip ſo long as to be curled, - | which it is governed: © Nom did you go fides, 
WHISKING, Adj. great; ſwinging ; with? Mr. Locke ſeems to have uſed tube in WI 
« A whiſking lye.“ EE: the oblique eiſe, improperly for «whom: tent. 
WHISPER, V. N. [whiſperen, Bel. ] to | *© We are much at a loſs robo civil power be- . Ti 
ſpeak ſo low to a perſon as not to be heard by | longs to.“ Locke, | from 
another. Actively, to ſpeak to in a low | WHOE'/VER, Pron. any one, without grow 
3 voice. | limiration or exception. WI 
FR WHISPER, S. a low ſoft voice. WHOLE, Adj. [walg, Sax. heal, Belg.] ww 
WM WHIST, Adj. interject. and verb. all; containing every one; uninjured or un- Belg. 
When uſed as a verb, it implies, are filent ; [impaired ; cured of any wound or diſeaſe. | To 
when uſed as an adjective, ſtill or ſilent; and | WHOLE, S. all the parts of which a band 
when as an interjeCtion, be ſtill or attentive, | thing is compoſed, | | | | good. 
WHIST, 8. a game at cards, ſo catled | WHO LE SALE, 8 in large quantities, | WI 
From its requiring filence, and deep attention. | WHOLESOME, Adj. beelſam, Belg. wife. 
To WHISTLE, V. N. ſ[bwy/tian, Sax. | beylſam, Teut. bel, Sax, found, Orthodox W 
ale, Lat.] to form a kind of muſical found or agreeable to ſcripture, applied to doctrine. bad o 
by contracting the lips together, ſo as to leave | Contributing to, or preſerving health; kind, W 
a ſmall round aperture between them; to]“ I cannot make you a vboleſome anſwer.” one fi 
make a ſound with a ſmall wind inftrument ; | Shot. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. To 
to ſound ſhrill, | WHO/LLY, Adv. intirely ; completely, walda 
WHISTLE, S. ſound made by the mo- | WHOM, the oblique caſes of abb, both in uſe v 
dulation of the mouth. A ſmall wind inſtru- | the fingular and plural numbers. From cævam- heav 
ment. A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their | mu, Goth, komu, Ruſl, (emo, B. W 
. dcgs. | | WHOOP, S. See HOOP, | | | wire 
_ WHIT, S. [ wit, Sax. awhit, Belg.] a WHORE, S. [hure, bor, Sax, boere, war, 
point, or joint; the leaſt perceptible quantity. Belg. kurwa, Boh. Pol. Flem. kurba, Da'm, « fa 
WHITE, Adj. [it, Sax. wit, Belg. | curva, Epir.] a woman who grants unchaſte 4 gi 
ch., Goth. ]- baving ſuch an appearance as is | favours to men. | « ci 
formed from a mixture of coloured rays of light; | To WHORE, V. N. te converſ. unchaſte- =. 
ſnowy; pale; pure or unſpotted; innocent, | ly with the other ſex, 8 87 ” if 
To WHITE, or WHI TEN, V. A, to] WHO REDOM, S. the act of converſing mart 
make white, or like ſnow in colour, unchaitly with the other ſex. | W 
WH TENESS, S. purity; cleannefs, WHOSE, the genitive of 2vbo, or ⁊wbicbh. war, 
- WHUTHER, Adv. [o9wa, Goth, bwy-| WHOY/SO,-or WHOSOFVER, Pron. any W 
der, Sax, luda, Ruſſ.] uſed interrogatjvely, | without reſtriction. : = x Peru 
to what place? Uſed relatively, to which| WHY, Adv, [beoi, forbiwi, Sax.] for a ki 
place? what reaſon ? uſed interrogatively, For which W 
WHVTING, S. a ſmall fea-fiſh, A ſoft | reaſon, or what reafon ? uſed relatively. 5 ſon. 
chalk. 233 WI, in the compoſition of names, ſignifies W 
WHVTLOW, S. [from. hyir, Sax. and | holy, from weibs, Goth, evi, Sax. ewibaz, Sout 
low, III. ] a ſwelling with a white head, ariſ- Fran. bei, Perf, thus, evibert fignifies one row 
ing either between the two ſkins, or the peri- eminent for holineſs, from vi, holy, and broa 
cum and the bone. 2 | bairbt, Goth. illuſtrious or ſplendid. ; grou 
 -WHETSUNTIDE, S. [wphite and Sun-| WIC, or WICH, in the names of places, pain 
day] fo called, becauſe the converts newly | ſignifies either a village, caſtle, or a bay made dhe 
baptized appeared from Eaſter to Whitſuntide | by the winding banks of a river; from vie, of tl 
in white. | " | Sax. and in the ſame ſenſe are uſed qociks, chie! 
WHUVTTLE, S. a knife; a white dreſs | Goth. wies, Pol. *ves, Port, and Boh. waſ, * 
for a woman. Sclav. vaſſelo, Croat, from which laſt word, borr 
To WHIZ, V. N. [from the ſound] to | vafſal, ſeems to be praperly derived. Aror 
make a loud humming noiſe. _ | WVCKED, Adj. [wirca, Sax, an ene V 
WHO, Pron. ſozva, ce, Goth, wha, | chanter ; ⁊oœcan, Sax, to oppreſs; wwirean, mad 
Sax. wie, Belg.] a word uſed to imply rela- | Sax, to curſe 3 ꝛviced, ꝛueced, wuiced, Sax. by 
5 tion, ſubſtituted in the room of a proper name, | crooked : which laſt ſeems to be no bad deri- oppe 
and always applied to perſans. In the oblique | vation, as a <vicked perſon is one who deviates | gan 
eaſes, it makes zvhom ; but<vboſe is often uſed | from the ſtraight and direct path of moral rec · V 
e r , uy or 


„„ 
Utude.] Living in habitual contrariety of the| 
laws of God; given to vice, 25 
_WFCKER, Adj. [wvyce, Dan, a twig; 
wipgen, Belg.] made of ſmall twiggs. 
VCKET, S. [wicked, Brit. wicker, Belg. 
grigber, Fr.] a ſmall gate, 
WIDE, Adj. [Sax. +oya?, Belg.] broad; 


having a great ſpace included between the 


fides, Figuratively, far from the point. 
WIDE, Adv, at a diſtance ; with great ex- 
tent. f 


from che ſides; to extend. Neuterly, to 
wide. N 

WIDF/NESS, extenſion in breadth. 

WFDOW, S. [widwa, Sax. widuue, 
Belg. ] a woman whoſe huſband is dead. 

To WVDOW, V. A, to deprive of a huſ- 
band; to rob or ftrip of any thing dear or 
16 
WI DO WER, 8. one who has loſt his 


wife. 


bad or bood, Sax. ] the fate of a widow. 
WIDTH, S. breadth ; or extenfion from 
one fide to the other, . 
To WIELD, V. A. [pronounced wweeld. 
waldan, Goth. wealdan, Sax. ] to manage or 


uſe without obſtruction, as being not too 


heavy. 

VERY, Adj. [See WIR] made of 
wire; drawn into wire; wet or moiſt; from 
war, Sax, a pool, © A filver drop hath 
« fallen—Ev'n to that drop ten thouſand 


c <viery friends—do glow themſelves in ſo- 


« ciable grief. Shak, | 
WIE, S. [plural, wives; wif, Sax. 


_ eviff,, Belg. ] a woman that has a h d; a 


married woman, | 

WIG, uſed in the end of names, fignifies 
war, or hero; from wwige, Sax. 

WIG, S. [contracted from Periwig, or 
Peruke] a covering made of hair for the head; 
a kind of cake, called likewiſe a bun, 

WIGHT, S. [wibt, Sax. ] a man, or per- 

WIGHT, Iſle of, part of the county of 
Southampton, and ſeparated from it by a nar- 
row channel, is about 20 miles long, and 12 
broad. It confifts of good arable and paſture 
grounds, hills and valleys, woods and cham- 


pain, and is equal to any part of England, of 


the ſame dimenſions, either in the fruitfulneſs 
of the ſoil, or pleaſantneſs of fituation, The 
Chief town is Newport, 

WIGHT, in the compefition of names, is 
borrowed from the Saxons, and fignifies 


| Arong, nimble, or luſty. 


WILD, Adj. '{[Sax. wveild, Belg. ] not 
made tame; furious or fierce, Propagated 
by nature, oppoſed to cultivated, Deſart, 
oppoſed to-inhabited, Without art or ele- 
gance ; merely imaginary, 

WILD, S. a deſart or ract not cultivated 


To WVDEN, V. A. to encreaſe extent | 


WYHYDOWHOOD, S. [from widow, and | 


A 


WIL 
To WIL DER, v. A. to loſe or puzle in 
2 pathleſs or intricate place. l 

WVLDERNESS, S. a d eſart or place un- 
inhabited or uncultivated. Milton uſes this 
word for Twildneſs. *© The paths and bow'rs, 
* our joint hands—will keep from ruiler- 
neſs.” Par. Loft. In Scripture it is applied 
to any tract but thinly inhabited. 

WVLDFIRE, S. a compoſition of inflam- 
mable materials, eaſy to take fire, but hard 
to be extinguiſhed, is 
WVLDGOOSE-CHASE, 8. a fruitleſs 
purſuit, 

WILDNESS, S, the tate of a deſart and 
uncultivated place; fletcencſs or diſcompce 
ſure, applied to the looks of a perſon, Levity 
of behaviour. | 

WILE,.S. [ Sax. wiel, Iſl.] a deceit, firz- 
tagem, or ſly trick. : | 

WUVULFUL, Adj. [fiom will and fall ] 
ftubborn ; not hearkening to reaſon, or per- 
ſuaſion; done or ſuffered by deſign. 

WVLFULNESS, S. flubborneſs, 

WILL, S. [wil/le, Sax. wile, Be,. exvyl- 
lis, Brit. wilga, walge, Goth. wicie, Boh. 
wole, Pol. gbuili, or 4vili, Span. ] that active 
power which the mind has to order the con- 
fideratian of any idea, or ſor bearing to conſider 
it, determining it to do or forbear any action, 
or prefer one before another; command ; de- 
termination; an inſtrument by which a per- 
ſon diſpoſes of his property after death. Com- 
pounded with good, it fignifies favour, kind- 
neſs, or right intention, but compounded 

WILL with: a zubiſp, or JACK with 4 
lanthorn,. a fiery. meteor, or exhalation of a 
round figure, in bigneſs like the flame of a 
candle; ſometimes broader, and like a bun- 
die of twigs ſet on fire, They wander about 
ia the air not far from the ſurface of the earth, 
and commonly frequent church yards, marſhy 
and fenny places, They generally appear in 
ſummer, and at the beginning of autumn. 

To WILL, V. A. [ wilgan, Goth. wil- 
lan, Sax. willen, Belt to bend our ſouls to 
the having or doing what appears to be good; 
to com mand in a poſitive manner. It is com- 
monly uſed as an auxiliary verb to expreſs the 
future tenſe, and is diſtinguiſhed from A 
which generally implies a command in the ſe- 
cond or third pe: ſons, but wil only foretels or 
hints that ſome thing is about to happen 
which depends on a perſon's free choice, 
Again, Hall in the firſt perſon, fimply expreſ- 
ſes a future action or event, but will promiſes 
or threatens. 1 

WILLE, and VFLLI, in the compoſi- 
tion of names, fignifies many, and is borrow- 
ed from the Saxons, Thus, Jillelnus, Wile 
liam, from willi, many, and beim, a helmet- 
or defence for the head, ſignifies, a protector 
or defender of many. | 

WILLINC, Adj. inclined or not averſe 


er inh abited. | 


to do a thing; ready or condefcending. 
| | | WIL. 


. 


. WYLLO W, S. 5855 worn by forlorn lovers. 
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WILTSHIRE, 8. an Engliſh county, 
ded by Glouceſterſhire on the N. by Berk- 

ire and Hampſhire on the E. by Dorſetſhire 
on the S. and by Somerſetſhire on the W. is 


about 39 miles long, and 30 broad, and about 
140 in circumference, and contains 29 hun - 
reds, 23 market-towns, 304 pariſhes, about 


23,000 houſes, and 876, ooo inhabitants, and 
ſends 34 members to parliament, wiz,. two 
for the county, and two each for Saliſbury, 
Wilton, Downten, Hinton,  Heyteſbury, 
Weſbury, Calne, Devizes, Chippenham, 
Malmſbury, Cricklade, Great Bedwin, Lud- 

erſhall, Old Sarum, Wooton-Baſſet, and 
1 The air is healthy; and this 
county is remarkable for its fine downs and 
the vaſt number of ſheep fed on them, the 
wool whereof is manufactured by the natives, 
which makes it one of the greateſt cloathing 
counties in England. The capital city, Saliſ- 
bury, is fituated on an extenſive plain, 20 
miles over. | 


WIL, Adj. full of ſtratagem; ſly; cun- 
ning | f 
| WIFMBLE, 8. [toimpel, from wwinmelen, 


- Belg.] an inftrument with which holes are 


bored. 5 | 
WIMBLE, 8. [gaimble, Fr.] a hood or 
veil, © The «vimpl/es, or criſping pins.“ If, ii, 


* 42. Obſolete. 


WIN, uſed in the compound names of 


men, ſignifies war or ſtrength ; from vin, 
Sax. Sometimes it implies popularity from 
| qviru, Sax. dear or beloved. And in the names 


of places, denotes a battle fought there, 
To WIN, V. N. [preter and pail. æwon; 


inna, Sax. winun, Belg.] to conquer or 


gain by conqueſt; to gain the victory in a con- 
teſt or game; to obtain or overpower by ſupe- 
rior charms or perſuafions, Neuter!y, to gain 
the victory or advantage. Ufed with upon, to 
influence, gain ground, or overpower. | 

To WINCE, V. N. [gwirgo, Brit.] to 
kick with pain. To kick in order to throw 
off a rider, applied to beafts of carriage. 

WINCH, S. [gaincber, Fr.] an inftru- 
ment held in the hand, by which a wheel is 
turned round. 

To WINCH, V. A. See WINCE. 
WINCHESTER, S. lon, 1. 24. lat. 
51. 6. the capital city of Hampſhire, ſituat- 
ed on the river Itchin, 66 miles S. W. of Lon- 
don. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and elects two 
members of parliament. There is a fine col- 
lege and ſchool here, endowed with a large're- 
venue, founded by the venerable William of 
Wickham, who alſo founded New-Ccllege in 
Oxford, whither- the ſcholars of this ſchool 


are ſent, when they are qualified for the uni. 
| verſity, and are entitled to fellowſhips there. 


It has four fairs, viz. firſt Monday in Lent ; 
3 and 22d of July ; and October 13. Mar- 
et-days, Wedneſday and Saturday. 
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Coth. to blow] a ſenfible motion of the air 3 


| Brit. Wend , Goth. vindur, Id. of due, 


any thing inſignlũcant, particularly applied t 
threats. Wind of airy threats, Pore Loft 
To take er baue the Wind of, ſignifies to have 


applied to ſecrets, implies their being diſcloſ- 
ed or made public. | 


dan, Sax. winder, Belg.] to blow or ſound 
dy the breath; to turn round, After turn, to 
regulage in its courſe. To manage by ſhifts; 
to w by the ſcent; to change or alter; 


out, to extricate from any difficulty, To zuin 
wp ; to bring to a ſmall compaſs ; to raiſe by 
means of a winch or key; to raiſe by degrees; 
to put in order by a certain end or regular ac- 
tion. Neuterly, to alter or change; to turn 
or twiſt round; to move round; to move in 
crooked _ from vindur, 111; crooked. Te 
be extricated from any difficulty or perplexit 
followed by eur of, : hs Havioug 

. WI/'NDBOUND, Adj. hindered from ſails, 
ing by contrary winds, 


which any thipg is turned round. In Botany, 
a plant that twiſts itſelf round others, 


a tree. 


ed or tending path. 
WINDINGSHEET; 8. a ſheet in which 
the dead are wrapped, bin vs 
WINDLASS, S. a handle by which a rope 
or Jace is wound round a cylinder; a han- 
dle by which a wheel is turned, | 
_ WINDLE, S. & ſpindle. 


ture in a building, by which light and air are 
let into a room. 1 | I 
To W/INDOW, V. A. to furniſh with 
windows; to place at a window, © Would'it 
© thou be evindow'd in great Rome. Shak, 
To break into openings. © Your loop'd and 
te indow'd raggedneſs, Shak. 
WUVNDPIPE, S. the aperture through 


| which we breathe. 


WI'NDWARD, Adj. towards the wind. 
WINDV, Adj. conſiſting of wind; next 
the wind; empty, or having no ſolidity; 
tempeſtuous. 1 
INE, S. [zcrin, Sax, vinn, Belg. vinum, 
Lat. ] a liquor made of the juice of the grape 
fermented ; Iiquor made of fermentation of 
vegetables, | | ” {arp 
WING, S. [ gebroing, Sax. zwinge, ban. 1 
that part of a bird by which it ſlies; flight 3 
the fan of a winnow. Ia Botany, the angle 
formed between the ſtem and leaves of a plant, 
In War, the two extreme bodies on the fides 


WIND, S, [wind, Sax, and Belg. groyrt, 


of an army. Any ſide- piece; the two fides 
of à building, | 


the direction of the air to any point; breath; 
the aſcendancy or advantage of, To tale ind, 


To WIND, V. A. [the I is pronounced 
long, Preter. and part. paſf. wound 3 in- 


To enfold, entwiſt or encircle. Uſed with 


WIND ER, S. an inftrument or perſon by 


WIND ALL, S. fruit blown down from 
WINDING, 8. [vindur, Ill. ] any crook- 


WINDOW, S. [windue, Dan.] an per- 


or betokening wiſdom, © Eminent in wiſ⸗ 


perſon of dull apprehenſion, or pretending 


'or n of any thing. Uſed with well, 


future or abſent good. 
. WISH, S. a longing defire. 
WISHFUL, Adj. longing, expreſſive of | 


riety that have any reſemblance or congruĩty, 
4 | l 
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© To WING, v. A, to furniſh with wings | and thereby making pleaſant piQtures and. l. 


do enable to fly; to ſu ; 
ies, Neuterly, to paſs by flight, 
To WINK, V. N. [wincian, Sax. 


ault without taking notice of it. 
WINK, S. the act of cloſing the eye. 


 WU'NNING, Part, attractive; over- 


powering by charms, 
WINNING, S. a ſum won at any game. 


To WI/NNOW, V. A. [windrian, Sax. 


wanno, Lat.] to ſeparate by means of wind; 


an army with fide 


ves] to ſhut the eyes. Figuratively, to paſs 
dy a 


fions agreeable to the nũnd; ſentiments pro- 
doced by quickneſs of faney, and raiſin 


, | pleaſure in the mind; genius ſenſe. In thi WA 
underftanding is 


plural, a ſtate wherein the | 
ſound. . 
WITCH, 8. [vicce, Sax. ] a woman ſup« 
2 to practiſe unlawful arts, by which the 
aginations of others are diſturbed, 
WITCHCRAFT, $, the practice of 
witches, | ; I 
WITH, Prep. ye Sax. mich, Goth, 


1 


to ſeparate grain from the chaff; to fan, or | id. Gr.] by, applied to note the cauſe, in- 


beat with the wings. **H/innows the 
& air.“ Par. Lofl, Figuratively; Men- 


amine or ſeparate. 


WINTER, 8. Sar. Dan. Tent, and 


Belg. ] the cold ſeaſon of the year. | 
To WINTER, V. N. to paſs the win- 


bars... 

To WIPE, V. A. [oipan, Sax. ] to rub 
ſoftly, or cleanſe by rubbing ſoftly ;z to ſtrike 
off gently, Uſed with out, to efface. 

2 S. the act of cleanſing; a blow or 


WIRE, 8. [wirer, Fr.] metal drawn into 
Nender threads. 1 : 
| To WIREDRAW, V. A. to ſpin into 
unneceſſary length. | 
To WIS, V. A. [pret. and part, paſſ. wit, 
from <oyſen, Belg.] to know, 

WI'SDOM, S. [ wvi/dom, Sax, 2viſdom,Dan. ] 
the act of the underſtanding, by which it finds 
out the beſt ends, and the beſt means of at- 
taining them. 

WISE, Adj. [ wit, viſe, Sax. iis, Dan. 
and Belg. ] ſkilful in finding out the beſt ends, 
and the beſt means of attaining them; grave, 


« deport." Milt, 

WISE, 8. [Sax. wyſe, Belg] manner; 
way of being or acting. This word in the 
modern dialect, is often corrupted into way:. 

WISEACRE. 8. [wiſcbegger, Belg. | a 


to wiſdom without reaſon. | 
To WISH, V. N. [ wiſcian, Sax. ] to have 
a ſtrong and longing defire for the exiſtenee 


to favour. Actively, to deſire or long for any 


longing, 

WISP, S. [Swed, and old Belg.] a ſmall 
bundle of hay or ſtraw, 

WUYHSTFUL, Adj.attentive; full ofthought; 
grave. I caſt many a wwiffful, melancholy 
46 look.“ Guilltver . 


To WIT, V. N. [<vrtan, Sax. ] to know. | 
DE it, Sax. from tuitan, Sax.] a | 
faculty or operation of the mind, conſiſting in 


WIT, 8. 
aſſembling thoſe ideas with quickneſs and va- 


ſtrument, or means by which any thing is 
done, Sometimes it denotes union, conjunc= 
tion, or ſociety, ** There is no living with 
« thee.” Tatler. Sometimes it ſignifies mix= 
ture, Put a little vinegar toit oil.” Some» 
times it implies oppoſition, or againſt, © The 
Marquis of Granby fought zwirb the Freneh.“ 
Amongſt. Intereſt is her name with men 
i helow.· Dryd. Together, or inſeparably. 
«With her they flouriſhed and 4with her they 
« die. Pofe. .Followed by thar or this, im- 


| mediately after. ** With that, the God his 


« darling phantom calls. Garth, 
WITHA'L, Adv. along with the reſt; 
likewiſe ; at the ſame time. Sometimes uſed 
inſtead of witb. What God loves and de- 
lights in, and is pleaſed <vithe!.”* Tillot, 
To WITHDRAW, V. A. [from with 
or either, Sax. and drat] to take back or 
deprive of; to call away, or make to retire. 
Neuterly, to retire or retreat. 5 
WI THE, S8. a willow twig; a band, or 
band of twigs; from cvitbe, Sax. | 
To WITHER, V. N. to fade or grow 
ſapleſs. Figuratively, to wafte or pine away. 
Actively, to make to fade, ſhrink or decay, 
for want of moiſture, ns 
To WITH-HO'LD, V. A. [from with 
and Bol.] to refrain, hold back, or keep 
from action; to keep back or refuſe, 
WITHIN, Prep. [withinnan, Sax.] in 
the inner part of. Within the compals, or 
not beyond, applied to place and time, 
WITHYN, Adv. in the inner parts; in 
the ſoul or mind, 
WITHOU'T, Prep. [<withutan, Sax.] not 
within; in a ſtate of abſence, or privation 3 
void of; ualeſs or except; beſides or not in- 
cluding ; on the outſide. 
„ on the outfide ; out 
doors; 3 
WITH OU 'r, Conjun@, unleſs ; if not; 


except. 
To WITHSTAND, v. A. [preter, ib - 


food; withſlandian, Sax, ] to oppoſe, reſiſt, 


or conteſt with, 
WITLING, 8. fa dimitiutive of tit] a 

who pretends to wit without groutids. 
WITNESS, S. irn, Sax. ] a teſtimo- 


ny; a perſon who gives his evidence or teſti- 


mony for or againſt a thing, - F/ith a wii, 


* 8 8 3 


. 
ö 


* x 


I plies eſſectually, or to a high and extrava- 


| fgnifies a plain open country ; from <vold, | 


gant degree. 
To WVTNESS, V. A. toatte?; to ſub- 
ſeribe one's name to a writing, in order to 
attoſt its beipg authentic, Neuterly, to atteſt 
the truth of a thing. 

WI TNESS, Interject. an exclamation uſed 
at the beginning of a ſentence, to imply that 


a particular perſon or thing are evidences of 


the truth of any aſſertion. N 
WUTTICISM, S. a mean attempt at 
It. : : |; 
WITTINGLY, Adv. [from wvittan, Sax, ] 

knowirgly, by deſign, or with deliberation. 
WUTTOL, S. | Sax. ] a perſon who 

knows his wife to be unchaſt, but connives 


ati 


t. | 
. WFTTY, Adj. judicious z ingenious ; full 
of wit, . 

To WIVE, V. A. tos marry. 

. WIVES, the plural of vie. 

WYZARD, S. [from wiſe, or wiſian, 
Belg. ] formerly uſed for a perſon of extenſ ve 
knowledge; at, preſent uſed only in a bad 
ſenſe, and applied to a conjurer. 

WOAD, S. [ wud, Sax. ] a plant cultivated 
in England for the uſe of dyers, who uſe it 
for laying the foundation of many colours, 

WOE, or WO, S. [a, Sar. the cauſe 


of ſorrow, or miſery; a ſtate of miſery, often 
_ uſed in threatenings, as vpe be, ce 18. 


- WOY/EFUL, Adj, full of ſorrow z cauſing 
exceſſive grief. 8 : 1 
WOLD, in the compound names of places, 


Sax. a plain having no woods. 

. WOLF, S. [pronounced 20, from 2volff, 
Dan. wolf] a beaſt of prey much reſembling 
a dog. In Medicine, an eating or corroding 
ulcer. Figuratively, a man of a ravenous 
diſpoſition. 

. WO'LFISH, Adj. ravenous ; cruel ; re 
ſembling a wolf in qualities. 

. WO/LFSBANE, S. a poiſonous plant. 

WOMAN, S. ſin the plural <vomen, pro- 
nounced wien; ſrom wwimman, or wifman, 
Sax. ] the female ef the human race; a fe- 
male attending more particularly on a lady. 


To WO'MANISE, V. A. to foſten or ef- 


. F de. 


WOMAN ISE, Adj. efteminate. 

WOMANK ND, S. the female ſex, 

WOMZB, S. [wvomba, Goth. wamb, Sax. 
wem, Iſl.] the place of conception; the 


place whence any thing is produced. 


To WON, V. N. [unian, Sax. wvonen, 
Teut.] to dwell er reſide. © He wenn 
ce foreſt wild. Far. Le. Obſolete. 

To WONDER, v. N. [pronounced un- 
der; from wowridrian, Sax, wonderen, Belg. 
Tounderen, Feut. ] to be affected or aſtoniſhed 


at the preſence of ſomething very ſtarnge or 


* 


On 


furprifing, 
WONDER, 8. [ Belg. under, Sax. 2v0n- 
7 2 
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| der, Teut, ] any thing which cavfes ſurpriſe 
by its Arangeneſs ; ſurpriſe cauſtd by ſome · 

thing unuſual or unexpected. EL een 
Fe ra et Adj. admirable ; aſto- 

nua 8. 

WONDROs, Adj, ſo ſtrange as to cauſe 

aſtoniſhment, ; 

To WONT, or ts 3. WONT, V. N, 
co], Sax, gervoonen, Belg.] to be accuſe 
tomed or uſed ; to uſe. 1 

WON'T, pronounced with the o long, like 
that in noſe; a contraction of will net. 

WO'NTED, Adj. uſual, % | 

To WOO, V. A. [awogod, e 
or to endeavour to gain tbe affections of a 
perſon as a lover; to unite with earneſtneſs 
and kindneſs ; to importune or Jong, 1 
« <o80 to hear thy even ſong.” Milt. 

WOOD, 8. Loud, Sax. wud, Belg.] a 
large and thick plantation of trees ; the ſolid 
ſubſtance -whereof the branches or trunk of 
a tree conſiſt, when tripped of the bark 
timber, ; | ; : 
{ WOO/DEN, Adj. [from wood, and cn, & 
Saxon termination] made of wood, Figu- 
ratively, clumſy or aukward. 
WOO'DLAND, S. ground covered with 
trees, | | 


* 


WOO/DNOTE, 8. wild or native muſic, 


„ Warble his evoodnotes wild. Milt. 8 
WOO#/D-OFFERING, S. wood burnt on 
an altar. 
WOO'/DY, Adj. abounding in wood or 
trees; confiſtiag of timber, ; 
* WOOYER, S. a ſweetheart, 
WOOF, S. [a, Sax. wef, Dan. 
from wove] the croſs threads ſhot by a weaver 
| ow a ſhuttle, between arid acroſs thoſe of the 
work, 
WOOL, S. [oulle, Sax. soll, Ih. le, 
Gr.] the covering of ſheep, Figur atively, any 
downy, ſhort, thick hair. ool of bat 
cc and tongue of dog. Shak. 
made of wool. . 
WOO'LLEN, S. cloth made of woel. 


15. the capital city of Worcetfterſhire, ſitu- 


fort. It contains nine pariſh churches, three 
grammar-ſchools, ſeven hoſpitals, a water- 
houſe, and a well contrived quay. It is go- 
| verned by a mayor, aldermen, and other of- 
ficers, and has four fairs; on Saturday before 
Palm Sunday; on Saturday in Eaſter-week ; 
on Auguſt 15, and September 19. Markets 


days, 
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| WOO/LLEN, Adj, confifting of woot z 


WO RCEST ER, S. fon. 2. 15. W. lat 52. 
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ated on the river Severn, 119 m. N. W. of 
| London, elects two members of parliament, 
has a biſhop's ſee, and gives title of Marquis 

to the family of Somerſer, Dukes of Bean- 


days are on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Satur- 


WORCESTER country is bounded by 
Shropthie and Staffordſhire-on the N. by 


1 . © i © ts. Ha. 


. 


than what are neceſſary. 


N 


— 
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Warwick ſhire on the E. by Gloveeſterſhire on 
the S. and Herefordſhire on the W.. Temple- 
man makes it 36 miles long, and 28 broad, 
and 130 in circumference, containing ſeven 
hundreds, eleven market-towns, beſides Wor- 
ceſter city, 152 pariſhes, 21,000 houſes, and 
103,000 inbabitants, Both the foil and air 
are good, The rivers Severn, Stour, Avon, 
and Trent water this county, and ſupply it 
with plenty of delicious fiſh. The commodi- 
ties are corn, cheeſe, wool, cloth, ſtuffs, cy- 
der, perry, and baſket ſalt. It ſeads two 
members to parlament for the county, and 
two each for Worceſter, Droitw:ch, and 
Eveſham, and one for Rewdley, 5 
WORD, 8. [pronounced wurd; from 
rvaurda, Goth. word, Sax. ] an articular 
ſound of the voice, by which me idea is 
conveyed to the mind of another ; any eol- 
lectioa of lette s that conveys an idea; a ſhort 
diſcourſe, Figuratively, lagguage. After 
make, conteſt, After keep, a promiſe, After 
give, a ſignal. After bring, an account, or 
meſſage. In Scripture, the goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion, Chriſt, or the ſecond perſon in the 
ever bleſſed Trinity. 
WORD, Adj. L werdig, avordful, Sax.) 
abounding in words, or making uſe of more 


_ WORE, preter of Wear. | 
To WORK, V. N. ¶preter and participle 


paſſive worked or wrought 3 weorcan, Sax. ] to 


labour or employ one's ſelf about any thing 
which requires conſtant or vigorous exertion 
of ſtrength ; to bein action or motion; to act 
as a manufacturer. To ferment, applied to 
liquors. To operate or have an effect; to 
obtain by aſſiduity ; to act on as an object. 


To refine, uſed with up to. To be toſſed or 


agitated as if in a fermentation, ** Confus'd 
with <working ſands and rolling waves.“ 
Aadiſ. Actively, to make by degrees, or 
continual application ef ftrength ; to labour 
or manufacture; to produce by action; to 


bring into any ftate, & Yorks itſelf clear.” 


Addiſ. To embroider, or perform by the 
needle. To manage or direct, applied to ſhips. 
Uſed with out, to effect by continual labour; 
to eraſe, or efface, Uſed with u, 10 raiſe, 
excite, or provoke. 
WORK, S. [veorc, Sax. wert, Belg, ] con- 
Kant application of ſtrength or mind; labour 
or employ ; a fate of labour; a bungling at- 


tempt ; aay thing made by the needle, or 


any manual at; an action or deed, Togo te 
wvork cvith, ie, to manage or treat, To ſet on 
work, to employ, engage, or excite to action, 

WO/RKMANSHIP, S. manufacture; the 


Kill of a worker; the art of working. 


WORLD, S. [w, xveruid, ci, Sax, ] 


the whole ſyſtem of created things; the 


earth. Following bit, the preſent ſtate of 
exiſtence. A ſecular life, or the pleaſures and 


' lutcreft which teal away the ſoul from Cop 
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a public life; a great multitadez mankind, 
In the World, imp ies, exiſting, in being, os. 
poſſible, For all the World, exactly. World 
Without end, ſignifies to all eternity, or tine 
without end; from the Saxon, wherein it 
generally ſignifies time, | 

WO/RLDLINESS, 8. a ſtate wherein a 
perſon purſues his preſent, to the neglect of 
_ future and eternal intereſt, Covetouſ- 
neſs, | 

WO'/RLDLING, S. a perſon entirely 
guided by views of gan. 

WO'/RLDLY, Adv, relating to this life, 
in contradiſtinction to that which is to 
come; bent entirely upon this world. 

WORM, S. [ werm, wwyrm, Sax. worm, 
a> i wermis, Lat.] an annular creeping api - 
mal. | 

To WORM, V. N. to work ſlowly and 
ſecretly. , | 

WO RMV, Adj. abounding in worms, 

WORM, Part. paflive of Wear, 5 

To WO'RRY, V. A. [ vorigen, Sax. ] to 
tear, mangle, or ſhake like beaſts of prey, 
Figuratively, to harraſs or perſecute brutally, 

WORSE, Adj. [the comparative degree 
of bad, thus n bad; worſe, 
r; from worra, Sax, ] that which, on 


| compariſon, appears to have leſs good qua- 


lities than anather, 
To WORSE, V. A. to put to diſadvan» 


tage. | 

WO'RSHIP, S. { werſeype, Sax. ] dignity 
which requires reverence and reſpect; 8 
character of honour ; adoration ; the title 
of a juſtice of peace. | 

To WORSHIP, V, A. to adore or pay 
divine honours to; to hongur or treat with 
great reverence. | 

WORST, the ſuperlative of bad or il. 
See WORSE. 85 55 

To WORSE, V. A. to defeat or over- 
throw, | | 

WOF#RSTED, S. thread made of wool, 
ſuch as ſtockings are made of, 

WORT, S. [irt, Sax. wort, Belg. ] any 
herb originally ; but at preſent appropriated 
to a plant of the cabbage kind; new beer, 
either fermented or ſermenting ; from Iyrt, 
Sax, 

WORTH, 8. [pronounced wwrth ; from 
Wweerth, or wwyrih, Sax. b, Brit. <vartd, 
Arm. ] price or value; excellence ; impor= 
tance. 

WORTH, Adj. equal in priee or value ; 
deſerving of. 

WO'/RTHLESS, Adj. of no value. © 
bad principles, applied to perſons. f 

WORTHY, Adj. [from Worth} deſerve 
ing. Equal in value, uſed with of, Valu= 
able ; ſuitable. 

WO/RTHY, S. 2 perſon of eminent qua- 
lities, and deſerving eſteem. | 
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Does to know] to know, or be aware of, 
| Obſolete. | N 
WOULD, the preter of will, uſed as an 
auxiliary verb to expreſs the optative and ſub- 
JunEive moods. | | 

' WOVU'LDING, S. an inclination or de- 
fire, © The wouldings of the ſpirit.” Ham- 


mond. i 

WOUND, 8. [wvund, Sax. wonde, Belg. ] 
a hurt given a perion by any violence, 

To WOUND, V. A. to cut the ſkin by 
any violence or accident. 

WOUND, preter and participle paſſive of 

WRACK, 8. [Belg. wrecca, Sax.] the 
de ſtruction of a ſhip by winds or 1ocks. 
Figuratively, ruin or deſirution, See 
| WRECK. | 

To WRAINGLE, V. N. [wrangheſeur, 
Belg.] to diſpute or quarrel in a pceviſn or 

rverſe manner for trifles. | 

WRA/NGLE, S. a quarrel on aceount of 
ſome trifling incident. 

To WRAP, V. A. [brepian, Sax. ref 

, Dan. ] to roll together in folds ; to cover 
with ſomething rollegor thrown round, Uſed 
with up, to cover, hide, or conceal. 

WRA'PPER, S. any thing uſed as a cover, 

WRATH, S. [ wratb, Sax. wrede, Dan.] 
anger excited to a high degree by ſome great 
offence. 

WRA'THFUL, Adj. angry; forious; 


raging. | 
To WREAK, V. A. [wwracan, Sex. 
evrecken, Belg. recken, Teut.] to revenge; 
to execute any violent defign. 

WREAF,, S. revenge; paſſion. 

WREATH, S. [wreoth, _ any thing 
curled or twiſted; a garland or chaplet. 

To WREATHE, V. A. [preter evceatbed, 
part. paſſive, wvreatbed or zur eat hen] to cuil 
or twiſt ; to intet weave or entwine together; 
to encircle or ſurround like à garland. 

WRECK, S. [zvrexcce, Sax, wqoracke, 
Belg. ] this word is variouſly written; if de- 
rived from the Saxon, it is ſpelt as in this 
article; but if from the Dutch, as in the 
article WRACE, which ſee. 

To WRECK, V. A. to deſtroy by ruſh- 
ing on rocks or ſands. To ruin, : 

To WRENCH, V. A. [wringan, Sax. 
corengben, Belg.] to puil by violence; to 
foree ; to ſprain a limb. 

WRENCH, S. a violent pull or twiſt ; 
a ſprain. 

To WREST, V. A. [wreflan, Sax. ] to 
twiſt; to extort by violence ; to diſtort; to 
apply a word to an uncommon meaning, as 
it were, with violence to its common accep- 
ta'ion, | 

To WRE'/STLE, V. A. to ſtruggle with 
a perſon, in order to throw him down, Figu- 
ratively, to ſtruggle with great force, in or- 


der to ſurmount ſome oppolition, 


re WOT, v. N. [witan;” Sax, whence | 
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pitiful; 8 worthleſs. 


treme miſery, wickedneſs, or lewdneſs, 
To WRIGGLE, V. N. [ori an, Sax. 


ſhort twiſts in walking. 

WRIGHT, S. [Iwribta, wrybta, Sax. ] a 
work man; a maker. 

To WRING, V. A, [preter and part, 


twiſt or turn round with violence ; to force 
moiſture out of a thing by twiſting it; to 
ſqueeze ; to pinch ; to harraſs or diſtreſs, 
Neuterly, to writhe with anguiſh. 

WRUYNELE, S. [| zorinele, Sax. eorinkel, 
Belg.] a furrow of the ſkin or face; any 
—_— in a ſurface. a 

o WRINKLE, V. A. [wrinclian, Sax.] 

to contract the ſkin into furrows; to make 
any ſurface uneven, 
- WRIST, 8. [worif, Sax.] that part in 
which'the hand joins to the arm. 

WRISTBAND, S. the band at the ex- 
tremity of a ſhirt or ſhift fleeve. 5 

WRIT, S. [from Write] any thing writ- 
ten 3 Scripture: the laſt ſenſe is uſed when 
ſpeaking of the Bible. A judicial or legal 
praceſs, 

WRIT, the preter of Wr:te. 


to write. Years make men more talk- 


ſon cenſures this word as an innovation; and 
unworthy of being imitated, 
To WRITE, V. A. [preter wri? or 


one's id eas by letters formed with a pen; to 
compoſe, | 

WRI' TER, S. one who writes; a pen» 
man; an autbor. oy 

To WRITHE, V. A. 23 Sax ] 
to diſto:t z ro twiſt with violence. 

WRITING, S. the act of forming letters, 
words, Ic. with a pen; a paper containing 
writing; any legal inſtrument. | 

WRITTEN, participle paſſive of Mrite. 

WRONG, S. [wrange, Sax.] any thing 
done knowingly or with a deſign to injure 
another; an action inconſifient with moral 
reftitude ; an error, . 

WRONG, Adj. inconſiſtent with mora- 
lity, propriety, or truth; improper. : 

To WRONG, V. A, to deprive a perſon 
of his due; to injure, 1 | 

WRONGFUL, Adj. ivjurious; unjuſt. 
 -WRONG-HEAD, or WRO'NG-HEAD- 
ED, Adj. obſtinate; in the wrong. 
WROTE, preter and participle paſſive of 


Wit, 
| WROQOTH, 


WRETCH, 8. [wrerca, Sax.) a perſon 
in extreme miſery ; a perſon of no worth or 


t. 
WRE'/TCHED, Adj, in a ſtate of miſery; 
. .WRE'TCHEDNESS, S. a ftate of ex- 


rupgelen, Belg.] to move to and fro with 


pail. woringed and yorung ; wwringen, Sax. ] to 


WRITATIVE, Adj. fond of, or inclined | 


« ative, but lefs worrtative.”” Pope. John- | 


rote, part. paſſive, writ] to form letters, 
or expreſs by a pen. Neuterly to convey - 


55 
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80 WROTH, Adj. [zorath, Sar. vrad, Dan.] 
angry; very much one ſome offence. 
% Moſes was Toroth,”” Exod. xvi. 20. 

WROUGHT, [ preter and part. paſſive of 
avork, derived from perlen, Belg, which 
makes gerocht in the preter ; brogat, Sax. ] 


performed. Prevailed upon, or influenced, 


uſed with upon, Operated, 
88 preter and participle paſſive of 

Ting. 

WRV, Adj. [from VMritbe] crooked; 
diſtortied; perverted. 
To WRV, V. N. to be contorted or 
writhed, Actively, to diſtort. a 
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The twenty- ſecond letter of the Eng- 
liſh alphabet, and a double conſo- 
7 nant, which is borrowed from the 
Saxon, and is to be met with likewiſe in the 
Gothic alphabet, but pronounced by them in 
the ſame manner as by the Greeks, i. e. like 
ch. The Greek F or Z, has the ſame ſound 
as the Engliſh ; but as this letter is never uſed 
#0 begin Engliſh words, the articles under it 
will be very few, and moſtly derived from the 
Greek, A numeral X ſtands for ten. 
- XER'IF, a title given to a prince or chief 
governor of Barbary, 
_ XERO'COLLYRIUM, S. [Gr.] a dry 
plaifſter for ſore eyes. 

XERO/PHAGY,S. [xeropbagie, Lat.] the 
eating of dry meats, a ſort of faſt amoog the 
pri. niti ve Chriſtians, 

XIPHOVDES, S, [f:$@-, Gr. a ſword, 

and 3:3S-, Gr.] in Anatomy, the name of a 
cartilage at the bottom of the fternam, and fo 
called from its reſembling the point of a 
ſword. 

- XY/STUS, S. [fur®-, Gr. from vo, 
Gr.] in Architecture, a long ſpacicus por- 

tico, wherein the erblete exerciſed. 


Y 


The twenty-third letter of the Eng- 

liſh alphabet, uſed both as a vowel 

5 7 and a conſonant, Its form in the 
Saxon alphaber ſeems borrowed from that of 
the Greek Y, eſpecially as its found in the 
Saxon reſembles it, and in moſt Engliſh words, 
derived from the Greek, is ſubſtituted for it, 
When it occurs at the beginning of a word, it 
is ſounded like the Hebrew; but at the end 
of words like a long i. Such words as end in 
this letter in the fingular, form their plural 
in ies, being formerly written with ie inſtead of 
a y; and perhaps generally derived from the 
French, who form their plural likewiſe by the 
addition of an 3: thus, fraternity, formerly 
witten fraternitie, makes fraternities in the 
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YEA” 
plural It is pronounced by emitting the breath 
with a ſudden expanſion of the lips, when 
euntracted ſo as to ſound an . 

YACHT, S. from jagte, Teut.] a ſmall 

ſhip, generally uſed in coaveying ſtate paſſen - 
ers, 

YARD, 8. [geard, Sax, gardd, Brit. 


ſure containing three feet, ſettled by Hen. I. 
from the length of his own arm; from gerd, 
Sax. Long pieces of timber, fitted acroſs the 
maſts, and uſed as ſupports for the fails, 
YARE, Adj. gearæ, Sax. ] ready; eager; 
dextrous. You find me yare.”” Shak. 
not in uſe. | 
YARMOUTH, S. a fea-port town of 
Norfolk, with a market on Saturdays and 
Wedreſdays, and one fair on Friday and Sa- 
turday in Eaſter- week, for petty chapmen. 
It is ſeated on the river Yare, where it falls 


into the ſea, and is a place of great firength. 


It is reckoned the key of this coaſt, and ĩs a clean 
handſome place, the houſes being well built ; 
and it is alſo a place of conſiderable trade, It 
is noted for its red-herrings, as alſo for its 
coaches, which are nothing more than ſledges 
drove about with one herſe, in a flat next the 
ſea, The town is governed by a mayor, 18 
aldermen, and 36 common-council men, and 
conſiſts of about 15co houſes, It lies 27 miles 
E. of Norwich, 54 N. E. of Ipſwich, and 
122 N. E. of London, | 

To YARR, V. N. to growl or ſnatl like a 
dog. | | 
YARN, S. zearn, Sax,] wool ſpun inte 
threads. 

YAWL, S. a boat or ſmall veſſel belong- 
ing to a ſhip. | 

To YAWN, V. N. [grouan, Sax. ] to 
gape ; to open wide; to expreſs longing by 
gaping. 

YAWN, S. the act of gaping. - 

YA/WNING, Adj. fleepy. 

YCLE/PED, [ part. paſſive of clepe, to call, 
from clepan, Sax. to which is added the par- 
ricle y. uſed in the preters and participles in old 
Eng 'tth, and from ge, Sax, ] called ; named. 

YE, Pron. the nominative plural of thox, 
uſed when ſpeaking to more than ene perſon ; 
from ge, Sax. hui, Arm. wy, Boh. wy, 
Dalm. vi, Sclav. ebwch, Brit. n, Turk. 

YEA, Adj, [ea or gea, Sax, ja, Dan, 
Teut. and Belg. ] yes; truly. 

To YEAN, V. N. [eanian, Sax. ] to bring 
forth young, applied to ſheep. | 

YEANLING, the young of a ſheep. 

YEAR, S. [ gear, Sax. jaer, Belg. jabr, 
Teut, aar, Dan. ar, 2 a ſyſtem or cir- 
cle of ſeveral months, or a ſpace of time mea- 
ſured by the revolution of ſome celeſtial body 
in its orbit. A ſolar year, conſiſts of 365 
days, 6 hours, and almoſt 10 minutes. £4 
lunar year is leſs than the ſolar by 11 days, 


and ovalifts exactly of 3 54 days, 8 hours, and 
| | 48 nunutes, 


incloſed ground belonging to a houſe ; a mea- 
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s mnavtes, and is the year now uſed by the 


orks. The civil year is that which cach na- 
tion has contrived to compute time by, and, 
generally confiſts of whole days; the common 
ei year conſiſts of 365 days, and the Bifſex- 
tile, or leap year, eonſiſts of 366 days, and has 
ene day more than the common, which is call 
ed the intercalary day. | | 
\  YE'ARLING, S. a beaſt a year old. 
YE'ARLY, Adv. every year ; laſtiog a 
z once year. N 
My. YEARN, V. N. [pronounced yern, 
with e ſhort ; earnian, Sax. ] to feel a ſtrong 
— ection, or tenderneſs, Active- 


to grieve ox affect with ſympathy, © It. 


* would yearn your, heart to ſee it. Shak, 

be laſt ſenſe is obſolete. | 

YEAST, S. [ge, Sax.] the foam of beer 

In a ſtate of fermentation, . 
YEELK, 8. [ yealewe, Sax. ] the yellow part 

of an egg; commonly pronounced, and often 


written, alt. . | 
To YELL, V. N. [ yi, III.] to make 2 
horrible cry through ſorrow or * 
FELL, S. a cry expreſſive of horror. 
YELLOW, Adj. Lgcalawe, Sax, he- 


Izzoe, Belg. giglh, Ital. jacine, Fr.] a bright 
eur, * 2 von, d. the e 


FE LLO WBO, S. a piece of gold coin. 
e Tellotubeys to fee council. Jobs Bull. 
' YE'LLOWNESS, S. the quality of being. 


Te YELP, V. N. | yea/par, Sax. ] to bark 
er make a noiſe like a hound in purſuit of its 


5 CTEO'MAN, 8. [according to Junius, 


from german, Sax. a villager] a man of a ſmall | 


landed eſtate: formerly given as a title to ſol- 
ers, and at preſent applied to the guards 
which attend the king, cloathed in the dreſs 
worn in the days of Henry VIII. 

YEO'MANRY, S. the collective body of 

fenen. | | 

To YERK, V. x, [See JERK] to move 
or throw out with a ſpring. | 

YERK, S. a ſpring, or quick motion. 

YES, Adv. [giſe, Sax.] a term uſed to 
imp!y, conſent, aſlent, or affirmation 3 op- 
24 „„ | | 

YESTER, Adj. [gh:fer, Be'g. beflerrus, 
Lat.] the next before the peſent day. 
« Whom yeſter ſun beheld. Dryd, Seldom 
uſed, unleſs in compoſition. 

YE'STERDAY, S. [gifandeg, Sax. beſ- 
terna dies, Lat.] the day laſt paſt. 

VE SOTER NIGHT, S, the night laſt 
"YET, Conj. [ gyt, git, geta, Sax, ] never 
theleſs ; notwithſtanding; however. Yer 
«* theſe imperfections being balanced 4 great 
« yirtues,'” Dryd. ' 

YET, Adv. beſides; more than has been 
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any alteration, © While they were yet hea- 
ee thens.”” Addiſ, Once more. el yet, 
%a moment.“ Pope, Uſed with a negative 
before it, at this time, or ſo ſoon. Thales 
« ſaid, young men, not yer. Bac. _ 

To YIELD, V. A. {pronounced reid ; 


from geldan, Sax. ] to produce; to afford ; to 


give as a due; to allow, © I yield it juſt.” 
Milt. Uſed with up, to refign or ſurrender; 
Neuterly, to . ſubmit as conquered z to 
comply; to admit or allow; to give place 
to as an inferior in excellence, or any other 
quality, EY OE. f | | 

YOKE, 8. ¶ geoc, Sax. jock, Belg. jugum, 
Lat. joug, F „ Ihe e ee ke 
neck of adraught horſe. Figuratively, a mark 
of ſervitude ; ſlavery ; a link, band or tye ; 
a couple or pair; a piece of wood placed on 


* 


are carried at once. 


by a yoke; to join or couple with another, 
“ Caſſius, you are yoked wiih a lamb.“ Shah, 
To enſlave or ſubdue. He yokerh your re- 
6“ bellious necks.” Shak. To reftrain or con- 
fine. Words and iſes that yet the 
cc conqueror. Hal. 1 
YO'KEFELLOW, or VO REMA TE, 8. 
a companion in Il-bour. Yokefellews in 
arms.” Shak, A mate. 1 
YOULKE, 8. See YELK, | 
Sax. ] at a diſtance. 5 
YORE, or of YORE, Adj. {gegara, 
Sax. ] long; of od time, or long a. 
YORK, S. [named Caer Ebraue, by Nin- 
nius, and Caer Effroc, from K. Ebraucus, its 
ſuppoſed founder. Evorwic, or Eafor-wie, 
Sax, i. e. a city fituated on the tiver Ure] 


ſee, and the metropolis of Yorkfhire, - Jt is 
pleaſantly fituated in a valley, in a fertile ſoil, 


large gates; and is diyided-by the river Ouſe, 
formerly named Ve, -which has a very hand- 
ſome bridze, whoſe arch is eſteemed very much 
on account of ite fweep and dimenfinns, = I is 
governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, who 
are juſtices of the peace, twenty-four prime, 
commoa-council-men, eight chamberiains, 
ſeventy-· two common-council-men, a recorder, 
town-clerk, common- ſerjeant, ſw ord- bearer, 
c. It ſends two members to parliament ; is 
diſtant from London 150 computed, or 192 
meaſured miles, and is fituated in long, 22 
deg. 25 ſec. lat. 54 deg, and 10 ſec. . 

' YO'RKSHIRE, by far the largeſt county 
in England, is bounded on the W.-by Lanca- 
ſhire and part of Cheſhire ; on the S. by Der- 
byſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincolnſhire ; 
on the E. by the German ocean; and on the 


meationed, © This furniſhes with yer one 
A * j 


N. by Durham and Weſtmoreland, It is ſaid 


| 


| «© more . reaſon," Atterb. Still; without 
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the ſhoulders, by means of which two pails 
To YOKE, V. A. to faften to a carriage 


2 J f 


YON, VON D, YO/NDER, Adj. [geond, 


the ſecond city in England, an Archbiſhop's g 


and whole ſome air, is both large and popu- 
lous, ſeveral miles in circumference, has four 
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0 contain 460 miles in compaſs, being 75 


from N. to S. and 80 from E, ts W. but 
Templeman males it 114 miſtsdong, and 80 


broad; and others reckon 3,770,000 acres in 


this county, It is divided into three ridings, 
diftinguiſhed by Eaft, Weft, and North, from 


© their fituation with reſpect to York city, the 


weft-riding comprehending ten hundreds, and | 
twenty-four market towns; the eaft four 
Hundrede, and eight market-towns ; and the 
north twelve hundreds, and ſeventeen market - 
towns. This county contains 564 pariſhes, 


242 vicarages, 2330 villages, about 106, 1 50 


houſes, and 530,750 inhabitants, As this 
county js of ſo great extent, both its air and 
ſoil muft be different in different parts of it ; 
bot it is in general plentiful, and remarkable 
for its breed of horſes. It ſendy 30 members 


to parliament, 2 for the county, 2 for York 
| Eity, and 2 each for Kingflon upon Hull, 


Knareſborough, Scarborough, Ripon, Rich- 
mond, Heydon, Boroughbridge, Malton, 
Thirſke, Aldboreugh, Beverley, Northaller- 
ton, and Pontefract. | 


YOU, Pron. [eow, the accuſative ptoral | 


of bu, Sax. thou | this word is uſed when we 
| peak to more than one; but by cuſtom has | 
been applied, by way of ceremony, even when | ZED, S. the name of the letter =, Fige- 


AS 35 * 1 


Z, The laft letter of the alphabet; ] 
7 


that of an hard S. 

balt powdered yery fine, mixed with three 
mated, | 

odd jeſtures and expreſſions to excite laughter 3 


% once and zany of thy age. Pope, 
ZA'RNICH, S. a. ſolid ſubſtance in which 

orpiment is found, of à green or yellow colous. 
ZEAL, S. [pronounced zee/, from Cad 


tion for any thing, perſon, or cauſe, 


Fr.] one that eſpouſes any cauſe with a great 
ardour or paffion: generally uſed in diſpraiſe. 
ZEALOUS, Adj. pronounced ] e- 
poufing any cauſe with paſſion, ; 
ZE/CHIN, S. [from Zecha, in Venice, 
where the mint is ſettled} a gold coin worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling, _ 


we addreſs a fingle perſon. It is ſometimes | ratively, a crooked perſon, formed like the 


uſed indefinitely, for any perſon, in the fame 


"ſenſe as on, Fr, 


YOUNG, Adj. [tong, geong, Sax. 10ng, 
Belg. :wng, Teut.] not born many years; in 
the firſt part of life, Figuratively, ignorant, 


- unexperienced, Applied to vegetables, new- 
ly grown. 


YOUNG, 8. the offspring of brute ani- 


—_ 


YOU!NGSTER, or YOU!NKER, S. a' 
young perſon : a word of contempt, 

YOUR, Pron. [cower, Sax, jexwar, 
Goth. ] belonging to you. It ſeems to be ra- 
ther the genitive plural of ever, from pe, 
Sax. you; and on that account is ſeldom uſed 
but when we ſpeak to more than one, unleſs 
when we compliment a perſon ; and in that 
ſenſe it is that we add the 's final, a fign of 
the genitive fingular, more particularly ſo 
whea'the ſubſtantive goes before, or is under- 
ſtood, © *Tis managed by an abler hand than 
6 vr. , Diyd, It is your”'s to tranſmit,” 


P . 3 
YO/URSELF, Pron, [from your and ſelf ] 
, excluſige of any other. - 

YOUTH, S. | yeoguth, Sax. ] that part of 
life which is between childhood and manhood, 
generally reckoned from 14 to 283 a young 
man. Young men, uſed collectively. 

YOU'THFUL, Adj. young; ſvitable to 

uth ; vigorous, 


YULE, 8. [ geol, yeol, yebul, Sax.] the 
time of Chriſtmas. 


To YUX, V. A, [ gears, geouxag, Sax.] 


to ſob or figh, 


letter Z. a worthleſs inſignificant wietch. 
* Thou whoreſon zed, thou unneceſſary let- 
ter,” Shak, | 

ZENITH, S. [Arab.] the point in the 
heavens directly over one's head, and oppoſite 
to the Nadir. 


the weſt wind: poetically applied to any calm, 
ſoft, or genial wind. 

ZEST, S. the peel of an orange ſqueezed 
into wine; a reliſh or taſte ſuperadded to any 
thing. 

ZETE'TICK, Adj. proceeding by enquiry, 

ZEU'GMA, S. [Gr. ] a figure in Rheto- 
ric, wherein an adjective or verb, Which 
agrees with the next words, is likewiſe appli- 
ed to one or many more remote, 
| ZO'/DIAC, S. [zodiaque, Fr. CNet 
Gr. ] the ecliptic or track of the ſun through 
the twelve figns, which are called by the name 
of ſome animal, 8 5 | 

ZONE, S. [{wm, Gr, zene, Lat.] 2 
girdle, © The middle part=girt like a 
te ſtarry Zone his waiſt,” Par. Loft, A divi- 
ſion of the terraqueous globe, with reſpect ts 
the different degrees of heat, The whole earth 
is divided into five zones; that in the middle, 
and being between the two tropics, is called 
the torrid zone ; by the antients it was thought 
to be uninhabited ; but modern diſcoveries 
have exploded this ſuppoſition. There are two 


temperate zone is terminated by the tropic of 
cancer and the artic polar circhu The frigid 
zones are circumſcribed by He polar circles and 
| have the poles in their centers, 
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ZA'FFIR, S. a blue colour made of cas 
times its weight of powdered flints, and ſubli- 

ZAINY, S. a perſon who endeavours is 
a merry-andrew, or buſſoon. © Preacher at 


Gt. zelus, Lat. | a paſſionate ardour or affer- I 
ZEALOT, S. [tnurng, Gr. zelotenr, 


ZE/PHYR, or ZEPHYRUS, s. [Lat.} - 


temperate, and two frigid zones ;' the northern . 


200. 
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ZOO GRAPHER, S. [#wey, and agu, 
Gr.] one who deſcribes the nature, properties, 
and forms of anim Is, i 
« called the prophet.” Bacon. 

ZOO GRAPH , S. [S, Gr. and ya, 
Gr.] a deſcription of the form, natures, and 
properties of animals. We are thereby 
& conducted into zoography.” Grew, 

ZOO'LOGY, S. [C, Gr. and Xoyos, 
Gr.] a treatiſe, concerning animals or living 
creatures, . 

ZO'OPHYTE, S. [g, Gr. and purer, 
Gr.] a vegetable or plant which par- 
takes both of the nature of plants and ani- 
mals. Eh ; 

ZOOPHO'RIC, Adj. [S, Gr. and $820, 
Gr.] bearing an animal. A zoopboric column 
in Architecture, is that which bears or ſup- 

s the form of an animal. 

ZOO'PHORUS,S. [See ZOO/PHORIC] 
the frieze of a column, or that part which is 
between the architrave and cornice ; ſo called 
from the ornaments, reſembling animals, 


carved upon it, | 
ZOO'TOMIST, 8. Ig, Gr, and 
who diſſects ani- 


, Or.] a perſon 
mals. 

ZOO TOM, S. the diſſection of the 
body of beaſts; called likewiſe, comparative 
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« By zoographers | 


'£ angqromy. 
- ZUPVNGLIANS, S. a branch of ancient 


reformers, fo called from their founder Vi 
Zuinplius. 
ZYGO'MA, 8. [Gr.] a bone of the head 
confiſting of an aſſemblage or union of two 
proceſſes or eminences of bones, the one from 
the os tempores, and the other from the os male, 
which are joined together by a ſuture, thence 
called Zygomatic. . | 
'ZYGOMA'TIC, Adj. [See ZYGOMA] 
in Anatomy, the zygomaric muſcle, or muſcu- 
lus zygomaticus, is a muſcle which comes from 
the zygoma, and paſling obliquely, is inſerted 
near the angle of the lips. Its uſe is to draw 
the lips obliquely upwards, bb: 
ZYMO'MA, S. any thing which promotes 
or cauſes fermentation. : 
ZYMOSUMETER,S. [SeeZYMOMA] 


an inſtrument propoſed by the ingenious na- 


turaliſt Swammerdam, in his book De Reſpi- 
ratione,"to meaſure the degree of fermentation 
cauſed by the mixture of different bodies, and 
the'degree of heat they acquire in-fermenting ; 
beſides which he applies it to find the heat or 
temperament of the blood in animals. - 

ZYTHO'GALA, S. [from zy:hus, Lat, 
and yaaat, Gr.] in Medicine, a word uſed 
frequently by Sydenham, to fignify a mixture 
of beer and milk, or a poſſet drink. 

Z. Z. A character made uſe of by the an- 
tient phyſicians to fignify myrrh, and by the 
moderns to ſignify ginger, 3 
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